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Ttie  ftygfcU  so  m Honmi  it; 

AthI  like  the  rhiriHb'fj  *bcjikcr/l$ 

Who  tow  the  light,  an*i  wave  :\F raid, 

a Yet  aud  true  the*  found  it. 

si'r_  . * 1 * 

Th*'  Son  of  (h*d,  (ln>  Ktmial  King, 

That  did  rut  ail  salvation  bring, 

Amt  fm>R  the  soul  from  danger; 

I In  whom  the  whole  world  could  not  t ake. 
The  Word,  which  heaven  and  earth  did  make. 
Was  now  fetid  in  a manger. 

The  Katina  \ wisdom  wilt’d  it  so, 

Th«  Son’s  obedience  knew  no  No, 

v Both  wills  were  one  in  stature; 


En  temi  a^rdiiip  to  Act  »f  Covgreue,  in  the  year  18T8,  by  Harper  and  Brother*,  iu  the  Office  of  the  Libra- 
rian #f  Concnw.  at  Washington. 
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And  as  that  wisdom  had  decreed, 

The  Word  was  now  made  Flesh  indeed, 
And  took  on  Him  our  nature. 

What  comfort  by  Him  do  we  win, 

Who  made  Himself  the  price  of  sin 
To  make  us  heirs  of  glory  ! 

To  see  this  Babe,  all  innocence, 

A martyr  born  in  our  defense: 

Can  man  forget  this  story  ? 


CIIRISTMAS-DAY. 

As  on  the  night  before  this  blessed  morn 
A troop  of  angels  unto  shepherds  told, 

Where,  in  a stable,  He  was  poorly  born 

Whom  uor  the  earth  nor  heav’n  of  heav’ns  can  hold; 
Through  Bethlem  rung 
This  news  of  their  return ; 

Yea,  angels  sung 
That  God  with  us  was  born; 

And  they  made  mirth  because  we  should  not  mourn. 

His  love,  therefore,  O let  us  all  confess, 

And  to  the  sons  of  men  His  work  express ! 

This  favor  Christ  vouchsafed  for  our  sake — 

To  buy  us  thrones,  He  in  a manger  lay ; 

Our  weakness  took,  that  we  His  strength  might  take 
And  was  disrob’d  that  He  might  us  array. 

Our  flesh  He  wore, 

Our  sins  to  wear  away ; 

Our  curse  He  bore, 

That  we  escape  it  may, 

And  wept  for  us,  that  we  might  sing  for  aye. 

His  love,  therefore,  O let  us  all  confess, 

And  to  the  sons  of  men  His  work  express  ! 


A CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

The  shepherds  went  their  hasty  way, 

And  found  the  lowly  stable-shed 
Where  the  Virgin-Mother  lay: 

And  now  they  checked  their  eager  tread, 
For  to  the  Babe,  that  at  her  bosom  clung, 

A mother’s  song  the  Virgin-Mother  sung. 

They  told  her  how  a glorious  light, 
Streaming  from  a heavenly  throng, 
Around  them  shone,  suspending  night, 
While  sweeter  than  a mother’s  song 
Blest  angels  heralded  the  Saviour’s  birth, 

Glory  to  God  on  high ! and  Peace  on  Earth. 

She  listened  to  the  tale  divine, 

And  closer  still  the  Babe  she  prest; 
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And  while  she  cried,  The  Bribe  is  mine! 

The  milk  rushed  faster  to  her  breast; 

Joy  rose  within  her  like  a summer's  morn: 

Peace,  peace  on  earth  ! the  Prince  of  Pence  h born. 

Thou  Mother  of  the  Prince  of  Pence, 

Pour,  simple,  and  of  low  estate! 

That  strife  should  vanish,  battle  cease, 

O why  should  this  thy  soul  elate? 
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Sweet  music’s  loudest  note,  the  poet’s  story — 

Didst  thou  ne’er  love  to  hear  or  fame  and  glory  ? 

And  is  not  war  a youthful  king, 

A stately  hero  clad  in  mail? 

Beneath  his  footsteps  laurels  spring; 

Him  earth’s  majestic  monarchs  hail 
Their  friend,  their  playmate;  and  his  bold  bright  eye 
Compels  the  maiden’s  love-confessing  sigh. 

“Tell  this  in  some  more  courtly  scene, 

To  maids  and  youths  in  robes  of  state ! 

I am  a woman  poor  and  mean, 

And  therefore  is  my  soul  elate. 

War  is  a ruffian,  all  with  guilt  defiled, 

That  from  the  aged  father  tears  his  child. 

“A  murderous  fiend,  by  fiends  adored, 

He  kills  the  sire  and  starves  the  son  ; 

The  husband  kills,  and  from  her  board 
Steals  all  his  widow’s  toil  had  won; 

Plunders  God’s  world  of  beauty;  rends  away 
All  safety  from  the  night,  all  comfort  from  the  day. 

“ Then  wisely  is  my  soul  elate 

That  strife  should  vanish,  battle  cease; 

I’m  poor  and  of  a low  estate, 

The  mother  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

.Toy  rises  in  me  like  a summer’s  morn  : 

Peace,  peace  on  earth  ! the  Prince  of  Peace  is  born.” 


MERCY’S  APPEAL  TO  GOD  FOR  MAN. 

Who  can  forget — never  to  be  forgot — 

The-  time  that  all  the  world  in  slumber  lies, 

When,  like  the  stars,  the  singing  angels  shot 
To  earth,  and  Heav’n  awaked  all  his  eyes 
To  see  another  sun  at  midnight  rise 
On  earth  ? Was  never  sight  of  pareil  fame ; 

For  God  before,  man  like  Himself  did  frame, 

But  God  Himself  now  like  a mortal  man  became. 

A Child  He  was,  and  had  not  learnt  to  speak, 

That  with  His  word  the  world  before  did  make; 

His  mother’s  arms  Him  bore,  He  was  so  weak, 

That  with  one  hand  the  vaults  of  heav’n  could  shake; 
See  how  small  room  my  infant  Lord  doth  take, 

Whom  all  the  world  is  not  enough  to  hold  ! 

Who  of  His  years  or  of  His  age  hath  told  ? 

Never  such  age  so  young,  never  a child  so  old. 

And  yet  but  newly  lie  was  infanted, 

And  yet  already  He  was  sought  to  die ; 

Yet  scarcely  born,  already  banished; 

Not  able  yet  to  go,  and  forc’t  to  fly; 

But  scarcely  fled  away,  when,  by-and-by 
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The  tyrant**-  sword  with  blood  is  nil  defiled, 

And  Rachel,  for  her  sons,  with  fury  wild, 

ries,  “ O thou  cruel  king  l1’  and  u O my  sweetest  child  ! 


Egypt  His  nurse  became,  where  Kilns  springs, 
Who,  straight  to  entertain  the  rising  sun, 

The  hasty  harvest  in  his  bosom  brings  ; 

But  now  for  drieth  the  fields  were  all  undone, 
And  now  with  waters  all  is  overrun  : 
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So  fast  the  Cynthian  mountains  pour’d  their  snow, 

When  once  they  felt  the  sun  so  near  them  glow. 

That  Nilus  Egypt  lost,  and  to  a sea  did  grow. 

The  angels  enroll’d  loud  their  song  of  peace ; 

The  cursed  oracles  were  strucken  dumb; 

To  see  their  Shepherd  the  poor  shepherds  press; 

\ To  see  their  King  the  kingly  Sophies  come; 

And  them  to  guide  unto  his  Master’s  home 
A star  conies  dancing  up  the  Orient, 

That  springs  for  joy  over  the  strawy  tent, 

Where  gold,  to  make  their  Prince  a crown,  they  all  present. 

Young  John,  glad  child  ! before  he  could  be  born, 

Leapt  in  the  womb,  his  joy  to  prophesy  ; 

Old  Anna,  though  with  age  all  spent  and  worn, 

Proclaims  her  Saviour  to  posterity; 

And  Simeon  fast  his  dying  notes  doth  ply. 

Oh,  how  the  blessed  souls  about  Him  trace! 

It  is  the  Sire  of  Heav’n  thou  dost  embrace: 

Sing,  Simeon,  sing — sing,  Simeon,  sing  apace  ! 


TWO  HUNDRED  AND  TWO. 


rpHE  town  of  Telephone  is  ten  miles  from 
1 Bostou.  It  is  comfortably  situated  on 
the  Breakwater  Branch  of  the  Happiness 
and  Energy  Railroad,  whose  trains  leave  the 
Boston  and  Mexico  DdpOt  at  all  inconven- 
ient hours  of  the  day  and  evening,  reachiug 
Telephone  when  they  feel  like  it,  and  de- 
jiarting  at  the  same  time,  the  half  or  even 
the  whole  of  a minute  in  advance  of  their 
time-tables  being  looked  upon,  perhaps,  by 
the  corporation  as  a delicate  atonement  for 
avoidable  delays  in  arrival,  and  as  tending 
in  tlite  long-run  to  exhibit  the  law  of  com- 
pensation and  the  equality  of  things. 

No  one  was  ever  heard,  however,  to  crit- 
icise the  railway  communication  of  Tele- 
phone with  the  outer  world  except  the 
house-hunters ; and  as  this  long-suffering 
class  of  society  formed  the  larger  part  of 
the  passengers,  naturally  little  attention 
was  paid  to  their  preferences. 

So  at  least  a man  was  thinking,  some- 
what sulkily,  one  hitter  day  last  November, 
as — having  lost  liis  dinner,  gained  a sore 
throat,  and  paid  Telephone’s  most  aspiring 
price  for  carriage  hire  to  prospect  the  town 
in  forty-five  minutes,  and  find  a home  for  a 
lifetime  before  the  two  o’clock  train  went — 
lie  found  himself  gaping  at  the  empty  track, 
whose  conscious  rails  trembled  yet  with  the 
thrill  of  departed  force.  He  had  not  only 
lost  his  train ; he  had  failed  to  find  his 
house.  Any  nnder-graduate  in  human  ex- 
perience will  comprehend  how  heavily  the 
annoyance  of  the  one  circumstance  was 
heightened  by  the  existence  of  the  other. 

“ Didn’t  lose  the  train,  did  yon  now  ?” 
The  station-mistress  said  this.  She  spoke 


in  a tone  of  cautious  sympathy,  not  unlike 
that  with  w’hich  we  approach  the  threshold 
where  we  are  uncertain  whether  death  has 
recently  preceded  us. 

She  came  out  from  her  little  “ parlor”  into 
the  deserted  waiting-room.  Beyond  the 
swinging  and  uncertain  door  one  could  per- 
ceive the  colors  of  a very  modern  carpet,  a 
paper  dado,  German  ivies,  an  air-tight  stove, 
decorated  blacking  bottles,  a child  framing 
chromos  in  colored  straws,  a girl  in  a pull- 
back and  imitation  lace  frill  thrumming 
polkas  at  a piano  with  its  legs  in  calico 
pantaloons,  rag  mats,  a cat,  ami  the  odors  of 
beefsteak  and  dongliuuts.  As  the  woman 
stood  in  the  doorway  a baby  crawled  after 
her,  pushing  aside  her  flouuced  alpaca  skirts, 
and  from  beneath  them  regarded  the  pas- 
senger with  the  marble  calm  peculiar  to  a 
child  of  the  railway,  to  whom  men,  machin- 
ery, and  other  sources  of  disturbance  are  as 
unimportant  as  a daily  lullaby. 

The  mother’s  ankle,  which  the  child  first 
generously  revealed,  aud  then  obligingly 
called  attention  to  by  clasping  it  with  one 
hand  and  pounding  it  with  the  other  in  a 
particularly  absent-minded  way — the  moth- 
er’s ankle  was  incased  in  a shapely  Balbrig- 
gan  stocking  of  striped  red  and  white,  which 
lost  itself  in  the  outline  of  a well-fitting 
“Newport  tie.” 

“ Beg  pardon,  madam  ?”  said  the  passen- 
ger. He  was  wondering  if  he  had  sworn 
a little  about  the  train.  He  did  not  know 
that  there  were  women  about.  What  a 
consummately  American  scene  it  was  in 
there  behind  that  self-conscious,  superior, 
jealous  door!  Comfortable  enough,  too. 
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something — pocket-books  aiul  parasols  nn»l 
arctics;  wt*  have  one  man  always  leave  huh- 
singers.  They  come  from  Boston  dead  heat 
out,  itttrf  so  they  drop  things — butter,  and 
silk  dresses,  and  no  end  of  peek-ties  and  that. 
Til  wait  till  she  gits  along.  If  seemed  a 
pity  to  have  her  salary  spile,  fche  can’t  af- 
ford salary  none  too  often.” 

“It  fa  cold,  as  you  say, r?  suggested  the 
passenger,  idly,  “and  the  mud  is  not  vet 
frozen  stiff.  Allow  me;  I will  hand  the 
package  to  the  lady.  Oblige  me  by  staying 
hi -doors  with  the  baby— as  you  shmild,”  be 
added,  with  unconscious  autocracy.  ]f 
seemed  to  him  unnatural  that  a Woman  with 
a ho  by  should  go  out  of  doors.  It  usually 
did,  he  thought,  but  he  had  never,  perhaps, 
recognized  this  essentially  masculine  train 
of  logic  in  himself  before.  She  should  sit 
down,  in  the  clean  red  and  white  striped 
stockings,  under  the  German  ivies,  and 
watch  those  patient  frames  go  tilting  them- 
selves under  impatient  little  fingers,  colored 
straw  to  colored  straw. 

It  was  not  until  he  got  out  into  the  keen 


They  had  a right  to  feel  superior,  these  peo- 
ple. with  bouses.  He  would  have  accepted 
five  rooms  iu  a railway  station  himself  then 
not  nh  grate  folly.  It  might  well  be  jealous, 
the  door  that  creaked  guard  upon  the  black- 
ing bottles  and  the  kitten  and  the  baby. 

He  felt  to  the  full  at  that  moment  the  in- 
defi liable  eternal  aristocracy  of  home,  won- 
dering if  be  bad  ever  felt  it  before.  Sin* 
might  put  Imr  piano  in  calico  trousers  to 
the  cud  of  her  days,  this  high-cheeked  wom- 
an; but  she  did  not  invite  strange  gentle- 
men into  the  room  where  her  Tittle  daugh- 
ter sit  practicing  in  the  pull-back  and  tins 
frill. 

“Tin  sorry  you  lost  it,"  pursued  the  sta- 
tion-mistress, with  some  vain  effort  to  dis- 
unite the  baby  and  the  Ilalbriggan  stock- 
ing; “and  your  dinner  too,  I’ll  dare  say ? 
Next  one  goes  at  quarter  to  five.  Hope 
you’ll  set  down  and  make  yetwlf  as  com- 
fortable as  yon  can.  BH  turn  on  t he  draught 
u mite;  tt’s  growing  cold.  There!  There’s 
a lady  I’ve  got  to  speak  to.  She  left  a bun- 
dle of  salary  here.  They  ’most  always  leave 
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air  that  he  remembered  liow  much  beefsteak 
and  doughnuts  this  picturesque  course  of 
action  involved  breathing. 

This  lady  now  who  had  lost  her  “ salary.” 
As  he  explained  his  errand  in  a word,  stand- 
ing before  her  with  lifted  lmt,  he  caught 
himself  wondering  incoherently  whether  she 
liked  it,  facing  the  full  east  wind.  She 
stood  w ith  her  face  to  the  marshes,  beyond 
w hose  pale  gray  tides  the  other  tides  of  the 
sea  could  be  neither  seen  nor  heard.  Yet 
the  air  was  salt  with  them ; he  could  taste 
them  with  his  dinuerless  lips.  But  the  lady 
was  protected  with  a veil  of  heavily  figured 
old-fashioned  lace ; perhaps  she  did  not 
taste  the  salt.  At  all  events,  she  had  her 
celery,  probably  her  diuner  too,  and  a house. 


The  passenger  put  on  his  hat  agaiu,  and 
dreamily  returned  to  the  station.  As  the 
celery  lady  w'alked  on,  with  rather  a bound- 
ing step  for  a woman  who  could  have  been 
no  longer  in  her  first  youth  (he  should  judge 
by  the  gravity  of  her  dress  and  the  repose 
of  her  carriage),  he  bluntly  wished  he  had 
some  more  w'ouien  to  think  about  before  five 
o’clock.  Probably  the  station -mi  stress  had 
shut  her  Balbriggan  stockings  away  with 
the  piano  legs  by  this  time.  He  had  a great 
mind  to  kuock,  and  ask  her  to  let  the  cat 
come  out  and  stay  with  him.  Not  the  baby. 
He  wouldn’t  ask  for  the  baby.  It  would 
probably  attack  the  hem  of  his  pantaloons 
to  hunt  for  striped  stockings — and  his  were 
a pale  gray.  Then  it  would  be  disappointed, 
and  perhaps  cry.  Besides,  he  wras  muddy. 

But  the  baby  was  already  there  before 
him;  the  mother  held  it  deftly  under  one 
arm  while  she  poked  the  fire  in  the  sad  cyl- 
inder stove  with  a cheerful  muscle. 

4<Yfbw  large  is  this  metropolis  ?”  asked 
the  passenger,  abruptly,  coming  to  warm  his 
hands  before  the  burning  heart  of  the  coals, 
which  acquired  a preternatural  homelike- 
ness  from  the  fact  that  it  w as  the  only  spot 
of  comfort  or  of  color  in  the  bare  room  ; it 
was  clean,  though,  that  room:  they  always 
w’ere  w hen  your  station-master  w'as  a wnmiau. 

“ Sir  t” 

“ How  many  people  are  there  in  this 
town 

“Two  thousand.” 

“ How  old  is  it  ?” 

“Two  years.” 

“Two  years!  And  all  these  houses?” 

“There  ain’t  a house  in  this  town,  Sir, 
hain’t  been  built  within  two  years — only 
one.” 

“And  how  old,  pray,  is  that?” 

“Two  hundred.” 

“ This  is  not  a common  state  of  things,” 
said  the  passenger,  after  a pause. 

“We  wouldn’t  have  that,”  pursued  the 
station -mistress,  in  the  regretful  tone  of 
one  who  is  explaining  away  a blemish  on 
a friend’s  character,  “ but  for  the  b’und’ry 
line.” 

“The — what  kind  of  line?” 

“ Well,  yes.  When  they  laid  us  out  they 
cut  the  b’nml’ry  line  acrost  Palestine,  and 
cut  this  lady  right  through  ; and  so  we  lied 
to  take  her.  And  that’s  how  she  happens 
to  be  so  old ; for  Palestine  is  full  of  that 
kind  of  folks,  and  the  rest  of  us  so  young, 
Sir.  There’s  three  first-rate  chances  up  that 
w ay — tw  o sales  and  one  rent,  besides  a barn 
— and  not  too  near  the  steam-shovel.” 

“ The  steam-shovel  ?”  echoed  the  passeu- 
ger. 

“Why,  yes,”  said  the  station -mistress, 
closing  the  stove  door  w ith  a snap  of  snperior 
intelligence.  “ Don’t  you  know  ? They  use 
it  for  building  the  aqueduct,  aud  for  gravel 
trains,  and  all  those  things.  Folks  don’t 
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always  like  it,  because  it  shovels  all  night. 
Some  take  it  to  heart  so,  they  move  away. 
But  you  hev  to  pay  higher  as  you  get  oft* 
from  it.  There’s  a good  many  thiugs  to  con- 
sider iu  buying  house  lots  in  Telephone.” 

“So  it  seems,”  said  the  passenger.  “I 
think  HI  run  out,  if  I’ve  got  three  hours  to 
wait,  and  look  at  those  places  opposite  the 
house  from  Palestine.  I surely  have  seen 
none  such.” 

“ I would  if  I w'as  you,”  said  the  station- 
mistress.  She  seemed  to  have  changed  her 
mind  about  something  she  was  going  to  say 
to  the  passenger,  speaking  with  a slight  re- 
serve, as  to  a possible  neighbor  of  whom 
one  knew  nothing.  She  gathered  the  baby 
into  her  neck  aud  turned  away.  She  shut 
the  door  upon  her  sacred  little  daughter 
and  the  pull-back  aud  the  polka. 

She  was  at  home,  thought  the  passen- 
ger, as  he  turned  out  into  the  now  fast-ris- 
ing wind,  and  smacked  his  hungry  lips  again, 
to  taste  the  salt  from  the  unseeu  sea. 

Miss  Vesta  Rollinstall  came  aud  looked 
at  the  clouds  with  a gentle  sigh.  Stand- 
ing in  the  street  below,  one  could  almost 
have  seen  her  sigh.  She  was  not  a sighing 
woman  either.  Her  wooden  house  was  gray, 
but  not  with  paint ; gray,  too,  was  the  sleeve 
of  her  cashmere  dress  which  thrust  the  gray 
blind  back,  aud  held  an  aslies-of-roses  cur- 
tain half  drawn,  as  if  reluctant  to  shut  out 
the  bleached  grass  iu  the  front  yard,  the 
black  trunks  and  branches  of  the  few  and 
faithful  elms  that  the  “ b’uiid’ry  line”  bad 
left  her,  the  colorless  gravel  heaps  iu  the 
empty  corner  lot,  the  dull  outline  of  the 
aqueduct,  the  gray  paiut  (mixed  with  ker- 
oseue)  of  the  opposite  empty  house,  and  the 
grayer  hue  of  the  beinliug  aud  more  empty 
heavens.  She  teas  reluctant.  She  stood 
longer  tiiau  usual  on  these  pallid  Novem- 
ber nights  taking  her  last  look  at  the  out- 
er world,  dreading  to  light  the  old  lamps 
which  had  not  yet  yielded  the  held  to  that 
pufty  and  expensive  suburbau  gas;  slow  to 
acknow  ledge  that  night  hail  come ; unready 
to  admit  by  this  mute  leave-taking  of  her 
neighbors  that  it  wras  time  to  turn  the  old- 
fashioned  bolt  iu  the  uneven  front -door, 
and  to  know  that  there  would  be  no  occa- 
sion to  open  it  again  till  she  peered  out, 
shivering  in  her  dressing  -gown,  at  six 
o’clock  next  morning,  to  pull  in  the  little 
pint  can  that  the  milk-man  would  leave  at 
three. 

She  did  not  even  keep  a dog.  The  Rolliu- 
stalls  never  had. 

The  Rolliustalls,  it  is  needless  to  say,  were 
a very  old  family ; uone  older  iu  Palestine. 
Miss  Vesta  prided  herself  upon  being  too 
good  an  American  to  remember  this  fact — 
and  accordingly  seldom  forgot  it.  She  had 
acceded  cheerfully  to  the  geographical  and 
political  fate  which  had  expatriated  her 


into  this  truly  representative  American  com- 
munity with  the  absurd  name  and  the  ab- 
surder  aspirations,  feeling  it  to  be  her  duty ; 
parted  even  with  the  ancestral  elms  and  the 
apple  orchard,  to  make  way  for  the  Happi- 
ness and  Energy  Railroad,  without  an  audi- 
ble groan.  Many  of  her  Palestine  friends 
had  moved  to  town ; Miss  Vesta  sometimes 
wondered  why.  Now  and  then  they  came 
out  to  lunch  with  her.  Others  had  died; 
for  Miss  Vesta  was  no  longer  young.  Some 
had  married,  which  amounted  to  the  same 
thing.  Miss  Vesta  lived  very  much  alone. 
As  years  went  on  she  sometimes  felt  as  if 
that  “b’und’ry  line,”  invisible,  intangible, 
unassailable  thing  as  it  wras,  had  in  deed  and 
truth  cut  her  oft*  from  her  old  familiar  life 
into  this  new  aud  unnatural  one,  in  which 
she  felt  herself  as  solitary  among  the  bus- 
tling young  couples  who  gossiped  and  laugh- 
eel  and  trusted  their  way  aloug,  with  unpaid 
debts  and  uncounted  babies,  as  the  gambrel- 
roofed,  unpainted  lioase  itself,  set  wistfully 
down  among  its  pert  aud  peaked  neighbors. 

In  pleasant  weather  she  hail  a theory  that 
she  did  not  think  about  these  tilings.  But 
when  it  was  stormy,  as  to-night,  she  could 
not  deny  that  she  hated  it  all — yes,  all ; the 
whole  new,  shiny,  vulgar  sight;  the  little 
square  lots  with  the  turned-up  turf,  in  wrhich 
no  tree  nor  shrub  had  found  a shelter,  not 
even  a make-shift  of  an  arbor- vitae,  fresh 
from  the  nursery,  and  shivering  to  a stake, 
like  a baby  learning  to  walk  in  a baby- 
jumper;  where  the  human  babies  played 
about  iu  the  mud,  while  their  fathers  paint- 
ed the  fences  and  put  on  silver  door-plates, 
and  their  mothers  wore  trailing  calico  wrap- 
pers on  wreek-days  and  velveteen  suits  ou 
Sundays,  and  kept  the  blinds  of  the  parlor 
shut.  She  hated  the  row  s of  cheap  houses, 
all  alike ; she  hated  the  signs  put  out,  “ For 
Sale”  or  “ To  Let ;”  the  shabby  paint  peeling 
oft*;  the  smell  of  the  concrete  sidewalks; 
the  barbarous  steam-shovel;  the  gangs  of 
laborers  putting  water- works  into  streets 
whose  existence  she  hail  not  heard  of  a 
.month  ago ; the  lines  of  lank  meu  pouring 
everyday  to  and  from  the  business  trains; 
the  serenity  of  their  uncultivated  and  un- 
thoughtful faces:  why,  the  half  of  them 
were  mortgaged  over  the  depth  of  soul  and 
body  for  those  square  little  showy  homes 
of  theirs! 

Miss  Vesta  felt  very  lonely  whenever  she 
began  to  hate  any  tiling.  So  now,  as  she 
stood  reluctantly  clinging  to  the  aslies-of- 
roses  curtains,  casting  her  eyes  up  aud  down 
the  empty  streets,  they  slowly  darkened  and 
blurred ; one  quiet  tear  rolled  aud  fell  upon 
her  gray  dress. 

“ Nonsense !”  said  Miss  Vesta,  with  a start. 
“ Salt  spoils  cashmere!”  and  she  w ent  for  the 
hartshorn  bottle  to  rub  oft*  the  spot.  Miss 
Vesta  did  not  often  cry. 

When  she  came  back,  resolutely  this  time, 
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to  draw  the  curtain  close,  she  saw,  across 
the  gloom  of  the  rapidly  darkening  street, 
and  through  the  drizzle  of  the  rain  which 
now  fell  steadily,  that  lights  were  astir  iu 
the  opposite  house.  She  stood  for  a minute 
looking  over.  It  was  Mr.  Jobbs,  with  ten- 
ants possible,  or  perhaps  even  actual.  It 
often  happened.  She  was  used  to  it — rath- 
er liked  to  see  it.  Of  all  these  people  w'lio 
came  out*  house-hunting  on  the  afternoon 
trains,  Jobbs  would  decoy  one  some  day  to 
sign  the  lease  of  his  leaky  house;  the  fam- 
ily would  have  the  rheumatism,  but  she 
would  have  neighbors.  Possibly  — who 
kuew? — pleasant  neighbors  like  the  dear 
old  lady  Church  who  had  pneumonia  there 
last  year;  or  the  young  Petti winkler,  with 
the  very  clean  baby,  on  the  corner;  or  even 
the  Purchases,  whom  she  liked  so  much 
wheu  she  helped  them  through  with  the 
scarlet  fever;  or  the  Adamses,  who  sub- 
scribed to  her  mission  Sunday-school. 

It  was  noticeable  how  perceptibly  Miss 
Vesta’s  opinion  of  Telephone  rose  as  she  stood 
looking  at  the  cheerful  dicker  of  Mr.  Jobbs’s 
kerosene  lamp  from  empty  room  to  empty 
room  across  there  iu  the  dusk,  and  the  bro- 
ken outliue  of  the  shadows  that  the  two 
men  made,  seen  through  the  uncurtained 
wiudows  as  Jobbs  threw  back  the  blinds. 
The  Jobbs  shadow  was  short,  square,  and 
familiar.  The  tenant  shadow  was' tall  and 
strange,  yet,  after  the  moment’s  glance, 
seemed  not  unfamiliar  either.  This  struck 
Miss  Vesta  pleasantly  as  she  drew  her  cur- 
tain in  good  faith  at  last,  shrinking  sudden- 
ly back,  as  if  she  had  herself  been  visible 
behind  the  small  greeu  panes  of  her  old 
window.  Perhaps  it  would  be  a gentle- 
manly person  with  a nice  wife.  Miss  Vesta 
felt  starved  sometimes  for  a woman — a wom- 
an one  would  care  to  see,  perhaps,  twice 
a week.  In  Palestine  how  she  and  Susy 
Hemlock  used  to  “ run  in”  every  day ! There 
seemed  no  place  to  “run  iu”  to  in  Tele- 
phone. And  Susy  was  dead.  And  it  was 
time  to  light  the  astral  lamp  and  the  kitch- 
en lamp,  aud  to  put  on  the  kettle.  She  must 
wash  the  celery  too,  which  would  not  keep 
till  to-morrow. 

It  was  scarcely  a Palestine  custom,  eating 
celery  for  supper.  Miss  Vesta  crushed  it 
delicately  and  doubtfully.  She  liked  to  do 
things  as  she  was  brought  up  to  do  them. 
She  washed  her  solitary  tea-cup  aud  her 
two  silver  spoons  and  her  lonely  goblet 
daintily  by  themselves  iu  the  Dresden  howl 
upon  the  table,  just  as  she  used  to  do  when 
she  ‘‘kept  help,”  before  her  Michigan  Cen- 
tral stock  went  down  and  she  had  no  one 
to  tell  her  that  it  was  time  to  sell.  Aft- 
er she  had  wiped  the  silver  and  glass  with 
delicate  fingers  upon  a fine  old  red  and  blue 
fruit  doyley  by  the  light  of  the  astral,  she 
went  into  the  kitchen,  turned  up  her  sleeves, 
turned  up  her  dress,  put  on  an  apron,  and 


“did”  the  rest  of  the  dishes  by  the  little 
brass  kitchen  lamp. 

After  this  she  turned  down  her  sleeves, 
with  darned  Valeucie tines  at  the  wrist, 
turned  down  the  skirt  of  the  cashmere 
(which  had  been  her  “afternoon  dress”  for 
seven  years),  went  into  the  silent  parlor 
and  lighted  the  fire  in  the  fire-place,  and 
sat  down  alone.  She  did  not  light  that  fire 
often.  Open  fires  are  expensive  company* 
When  it  stormed,  she  sometimes  allowed 
herself  the  luxury.  She  sat  in  a low  cush- 
ioned rocking-chair,  in  the  irregular  light. 
She  had  a pink  ribbon  at  her  throat,  over 
her  gray  dress;  it  was  of  the  old-fashioned 
rose  pink  now  so  hard  to  fiud,  not  a scorch 
of  Magenta  iu  it,  pure  as  a blush-bud  on  a 
June  day,  deepening  as  one  looked  at  it. 
Stiff  little  roses  were  painted  on  it  iu  water- 
colors.  Susy  Hemlock  painted  that  ribbon 
for  her  one  day;  she  had  a cold — couldn’t 
come — couldu’t  wait — Jared  brought  it 
over. 

Miss  Vesta  rose  and  walked  about  the 
room  two  or  three  times.  The  Rolliustall 
ladies  often  had  that  trick  of  pacing  the 
room — a habit  which  only  women  of  inde- 
pendent character  and  circumstance  are  apt 
to  have,  I believe.  The  Rolliustalls  had  al- 
ways felt  at  liberty  to  do  os  they  chose. 
Usually,  however,  they  chose  to  do  largely 
the  same  thiugs.  When  they  married,  they 
married  elergyineu  or  lawyers ; brought  up 
their  children  to  have  the  measles  under 
allopathic  treatment,  to  brush  their  teeth 
three  times  a day,  and  never  to  go  to  church 
twice  a Sunday  before  they  were  five  years 
old.  When  they  did  not  marry,  they  kept 
house;  no  female  Rolliustall  went  to  live 
with  her  relatives  unless  it  were  a very 
clear  case  that  she  was  the  giver,  not  the 
receiver,  of  benefits  by  so  doing ; they  never 
quartered  themselves  on  young  married 
brothers  or  struggling  male  cousins:  a Rol- 
1 install  preferred  her  own  household,  if  it 
were  in  an  attic.  No  one  e ver  questioned  the 
suitability  of  any  such  arrangement  which 
members  of  her  family  mifelit  make.  Miss 
Vesta  herself  was  but  thirty-five  when  her 
mother  died,  and  there  was  a second  cousin 
who  took  a flat  alone  at  twenty-six.  But 
hei'8  died.  Jane  Rollinstall  bore  forever 
about  her  the  sacred  aud  sweet  shield  of 
maiden  widowhood.  Happy  Jaue! 

Miss  Vesta  said  “Happy  Jane!”  aloud, 
pacing  bitterly  to  and  fro.  The  storm  had 
now  come  on  heavily,  and  she  could  hear 
the  wind  beat  up  and  down  the  level,  lone- 
ly street.  Miss  Vesta’s  had  not  died.  Now 
and  then  Miss  Vesta  remembered  this.  It 
was  a luxury  to  think  about  him  at  all, 
like  the  open  fire,  only  to  be  indulged  in  on 
stormy  nights.  He  had  not  died.  O that 
he  had ! O that  he  hod ! Sometimes,  if 
it  stormed  very  hard,  Miss  Vesta  said  this 
too  aloud,  crying  passionately  out.  Some- 
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times  she  thought  if  this  had  been  so,  how 
blessed  she  would  he.  But  he  did  not  die; 
he  only  got  tired  of  waiting.  Why  was  it 
that  men  could  not  wait!  Women  did. 

And  they  could  not  marry  then.  Jared 
himself  admitted  it  after  a while.  But  it 
was  a good  while  before  Miss  Vesta  stopped 
rememlieriug  on  stormy  nights  how  he  look- 
ed the  day  she  told  him — blazing,  white, 
taking  her  face  between  his  shaking  hands 
— her  face,  young  then,  and  not  uncomely : 
there  was  never  a Roll  install  who  was  not 
comely.  They  used  that  sweet,  decorous 
word  wheu  they  spoke  of  it  even  in  their 
own  hearts;  it  seemed  more  reserved,  Miss 
Vesta  thought,  more  modest,  thau  “pretty” 
or  “good-looking.” 

Miss  Vesta’s  thought  had  diverged  just 
here,  like  my  sentence.  She  did  not  like 
to  keep  it  where  it  was;  it  took  her  breath. 

“I  never  will  endure  it!”  Jared  Hemlock 
said.  “I  cau  not  live  without  you.  Nei- 
ther heaven  nor  hell  shall  come  between 
ns.  I’ll  have  you  some  how,  Vesta.” 

Miss  Vesta’s  pale  face  scorched  as  she  sat 
alone  there  by  her  own  tire,  with  no  one 
else  in  all  the  empty  house.  She  looked  at 
her  withering  hands,  the  prim,  pure  colors 
of  her  dress.  It  seemed  to  her  a kind  of 
rudeness  that  any  man  should,  ever  have 
been  in  the  world  talking  so  to  her,  it  was 
so  far  off  now.  And  then  he  had  not  had 
her  somehow.  He  had  lived  without  her. 
He  had  endured  it.  Nor  was  it  lieaveu  or 
hell  that  had  come  between  them. 

It  was  nothing  so  romantic  or  profane  as  ^ 
that,  thought  poor  Miss  Vesta.  It  was  only 
that  her  mother  had  the  paralytic  stroke,  and 
that  her  father,  as  every  body  knew,  grew 
blind.  Some  one  mnst  take  care  of  them. 
There  was  nobody  but  Miss  Vesta. 

And  theu  there  was  not  much  to  live  on. 
There  were  rich  Roll  installs — rich  enough 
to  have  bought  up  the  Michigan  Central 
Railroad — but  that  was  the  Rhode  Island 
braucli.  Ami  Jared  was  the  minister's  son. 
Ministers,  of  course,  were  poor.  Jared  said 
he  never  would' be  a minister.  He  studied 
law.  And  they  had  waited  and  waited. 
Jared  used  to  come  to  tea  every  Thursday 
night. 

And  then  there  came  a time  when  Jared 
would  wait  no  longer.  He  went  to  Ger- 
many. Jared  went  to  Germany,  to  study  i 
law  or  something.  He  went  partly  for  his  i 
health,  poor  fellow.  He  h^d  a touch  of  ! 
rheumatism,  or  — what  was  it  f At  first 
they  wrote  to  one  another.  But  her  moth- 
er lived  on,  and  on,  and  on,  poor  moth- 
er! quite  changed,  and  with  broken  mind 
and  petulant  ways.  And  when  her  father 
grew  so  helpless  Miss  Vesta  sat  down  one 
day,  in  a fever  of  worry  and  weariness,  and 
wrote  to  Jared  that  since  her  duty  was  at 
home,  and  was  likely  to  be  there  till  she 
was  old  and  ill  herself,  since  God  had  willed 


it  so,  and  since  they  could  uot  help  it,  she  or 
he,  and  since  he  was  so  far  away,  and  iu 
strange  scenes  and  among  strange  people, 
perhaps  they  had  better  call  themselves 
dear  friends  only  to  each  other,  knowing 
so  little  as  they  did  what  the  future  had 
in  store  for  him  especially.  And  Jared 
wrote  that  perhaps  they  had,  but  that  no 
one  else  could  be  so  dear  as  she — uot  even 
in  Germany;  which  was  a great  comfort  to 
Miss  Vesta  for  a little  while.  She  had  nev- 
er been  iu  Germany.  She  felt  as  if  that 
mysterious  country  abounded  in  pleasant 
ladies  with  no  invalid  parents  to  take  care 
of.  And  so  by-and-by  Jared  did  not  write 
so  often.  Aud  so  oue  day  she  saw  it  in  the 
Puritan  Recorder  that  he  was  married,  and 
that  his  wife’s  first  name  was  Berta,  aud 
that  she  lived  in  Leipsic.  And  Jared  sent 
cards  to  the  family.  And  theu  he  wrote 
no  more.  And  he  had  never  come  home. 
Jane  Rolliustall  had  a theory  that  he  was 
dead.  Once  she  had  expressed  it  to  Miss 
Vesta.  But  Miss  Vesta  could  uot  talk  about 
it.  She  did  not  answer  Jane.  Her  father 
died  that  year.  When  she  was  thirty-five 
her  mother  followed  him.  The  old  lady 
complained  a great  deal  to  the  neighbors  of 
her  daughter  the  last  year  of  her  life;  said 
that  Vesta  had  not  got  married,  aud  was  a 
burden  to  the  family.  Miss  Vesta  laid  her 
away  in  the  Rolliustall  lot  of  the  Palestine 
Cemetery,  with  a sickening  grief  which  none 
of  the  occasional  friends  who  came  from 
Boston  to  lunch  with  her  seemed  to  under- 
stand; cveu  Jane  Rolliustall  herself  said  it 
was  not  like  losing  one’s  husband  or  lover, 
but  invited  Miss  Vesta  to  spend  a mouth 
with  her. 

Miss  Vesta  cried  when  nobody  saw  her, 
and  then  cried  because  there  was  nobody  to 
see  her;  and  so,  for  economy,  gave  up  cry- 
ing by-and-by,  except  on  stormy  nights,  as  I 
said.  She  had  lived  a hard  life  of  devotion 
to  a hard  duty  for  a great  while.  Every 
nerve  iu  her  bodjf  and  soul  quivered  tense 
now  like  a breaking  thing.  She  could  not 
afford  to  become  hysterical.  If  she  did, 
something  would  snap. 

Youth  dies  hard,  and  hope  harder.  Miss 
Vesta  could  not  understand  at  first,  wheu 
at  thirty-five  she  was  left  alone  in  the  nn- 
painted  house,  where  two  hundred  years  of 
human  joy  and  anguish  kept  her  mute  com- 
pany, that  doing  one’s  definite  duty  brave- 
ly and  patiently  to  the  end  does  not  bring 
one  definite  happiness.  She  had  really  felt 
sometimes  as  if  God  must  mean  to  surprise 
her  now  that  the  duty  was  done,  as  if  He 
had  kept  some  good  thing  waiting  till  she 
could  take  it. 

At  first  she  thought  it  mnst  be  the  mis- 
sion Sunday-school  He  meant,  for  to  the 
Sunday-school  she  had  turned  devoutly  and 
devotedly  as  soon  as  her  lonely  hands  were 
free.  All  the  Rollinstall  ladies  taught  in 
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mission  schools ; usually  stopped  when  they 
married,  and  gave  the  class  to  some  well- 
connected  young  lady  who  wras  actively  de- 
sirous for  religious  usefulness. 

It  was  with  as  much  surprise  as  pain  that 
Miss  Vesta  discovered  by-aud-by  that  there 
were  fierce  clamors  and  wide  wastes  in  her 
nature  which  even  her  twelve  big,  red, 
freckled  boys  in  the  vestry  could  not  till. 
They  were  fine  fellows ; and  when  the  su- 
perintendent said  that  each  class  might 
give  itself  a name  for  use  at  the  concert,  he 
suggested  that  they  should  be  called  Lilies- 
of-the- Valley. 

But  ah ! if  hope  dies  hard,  perhaps,  after 
all,  youth  dies  harder.  Miss  Vesta  was  still 
“comely,”  and  the  old  people  were  gone. 
Palestine  bachelors  and  widowers  began  to 
think  of  this.  On  week-days,  between  the 
returning  excitements  of  the  mission  school, 
Miss  Vesta’s  life  vibrated  now  with  strange 
confusious.  The  minister  himself  paid  his 
decorous  distinct  addresses  at  the  ancient 
bouse,  and  Miss  Vesta  had  all  the  weakness 
of  a woman  of  the  olden  time  (to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  added  family  predilections  in  this 
direction)  for  ministers.  At  least  two  law- 
yers came,  saw,  and  were  conquered  ; and 
Jane  Rolliustall  herself  wrote,  advising  her 
to  think  seriously  of  the  shoe-and-lcather 
merchant  who  did  business  in  Boston.  But 
Miss  Vesta  watched  them  all  come  and  go 
with  pure  and  puzzled  eyes.  She  had  loved 
one  man.  She  had  promised  to  be  his  wife. 
His  hand  had  held  her;  his  kiss  had  touch- 
ed her.  What  did  they  mean,  these  other 
men  f What  did  they  expect  f Could  a 
woman  do  that  thing  again! 

.“How  dare  you?”  she  cried,  to  the  shoe- 
aml-leather  lover,  when  he  urged  his  suit  a 
little  on  a moonlight  evening,  coming  from 
the  preparatory  lecture ; and  then  had  fled 
from  him,  aghast,  sobbing,  like  an  insulted 
girl. 

But  if  youth  and  hope  die  hard,  the  ca- 
pacity for  love  dies  harder.  Here  in  Tele- 
phone, in  this  uufamiliar  life,  with  silence 
for  her  lover,  with  solitude  for  her  husband, 
with  louely  hours  for  her  children,  Miss 
Vesta  had  been,  perhaps,  most  sorely  bested. 
There  w as  a minister,  too,  in  Telephone.  He 
presided  over  the  Union  Church,  that  tow- 
ered  literally  opposite  the  Telephone  Bowl- 
iug*  Alley.  Miss  Vesta  disapproved  of  Union 
churches  on  general  principles ; thought 
them  not  apt  to  be  sound ; her  family  had 
always  thought  so.  But  since  her  old  Pal- 
estine pastor,  Dr.  Conserve,  had  accepted  a 
call  to  Boston,  there  w as  little  to  do  but  to 
submit  gracefully  to  the  march  of  circum- 
stances. Miss  Vesta  waited  on  the  Union 
gentlcmnn’s  preaching,  and  the  Union  geu- 
tlenian  waited  on  her. 

Miss  Vesta  was  lonely : that  can  not  be 
denied.  And  every  week  she  thought  she 
grew’  lonelier — a little.  She  tried  bard  to 


like  the  Union  minister.  For  a whole  w’eek 
she  kept  him  waiting  for  his  answ’er.  She 
went  alone  into  her  room,  and  sat  down  in 
her  gray  dress  and  pink  ribbon  that  Susy 
Hemlock  painted,  and  folded  her  hands,  and 
said,  “Let  me  see  if  I can  not  love  this  good 
man.”  But  when  the  week  was  over,  she 
went  to  him  and  gravely  said, 

“When  I was  young  I promised  to  bo 
some  one’s  wife.  I can  not  do  that  twice. 
A woman  can  not — ” 

“ But  other  women  are  not  so  fastidious,” 
interrupted  the  minister,  with  a flash  of 
temper.  He  had  never  had  a woman  refuse 
him  before. 

“ Then  I am  not  like  other  women,”  said 
Miss  Vesta,  simply. 

So  now  she  sat  alone  in  the  November 
storm,  in  the  solitary  house,  thiuking  about 
these  things.  Her  thoughts  were  sad 
enough,  as  those  of  the  solitary  may  be — 
must  be,  we  sometimes  say ; but  they  were 
not  disquiet  or  perplexed.  Miss  Vesta  was 
not  a great,  or  wise,  or  exceptional  woman ; 
she  had  lived  a plain  and  commonplace 
life;  no  heroic  chance  had  opened  before 
her;  usefulness  and  honor  had  spoken  to 
her  in  lowly  language ; her  story  had  been 
all  prose. 

But  one  poem  Miss  Vesta  knew  by  heart — 
the  long,  sweet,  sane  poem  of  a pure  aud 
permanent  love.  She  was  a delicate  aud 
tender  woman ; she  had  felt  as  if  her  deli- 
cacy and  tenderness  both  demanded  of  her 
that  she  should  be  true  to  the  best  aud 
highest  side  of  her  nature,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
she  understood  it : Miss  Vesta  was  an  old- 
fashioned  woman,  and  did  not  think  much 
about  “ nature.”  All  she  knew  was  that 
God  had  given  her  one  right  love  for  one 
right  man,  and  that  solitude  was  a small 
cross  to  count  against  the  wearing  of  such 
a crown.  It  was  the  only  ideal  she  had; 
of  reforms,  causes,  missious,  aud  careers 
she  knew  little.  She  did  not  care  much 
even  about  “ Boston  culture,”  aud  sat  puz- 
zled W'hen  the  ladies  talked  about  it  at 
lunch.  It  was  different  somehow  from  what 
she  was  taught  at  the  Palestine  Female 
Seminary.  Her  unreasoning  and  unswerv- 
ing love,  I say,  was  the  only  ideal  she  had. 
She  cherished  it  in  purity  and  peace;  she 
served  it  in  honor  aud  fidelity.  Nobody 
called  her  a great  woman.  But  that  does 
not  matter.  God  understood. 

Miss  Vesta  weut  to  bed  early  that  stormy 
night;  put  away  Susy’s  painted  ribbon  in  a 
little  olive-wood  box  where  she  kept  a few 
other  precious,  useless  things  (her  thin  old 
betrothal  ring  among  them);  folded  her 
gray  cashmere  skirt  carefully ; screwed  out 
the  lonely  astral ; knelt  and  said  her  prayers ; 
asked  the  Lord,  as  usual,  to  bless  Jared 
Hemlock,  without  the  least  doubt  in  the 
world  as  to  whether  that  awful  and  infi- 
nite Will  could  be  shaken  by  a thing  so 
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slight  as  the  Ttv<j nest  of  ft  solitary  old  maid 
shivering'  hi  her  night  dress  on  her  knees, 
asking  the  jiftine  thing  in  the  frame  way  ev- 
ery night  for  fifteen  years.  Theology  was 
not  Miss  Vesta's  specialty.  It.  w m one’s 
duty  to  say  oue’fr  prayers.  And  see,  when 
they  are  said,  and  the  light  of  the  economic- 
al street  gas,  which  Telepliime  will  put  out 
at  half  past  eleven,  falls  in  through  the 
parted  ashes- of- roses  Curtain  upon  the 
smooth  white  bed-spread.  and  the  increas- 
ing rain  drives  against  the  MinaH-paned  win- 
dow ami  the  sunken  piazza  roof,  hpvy  peace- 
fully otic  falls  asleep! 

It  w as  t wenty  minutes  past  five  o’clock — 
au  angry  storm.  Miss  Vesta  waked,  ten  min- 
utes before  her  usual  time,  wondering  w hy, 
above  the  raging  of  the  wind  and  wet,  the 
milk-man  stood  making  such  a racket  at 
the  door  below.  She  got  herself  hurriedly 


into  her  wrapper;  then,  filled  with  a dim 
consciousness  of  the  unusual,  anticipating 
possible  parley#  with  unknown  tradesmen 
on  uivgnessed  themes,  modestly  slipped  in- 
stead into  the  gray  cashmere, and, throwing 
an  old  lace  handkerchief  round  her  collar 
less  neck,  went  shivering  down  and  confid- 
ingly drew  the  holt  without  question  or 
demur.  >Sbe  peered  out  info  the  breaking 
darkness  through  the  curtain  of  the  rain. 
u Jerry,  is  that  you  V* 
u Ma<lam  f — excuse  ine.” 

It  w as  not  Jerry.  Miss  Vesta  pushed  the 
door  a tri tie  closer,  but  stood  serene,  looking 
through  the  crack.  A man  was  out  there, 
dripping  ; dazed,  it  seemed. 

“ 1 thought  if  was  the m i Ikrna an she  said, 
placidly. 

“Would  yon  be  good  enough  to  call  your 
husband  V*  gasped  the  visitor.  “I — I did 
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uot  mean  to  disturb  a lady  at  this  untimely 
hour ; but  the  fact  is,  I’m  suffering.” 

“ Step  in,  then,  out  of  the  rain,”  said  Miss 
Vesta,  decidedly.  Miss  Vesta  was  not  “ tim- 
id.” And  this  was  no  tramp.  Besides,  why 
tell  strange  men  that  she  had  no  husband  f 
It  was  far  easier  to  let  this  person  come  into 
the  front  entry. 

He  stepped  in.  Miss  Vesta  bail  left  one 
of  her  brass  kitchen  lamps  burning  on  the 
stairway  lauding.  The  feeble  glimmer  strug- 
gled half-way  down,  fainted,  and  fell  into 
the  mysterious  half  light  in  which  her  vis- 
itor stood  facing  her.  He  had  taken  otf  his 
hat. 

“I  bought  that  confounded  house  oppo- 
site yesterday,”  began  the  man  at  once — 
44 your  pardon,  madam:  I mean  that  very 
unpleasant  house.  I took  the  whim  to  stay 
in  it;  sent  in  town  for  my  things.  Don’t 
think  me  crazy.  I’ve  nobody  but  myself  to 
think  of.  As  well  there  as  in  hotels.  That 
Jobbs  built  up  a furnace  tire.  There  was  a 
sofa  and  an  empty  pillow-case  left  by  the 
last  tenants — decoys,  I suppose.  Madam, 
that  house  leaked  like  an  umbrella  turned 
wrong  side  out;  spattered  into  my  face; 
trickled  up  my  sleeve;  tickled  my  feet; 
crawled  down  my  neck;  ran  in  streams 
down  the  register;  put  out  the  furnace  tire 
— almost  did  as  much  for  me.  I am  subject 
to  rheumatism  at  the  heart.  I stood  it  till 
I thought  somebody  would  be  stirring.  I — 
I’ll  not  come  iu  to  annoy  a lady  unless  there 
are  gentlemen  here;  but — excuse  me,  mad- 
am ; I am  in  great  pain.” 

He  staggered  slightly,  leaning  agaiust 
the  half-shut  door  through  which  the  pur- 
suing storm  beat  in. 

“Come!”  said  Miss  Vesta.  She  shut  the 
front-door,  and  herself  led  the  way  into  the 
dim  and  silent  sitting-room,  where  the  em- 
bers of  last  night’s  tire  peered  wiuking 
sleepily  through  the  ashes. 

The  intruder  followed  her  without  speak- 
ing, groaning  now  and  then. 

Miss  Vesta  started  the  tire  promptly,  and 
went  out  to  get  the  little  lamp  from  the 
landing.  She  did  uot  look  at  her  visitor  as 
she  went.  He  might  murder  her  if  he  chose. 
She  would  not  turn  a man  with  rheumatism 
at  the  heart  out  into  the  storm.  The  con- 
ventional propriety  of  her  hospitality  it 
never  occurred  to  Miss  Vesta’s  mind  to 
question,  or  to  question  if  any  body  else 
would  question  it.  The  Rollinstalls  were 
ladies.  They  never  did  what  was  not 
proper.  Every  body  knew  that.  If  Miss 
Vesta  chose  to  turn  her  house  into  a hospi- 1 
tal  for  tramps  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
her  so  doing  would  in  itself  be  the  only 
explanation  that  the  eccentricity  would  re- 
quire. 

While  Miss  Vesta  was  gone  for  the  brass 
lamp  the  tire  began  to  burn. 

She  came  in,  looking  very  pale  and  sweet 


and  assured  iu  her  colorless  dress,  carrying 
the  lamp  with  one  thin  hand  curved  to  shel- 
ter the  tiny  dame.  It  w'us  a delicate  and 
faithful  motion — like  Miss  Vesta. 

Crouched  over  the  waxing  tire,  haggard, 
with  one  hand  on  his  heart,  she  found  her 
man.  She  went  directly  up,  and  began 
with  the  business-like  sympathy  of  voice 
that  she  reserved  for  watching  and  funer- 
als and  all  the  old-time  neighborly  services 
to  the  suffering. 

“Now  what  is  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
for  youf  Let  me  see  your  pulse.  No, 
your  face  first.” 

In  the  light  of  the  lamp  and  tire  he  turn- 
ed his  face,  und  they  looked  at  one  another. 

“ You  are  the  man — you  are  the  gentle- 
man who  handed  me  the  celery,”  said  Miss 
Vesta,  after  a pause.  Then  she  began  to 
tremble.  Then  she  dung  away  his  hand, 
which  she  had  lifted  with  cold  far  fingers 
to  feel  the  pulse.  She  retreated  from  him 
suspiciously. 

“I  don’t  know  who  you  are !”  she  shrilly 
cried. 

“Forgive  me,  Vesta!”  he  said,  stretching 
out  his  shaking  arm.  “Before  God  I did 
not  know!  Every  thing  is  so  changed — ” 

“But  where  is  Mrs.  Hemlock!”  asked 
Miss  Vesta.  We  must  forgive  her.  Rheu- 
matism at  the  heart  is  a passing  pain,  soon 
over.  That  other  pain  of  Miss  Vesta’s  had 
lasted  fifteen  years.  And  Jared  was  warm 
now  and  comfortable;  had  tasted  of  the 
coffee  she  had  cooked;  Miss  Vesta  ate  and 
drank  nothing.  She  took  care  of  him, 
with  compressed  and  colorless  lips,  dutiful- 
ly, as  of  an  old  neighbor;  the  tramp  would 
have  been  treated  as  conscientiously,  more 
tenderly.  She  had  asked  no  questions. 
His  eye  had  followed  her.  They  had  both 
been  silent  and  constrained.  Now  that  he 
wras  out  of  suffering,  Miss  Vesta  began  to 
wonder  what  Jane  Rollinstall  would  say. 
So  she  asked : 

“ Where  is  Mrs.  Hemlock  f Where  is  your 
wife!” — primly,  with  the  sharpest  twang 
Jared  bad  ever  heard  in  her  voice.  Miss 
Vesta  had  a soft  voice. 

“I  have  no  wife,”- he  said,  not  more  gen- 
tly. 

“ When  did  she  die  !” 

“I  don’t  kuow,”  said  Jared,  meekly,  with 
a dash  of  his  old  sauciuess. 

“ Don’t  know?”  exclaimed  Miss  Vesta,  with 
great  propriety  of  maimer. 

“ I never  hail  any,”  pursued  Jared.  He 
lK>gan  to  whistle ; then  said,  “ Excuse  me, 
Vesta.”  . 

“ You  are  perfectly  excusable,”  said  Miss 
Vesta,  still  w ith  much  Rollinstall  dignity. 
“But  we  had  the  cards.  I do  not  under- 
stand you,  Jared  Hemlock.  I do  uot  un- 
stand  any  thing — any  thing  in  this  world.” 
She  broke  down  with  an  unexpected  little 
w omanish  wail. 
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“Berta  jilted  me,”  said  Jared,  shortly. 
“Perhaps  you  can  understand  that.  She 
fonnd  a German  baron  she  liked  better. 
She  jilted  me  at  the  very  last  moment.  I 
deserved  it.” 

“Oh!”  said  Miss  Vesta.  She  did  not  say 
he  did  not. 

“And  Pm  glad  of  it,”  added  Jared. 

“Oh!”  said  Miss  Vesta  again.  She  did 
not  say  she  was  sorry. 

“ But,  of  course,”  observed  Jared,  stirring 
his  coffee,  with'  a touch  of  embarrassment, 
“1  thought  you  were  married  loug  ago.  I 
was  ashamed  to  come  back  to  you,  Vesta. 
To  think  how  I did  come  in  the  end — a beg- 
gar— a tramp— drowned — a rat — a dying 
rat!”  continued  Jared,  with  twinkling  eyes. 
“And  to  think  of  your  saying,  6 Is  that  you, 
Jerry?’”  He  laughed.  Despite  herself — 
the  sensitive,  suspicious,  wotnau’s  self  that 
was  stung  and  bewildered  in  every  nerve — 
Miss  Vesta  laughed  too. 

“It  teas  funny,”  said  Miss  Vesta. 

“Very  well,  then,”  said  Jared;  “suppose 
yon  eat  your  breakfast.” 

“There  is  the  celery,”  said  Miss  Vesta. 

She  brought  the  celery,  and  Jared  ate 
some  of  it.  She  looked  on.  Jared  said  it 
was  frozen,  and  she  said  she  did  not  won- 
der; and  then  neither  of  them  said  any 
thing. 

The  clear  day  drew  on;  the  wind  was 
shifting ; through  the  curtain  of  the  rain  a 
soft  gray  light  began  to  stir. 

Jared  sat  by  the  fire,  aud  Miss  Vesta  put 
away  the  breakfast-tilings.  The  wind  went 
down.  Scant  drops  trickled  and  twinkled 
from  the  piazza  roof.  People  went  by  to 
the  business  train;  they  left  their  umbrel- 
las, and  nodded  at  each  other  merrily.  The 
gray  light  sweetened;  a warm  color,  lay 
upon  the  gravel  heaps  in  the  corner  lot. 
By-and-by  there  came  the  sun-burst. 

Miss  Vesta  was  standing  by  the  wiudow, 
and  it  broke  full  against  her  face — the 
shrinking,  womanly  face,  pale  and  pinched 
and  perplexed.  Jared  Hemlock  wondered 
what  it  was  like  to  be  a woman ; to  be 
treated  as  he  had  treated  her;  to  stand 
there  waiting,  not  able  to  say  what  she 
thought,  or  felt,  or  wanted ; wounded, 
wrung,  and  dumb, yet  so  tender!  Aud  true 
— so  true ! 

He  weut  abruptly  over  to  her,  and  said : 
“ Vesta,  Ym  not  tit  to  touch  the  hem  of  your 
dress.”  But  he  put  out  one  finger  and  tim- 
idly stroked  the  old  gray  cashmere  sleeve. 
“ I never  felt  about  any  body  as  I did — as  I 
do — about  you,”  said  Jared  Hemlock.  He 
did  not  whistle  now,  uor  laugh.  Miss  Vesta 
looked  at  him  piercingly.  She  did  not  un- 
derstand that.  Perhaps  it  was  because  she 
was  not  a man.  Men  were  so  different. 
The  Rollinstalls  had  always  held  that  men 
were  very  different.  “ It  won’t  do  for  me  to 
stay  on  this  way,”  said  Jared,  awkwardly. 


“I  ought  to  take  the  next  train,  you  know, 
aud — clear  out,  aud  all  that.” 

“Yes,” said  Miss  Vesta. 

“ It  sounds  mean,”  said  Jared,  “ but  I don’t 
mean  to  be  mean.  If  I supposed  you’d  ever 
take  me  now,  Vesta,  after  all — perhaps  by- 
aud-by,  wheu  you’ve  got  used  to  me — there 
isn’t  much  to  take,  Vesta  dear — -an  old  fel- 
low with  rheumatism.  It’s  endocarditis,” 
added  Jared,  with  a scientific  air,  “ if  you’d 
like  to  know.” 

“ I’m  glad  you  didn’t  marry  her,”  said  Miss 
Vesta, trembling.  “But — ” She  stopped; 
she  could  not  say  what  she  was  thinking. 
She  looked  at  him  ; her  delicate  face  shone. 
So  the  priestess  might  have  looked,  tending 
the  white  fire  in  that  older,  ruder  age  which 
cherished  its  own  share  of  delicate  ideals. 
She  lifted  her  head  with  a certaiu  haughti- 
ness. “ I uever  kissed  any  one — any  mail — 
but  you.” 

She  lia<l  not  meant  to  say  it,  but  it  was 
said.  He  bad  not  meant  to  do  it,  but  it  was 
done. 

“All  the  more  reason,  Vesta,  why  you 
should  do  it  again.” 

“ I wonder,”  said  Miss  Vesta,  presently, 
“ wlmt  Jane  Roll  install  tvill  say  ?” 

“ Why,  really,”  said  Jared,  in  a comforta- 
ble, commonplace  tone,  “ what  with  my  com- 
ing in  the  rain  and  all,  and  the  fuss  it  would 
be  to  explain — I hate  a fuss,  Vesta.  Sup- 
pose we  omit  that  stanza — suppose  we  go 
somewhere  and  get  married?  I don’t  see 
hut  oue  time’s  as  well  as  another:  aud  the 
sun  is  out.” 

“The  Rollinstalls  never  have  done  such 
a tiling,”  said  Miss  Vesta,  hastily. 

“I  doubt  if  they  ever  hail  the  opportuni- 
ty,” observed  the  lover,  irreverently.  He 
began  to  whistle  again ; but  Miss  Vesta, 
looking  up,  saw  that  his  eyes  were  full; 
the  hand  with  which  he  held  her  shook. 
“The  amount  of  it  is,”  he  said,  less  dis- 
tinctly, “I’ve  beaten  about  the  world  so 
long  alone,  aud  you — you — you — my  poor 
girl!  Come,  we  ain’t  young  any  more, 
Vesta!  We’ve  tried  being  louesome  long 
enough.  I don’t  feel  as  if  we  had  a min- 
ute to  lose.  If  I’m  fit  to  be  taken  at  all, 
I’m  fit  to  be  taken  at  once.  Besides,” 
added  Jared,  clearing  his  voice,  “you’ll 
have  to  take  me  in  for  charity.  J can’t  go 
back  to  that  confounded  house  (I  paid 
five  thousand  dollars  for  it) ; I haven’t 
any  place  to  go.  If  you’re  going  to  keep 
me,  I think  it’s  more  proper  we  should  be 
married.” 

“ I suppose  it  is,”  suggested  Miss  Vesta, 
after  some  thought.  “ We  might  go  to  Jane 
Rollinstall’s ; she  would  send  for  Dr.  Cou- 
serve.  I should  have  preferred  to  wait  till 
I had  thought  more  about  it.  But  if  you 
should  have  another  of  those  attacks,  I — 
should  prefer  to  take  care  of  you.  It’s  uo- 
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body’s  business  but  ours,”  pursued  Miss  Ves- 
ta, with  a touch  of  the  family  dignity. 

The  sun  came  out,  and  came  out.  It 
seemed  as  if  there  never  was  so  much  sun 
to  come  out  l>efore.  The  fickle  wind  turned 
south,  and  there  staid  faithfully. 

They  went  into  Boston  on  the  noon  train. 
Half  Telephone  weut  too.  Telephone  al- 
ways went  to  Boston  after  a storm. 

Miss  Vesta  would  not  take  his  arm ; she 
said,  “Wait  till  we  come  home;”  hut  she 
walked  beside  him  with  delicately  lifted 
head.  She  drew  the  old-fashioned  lace 
veil,  and  under  her  cloak  she  wore  Susy’s 
painted  pink  ribbon  and  the  cashmere  dress. 
She  thought  of  putting  on  her  silk;  hut  it 
was  black.  She  had  brought  down  the  thin 
engagement  ring,  and  Jared  had  put  it  on 
again.  She  said  she  should  have  plenty  of 
time  to  get  some  gloves  in  town. 

The  sun  came  out,  and  came  out,  and  came 
out.  The  turned-up  turf  in  the  square  lots 
took  on  warm  shades  of  brown  and  scanty 
green.  People  opened  the  blinds  of  the 
shut  parlors  (on  account  of  the  moths)  to 
let  in  the  air.  The  rows  of  cheap  houses 
looked  fresh  and  clean  ; the  gangs  of  labor- 
ers whistled  at  their  work;  the  smell  of  the 
concrete  sidewalk  came  up  pleasantly,  as  if 
to  remind  one  of  summer,  w hen  the  air  would 
be  full  of  it;  the  signs  put  out  read  cheer- 
fully. How  many  happy  homes  there  were 
“ For  Sale”  or  “ To  Let”  in  Telephone ! . All 
the  business  men  Miss  Vesta  and  Jared  met 
had  paid  for  their  houses ; their  faces  shone ; 
they  did  not  seem  lank  at  all.  Miss  Vesta 
thought  how  many  intelligent-looking  peo- 
ple lived  in  Telephone.  She  told  Jared  she 
thought  the  place  was  rapidly  becoming  cul- 
tivated. 

The  ladies  of  the  neighborhood  passed 
them ; only  oue  had  on  velveteen ; they  were 
going  in  shopping;  they  wore  pretty,  mod- 
est clothes.  The  Petti  winkle  baby  trundled 
by  in  its  carriage,  holding  out  its  hands  to 
Vesta.  The  Purchases  nodded  at  her,  smil- 
ing through  the  window.  One  of  the 
Adamses  stopped  and  told  her  that  the  old 
lady  Church  had  sent  in  five  dollars  from 
Boston  for  the  missiou  school.  In  the  dis- 
tance the  steam-shovel  sighed  softly. 

They  looked  back  as  they  turned  the  con- 
crete corner  to  the  station.  On  an  old  gray 
house  with  little  panes  of  glass  and  some 
elm -trees  two  hundred  years  breathed  a 
pure  and  patriarchal  benediction. 

“ Heaven  bless  it !”  said  Miss  Vesta. 

On  a saucy,  shabby  cottage  wdtli  a sus- 
piciously wet  roof  the  morning  sun  winked 
warily. 

“It  was  only  two  years  old,  after  all,” 
said  Jared,  forgivingly.  “Too  young  to 
know  better.  I’ll  turn  it  into  a mission 
school.” 

The  station-mistress  came  out  to  see  them 
when  they  got  to  the  station.  Jared  went 


to  telegraph  to  Jane  Rollinstall  and  Dr. 
Conserve.  The  station-mistress  told  Miss 
Vesta  she  didn’t  know  it  was  au  acquaint- 
ance of  hers,  and  asked  her  if  she  was  goin’ 
in  to  Cousin  Jane’s.  The  station-mistress 
had  on  a clean  white  apron  over  the  alpaca 
dress.  The  baby  sat  on  the  floor  and  held 
the  door  open — the  stockings  were  blue 
that  day.  The  sun  lay  distinctly  on  the 
modern  carpet ; it  was  so  warm  that  there 
was  no  fire  in  the  air-tight  stove,  and  the 
German  ivy  jar  stood  upon  it ; the  paper 
dado  glittered  like  old  mosaic  varnished; 
the  chromos  were  framed  in  the  colored 
straw  and  hung  over  the  piano.  The  girl 
in  the  pull-back  was  ornamenting  the  cali- 
co  pantaloons  with  stripes  of  deep  brick- 
colored  worsted  braid;  as  she  sewed  she 
sang.  There  was  a red  geranium  in  one  of 
the  decorated  blackiug  bottles.  The  sta- 
tion-mistress said  it  was  one  of  the  days 
every  body  went  to  Boston.  She  said  fojks 
looked  so  happy  after  it  had  rained.  Then 
she  asked  Jared  if  he  found  a house  to  suit 
him,  and  he  said  he  had.  Then  she  asked 
him  if  he  minded  the  steam-shovel,  and  he 
said  no,  he  didn’t  mind  any  thing;  and  the 
station-mistress  said  that  was  kiinl  of  queer. 
Then  she  asked  Miss  Vesta  if  her  salary  was 
frozen,  and  then  she  asked — 

But  just  then  the  whistle  sounded  down 
the  narrow,  sunny  length  of  the  Happiness 
and  Energy  Railroad.  The  twro-o’clock  was 
prompt  to  an  instant.  Jared  noticed  this 
with  approval.  Every  body  pushed  and 
hurried  gently,  laughing,  to  get  in.  Miss 
Vesta  felt  it  very  strange  not  to  have  to 
push  and  hurry  for  herself.  She  sat  by 
Jared  silently ; she  looked  very  smart  and 
youug  behind  her  veil.  Now  aud  then  she 
wondered  if  she  had  let  Jared  win  her  too 
easily  this  second  time.  But  then  she  re- 
membered those  attacks.  If  he  had  not 
had  rheumatism  at  the  heart,  of  course  it 
would  have  beeu  very  different.  Aud 
then,  as  he  said,  they  had  been  lonesome  so 
long. 

So  wrhen  they  got  to  Jane  Rollinstall’s 
(Jane  had  a flat  in  the  Boswick  Hotel)  they 
found  her  at  home,  sitting  in  her  black  dress. 
Sbe  was  writing  invitations  to  a course  of 
parlor  lectures,  by  au  unpopular  but  consci- 
entious critic,  on  the  Minor  Nova  Zemblan 
Poets.  She  put  down  her  pen,  and  said, 
with  much  Rollinstall  independence  and 
decision : 

“ You  did  perfectly  right,  my  dear,  to 
come  directly  to  me.  Dr.  Conserve  has  sent 
word — he  boards  here — that  he  can  not 
come  here  till  quarter  of  five.  So  take  it 
easily.  There  are  a few  old  Palestine 
friends — board  here; — I thought  you  would 
like  to  have  them  present.  I have  invited 
Herman  and  Dorothea  Rollinstall — board- 
ing here — they  belong  to  the  Rhode  Island 
branch.” 
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Mian  eleven  centuries  ago  could  thirdly  have 
1 ><*eii  s<» looted  front  worldly  motives  or  a 
taste  for  tin*  pi«  tiuesqtio.  Low,  Hat,  mead, 
mvy,  marshy,  bushy,  was — to  a large  ex- 
tent still  in — Oxfoni,  with  no  It  ill  to  l»e 
seen*  Nevertlndt  ss,  it  was  in  this  limit- 
tracfi vo  place  that  the  seekers  of  another 
country  fixed  their  habitathui#  and  1m.iI! I 
their  shrines,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  they  have  turned  it. to  a little  para- 


an  hour  before  splashing  along  the.  river- 
edge  (launeidleshetl,  hare-legged,  cheering 
his  college  crew,  regardless  of  all  tin1  pret- 
ty dames  on  shove  waving  their  handker- 
chiefs, hut  presently  to  respond  devoutly  to 
his  intoning*.  It  were  perilous  to  tear  a 
Mack  gown  or  a surplice  in  Oxford,  lest 
some  crew’s  colors  should  peep  through. 
Thus  the  voyagers  who  settled  on  this 
marsh  have  for  ages  been  turning  the  water 
into  roses,  such  as  bloom  on  healthy  cheeks ; 
nml  if  the  rock  around  them  has  not  ernm- 
j bled  off  into  stately  stems  and  trees,  it  has 
§PL-  | risen  in  statelier  steeples  and  towers,  which 
m f any  other  islanders  would  find  ir  hard  to 
|f;  nut  till  w i ill  t heir  o)i  ve  gro  v es.  These  time 
and  nature  have  adopted.  at  id  the  eye  easily 
$|pi  follows  their  example;  so  that  other  nat- 
ggi  Ural  advantages  may  ho  regarded  as  those 
least  for  which  Oxonian  law  cares  not — ex- 
i eept,  indeed,  t hey  he  such  as  Shukspeare  ih- 

Sgfr  eluded  when  he  personally  'reminded  them 
Ml  | that  “ nature  is  helped  by  no  mean,  but  i»a- 
ture  makes  t lint  mean.’1 

Kgl  | There  would  seem  to  he  something  spe- 
S?  ! chilly  appropriate  in  tlie  fact  that  this  an- 
rfi;  ! eient  sent  of  Culture  should  have  donum- 
^ strated  I lie  power  of  culture  by  creating 
i out  of  mud.  marsh,  and  stone  its  perfect 
! form  and  physiognomy.  The  harmonies  to 


upu.roK  tVovr»u*o;t,v  is  magdu.j’.n  ou.lkjoc 
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St.  Frizes  wide  founded  at  Oxford.  It  lias 
required  Hindi  more  to  turn  the.  friar  into  a 
prolesfmr.  Yet  amid  all  firm  beauty  and 
tine  society  the  ancient  simplicity  lingers 
in  many  ways;  it  is  easy  by  a lew  steps  to 
pass  from  the  nineteenth  century  to  the 
thirteenth. 

Far  from  ^ lucid”  were  t lie  images  which 
the  shrine-builders  of  Oxford  set  up.  An 
enthusiast  in  arclucology  might  experience 
keen  regrets  in  walking  around  Oxford  and 
encountering  its  inscrutable  -I  was  about 
to  soy  “ idols  *”  that  is  what  we  should  call 
such  forms  if  we  had  tiUg  t hem  up  in  India, 
but  here  we  must  say  4‘ symbolical  figures.” 
How  one  would  like  to  “ interview*’  (lie  man 
who  designed,  the  sculptor  who  executed, 
the  statues  that  stand  on  pillars  along 
the  sides  .of  M agdaien  College  quadrangle ! 
Their  date  seems  to  be  l APth  and  \V.  Reeks — 
a tel  low’  of  1071-^7 — tried  to  sol  ve  their 
meaning  in  a MS.,  still  preserved.  Called 
M (Edipus  Magdnlensis,”  Brti  liis  explana- 
tion of  some  of  the  figures  when  re;nl  beside 
them  are  quite  as  enigmatical  as  themselves. 

The  figures  on  the  virtuous  side  are  of  com- 
paratively easy  interpret  at  ion.  Beneath  the 
two  windows  of  the  I’resideutVropm  are  the 
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V»o  a soldier  nu  one  side  or  flic  other.  They  j contrast  between  Lamia  ami  the  admirable 
who  here  set  n t*  tlio.su*-  tiguniw  little  dreamed,  j ►Smoke-jaek  near  by,  tv here  the  tire  is  cook- 
fwrhaj**.  the  form  that  struggle  would  as-  j iitg  a score  of  sirloins  which  its  own  smoke 
sume  UAu  centuries  later,  lint  their 

in*  r many  u delusive  and  transient 

Mintn'W' r*y  has  passed  nwny,  and  - 

li*»t  f heoloH-ijins  are  succeeded  hy  ! 

«■» ** « ! < i and  w »*er  teachers,  who  shall 

re r ionize  as  true  comrades  all  who  v 

an-  bringing  courage.  lo\  *\  and  ** 

burning  to  rompier  the  animalism  v*SlMbk  - 

of  in. in  and  chain  his  dragons. 

] famy  it  may  have  been  after  jPfe 

m**d»  rating  on  some  of  these  mum 

s’  rs  that  young  William,  Duke  of  a. M 
tihoieester,  wrote  in  his  Latin  Exer*  ^SwBjE-..'  Jt 

»•>»•  T.ook  (|»r*  si*r\  he  library ) 

• »*rtaiii  strong  similitudes  for  “A  f.  MfceV  J jP^  i 

isnint.”  “A  T\rant  savage  v 

ludeoiis  1 leant.  Imagine  that  you  SBSuHy t 
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hardly  fniitfmte  in  %%  ijf »u  ^ 
wore  if  mr[mu!or{ « vo 
In  MtfitHH  t all  v.iariMimc  f{i  />*-'• 
iVnd  worn  ndhgjnrtk  piuifijft,  often  MDnijjjs* 
iVoui  afar  iidii  making  MtiTdievis  tn  obtain 
kiM*'v ledge.  Alt hough  4bKib|dbn»ry  « he.'V; 
ami  regulajum*  Ifavti  gradutilh  :sn.si-n.. 
l)wy  am  ho  i-M i\i  a j > | liiiAii f 1 ^ ft/ebbt ’t1ri.it  * 

tt'lk;  plain  the  wlil  a*  h»  Iho 

pVoHs  ehnrHvfevbTMm  Vt inlcuttf  idiH  hrtge- 
ty  iTlia  rarUo-i/.ek  tiro  mi t veiMi  y.  Erndi  i* 
fieamd  as  a M^ker  >d  knowledge  mhl  mi* 
i 441%  IT room  t*  a*  (Vo in  inmebon 

&s\>vi*.s  thy.  no>nk  h «ViI  of  r day**. 
Ko:ooisiov  oi'  prthdbr  can  i \mM  on  outer- 
i'pM  A hI  mini  do*  rohiii*  %\  hat  rv*  f may  W 
hi*  spspkmus  ft*  in  iiiMuIe. 

Uo;  VvieOi  !<»  Aviin-li  thi*  HiunfHfif  Y is  eav- 
ned  may  I)*-  judged  1»y  tin*  faet  that  v vc*v y 
V.mlj  }|  ygi  to  bnhu*  »V  ttiV*  ibllfcgy 

More*  lit  much  5vi«iy  >>V  KfMjrifo  'u»  he 
. r»iiv>^uo!  lii a order  is  fitted  Witinmt  iuiy. 

. UuHratunu  autl  Av.itio»ut  %ity  $$&>-. 

non  iudug  ankrit  t>&  to  h*  id -^»o>ed.  Tin* 
pojobbdH.x  v(  h yon  my  man  ♦inokioc  hind 

itifhitfioom  is*  on  to  o re  mdertnnied  ihnn  if 

h«  tem  Nfiil  n pilgrim  at  tin*  sbfm*  d*  >1. 
iVtdNwldm  It  j*  tin#  tkM^bUy  0/4 bo 
{’ollf  U'-y --  and  too  h hiOMtsOAMi  n 'goliji 

* A^ypinYi ws t-vn v <i$ii ro^T  t »y  fix* 

}ng  i\  kVMiit  t»j  'yet t*k )y  i*.\poiolfi  it n*  v and  i f 
> bti  -Ht  mlKrf^  jvuf/'lias^fH  from  A lie  Tol lego 
f tv## f t ^ iii^  u^tMittoii  ds 
' taUrii  i*i  ii.  tvMiijo  b>-«og  tnken  {1;  : i 1 of 
of  thp  ey^ss.  Ifni,  in 

h<  ro.uf«\  pr«*>  «•  a o-si  ro  i>u,!  *0*  iffnilkMi^  m-oio 
;uitlH|ii rirs  lubn^kt  Mi-npem fi ve  |»ei era.  The 
AhulvAi-mi#  ifrio'K  Ennrh  of  Gforiiao  \v iirea 
rit  iho  pri <rs  hr  wi»ohl  pav  in  Fram-r  mol 
ifHfiiiaoy  ; .si.  ounrt  of  iooioU  a oSviUVv, 

;uol  of  W'hiHke.y  eighty -four  rt’ois. 

Thy  irtnlvei'Nify  ro^nlartoiiM  oirv<n\f  ?<»  vU*- 
eomag^  ion  ami  inmo*r;iliyi  :»r»' 

lOaiO *ii»<  *'  # *' *1  Jiu.misf  < hr  Kobe*  t hm*  Of 

f lvt?  irwu  oni^iilo  eolirge  vvalU,  1’iie:  «fie 
are  H£4iriVit»ijj  fioni  ire* 

p»ihlh>  ho»»M  ^ or  salooiis*/  svlivtv- 
r\i  \ till  y gM  f iuoM  w ear  fli*'i.t  giuvj.^. 

oihiar ■•|*e»ittlivv  of  iiio*.  mu'  f hfi\  1 l#«yv  M*a >; 
r.  i-m^h  j/r.«|.  Ai  I I>  V - i t V h u U.*a \t\  a 
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I’hitpf^fhfiiMhi  A h d hiif^' y bm  it  \h 
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seems  to  hie  that  the  place  must  have  un- 
dergone a revolution  since  then.  About 
that  time  a very  distinguished  and  acute 
American  wrote  borne  from  Oxford  about 
its  conservatism  ; he  said,  “ Whatever  any 
Massachusetts  town  unanimously  affirms, 
Oxford  deities.”  Not  long  after  the  late 
war  for  the  Union  an  eunnent  scholar  and 
soldier  of  Massachusetts  was  walking  along 
the  ancient  avenue  of  limes  at  Oxford,  and 
all  the  antiquity  of  the  place  seemed  ex- 
pressed in  that  sentence  just  quoted.  But 
just  then  a college  band,  behind  the  hedge, 
struck  up  “ Marching  through  Georgia!” 
The  soldier  felt  as  he  listened  somewhat  im 
the  scholar  felt  soon  after,  in  Merton  Libra- 
ry, when,  after  noting  the  old  books  chained 
to  the  wall,  lie  discovered  that  the  last  two 
volumes  issued  to  a student  were  those  of 
the  most  sweeping  radical  of  our  tune. 
These  little  things  arc  significant  of  large 
things.  The  ancient  frame  of  Oxford  re- 
mains from  age  to  age,  hut  the  portrait  is 
always  changing.  Of  the  thirty  or  more 
young  Americans  now  at  Oxford,  it  is  prob- 
able that  a moiety  have  been  sent  with  the 
intention  that  in  one  direction  or  another 
they  should  imbibe  such  views  as  are  now 
called  if  rtwetionary,”  and  again  >‘*»ld -fash- 
ioned,” according  to  the  describeiY  atti- 
tude. Others  may  be  sent  because  their 


parents1  or  their  own  imaginations  have 
been  fired  by  the  “ heroics”  of  Tom  Bvotni  tit 
.Oxford ; while  it  is  equally  probable  that  a 
larger  number  are  not.  sent  because  of  the 
**  pvosaiea”  of  the  same  hook.  But  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  all  of  these  parties  arc  con- 
ceiving of  Oxford  as  fur  more  stereotyped 
and  stationary  than  it  is,  and  of  its  inilu- 
cncc  as  more  uniform  than  it  is.  For  one 
thing,  that  little  cosmos  has  got  too  large  for 
views  of  any  one  set  to  impress  themselves 
upon  it  exclusively.  For  another  thing, 
the  antiquity  about  them  being  secure  is 
taken  for  granted,  and  Oxonians  not  un fre- 
quently exhibit  an  Athenian  eagerness  to 
hoar  some  new  thing.  It  seouis  but  a lit- 
tle time  since  we  were  alt  reading  Tom 
firofpHt  And  it  is  likely  that  American  um 
pressions  about  life  at  this  university  arc 
mainly  derived  from  its  graphic  pages;  but 
I have  already  said  enough  on  a previous 
j to  suggest  to  my  reader  the  fact  that 
the  Oxford  of  to-day  is  by  no  moans  that 
which  Thomas  Hughes  saw.  No  doubt  the 
same  faults  survive  to  some  extent,  but  they 
are  no  longer  characteristic.  The  purse- 
proud  rfyime  has  been  reduced,  the  tJimlem- 
driviug  lords  and  snobs  arc  unknown  ; the 
” liqueurs  at  a guinea  n bottle  and  wine  at 
five  guineas  a dozen;”  the  startling  cigars 
ami  the  gambling,  which  were  familiar  to 
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<iiv itlt'il  on  the  purl  (pillar  questions 
t h :« f divide  ns.  But  WhC'M  that  tifi*f. 
dawn  of  freedom  sent  its  mornibg 
breath  over  Oxford  it  found  all  the 
colors  of  subsequent  eontroyersith* 
awaiting  the  signal  of  Hheratbmf 
each  boated  out  over  its  toiling  crew, 
and  so  each  passed  on  to  onr  own 
time,  which  sees  the  stream  lined 
with  barges  representing  every  va- 
riety of  ideal  and  every  degree  of  en- 
thusiasm in  its  pursuit. 

And  now  among  the  many  start- 
ers in  my  mystical  regatta,  one  swift 
bout  rivets  attention.  It  is  marked 
*'  Lincoln.”  I asked  a fellow  of  Baliol, 
uWhat  sort  of  college  is  Lincoln  V* 
“Small,  scholarly,  rather  poor,**  was 
the  reply,  lint  in  the  historic  per- 
s|»ecti  ve  it  loomed  up  large  and  rieli ; 
for  there  appeared  to  Oxford  its 
prophet,  whose  warnings  have  never 
been  outlived.  Having  just  listened 
to  a lecture  by  Max  Miillcv  on  fetich 
worship,  I found  an  even  better  ex- 
planation of  that  primitive  cult  us  in 
the  feeling  with  which  I presently 
stood  before  an  t»hl  oaken  pulpit  in 
an  entrance  hail  at  Lincoln.  In  that 
pulpit  .John  Wesley  preached  his  fust 
sermon.  It  has  not  been  used  for  a 
j§|&  long  time;  it  is  not  in  the  chapel,  yet 
stands  where  it  generally  stood  in  old 
times,  reminding  us  of  the  period 
when  the  chapel  or  church  was  for 
“services”  before  altars:  preaching 
was  only  occasional,  the  pulpit  be- 
ing brought  in  when  it  wits  wanted. 
This  pulpit  has  not  been  “ wanted”  for  some 
time, in  one  sense;  but  it  may  he  doubted 
if  t he  Oxonians  of  to-day  can  hear  from  any 
other  pulpit  discourse  more  impressive  than 
that  which  may  still  strike  an  attentive  ear 
from  that  silent  pulpit  in  the  kail. 

Passing  up  the  stairway,  under  guidance 
of  an  accomplished  fellow  of  Lincoln,  who 
Well  represents  the  reverence  there  felt  for 
the  moiijorv  of  Wesley,  I entered  the  rooms 
where  resided  Hie  lirst  Methodist — “some- 
time fellow  of  Lincoln  College" — and  was 
there  welcomed  by  a handsome  young  gen- 
tleman of  the  Church  of  England.  Beauti- 
ful rooms  they  are,  their  large  quaint  who 
dows  looking  out,  both  front  and  back. over 
velvet  greensward  of  quiet  courts  bound- 
ed by  wall  and  turret,  Carved  by  reverent 
art,  and  softened  under  touch  of  the  ages. 
Never,  perhaps,  to  any  youth,  wight  such 
ehumied  scenery  have,  been  more  emblem- 
atic of  the  fair  outlooks  ami  hopes  that 
stretched  before  tin*  eyes  of  that  member  of 
the  house  o)  Wellesley.  Why  should  he  not 
sit  here  as  serenely  as  this  clear-eyed  youth 
who  welcomes  us  into  his  neat  and  tasteful 
apartments  ? Bimyun,  the  tinker,  might 
easily  dream  of  his  lowly  and  poor  roof  as 
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pernirtage  about  the  various  colleges,  and 
then  witnessed  a splendid  regatta  on  the 
Isis,  I sat.  meditating  in  the.  Clarendon  Ho- 
iH.  f he  shade  of  Shakspeare,  who.  Hose  to 
where  I sat,  used  to  dirt  with  pretty  Mrs. 
Davenuut— more  anxious  to  win  her  smiles 
than  the  grand  compliments  of  Professor 
Butler,  who  listened  to  his  plays  aud  set  him 
above  Terence — seemed  now  to  rc-appcar 
and  spread  the  scenery  of  the  past  before 
me.  All  Oxford  was  part  of  the  givaf  sfBuun 
of  Tim*?,  and  the  eolleges  were  so  many 
well-mamuMl  hoars  stalling  on  ihHr  com- 
petition of  centuriC-s  for  sin  unknown  goal ! 
Each  represents  some  special  party,  belief, 
tendency,  of  its  time ; and  each  v\  ill  **  hump” 
t lie  other,  as  t he  phrase  goes,  if  it  can.  Borne 
oars  wax  weary  and  faint  by  tin-  way,  and 
give  up  their  place  to  others;  some,  again, 
that  began  feebly  unfold  undreamed  ener- 
gies. Perhaps  if  some  t hat  started  on  the 
grand  course  could  ha  ve  foreseen  just  where 
they  would  have  been  anno  1878.  their  ours 
would  all  have  stopped  together'— not  an- 
other st  roke  J We  sometimes  think  of  those 
w ho  lived  and  .searched  for  truth  in  the  cen- 
times before  the  Reformation  as  reposing  in 
a blissful  harmony  because  they  were  not 
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included  in  tlie  City  of  Destruction,  but  it 
appears  strange  that  the  cultured  John 
Wesley,  amid  all  this  quiet  beauty  and 
amid  these  picturesque  walls,  should  groan 
in  spirit  after  any  city  of  other  foundations. 
The  few  pathetic  traces  of  him  that  remain 
in  Lincoln  College  tell  plainly  how  little  he 
could  find  there  any  continuing  rest.  How 
slight  in  importance  may  have  seemed  to 
the  students  and  professors  the  absences 
accorded  to  Mr.  Wesley  on  every  chapter 
day  from  1739  to  1751 ! how  pregnant  they 
are  in  the  light  of  history! 

“ 6,  1739.  Lenve  of  Absence  was  granted  till 

the  next  Chapter  Day  to  Mr.  Wenley. 

“ Rum  van  Hctouins,  Sub-Rector.” 

Then  there  is  the  following  entry: 

“ May  6,  1743.  At  a Chapter  held  this  day,  Mr.  Rec-  , 
tor  took  upon  him  In  preach  upon  the  Foasl  of  All- 
Saints  a«*  usual.  Mr.  Wesley  and  Mr.  Fenton  were  ap-  | 
pointed  by  the  Sub-Rector  to  preach,  the  former  on 
the  Dedication  of  All-Saints,  and  the  latter  oil  the 
Feast  of  SL  Michael.” 

May  6,  1749,  the  same  entry.  Finally  we 
have  in  John  Wesley’s  owu  hand  the  follow- 
ing resignation : 

“Euo  Johannes  Wesley,  Collegii  IJncolnlensis,  in 
Academia  Oxouieiisi  Socius,  quicquid  mild  juris  est  in 
pnedicta  Societate,  ejnsdem  Rectore  et  Sociis  spoute 
ac  lilwre  resi^no  : I Hi?*  universis  et  singulis  perpetnam 
pacein  ac  omnimodam  in  Christo  felicitaccin  exoptnns. 

“Johannkh  Wksi.f.y. 

“Ln>m*i,  Kalendi*  Junii,  Anno  Salntis  Mitlesimo , 
StptvtfjrntcAimu,  Quiiujuagenimo  pritno.” 

After  this  “spontaneous”  resignation  of 
his  fellowship  and  all  its  rights — “ wishing 
them  all  and  each  perpetual  peace  and  all 
happiness  in  Christ” — by  Wesley,  there  fol- 
low these  entries: 

“ June  21,  1751.  It  was  ordered  that  the  Lincoln- 
shire Fellowship  void  by  the  Resignation  of  Mr.  Wes- 
lt-y  should  remain  void  till  next  Chapter  Day. 

•4  RieiiAttn  Hutoliins,  Sub-Rector.” 

11  Mao  10,  1753.  Robert  Kirke,  A.B.,  born  at  North- 
orpe,  in  the  County  of  Lincoln,  was  unanimously  elect- 
ed a perpet  ual  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  into  a Fellow- 
ship belonging  to  tlie  County  of  Lincoln,  void  by  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Wesley. 

“Miuii.  Roi*in6on,  Sub-Rector.” 

Lincoln  College  was  founded  expressly  to 
wage  war  against  the  ideas  of  Wyelifte.  Its 
chief  literary  treasure  now  is  the  MS.  of 
Wyelifte  \s  Bible;  its  chief  fame  is  to  have 
produced  t he  great  man  of  whom  t he  “ morn- 
mg-star*'  was  forerunner — John  Wesley. 

There  is  ail  old  hut  still  nourishing  grape- 
vine in  the  court-yard  of  Lincoln  College 
which  has  a curious  story.  The  college  had 
become  rather  poor,  and  amid  its  struggles 
the  archbishop  chanced  to  visit  it.  The 
dean  of  the  college  was  appointed  to  preach 
before  him  on  the  occasion,  and  selected  for 
his  text  Psalms,  lxxx.  14:  “Return,  we  be- 
seech thee,  O God  of  hosts:  look  down  from 
heaven,  and  liehold,  and  visit  this  vine.”  It 
need  hardly  bo  said  that  in  the  discourse 
Lincoln  College  w as  symbolized  by  the  vine, 
and  its  needs  disclosed.  The  archbishop 


never  forgot  it,  and  remembered  Lincoln 
handsomely  in  his  will.  On  receiving  the 
bequest  this  vine  was  planted  as  a memorial 
of  the  incident.  How  many  even  more  tell- 
ing sermons  than  that  of  the  witty  dean 
may  that  vine — lasting  through  generations 
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— have  sweetly  preached  to  the  youth  who 
cherished  it  ! I almost  fancied  I could  see 
the  meditative  Hervey  with  his  pupil  Wes- 
ley pausing  beside  it  to  dream  of  the  heart 
seeds,  seeming  little  and  lowly,  that  yet 
take  deep  root  and  climb  on  imperishably. 

The  heart  of  Wesley  took  root  and  el  imbed 
on  at  Lincoln.  It  was  on  account  of  mar- 
riage that  he  resigned  his  fellowship;  but 
Sub-Rector  Hutehius,  whose  name  appears 
in  the  above  entries,  was  a devout  Method- 
ist, aud  he  left  a kindly  bequest  of  money 
to  supply  the  poorer  students  of  Lincoln 
with  better  dinners.  This  fund  still  does 
good  service,  and  it  is  large  enough  to  pro- 
vide also  the  annual  “Hutchins  Dinner,” 
which  all  members  of  the  college  enjoy.  1 
was  somewhat  surprised  to  tind  that  the 
college  is  not-  patronized  by  Methodists — or 
“ Wesleyans,”  as  they  are  called  in  England 
— there  being  no  student  there  of  that  de- 
nomination. Unitarians  and  other  Noncon- 
formists favor  it,  and  a liberal  spirit  pre- 
vails around  the  spot  where  a mighty  move- 
ment began;  such  a spirit  as  would  win 
the  approval  of  the  great  man  whose  faith 
was  so  perfect  that,  it  could  fearlessly  set 
forth  the  holy  life  of  Thomas  Firinin,  a Uni- 
tarian, and  say,  “ I am  sick  of  opinions ; give 
me  the  life.” 

My  belief  is  that  the  flaming  out  of  Wes- 
leyanism  at  Oxford  was  characteristic,  that 
the  university  never  bail  a truer  son  than 
its  founder.  It  was  really  a moral  rnove- 
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inent — a volcanic  tongue  leaping  forth  amid 
frivolity,  intellectual  dilettautei8in,aud  self- 
ish ness,  pretending  to  represent  religion, 
sitting  in  the  seat  of  Moses  and  Christ.  And 
if  the  Tractarian  movement  he  examined, 
and  the  moral  condition  of  Oxford,  as  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Fronde  in  his  novels,  be  con- 
sidered, it  will  be  found  that  it  too  was  far 
more  moral  than  theological.  When  Theo- 
dore Parker  first  came  to  England  he  wrote 
from  Oxford  (date  October  18,  1843)  to  Dr. 
Francis,  at  Cambridge,  United  States:  “Re- 
ally the  rise  of  this  party  is  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  signs  of  the  times.  The  old 
Church  is  not  so  dead  as  men  fancied.  Some 
are  found  who  say  to  the  fat  bishops  and 
easy  deans,  *Go  to  the  devil  with  your  liv- 
ings and  your  rents,  your  tithes  and  your 
distrainings;  let  us  put  life  into  these  old 
forms  which  you  are  humbugging  the  peo- 
ple withal.’ Here  is  Dr.  Newman — gives 

up  a rich  living  out  of  conscientious  scru- 
ples! Dr.  Pusey,  born  of  one  of  the  oldest 
families  in  the  kingdom,  which,  at  Pusey 
Hall,  keeps  a horn  of  gold  given  them  by 
Canute — a man  bred  in  all  tenderness — 
rides  on  the  outside  of  coaches,  and  submits 
to  all  manner  of  hard  fare,  to  save  money  to 
give  to  the  poor  and  promote  education, 
Christianity,  and  the  like  of  that.  He  says 
a man  in  good  circumstances  ought  to  give 
up  a fourth  part  of  his  income  for  benevo- 
lent purposes — and  does  it.” 

In  his  study  at  Edgebaston  Oratory,  Fa- 
ther Newman  has  a picture  of  Oxford,  be- 
neath which  lie  has  written,  in  Latin,  the 
words:  “Son  of  man,  can  these  bones  live! 
Lord,  Thou  knowest.”  Father  Newman  left 
Oxford  for  the  Church  of  Rome  in  1845. 
This  year — at  the  close  of  one  generation 
from  that  sad  parting — he  visited  the  place 
again,  and  for  the  first  time  since  he  left  it. 
I was  told  that  while  he  was  sitting  at  din- 
ner in  his  college  (Oriel)  ho  asked  an  old 
friend,  a clergyman,  seated  beside  him,  what 
changes  that  generation  had  brought  to  Ox- 
ford. The  reply  was  that  they  were  so  vast 
that  they  could  not  bo  told,  but  the  main 
change  was  “ the  disappearance  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical spirit.”  Which  means  that,  in 
Father  Newman’s  sense,  Oxonian  bones  are 
drier  now  than  ever.  Since  Tractarian 
breath  ceased  to  stir  them,  all  questions  con- 
cerning the  antiquarian  authority  of  the 
Church  and  priestly  powers  have  failed  in 
interest.  The  recent  expulsion  of  a youth 
from  the  new  Pusey ite  college,  Keble,  be- 
cause he  turned  Catholic,  is  enough  to  in- 
dicate the  horror  with  which  even  High- 
Churehmen  view  any  possible  recurrence 
of  ecclesiastical  controversy.  The  question 
of  Newman’s  time  is  nearly  fossilized.  The 
principle  of  Anglican  supremacy  in  the 
Christian  Church  has  been  settled,  and  in 
the  way  which  English  pride — to  name  the 
lowest  force — from  the  first,  made  its  settle- 


ment certain.  The  notion  that  the  great 
English  Church  could  be  induced  by  any 
autiquariau  considerations  to  acknowledge 
a foreigner — and  a foreigner  who  does  not 
speak  English — as  its  supreme  head,  is  a 
phantasy  whose  indulgence  suggests  drill 
in  believing  things  because  they  are  impos- 
sible. There  is  no  man  that  looks  down 
more  defiantly  ou  the  Catholic  than  the  ex- 
treme High-Churchman.  Rome  is  the  An- 
glican’s rival.  The  transient  conflict  has 
left  its  sorrowfully  picturesque  memorials 
in  the  famous  brothers  parted  to  extremes 
of  right  and  left:  a Catholic  Newman,  a 
theistic  Newman ; Fronde,  the  captive  of 
Rome,  Fronde,  the  skeptic  and  bitterest 
enemy  of  Rome ; Matthew  Arnold,  whose 
God  is  a stream  of  tendeucy,  and  Thomas 
Arnold,  who  has  lately,  and  for  the  second 
time,  entered  the  Papal  Church.  But  these 
all  belong  to  the  past.  The  Tractarian  con- 
troversy lias  bequeathed  to  Oxford  a con- 
flict not  about  churches,  but  concerning  the 
fundamental  principles  of  faith.  Rational- 
ism and  Christianity  have  taken  up  the 
swords,  and  if  Belief  can  manage  to  survive 
the  thrusts  of  Disbelief,  it  fiuds  compara- 
tively easy  the  task  of  adjusting  itself  to 
some  existing  Anglicau  phase  of  faith  and 
worship. 

The  competition  at  Oxford  just  now  seems 
to  lie  between  the  Broad  or  rationalistic 
party  and  the  High -Church  party.  They 
are  both  equally  active  and  nourishing. 
What,  perhaps,  is  chiefly  remarkable  is  the 
readiness  with  which  the  Anglicans,  or  Pu- 
sey ites,  take  on  the  armor  of  progress  in 
their  methods,  and  the  facility  with  which 
they  adapt  themselves  to  new  needs.  A 
striking  instance  of  this  has  just  come 
within  my  personal  kuowledge.  A lady  of 
wealth,  deeply  interested  in  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  her  sex,  recently  gave  £1000  to 
form  the  nucleus  of  a subscription  to  found 
at  Oxford  a college  for  young  women  simi- 
lar to  that  (Girton)  which  is  doing  such 
good  work  at  Cambridge.  Those  who  were 
intrusted  with  the  matter  naturally  pro- 
ceeded to  consult  with  the  Broad-Church 
professors  and  teachers  of  Oxford.  From 
among  these  a committee  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies  was  formed  to  consult  about  the  mat- 
ter. It  was  concluded  that  the  monastic 
atmosphere  still  lingered  in  Oxford  suffi- 
ciently to  make  it  a hazardous  undertaking 
to  start  there  a regular  female  college,  but 
that  it  was  practicable  to  start  some  such 
institution  in  the  form  of  a boarding-school 
for  young  ladies.  Meanwhile,  however,  the 
High -Church  people  there  heard  of  the 
scheme,  and  instead  of  preparing,  as  was 
expected,  to  combat  it,  they  held  a meeting 
and  constituted  a committee  to  take  the 
lead  in  it!  Throwing  mouastic  notions  of 
women  to  the  winds,  they  sent  word  to  the 
Broad -Church  committee  that  they  were 
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Though  Baliol  College  hears  the  name  of 
John  Baliol,  father  of  a King  of  Scotland, 
the  statutes  of  its  foundation  bear  the  *<*ul 
a ud  name  of  his  wife  Devorgihla,  the  date 
being  1*282,  thirteen  years  after  her  lifts- 
band’s  death,  iJevorgilda  carried  about 
with  her  the  embalmed  heart  of  her  hus- 
band in  a silver  casket,  and  no  doubt  it 
was  in  pursuance  of  Ins  wishes  that  she 
founded  the  college;  yet  I was  glad  to  hud 
that  the  student*  of  Baliol  have  minted 
their  debating  club  ‘‘The  Devorgildn  Socie- 
ty.” Miss  Hannah  Bracken  bnrv  recently 
hnilf  it  new  front  for  Baliol,  and  founded 
scientific  scholarships.  Queens  College 
gets  its  name  from  its  founder.  Queen  Phi- 
lippa (1340),  and  many  queens  have  since 
Wfviended  it.  Yet  for  many  ago*  Ox  font 
confined  its  homage  so  strictly  to  “ the  Vir- 
gin Mary  and  8t.  Cathcriucv*  to  w hom  De- 
vorgihla  dedicated  her  college,  as  to  take 
little  interest  in  terrestrial  women;  and  in 
17711  an  Oxford  woman  was  taken  bv  her 
husband  to  the  market  - place  with  a rope 
around  her  waist  and  sold  to  a man  for  a 
few  shillings.  Thom  is  still  a sort  of  dread 
among  many  good  men  in  Oxford  lest  the 
admission  of  women  to  the  university  may 
do  away  with  the  antique  flavor  of  its  life, 
and  that  when  the  Bachelor  is  in  proximity 
to  a Bachelette,  the  Arts  they  pursue  Will 
be  of  a kind  not  exclusively  scholastic. 
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If  ladies  are  admitted  to  studies  at  Ox- 
ford, oue  anomaly  is  likely  to  disappear, 
that  is,  the  waste  of  educational  means  and 
force.  An  indication  of  this  waste  is  the  va- 
cancy of  the  libraries,  but  that  is  ouly  one 
symptom  among  many  of  the  fact  that  Ox- 
ford is  leaving  undone  much  that  it  might 
do,  while  it  is  doing  much  that  might  as 
well  or  better  be  done  elsewhere.  If  the 
large  number  of  youths  who  come  to  Ox- 
ford because  it  is  “the  thing”  were  replaced 
by  young  women  who  huuger  and  thirst  for 
its  real  advantages,  one  would  not  find  so 
many  grand  institutions  almost  empty  and 
idle.  But.  no  replacement  is  required ; Ox- 
ford could  as  easily  be  educating  four  thou- 
sand as  two.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  mag- 
nificent Taylor  Institution,  erected  at  a cost 
of  some  £50,000,  and  with  an  endowment  of 
over  £-2000.  It  has  a fine  art  gallery,  con- 
taining the  original  drawings  of  Michael  An- 
gelo and  Raphael,  and  the  “ School  of  Athens” 
(which  cost  3000  guineas),  forty  sketches  by 
Turner,  presented  by  John  Ruskin,  and  fine 
specimens  of  Vandyek,  Teniers,  Canaletti, 
Hogarth,  and  Reynolds.  It  contains  a spa- 
cious library,  six  lecture-rooms,  and  a fine 
reading-room  with  the  leading  periodicals 
of  the  world.  In  it,  also,  is  the  art  school, 
with  its  fine  collection  of  studies,  endowed 
and  supervised  by  Ruskin.  This  great  in- 
stitution is  not  half  utilized,  and  more  than 
half  of  those  who  do  now  nse  it  are  ladies, 
mostly  the  families  of  professors.  In  Eng- 
land the  excess  of  the  female  over  the  male 
population  in  number  is  between  800,000  and 
1)00,000.  Until  these,  for  whom  statistics 
show  no  possible  husbands,  are  taught  and 
enabled  to  pursue  some  art  or  career  which 
will  yield  them  both  physical  and  intellectu- 
al resources,  a large  proportion  of  them  must 
still  find  their  way,  like  the  Oxford  wife  of 
a hundred  years  ago,  to  the  market-place, 
though  the  sale  of  her  may  not  be  so  coarse, 
and  the  price  paid  may  ofteu  be  disguised 
by  the  marriage  ring  and  orange  blossoms 
which  too  ofteu  hide  the  pain  of  bartered 
affections. 

Social  life  at  Oxford  is  by  no  means  what 
it  should  be.  The  professors  have  often  but 
small  salaries,  and  the  number  of  students 
is  so  large  that  the  difficulty  of  looking  aft- 
er their  private  entertainment  is  enormous. 
The  town  has  no  theatre;  the  college  au- 
thorities, having  the  right  to  veto  any  amuse- 
ment, have  steadily  opposed  the  establish- 
ment of  a theatre,  though  they  encourage 
concerts.  The  students  are  limited  to  out- 
door sports  and  such  society  as  they  can  find 
among  themselves.  The  Sunday  is  largely 
utilized  for  social  intercourse ; on  that  day 
they  manage  to  breakfast  and  dine  and  take 
long  walks  in  groups,  and  some  of  their  de- 
bating clubs  meet  on  Sunday  evening.  Their 
Union  Reading-Room  is  also  open  and  well 
filled  on  Sundays,  so  that  they  may  keep  up 


with  the  news  of  the  world  and  periodical 
literature.  Yet  there  is  a want  of  more  fe- 
male society  for  young  meu,who  sorely  miss 
the  charms  of  English  homes.  Some  com- 
pensation, however,  is  found  in  the  friend- 
ships and  intimacies  which  these  youths 
form  with  each  other,  leading  to  pleasant 
introductions  to  each  other’s  homes,  and  ex- 
changes of  charming  visits  during  the  va- 
cations. An  American  student  told  me  that 
he  and  his  young  countrymen  at  Oxford 
were  rarely  without  cordial  invitations  to 
the  best  English  country  residences  for  the 
vacations,  aud  these  visits  to  their  fellow*  - 
students  were  made  the  occasion  of  a de- 
lightful round  of  dances,  picnics,  excursions, 
and  all  manner  of  festivities.  It  is  prob- 
able that  when  the  largo  additions  now  pro- 
posed to  the  professors’  salaries  are  made, 
the  social  relations  of  Oxford  itself  will  be- 
come more  satisfactory;  but  it  would  be 
imprudent  at  present  to  wrhisper  even  in 
America  that  a female  college  there  might 
possibly  contribute  to  that  end. 

Like  the  British  Constitution,  the  organic 
law'  of  Oxford  is  considerably  “mixed.”  It 
represents  an  interminable  series  of  adapta- 
tions to  changing  needs  and  demands  grow- 
ing out  of  different  social  epochs.  In  this 
way  it  answers  to  many  lines  of  social  evo- 
lution. In  the  matter  of  residence  every 
variety  of  circumstance  is  considered  and 
met.  The  under-graduate  may  lodge  in  tin; 
college  or  in  one  of  the  halls  (public  or  pri- 
vate), or  may  board  iu  a lodging-house  li- 
censed by  the  college  authorities ; and  this 
implies  a large  range  of  prices,  to  suit  the 
rich  and  the  poor.  Every  year  a list  of  the 
licensed  lodging-houses  is  printed,  with  their 
prices,  which  vary  from  seven  to  sixty-five 
shillings  per  week.  The  aim  of  the  colleges 
is  for  the  under-graduates,  w hen  they  first 
enter,  to  reside  w ithin  college  gates,  and  for 
those  who  have  been  11101*6  some  time  to 
adjourn  to  lodgings  outside,  making  way 
for  the  younger.  After  the  completion  of 
eight — in  some  colleges  twelve — terms,  an 
under-graduate  is  usually  required  to  re- 
move to  lodgings,  but  all  those  w ho  so  re- 
side outside  may  at  their  option  dine  and 
“ battel”  in  college.  The  lodgings  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  regulations  as  the  colleges 
and  halls.  These  halls,  by-the-way,  are  in- 
stitutions which  have  probably  grown  out 
of  ancient  lodging-houses,  having  gradually 
taken  on  some  of  the  educational  appliances 
of  colleges.  It  will  be  readily  understood, 
therefore,  that  generalizations  as  to  the  cost 
of  residence  and  study  at  Oxford  are  apt  to 
be  misleading,  yet  I have  found  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the 
following  statement  iu  the  Student's  Hand- 
Book : “It  is  a matter  of  experience  that  a 
student  who  resides  within  a college  or  hall 
can,  with  economy,  obtain  the  degree  of  B.A. 
for  a total  expenditure  of  £300.  This  esti- 
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er.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  a country 
where  caste  prevails  with  a strength  only 
less  than  that  it  maintains  in  India,  the  an- 
cient seat  of  learning  realizes  the  high 
equality  of  minds  which  the  Hindoos  de- 
clared in  their  sacred  books.  The  Padma 
(Lotus)  Purauasays:  “Learning  should  be 
rescued  from  every  consideration  of  high 
rank  or  low — a consideration  which  can  not 
for  a moment  be  compatible  with  instruc- 
tion ; and  the  heart  should  be  kept  free 
from  all  such  infatuation.”  Unquestiona- 
bly Oxford  has  its  swells  and  suobs,  but 
whatever  they  may  import  in  that  way  is 
absolutely  unrecognized  by  university  and 
college  law  and  administration.  There  is 
one  example  of  the  determination  that  no 
line  shall  be  drawn  between  wealth  and 
poverty  which  Harvard  would  do  well  to 
follow:  Oxford  scholarships  are  bestowed 
for  knowledge  alone.  Such  pecuniary  aids 
to  the  student  are  thus  by  no  means  signs 
of  his  poverty,  but  may  be  and  are  sought 
as  earnestly  by  the  sons  of  the  wealthy  as 
by  the  poor.  Were  these  scholarships  and 
exhibitions — more  than  700  in  number,  and 
bringing  an  aggregate  of  £60,000  annually 
to  successful  competitors  — bestowed  only 
for  the  easy  qualification  of  poverty,  or 
were  that  even  considered,  each  would  be- 
come a stigma.  Many  a poor  but  proud 
youth  would,  in  such  case,  fear  to  apply  for 
the  aid  he  really  needs,  and  which  he  may 
now  earn  by  efforts  which  involve  no  loss 
of  self-respect,  but  the  reverse.  These 
scholarships  average  about  £65  annually, 
the  teuure  being  generally  for  live  years ; 
and  there  is  no  subject  of  study  to  which  a 
student  may  incline  to  devote  himself  where 
he  will  not  fiud  at  least  one  or  two,  oftener 
many,  endowments  of  this  kind,  meant  to 
reward  and  assist  persons  like  himself,  so 
that  all  the  competitors  need  not  concen- 
trate themselves  upon  the  same  prize,  and 
the  chances  of  success  for  each  are  general- 
ly fair  euougli  to  inspire  effort.  There  are 
some  anomalies  still  surrounding  some  of 
the  fellowships,  but  even  those  that  are 
what  is  called  “close” — i.  e.,  open  only  to 
persons  in  holy  orders,  from  a particular 
county,  etc. — are  yet  independent  of  all 
considerations  of  either  rauk,  wealth,  or 
poverty. 

Admission  to  Oxford  is  easy — some  think 
too  easy  in  some  of  the  colleges.  The  appli- 
cant is  examined  in  some  Greek  play,  gener- 
ally Euripides,  or  in  Homer  and  Thucydides, 
in  Virgil  or  some  other  of  the  Latin  classics ; 
must  translate  a short  English  passage  into 
Latin  prose,  answer  some  questions  on  gram- 
mar, show  fair  familiarity  with  arithmetic, 
and  know  something  of  Euclid  or  algebra. 
But  if  he  is  found  to  possess  special  inter- 
est in  and  excellence  iu  any  one  of  these 
studies,  he  is  pretty  certaiu  to  be  admitted 
to  matriculation  even  though  he  be  weak 


in  the  rest.  And  this  care  taken  at  Oxford 
to  respect  aud  cherish  every  special  ability 
accompanies  the  student  through  all  liis 
examinations,  though  these,  indeed,  become 
very  severe  when  scholarships,  still  more 
when  honors,  are  applied  for.  The  candi- 
date for  the  degree  of  B.A.  is  allowed  a 
“conscience  clause”  with  regard  to  exami- 
nation in  matters  of  faith  and  religion,  for 
which  he  may  substitute  some  period  of  ec- 
clesiastical history,  or  some  scientific  or 
philosophical  work;  and  for  examination 
iu  the  Gospels  he  may  substitute  some  oth- 
er Greek  work  from  a list  provided  by  the 
Board  of  Studies.  Between  matriculatiou 
and  “passing”  lie  three  years  and  three 
chief  examinations — 1,  responsions;  2,  first 
public  examination ; 3,  second  public  ex- 
amination. The  subjects  for  those  who  do 
not  seek  honors  are  divided  iu  three  groups : 

A.  (1)  Two  books,  Greek  and  Latin,  one 
being  historical  or  philosophical.  (2)  Some 
period  of  Greek  and  Komau  history.  (3) 
English  composition. 

B.  (I)  English  history,  or  a period  of 
English  literature,  or  a period  of  modern 
European  history.  (2)  Political  and  de- 
scriptive geography.  (3)  French  or  Ger- 
man, including  composition  iu  the  language 
and  a period  of  its  literature.  (4)  Elements 
of  political  economy.  (5)  A branch  of  law. 

C.  (1)  Elements  of  geometry,  including 
geometrical  trigonometry.  (2)  Elements 
of  mecliauics.  (3)  Elements  of  chemistry. 
(4)  Elements  of  physics. 

The  candidate  is  examined  in  three  of 
these  subjects,  of  which  not  more  than  two 
can  be  taken  from  any  one  of  the  groups, 
and  of  which  one  must  be  either  A (1)  or 
B (2). 

If  the  candidate  applies  to  be  examined 
for  honors,  he  is  expected  to  have  a much 
more  matured  knowledge  of  the  class  of 
subjects  iu  which  he  claims  honor.  For  in 
this  case  the  subjects  arc  divided  into  “Hon- 
or Schools these  are  “ Liter®  Human  iorcs,” 
including  Greek  and  Latin,  their  language 
aud  histories,  logic,  aud  the  outliues  of 
moral  and  political  history.  This  may  be 
passed  by  any  one  who  has  mastered  Homer, 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Cicero, 
Polybius,  Plutarch,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Locke, 
Butler,  Hume,  Kant,  Pausanias,  Pliny,  and 
a few  such  books  as  Bergk’s  Poet#  Lyrici 
Greed.  But  this  examination  w ill  relate  to 
the  arts  and  antiquities  and  peculiarities 
of  Greece  aud  Rome,  and  involves  some  gen- 
uine philosophical  culture,  and  it  can  not  bo 
passed  by  “cram.”  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  honor  schools  of  mathematics  and  of 
natural  science.  The  examinations  are  not 
extended  and  cumulative,  but  they  are  by 
men  who  knowr  thoroughly  the  crucial  points 
to  deal  with,  and  one  w ho  has  gained  these 
honors  would  be  pretty  sure  to  possess  the 
power  to  teach  them.  There  are  honor 
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smaller  professorships,  one  being  that  which 
Professor  Cheuery  has  just  left  on  assuming 
editorship  of  the  London  Times . 

The  immense  progress,  activity,  and  en- 
largement of  scope  which  have  character- 
ized Oxford  in  recent  as  compared  with 
former  years  have  been  the  result  of  two 
strong  causes.  The  first  of  these  is  the  op- 
eration of  the  University  Tests  Abolition 
Act.  This  act  abolished  subscription  to  any 
and  all  formularies  of  faith  as  a condition 
of  admissiou,  or  taking  lay  degrees  and  lay 
academical  or  collegiate  offices;  freed  stu- 
dents from  obligation  to  attend  any  lectures 
to  which  they,  or  their  parents  or  guardians 
if  they  were  minors,  should  object  on  relig- 
ious grounds;  and  enabled  persons  of  all 
creeds,  or  none,  to  hold  offices,  to  teach,  and 
to  establish  halls  or  schools  in  connection 
with  the  university.  All  professorships  and 
fellowships  were  thus  left  open  to  the  whole 
nation,  with  certain  exceptions,  these  being 
such  offices  or  fellowships  as  at  the  time  the 
act  was  passed  were  held  uuder  the  condi- 
tion that  their  beneficiaries  should  be  in 
holy  orders.  This  restriction  was  consider- 
able, but  it  still  left  the  college  doors  opeu 
to  a very  large  number  previously  excluded. 
Not  less  important  was  the  tendency  the 
act  inaugurated — the  tendency  to  inclusive- 
ness. Toleration  was  announced  as  the  fu- 
ture fashion  at  Oxford.  Unhappily  this 
new  fashion  has  just  received  a check.  A 
wealthy  Baring,  a rigid  Churchman,  having 
ottered  a large  sum  of  money  to  endow  fel- 
lowships on  condition  that  they  should  be 
restricted  to  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, Hertford  College  agreed  to  accept  the 
same,  and  to  defend  the  restriction  on  the 
ground  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  did  not 
apply  to  foundations  that  should  be  made 
in  future,  but  only  to  such  as  were  in  exist- 
ence when  it  was  passed.  A Nonconformist 
studeut  having  sued  that  college  to  compel 
the  examiners  to  examine  him  for  one  of  the 
fellowships  so  restricted,  the  court  decided 
against  him.  This  has  brought  much  wealth 
to  Hertford  College,  which  was  previously 
poor,  and  more  surprise  and  disappointment 
to  the  country.  The  London  Times  and  the 
journals  generally  have  been  severe  upon 
Lord  Coleridge,  who  gave  the  decision, 
which  allows  the  Church  to  bnild  up  again 
in  the  university  a close  system  which  Par- 
liament has  emphatically  discredited  and 
condemned.  Such  a result  might  have  been 
prevented  had  Parliament  inserted  in  its 
act  the  prospective  won!  “ hereafter but 
none  the  less  has  Hertford  obtained  its  Bar- 
ing fellowships  by  a quibble,  and  none  the 
less  is  the  disgust  of  the  nation  that  its  Par- 
liamentary work  should  have  to  be  done 
over  again.  For  it  is  certain  that  Eugland 
is  resolved  that  its  entire  system  of  educa- 
tion, from  the  public  school  to  the  univer- 
sity, shall  be  free  to  all  the  Queen’s  subjects, 


whatever  their  religious  opinions,  and  this 
resolution  will  not  be  reversed. 

The  other  force  which  has  brought  about 
the  new  activity  of  Oxford  has  been  the 
commission  which  Mr.  Gladstone  set  to  work 
(1877)  to  estimate  the  resources  and  income 
of  the  colleges,  and  report  how  they  are  used. 
Now  Oxford  University  is  really  a mine  of 
wealth.  Some  of  the  colleges  have  little, 
but  others  have  vast  possessions,  and  estates 
from  which  a vast  accession  of  money  is  just 
about  to  come  in.  The  clamor  of  scientific 
men  that  this  money,  having  been  bequeath- 
ed for  national  education,  should  be  all  util- 
ized, and  that  what  the  colleges  did  not  need 
should  be  utilized  in  xiromoting  scientific 
research,  set  the  Oxford  folk  to  devising 
meaus  for  using  it  themselves.  Thus  col- 
leges were  repaired,  chairs  made  stronger, 
and  the  entire  machinery  furbished  up ; and 
there  being  yet  a large  surplus,  the  Oxford 
men  are  making  arrangements  for  greatly 
extending  its  usefulness.  The  Commission- 
ers have  just  reported  that  the  improve- 
ments they  design  for  Oxford  have  two 
principal  objects  in  view : (1)  the  due  repre- 
sentation at  Oxford  of  every  considerable 
branch  of  knowledge ; and  (2)  the  due  par- 
ticipation of  the  university  itself,  as  distinct 
from  its  colleges,  in  the  direction  and  im- 
provement of  the  studies  of  the  students. 
They  propose  to  increase  the  stipends  of 
nearly  all  the  professors,  some  to  £500,  still 
more  to  £700,  and  others  to  £900.  The 
Bodleian  Library  is  to  lie  improved ; a Muse- 
um of  Classical  Art  and  Archeology  to  be 
established,  and  maintained  by  an  annual 
grant  of  £500.  A system  of  pensions  for 
retired  professors  is  proposed ; open  scholar- 
ships to  encourage  special  branches  of  study 
are  to  be  founded  ; and  research  is  to  be  en- 
couraged by  the  employment  of  properly 
qualified  persons  on  definite  work  and  inves- 
tigations. Occasional  lecturers  on  branches 
of  learning  not  fully  provided  for  are  to  be 
employed.  There  is  also  to  be  a fund  cre- 
ated the  disposal  of  which  is  to  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  university  authorities 
in  meeting  emergencies  or  unforeseen  wants. 
The  great  advantage  to  be  gained  by  all 
this  is  that  the  aunual  income  of  Oxford 
will  all  be  set  to  work,  turned  to  culture, 
and  nothing  left  to  be  a temptation  to  any 
body  who  may  indulge  private  views  con- 
cerning the  proper  direction  of  an  idle  sur- 
plus. 

After  all  this  lias  been  done,  a great  deal 
will  still  remain  to  be  effected  before  Oxford 
can  fully  and  impartially  fulfill  its  duties 
to  the  world.  The  scholarships  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  relief  given  to  persons  uncon- 
nected with  the  Established  Church,  and 
though,  fortunately,  the  great  majority  of 
them  are  “open,”  too  many  still  remain  as 
bribes  to  thought,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
stimulants  to  sectariau  jealousy  and  bitter- 
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ness  in  those  who  find  themselves  deprived 
of  such  aids  aud  rewards  solely  ou  account 
of  conscientious  convictions.  Now  that  Dis- 
senters are  admit  toil,  the  preservation  of 
such  ancient  partition  walls  cau  hardly  sur- 
vive much  longer.  The  Church  is  quite 
strong  enough  at  Oxford  to  dispense  with 
them. 

After  all,  I cau  not  look  without  some 
misgivings  upon  some  of  the  present  tend- 
encies of  this  great  university.  Unques- 
tionably most  of  the  changes  that  have 
supervened  thus  far  were  structural  and 
Itencfieial ; the  methods  of  the  university 
and  its  colleges  grew  up  of  old  iu  obedience 
to  detinite  ends,  aud  their  development  has 
maiuly  been  aloug  the  lines  of  England’s 
highest  character — the  eternal  parallels  of 
Conduct  and  Culture.  The  colleges,  with  all 
their  varieties  of  flavor,  if  not  fruits  of  one 
garden,  are  flora  of  oue  clime.  But  this  is 
not  the  clime  of  other  universities — not  even 
of  Cambridge,  the  oue  most  like  it.  Ox- 
ford, as  we  have  seen,  has  but  little  appa- 
ratus for  making  a student  behave  himself 
if  he  is  not  so  inclined;  its  discipline  is  di- 
rected chiefly  to  protecting  itself  from  beiug 
compromised  by  any  student,  aud  for  the 
lest  it  deals  with  its  two  thousand  as  if  they 
were  as  sensitive  to  the  admonitions  of  Plato 
and  Plutarch  as  their  predecessors  were  to 
saintly  meditations.  That  this  method  has  j 
been  attended  with  a notable  success  is  cer- 
tain. But  corresponding  with  this  there  is 
a method  of  intellectual  training  strikingly 
different  from  any  found  in  other  seats  of 
learning.  This  I have  already  intimated  in 
saying  that  a student  is  very  apt  to  “pass” 
if  he  is  found  to  be  excellent  iu  any  one 
branch,  though  he  may  be  weak  in  others. 
Almost  as  much  as  when  it  was  devoted  to 
the  training  of  monks,  the  finest  appliances 
of  Oxford  are  for  those  who  aspire  to  some 
particular  and  unworldly  aim.  It  is,  indeed, 
not  now  an  otherworldly  aim  that  is  spe- 
cially aided,  nor  is  it  one  specialty  alone; 
hut  its  peculiar  value,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
is  for  those  who  are  consecrated  to  the  pure- 
ly intellectual  life.  If  a young  man  aspires 
to  devote  himself  to  a chosen  branch  of  cul- 
ture for  life ; if  he  aims,  with  true  love  for 
bis  selected  study,  to  be  a historian,  archae- 
ologist, philologist,  comparative  mytboio- 
gist,  literary  essayist,  critic,  art  critic,  pro- 
fessor (especially  iu  the  Liter®  Humaniores), 
or  poet,  then  he  will  fiud  Oxford  above  all 
other  places  his  laud  of  milk  and  honey. 
But  he  will  find  many  universities  more 
helpful  if  he  seeks  to  be  trained  for  success 
iu  the  commonplace  work  of  the  world — the 
r very -day  tasks  of  money-making,  book- 
making,  paper-editing,  preaching,  legisla- 
ting. That  Oxford  is  making  strenuous  ef- 
forts to  include  the  popular  objects  along 
with  those  more  legitimately  following  its 
original  aims  seems  plain ; but  whether  it 


shall  ultimately  succeed  iu  this  or  not,  it 
has  not  yet  succeeded,  aud  still  its  best  work 
is  done  iu  teachiug  the  teachers.  And  for 
the  time  beiug  it  is  unfortunate  both  for  the 
university  aud  multitudes  of  young  men 
that  the  fact  just  stated  is  not  more  widely 
recognized.  It  has  become  the  fashion  to 
seud  young  meu  to  Oxford,  for  it  is  a door- 
way into  good  society,  so  that  this  is  nu- 
merically the  largest  of  the  universities ; but 
one  may  almost  say  it  should  he  one  of  the 
smallest.  Of  the  two  thousand  youths  now 
at  Oxford,  one-third  is  a large  proportion 
for  whom  to  anticipate  the  highest — the 
unique — benefits  which  Oxford  can  supply. 
It  is  to  he  feared  that  another  third  is  but 
too  small  a proportion  for  whom  harm  cveu 
may  he  apprehended  from  what,  to  the  oth- 
ers are  the  very  excellencies  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

Thomas  Carlyle,  in  his  famous  rectoral 
oration  at  Edinburgh  University,  spoke  of 
the  chauges  which  the  art  of  printing  had 
superinduced  on  the  conditions  to  meet 
which  the  old  universities  arose  in  Europe. 
Seven  ceuturies  ago  the  young  men  sought 
out  famous  scholars  to  listen  to  their  teach- 
ings, whereas  for  a long  time  such  teachers 
may  find  out  their  students  in  their  homes 
liy  means  of  books.  Yet,  added  the  Lord 
Rector,  universities  still  have — and  for  a 
long  time  will  continue  to  have — their  high 
uses.  And  this  is  certainly  true.  The  best 
teaching  is  personal,  and  it  is  not  more 
likely  to  be  superseded  by  books  than  high 
art  by  photography.  The  teaching  at  Ox- 
ford illustrates  this  remarkably.  Oxford 
not  only  has  its  great  Bodleian  Library,  but 
each  college  has  a tine  library  of  its  own; 
yet  in  visiting  four  or  five  of  these  on  a 
pleasant  day  I fouud  not  one  reader  en- 
gaged in  them.  Nor  are  many  books  found 
in  students’  rooms.  Here  are  the  reasons: 
the  examinations  are  too  severe  to  admit  of 
much  various  reading;  and  the  teaching 
which  gains  the  best  success  is  too  intimate 
to  be  carried  ou  by  books — as  a main  meth- 
od. In  silent  (written)  examinations  “cram” 
accomplishes  comparatively  little.  The 
yonng  meu  who  make  the  most  of  Oxford, 
who  wiu  its  uusectariau  fellowships  and 
honors,  are  those  who  by  a genuine  devo- 
tion to  their  studies  have  gained  the  friend- 
ship and  iutimacy  of  their  tutors.  The 
greatest  care  is  takeu  of  such.  The  diffi- 
culties which  are  not  considered  iu  books, 
the  questions  which  cau  not  be  dealt  with 
generally,  the  individualities  of  the  finest 
minds,  all  render  the  work  of  the  oral 
teacher  of  the  highest  importance,  and  con- 
stantly interesting  to  himself.  The  Oxford 
tutor  is  usually  a highly  accomplished  schol- 
ar, who  has  himself  passed  through  the  uni- 
versity drill  with  thoroughness  aud  success; 
he  is  young  enough  to  enter  into  the  feel- 
ings or  even  the  sports  of  the  youth  he 
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knowed  ifc  was  dry  land.  All  the  rest  was 
drownded;  and  it' if  was  to  be.  it  s just  as 
welt,  if  appears  to  me;  lor  if  somebody  else 
had  come  ashore  and  had  undertook  to 
write  tmvils  there  too,  mohbe  we  shouldn't 
have  fold  jest  the  same  story;  *t ain't  often 
two  folks  do  things  alike,  and  then  the 
papers  would  have  took  it  up  and  jawed 
back  and  forth  about  it,  and  called  names: 
therc’d  have  been  a dreadful  stir  made  ev- 
ery where,  to  find  out  which  feller  lied  and 
which  didn’t,  and  all  about  both  on  ’em. 
I'd  have  seen  more’ii  four  different  stories 
about  where  I was  born  and  brought  up, 
who  married  my  great-grandfather,  and 
hmv  her  fust  husbands  brother  told  a He, 
ao’i  was  certain  I oughter;  and  i dare  say 
some  folks  would  ha'  had  the  cheek  to  say 
there  wuVt  no  seek  island  as  Kuo  ware 
down  oil  any  map;  jest  as  U‘  you  could 
strain  t li*"  Atlantic  ocean  through  a colan- 
der and  pick  out  all  the  islands,  like  dies 
outeti  a pan  of  milk. 

I’m  glad  1 was  alone:  ’f would  have  saved 
lots  of  trouble  in  the  world  if  there  hadn't 
never  but  one  man  wrote  history  : who  cares 
if  he  did  lie  about  them  old  t hues?  'f  wouldn't 
ha*  hurt  nobody:  and  there's  lots  of  dusty, 
musty,  ridic’loiiH  rubbish  folks cinarrrd  about 
all  their  days,  and  snatch  up  into  big  li- 


KNOWARE. 

WE  was  ‘‘a-sailing  and  /^sailing,”  as 
the  song  goes,  in  the  three-master 
Maria  Jane,  of  &aletu — a-sailing  to  the  Medi- 
terraueim  Sea  with  a cargo  of  Western  lard, 
to  l»e  b’ilM  down  and  bottled  into  olive-oil. 
F had  some  notions  aboard  with  which  I 
reckoned  to  take  the  Eyetaliau  folks  down, 
and  make  a dollar  or  so,  but  about  two 
weeks  out  we  got  ca tolled  iu  a storm. 
Didn't  it  blow  some  ? You  better  believe  it 
did  1 In  less  hi  five  niimiit*  the  ship’s  boom 
stood  on  its  In&iin  ends,  the  topmast  got 
slewed  round  and  tangled  in  the  rudder 
chains,  the  binnacle  m up  and  tore  round, 
ami  the  dying -jib  was  keelhauled  three 
times  fo  leeward ; they  double -reefed  the 
transoms  and  unshipped  the  jibber-jib*  goin’ 
under  water  ninety  feet,  more  or  less,  every 
rime.  Finally  they  let  the  boats  down,  and 
every  body  t molded  into  ’em  head  fust,  and 
turn  bled  out  again  putty  everliistin’  iptiek. 
I was  orfully  Seasick,  so  I didn't  know 
nothing  under  the  canopy  where  we  was, 
and  I wasn’t  no  great  hand  anyway  to  tell 
latitude  and  longitude  the  host  of  times. 
Anyway,  I was  kinder  slopped  ashore  after  a 
while  onto  a samly  beach;  I knew,  after  a 
*1*1],  it  was  an  island,  hut  then  I only 
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brary-rooms,  aud  pay  good  money  for,  that 
wouldn’t  have  never  ben  round  if  there’d 
ben  just  one  man  to  tell  about  it,  and 
when  he  died  auother  had  took  it  up  right 
there,  and  fetched  it  along.  However, 
niebbe  there’s  a Providence  in  it;  there  is  iu 
most  things.  There’s  got  to  be  somethin’ 
for  lazy  folks  to  do,  and  they  may  jest  as 
well  tight  over  them  old  battles  as  get  into 
new'  ones,  to  my  way  of  thi likin’. 

Well,  to  come  back,  there  I was : and  fust 
I knew,  a man  picked  me  up,  buudlcd  me 
over  his  shoulder,  aud  in  a wink  I was  put 
to  bed,  and  dosed  good  with  hot  soup  and 
sherry  wine,  and  warmed  up  with  a good 
fire  blazin’  away  on  the  hearth.  There 
was  a woman  sett  in’  by  the  fire,  and  when 
she  see  I was  comiu’  round  she  up  and  ask-  j 
ed  if  I wanted  any  thing,  in  respectable  j 
English.  That  tickled  me.  I never  could 
see  the  use  of  forrin  tongues.  I thanked 
her  polite  enough,  and  said  I’d  kinder  like 
the  morn  in’  paper.  She  stared,  and  hol- 
lered “John !” 

Well,  he  come  in,  and  ’twas  the  very  fel- 
ler who  fetched  me  up  out  of  the  water.  I 
knew  him  by  his  all-tired  red  hair.  I sup- 
pose I’d  oughter  have  got  up  and  fell  on  his 
neck,  or  tumbled  onto  my  knees  and  said 
somethin’  hifalutiu  to  him;  but  I was  real 
stiff;  so  I said  “Hullo.” 

He  larfed  right  out. 

“You’re  pretty  lively,  ain’t  ye?”  he  said, 
for  all  the  world  like  a Dedham  man : that 
sounded  good.  I come  from  Dedham  my- 
self. I’d  ben  in  the  tin  trade,  peddlin’  on’t 
round  the  country  quite  a spell  before  I took 
to  tradin’  in  notions. 

“You  better  b’lieve  I’m  lively,”  sez  I. 
“But  say,  look  here!  I want  the  mornin’ 
paper.” 

He  larfed  right  out  again. 

“No  such  institootions  here,  Sir.  Ain’t 
permitted.” 

“ Jeerusalem!  no  mornin’  paper  in  a free 
country  ?” 

“Thanks  be  to  praise,  this  ain’t  a free 
country,”  sez  he ; “ not  by  a long  shot.  We 
were  all  dead  sick  of  liberty,  free  speech, 
and  all  that  eagle-o’-freedom  talk  afore  we 
come  here  and  settled.  No,  Sir!  We’ve 
got  a real,  old-fashioned,  six-foot,  big, 
smart,  respectable,  cut-your-head-off-in-a- 
wink  king;  a real  fatherly  despot,  now  I 
tell  ye  I” 

“ I should  think  so !”  sez  I.  “ No  mornin’ 
paper!” 

“ Not  a paper.  No  report  of  all  the  dirt 
aud  wickedness  in  the  country  cornin’  in  to 
disagree  with  your  breakfast,  and  lie  around 
for  the  children  to  read  and  find  out  how 
they  do  it.  No  big  scandal  skippin’  about 
from  lie  to  lie  like  a bee  on  a balm  patch, 
makin’  folks  talk  about  things  they  hadn’t 
never  ought  to  think  of,  and  the  wicked  ones 
smack  their  lips  over  their  own  sort  o’  stuff 


glorified,  so  to  speak,  in  print.  No  adver- 
tisin’ lies  about  cure-all  medicines,  and 
cloth  that’s  jest  give  away.  No  railroad  ac- 
cidents to  give  you  the  thumps  jest  readin’ 
of  ’em,  and  scare  your  wife  to  death  hearin’ 
about  ’em.” 

“Aud  no  politics?”  I put  in. 

“Not  a darned  politic,  as  old  Joe  Bowers 
said;  we  don’t  have  ’em  here.  I tell  you, 
man,  we’ve  got  a king,  and  we  have  to  be- 
have ourselves.” 

“ Dear  me ! dear  me ! and  don’t  you  nev- 
er hanker  for  the  immortal  institootions  of 
your  native  laud,  the  everlastin’  freedom  of 
a democratic  gover’ment,  the  power  of  the 
ballot-box,  the  people’s  choice  of  them  that 
makes  the  people’s  laws,  the  liberty  of 
speech,  the  free  eddoocation,  the  voluntary 
church  system,  the — ” 

He  broke  iu  quite  sudden,  jest  as  though 
he  sort  o’  surmised  I was  quotin’  Squire 
Smiles’s  Four th-o’- July  oration  : 

“ Freedom ! Sho!  Freedom  of  every  body 
to  do  what  they’ve  a mind  to,  to  lie  about 
every  body  else,  to  gamble  and  spekerlate 
with  their  own  money  and  other  people’s; 
to  fall  in  love  with  other  folks’s  wives,  and 
shoot  them  that  makes  love  to  their’n ; 
power  of  a ballot-box  where  the  most  has 
their  way,  not  the  best;  and  the  most  are 
an  awful  bad  lot  in  a free  country,  I tell  ye, 
ef  they  ain’t  elsewheres,  and  they  pick  out 
their  own  sort  to  make  laws  to  suit  ’em. 
I’ve  seen  it  work.  What’s  liberty  of  speech 
and  free  press  but  license  to  say  and  print 
all  sorts  of  vile  things  about  folks  in  one 
day’s  paper  and  take  ’em  back  in  the  next, 
when  they’ve  done  the  mischief?  What’s 
public  eddoocation  but  puttin’  a power  to 
do  evil  into  bauds  that  don’t  know  no  bet- 
ter than  to  up  an’  do  it?  Starvin’  their 
bodies  to  swell  their  poor  miser’ble  conceit- 
I ed  brains;  onfittin’  of  ’em  to  do  real  wmrk 
that  calls  for  thews  and  sinners;  spilin’ 
their  stomachs  till  they  can’t  eat  decent 
vittles,  and  their  stomachs  take  revenge  on 
the  exasperatin’  brains,  and  they  grind  in 
an’  out  like  a set  o’  cog-wheels,  and  grind 
each  other  to  achin’  bits.  I swan!  it  makes 
me  sweat  to  think  on’t.” 

“ Oh,  keep  cool !”  sez  I,  “ and  fetch  me  a 
drink.” 

“WTell,”  sez  he,  passin’  his  hand  acrost 
his  face,  as  though  to  clear  something  away, 
“I  did  get  consider’ble  woke  up, didn’t  I? 
You  see,  this  island  is  settled  by  a parcel  o’ 
folks  from  America  who  sort  o’  mistrusted 
that  tk’  eagle  o’  freedom  was  showiu’  crow 
feathers;  so  we  set  up  here,  and  things  are 
run  in  a little  different  shape  from  what 
they  was  there.  As  soon  as  you  get  spry, 
I’ll  take  ye  round.” 

“Well,  whilst  I do  lie  here,  can’t  you 
give  me  somethin’  to  read?  Time  hangs 
heavy.” 

“What  ’ll  you  have?” 
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44  Ob,  a real  rousin’  sensation  novel  ’ll  do.” 

John  grinned,  an*  said,  “Are  by  law  for- 
bidden. There’s  a few  fust-class  stories  by 
them  fellers  acrost  the  water,  and  now  aud 
then  one  iu  Ameriky,  but  there  ain’t  no 
blood-au’-tkunder  printed  or  imported  here, 
Sir.” 

“ But  how  do  the  women  folks  stand 
that  ?” 

“ Bless  your  soul ! we  don’t  teach  our 
women  to  read.” 

44  Yon  uncivilized  lot!”  sez  I. 

44  Not  much  ; it’s  accordin’  to  reason.  You 
don’t-  catch  our  people  squabblin’  about 
women's  rights,  and  woman  suffrage,  aud 
all  sorts  of  trash  and  stuff;  the  women  stay 
to  home  and  take  care  of  their  houses  after 
the  old-fashioned  way.  We  don’t  have  no 
‘monotonous  existence’  here;  if  they’re  dull, 
why,  they  can  slap  the  children  when  they’re 
naughty,  and  ling  ’em  when  they’re  good. 
We  have  real  live  boys  and  girls  round,  I 
tell  ye;  none  o’  them  little  memoir  fellers 
that  die  out  of  pure  goodness,  nor  no  infant 
prodigies.  The  women  don’t  have  novels, 
nor  poetry,  nor  sewin’-macliines,  nor  news- 
papers, so  they  haven’t  got  nerves  to  speak 
of,  and  their  hands  are  kept  out  o’  mischief.” 

I groaned  inwardly  to  think  of  the  supe- 
rior female  I’d  left  to  Dedham,  who  ’ticiated 


as  my  wife,  and  had  neurology,  speritooal- 
ism,  somethin’  on  the  brain,  and  hated  men. 
She  knows  Latin  an’  German,  and  plays  on 
the  pianuy  to  kill ; bnt  we  buy  our  bread  an’ 
things  to  the  bakery : she  don’t  think  rich 
vittles  is  good  for  the  btirnau  system  any- 
how. I think  lots  of  Cyntliy  Minervy’s  in- 
tellect an’  smartness  in  that  line.  I’in 
willin’  to  support  such  a ornament  to  the 
sex.  I don’t  stay  to  home  much,  and  I don’t 
think  our  Freddie  ’ll  live  long:  he’s  got  a 
spine  in  his  back,  and  lung  difficulty,  and 
stomach  trouble,  though  he  was  fetched  up 
on  what  she  calls  “strict  hygienic  princi- 
ples”— fed  on  bran  bread,  beans,  turnips, raw 
apples,  aud  sech  like ; soused  into  cold  water 
every  day  of  his  life,  winter  an’  summer; 
practiced  iu  them  gymnastic  tricks  till  it 
made  me  crawly  to  see  him  thro  wed  onto 
the  chandelier  an’  left  bangin’  by  one  little 
haud,  set  on  his  head  in  the  corner,  hung  up 
by  one  leg  to  the  bed  post,  and  lots  of  other 
things  to  strengthen  his  muscles  that  uigli 
about  scared  him — an’  me  too — to  death. 
Cyntliy  Miuervy  means  to  take  to  lecturin’ 
when  he  dies;  she  knows  how;  hut  ef  he 
don’t  die  a-doin1  on't,  she  calculates  to  cure 
him  by  a winch  and  pulley  riggin’  attached 
to  his  bed,  which  goes  by  clock-work,  and 
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slKmlijiVf  they  U‘«vcri)  the  men  ? H please*; 
them  jpf  aU*n't  hurt  ps." 

Htir  itm  ?U:£wlh»*  to  a man  Never.  Sin 
[ pof  op  with  it.;*!,  i will  be  ma.v 
Ur,  I teJI  ye,  i>«  itiy  own  house.  1 will  be; 
utimb  it,  «>(!',  in  the jfkofhv  Man  is  the 

asittrui  Imud.nf  all  things, ami  nvnHr  lie  give 
Up  Itf;?  i 

I ‘it til  thi*  rvjil.  ih'K'r,  amt  John  gvye  inti 

the  iiueeinHrf  h>ok  V»m  ever  mm*.  Et  f ain’l 

hr  it  iuktMl  at  Wt\  What 

conbl  h*  iui-au  f fi*  paHed  i«iv  j’Ur.mhler 
ton c r fnmntl.v,  #n»l  sahl, 

**  ! iite-nv  I k?f  i'v  how  /ti*  v\  it b yfc; 

You  uo  u ml  it*  here. : kit 

it***!  to  l?  :.  «r s s master  af  a*  you 

might  *ay,  XHm’t  say  no  uinfe  ; L ah  tier 
m »il.*t  ’ ; > vfyoC  :' 

1 frir^  i $k*  n ehitf  $f  w inii. 

hi*  « *r<  op  to;  hut.  he  wmu  oh ; 

**  hn  b,  you-  mov  thuff  need  no  sehooli*«\ 
They  Jm’f  hnmi  nothin*  f»oU  hnii*e- work. 
**•*  in'?  fnkhV  y^^  ortvtiihh'rn  amt  sick  Xn)h\ 
$.*»)  garden  ; their  rua^ 

• - U >**h  aU  ihaey 

'*  Bar  intir  jail  ? yrnir  ptosmi  ? 

ym  r P / ' ‘ ‘ *•  V* 

k Su^liV^:  iihVhkH  be  ta  ptyiifce!  If  4 
nr* ft  gi  v eft )$r  u spade  tt'iftf  j 

Viike  })»}/!  v.jw  hint  uft 
%•*  ^ iybivet,  c».n4  , tea'vp  ft  bn  there  to 

fitrtn  if-  X U’H  y^he  (fiita  Xu  jhkI  digal  Out 
fwnoi.tv  h*r  n-  ?i  vbri*  eppifnl  pfrnnvhTTieht 
ftwtgitp,  « ftu>g  fright— ~u  rt^l 
Vf  ' 'yvov 
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“ PlwhVy  fhr  ihist  ff)vp|tn>t, ^fr-  II* m*  uinU  | 

itfk  v»t  .uvij;r*h  ?mf  Unite  hercv,  for  ee  tla.n*! 

allow  sn.4  tlffi*aniw  »>f  tto  kim!  ^ runnel  m this 
j>U*er  ‘^* ;;? ■:£?;•  : /v;  ••-  \ ; , ’- 
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d«i  you 
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N»»  thi^'t  Whv\  han't  Ve  know  Ou'.v  Ve 
the  iaiUiihj  fvjtuui  of  muitv  Uh  the  mhUiiN 
imhk  &&£Vf ' ■ . /*/;>'  *;  , ' ;. 

u VVe  U vVof^y  thi*y  1 « toi fos,  a lift  inakp  V ip 
tiki  it*  ioiU'VH,  raviu%  nni-.h  i Imt  ;jii*7r  imr 
kim.1  of  fuilhful  triohdis.  Besisli  Sj  o-o  have 
fuiO-iitto  linn  ton  hi-iv,  ami  UouV  hi  tret  n 

|^*dpf|ihiU*)/.rj  r*’“  ' ‘ .'  ' v*  ;l  - / ; **  ' - 

Iiejir  nie"!  what  a vnaa4otnt-r  this  feller 
was!  He  iuof  yt‘  at  eri'er  f ufii  je^t  a*  pat! 

fTivas  exae}wira till5 ' so  m&  X/*1'  the 

bank 

<k  Haw ! haw  P*  laiigliert-  ^ TfmtN 

Yankee  all  owa  .M*»o-y,  Sir,  tiio  Seript^i* 
csiv.,  is  the  roof  of  ?xjt  >*v il— M 

M ll  iftm-f-  sny  fhatr  ijOxv  I tell  rep*  | put 

in,  ill  net,  tfhui  em.u^k  in  frump  hta  trick, 

• * Well,  i t (IhnR  ii\  in v XlfhW 
-Wl.at  Ml  yon  iH-tr 

“ llhuy1  ^tri' t iVb  ^ bet  ti  n f ja>  rm  it  tri’l 
in*re.  i TiUouh?  hv  *>u  to  tnuiiftin*  vit  ihe 
uovn  piutiif*  ihrw.Xmiits  a day  fhV  (luce 
weeks  if  J yshnnhl  hyt  yon  a peiurnf^* 

‘•Well !.  well!  well  ^ f won’r  stick  to  If: 
hut  I U\}1  yti  ?yr'haf  ,Son|ih>y  t/ere*  Kay  i vTft^ 
/ftfe  >r’  the  r<mr  or  ull  ^v  ii  P H 

h » in,  pslia\i  ! what^  Hie  <l»fbw  mm  V V*  eH. 
we  iftlitk  th*t  lovcrpYt,  eRiPt  i**t  wiflmiU  the 
4fi$t ^iM.  we  d>dv?i  Uay  e homonyy : 
there  tore  no  hHiik^  no  in*lcsr  tin  eheuk^ 
TeueWalh  imr  liireresf,  fn»rnOfhiu\71  f 
41  Rut  linw  tin  ye  Imy  tiling i’7 
*A  We  VVnnil,  jesit  nwe/t  tf* 

before  money  wive  imnle : ? I at  n'  t always  a 
v'ose  fit,  twt  ir>  h«*:r<o,Jn  nil  the  w.-:u  an’ 
fefir  iof  hills  ami  ereifl^j  rliif^ivltiip  ami  out* 
lM*zzlin\  I teli  ve  il  cjohlf^  haul  for  a iVllei 
to  t»Tp bezzle  Sheep  ahtl  cu\u*  aml  mxii  r they 
worft  pocket.^  v.  m 

4-  But  supposing n#  ymy  >r»y,  lliincs  dntPt 
fit  ? Hu>  you  want  snthin  t'.if  hev  man's  got. 
itjitl  he  ilofpt  luUiIv<?t  ntter  w)mt  yon?v^,  goe: 
lurw  nhont  thutl8-! 

**(>h.  1 i an  j»<?  witltonh  I £vies* : toot! 

an’  eluthih*  uhvavs  manage  to  tfdve  ,i 
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yptfy,  winU-.  v*Uh  *■  h.iorcent  ‘ if  sheer  H any  \ •*  W>  don't  Imvo  ptvjichtnV  Our  uni»i«h'T 
•i.tjiIiiw.  \vhy.  vv»:  roK.mzo  Vm  on  Ua.f«b:;u  he  jest  reads  tho  Bi  bh\  \v  V*  i pit  VI  lie 
IsMu4B  $ei  ami . ro  ruling  ? then  vre  have  *ioghB~~~eyrry 

,<**♦£  j^ubhf-SiV.  keeps  f iiVm  — alul  Im  pray£  oucfi  %tt  tVice.f 

****:;.  ,*uiy  iiivu-  lolita  Ut  •“WvB.  .if  lie's  like  miim*-’  folks  to  homo, 

jf.ooi  m-.u.dy  ■(■Iw*  T\*  gbskip  owt ; hoTf  do  tfjorfc ptmachuf'  in  otic  praym*  Ihan’U 

Mat  if  * mini  imping*  fa  wunt  M'fey,  hurt  yr>  n week,  Aly  J i’te  heerd  Pumm 

fee'  fait  'y$fr nvW  th'&ns/tf  lik  a l teil  tjui  Lmd  as  uitteb  wont  wther 

*nd  Pmfc  rib+na  lmn<  cmvl  file  pre<udU)g  tvitV  [ fiflfe  and  Urn  ffaife  of  fim:  iVatunT  m ftidogh 

*4  Well!  '^ti.l-  well  ! I never  *M  see  ser-h  [ 44  Wf-  brndt  f?av<  i»o  h*tIj  •grayin’  Here,  Xfer 

a pl*e*  ;.•  mv  *f  ym*g-oP  mled  fefuaH^,  o^ittt^ry  j;  wMiuve  yvdyvv*  bhfpf  a bopfcy  tfm  hermit 
women,  n»  fc>  log-roll  UP , no  lobby/  j of  fell.  fhv  $pod  Phi  book/*.  feud  it  jgfeptf  j«u jfj 

m ^6jt  hubi  iohcr*.  ^<vo-d\d  yf  sr;iirf  your  , right  mu  ot'  ike  .{Uidr.  Once  »n  :>  >•;•»  :t? 
fejfejtf  .- •lvVu?^teat». wfeivlonuejiflo me  Vnv  [ wjtik*;bi*  read*  a AeVnjun  put  Pf  ife;mod>pd|rs 
fii>r  ?i*«  iiingfe  jus  tu>w  rhrv  start  yeas*  *’  ; [♦noted  ones.  but  nut  very  nv<i»u»nt.H.. 

^yVhy;  y*>a orr  airtlt  be  x\/4  ‘5v^!krft!^,t^T, 
ifetfry  of  ti*i  ■tit-  tirat^all'  |»ick.e4t  lnio*  atoV  kV  Wby>  bext^  routitt yteUii,i.<  :kiUuf  talkitB 
frtfadM ; an^T  itii#  buy  *>f  iw  tv^iifc  to  fb  -W*  tri»vu*1)y,  tryvn’  to  NtrH’i[,Ut<04  ’t'Ui 

rtiii  rbr?'  — we.  v/^  tlead  tirtxF  of  WuY  uni;  or  rtn»!uB'W  tho  hick.  \V*>  mH  are  hr 
wufwrvixn  |»eo|»K>  ^ so  w«»  looked  round  n '!  biof’t  wyHt  ter  e.bd.beti-  ^ lift. food  for  hte  Jfaiii- 
it ’.  and  t'btHv%  mid  liiinBy  lot  on  a i I v5  ai'o.t  so  fhat^  off  fiif*  tuiml*7' 
lyat  'wq'0l.i  h[nieN.tT  Capable  tallow,  wHfe  it  **  V\\v»  la  a [fiavn  enOh^b ^ Mhi  I. 

iiuplx  bnu  an  lint  I’m  fuifly  lf«*> t ry  ty i tli  ho  many  ttJ^- 

amt  iie  t>^»k  it  up.  We  t» wnr^  Ut  loiiy  bifo  poiinii*  in  Vvn  rrnn  Ahrffiierra  pkw  o rbmol 
up.  j^iol  have  Jox  ehihWm  e.moe  at\vr  him,  hern  ^hmv  yun  nan  zvi  rUonj*  B?  wit  T 
ve.  hho  pv*wev  enough  to  keep  folk.s  1 >'  Vt^,  the  lto.keiy'&  <c  vev  in  flte  uare  *' 

KttTiiglit..  After  w<r  gbt  rmifhtt';  ft  tvv,  ^ume  I S<?  we*  come  bronint  a and  fo  n 

u-  rixel  np  a.  <ihp  ami  won't  hunk  the  n ! tettl.  clean } hit  Hr;  i?o-»v  in  si  log  wlut^  hnihl- 

ten  mere  vuvkui!  JiumU  ; pertoijw  tve  fete  hod  in'  there  tvatt  te.o  ar  thw-o.  tnhh\s 

* v,  fako >m  l»tg  and  Httlfh  fn^i  tin5iliW>v  Ahtt&w  to  t jx>f  n nuhiAVk* jfsnil  m w*.  tfedT Vi  a 

*»yn|iio'  1/  ^niiderti  r niet^ ^ watteT  hoy  yni/ie  ^td^toul  tb  uk,  > ^ 

« ;.  iiohudy Nt lieiiyh^fv tty  bbfenn  yvtn ; **  What  w ill  > wu  lutir^  !,r  \fi[bu;: 

» >>r*  our  o’  the  track*  Entire l,t . utul  we’re  <4  Well,  n piece  o’ pie  uml  vheo^e,  t 

V>jrl  art  Aioi  happy..  I rail  yoUftiiirt  Is  Hvi <)’.**  stf?:  I.  ! 

"V'Sfitt  voitj  meeUnMifii^e  “/’h  /'’  1k>Ut!V»I  J«;Hm 


w-lvVfy?  f^efe  hiifty 

4 r’i f tps  if  \v  if>h  Theti>  w»« 

fettb*  WfwfKi  the  tvim 

d«tws.,  w jl  tv  fntl-idHH  tit  ‘'e.Pt,  lieiK*. 
j*djl  Utet/-  liruW^fi  tMO,vthef, 

“ yu.  o i>  foe  fefe  ilpit  u suit 
to  conie  ^ b er»*  tolpes  iintl 

i)bi\V  VcH  pcif  nie  likb 

ao*l  *oiB,  y.*u  ai-e.  i.u  them  IBth:- 
'vf*  -W<f\!T  Ke^p  iltfe 
door*  Pa:ke<l.:r  , 

All  lltM  mbit  hung  iftfty 

ptetnksifi  I eouhhVr  Iwgin  to  loll 
v¥lti  all : h.nl  iho  honsr  v ae  hnobt 
ufeii  ptop*iml  firoi  <tfwee t ami  wfe t^n 
lpy4uui  uiiv  tlHhx  l *r*t  wo. 
S**i inal  t ii*  i f it  witf)  hoUWi  1 
r ./nhl  ha' ser  thore  aU  ♦!:♦>. 

“ fW  a good  proavbcr  f” 1 «ez  I. 


y u*«»»j*i;  i.»-  sir^i"*^ 


w MOiPmLY 


" Vd  n sight  fUfW?  »«  ;/  tin  pcibikir,  'lh» 
dvup  )ii*>  ;uul  give  me  .sumerhiif  to  vat,  jf 
y on*  vo  got  any  tliiug  short  o;  em  u l mlder ; 
I vniil  stomach  that,” 

Well,  itf  htea il  — J ivM{  broad , 

jttSf  ii»  w\nU‘.  uud  light  iiiitl  sweet  n't*  vm 
wait  to  **(fy  uv]fo.t  »V  jiiitl^r  limii  ami  $ **{- 
ler  -Uft  w h .Vi  A log  jbhher  of  cream,  m 

dish  of  whirr  5-irawhyvrh‘s,  ft  husked  of  m\ 
t/lmenhs,  aud  uly^iyhiiy  of  )t<>fVr/  eieui  uy 
water.  s Jtin'f  «r#.nii<  r o huok  oij  1M 

}*'■  £t  m f link  of  HUNsdog  my  arumhmnb- 

* X *8®  6)!  w hi *i,wybfcvf 

[ritia,  tet  1 h v-i  leethyymte  tVf  cir*  vi;F  h**h<*V  fiMt 
Uh  Uitstl  r<\uwA  aU)^)g>,\  thirl;  cmim 

poured  'dean  up  to  rb»  iop  of  the  saucer, 
iuifl  bpeh  broad  pnMubhd  id  cdirmri  jttitty 

linin’  h i-  liuir/*  imm}  l>n("if^  . V .v- 


44  Pnd"  shrieked  Hie  hoy; 

Tlm.v  conlthr?  have  hmkvd  more  thumbr- 
8triirk.it  £M lacked  for  prussic  arid  or  a drink 
of  stryc inline  ti m/tum 

41  Welly  * &*d  h 3triVi‘M*  to  «peiik  calm, 
i;  vdmt 'h  to  pay  tp*^  f f Mtiti  pie/’ 

11  U l»y.  ilk  a penal  t»*  make  a pie 

hi  tl.i^  efomhy,,  and  a.  hungiif  omitt^r  tu  eat 
it;r  804  J'ftliu r jii  rakf  *dbe  fc 

“ Tliiif»*,h.-vr  Ae£  1.  ‘*  whaid  dial;  iorT* 
“Oh,  _my\  deluded  friend*  dnii’i you  know 
i hut  pic  is  af  rlte  hoiioui  of  our  ionuet ecuu^ 
try's  detfidriUfzhf  \m  Y Onut  you  know  thui 
pio  tv  as  the  * pro*  of  the  lievol  fi  ti  oh,  the  i u- 
*t  igatur  of  the  war  of  IrdCc  the  'majarer  of 
the  relavllio!)  f Ihofl  you  kiu»«*  that  pie  in 
a ciiijct'Cihwi  of  Vigiiiai  sin  ami  JK'tUul  traus- 
t.  ni^  camn  ami 

eilhor  f that  this  ^olnCtiye  but  lVital  viumi 
lom  fle^lroyrif  thh  Afnerieoti  umi 

U{M(0rry;v;ijoU  the  Aiiierieuu  hrahn  i ill  fliu 
%v.hpl«>.;couiilry  is  a r.oass  of*  politieul  rofTOje 
tion  ami  mi&k)  decay  ’ ihutt  yjou.  kiuns 
joe  ■■ 

tl^khspX^  «e«  L 4i  Vre  eat  pie 
yf'-ilya.  hoiii,  uud  1 tUh^  a jaiihhti’d  *)?  a 

r< ,ih » t jeat  thi hkf  w hat  you  rj« t h«  ve 
tef  dri  %f fet  aiui  hull&oMcr  fisal ; you 

oii^iit ■■liave  ltO.fi  a .N-lnti,  au  a 

Htmxzr,. » tiwrgt*  Wr»cshiii^ihw*r  - . 


ueiii-  to  Woo*  yaliif. 

Julia  itMiglieU 

“ Mpsi  u>  gvod  m phv?’  lay 

A‘ Pretty  m ar/’  re/.  I,  hrnu.\i  the  jmuuh- 
ftils. 

W<J1,  S»r,  I i^hh^iiavh  iu»  time  nil  room 
to  suy  UMTiej  l»»r  l uilf  f *jup  t jiMt  liohls  the 
peif  of  a fca< iy  w.ri foc—t  t turner  ha^L  Bvif 
(;f  I wnn  ti  tokc  t tui  c,  | ii  ip  \ J ti}F  V ol  1 u fit  * 
alomj  thak  eomitry.  I lool  io  come  awiiy, 
far  1 had  sett  Hu  up  ti)  ilo  in  pollreilf* ; 
but  it’s  my  purpose  to  go  back,  vuml 
wvotbfi  to'Vminiif.  Guilin  time  or  ’liiuimr:, 
( y uf by  Mmervjk  gone  unt  to  Mliuom JVrr  a 
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lifeftv  I H?\ h a in  k » ilo  aby  tfew.V  h*iu  | 

■^ivntenuif'  fer*>  H’VtnrfuV  MtJ‘  i«r  i/e :] 

n*h&I  of  Ik*  rtf  on  J 

kVmfe  him**, I K*  mo  *t  m Viter  fhl  ! 

' H*;Ufc  liu  to  him  tlmt  ; 

rit  flj«'  fiusi  hr  it  hvf,nii:i.l  'tvratf  ^»ix  1 imiitfi*  lui  ; 

knV~l  But  l tniiii  ; 

**/  I i ^ Llr  lr  Kf  Oy  iitliiy  ] 

i>iiu^rvy%  titH^l  jvv  w hy.,1  Ain't  thft  man 
In  VnVr  li^ r VV  Vppv  fee  &Nf*ii  IVi s U 1 » *n 
i >!4n'H-t  nw  av  Mtterhtv  r ;ih»l  1*1)  inlet-  trenk  ; 
>V'  'l&wg  Tfe  jmrKOit  suni  1 was  a j; 

Minnriiji hirr  gi *-.'n/-Ti>uv  Iiu»h,  rt  ‘felf -tlguyiu* 

fetar  m ov^r  tyfe*  Various  #h»r^t  kuoxv  ! 

>r*rythi!i&  But  H*  'kyuthy  Mi  nervy  ihm  : 

j > ;k  a«vuni»^  ;iv  s<;r»:  it?  gOOS  1 tfhltH  |»!)t  fnj  | 

Kunw»i«  a&  fjnak  as  l can  ehamr  a VLmV 

*/0&  « 

;.i 'hV  1-v-o  tiU  iihmii  .ilroppiyl  iitte> .Dwlfeni  h' 

H%*t  ^ tuW;  if  &t  niihirat 

i vr  U;n  giiit  mWI  of  my  !"(♦;» brnl^ej)  im 
; ♦‘‘•p|.*vr  i ►jacket  ? {»•  %« mi, . Tnppev V . t#ro veffe;;.-. 
'»>  ifel  f haven't  had  no  iu»ip  aboti t wt>rri«  : 
fef  tVh  f lint  lionfc  of  T>oat  j 

alt  amt  }Viii»a«*  ^ )fhmth  'aii  tin  kfe  l 
iV*  ^rhvkn  &?i  V t*Mit  ohrt  ifeie,  Vhofh  l 

vwite  i*  the  Vs*  (hat.  UrUtf  n hat  yrtxi  hWm  i 
i«.  *;iv-  ife  $mh'9tf  abort  Vin*  tutun  thufi  •• 
as  fjujii'k  bhiwtf  is  fe^tcH^u  -jrfawi 

Ef  twy  felly  "if  life  to  (*o  to  Know  are  | 
ak»i<4  tv  ami  outfits  edi  t V > n U+  j < 

tonnHl  at  ?fe  privies  ytty  :t 

“y  anj/iv  iu*  right . rtrf 

|h  Mr.sx  rnow^<?>-, 

liediiam, 

Ma^. 


PTKfi  D A lilt 

'V  ■*••  V TMOlitki;  #Hti*yP?  Itl  *t0>  Htur/UO^, 

Art  A lfVv^Jlw»Vw  t*klm  IbiUH  . 

Tfe  i^iiij^ti#»Htu  ^rMhrtv  iKHMr*y»mb  fey«e 
(if^i  tib'Wb  triwl-hntnw  U>  ifie  krooiw, 
Aiui  t(!n»‘»irn  ptt?  rui‘Ji*m.tH<Hy 
Tlitt  br»Yfg»»  tiroftt  It*  wnik-wtaOs  hlVuiiu. 

TlH^SbiJlt  fhrtl  en  kfe  cnme 

Lr**-  **&(*  milt  wnrb  u vs  jX'fmi  Ot  iaftrn 
XW  th«t  i hi1  **a>tttr  . 

F>tft  hittid  niy  *\AXlftry  \»*m£ 

At  Viw  Arcy  tm. 

8>a.  ^iu!  iuet  ith 

Ytir  ftrn$*ft  feafe  tu'  ^.svH(iilra\v 
rr-.vMhi  w.y  fovv;,.  tyifii:  tfji*  i;*i*'9  ■ 

Aty  ;^nnNiHVTh^  if&fty  ti]b-  Aba^jvw' 

yfi  fhv 

T hi*  l itt&Mb#  hiuw, 

Uk?  f»»e  |u  flJv»'*i«nkjg  ^»W,  ';y\  ' 
Win: u h{)  Uiy  m»f rilm, 
isir-jMV  vok^iS  tiitivr  Hhii  jfnwV  . 
vt'fi*  i{\i'  w«Kr(ij»n*n  ru'iHnc  Vim. 

I hi* n ib*' -lirtwi .-rtf  tiifr » :-■.' -■::-'-:'^.0 

&PPV&  **!«>*£  n»e  yjtpMfa  : V " V. 

A»nf  $f  tli ? light,  'r  i 

*N»K  •f(i«aowf.v>r  ^iciidiy  #vUf 

I thifik  l,.»vv  n<rtll»»h»l  the  t'izk*- 
WjlH  i$m\i:TUt$  *t$ff  \*  MVtftirt&iii: 

LVtu  <&$#*.■  tit  ri»s»iiy  at*  6(<1 
Tlno«{rb  vHoayi^  oi  ^rnnv  fei  vailed* 
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the  Lake  of  tlif,,  W(>b(1p<  and  thr  Wlh'Mij'feg 
lijvyr  ty4s(T^^r:d':  t«n*  utnitTy  luth's*  And 

froiif- La-lot*.  Winnipeg  ami  Manitoba  to  1 ho 
V;HTed  State*  boundary,  |taH  fit'  which  ti-hot 
jV bW  end >v;H-nd  in  ill*  province  of  Manito- 
ba, and  iu  which  tfro  t !«*■  fertile  kinds  i »l«v 
during  on  rhe  Ned  nml  Antdiiikblirw  riverr. 
p.  formed % of  /*  ttriphrf  Land*’  &$&*«& 
in  lj/nntr  (»f  PriiHiP  Rupert,  or  Robert,  of  15a- 
vf»ri:i.  a cousvii  of  King- t •ha.riwi  it.  of  l.n^- 
of  (tit*  and  tMtief 

nftnVd&ut*  of  tlie  IlYidtffln  iiuy  .UfuivpdOY 
Rupert.  Land  vv kid  BwMiuite.  in 

e>.re  at  ^lydrr^lng  all  that  portion  of  Brit- 
ink  AnRWa  timt  ponrnd  its  waters  into 
}J'!(U.i!  Buy,  and  Xvaa:  drained  fchietfy  by 
the  fHent  WUaK  Rupert.  AhbUiM.w,  AJ- 
hupy*  fteyyrp,  WUvui|.»i‘if,  Up/^  Artsimboiibb 
vyau.  , In 

orient  )t  4va^  -‘AiiiMi-si-  pipnil  roi  fhe  ridt-nd 
SU\ti\ s pliur  tudfw  fdftW  In*  ehwe 

of  J way,  ■ If-  Wtta  -Mite-  oLTgimU 

purpose  bf  Lord  Selkirk  towMtte  tlto.se  land* 
ivitij  eolmyirUs  mou  •SeoriumL  in  the  year 
1*1  V he  t.itd  .fineeeeded  i»t  plimthg  a large 
r n b fiV  j ot  }vrei^ f rum  ibr  north  nf 
f ho  j|^.lR|T^  n^U'  i&  junction 
with  the  A^tu  hnime  • '•  TM*  • wn*  followed, 
1‘*  utryntfra  lUMy  t ff  h uditrei:  Ned  fluml  1 f»r  col  - 
ini Y frdiii  tfe  i>t‘  HrotUMuh  In 

r/»N*ihpnhiiY  of  the  dbhntt*  W.oiipeti t Um 

otithflm  IMlfcr  dissension*  bo$yv t%*  tlur Ilpd * 

you  #pf  ATdufpJifiy  And  tiny  N oy| h west  Coin- 
pfiiiy  of  Momtvnh  r hiAn  eoioin.OM.  were  iOrii- 
d to  ^.hundoti  Undr  now  koines,  nearly 


uii  of  them  removing  to  Lower  Cmmdu, 
Ayhern  Uiev  lieikm.nl  U>u.  m 

greater  peaee  And  ^eebrVty. 

LortM^olklrk  enierrAmcd  iidinmw 

tiou  for  f he  eluuaetei  id* the  Jfwris,  and  Iiav-- 
ing  fnUeil  in  Ins  f^rtdgnjfion  ^dieaiew  is’iiXx 
kiA  owiiYdnntryiiieio  turned  iii.s  niteufijm 
to  SwilifM-inud.  . He  ptwymr^d.  and  caused 
fe»  in*  pwldisiiifd  iii  tire  l^iudv  And  Ger^mitr 
iungn^eu  u fortuphlet  giving  * loll  hu? 
>iofiiewhat  eii^genit'ed.  devenptvon  of  t|o 
svavr  £!*mntvy,  its  etVnwitAv  aijd  ]>fothve- 
%hm&\  »ml  offered  aU  kmi^  ' 

tlibistt  - tvlio  wfeijft  utunarried 
ly-ouo  yyaxi  su;<i*  land  frtY 
si^da,  cat t] e , c*a \ d fatal! i n g iujjdeme.ol^,  oil 
on  ,v  rnniit-  of  three.  It  wm  ih*-*  jKdL 

p.v  of  the.  Iiriti^h  govermnout  to  h«  \ or  t hose, 
effdgraitito  aehern^:,  fliv  ^iatesfnr/i  oi  ttoit 
day  ^lihVtiig  that  th^  ry^htu:  in 
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the  little  fleet  of  boats  would  put  into  some 
led  tried  spot , where  r Im-  Weary  Voyageurs, 
perhaps  drenched  with  rain  or  lien irrnbed 
with  e**ld.  would  kit  idle  fires,  and  alt  be 
made  as  comfortable  ns  possible  for  the 
night.  In  .addition  to  these  discmirage- 
i limits  and  discomforts,  their  supply  of  pro- 
visions git  VO  out.  and  the  few  fish  they  were 
aide  to  catch  were  barely  sufficient  to  keep 
them  from  starving.  At  the  end  of  three 
weeks,  inneh  time  having  been  lost  by 
reason  of  high  wind*  and  storms,  they  ar- 
rived, half  furnished,  at  the  mouth  of  the 


Red  Hirer,  where  to  their  dismay  they  learn- 
ed that  the  locusts  or  grasshoppers  had 
passed  through  the  country  the  summer  be- 
fore, literally  destroying  all  the  crops.  With 
heavy  hearts  they  proceeded  up  the  river 
some  thirty-five  miles  to  Fort  Douglas,  sit- 
uated on  the  w est  hank  of  the  river,  near 
the  site  of  the  present  Fort  Garry,  (hen  the 
principal  trading  post  and  head-quarters  of 
the  Hudson  Hay  Company.  Governor  Alex 
amler  M‘Dow«  ll  ami  the  other  officers  ol* 
the  company,  by  their  cordial  welcome  and 
earnest  efforts  to  supply  their  wants  and 
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make  them  comfortable,  not  only  gladdened 
their  hearts,  but  did  mneh  to  make  them 
forget  the  hardships  of  their  long  voyage. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  in  passing.  Hint  a few 
months  before  their  arrival  the  Hudson  Hay 
Company  mul  the  Northwest  Company  had 
settled  their  longstanding  difficulties  ami- 
cably, and  merged  their  interests  in  a new 
corporation,  retaining  the  name  of  the  for- 
mer company.  Governor  MT)o\vell  could 
not  promise  the  colonists  sufficient  provis- 
ions to  carry  them  through  the  approaching 
winter,  for  it  was  evident  that  the  supplies 
received  from  England  would  be  inadequate 
for  the  wants  of  alb  After  a full  delibera- 
tion upon  a question  scarcely  less  moment 
oas  than  that  of  life  or  death,  it  was  resolved 
to  send  some  seventy-live  of  the  younger  and 
more  hardy  of  the  colonists  to  Pembina*  up 
the  river,  near  the  United  States  boundary, 
sixty  miles  distant,  where  it  was  believed 
the  Imdahxi  elk,  and  deer  were  more  abun- 
dant, and  w here  jerked  buffalo  meat  and 
pemmicati  could  he  obtained  from  the  Tmli- 
a ms  of  lira t locality.  Just  as  the  winter 
closed  in,  the  party  arrived  at  Pern  hi  na.  and 
at  oue0  set  about ..constructing  huts  and  pro- 
curing fuel  for  the  winter. 

The  succeeding  winter  was  long  ami  in- 
tensely cold,  the  thermometer  often  falling 
to  forty-five  degrees  below  zero,  and  the 


through  holes  cut  in  the  ice,  with  what  buf- 
falo meat  could  lie  bought  from  the  Indians, 
was  Scarcely  sufficient  to  prevent  starva- 
tion. Sometimes  an  Indian  dog  was  killed 
and  eaten,  and  relished  by  most  of  them. 
The  parties  who  occasionally  ventured  out 
with  dogs  ami  sledges  obtained  from  the  In- 
dians to  hunt  for  the  buffalo,  met  with  in- 
different success,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
the  animals  that  winter,  and  luck  of  expe- 
rience. Several  of  them  were  maimed  for 
life  by  the  freezing  of  tlicir  bauds  and  feet. 
In  the  spring,  after  the  sumv  had  disappear- 
ed, the  women  would  gather  acorns  nod  the 
seed-balls  of  the  wild-rose  hush  that  grew 
rauk  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  which,  w hen 
cooked  with  a little  buffalo  fat,  made  uutfi- 
J ions  if  not  palatable  food,  and  served  to  re- 
lieve the  hardship  and  monotony  of  the  al- 
most exclusively  fish  diet  of  the  preceding 
winter, 

Five  years  prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
Swiss  colony  the  employes  of  the  North- 
west Company,  in  their  bitter  opposition  to 
Lord  Selkirk’s  scheme  to  colonize  that 
country  w ith  Europeans,  Openly  resisted 
the  set  Hers,  and  w ent  so  far  as  to  make 
an  armed  attack  on  a settlement  of  Scotch- 
men near  Fort  Douglas,  killing  some  1 weuty 
of  them,  indudmg  Governor  Robert  Semple, 
who  had  received  his  appointment  as  Gov- 


ernor of  Hudson  Bay  Company  live  years 
previous.  Lord  Selkirk, on  learning  ot  tin* 
massacre,  left  England  at  once  for  Uanada. 
There  he  obtained  from  the  authorities  •'« 
hundred  or  more  soldiers  from  the  Regi- 
ment des  Menrons.”  and  a few*  volunteers- 


snow  unusually  deep.  The  colonists  w inter- 
mg  at  Pembina  fared  badly  enough.  With 
The  advance  of  winter  the  scanty  supply  of 
pro  visions  brought  from  Fort  Douglas  di- 
minished rapidly,  and,  when  exhausted,  the 
tisb,  obtained  with  difficulty  from  the  river 
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fects  to  tbe  bead  waters  of  the  St.  Peter’s 
(now  the  Minnesota)  River  at  Lake  Trav- 
erse, some  200  miles  above  Fort  St.  An- 
tliouy  by  tbe  course  of  tbe  river.  These 
carts  were  constructed  without  iron,  tbe 
tires  being  of  rawhide  drawn  tightly  around 
the  wheel.  They  are  still  known  as  the 
Red  River  cart,  and  uutil  the  opening  of 
the  North  Pacific  Railroad  were  frequently 
seen  at  St.  Paul.  The  Sioux  Indians  found 
on  their  route  after  entering  the  United 
States  were  unfriendly,  if  not  openly  hostile, 
and  the  little  cpiup^ny  were  often  iu  con- 
siderable peril. ? By  judicipus  management, 
however,  understanding  as  they  well  did 
the  character  of  the  Indian,  they  escaped 
open  conflict.  The  chiefs  of  the  roving 
bands  encountered  were  generally  appeased, 
and  their  apparent  good-will  gained  by 
presents  of  ammunition,  food,  and  trinkets. 
Before  the  end  of  their  journey,  however, 
the  Indians  succeeded  iu  stealing  a part  of 
their  cooking  utensils  and  provisions.  The 
inadequate  number  of  carts,  heavily  laden 
as  they  were  with  their  effects,  prevented 
any  except  the  older  children  from  riding, 
and  often  a mother  would  walk  twenty 
miles  in  a day  with  a babe  in  her  arms. 
The  meu  were  all  armed,  and  acted  as  an 
escort  to  the  train.  After  a long  and  at 
times  perilous  journey  of  400  miles,  they 
reached  Lake  Traverse,  and  went  into  camp, 
the  carts  returning  with  the  men  to  whom 
they  belouged.  Preparations  were  at  ouce 
begun  to  descend  the  St.  Peter’s  River. 
Cot  ton  wood- trees  were  felled,  and  cauoes  or 
“dug-outs”  were  made, one  for  every  two 
adults  of  the  party.  The  work  was  slow 
and  difficult  for  the  want  of  proper  tools. 
Being  in  a country  through  which  roamed 
hunting  parties  of  unfriendly  and  thieving 
Indians,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  a guard 
over  the  camp  at  night.  That  duty  de- 
volved on  the  women,  for  the  men  needed 
the  sleep  of  night  in  order  to  be  able  to 
work  by  day  on  the  canoes.  An  old  lady, 
now  in  her  seventy-ninth  year,  and  the  only 
surviving  member  of  the  colony,  who  was 
twenty  years  of  age  or  more  at  the  time  of 
the  departure  of  the  colony  from  Switzer- 
land, told  the  writer  not  long  since,  with  ev- 
ident pride,  that  she  had  more  than  once 
stood  guard  over  that  little  camp,  armed 
with  a gun,  from  nine  o’clock  at  night  uutil 
sunrise  the  next  morning.  The  canoes  hav- 
ing been  finished,  the  party  launched  them, 
and  heading  them  down  the  stream,  float- 
ed with  the  current  the  greater  part  of  the 
time.  The  river,  as  is  usual  at  that  season 
of  the  year,  was  low,  and  some  portions  of 
it  filled  with  shoals  and  sand-bars,  over 
which  they  were  often  compelled  to  drag 
their  heavy-laden  crafts. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember they  arrived  at  Fort  St.  Anthony, 
and  were  kindly  received  by  the  officers  of 


the  garrison,  and  warmly  welcomed  by  their 
countrymen  who  had  preceded  them  two 
years  before.  After  a few  weeks’  rest  they 
prepared  to  descend  the  Mississippi  River 
to  St.  Louis,  their  destination.  Two  small 
barges  or  keel  boats  which  had  been  used 
to  transport  supplies  from  St.  Louis  for  the 
use  of  the  troops  were  generously  placed  at 
their  disposal  by  Colonel  Suelling(who  also 
supplied  them  with  provisions  for  the  voy- 
age), and  iu  these  they  leisurely  floated 
down  the  river,  meeting  with  little  or  no  dif- 
ficulty. The  exposure  and  hardships  of  the 
summer  and  early  fall  brought  on  chills  and 
fevers  and  other  malarial  diseases.  Mr.  Mo- 
nier,  the  senior  of  the  party  in  age,  fell  sick 
aud  died,  and  was  buried  near  Prairie  du 
Chien,  and  soon  after  his  eldest  daughter 
followed  him.  Before  reaching  Rock  Island, 
Mr.  Chetlain  became  delirious  with  fever, 
and  it  was  decided  to  leave  him  with  his 
wife  and  child  at  Fort  Armstrong,  where  he 
was  placed  in  the  post  hospital,  aud  cared 
for  with  kindness  and  skill.  The  rest  pro- 
ceeded on  their  way,  reaching  St.  Louis  late 
in  the  month  of  November.  Mr.  Chetlain 
and  family  joined  them  the  next  spring. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  emigrants  at  St. 
Louis,  then  a city  of  6000  inhabitants,  they 
were  welcomed  aud  hospitably  treated  by 
the  Chouteaus,  Soulards,  and  Gratiots  (the 
latter  of  Franco-Swiss  origin),  and  other 
French-speaking  citizens,  who  had  become 
familiar  with  their  peculiar  history.  The 
greater  part  of  the  emigrants  leased  lauds 
near  the  city  and  cultivated  them.  They 
proved  industrious,  temperate,  and  thrifty 
citizens.  The  climate  of  that  region,  how- 
ever, was  evidently  unfavorable  for  them, 
and  the  larger  part  fell  sick.  The  process 
of  acclimatization  was  slow  and  difficult, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  second  summer  most 
of  them  decided  to  remove  to  a cooler  aud 
more  healthful  climate.  The  opening  of 
the  lead  mines  of  the  Northwest  gave  the 
wished-for  opportunity.  Mr.  Chetlain  and 
a few  others,  with  their  families,  joined  Col- 
onel Henry  Gratiot,  the  newly  appointed 
agent  for  the  Winuebago  Indians,  and  took 
passage  on  the  steamboat  Mexico , one  of  the 
flrst  boats  that  ascended  the  Mississippi 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  River,  for 
La  Pointe,  on  Fever  River,  where  now  stands 
the  city  of  Galena,  arriving  there  the  14th 
day  of  April,  1826.  Some  months  later 
Messrs.  Schirmer,  Langct,  aud  others  follow- 
ed. In  the  autumn  of  that  year  the  greater 
part  of  them  removed  to  the  Indian  agency 
at  Gratiot’s  Grove,  fifteen  miles  northeast 
from  La  Pointe,  and  engaged  in  miuing  and 
smelting  lead  ore  and  in  farming. 

The  spring  of  1826  was  noted  for  the  great 
rise  of  water  in  the  Mississippi  and  its  trib- 
utaries and  in  the  Red  and  Assiniboine  riv- 
ers, caused  by  the  unusual  deep  snow  of  the 
preceding  winter,  which  had  melted  with 
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warm  and  heavy  rains.  The  Red  and  As- 
biniboiue  rivet's  rose  so  high  that,  the  lands 
at  La  Fourche  were  completely  inundated, 
and  the  settlers  compelled  to  seek  safety 
by  flight  to  higher  grouud  several  miles 
distant,  taking  with  them  their  cattle  aud 
household  effects.  The  losses  sustained  by 
the  Hood  were  very  great,  and  no  efforts 
were  made  to  repair  them.  Nearly  all  the 
Swiss  settlers  remaining  at  La  Fourche,  in- 
cluding a part  of  the  Canadian  settlers,  hav- 
ing become  thoroughly  discouraged,  decid- 
ed to  leave  at  once  for  the  United  States. 
Abandoning  their  lands,  and  selling  their 
cattle  and  farming  implements  for  what 
they  could,  they  hired  carts  to  transport 
their  effects  and  provisions,  and  started  in 
a body  for  Fort  St.  Anthony,  following  the 
route  taken  by  the  first  party,  three  years 
before,  to  Lake  Traverse,  and  from  thence 
by  land  to  their  destination,  arriving  there 
early  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  Governor 
M*Dowell  and  the  other  officers  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company  deeply  regretted  their 
departure,  and  generously  supplied  them 
with  provisions  for  the  journey  free  of  cost, 
an  interpreter,  aud  an  armed  escort  of  forty- 
five  men.  A few  weeks  after  their  arrival 


at  Fort  St.  Anthony  they  were  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a small  steamboat  that  had 
been  used  to  transport  supplies  for  the 
troops  at  that  point,  in  which  they  took 
passage  for  the  lead  mines,  to  which  place 
they  decided  to  go  after  they  had  reached 
Fort  St.  Anthony.  On  their  arrival  at  La 
Pointe  they  were  warmly  welcomed  by 
their  countrymen  who  had  preceded  them. 
Some  of  them  fettled  at  La  Pointe,  while 
the  greater  part  went  out  to  the  agency  at 
Gratiot’s  Grove,  aud  engaged  in  mining  and 
farming. 

Six  years  later,  when  the  Indian  troubles 
began  which  culminated  in  a war  known  as 
the  “ Black  Hawk  war,”  and  volunteers  were 
called  for,  nearly  all  the  men,  without  regard 
to  age,  enlisted,  and  having  been  accustom- 
ed to  the  use  of  fire-arms,  rendered  the  coun- 
try of  their  adoption  valuable  service. 

The  descendants  of  these  colouists  are  nu- 
merous, and  are  found  scattered  throughout 
the  Northwest,  the  greater  part  being  in 
the  region  of  the  lead  mines.  Most  of  them 
are  thrifty  farmers  and  stock-breeders.  A 
few  have  entered  the  professions  and  trade. 
All,  as  far  as  is  known,  are  temperate,  indus- 
trious, and  law-abiding  citizens. 
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From  what  superior  star, 

Gazing,  entranced,  afar, 

Didst  thou  first  look  on  earth  when  earth  was  young  ? 
Thou  whom  the  singers  of  all  days  have  sung, 
Spirit  of  Song ! by  many  names  adored, 

Whose  deep,  sweet  speech,  the  music  of  the  soul, 
Onr  human  utterance  can  not  yet  control, 
l pon  whose  dazzling  shrine  are  ceaseless  offerings 
poured. 

When  first  thy  sun-shod  feet 
Pressed  the  new  verdure,  sweet 
With  timid  violet  and  virgin  rose; 

When  first  thy  rainbow  plumage  passing  by, 

The  shepherd  bards  discerned,  ah ! rapturously 
They  sought  thy  inspiration  to  disclose. 

With  burning  heart  and  glances  raised  above, 
Speech  overflowed  in  song,  and  all  their  theme  was 
love. 

Nor  didst  thou  linger  long 
In  vales  of  pastoral  song. 

Judea's  harp  thy  fervid  fingers  strung. 

The  groves  of  palm,  the  sacred  rivers,  heard, 

The  cedars  upon  Lebanon  were  stirred 
When  David's  lips  immortal  measures  sung. 

And  smoke  of  costliest  odors  rose  to  heaven 
With  chorus  and  response  by  Hebrew  voices  given. 

On  Orpheus’  glowing  lyre 
Was  laid  thy  touch  of  Are; 

By  thine  own  lips  on  Sappho’s  brow  was  pressed 
The  mystic  kiss  which  woke  her  sonl’s  unrest 
Unveiled  by  thee,  in  thy  most  radiant  mood, 

The  palaces  that  on  Olympus  stood, 

From  whose  charmed  portals  came,  at  thy  decree. 
The  gods  of  earth  and  heaven,  the  nymphs  of  air  and 
sea. 

Then  was  the  age  of  gold, 

When  bards  heroic  told 
Heroic  legends  of  primeval  days. 

Then  bad  the  singer  his  full  meed  of  praise, 


For  thou  didst  touch  the  laurel  with  thy  wand, 
And  prince  and  warrior  witli  exultant  hand 
Wove  the  bright  bays  around  the  minstrel's  name. 
Their  valor  was  Ids  theme;  his  song  their  surest 
fame. 

Yet  not  by  these  was  seen 
The  splendor  of  thy  mien. 

The  full,  unclouded  glory  of  thy  face. 

These  caught  but  glimpses  of  the  light  divine, 
Ami,  counting  thee  among  the  “ sacred  nine," 
Groped  in  the  darkness  for  thy  dwelling-pluce. 
Milton  alone  o’er  elder  burds  prevailed ; 

Upon  the  starry  heights  lie  saw  thy  brow  unveiled. 

Dearer  through  ages  grown, 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  alone 
The  world  thy  presence  lias  made  half  divine ; 
8tlll  countless  votaries  bow  before  thy  shrine. 

The  Norseman's  ringing  ballad,  the  soft  chime 
Of  Spanish  lute  to  silver  sandaled  rhyme, 

The  hymn  of  freedom  by  the  sunset  sea, 

Or  Persia’s  passion  lays,  all  sacred  are  to  thee. 

Some  are  content  to  reach 
The  still,  inaudible  speech 
Of  winds  and  woods  and  waters’  rhythmic  flow. 
These  know  thee  best,  in  nature’s  whispers  low, 
And  with  the  hem  of  thy  rich  garment  pressed 
To  tuneful  Ups,  they  are  supremely  blest. 

Others  have  caught  a more  transcendent  gleam, 
Aud  greet  thee  on  the  heights  of  prophecy  and 
dream. 

Stay,  thou  resplendent  one ! 

Not  yet  thy  task  is  done, 

Not  yet  the  perfect  song  of  ages  sung! 

A rose  unblown  it  sleeps  upon  thy  breast, 
Waiting  to  make  some  later  Eden  blest. 

Still  be  the  halo  of  thy  beauty  flung 
Over  dark  days,  dark  years,  until  afar 
Above  the  New  Song’s  birth  thou  smilest  like  a 
star! 
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ter  8 works,  while  he  sat,  prim  ami  silent, 
listening.  Moseliele*  marvelled  at  their  te- 
merity* The  story  of  the  Vienna  of  that 
time  is  like  a series  of  pictures  toned,  tin t- 
etl  tty  associations.  names,  figures,  which 
teach  ns  warm  ami  life-like  in  hue.  The 
spirit  of  Haydn  and  Gluck  coming  to  them 
from  yesterdays  with  some  faint  echo;  an 
evening  of  social  converse  and  music  from 
the  ohi-fashionetl  harpsichord  instruments ; 
pn  tfy  women,  with  powdered  heads  and 
jew  riiei]  fingers,  and  fans  ami  frivolity;  a 
genius  like  Becthoveu— di vinest  impulses 
struggling  with  the  narrow  boundaries  of 
its  suirtamdings— sitting  in  judgment  on 
the  crude  performances.  The  q uai rit  pianos 
and  violins  tinkle  out  the  wonderful  mimic;, 
the  vibrations  go  on,  impossible  to  silence, 
though  the  listeners  fail  to  catch  their  mean- 
ing. Here  and  there  we  sec  a spirit  like 
Mosrhcles  drawing  in  strength  fur  the  fu- 
ture, divining  in  these  faint  interpret  at  ions 
the  possibility  of  t he  great  to-iuorrow  in  the 
musical  universe.  Meanwhile,  in  an  uncer- 
tain sort  of  w ay  , Moseheles  composed  at  this 


MENDELSSOHN  AND  MOSCUELES, 

Vf.T’JIEN  Ignat z Muse  boles,  the  musician* 
it  was  a very  young  man,  studying  in 
Vienna,  he  went-  one  day  to  the  liOimg  of  old 
Salieri.  Beethoven  had  just  been  them; 
and  Moseheies  found,  written  on  a sheet  of 
paper, the  following  words:  “The  pupil  Bee- 
I bo veu  has  been  hero.”  Most* boles  in  his  di- 
ary records  this  fact,  and  that  it  “ set  Him 
thinking”  — a Beethoven  acknowledge  be 
had  yet  to  learn  of  a Salieri  1 And  at  the 
same  time  he  adds,  with  the  sudden  touch 
of  sadness  and  regret  retrospection  brings: 
u Ah,  those  were  happy,  busy  days  in  dear  old 
Vienna  Vy 

This  was  in  I HI  4— 1H.  Most  hides,  the  son 
of  an  estimable  merchant  in  Prague,  had  re- 
ceived a good  musical  education,  and  had 
gooe  t q Vienna  to  promote  his  interests  and 
acquire  fresh  knowledge  ami  incentive. 
Beethoven  was  in  Vienna  in  those  days. 
Music,  if  not  understood,  was  at  least  fash- 
ionable. The  Viennese  ladies,  at  their  soi- 
rees, won  Id  smilingly  perforin  the  great  mas- 
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time  quartettes,  symphonies,  variations,  ami 
his  vouthfnlanlor  gained  new  stimulus  ev- 
ery day.  He  was  associated  with  Meyer- 
beer and  IIu mmol  at  that  time.  Later  he 
visitod  London  and  Paris,  and  formed  his 
tii>t  English  ties;  but  it  was  when  the 
“happy,  busy-’  days  in  Vienna  were  at  an 
end  that  the  friendship,  later  so  celebrated, 
and  from  its  outset  so  beautiful,  began. 

Moscheles  had  already  acquired  some  fame 
when  he  visited  Berlin  in  1824.  Literary 
and  musical  associations  clustered  about 
half  a dozen  centres  in  that  city,  with  a 
slight  alter  tat  ion  possibly,  but  much  that 
was  soundly  artistic  and  genuine.  The  fa- 
mous Frau  Rnhel  von  Hengen  gave  recep- 
tions ; in  one  or  two  households  tine  musical 
instincts  were  developing;  two  young  peo- 
ple, the  son  and  daughter  of  M.  Abram  Men- 
delssohn-Bartlioldv,  attracted  great  atten- 
tion from  their  marvellous  musical  genius. 
Zelrer.  the  arrogant,  wonderful  master  who 
guided  so  many  impulses  stirring  in  the 
Berlinese  coterie,  >vas  their  teacher,  and 
Moscheles  was  speedily  introduced  to  them. 
Felix,  the  boy,  was  fifteen  ; the  girl,  Fanny, 
was  a few  years  bis  senior,  her  genius  being 
scarcely  less  remarkable  than  her  brother’s, 
though  he  had  composed  quantities  of  mu- 
sic, had  conducted  an  orchestra,  and  was 
now  puzzling  his  young  brain  about  the 
best  theme  for  an  opera.  Moscheles  was 
taken  to  the  house  of  the  father  of  these 
young  jieople — a gentleman  of  distinction, 
cultivated,  refined,  and  wealthy.  It  was  a 
visit  of  singular,  pregnant  import.  Felix 
and  Fanny  Mendelssohn  were  playing  when 
the  young  maestro  was  ushered  in ; and  in 
those  first,  notes  Moscheles  read  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  boy’s  future,  the  career  man- 
hood was  to  develop,  the  legacy  that  was  to 
be  lavished  widely  upon  all  generations  to 
come.  They  were  performing  one  of  Felix’s 
own  compositions,  and  there  were  visible  no 
traces  of  crudeness,  nor  lack  of  every  senti- 
meut  necessary  for  expression.  Moscheles 
played  himself  for  them.  The  young  Felix 
was  enchanted,  and  Moscheles  was  speedily 
introduced  to  all  the  household. 

‘•This  is  a family,”  he  writes,  “ the  like 
of  which  I have  never  seen.  Felix  is  a 
phenomenon.  What  are  all  prodigies  as 

compared  with  him  ? His  elder  sister 

Fanny  is  also  extraordinarily  gifted 

Both  parents  give  one  the  impression  of  be- 
ing people  of  the  highest  refinement I 

attested  my  conscientions  conviction  that 
Felix  would  ultimately  become  a great  mas- 
ter— that  I had  not  the  slightest  doubt  of 
liis  genius.” 

How  little  Moscheles  guessed  at  the  full 
meaning  of  his  prophecy,  or  how  much 
mutual  happiness  was  to  ensue  from  this 
first  meeting  ! During  liis  stay  in  Berlin  he 
was  constantly  with  Felix,  who  nni  ted  to  his 
boyish  gayety  of  spirits  a fund  of  thought- 


ful intelligence,  which  put  him  even  then 
upon  a level  with  older  men.  His  education 
had  been  strictly  supervised  by  his  father; 
and  be  and  his  sisters,  to  whom  lie  was  pas- 
sionately attached,  bad  pursued  their  classic- 
al studies  together.  Every  possible  advan- 
tage that  wealth  and  consideration  could 
procure  had  been  lavished  upon  them.  Add- 
ed to  this  was  an  atmosphere  of  tenderness 
and  love  such  as  few  families  possess. 
What  wouder  that  the  hospitable  fireside 
of  the  Mendelssohns  was  the  centre  around 
which  all  that  was  refined  and  artistic  in 
Berlin  assembled  ? There  were  half  a doz- 
en intimate  associates  of  the  young  Men- 
delssohus,  from  all  of  whom,  by  chance 
records,  letters,  or  even  connected  “Recol- 
lections,” we  gain  impressions  of  wliat  the 
circle  and  its  centre,  Felix,  must  have  been. 
There  was  Edward  Devrient,  the  young 
tenor  at  the  Royal  Opera,  not  only  a singer 
of  uncommon  merit,  hut  a man  of  general 
cultivation  and  a fineness  and  gentleness 
of  nature  which  drew  Felix  to  him  at  once. 
Though  some  years  his  senior,  and  a young 
married  man,  they  became  almost  insepa- 
rable companions.  To  Devrient  the  paint- 
er Hensel  confided  bis  love  for  Fanny  Men- 
delssohn. Hensel, though  devoid  of  musical 
ear,  was  one  of  the  coterie.  Edward  Rietz, 
the  violinist — a sensitive,  retiring  young 
man — joined  them  when  music  was  the  or- 
der of  the  hour.  . Sometimes  old  Zelter  con- 
descended to  growl  at  them,  or  with  them. 
Poets,  artists,  men  of  various  professions, 
and  the  most  brilliant  literary  women  iu 
Berlin  flocked  to  the  bouse  of  M.  Men- 
delssohn ; while  Felix,  in  the  flush  of  boy- 
ish favor  and  popularity,  with  a w'ide  capac- 
ity for  friendship,  a high-strung,  intensely 
nervous  organization,  and  something  in  bis 
nature  which  magnetized  all  who  came 
within  liis  presence,  turned  to  Devrient, 
Hiller,  and,  above  all,  to  Moscheles,  for  the 
companionship  lie  craved,  and  which  in  the 
latter  case  outlived  every  change  of  cbauce 
or  time,  lingering  to  the  very  moment  of 
liis  early  death,  and  ennobling  and  devel- 
oping the  natures  of  both  men.  Moscli- 
eles  brought  his  calm,  analytical  judgment 
to  hear  upon  the  almost  boyish  impulsive- 
ness of  the  younger  man.  The  one  shad- 
ow upon  Felix’s  loving,  tender  nature  was 
liis  tendency  to  nervous  irritability,  evi- 
dent only  on  rare  occasions;  hut  this  was 
never  manifested  toward  Moscheles,  whose 
attitude  was  always  that  of  loving  precep- 
tor as  well  as  friend.  It  was  a friendship 
brotherly  in  love  and  masterful  in  compre- 
hension and  endurance.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  for  Moscheles  to  have  writ- 
ten the  Mid*ttmmer  Nifjh Vs  Dream  music;  hut 
W'liafc  critic  could  better  have  discerned  its 
subtlest  beauties!  When  Felix  would  bring 
Fanny  his  music,  wet  from  his  pen,  he  used 
to  long  for  Moscheles  to  6ce  ami  criticise  it 
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of  aiirtl.VHTS,  but  felt  av i t h the  first  touch  of 
that  old- time  ballad  music ; but  tenors  sang 
songs  descriptive  of  sfornift  at  sea,  and  sopra- 
nos  warbled  away  at  the  pretty  though  rat  ti- 
er meaningless  '‘concert  music”  written  for 
them,  and  which  they  sang  to  fashionable 
but  scarcely  musically  cultivated  audiences. 
Classical  music  was  attempted,  but  it  may 


Handel  was  content  to  serve  an  apprentice- 
►hip  as  an  obscure  tiddler.  The  arrival  of 
H aiulcl  in  England  gave  the  necessary  stim- 
ulus to  dramatic  music  and  composition;  hut 
efforts  were  so  crude,  ami  musical  taste  so 
governed  by  fashion  and  faction,  that  what 
wonder  poor  old  Handel,  never  too  nmin- 
i»h%  lost  patience,  wept  angry,  bitter  tears, 


and  cried  out  to  many  an  orchestra  fiddling 
away  with  languid  indifference:  ‘Wot-  the 
devil  do  you  EiigleeHli  call  music T* 

In  the  early  days  of  Mostheles’s  life  in 
England  xnnmeni  instructs  Were  very  slow, 
and  the  condition  of  matters  somewhat  cha- 
otic. In  Germany  the  school  of  profound 
classical  w r i tern  was  gro  w i ng  stead  fly.  It- 
aly anil  France,  a I though  they  absorbed 
amcli  of  the  lighter  element  in  operat  ic  mu- 
*i<%  bad  tint  monopolized  mcbxly.  Ballad 
music  wn.s  popular  in  England  then,  as  it  is 
now,  though  the  songs  most  in  vogue  were 
descriptive,  am!  accompanied  in  a rather 
too  exaggerated  style.  It  was  not  quite  the 
pretty,  quaint  day  of  “Site  wore  a wreath  of 
roses,"  about  which  bangs  a charm,  difficult 


justly  l>e  said  of  Moselieles  that  he  intro- 
duced it  in  its  true  meaning  to  England. 
Coming  fresh  from  the  heart  of  Germany, 
his  musical  feeling  deepened  by  his  earliest 
and  constant  association  with  the  great 
masters  of  the  day,  he  brought  with  him  a 
knowledge  and  education  winch  authorized 
the  success  and  reception  Which  lie  found. 
His  compositions  were*  full  of  traces  of  the 
school  of  Ih'ethoven,  though  characterized 
often  by  a tlow  of  melody  and  brightness 
av  1 » i<’ h was  from  the  nature  of  the  man. 

In  18215  poor  Weber — Carl  Maria  von  We- 
l*er — came  to  London  a nd  eomluctcd  his  own 
operas,  Kurgan  the  and  l hr  tnuxrhiit?,  at  Dru- 
ry Lane,  Mrs.  Kemble  Butler  speaks  of  the 
furor  over  Weber  at  that  time.  Audience 
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and  orchestra  used  to  greet  him  tumultu- 
ously- He  was  a strange  man— kindly,  af- 
fectionate, hut  sad  and  of  a nervous  tem- 
perament, of  which  there  are  ninny  traces 
even  in  his  clearest,  most  brilliant  compo- 
sitions. When  he  came  to  London  in  the 
spring  of  J62d  he  went  frequently  to  the 
Moscbeleses'.  They  were  living  then  at  77 
Norton  Street,  where  they  had  already  be- 
gun to  gather  about  them  a circle,  which 
widened  later,  iiiyl  tiding  till  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  and  women  in  the  musical 
and  literary  world.  One  day  Weber  went 
to  dine  with  them.  He  was  in  wretched 
health.  When  he  arrived  it  was  with  dif- 
ficulty that  he  mounted  the  stairs  to  the 
drawing-room,  hot  later  he  roused  himself, 
and  he  e a mo  the  “most  delightful  and  ge- 
nial” of  the  guests  at  M»»*ehele8>  hospitable 
hoard.  His  public  triumphs  crowded  one 
upon  the  other ; strangely  exultant  chords 
struck  before  the  last  Unto  w as  sounded. 
While  Weber  was  dally  growing  weaker 
and  w eaker,  concerts  and  applause  and  the 
excitement  of  the  seiiSbn  went  on;  One  day 
only  there  was  a failure  at  n concert,,  ami 
this  led  to  some  thoughts  of  going  homo. 

On  the  llh  of  June  Moseheles  wrote; 
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emotion.  When  the  performance  finally 
took  place,  a transcendent  power  seemed  to 
possess  him.  Von  Schiitzel  sang  the  aria 
“ Ebarme  Dich !”  to  his  obligato  accompani- 
ment. Mendelssohn’s  face  lighted  with  an 
earnest  glow  before  them.  The  immense 
audience  were  thrilled  iuto  an  enthusiasm 
rarely  experienced  before.  When  Devrient’s 
part  came — “ I sang,”  he  says,  “ with  my 
whole  soul  and  voice,  and  believed  that  the 
thrills  of  devotion  which  ran  through  my 
veins  were  also  felt  by  the  rapt  hearers.” 

Not  only  those  engaged  in  the  great  work, 
but  later  critics,  have  averred  that  to  this 
successful  endeavor  of  the  two  young  men 
we  owe  the  later  permanent  interest  in  the 
music  of  Sebastian  Bach. 

“Since  the  doors  of  that  musical  house 
were  closed,”  writes  Chorley,  in  the  Athenae- 
um, speaking  of  the  Moscheleses’,  “there  has 
been  nothing  of  the  kind  in  this  city  except 
during  the  short  time  Adelaide  Kemble  was 
on  the  operatic  stage.” 

Social  relaxations  were  always  welcomed 
by  Moscheles,  in  spite  of  his  uumerous  daily 
lessons  and  increasing  work  of  composition. 
In  the  evening,  when  friends  came  in  in- 
formally, he  would  sometimes  have  to  sit 
by,  correcting  proof,  revising  MS.,  etc.,  but 
always  cheerful,  interested,  and  attentive. 
The  generous,  cordial  hospitality  of  the 
Moscheleses  was  felt  far  and  wide,  claimed 
by  many  distinguished  as  well  as  obscure 
friends.  Heine  the  poet  spent  much  of  his 
time  during  his  English  visit  with  them. 
Sometimes  Sontag  would  come  to  them,  din- 
ing cn  fa  mill  e,  or  making  one  of  their  even- 
ing guests,  when  she  not  only  sung,  but 
charmed  all  by  her  grace  and  the  loveliness 
of  her  miud  and  person.  At  the  opera  her 
box  was  always  at  the  Moscheleses’  service. 
“To-day,”  writes  Moscheles,  “I  was  present 
at  the  full-dress  rehearsal  of  II  Jiarbiere. 
She  enchanted  every  one  with  her  Rosina.” 
Again:  “The  Duke  of  Devonshire  danced 
with  her  at  his  own  ball,  where  her  beauty 
and  grace  made  a great  sensation.” 

Once  when  she  could  not  sing  at  Mosch- 
eles’s  beuefit,  because  of  the  tyranny  of  a 
director,  she  gave  out  that  she  was  hoarse, 
and  went  to  the  concert  with  Madame 
Moscheles,  and  when  Moscheles  spoke  of  it 
she  answered,  sweetly,  but  “S’fettl  immer 
noeli  S’fettl.” 

All  London  went  mad  over  the  beautiful 
prima  donna.  Musical  notes  of  that  day  are 
full  of  enthusiasm,  but  in  private  with  such 
friends  as  the  Moscheleses,  on  an  occasion 
when  she  met  Walter  Scott  at  their  house, 
for  example,  her  sweetness  and  beauty  were 
seen  to  best  advantage.  Paganini,  w ith  his 
wonderful  dark  face  and  strange  air ; La- 
blache,  the  inimitable  basso;  Schrbder-Dev- 
rient,  the  prima  donna  ; Klingeman;  Meyer- 
beer— all  these  names  recur  frequently  as 


guests  at  the  Moscheleses’,  while  the  mas- 
ter’s hand  and  brain  are  rarely  idle ; compo- 
sitions were  produced  rapidly ; every  day  his 
playing  was  growing  more  and  more  famous. 
A noted  critic  of  that  day,  recalling  later 
Moscheles’s  playing,  speaks  of  it  as  surpass- 
ing in  technique  auy  thing  ho  had  ever 
heard,  his  wonderful  execution,  the  certain- 
ty with  which  he  passed  from  oue  interval 
to  another,  the  nicety  in  expression,  so  that 
the  ear  w as  never  shocked  or  rudely  jarred, 
and,  above  all,  the  depth  of  feeling  with 
which  he  treated  the  music  of  his  beloved 
ones — Beethoven,  Handel,  Bach.  He  seem- 
ed to  feel  that  a special  legacy  was  left  him 
to  make  their  works  better  known,  appre- 
ciated with  a truer  heart  feeling. 

One  day  Mendelssohn  arrived  in  London, 
going  directly  to  the  Moscheleses,  in  No.  3 
Chester  Place,  Regent’s  Park,  where  they 
lived.  He  was  welcomed  royally,  and  aft- 
er dinner  the  young  musician  produced  liis 
new  music,  six  Ltederohnc  Worte — music  now 
so  famous.  Touched  for  the  first  time  by 
the  young  master’s  hand,  what  wonder  that 
Moscheles,  impressed  by  its  spirit  and  life, 
its  tenderness  and  deep  feeling,  said  that  in 
it  he  read  the  germ  of  his  friend’s  immortal- 
ity ! Mendelssohn  staid  only  a short  time  in 
London,  but  he  created  a profound  sensa- 
tion, and  his  name  and  music  spread  wide- 
ly through  public  and  private  circles.  He 
came  to  the  Moscheleses’  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  his  boyish  good  spirits  iufeetiug  all 
the  household,  just  as  his  music  vibrated  to 
their  deepest  heart  pulsations.  We  have  a 
good  picture  of  him  in  these  light-hearted 
days  of  twenty — a young  man  of  middle 
height,  rather  sleuder  in  build,  hut  with  a 
free  quick  step  which  denoted  his  fine  mus- 
cular development — a young  man  who  could 
ride  and  walk  and  sw  im,  and  handle  a foil 
as  easily  as  he  could  play  the  “ Spring  Bong” 
which  lias  come  dow  n to  us  full  of  his  soul’s 
deepest  moaning.  In  feature  he  showed 
slightly  his  Oriental  descent ; in  the  brow 
ami  eyes,  the  cut  of  the  mouth  and  chin,  the 
deep  thoughtfulness  of  his  character  was 
shown.  His  laugh  was  peculiarly  sweet. 
The  tones  of  his  voice,  said  one,  writing  of 
them  when  they  were  echoes  only,  “ were  a 
little  hesitating  at  times,  but  had  in  them  a 
touch  like  the  voice  of  a dear  friend.”  There 
was  felt  by  all  who  approached  him  his  pe- 
culiar magnetic  power ; no  one  w'ho  knew*  or 
even  talked  with  him  could  resist  it.  And 
it  w as  this  personal  fascination  which,  add- 
ed to  his  tine  appreciative  sense,  made  him 
so  wonderful  a conductor.  Even  in  these 
days  of  unclouded  good  spirits  he  was  full 
of  excitability,  but  against  this  evil  in  a 
man  of  genius  he  had  an  ever-ready  bal- 
ance. lie  could  sleep  at  auy  time — a long 
drean.'ess  rest  of  twelve  hours  frequently 
succeeding  any  prolonged  mental  effort, 
and  thus  the  overstimulated  brain  was  pre- 
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Mendelssohn  performed  at  the  Philbar- 
in  on  i c Concert,  play  i ug  t he  Midtu  m mer  Nigh  V 8 
Dream.  The  audience  were  more  than  en- 
thusiastic. Many  years  later  one  who  was 
a boy  in  that  company  recorded  how  crowds 
docked  into  the  anterooms  to  see  the  young 
musician.  He  was  standing  a little  apart 
— the  dreaminess  of  his  gaze  intensified  by 
the  emotion  he  had  gone  through  in  play- 
ing. The  little  boy,  who  had  listened  in  awe 
and  wonder,  now  found  himself  abashed  in 
the  presence  of  the  master.  Sir  George 
Smart  presented  him,  and  Mendelssohn  gave 
his  usual  sweet,  cordial  greeting. 

“Is  this  to  be  a musical  boy?”  asked 
Mendelssohn.  The  child  said  no.  “Ah,” 
replied  the  young  master,  with  a quick  sigh, 
“so  much  the  better  for  him  here”  touching 
his  brow  as  he  spoke.  With  all  the  buoy- 
ancy and  freedom  of  his  spirit,  somewhat  of 
the  shadow  of  his  death  seemed  to  lie  upon 
him. 

The  Berlin  coterie  was  agreeably  widen- 
ed by  Fanny  Mendelssohn’s  marriage  to  the 
distinguished  painter  Hensel.  When  Felix 
returned  from  his  sensational  London  visit 
he  found  the  Devrients  in  the  “Garden- 
house”  on  the  Mendelssohu  grounds,  and 
Fanny  Hensel  and  her  husband  occupying  a 
suite  of  apartments  in  the  family  abode.  It 
was  a charming  arrangement  for  Felix, 
whose  time  was  divided  between  his  work 
and  social  intercourse  with  his  beloved 
friends,  and  the  friendly  harmony  which 
prevailed  was  expressed  in  an  operetta  he 
and  Fanny  composed  together  to  celebrate 
the  silver  wedding  day  of  their  beloved  par- 
ents. The  affair  was  to  be  purely  domes- 
tic, very  few  outsiders  being  admitted  ; the 
Devrients,  of  course,  shared  in  the  work, 
and  the  rehearsals  were  provocative  of 
much  pleasure  aud  amusement,  particular- 
ly as  Hensel’s  part  was  very  ridiculous. 
Owing  to  his  having  no  musical  ear,  Felix 
had  written  a part  for  him  which  was  en- 
tirely on  one  note,  and  the  amateur  troupe 
were  thrown  into  convulsions  of  laughter 
even  during  the  rehearsals  by  his  somewhat 
gloomy  monotone.  An  evidence  of  Felix’s 
excitability  occurred  during  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  fitde.  It  suddenly  became 
known  that  Devrient  would  have  to  sing  at 
court  the  very  evening  of  the  performance. 
All  Felix’s  joy  was  damped.  It  seemed  to 
him  cruel  and  unreasonably  exacting.  He 
stormed  and  raged  on  hearing  of  it ; his  fa- 
ther finally  interfering,  with  a firm  com- 
mand to  him  to  go  to  his  room.  He  obeyed, 
and  found  a refuge  in  his  never-failing  con- 
solation of  a prolonged  sleep,  and  the  next 
day  his  calm  sweetness  of  temper  was  re- 
stored. Devrient  managed,  on  the  night  in 
question,  to  leave  court  early  enough  for 
the  operetta,  which  proved  a decided  suc- 
cess— Felix  leading  in  the  orchestra,  all 
parts  being  charmingly  sung  except  poor 


Hensel’s,  who  started  off  upon  a wrong  note, 
carried  it  through  thus,  although  the  right 
one  was  shown,  whispered,  sung  at  him, 
while  Felix’s  laughter  became  so  unre- 
strained he  was  forced  to  bend  down  over 
the  score  to  conceal  it. 

The  extreme  delicacy  of  Mendelssohn’s 
nature  was  shown  in  his  refusal  to  publish 
the  little  work,  which  he  felt  purely  a home 
association;  connected  as  it  was  with  those 
so  dear  to  him,  he  could  not  give  it  to  the 
world.  As  usual  his  search  for  an  operatic 
libretto  continued  ; but  a fatality  seemed  to 
attend  all  efforts  in  this  direction,  though 
his  ambition  and  interest  remained  un- 
changed, even  while  he  vented  his  dramatic 
fervor  aud  impulse  in  such  oratorios  as  Eli- 
jah and  St.  Paul. 

These  were  charming  days  with  the  Hen- 
sels  and  Devrients.  They  used  to  read  aloud 
Jean  Paul  and  Hebei;  they  paiuted  togeth- 
er; Felix  wrote  music  to  Devrient’s  verses, 
and  Theresa  sang  for  them  while  they  work- 
ed. Sometimes  they  were  absorbed  in  chess 
or  French  declamation  ; happily  there  was 
great  versatility  in  the  little  coterie, and  the 
very  interchange  of  political  opinions  had 
its  interest  from  the  strong  individuality  of 
all  the  party.  Mean  while  Mendelssohn  work- 
ed at  the  Reformation  Symphony.  The  pe- 
culiarjoyousness of  parts  of  this  great  work 
seems  like  au  expression  of  the  young  master’s 
happy  life  at  the  time.  The  dewy  freshness 
which  in  the  scherzo  is  like  the  sudden  sweet- 
ness of  May  blossoms,  the  look  of  green  fields 
when  a summer  rain  has  lightly  touched 
them  and  the  sun  unveils  itself,  seems  to  be 
as  an  utterance  of  the  tranquil,  busy  life, 
the  mood  which  found  its  reflection  not 
only  in  his  work  at  the  time,  but  in  the  very 
faces  clustered  about  him.  Hensel  was  work- 
ing on  liis  portraits  in  pencil,  and  Mendels- 
sohn delighted  in  walking  up  and  down, 
talking  to  him  while  he  worked.  He  w'as 
fond  of  talking  and  walking  together.  There 
was  a sort  of  covered  gallery  outside  the 
house  ; he  and  Devrient  used  to  walk  there 
together  when  it  rained.  Once,  when  his 
younger  sister,  Rebecca,  was  taken  ill,  as 
lie  was  about  to  start  for  the  Continent, 
Devrient  spent  an  hour  in  this  fashion  try- 
ing to  reason  Felix  out  of  his  superstitious 
teal's  at  leaving  her.  “He  poured  himself 
out,”  says  Devrient,  “in  almost  infantile 
lamentations.”  The  result  was  that  Felix 
caught  the  disease  himself,  but  both  recov- 
ered speedily. 

The  Continental  tour  was  productive  of 
much  pleasure  and  instruction  for  Felix,  and 
for  the  circle  at  home  in  the  charming  let- 
ters since  published  in  l>ook  form.  He  wrote 
Devrient  constant  little  notes,  characteristic 
in  their  tenderness  and  simplicity: 

“ Write  me  a long  letter,”  he  says  to  him, 
from  Vienna,  “ four  sheets,  with  gossip,  pic- 
tures, and  notes;  in  fact,  chat  with  me.  I 
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Him.  He  drew  a sketch  of  a chaotic-look- 
ing collection  of  musical  instruments  sup- 
posed to  he  performing  in  the  boy’s  honor. 
Later,  when  Mendelssohn  came  to  London, 
there  was  a christening  fdte,  for  which  Men- 
delssohn wrote  the  cradle  song.  Nenkomm 
and  Barry  Cornwall  were  of  the  party,  and 
wrote  verses  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
During  the  same  visit  Mendelssohu  and 
Moscheles  appeared  constantly  together  in 
concerts,  the  fame  of  the  former  steadily  in- 
creasing; hut  it  was  in  Moscheles’s  happy 
home  circle  the  sweetness  aud  charm  of  his 
character  were  shown  to  best  advantage. 
He  delighted  in  taking  the  children  off  for  a 
holiday.  They  would  go  to  the  Zoo  togeth- 
er, his  enjoyment  dependent  upon  theirs ; or 
sometimes  when  lie  came  to  Chester  Place 
freighted  with  the  heavy  cares  of  orchestra 
or  piano  concerts,  he  would  cheerfully  give 
an  hour  to  improvising  for  their  beuetit  on 
nursery  themes,  or  amuse  them  with  all  man- 
ner of  childish  nonsense  and  joking.  Occa- 
sionally a weariness  overcame  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  work,  when  he  would  go  to 
Mrs.  Moscheles  for  womanly  sympathy  and 
counsel.  She  used  to  make  him  lie  down 
quietly  upon  the  sofa  in  a darkened  room, 
or  would  sit  talking  to  him  upon  indifferent 
topics — current  questions  of  interest  which 
had  no  bearing  on  the  baton  or  piano.  Meu- 
delssohu’s  ever-active,  earnest  mind  found 
room  for  innumerable  interests,  and  beneath 
the  boyish  gayety  and  apparent  carelessness 
of  spirits  was  a calm,  enduring  Christian 
faith — a desire  to  make  his  life  the  complete 
whole  designed  by  a Higher  Will  than  his 
own. 

Moscheles  accompanied  Mendelssohu 
when  he  returned  to  the  Continent.  The 
latter  had  just  undertaken  the  direction  of 
the  Gewandhaus  concerts  in  Leipsic,  where, 
in  1843,  he  founded  the  Conservatory  since 
so  famous.  From  Leipsic  Moscheles  wrote 
back  tender  greetings,  descriptions,  etc.,  to 
the  loving  friend  at  homo  who  was  ever 
present  in  his  thoughts.  “ I begin  the  day,” 
he  says  once,  “ as  I like  best,  by  asking  after 
you  and  the  children.  Is  Emily  composing  f 
Serena  learning  an  epic  poem  by  heart? 
Felix  storming  a fortress  somewhere?” 
Mendelssohn  used  to  scribble  off  postscripts 
to  Moscheles’s  letters.  “ Let  me  slip  in,”  he 
writes,  “ between  the  envelope  and  water.” 
He  was  full  of  friendly  jests  with  those 
whom  he  loved.  Chorley,  I think  it  was, 
said  he  had  a way  of  smiling  gently  as  he 
jested,  giving  the  words,  though  full  of  fun, 
a touch  of  loving  endearment.  He  had  a 
fashion  of  stroking  Devrient’s  shoulder, 
and  pronouncing  his  name  with  a little  ten- 
der drawl.  These  familiar  gestures,  tones, 
and  words  seem  to  recur  to  those  whom  he 
loved,  and  who  lost  him,  with  a sharp  pang 
of  regret,  showing  how  intensely  he  influ- 
enced them  while  he  was  among  them. 


During  this  tour  the  two  friends  used  to 
go  often  to  the  Wiecks’,  where  there  were 
impromptu  musical  parties,  “ Papa  Wieck,” 
as  he  was  called,  sitting  in  somewhat  arro- 
gant judgment.  Clara  Wieck,  later  the  fa- 
mous Madame  Schumann,  was  a mere  girl 
then,  but  her  playing  enchanted  the  “two 
M.’s.”  At  that  time  a timid,  retiring  young 
man,  with  a large  face,  absorbed  and  mel- 
ancholy in  expression,  used  to  be  one  of  the 
little  circle.  We  think  instinctively  of  the 
tenderness  of  summer-time,  the  geutle  fall 
of  rain,  the  pulsation  of  some  sad  heart,  when 
the  music  he  has  left  us  fills  the  air.  He 
was  not  quite  understood  then,  except  by 
so  appreciative  a coterie.  It  was  later  that 
the  name  of  Robert  Schumann  was  widely 
known,  when  he  left  it  to  the  woman  who 
was  his  devoted  wife. 

“I  went  with  Felix  to  the  rehearsal,” 
writes  Moscheles.  “His  admirable  con- 
ducting, speeches,  observation — in  fact,  his 
general  behavior  to  the  orchestra — tilled 
me  with  affection  and  respect.” 

It  is  said  that  even  in  that  highly  colored 
romance  Charles  Aucheslev,  where  the  part  of 
Seraphael  is  intended  for  Mendelssohn,  his 
power  ns  a conductor  and  his  magnetic  influ- 
ence over  the  orchestra  are  not  exaggerated. 

i 

The  death  of  the  elder  Mendelssohn  turn- 
ed Felix’s  thoughts  into  a graver  clmunel. 
His  future  seemed  to  shape  itself  with  more 
of  definite  purpose.  His  grief  was  intense; 
but  happily  Fanny  Hensel’s  presence  was  a 
balm  to  him,  for  her  marriage  had  in  no  way 
alienated  her  from  their  common  sympathies 
and  tastes.  She  appreciated,  as  did  Felix, 
what  they  had  lost  in  so  loving  and  sympa- 
thetic a parent.  “ Do  you  remember,”  she 
wrote  Mr.  Moscheles,  “how  Felix,  one  au- 
tumn evening  you  spent  with  us,  played  the 
exquisite  adagio  in  F sharp  major,  from  one 
of  Haydn’s  quartettes  ? My  father  had  a spe- 
cial love  for  Haydn’s  music.  The  movement 
was  new  to  him,  and  so  powerfully  affected 

him  he  wept  as  he  listened My  anxiety 

for  Felix  is  at  an  end;  he  has  collected  all 
his  energies,  aud  deep  though  his  sorrow  be, 
it  is  natural He  must  recover  if  he  wish- 

es to  live  up  to  his  father’s  standard,  as  he 
never  failed  to  do  while  they  were  together.” 

Felix,  somewhat  out  of  health,  joined  his 
friend  Ferdinand  Hiller  in  Frankfort,  and 
there  his  fate  awaited  him.  He  was  intro- 
duced to  a charming  family,  that  of  M.  Sou- 
chny,  whose  widowed  daughter,  Madame 
Jeaurenaud,  and  her  daughter  Civile  were 
living  with  him.  The  household  combined 
t hose  gifts  which  appealed  to  Mendelssohn’s 
keenest  artistic  and  aesthetic  sense.  More- 
over,Mile.  Jeaurenaud  was  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful, and  lovely  in  disposition.  In  person 
she  was  slender  and  gracefully  formed,  with 
a complexion  of  dazzling  fairness,  the  pink 
color  in  her  cheeks  varying  with  every  pass- 
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Inr  cum^wied  a marrittge  j.  !iorah  ami  n hen 
briiir  :unl  gtpuvn  n un ihm]  Vivini  \bv  d»im-h>. 
a l>mni  of  girl-?  in  v/f» ilo  v'xvx  hHi- 

irh  wUnH*  llhv VfTlh^>j^»  fcy\Mv 

^rm^hfi.y  V hvn^ j ai  ngittg  f 
\i£:^tii  jog-  5 tV>  r*  <iei  1 fct « o b?t>  .;|ijKl. vJfiA’yittjt  iifiil . 
hr  Ido  ioruduot  tvvrnnjt.^I;/ ly,  Ourr  tnn- 

ik^  in  hole  of  HiiliVi  ’a  gr;mn^k 

They  TC'?hf*  a^rty  fvr  t lo-di;  Upti:^  ^«p>*jru;tr», 
a r(0iiiii t lUU.P  CUvriiniii  Yh'vit,  F ‘reihurgiuii* 
Hnflsjtfftii:,  ■?>  h o nmt  M i* ini nl^ao hn  ^toty  in  ex- 
ubant  bi rain  in  Mtcsclie-ki?:*  D^vranif*  ft Jlc t, 
Jtihl  IiO  4itrr|/  lioiim  OtOo.  tinder 
ins  [lira  r ion  of-  hi*  via  bind  hapjhiu5^  he 
ivroln  hi.*  tnnsuv  r*.  the  F*>i  t.V"-s«;o;*.n«l 
What  more  I/Buiuiful  e^prej»a |0n  of  thy  ileep 
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peace  and  thankfulness  within  him  could 
lie  have  utteiedf 

“ You  know,”  he  wrote  Devrient, “ that  I 
am  here  with  my  wife,  my  dear  Cdcile,  and 
that  it  is  our  w edding  tour,  that  w e are  al- 
ready an  old  married  couple  of  six  weeks’ 
standing.  There  is  so  much  to  say  and  to 
tell  that  I don’t  know  how  to  make  a begin- 
ning. Picture  to  yourself.  I can  only  say 
that  I am  too  happy,  too  glad ; and  yet  not 
at  all  beside  myself,  as  I should  have  ex- 
pected to  be,  but  calm  and  accustomed,  as 

though  it  could  not  be  otherwise But,” 

he  adds,  tenderly,  “you  should  knowr  my 

Cdcile No  journey  that  wre  can  make  will 

ever  be  more  lovely  and  happy  than  this 
one.” 

C&iile  drew  and  painted  skillfully,  and 
during  their  journey  in  Arcadia  the  young 
couple  kept  a journal  which  is  full  of  illus- 
trations of  her  pen  or  pencil.  Later  they 
came  back  to  a home  in  Leipsic,  whence 
Felix  wrote  enthusiastically  to  Hiller  and 
Moscheles. 

“Just  tell  me,”  he  says  to  the  former  on 
one  occasion,  “ if  I ought  not  to  be  satisfied, 
living  with  C6cile  in  a new,  comfortable 
house,  with  an  open  view'  over  the  gardens 
and  the  fields  and  the  city  towers,  feeling 
so  serenely  happy,  so  calmly  joyful.” 

* A recent  critic  has  complained  that  Men- 
delssohn’s letters  bear  slight  testimony  to 
the  all-absorbing  character  of  his  love  for 
C£cile ; but  to  those  in  w hom  he  confided  the 
tenderer  sentiments  of  his  life  he  certainly 
wrote  w ith  all  the  freedom  of  a young  lover. 

Happily  these  youthful  transports  were 
lasting.  Devrient  says  they  had  often  pic- 
tured what  kind  of  wife  their  “spoiled  fa- 
vorite” would  choose.  When  they  saw'  her 
they  realized  that  Felix  had  received  the 
highest  gift  of  companionship  on  earth. 
She  was  quiet  and  gentle  in  manner,  but 
observant  and  thoughtful  for  the  happiness 
of  all  around  her.  Her  beauty  gained  new' 
character  as  the  time  passed  on.  When  the 
first  flush  of  girlish  loveliness  had  passed, 
the  high-bred,  noble  type  seemed  only  dig- 
nified, and  the  tenderness  of  her  eyes,  her 
smile,  the  sweet  tones  of  her  voice,  the 
ever-ready  greeting  and  kindly  outstretch- 
ed hand,  w ere  all  recalled  with  sad  fondness 
by  those  wiio  had  shared  the  hospitality  of 
Mendelssohn’s  happy  home.  No  marriage 
could  have  been  more  congenial  in  every 
way.  Beautiful  and  gentle  as  Cdcile  had 
appeared  to  him  in  the  May-flower  days  of 
his  love,  she  proved  all  and  more  than  his 
dearest  hopes. 

The  spirit  of  the  man,  the  reverential, 
exalted  character  of  his  mind,  sliow’ed  itself 
in  all  his  domestic  relations.  He  was  his 
wife’s  lover  to  the  day  of  his  death  ; but  be- 
yond this  was  a feeling  of  chivalrous  devo- 
tion, a touch  of  a spirit  almost  medieval 
in  character,  which  makes  us  understand 


how  he  could  write  those  tender,  soft- 
breathing  “Lieder,”  and  at  the  same  time 
lift  the  voice  of  his  humanity  up  to  the  Di- 
vine in  such  works  as  Elijah  and  St.  Paul. 

When  Mendelssohn  next  visited  London 
he  had,  of  course,  much  to  tell  the  Moscli- 
eleses  of  his  wife.  He  w'as  unchanged  in 
his  frank,  honest  friendliness. 

“Our  dear  Mendelssohn,”  wrote  Mrs. 
Moscheles  at  the  time — “I  can  call  him  by 
no  other  name — arrived  at  4 p.m.  on  the 
8th.  At  7 he  wras  with  us,  the  same  hearty, 
cheerful,  delightful  old  friend  as  ever.  In 
a w ord,  he  is  a model  man.  At  dinner  and 
the  whole  evening  we  talked  over  memo- 
ries of  by-gone,  happy  hours,  aud  then  he 

drew  Moscheles  to  the  piano Chorley 

and  Klingeman  came  to  dinner,  and  in  the 
evening  little  Felix  enjoyed  such  a game 

of  romps  with  his  famous  godpapa We 

did  not  go  to  the  evening  concert,  but  sat 
at  home  chatting  with  Mendelssohn,  who 
had  much  to  tell  us  about  his  wife.  The 
portrait  he  showed  us  makes  her  very  pret- 
ty, and  according  to  him  6he  must  be  an 
angel.” 

“I  see  him,” Moscheles  wrote  at  the  same 
time,  “in  various  characters,  as  a brother, 
son,  lover,  but  chiefly  as  a fiery  musical  en- 
thusiast who  appears  but  dimly  conscious 
to  what  a height  he  has  already  attained. 
He  know's  so  w ell  how  to  adapt  himself  to 
this  commonplace  world While  Birming- 

ham prided  herself  on  briugiug  out  his  new- 
est work  [St.  Pawl],  he  still  found  time  to 
make  a pen-and-ink  drawing  of  Birming- 
ham for  our  children In  the  evening  I 

walked  home  with  him.  Our  chat  was  so 

delightful Yesterday  at  an  early  hour 

the  town-hall  again  looked  imposing.  The 
second  part  of  the  performance  was  devoted 
to  Mendelssohn.  He  was  received  with  ring- 
ing cheers,  but  seemed  all  anxiety  to  make 
his  bow  to  the  public  aud  get  the  whole 

thing  over His  conducting  of  the  band 

in  this  performance  of  the  <Lobgesang’  ef- 
fected a marvellous  unity  and  precision,  and 
one  of  the  chorals  of  this  glorious  work  told 
so  powerfully  that  the  w'liole  audience  rose 
involuntarily  from  their  seats.” 

Chorley  joined  Mendelssohn  and  Mosch- 
eles when  they  departed  for  the  Conti- 
nent, Chorley’s  habitual  gravity  aud  re- 
serve thawing  completely  under  the  genial 
influence  of  the  “two  M.’s.”  He  was  the 
well-known  critic  of  the  Athenaeum — a qui- 
et, observant  man,  not  altogether  happy  iu 
temperament,  but  full  of  kindliness  for  those 
whom  he  felt  to  be  his  friends.  In  spite  of 
his  wholesale  condemnation  of  such  writers 
as  Schumann,  his  musical  perceptions  w'ere 
usually  keen,  and  his  criticism  good  enough 
to  be  desired  or  feared.  He  admired  in- 
tensely these  two  friends.  In  later  years 
he  could  hardly  speak  of  what  Mendelssohn 
had  been  to  him.  On  this  trip  they  all 
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made  merry  over  every  trilling  ml  venture*. 
Once,  iii  u railway  carnage,  they  discovered 
a fourth  traveller  sound  asleep. 

••  What  shall  no  do  with  him  when  he 
wake*  up  t”  exclaimed  Moschelca. 

•‘Kill  him;  that*  the  only  way,”  said 
Mendelsohn,  with  mock  tragedy. 

Fpou  this  the  sleeper  started  np.  A mo- 
mentary confusion  ensued,  terminated  hy 


low  like  that,  who  has  brought  his  mothers 
blue  eyes  and  siiuh-iiose  into  the  world  with 
him,  and  knows  her  so  well  that  he  laughs 

whenever  she  comes  into  the  room In  a 

few  days  we  go  to  Berlin,  so  that  Cecil*  may 
get  to  know  my  youngest  sister  [Hebeceii] 
and  the  whole  family.*  And  from  Berlin, 
where  Cecil*  and  her  hoy  were  welcomed 
with  all  tcmlerness,  be  wrote  : “Our  family 


uumru;  vow  [jkktuove.v 


life  here  has  been  most  pleasant.  Yesterday 
evening,  when  I wont  over  to  tea  and  found 
them  all  assembled,  I read  them  a good  deal 
out  of y Our  letter...  . ,\Ye  were  together  that 
way  every  evening,  talking  polities,  arguing, 
or  making  music,  and  it  was  so  nice  and 
pleasant.”  As  usual.  Fanny  HenseF#  pres- 
ence and  sympathy  wore  an  unspeakable  de- 
light to:  him.  Her  “ musicals”  on  Sunday 
mornings  wen*  iputc  famous.  Felix  used  to 
ploy  sometimes.  (Mcile**  beauty  avid  lovely 
c ha  racier  atld  ed  a special  charm  to  the  gath- 
erings. Devrieut  could  hardly  sulhcieutly 
express  his  enjoyment  of  Felix's  domestic 
happiness.  One  evening,  at  n social  concert 
'Organized  by  Mendelssohn  in  Liszt's  honoi. 
aw  hour  was  occupied  by  the  young  eon  pie 
in  entertaining  their  friends,  a dainty  col lu - 


Mo.schele-s  saying,  in  an  easy  conversational 
way,  “ Ami  afterward  she  said  she  never 
would  have  that,  man  for  a husband;”  at 
which  Lliorley  and  Mendelssohn  laughed 
uproariously,  and  the  stranger  appeared  to 
think  he  had  awakened  just  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  an  entertaining  anecdote  ; but  from 
that  hour  the  sentence  passed  as  a proverb 
among  the  party,  lu  any  conversational 
dilemma  Mendelssohn  used  to  say,  “ And 
afterward  she  said,  etc,* 

In  the  winter  of  1 #38  Mendelssohn’s  do- 
mestic happiness  was  made  complete  by 
the  birth  of  a son. 

u I feel  to  happy,11  be  wrote  Hiller,  “and 
yet  not  a hit  philUtfirhnf't.  You  may  laugh 
as  much  as  you  like;  I don't  care.  It  is tW 
delightful  and  lovely  to  see  a wee,  lit  tle  fed- 
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tiou  having  been  provided.  One  who  was 
present,  writing  to  a friend,  described  Ma- 
dame Meudelssohn  moving  about  among  her 
guests  in  a dress  of  pore  white  silk,  looking 
as  “ beautiful  as  an  angel.”  The  eyes  of 
her  husband  followed  her  with  proud  admi- 
ration ; occasionally  she  would  return  his 
glance  with  a pretty  blush  and  her  iueffa- 
bly  sweet  smile. 

In  London  Moscheles  had  been  makiug  an 
effort  to  produce  Beethoven’s  great  Ninth 
Symphony.  Though  we  could  not  have  our 
fair  battlements  of  to-day  if  such  as  he  had 
not  laid  the  corner-stones,  there  must  always 
be  a regret  that  his  work  was  often  a tireary 
effort  from  lack  of  sympathy.  When  he 
wanted  to  produce  the  Ninth  Symphony 
there  was  a general  outcry  at  the  Philhar- 
monic. In  1824  an  attempt  had  been  made, 
but  it  had  failed  dismally.  Moscheles’s  en- 
ergy and  ambition  knew  no  bounds.  He 
was  determined  to  produce  the  great  work, 
and  in  a proper  manner.  After  labor  such 
os  only  a musician  and  a man  of  his  calibre 
would  go  through,  the  concert  and  the  sym- 
phony were  at  last  announced.  “Imagine 
my  excitement,” he  wrote,  “before  aud  dur- 
ing the  concert All  the  newspapers  are 

in  raptures,  and  unanimously  insist  on  its 
remaining  a fixture  in  the  repertoire,  and 
being  performed  on  a grander  scale  cither 
in  Exeter  Hall  or  at  the  Birmingham  Festi- 
val.” 

The  newspapers  of  that  day  announced 
and  criticised  in  a manner  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  the  elaborate  programmes  and  care- 
ful critiques  of  the  American  and  English 
press  of  to-day.  Here  is  an  advertisement 
of  one  of  Mosclieles's  concerts : 

“Mr.  Moscheles  has  the  honor  to  announce  that  his 
morning  concert  will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  May 
11  [1836],  when  lie  will  be  assisted  by  Mme.  Giulia 
Grisi,  Mme.  Caradori-Allan,  Miss  C.  Novello,  Miss  Mas- 
son, 8ig.  Lablache,  Mr.  Balfe,  and  Mr.  Parry,  Jim.  Mr. 
T.  Wright  will  perform  a Fantasia  on  the  Harp.  Mr. 
Moscheles  will  piny  his  new  MS.  Concerto  Fathetiquc, 
composed  expressly  for  the  occasion,  a posthumous 
Concerto  by  Bach,  and  ail  extempore  Fantasia.  To- 
gether with  Mr.  Sudri’s  elucidation  of  his  newly  in- 
vented universal  musical  language.  Leader,  Mr.  F. 
Cramer.  Conductor,  Sir  George  Smart.” 

Aud  again,  there  is  the  concert  criticism, 
interesting  from  comparison  with  those  of 
to-day : 

“Mr.  MosarirT.p.n’H  Covckrt. — Mendelssohn’s  new 
overture  of  the  ‘Calm  and  Prosperous  Voyage’  open- 
ed the  concert.  This  was  succeeded  by  the  ‘ Avo 
Maria’  of  Cherubini,  by  Miss  Clara  Novello,  with 
clarionet  obligato  by  Mr.  Willman,  both  sung  and 
played  in  a manner  which  few  if  any  musicians 
could  surpass.  A manuscript  concerto  pathetique 
by  Mr.  Moscheles  followed— a charming  composition. 
Miss  Clara  Novello  supplied  Miss  Masson’s  place  (for 
whom  an  apology  was  made)  in  a duet  with  Balfe. 
Lablache  sang  the  ‘Largo  Alfactotnm.’  Mr.  Wright 
was  much  and  deservedly  applauded  for  his  perform- 
ance of  a fantasia  on  the  harp,  and  Madame  De 
Beriot  (Malibran)  for  the  five-hundredth  time  delight- 
ed her  hearers  by  executing  some  extraordinary  pas- 
sages of  difficulty  and  compass  in  a song  from  the 
Inez  di  Castro  by  Pcrsiani.  Between  the  first  and 


second  acts  Mr.  Sudri  exhibited  his  plan  for  a new  uni- 
versal language,  with  examples.  We  were,  however, 
so  far  removed  from  the  performers  that  we  could  not 
catch  his  explanations.  He  will  repeat  his  scheme  on 
Monday  at  Mr.  Sedlazek’s  concert.  The  Chev.  Neu- 
komm’s  popular  Septetto  Concertaute  opened  the  sec- 
ond act,  and  which  was  delightfully  played  by  Messrs. 
Sedlazek,  Willman,  G.  Cooke,  etc.  One  great  charm 
of  the  concert  was  the  production  of  a MS.  posthumous 
concerto  by  Sebastian  Bach,  a composition  of  wonder- 
ful accomplishment  and  elegance  [!] No  one  could 

have  played  the  piece  in  finer  style.  Madame  De  Be- 
riot and  Lablache  made  capital  fun  with  Donizetti’s 

‘O  quarvate  cite  figura’ Wc  presume  the  following 

pieces  concluded  the  programme:  a duet  by  Messrs. 
Moscheles  and  De  Beriot,  the  ‘Tarantella’  by  Lablache, 
and  an  instrumental  finale  by  Mozart  The  room  was 
crowded  with  high  fashion.  Mr.  F.  Cramer  led ; Sir 
George  Smart  conducted.” 

Mendelssohn  had  made  no  satisfactory 
step  toward  an  opera,  but  in  1846  lie  com- 
pleted the  Elijah , and  it  was  performed  at 
Birmingham,  Mendelssohn  coming  over  for 
the  presentation.  It  was  a brilliant  tri- 
umph ; eleven  numbers  bad  to  be  repeated ; 
the  applause  was  positively  stormy,  and  the 
Mosclielcses  shared  in  the  exultant  enthusi- 
asm. During  the  course  of  this  festival 
Mendelssohn  gave  fresh  evidence  of  his  won- 
derful genius.  At  one  of  the  concerts  the 
orchestral  parts  of  a certain  movement  were 
fouud  wanting.  It  was  discovered  an  hour 
iu  advance  of  the  time  set  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  piece,  and  Mendelssohn  quietly 
went  into  an  adjoining  room,  composed  the 
recitative,  scored  and  copied  all  the  parts 
himself,  and  these  were  played  while  the 
ink  was  yet  wet,  the  audience  being  equal- 
ly ignorant  of  the  emergency  and  his  prompt 
rescue. 

Mendelssohn,  now  established  at  the  Leip- 
sic  Conservatory,  after  repeated  efforts  in- 
duced Moscheles  to  leave  England  perma- 
nently, and  accept  a chair  in  his  company. 
Much  as  it  was  to  Moscheles  to  be  with  him, 
he  found  it  difficult  enough  to  leave  his  be- 
loved English  public.  Not  only  were  they 
his  friends,  but  in  his  twenty-one  years 
among  them  he  had  had  the  happiness  of 
elevating  and  instructing  them— of  giving 
fresh  impetus  aud  zeal  to  their  work.  There 
was,  however,  no  sensational  farewell.  Such 
a one  would  have  been  contrary  to  Mosch- 
eles’s instinctive  delicacy;  but  at  his  last 
concert  the  emotion  shown  and  felt  was 
genuine,  and  the  master  was  completely 
overcome.  But  Germany  was,  after  all,  “ fa- 
ther-land,” aud  turning  eyes  and  steps  to- 
ward Leipsic  meant  toward  the  most  be- 
loved of  liis  associates. 

They  reaehed  Leipsic  in  October, and  were 
met  by  Felix  and  Cdcile,  who  had  already 
prepared  their  house  for  them  in  Gerhardt 
Garden.*  Every  thing  was  delightfully  ar- 
ranged. They  had  supper  at  the  Mendels- 
sohns’, and  witnessed  the  charming  circle 
over  which  Cecile  presided  with  such  dig- 


• A historic  site. 
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nity  atul  grace.  Speaking  of  bis  first  out- 
look, Moselie lea  wrote : “ It  has  begun,  with 
God’s  help,  under  the  best  auspices;  and  if 
you  ask  who  is  the  mainspring  of  our  pres- 
ent happiness,  we  say,  Mendelssohu,  and  al- 
ways Mendelssohn — iny  more  than  brother.” 

The  work  at  the  Gewandhaus  and  Couser- 
vatorium  was  speedily  organized,  and  for  our 
two  professors  was  responsible  but  not  ex- 
hausting; though  Mendelssohn’s  busy  braiu, 
alas!  was  never  idle.  Mendelssohn  headed 
the  list  of  professors  at  the  Conservatory, 
while  Moscheles  was- down  as  head  of  the 
department  for  piano-forte  playing  and  com- 
position. David,  Plaidy,  Breudel,  etc.,  were 
among  the  number.  The  greatest  zeal  and 
earnestness  were  thrown  into  the  work. 
With  what  lingering  pleasure  wre  read  all 
records  of  those  Leipsic  days!  The  coterie 
included  the  Schumanns,  Davids,  Scheucks, 
Joachim  (the  prototype  of  Charles  Auelies- 
ter),  the  celebrated  violiuist,  and  mauy  ob- 
scurer presences  who  lent  their  charm  and 
appreciation  to  the  little  circle.  The  Moscli- 
eleses  and  Mendelssohns  in  quartette  used  to 
be  constantly  together.  After  an  arduous 
day’s  work  at  the  Conservatorium,  or  in 
preparation  for  a Gewandhaus  concert,  the 
two  professors  would  start  out  for  a long 
walk,  and  talk  about  many  things.  Dev- 
rient,  who  paid  them  a flying  visit  about 
this  time,  fancied  Mendelssohn  was  altered 
— grown  older  and  more  care-w  orn  than  his 
years  and  occupation  warranted.  But  at 
that  time  Moscheles  seems  to  have  found 
his  companionship  fresh  and  interesting  as 
ever.  They  used  to  come  back  to  one  draw- 
ing-room or  the  other,  and  have  happy  twi- 
light hours  of  converse  or  music.  Mendels- 
sohn used  to  play  in  a half-desultory  fashion 
at  such  times  fragments  of  the  “Lieder,” 
dreamy  improvisations  of  their  favorite 
themes.  Sometimes,  when  David  or  Joa- 
chim would  coine  in  with  their  violins,  he 
played  magnificently,  the  “Kreuzer”  ring- 
ing out  upon  the  air,  the  vibrations  widen- 
ing, the  amlaute  softening  with  a tremulous 
thrill,  which  those  who  listened  never  could 
forget.  Once,  when  Moscheles  and  Felix 
were  improvising  on  two  pianos,  Mendels- 
sohn seemed,  he  says,  to  grow  like  one  in- 
spired. 

The  home  lives  of  both  men  were  pictures 
of  tranquil  content.  Family  festivals  used 
to  be  celebrated  with  a spirit  of  childish 
gayety  and  pleasure.  On  Mendelssohn’s 
birthday  the  coterie  arranged  a delightful 
entertainment — a burlesque  charade  on 
“Gewandhaus,”  in  which  Joachim,  in  gro- 
tesque costume,  performed  a “ liare-braiued 
impromptu  on  the  G string,”  Moscheles  en- 
acted the  part  of  a stout  German  cook,  and 
the  whole  ended  in  a concert  h 1aJuUien,the 
orchestra  being  of  toy  instruments,  Joachim 
performing  wildly  on  a miniature  violin. 
“Mendelssohn,”  says  Moscheles,  “was  sit- 


ting on  a large  straw'  arm-chair,  which 
creaked  under  his  weight  as  he  rocked  to 
and  fro,  and  the  room  echoed  with  his  peals 
of  laughter.” 

Impromptu  supper  parties  used  to  be 
given  among  them.  Devrient  says  the 
Mendelssohns  lived  at  that  time  in  “opu- 
lent comfort ; the  calm,  beautiful  C6cile, 
surrounded  by  lier  bright-,  pretty  children, 
whose  individual  developments  announced 
themselves  at  an  early  age.”  C6cile,  when 
acting  as  hostess  or  friend,  was  charming  as 
ever,  and  lent  a sort  of  ideal  grace  to  her 
husband’s  fireside.  He  was,  as  ever,  watch- 
ful of  her  comfort  and  her  happiness.  Hap- 
pily she  was  a woman  of  rare  appreciative 
qualities.  In  their  wives  Mendelssohn  and 
Moscheles  found  truest  companionship,  and 
the  quartette  certainly  combined  singular 
gifts  of  mind  aud  nature. 

In  the  spring  Felix  and  C6cile  went  aw  ay 
to  Frankfort  aud  Dresden,  and  then  Men- 
delssohn left  his  wife  to  go  over  to  Euglaud 
aud  superintend  the  performance  of  the 
Elijah . Suddenly,  while  there,  the  great 
blowr  of  his  life  fell  upon  him.  Fanny  Hen- 
sel  had  been  superintending  a rehearsal  of 
some  of  her  ow'n  music  for  a “ Sunday  morn- 
ing;” suddenly  she  felt  her  hands  giving 
way  upon  the  keys  of  her  beloved  instru- 
ment, and  she  stood  up,  asking  a friend  to 
take  her  place.  Slie  burned  into  an  adjoin- 
ing room,  where  she  fomented  her  hands  in 
hot  vinegar.  Feeling  better,  she  paused  to 
listen  to  the  chorus  which  came  from  the 
other  room.  It  was  the  “ Walpurgis  Night.” 
“How  beautiful  it  sounds!”  she  exclaimed, 
ami  almost  in  uttering  the  words  lost  con- 
sciousness, and  in  a short  time  breathed  her 
last. 

The  blow  fell  upon  Felix  with  the  swift- 
ness of  lightning.  Those  who  were  with 
him  when  the  news  was  brought  say  that 
he  uttered  a heart-rending  cry  of  anguish 
they  never  could  forget.  Much  of  his  life 
seemed  to  go  out  with  that  of  the  beloved 
sister  whose  companiouship  and  sympathy 
had  been  life-long.  He  rejoined  his  family 
in  Frankfort,  and  they  went  on  to  Switzer- 
land, where  he  forced  himself  to  be  calm, 
and  resumed  work.  Stricken  as  he  was,  the 
natural  sw  eetness  aud  activity  of  the  man’s 
nature  roused  him  to  some  outw  ard  show*  of 
calm  and  interest  in  life.  His  w ork  was  re- 
doubled, but  though  a cheerful  intercourse 
was  renewed  with  his  friends,  the  shadow* 
hung  upon  him.  At  times  he  labored  with 
feverish  zeal,  and  C^cile,  who  w atched  him 
with  daily  increasing  anxiety,  would  tender- 
ly remonstrate.  “ I have  w ork  to  finish,”  he 
once  said  to  her,  with  his  gentle  smile;  “the 
time  for  me  to  rest  will  soon  be  here.” 

One  night  there  was  a large  reunion  of 
friends  to  hear  Mendelssohn  play.  Madame 
Schumann  was  among  the  crowd  of  intense 
listeners.  Mendelssohn  began  Beethoven’s 
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great  F Miuor  Sonata  (Appassionata).  His 
whole  being  was  tired  with  emotion.  Never 
had  he  seemed  so  to  gain  inspiration,  forget- 
ting all  around  him.  On  finishing  the  an- 
dante he  gave  the  final  chord,  like  a passion- 
ate cry  to  those  who  listened,  but  suddenly 
moving  his  hands,  he  rose  and  crossed  to  the 
corner  to  Madame  Schumaun.  “Finish,”  he 
whispered;  “I  can  not.”  His  look,  his  air, 
were  so  impressive  she  mechanically  obeyed. 
Meanwhile  the  listeners  sat  spell -bound, 
the  vibrations  of  Meudelssolm’s  playing 
ringing  in  their  ears. 

There  is  a tragic  pathos  about  the  story  of 
this  last  year, although  with  his  friends,  with 
the  Moscheleses,  to  whom  as  ever  he  went 
daily,  he  seemed  at  times  light-hearted  and 
happy  as  in  the  days  divided  from  the  pres- 
ent by  his  one  great  grief.  A presentiment 
had  always  hung  over  him  that  he  could  not 
long  survive  his  sister  Fanny.  Moschcles 
and  his  wife  and  C^cile  tried  to  shut  out.  from 
their  eyes  and  hearts  the  fact  that  he  was 
daily  losing  his  hold  upon  life.  But  indeed 
the  fair  hours  of  that  happy  friendship  be- 
gun in  sncli  youthful  days  were  fast  drawl- 
ing to  a close.  His  conscientiousness  in  his 
work  never  lessened;  the  smallest  effort 
was  marked  with  his  usual  ambition  toward 
perfection.  It  is  marvellous  how,  iu  the 
midst  of  wealth  and  luxury,  he  never  failed 
iu  his  daily  work,  believing  his  gifts  were 
divinely  ordained — to  bo  worked  out  for  the 
honor  and  glory  of  the  Giver. 

To  Devrient  he  wrote  last  in  the  summer 
of  1646,  ending  his  letter  with  characteristic 
tenderness : 

“ Thanks,  thanks,  thou  trne,  good,  fnlthfnl  friend I 
Thy  Fkux.” 

Early  in  October  the  quartette  had  many 
happy  hours  together,  in  spite  of  Felix’s 
failing  strength.  44  Delightful  afternoon 
at  the  Mendelssohns’,”  Mosclieles  records. 
44  Had  much  friendly  talk  about  art  matters. 
Ho  played  mo  his  last  quartette,  all  four 
movements  in  F minor.  The  passionate 
character  of  the  whole  and  the  mournful 
key  seem  to  me  an  expression  of  his  deeply 
agitated  state  of  mind;  ho  is  still  suffering 
and  in  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  his  sister.  He 
also  showed  me  some  of  her  MSS.” 

A day  or  two  later  the  two  friends  went 
out  for  a long  walk  together;  they  talked 
earnestly,  happily,  for  the  last  time  alone. 
They  traversed  half  the  town,  not  heeding 
time  in  their  friendly,  sympathetic  converse, 
though  it  was  raining  steadily.  In  the 
evening  a congenial  party  united  at  Men- 
delssohn’s. Bietz  was  there,  and  he  and 
Felix  played  for  an  hour.  On  the  9th  of  Oc- 
tober he  came  as  a guest  to  Mosclieles  for 
the  last  time.  Although  so  much  of  the 
tine  physique,  the  master-mind,  remained 
untouched,  they  could  not  but  note  the 
changes  growing  hourly  upon  him.  Mrs. 
Moschcles  watched  his  somewhat  languid  ! 


| step  as  he  crossed  the  garden,  and  when  he 
came  in  she  dslted  him,  anxiously,  howr  he 
felt.  He  smiled,  but  answered : 44  How  do  I 
feel  ? Well,  rather  shady.” 

Mosclieles  insisted  on  their  going  out  to 
walk,  and  so  they  started — Charlotte,  Felix 
Mosclieles,  and  the  44  two  M.’s.”  Meudels- 
soliu’s  spirits  revived  in  the  bracing  air;  he 
talked  quite  brightly,  telling  them  more  de- 
tails of  his  English  visit,  especially  his 
morning  with  the  Queen,  when  she  sang  for 
him,  and  then  took  him  through  the  roy- 
al nurseries,  explaining  all  the  domestic  ar- 
rangements of  the  palace.  And  then  he 
told  them  of  the  birthday  gifts  he  had  iu 
store  for  C6cile,  among  them  his  and  Klinge- 
man’s  Scotch  diary,  wrhicli  he  had  been  il- 
lustrating and  having  bound  to  preseut  to 
C^cile  on  her  coming  anniversary.  The 
friends  parted,  much  cheered  and  invigor- 
ated. Mendelssohn  on  his  way  home  called 
at  the  house  of  his  friend  Frau  Frege,  one 
of  their  kindred  spirits,  a lady  who  had 
agreed  to  sing  in  the  next  performance  of 
tiie  Elijah . 

44  You  must  help  me  put  together  a book 
of  songs,”  he  said  to  her,  going  iu.  44  The 
Hiirtels  are  pressing  me  so  to  publish  it.” 

They  arranged  them  from  the  loose  sheets 
on. the  piano,  and  Frau  Frege  sang  them  for 
him.  He  was  deeply  moved,  and  began 
talking  to  her  about  Fauny.  He  bad  been 
to  Berlin.  44 1 can’t  tell  yon,”  he  said, 44  how 
melancholy  Fanny’s  unchanged  rooms  made 
me.  But,”  he  added, 44 1 have  so  much  to  be 
thankful  to  God  for.  C^cile  is  so  well.” 

He  made  Madame  Frege  sing  over  many 
of  the  songs.  They  decided  to  exclude  the 
44  Spring  Song”  from  this  book,  as  lacking  in 
sufficiently  serious  an  element  for  the  rest. 
When  they  had  talked  them  over,  be  said, 
44  If  you  are  not  tired,  let  us  try  over  the  last 
quartette  of  the  Elijah But  the  twilight 
was  deepening;  and  Madame  Frege  found 
the  piano  and  music  in  such  closing  shad- 
ows she  could  not  read,  and  so  left  Felix  to 
go  for  lights.  Coming  back,  she  found  him, 
pale  and  cold,  upon  the  sofa.  With  difficul- 
ty he  made  his  way  home,  where  at  seven 
o’clock  Civile  found  him  very  ill.  By  morn- 
ing all  Leipsic  was  filled  with  anxiety. 
Moscheles’s  condition  of  fear  and  suspense 
was  intense ; and  only  when,  after  a few 
days,  Mendelssohn  rallied,  and  talked  hope- 
fully of  conducting  again  the  Elijah , he 
breathed  freely.  On  the  25th  Mendelssohn 
w rote,  with  forced  cheerfulness,  to  his  broth- 
er Paul: 

“Write  me  a couple  of  lines  soon  Again”  (he  says), 
“ and  he  sure  you  agree  to  come.  My  love  to  you  all, 
and  continue  your  love  for  Fr.ux.” 

But  on  tlio  morning  of  the  30th  Paul  was 
summoned  hastily.  The  valley  of  the  shad- 
ow was  closing  out  all  earthly  sounds  and 
interests:  Mendelssohn  w*as  dying. 

How  tender,  how  gentle,  was  the  love  bc- 
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tween  Moscheles  ami  Felix  since  those  sweet 
bo^isli  days  we  can  never  better  understand 
than  now,  when  the  parting  was  at  hand. 
Retrospection  makes  so  tragic  a background 
for  such  final  momeuts,  when  every  look,  or 
word,  or  tone  becomes  the  last  with  which 
one  feels  his  memory  may  be  stored ! Day 
and  night  Most* holes  watched  beside  him, 
but  no  human  ministration  could  avail.  All 
musical  proceedings  were  silenced.  A grand 
concert  had  beeu  in  preparation,  but  who 
could  be  found  to  touch  one  note  while  the 
master  was  passing  silently  into  eternity! 
In  Mosclieles’s  diary  w*e  find  him  breaking 
out  info  a passionate  prayer  to  tlie  Almighty 
that  the  life  so  precious  to  liim  may  be 
spared.  The  evening  of  the  same  day  finds 
him,  with  Charlotte  aud  C^cile  and  oth- 
ers. at  Felix’s  bedside.  There  was  no  con- 
sciousness. The  friends — the  beloved  wife 
— knelt,  watching  the  light  gradually  fade 
in  that-  “peaceful,  seraphic”  countenance 
they  had  seen  touched  by  every  passing 
cloud  or  joy.  It  was  a little  after  nine 
o’clock  when,  without  a sign,  saying  only, 
in  answer  toCdcilo’s  inquiry,  he  was  “ tired, 
very  tired,”  the  eud  came. 

Mosohe les  tells  us  that  he  knelt  some  time 
in  prayer  beside  the  form  of  liis  beloved 
Felix.  What  an  hour,  what  a struggle,  for 
the  generous-hearted  friend  ! What  tender 
memories  mnst  have  risen  in  the  shadow  of 
that  long  farewell ! 

Devrient  had  been  waiting  in  Dresden 
for  news  of  Felix’s  recovery.  Instead  of 
this,  Clara  Schumann  came  to  him  in  tears, 
and  with  a fatal  letter  in  her  hand.  Among 
all  who  had  known  and  loved  him  every 
personal  concern  w*as  forgotten  in  the  sor- 
row, the  desolation,  of  his  death.  When 
Devrient  reached  Leipsic  tlie  town  seemed 
dumb  with  anguish.  He  went  at  once  to 
the  saddened  household  to  look  upon  bis 
friend  in  bis  tranquil  sleep. 

When  he  was  dead  they  laid  him  upon 
what  seemed  to  lie  a bank  of  flowers.  Palm 
branches  were  strewn  about  the  bier ; the 
fairest  white  blossoms  lay  scattered  where 
lie  slept.  All  look  of  care  bad  vanished  from 
bis  face,  recalling  the  singular  beauty  of  his 
boyish  days — the  days  which  poor  Devrient 
thought,  so  full  of  joyoiisness  and  song, 
when  Meudelssohn’s  genius  and  presence 
were  like  a happy  holiday  to  them  all.  His 
laugh,  the  tones  of  his  sweet,  endearing 
voice,  the  touch  of  his  now  quiet  hands  upon 
the  keys — all  silenced.  “The  span  of  time 
in  my  remembrance,”  writes  this  tender 
friend,  “ incloses  the  whole  happy  youth  in 
one  perfect  and  indelible  thought.” 

Civile  talked  to  him  the  following  day 
of  his  old-time  friendship  with  Felix.  She 
was  calm  with  the  dead  calmness  of  grief 
that  can  not  find  its  way  to  tears.  During 
the  day  a throng  of  people  visited  the  dead 
master.  The  offering  of  Leipsic,  palm  branch- 


es, covered  his  pall.  “ It  looked,”  says  Dev- 
rient, “ like  an  * Isle  of  Peace.’  ” 

The  funeral  procession  led  all  through  the 
town,  past  windows  and  squares  full  of  sor- 
rowing people.  In  the  church  of  the  uni- 
versity the  burial  services  were  read,  the 
music  being  from  Antigone , and  the  choral 
“Jesus,  meine  Juversicht,”  and  choruses 
from  St,  Paul,  and  from  the  Passion  music 
of  Bach,  which  he  had  so  nobly  helped  to  re- 
vive. Did  it  not  recall  to  Devrient  the  hap- 
py summer  day  wheu  the  two  young  men, 
in  their  gay  dress,  made  their  way  to  Zel- 
teris  house  ? Had  not  the  intervening  years 
been  one  prolonged  effort  to  do  the  noblest 
in  the  work  allotted  to  him,  to  fulfill  the 
grand  desigu  of  bis  Creator! 

When  nearly  all  bad  left  the  church  C£- 
cile  approached  the  coffin,  and  took  her  last 
farewell  in  a long,  silent  prayer. 

Moscheles’s  earnest  nature  is  shown  in 
his  persevering  at  the  Conservatory,  with 
no  outward  show  of  listlessuess  in  the  en- 
terprise, after  the  death  of  his  beloved  col- 
league. “ He  invited  me,”  wrote  Moscheles, 
“to  take'part  in  au  institution  that  was  so 
dear  to  him.  To  have  labored  there  with 
him  would  have  beeu  a daily  joy  and  satis- 
faction ; to  work  on  there  without  him  is  my 
duty,  which  I regard  as  a sacred  trust  com- 
mitted by  him  to  my  keeping.  I must  now 
work  for  us  both.”  Aud  again  : “In  spirit, 
though  not  in  presence,  Mendelssohn  is  with 
us  throughout  this  dreary  winter.  The  con- 
stant visits  to  C^cile  and  the  dear  children, 
the  reading  over  of  his  beautiful  letters  to 
us  both,  the  perusal  of  his  music  from  tlio 
Kindest iicke  Clara  learns,  to  the  duets  I 
play  with  Serena,  and  his  great  works  which 
I study  myself — such  are  the  consolations 
which  he  has  bequeathed  to  sorrowing 
friends.” 

In  spite  of  wars  and  political  disasters, 
Moscheles’s  public  and  domestic  life  went 
on  evenly.  The  Gewaudhaus  concerts  w?ere 
enriched  by  the  music  of  Clara  Schumann 
and  her  husband.  Moscheles’s  spirit  knew 
no  daunting ; bis  interest  in  pupils  and 
work  continued  unabated.  The  hospitable 
fireside  at  which  his  wife  was  such  a sw’eet 
presiding  genius  welcomed  friends  and  new'- 
comers  as  of  yore.  New  developments  were 
interesting  the  musical  world. 

Back  into  the  shadowy  past  were  the  days 
when  the  young  Moscheles  visited  Salieri 
and  played  on  bis  tinkling  little  instrument, 
when  Felix  performed  the  minuet  from  Don 
Giovanni  for  Goethe’s  tea-drinking  friends. 
Zelter  tells  this  story  of  Felix’s  first  triumph 
at  the  piano.  One  night  Goethe  had  assem- 
bled a party  of  musical  and  literary  people 
for  tea  and  criticism  and  social  converse. 
Zelter  was  to  bring  one  of  his  most  prom- 
ising pupils  to  perforin ; and  presently  the 
door  opened,  and  there  appeared  the  gruff 
old  master  and  a little  boy  of  eleven,  with 
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too  boldly  adventurous  spirits  he  writes : 
“ My  chief  objection  to  the  innovator#  is 
that  they  aspire  to  go  Iwyornl  Beetlioveti, 
and  altogether  dethrone  Mozart  and  Haydn, 
hitherto  acknowledged  key-stones  to  the 
foundation  of  mimic.? 

One  day,  uat  the  old  Louse,  3 Peipsi ger- 
ktrastf©^  in  Berlin,  he  records  a day  with 


what  Sir  Julius  Benedict  says  was  a “su- 
peruniurall.v  beautiful*1  face— fair  and  re- 
lined in  outline,  yet  with  the  llusli  of  good 
health  a Lid  guy  spirits  on  it.  Germany  was 
full  of  Goethe’s  greatness,  and  the  little  hoy 
stood  iii  some  wondering  shyness  before 
the  great  man.  Goethe,  however,  tenderly 
stroked  his  hair  and  bade  him  play. 


diMANNfi*  WOL>\iANW  A«AXi'U» 


u What  shall  it  be  V’  said  Goethe,  indul- 
ges fly. 

‘‘Shall  I play  you  the  loveliest  thing  in 
all  the  world  P'  cried  the  little  boy,  with 
ehildish  enthusiasm.  And  tlie  elder  genius 
assenting,  Felix  Mendelssohn  is  seated  be- 
fore the  piano,  w ax  lights  are  placed  on  ei- 
ther side  of  hipi,  the  beautiful  boyish  brow, 
the  clustering  brmvn  curl'd,  the  eyes,  even 
then  full  of  thoughtful  lustre*  are  toughed 
by  the  glow  of  light,  and  Ilia  minuet  from 
Don  Gioi'umn  fills  the  air. 

Now  iohm^rm  was  exciting  the  minds  of 
the  musically  im  lim  d ; Li*::t.  was  famous; 
Rubinstein,  a young  man,  was  beginning  to 
excite  admiration  and  attention,  bis  face 
ami  hair  recalling  to  Most*  boles  those  of 
his  be  hived  Bivdhoven.  All  strides  forward 
Mosehelea  cordially  encouraged,  but  of  some 


Cfic Be  Mendelssohn  and  the  children.  Fe- 
lix's widow  was  living  in  calm  retirement, 
nobly  devoting  herself  to  Iter  children,  try- 
ing, as  she  told  Devrient,  to  make  them 
worthy  of  their  father.  She  asked  Moscb- 
efes  to  play  on  Felix’s  piano — the  Erard 
which  had  so  often  responded  to  the  mas- 
ters touch.  He  played  mam  1 lungs  for  her, 
ami  at  last  touched'  the  delicate  arpeggios 
of  tlie  “ Spring  Song, ’V  which  brings  Men- 
delssohn in  his  tcuderest  mood  so  suddenly 
to  life.  “It  was  too  much,"  says  Moscheles, 
“ l’or  poor  G^cile/1 

In  September  of  18TI  Hiller  called  at  the 
house  of  Madame  Jeaureiiaud.  in  Frank- 
fort, to  seo  Gceilo,  who  was  with  her  moth- 
er. He  rang  the  hell,  which,  he  says,  pa- 
thetically, so  often  answered  to  his  touch 
in  happy  days.  Madame  Jeanreuatul  her- 
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Small  wonder  flint,  it  will  turn  Mack  in  the 
face  in  pure  sunshine,  for  thinking  of  it« 
price.  It  is  only  now  that  Science  anil  hit- 
mane  ftkill  have  come  to  ita  aid  that  silver 
mining  is  more  than  a girievoiia  burden. 
Useful  silver  has  heon  in  the  aria  and 
trades,  it  may  still  be  doubted  if,  in  a broad 
atul  hiimanitariau  sense,  it  has  been  worth 
the  price  that  has  been  paid  for  it  up  to  the 
beginning  of  this  century. or  the  price  still 
paid  for  it  in  some  countries.  Certainly 
those*  countries  that  have  had  the  most  of 
it  have  been  t lie  most  unhappy,  and  are  in 
this  day  bearing  the  burden  of  its  posses- 
sion. Generations  of  staves  have  died  in 
toil,  that  the  silver  mines  of  old  Europe 
might  lie  worked.  Mexico  and  Smith  Amer- 


ica have  been  mined  by  ceaseless  civil 
wars  for  the  sole  right  to  gather  their 
wealth  df  silver.  The  greed  for  silver  has 
compelled  whole  peoples  to  toil  in  the 
midst  of  dangers  that  the  modern  miner 
would  resent  as  inhuman  selfishness.  To 
break  out  the  stubborn  rocks  hundreds  of 
feet,  below  the  ground  with  the  most  wretch- 
ed tools  and  in  insufficient  light;  to  load 
the  ores  in  bags  and  baskets  on  the  backs 
of  men  arnl  women,  and  to  bear  them  up 
rough  timbers  rudely  hacked  into  the  sem- 
blance of  tt  ladder  ; to  he  in  constant  dan- 
ger of  falling  walls  ami  rising  water;  to 
bear  grievous  burdens  from  place  to  place 
among  cold  mountains ; to  break  up  the 
stones  with  the  hands,  and  mix  t he  crushed 
ores  with  the  naked  feet — these  things  have 
been  the  lot  of*  the  silver  winner,  Hilvev  is 
called  a precious  metal : at  least  it  has  cost 
blood  ami  tears,  and  these  are  precious. 

The  Siena  Nevada  Mountains,  extending 
nearly  north  and  south  through  Mexico  and 
part  of  California  and  Nevada,  look  east- 
ward over  a vast  basin,  a waste  and  hungry 
land,  treeless,  stony,  rumpled  up  here  and 
there  into  mountain  folds,  or  stretched  out 
into  miked  plains  and  ghastly  sinks,  glis- 
tening with  sand  or  white*  alkali.  These 
mountains  that  stand  in  poralltd  row#, rough 
and  fantastic  in  aha  pc,  start.*  in  blank  vacan- 
cy at  the  intense  blue  sky.  and  over  the 
plains  whirl  spirals  of  alkali  dust,  uncanny 
ghosts  in  the  bright  sunshine. 

One  of  these  mountain  ranges,  looking 
west  to  Hu*  snow-capped  .Sierras,  with  their 
zones  of  Mack  pines,  and  gazing  at  the  glis- 
tening deserts  on  the  east,  split  ami  torn 
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with  deep  cafious,  pitted  with 
the  traces  of  volcanic  disease, 
alike  valueless  to  herder  or 
farmer,  has  become  famous  the 
world  over,  and  lias  made  the 
nation  rich.  Other  ranges,  still 
to  the  east,  have  won  a lesser 
fame  and  smaller  wealth.  Here 
in  this  waste  and  stricken  laud, 
and  among  these  mountains, 
are  cities,  active  populations, 
aud  vast  works ; nature  goue 
mad  in  stony  despair  that  woods 
and  fields  and  smiling  meadows 
are  not;  civilization  living  in 
spite  of  nature,  aud  wholly  giv- 
en up  day  and  night  to  a more 
insane  toil,  knowing  no  Sab- 
baths, no  rest,  no  night.  The 
exhanst  steam  from  lmudreds 
of  engines  waves  its  white  ban- 
ner in  sunlight  aud  starlight 
alike;  the  respiration  of  a giant 
hjr  day,  the  fluttering  ghost  of 


Some  day  the  town  will  sink  into  the 
grave  that  lies  so  deep  beneath  its  streets, 
or  the  people  will  flee  away  to  more  rea- 
sonable lauds,  leaving  hotels,  halls,  aud 
dwellings  empty  in  the  wilderness. 

All  this — these  cities,  this  science  and 
enginery,  this  gigantic  capital  spent  in 
constructions  more  singular,  more  com- 
plicated, and  more  effective  than  any  ma- 
chinery of  a like  nature  in  the  world — 
has  but  one  excuse : the  metal  hid  in  the 
heart  of  the  mountains.  These  men  live 
out  their  works  and  days  for  a metal  at 
once  the  most  universal,  the  most  singu- 
lar in  its  manifestation,  and 
the  most  useful.  These  great 
engines  and  vast  works  are 
for  the  winning  of  a 
metal  that  swims  in 
every  gal- 
Ion  of  sea 


toil  by  night.  These  cities, 
with  every  appliance  of  mod- 
ern science — with  hotels,  the- 
atres, water-works,  schools, 
gas  mains,  and  every  luxury 
— have  not  sprung  up  here 
because  of  the  beauty  or 
convenience  of  the  situation. 
There  is  no  river,  no  sea,  to 
briug  commerce  aud  the  arts; 
no  springs  of  health,  nor  even 
farms.  These  towus  live  and 
grow  on  the  most  illusive 
and  unstable  of  foundations. 
They  were  built  on  a hope, 
and  live  on  an  expectation. 
Their  hopes  have  been  real- 
ized in  a measure  past  dream- 
ing or  expression.  Their  ex- 
pectations may  collapse  in  a 
night.  The  very  foundation 
beneath  the  houses  is  shifty 
and  unstable.  The  gas  mains 
in  the  streets  bend  and  snap 
under-ground,  for  the  very 
liionn tains  groan  and  travail 
because  of  the  greed  of  men. 


IDEAL  SECTION  OF  A MINIS. 


water;  that  may  hang  invisible  and 
dissolved  in  a glass  of  acid ; that  be- 
comes black  at  the  merest  glance  of 
the  sun  ; that  is  now  black,  now  white, 
now  a mirror,  and  then  a picture — a 
tit  charm  to  wind  about  less  stable 
charms,  and  then  wedded  to  base  met- 
als in  menial  duties. 

Every  where  silver  is  found  associ- 
ated with  the  most  common  things — 
iron,  copper,  sulphur,  antimony,  and 
lead.  It  is  scattered  widely  over  the 
world,  and  is  mined  in  Saxony,  Bohe- 
mia, in  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  at 
Kongsberg  in  Norway,  in  Spain,  in 
Mexico,  along  the  Cordilleras  in  South 
America,  and  in  parts  of  this  country, 
notably  in  Nevada,  California,  Utah, 
Montana,  and  Colorado. 

To  show  its  peculiar  affinity  for  a 
variety  of  elements  and  the  forms  it 
»ften  takes  in  its  native  beds,  we  may 
observe  some  of  its  more  common  ores. 
Silver  glance,  or  the  vitreous  sulphide  of 
silver,  consists  of  87.04  parts  of  silver 
and  1*2.96  parts  of  sulphur.  Stephanite , 
or  the  brittle  sulphide  of  silver,  is  a 
double  sulphide  of  silver,  antimony, 
and  sulphur,  and  is  composed  of  TO 
parts  of  silver,  14  parts  of  antimo- 
ny, and  16  parts  of  sulphur.  In 
rub  if  silver  the  materials  are  the  same, 
hut  the  proportions  vary,  thus: 
silver,  58.98 ; antimony,  23.16; 
sulphur,  17.56  parts.  Chloride  of 
silver , or  horn  silver,  consists  of 
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7f>.**W  parts  of  A}\  \>r< ^.t>7  pnv !*  «d  <hh>Hne.  /iodide*  1 hese  are  otlwr  coin- 
bimiuoni,  of  stiver  with  other  materials  in  greafei  or  Jens  degree.  ns  >u 
^aleiia:  latt  lUexa*  are  uu!r  railed  on •*  of  hUvoi  nv h<5*.i  ihe^ilven  as  u»  the*o 
ore*.  trt  largely  hi  excess.  Sea  wafer  contains  siU>r;  hoi  so  bHk*  if?  their 
i is  a gallon  that  it  U imwnilhy  M >Knh.a*  adVo  :i>  ?*  on  ions  fuel  showing 
the  wide  ilnTiisiot^  of  (he  meror/h/t  only  vlurji  tin*  vomhivmtum  eontaims 
enough  silver  ttr  alafei'  it  vYhjhMo  fcXfraift  it  from  t b •?  duvft&t  wifh 

which  ir  in  united  ginii  th*  combmed  mafevhd*  in*  called  an  <y?v. 

Besides  Hu*  dies  id  silver*  me  tiic  uafive  allays,  com Mufti iinift  h£'Ail.v*T 
with  g«i!d  >n  lord.  *hdd  and  Mivvr  ;hv ' often opmhhiod  in  natural  Vfb 
bvyw,  or  silver  w i(  b lead  Vo  vio^e  wftdih  *1  Aty  I bur  f hr}  itu*>  U*  rsilftd 

lead  With  tdlWfr . ajuA  guld*  ftr  sily or  t* i tb  /gold.  To  ftv&ftifm  aml^oftpo 

ilios^aDins  is  tlir  Wmlt  wthe  geologist;  The  ignorant  prosper*  er  wmi- 
deriftg  Over  )Ij$*  £m\w  not hhjg  of  Hjoko  tidfugs*  and  U 

\*m  t Jh* ' geologist  trtfl£ w ho  dmeo v eml  wiii  >y&d  \h.  ami 
/uoiU*  the  oijtion  nrh. 

Silver,  w Indher  appearing  in  ioftiihiftiitthD  with  sulphur,  ainainony.  ov 
chlorine  or  ed  w dh  golf l ».r  fegd.  is  said  fcif..#»ccitrM  in  od.i»s-(*vun*.lr- 
i here  is  a ve iu  tor  the  nil vtTM---  dorp  Assure*  vary  mg  hi  width  from  more 
hi  ms  be!  Veen  the  ivels*  to  \u*t  h>d#  v yards  vsdde  :n.d  rhmwu.lb;  of  lent 
long;  Here;  browu  op#  yellow,  Hteny  htaVjktH^d  blatxl^dftok  of  rt% 
rarefy  npfpftrfhg  i*»  H*  mehVIhe  e.dnr . Vi  tfiftt  h 1^#  #on  f>rvsiug  that 
ignorant  prospernot**  Peking  far -gold  Un  eu'  the  Idnek  slidV  aside  in-un- 
tliiiikjue  oasielyilui^sH,  yu'^leot  in  j>  top  a of  silvei  for  k rornees  of 
gold.  These  vei m >v hetti  (he  .sul|ihi«h*s  ctnd  ehlonxles  id  sil*ar  no*  seat- 
Hard  ihrougl,  her  sIomv  ntiiss  «d  the  hyite. have  e'*evy  imagiujihle  pitch 
jhrwrtward  into  the  varfli.  TIu‘  ore>  inu>  he  vfxidUed  uml  ^tuin^d  Pt  the 
snrfaen,  Ahiio  hedoiv  they  rnay  ho  in  their  native  eoior>..  Tin*  siahiing 
on  the  sntfaeo  may  (rare  the  top  ofthe  hKf^T  h^hio.v,  all  i#  a hlitol  gnvjts. 
there  i.w  ooiidng  ta>  fee  don#  hoi  to  hhri  into  the  vein  ta  liod  its  path 
lielow 

Hivviiig  iduud  Hnifiethiug /oucexntjjg  the  position  of  the  ore  vein,  the 
next  Mep  i*  t-  > sink  a shall  --a  liiyge  hole  ;oi.nk  verticitlly  ihM*  tlie  ufouni- 
;dn.  the  gromhj.  ithtoil  the  nip  of  tb«\  umy  hr  jieh  hi  *nvs,  hut  it 

MUitsf  noh  he.  h?iu*he«L  if  is  O' =oh'd  no  a roof  o\er  fhe  mine,  and  ns  :i 
reserve  when  the  t eea-ure  h;  lov.  U <eO.»a*o.sn-.d.  the  hiring  luis 

4hMAvn  that  the  r Hi I is  n<*r#r  » he  vide  ol'?h»  moonlit! o,  and  that  (he 
eat  mad  to  the  loyver  mas^e.K  of  ore  tv  ill  hr  IVmnd  Ijy  hfjfefiing  a tmiiKl 
horizontally  hrfo  the  hilf-sid# . The  uio^l  eoirnuou  luethod  is  to  milk  a 
shaft  on  or  -near  the  vein,  and  this  deehhui  upon,  the  iumiense  oot!ay  of 
labor  and VttiOiieyr  iVgnes,  Fir^t;  there  must  he  po>%er — ft  l»a|tery  of 
slcamTuiiivis  lir ought  at  vasf  expense  from  distant  eilies  into  the  wih 
ilevness.  Then  Tollow  engines  ho  ludsUug  and  pumping,  for  sawing 
In  aider  mol  t uhdag  yentilariug  fan*.  There  must  lie-  houses  and  shops, 
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roifU  aith'i'fy 

ftnnwrn^  tv  tort*, 


?v>-i*x'Lbi»u  • "'yftvh.K"  nuitj* 

ititi  l trayfe* E f on  variety  of  rnejk — ikw 
from  soft  tu>d  j»o w<ler)\;  Jibe  aim! 

tteHr  nn\\  m -(f  .iiiifnt  be  Wasted,  out 

two,  with  powdetN~dir  unvt: 

i*iy  rook,  and  ft  oh  oioh  mingled  in  end  Whs  <am- 
ttUt-  lubiou,  ithtl  .-ui-lr  iim.hf  ho  jstqamiWrvl,  thb 
il'lnt  orv  s»-ut  no  iv  *U< y * i >*3\ t , and  the  y-  usH*  mh»- 
Mnta!  left  to  ^ 

- it-  low.  Tin*  ttfitu'C  di^s’,rd a ruvy  by  ioann# 
f« lit t , down  » b u ini* fc$  &ho y'*£ lit ib,  an <1  vtti uie Sj&tel y . 
noy.t  riobiml  hop  coitVe  lib'  ;,:«(£t-. pehfers  ^\fth  Vm- 
k the  imouho  TimbrrK  al:hiftd#v  wjJiiitid  uui)  (1  tutd,  so 
jHi iitt  tim  d iUtfni  fratbn  ^M*  honne,  piled  lio^r 
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after  salt,  magistral,  and  quicksilver  Lad 
been  added,  mules  blinded  for  the  work,  or 
men  with  naked  feet,  tramped  over  the 
crushed  ore  day  after  day  for  weeks,  till  the 
silver  had  united  with  the  mercury.  At 
last  the  slow  process  came  to  an  end,  and 
with  still  greater  toil  the  amalgam  was 
washed  in  tubs  to  free  it  from  the  useless 
quartz ; then  came  the  straining  in  canvas 
hags  to  extract  the  free  quicksilver,  and  the 
amalgam  was  ready  for  the  retort.  This 
was  merely  a “ capella,”  or  bell  of  iron,  that 
with  much  labor  was  placed  over  a heap  of 
the  amalgam.  About  the  capella  was  built 
a brick  furnace  in  which  a fire  could  be 
maintained,  and  the  mercury,  vaporized  in 
the  heat,  trickled  down  the  inside  of  the 
hell  into  a basin  of  water,  where  it  was  con- 
densed, leaving  the  silver  in  a frosty,  glis- 
tening mass  under  the  capella.  If  our  im- 
proved processes  with  all  the  aids  of  science 
and  skill,  still  let  slip  a large  percentage  of 
the  metals,  how  wasteful  was  this  older 
process,  not  only  in  precious  metals,  but  in 
time,  labor,  and  human  lives ! 

The  records  of  the  United  States  Patent- 
office  show  more  than  two  hundred  patent- 
ed “processes”  for  recovering  silver  and 
gold  from  their  ores  aud  alloys.  These 
that  have  been  briefly  described  are  among 
the  most  important.  In  separating  silver 
from  its  alloys  of  lead  or  gold  still  other 
methods  are  employed,  equally  intricate  and 
equally  expensive.  When  silver  is  wedded 
to  lead,  the  smelting- works  must  bo  employ- 
ed. Fluxes  must  be  mingled  with  the  al- 
loy, that,  when  fire  comes  to  test  them,  new 
forms  shall  arise.  The  useless  oxides  aud 
sulphides  unite  with  the  flux  to  make  glassy 
slags,  and  the  lead  and  silver  form  a metal- 
lic combination,  the  lead  greedily  absorb- 
ing every  grain  and  speck  of  silver  scatter- 
ed through  the  crushed  ore,  and  gathering 
it  in  a mass  below  the  slag.  Then  comes 
one  of  those  strange  partings  that  even  the 
ancient  poets  caught  up  as  brilliant  meta- 
phors. The  mingled  lead  and  silver  are 
placed  on  a porous  bed  of  bone  ash  called  a 
“ cupel,”  where  fire  aud  air  may  play  upon 
them;  aud  in  the  rosy  glow  the  baser  lead 
steals  away  in  ruddy  shame,  leaving  its  sil- 
ver heart  behind.  As  the  lead  oxidizes  it 
sinks  into  the  porous  cupel  on  which  it 
rests,  till  suddenly  the  mass  “ brightens,” 
grows  brilliant  in  prismatic  colors,  and  the 
silver  shines  more  glorious  in  native  purity. 

Another  divorce  of  the  alloys  shows  a 
sharper  trial  and  more  poetic  parting,  as 
when  gold  and  silver  beaten  by  hammers 
into  a sheet  are  plunged  in  boiling  acid. 
The  silver  dissolves  in  the  limpid  acid — 
seeks  apparent  extinction  in  the  embrace 
of  its  fiercer  lover ; and  the  gold,  resisting 
the  onset  of  the  acid,  remains  behind,  a 
colder  virgin,  tom,  distracted,  but  abso- 
lutely pure.  The  acid,  clear  and  limpid, 


holds  the  silver  fast  till  in  new  reactions 
the  silver  escapes  and  re-appears,  first  as  a 
filmy  dust,  and  finally  as  solid  metal. 

Mexico,  British  Columbia,  and  the  United 
States  produced  in  1877  precious  metals  to 
the  value  of  $98,421,754.  Of  this  grand  to- 
tal our  share  was  $95,811,563.  The  sole  and 
only  sources  of  wealth  are  the  ground  and 
the  sea.  In  the  immense  activities  of  our 
commerce  and  manufactures  it  often  hap- 
pens that  we  forget  that  it  is  the  fisherman, 
the  farmer,  and  the  miner  who  create  wealth. 
These  millions,  won  with  such  magnificent 
skill  from  the  treasure-house  of  the  mount- 
ains, are  new  millions.  The  nation  is  so 
much  the  richer,  so  much  the  better  able  to 
pay  its  debts,  and  to  buy  books,  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  arts,  and  all  goodly  things  which 
the  older  nations  may  have  to  sell.  All  the 
people  share  in  these  fresh  millions.  The 
first  hands  that  hold  the  prizes  may  excite 
envy  by  reason  of  their  foolish  pride ; hut  a 
higher  power  holds  them  in  derision,  for  they 
are  but  the  wardens  of  the  people’s  vrealth, 
and  in  the  feebler  hands  of  their  children’s 
children  it  slips  away  with  the  nimble  speed 
of  quicksilver.  In  pride  they  call  them- 
selves the  “ bonanza  kings,”  but  their  sons 
and  grandsons  scatter  tlieir  wealth  among 
the  people,  where  it  belongs.  These  mill- 
ions, won  so  splendidly,  are  quickly  spent. 
The  mines  are  God’s  dower  to  the  nation. 
Let  us  see  that  it  be  wisely  used. 


THE  CHILDREN  ! 

The  children ! ah,  the  children  I 
Your  innocent,  joyous  ones ; 

Your  daughters,  with  souls  of  sunshine  * 
Your  buoyant  and  laughing  sons. 

Look  long  in  their  happy  faces, 

Drink  love  from  their  sparkling  eyes, 

For  the  wonderful  charm  of  childhood, 

How  soon  it  withers  and  dies! 

A few  fast-vanishing  summers, 

A season  or  twaiu  of  frost, 

And  you  suddenly  ask,  bewildered, 

“What  is  it  iny  heart  hath  lost?” 

Perchance  you  see  by  the  hearth-stone 
Some  Juno,  stately  and  proud, 

Or  a Hebe,  whose  softly  ambushed  eyes 
Flash  out  from  the  golden  cloud 

Of  lavish  and  beautiful  tresses 
That,  wantonly  floating,  stray 

O’er  the  white  of  a throat  and  bosom 
More  fair  than  blossoms  in  May. 

And  perchance  you  mark  their  brothers— » 
Young  heroes  who  spurn  the  sod 

With  the  fervor  of  antique  knighthood, 

And  the  air  of  a Grecian  god. 

But  where,  ah,  where  are  the  children, 

Your  household  fairies  of  yore? 

Alack ! they  are  dead,  and  their  grace  has  fled 
For  ever  and  evermore! 
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BOOK  FIFTH. 

Contains  the  natural  effects  of  the  foregoing  misadventure,  namely,  contrition  in  one  quarter ; in  another,  an 
awakening  to  harrowing  discoveries;  hasty  action  thereupon;  and  what  ensued  before  milder  intentions 
could  take  effect. 


CHAPTER  V.  j 

an  old  move  inadvertently  repeated. 

CHARLEY’S  attentions  to  his  former  mis- 
tress were  unbounded.  The  only  solace 
to  his  own  trouble  lay  in  his  attempts  to  re- 
lieve hers.  Hour  after  hour  he  considered 
her  wants : he  thought  of  her  presence  there 
with  a sort  of  gratitude,  and,  while  uttering 
imprecations  on  the  cause  of  her  unhappi- 
ness, in  some  measure  blessed  the  result. 
Perhaps  she  would  always  remain  there,  he 
thought,  and  then  he  would  be  as  happy  as 
he  had  been  before.  His  dread  was  lest  she 
should  think  fit  to  return  to  Ahlerworth, 
and  in  that  dread  his  eyes,  with  all  the  in- 
quisitiveness of  affection,  frequently  sought 
her  face  when  she  was  not  observing  him, 
as  he  would  have  watched  the  head  of  a 
stock-dove  to  learn  if  it  contemplated  flight. 
Having  once  really  succored  her,  and  possi- 
bly preserved  her  from  the  rasliest  of  acts, 
he  mentally  assumed  in  addition  a guard- 
ian’s responsibility  for  her  welfare. 

For  this  reason  he  busily  endeavored  to 
provide  her  with  pleasant  distractions, 
bringing  home  curious  objects  which  he 
found  in  the  heath,  such  as  white  trumpet- 
shaped mosses,  red-headed  lichens,  stone 
arrow-heads  used  by  the  old  tribes  on  Eg- 
don,  and  faceted  crystals  from  the  hollows 
of  flints.  These  he  deposited  on  the  prem- 
ises in  such  positions  that  she  should  see 
them  as  if  by  accident. 

A week  passed,  Eustacia  never  going  out 
of  the  house.  Then  she  walked  into  the  in- 
closed plot  and  looked  through  her  grand- 
father’s spy-glass  as  she  hail  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing  before  her  marriage.  One 
day  she  saw,  at  a place  where  the  high-road 
crossed  the  distant  valley,  a heavily  laden 
wagon  passing  along.  It  was  piled  with 
household  furniture.  She  looked  again  and 
again,  and  recognized  it  to  be  her  own.  In 
the  evening  her  grandfather  came  in-doors 
with  a rumor  that  Yeobright  had  removed 
that  day  from  Alderworth  to  the  old  house 
at  Blooms  End. 

On  another  occasion  when  reconnoitring 
thus  she  beheld  two  female  figures  walking 
in  the  vale.  The  day  was  fine  and  clear, 
and  the  persons  being  not  more  than  half  a 
mile  off,  she  could  see  their  every  detail  with 
the  telescope.  The  woman  walking  in  front 
carried  a white  bundle  in  her  arms,  from  one 
end  of  which  hung  a long  appendage  of 
drapery ; and  when  the  walkers  turned,  so 


that  the  sun  fell  more  directly  upon  them, 
Eustacia  could  see  that  the  object  was  a 
baby.  She  called  Charley,  and  asked  him 
if  he  knew  who  they  were,  though  she  well 
guessed. 

“Mrs.  Wildeve  aud  the  nurse-girl,”  said 
Charley. 

“The  nurse  is  carrying  the  baby!”  said 
Eustacia. 

“No,  ’tis  Mrs.  Wildeve  carrying  that,”  ho 
answered,  “and  the  nurse  walks  behind,  car- 
rying nothing.” 

The  lad  was  in  good  spirits  that  day,  for 
the  fifth  of  November  had  again  come  round, 
and  he  was  planning  yet  another  scheme  to 
divert  her  from  her  too  absorbing  thoughts. 
For  two  successive  years  his  mistress  had 
seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  lighting  a bon- 
fire on  the  bank  overlooking  the  valley ; hut 
this  year  she  had  apparently  quite  forgotten 
the  day  aud  the  customary  deed.  He  was 
careful  not  to  remind  her,  and  went  on  with 
his  secret  preparations  for  a cheerful  sur- 
prise, the  more  zealously  that  he  had  been 
absent  last  time  and  unable  to  assist.  At 
every  vacant  minute  he  hastened  to  gather 
furze  stumps,  thorn-tree  roots,  and  other 
solid  materials  from  the  adjacent  slopes, 
hiding  them  from  cursory  view. 

The  evening  came,  aud  Eustacia  was  still 
seemingly  unconscious  of  the  anniversary. 
She  had  gone  in-doors  after  her  survey 
through  the  glass,  and  hod  not  been  visible 
since.  As  soon  as  it  was  quite  dark  Charley 
began  to  build  the  bonfire,  choosiug  precise- 
ly that  spot  on  the  bank  which  Eustacia 
had  chosen  at  previous  times. 

When  all  the  surrounding  bonfires  had 
burst  into  existence  Charley  kindled  his, 
and  arranged  its  fuel  so  that  it  should  not 
require  tending  for  some  time.  He  then 
went  back  to  tin* house,  and  lingered  round 
the  door  and  windows  till  she  should  by 
some  means  or  other  learn  of  his  achieve- 
ment, and  come  out  to  witness  it.  But 
the  shutters  were  closed,  the  door  remained 
shut,  and  no  heed  whatever  seemed  to  be 
taken  of  his  performance.  Not  liking  to 
call  her,  he  went  hack  and  replenished  tlio 
fire,  continuing  to  do  this  for  more  than 
half  an  hour.  It  was  not  till  his  stock  of 
fuel  had  greatly  diminished  that  he  went 
to  the  back-door  and  sent  in  to  beg  that 
Mrs.  Yeobright  would  open  the  window- 
shutters  and  see  the  sight  outside. 

Enstacia,  who  had  been  sitting  listlessly 
in  the  parlor,  started  np  at  the  intelligence, 
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and  flung  open  the  shutters.  Facing  her 
on  the  bank  blazed  the  fire,  which  at  once 
sent  a ruddy  glare  into  the  room  where  she 
was,  and  overpowered  the  candles. 

“ Well  done,  Charley !”  said  Captain  Drew, 
from  the  chimney-corner.  “But  I hope  it 
is  not  my  wood  that  he’s  burning.  . . . Ah, 
it  was  this  time  last  year  that  I met  with 
that  man  Venn,  bringing  home  Thomasin 
Yeobright — to  be  sure  it  was ! Well,  who 
would  have  thought  that  girl’s  troubles 
would  have  ended  so  well  f What  a snipe 
you  were  in  that  matter,  Eustacia!  Has 
your  husband  written  to  you  yet  ?” 

“No,”  said  Eustacia,  looking  vaguely 
through  the  window  at  the  fire,  which  just 
then  so  much  engaged  her  mind  that  she 
did  not  resent  her  grandfather’s  blunt  opin- 
ion. She  could  see  Charley’s  form  on  the 
bank,  shovelling  and  stirring  the  fire;  and 
there  flashed  upon  her  imagination  some 
other  form  which  that  fire  might  call  up. 

She  left  the  room,  put  on  her  garden  bon- 
net and  cloak,  and  wont  out.  Reaching  the 
bank,  she  looked  over  with  a mild  curiosity, 
when  Charley  said  to  her,  with  a pleased 
sense  of  himself,  “ I made  it  o’  purpose  for 
you,  ma’am.” 

“ Thank  you,”  she  said,  hastily.  “ But  I 
wish  you  to  put  it  out  now.” 

“It  will  soon  burn  down,”  said  Charley, 
rather  disappointed.  “Is  it  not  a pity  to 
knock  it  out  T” 

“ I don’t  know,”  she  musingly  answered. 

They  stood  in  silence,  broken  only  by  the 
crackling  of  the  flames,  till  Charley,  per- 
ceiving that  she  did  not  want  to  talk  to 
him,  moved  reluctantly  away. 

Eustacia  remained  within  the  bank,  look- 
ing at  the  fire,  intending  to  go  in-doors,  yet 
lingering  still.  Had  she  not  by  her  situa- 
tion been  iuclined  to  hold  in  indifference  all 
things  honored  of  the  gods  and  of  men,  she 
would  probably  have  come  away.  But  her 
state  was  so  hopeless  that  she  could  play 
with  it.  To  have  lost  is  less  disturbing 
than  to  wonder  if  we  may  possibly  have 
won;  and  Eustacia  could  now,  like  other 
people  at  such  a stage,  take  a standing- 
point  outside  herself,  observe  herself  as  a 
disinterested  spectator,  ai*d  think  what  a 
sport  for  Heaven  this  woman  Eustacia  was. 

While  she  stood  she  heard  a sound.  It 
was  the  splash  of  a stone  in  the  pond. 

Had  Eustacia  received  the  stone  full  in 
the  bosom,  her  heart  could  not  have  given  a 
more  decided  thump.  She  had  thought  of 
the  possibility  of  such  a signal  in  answer  to 
that  which  had  been  unwittingly  given  by 
Charley,  but  she  had  not  expected  it  yet. 
How  prompt  Wilde ve  was ! Yet  how  could 
he  think  her  capable  of  deliberately  wish- 
ing to  renew  their  assignations  now  f An 
impulse  to  leave  the  spot,  a desire  to  stay, 
struggled  within  her;  and  the  desire  held 
its  own.  More  than  that  it  did  not  do,  for 


she  refrained  even  from  ascending  the  bank 
and  looking  over.  She  remained  motion- 
less, not  disturbing  a muscle  of  her  face  or 
raising  her  eyes ; for  were  she  to  turn  up  her 
face,  the  fire  on  the  bank  would  shine  upon 
it,  and  Wildeve  might  bo  looking  down. 

There  was  a second  splash  into  the  pond. 

Why  did  he  stay  so  long  without  advan- 
cing and  looking  over?  Curiosity  had  its 
way : she  ascended  one  or  two  of  the  earth 
steps  in  the  bank,  and  glanced  out. 

Wildeve  was  before  her.  He  had  come 
forward  after  throwing  the  last  pebble,  and 
the  fire  now  shone  into  each  of  their  faces 
from  the  bank  stretching  breast-high  be- 
tween them. 

“ I did  not  light  it  I”  cried  Eustacia,  quick- 
ly. “It  was  lit  without  my  knowledge. 
Don’t,  don’t  come  over  to  me.” 

“Why  have  you  been  living  here  all  these 
days  without  telling  me?  You  have  left 
your  home.  I fear  I am  something  to  blame 
iu  this.” 

“ I did  not  let  in  his  mother ; that’s  how 
it  is.” 

“ You  do  not  deserve  what  you  have  got, 
Eustacia.  You  are  in  great  misery ; I see  it 
in  your  eyes,  your  mouth,  and  all  over  you. 
My  poor,  poor  girl !”  He  stepped  over  the 
bank.  “You  are  beyond  every  thing  un- 
happy.” 

“ No,  no!  not  exactly — ” 

“ It  has  been  pushed  too  far — it  is  killing 
you ; I do  think  it.” 

Her  usually  quiet  breathing  had  grown 
quicker  with  his  words.  “ I — I — ” she  be- 
gan, and  then  burst  into  quivering  sobs, 
shaken  to  the  heart  by  the  unexpected 
voice  of  pity — a sentiment  whose  existence 
in  relation  to  herself  she  had  almost  for- 
gotten. 

This  outbreak  of  weeping  took  Eustacia 
herself  so  much  by  surprise  that  she  could 
not  leave  off,  and  she  turned  aside  from  him 
in  some  shame,  though  turning  hid  nothing 
from  him.  She  sobbed  on  desperately ; then 
the  outpour  lessened,  and  she  became  quiet- 
er. Wildeve  had  stood  without  speaking. 

“Are  you  not  ashamed  of  me,  who  used 
never  to  be  a crying  animal  ?”  she  asked,  in 
a weak  whisper,  as  she  wiped  her  eyes. 
“Why  didn’t  you  go  away?  I wish  you 
had  not  seen  quite  all  that ; it  reveals  too 
much  by  half.” 

“You  might  have  wished  it  because  it 
makes  me  as  sad  as  you,”  he  said,  with 
emotion  and  with  deference.  “As  for  re- 
vealing, the  word  is  impossible  between  us 
two.” 

“I  did  not  send  for  you — don’t  forget  it, 
Damon ; I am  in  pain,  but  I did  not  send 
for  you.” 

“Never  mind — I came.  Oh,  Eustacia, 
forgive  me  for  the  harm  I have  done  you  in 
these  two  past  years ! I see  more  and  more 
that  I have  been  your  ruin.” 
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44  Not  you.  This  place  I live  in.” 

44  Ah,  your  generosity  may  naturally  make 
you  say  that.  But  I am  the  culprit.  I 
should  either  have  done  more,  or  nothing  at 
all.” 

44  In  what  way  V9 

44  I ought  never  to  have  hunted  you  out ; 
or,  having  done  it,  I ought  to  have  persist- 
ed in  marrying  you.  But  of  course  I have 
no  right  to  talk  of  that  now.  I will  only 
ask  this : Can  I do  any  thing  for  you  f Is 
there  any  thing  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
that  a man  can  do  to  make  you  happier 
than  you  are  at  present  f If  there  is,  I will 
do  it.  You  may  command  me,  Eustacia,  to 
the  limit  of  my  influence ; and  don’t  forget 
that  I am  richer  now.  Surely  something 
can  be  done  to  save  you  from  this ! Such  a 
rare  plant  iu  such  a wild  place  it  grieves 
me  to  see.  Do  you  want  any  thing  bought  ? 
Do  you  want  to  go  any  where  f Do  you 
want  to  escape  the  place  altogether  I Only 
say  it,  and  Fll  do  any  thing  to  put  an  end 
to  those  tears,  which  but  for  me  would  nev- 
er have  been  at  all.” 

“ We  are  each  married  to  another  person,” 
she  said,  faintly ; “ and  assistance  from  you, 
however  correct,  would  have  an  evil  sound.” 

44  Well,  there’s  no  preventing  slanderers 
from  having  their  fill  at  any  time ; but  as 
there  will  be  no  evil  in  it,  you  need  not  be 
afraid.  I believe  I am  now  a sobered  man, 
and  whatever  I may  feel,  I promise  you  on 
my  word  of  honor  never  to  speak  to  you 
about — what  might  have  been.  Thomasin 
is  helplessly  dependent  on  me  now,  and  I 
know  my  duty  to  her  quite  as  well  as  I 
know  ray  duty  to  you  as  a woman  unfairly 
treated.  I will  assist  you  without  preju- 
dice to  her.  What  shall  I assist  you  in  f” 

44  In  getting  away  from  here.” 

44  Where  do  you  wish  to  go  f” 

44 1 have  a place  in  my  mind.  If  you 
could  help  me  as  far  as  Budmouth,  I can  do 
all  tho  rest.  Steamers  sail  from  there. 
Yes,”  she  pleaded,  earnestly ; 44  help  me  to 
get  to  Budmouth  Harbor  without  my  grand- 
father’s or  my  husband’s  knowledge,  and  I 
can  do  all  the  rest.” 

44  Will  it  be  safe  to  leave  you  there 
alone  ?” 

44  Yes,  yes.  I know  Budmouth  well.” 

44  Then  let  me  know  when  you  wish  to  go. 
We  shall  be  at  our  present  house  till  De- 
cember; after  that  we  remove  to  Southerton. 
Command  me  in  any  thing  till  that  time.” 

44 1 will  think  of  this,”  sho  said,  hurriedly. 
44  Whether  I can  honestly  make  use  of  you 
as  a friend — that  is  what  I must  ask  my- 
self. If  I wish  to  go,  and  decide  to  accept 
your  assistance,  I will  signal  to  you  some 
evening  at  eight  o’clock  punctually,  and 
this  will  mean  that  yon  are  to  be  ready 
with  a horse  and  trap  at  twelve  o’clock  the 
same  night  to  drive  me  to  Budmouth  Har- 
bor in  time  for  the  morning  boat.” 


44 1 will  look  out  every  night  at  eight,  and 
no  signal  shall  escape  me.” 

44  Now  please  go  away.  I can  only  meet 
yon  once  more  under  any  circumstances,  and 
that  will  be  if  I decide  on  this  escape.  Aft- 
er that  I shall  never  see  you  again ; and 
you  must  do  your  best  to  forget  an  unhap- 
py exile.  Go — I can  not  bear  it  longer. 
Go — -go.” 

Wilde ve  slowly  went  up  the  steps,  and 
descended  on  the  other  side;  and  as  he 
walked  he  glanced  back,  till  the  bank  blot- 
ted out  her  form  from  his  further  view. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THOMASIN  ARGUES  WITH  HER  COUSIN,  AND 
HE  WRITES  A LETTER. 

Yeobright  was  at  this  time  at  Blooms 
End,  hoping  that  Eustacia  would  return  to 
him.  The  removal  of  furniture  had  been 
accomplished  only  that  day,  though  Clym 
had  lived  in  the  old  house  for  more  than  a 
week.  He  had  spent  the  time  in  working 
about  the  premises,  sweeping  leaves  from 
the  garden  paths,  cutting  dead  stalks  from 
the  flower  beds,  and  nailing  up  creepers 
which  had  been  displaced  by  the  autumn 
winds.  He  took  no  particular  pleasure  iu 
these  deeds,  but  they  formed  a screen  be- 
tween himself  and  despair.  Moreover,  it 
had  become  a religion  with  him  to  preserve 
in  good  condition  all  that  had  lapsed  from 
his  mother’s  hands  to  his  own. 

During  these  operations  he  was  constant- 
ly on  the  watch  for  Eustacia.  That  there 
should  be  no  mistake  about  her  knowing 
where  to  find  him,  he  had  ordered  a notice 
board  to  be  affixed  to  the  garden  gate  at 
Alderworth,  signifying  in  white  letters 
whither  he  had  removed.  When  a leaf 
floated  to  the  earth  he  turned  his  head, 
thinking  it  might  be  her  footfall.  A bird 
searching  for  worms  in  the  mould  of  tho 
flower  beds  sounded  like  her  hand  on  the 
latch  of  the  gate ; and  at  dusk,  when  soft 
strange  ventriloquisms  come  from  holes  in 
the  ground,  hollow  stalks,  curled  dead 
leaves,  and  other  crannies  wherein  breezes, 
worms,  and  insects  can  work  their  will,  he 
fancied  that  they  were  Eustacia,  standing 
without  and  breathing  wishes  of  reconcilia- 
tion. 

Up  to  this  time  he  had  persevered  in  his 
resolve  not  to  invite  her  back.  At  the 
same  time  the  severity  with  which  he  had 
treated  her  lulled  the  sharpness  of  his  re- 
gret for  his  mother,  and  awoke  some  of  his 
old  solicitude  for  his  mother’s  snpplanter. 
Harsh  feelings  produce  harsh  usage,  and 
this  by  reaction  quenches  the  sent i men ts 
that  gave  it  birth.  The  more  he  reflected, 
the  more  he  softened.  But  to  look  upon  his 
wife  as  innocence  in  distress  was  impossi- 
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ble,  though  he  could  ask  himself  whether 
he  had  given  her  quite  time  enough — if  he 
had  not  come  a little  too  suddenly  upon  her 
on  that  sombre  morning. 

Now  that  the  first  flush  of  his  anger  had 
paled,  he  was  disinclined  to  ascribe  to  her 
more  than  an  indiscreet  friendship  with 
Wilde ve,  for  there  had  not  appeared  in  her 
manner  the  signs  of  dishonor ; so  that  the 
absolutely  dark  character  of  her  deed  could 
scarcely  be  maintained  after  making  such 
an  admission  as  this. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  November 
his  thoughts  of  Eustacia  were  intense. 
Echoes  from  tlioso  past  times  when  they  had 
exchanged  tender  words  all  the  day  long 
came  like  the  diffused  murmur  of  a sea- 
shore left  a mile  behind.  “ Surely,”  he  said, 
“ she  might  have  brought  herself  to  commu- 
nicate with  me  before  now.” 

Instead  of  remaining  at  home  that  night, 
he  determined  to  go  and  see  Thomasiu  and 
her  husband.  If  he  found  opportunity,  he 
would  allude  to  the  chief  cause  of  the  sepa- 
ration between  Eustacia  and  himself,  keep- 
ing silence  on  the  fact  that  there  was  a third 
person  in  the  house  when  his  mother  was 
turned  away.  If  it  proved  that  Wilde  ve 
was  innocently  there,  he  would  doubtless 
openly  mention  it.  If  he  were  there  with 
unjust  intentions,  Wildeve,  being  a man  of 
quick  feeling,  might  possibly  say  something 
to  reveal  the  extent  to  which  Eustacia  was 
compromised. 

But  on  reaching  his  cousin’s  house  he 
found  that  only  Thomasin  was  at  home, 
Wildeve  being  at  that  time  on  his  way  to- 
ward the  bonfire  unw  ittingly  lit  by  Charley 
at  Mistover.  Thomasin,  then  as  always, 
was  glad  to  see  Clym,  and  took  him  to  in- 
spect the  sleeping  baby,  carefully  screening 
the  candle-light  from  the  infant’s  eyes  w ith 
her  hand. 

“ Tamsin,  have  you  heard  that  Eustacia 
is  not  with  me  now  f”  ho  said,  when  they 
had  sat  down  again. 

“ No,”  said  Thomasin,  alarmed. 

“ And  not  that  I have  left  Alderwortli  f” 

“No.  I never  hear  tidings  from  Alder- 
worth  unless  you  bring  them.  What  is  the 
matter  ?” 

Clym  in  a disturbed  voice  related  to  her 
his  visit  to  Susan  Nunsuch’s  boy,  the  revela- 
tion he  had  made,  and  w'hat  had  resulted 
from  his  charging  Eustacia  with  having 
willfully  and  heartlessly  done  the  deed.  He 
suppressed  all  mention  of  Wilde ve’s  pres- 
ence with  her. 

“ All  this,  and  I not  knowing  it  I”  murmur- 
ed Thomasin,  in  an  awe-struck  toue.  “ Ter- 
ri bio!  What  could  have  made  her — oh,  Eu- 
stacia ! And  when  you  found  it  out  you  went 
in  hot  haste  to  her?  Were  you  too  cruel? — 
or  is  she  really  so  wicked  as  she  seems  ?” 

“ Cau  a man  be  too  cruel  to  his  mother’s 
enemy  ?” 


“ I can  fancy  so.” 

“ Very  well,  then — I’ll  admit  that  he  cau. 
But  now  what  is  to  be  done  ?” 

“ Make  it  up  again — if  a quarrel  so  deadly 
can  ever  be  made  up.  I almost  wish  you  had 
not  told  me.  But  do  try  to  be  reconciled. 
There' are  ways,  after  all,  if  you  both  wish  to.” 

“I  don’t  know  that  we  do  both  wish  to 
make  it  up,”  said  Clym.  “ If  she  had  wish- 
ed it,  w ould  she  not  have  sent  to  me  by  this 
time  ?” 

“ You  seem  to  wish  to,  and  yet  you  have 
not  sent  to  her.” 

“ True ; but  I have  been  tossed  to  and  fro 
in  doubt  if  I ought,  after  such  strong  prov- 
ocation. To  see  me  now,  Thomasin,  gives 
you  no  idea  of  what  I have  been ; of  what 
depths  I have  descended  to  in  these  few  last 
days.  Oh,  it  was  a bitter  shame  to  shut  out 
my  mother  like  that ! Can  I ever  forget  it, 
or  even  agree  to  see  lior  again  ?” 

“She  might  not  have  known  that  any 
thing  serious  would  come  of  it,  and  perhaps 
she  did  not  mean  to  keep  aunt  out  alto- 
gether.” 

“ She  says  herself  that  she  did  not.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  keep  her  out  she  did.” 

“ Believe  her  sorry,  and  send  for  her.” 

“ How  if  she  will  not  come  ?” 

“ It  will  prove  her  guilty,  by  showing  that 
it  is  her  habit  to  nourish  enmity.  But  I do 
not  think  that  for  a moment.” 

“I  will  do  this:  I will  wait  a day  or  two 
longer — not  longer  than  two  days  certainly 
— and  if  she  does  not  send  to  me  in  that 
time,  I will  indeed  send  to  her.  I thought 
to  have  seen  Wilde vo  here  to-night.  Is  he 
from  home  ?” 

Thomasin  blushed  a little.  “No,”  she 
said ; “ he  is  merely  gone  out  for  a walk.” 

“Why  didn’t  he  take  you  with  him — the 
evening  is  fine  ? You  want  fresh  air  as  well 
as  he.” 

“ Oh,  I don’t  care  for  going  any  where ; 
besides,  there  is  baby.” 

“ Yes,  yes.  Well,  I have  been  thinking 
whether  I should  not  consult  your  husband 
about  this  as  well  as  you,”  said  Clym,  stead- 
iiy. 

“I  fancy  I would  not,”  she  quickly  an- 
swered.  “ It  can  do  no  good.” 

Her  cousin  looked  her  in  the  face.  No 
doubt  Thomasin  was  ignorant  that  her  hus- 
band had  any  share  in  the  events  of  that 
tragical  afternoon ; but  her  countenance 
seemed  to  signify  that  she  concealed  some 
suspicion  or  thought  of  the  reputed  tender 
relations  between  Wildeve  and  Eustacia  in 
days  gone  by. 

Clym,  however,  could  make  nothing  of  it, 
and  he  rose  to  depart  more  in  doubt  than 
when  ho  came. 

“ You  will  write  to  her  in  a day  or  two  ?” 
said  the  young  woman,  earnestly.  “ I do  so 
hope  the  wretched  separation  may  come  to 
an  end.” 
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“I  will,”  said  Clym:  “I  don't  rejoice  in 
my  present  state  at  all.” 

And  be  left  her,  and  climbed  the  hills  to 
Blooms  End.  Before  going  to  bed  he  sat 
down  and  wrote  the  following  letter : 

“ My  dear  Wife  Eustacia, — I must  obey 
my  heart  without  consulting  my  reason  too 
closely.  Will  you  come  back  to  me  f Do 
so,  and  the  past  shall  never  be  mentioned. 
I was  too  severe ; but,  oh,  Eustacia,  the  prov- 
ocation! You  don't  know,  you  never  will 
know,  what  those  words  of  anger  cost  me 
which  you  drew  down  upon  yourself.  All 
that  an  honest  man  can  promise  you  I 
promise  now,  which  is  that  from  me  you 
shall  never  sulfer  any  tiling  on  this  score 
again.  After  all  the  vows  we  have  made, 
Eustacia,  I think  we  had  better  pass  the 
remainder  of  our  lives  in  trying  to  keep 
them.  Come  to  me,  then,  even  if  you  re- 
proach me.  I have  thought  of  your  suffer- 
ings that  morning  on  which  I parted  from 
you ; I know  they  were  genuine,  and  they 
are  as  much  as  you  ought  to  bear.  Our 
love  must  still  continue.  Such  hearts  as 
ours  would  never  have  been  given  us  but  to 
be  concerned  with  each  other.  I could  not 
ask  you  back  at  first,  Eustacia,  for  I was 
unable  to  persuade  myself  that  he  who  was 
with  you  w as  not  there  as  a lover.  But  if 
you  will  come,  and  explain  distracting  ap- 
pearances, I do  not  question  that  you  can 
show  your  honesty  to  me.  Why  have  you 
not  come  before  ? Do  you  think  I wTill  not 
listen  to  yout  Surely  not,  when  you  re- 
member the  kisses  and  vows  we  exchanged 
under  the  summer  moon.  Return,  then,  and 
you  shall  be  warmly  welcomed.  I can  no 
longer  think  of  you  to  your  prejudice ; I am 
but  too  much  absorbed  in  justifying  you. 

“ Your  husband  as  ever,  Clym.” 

"There,”  he  said,  as  he  laid  it  in  his  desk, 
“ that’s  a good  thing  done.  If  she  does  not 
come  before  to-morrow  night,  I will  send  it 
to  her.” 

Meanwhile  at  the  house  he  had  just  left 
Thomasiu  sat  sighing  uneasily.  Fidelity  to 
her  husband  had  that  evening  induced  her 
to  conceal  all  suspicion  that  Wildeve’s  in- 
terest in  Eustacia  had  not  ended  with  his 
marriage.  But  she  knew  nothing  positive ; 
and  though  Clym  was  her  well-beloved 
cousin,  there  was  one  nearer  to  her  still. 

When,  a little  later,  Wildeve  returned 
from  his  walk  to  Mistover,  Thomasiu  said, 
“ Damon,  where  have  you  been  ? I was  get- 
ting qnite  frightened,  and  thought  you  had 
fallen  into  the  river.  I dislike  being  in  the 
house  by  myself.” 

“ Frightened  T”  he  said,  touching  her 
cheek  as  if  she  were  some  domestic  animal. 
“Why,  I thought  nothing  could  frighten 
you.  It  is  that  you  are  getting  proud,  I am 


sure,  and  don’t  like  living  here  since  we 
have  risen  above  our  business.  Well,  it  is 
a tedious  matter  this  getting  a new  house  ; 
but  I couldn’t  have  set  about  it  sooner,  un- 
less our  ten  thousand  pounds  had  been  a 
hundred  thousand,  when  we  could  havo 
afforded  to  despise  caution.” 

“ No,  I don’t  mind  waiting.  I would  rath- 
er stay  here  twelve  months  longer  than  rim 
any  risk  with  baby.  But  I don’t  like  your 
vanishing  so  in  the  evenings.  There’s  some- 
thing on  your  mind — I know  there  is,  Da- 
mon. You  go  about  so  gloomily,  and  look 
at  the  heath  as  if  it  were  somebody’s  jail 
instead  of  a nice  wild  place  to  walk  in.” 

He  looked  toward  her  with  pitying  sur- 
prise. “ What,  do  you  like  Egdou  Heath  f” 
he  said. 

“ I like  what  I was  born  near  to ; I ad- 
mire its  grim  old  face.” 

“ Poob,  my  dear.  You  don’t  know  what 
yon  like.” 

“ I am  6ure  I do.  There’s  only  one  thing 
unpleasant  about  Egdon.” 

“ What’s  that  ?” 

“ You  never  take  me  with  you  when  you 
walk  there.  Why  do  you  wander  so  much 
in  it  yourself  if  you  so  dislike  it?” 

The  inquiry,  though  a simple  one,  was 
plainly  disconcerting,  and  he  sat  down  be- 
fore replying.  “ I don't  think  you  often  see 
me  there.  Give  an  instance.” 

“I  will,”  she  answered,  triumphantly. 
“ When  you  went  out  this  evening,  I thought 
that  as  baby  was  asleep  I would  see  where 
you  were  going  to  so  mysteriously  without 
telling  me.  So  I ran  out,  and  followed  be- 
hind you.  You  stopped  at  the  place  where 
the  road  forks,  looked  round  at  the  bonfires, 
and  then  said, 1 Damn  it,  I'll  go !’  And  you 
went  quickly  up  the  left-hand  road.  Then 
I stood  and  watched  you.” 

Wildeve  frowned,  afterward  saying,  with 
a forced  smile,  “ Well,  what  wonderful  dis- 
covery did  you  make  f” 

“ There,  now  you  are  angry,  and  we  won’t 
talk  of  this  any  more.”  She  went  across  to 
him,  sat  on  a footstool,  and  looked  up  in  his 
face. 

“ Nonsense !”  ho  said ; “ that’s  how  you 
always  back  out.  We  will  go  on  with  it 
now  we  have  begun.  What  did  you  next 
see  f — I particularly  want  to  know.” 

“ Don’t  be  like  that,  Damon,”  sho  mur- 
mured. “ I didn’t  see  any  thing.  You  van- 
ished out  of  sight,  and  then  I looked  round 
at  the  bonfires  and  came  in.” 

“Perhaps  this  is  not  the  only  time  you 
have  dogged  my  steps.  Are  you  trying  to 
find  out  something  bad  about  me  f” 

“ Not  at  all.  I have  never  done  such  a 
thing  before,  and  I shouldn’t  have  done  it 
now  if  words  had  not  sometimes  been 
dropped  about  yon.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  be  impatiently 
asked. 
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“ They  say — they  say  you  used  to  go  to 
Alderworth  iu  the  evenings,  and  it  puts  into 
my  mind  what  I have  heard  about — ” 

Wildeve  turned  angrily,  and  stood  up  in 
front  of  her.  “Now,”  he  said,  flourishing 
his  hand  in  the  air,  “just  out  with  it,  mad- 
am. I demand  to  know  what  remarks  you 
have  heard.” 

“Well,  I heard  that  you  used  to  be  very 
fond  of  Eustacia — nothing  more  than  that, 
though  told  more  in  a bit-by-bit  way.  You 
ought  not  to  be  angry.” 

He  observed  that  her  eyes  were  brim- 
ming with  tears.  “ Well,”  he  said,  “there 
is  nothing  new  in  that,  and  of  course  I don’t 
mean  to  be  rough  toward  you,  so  you  need 
not  cry.  Now  don’t  let  us  speak  of  the 
subject  any  more.” 

And  no  more  was  said,  Thomasin  being 
glad  enough  of  a reason  for  not  mentioning 
Clym’s  visit  to  her  that  evening,  and  his 
story. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A NIGHT  WHICH  BROUGHT  NO  REST. 

Having  resolved  on  fight,  Eustacia  at 
times  seemed  anxious  that  something  should 
happen  to  thwart  her  own  intention.  The 
ouly  event  that  could  really  change  her  po- 
sition was  the  appearance  of  Clym.  The 
glory  which  had  encircled  him  as  her  lover 
was  departed  now;  yet  some  good  simple 
quality  of  his  would  occasionally  return  to 
her  memory,  and  stir  a momentary  throb  of 
hope  that  he  would  again  present  himself 
before  her.  But,  calmly  considered,  it  was 
not  likely  that  such  a severance  as  now  ex- 
isted would  ever  close  up : she  would  have 
to  live  on  as  a painful  object,  isolated,  and 
out  of  place.  She  had  used  to  think  of  the 
heath  alone  as  an  uncongenial  environment; 
she  felt  it  now  of  the  whole  world. 

Toward  evening  her  determination  to  go 
away  again  revived.  About  four  o’clock 
she  packed  up  auew  the  few  small  articles 
she  had  brought  in  her  fight  from  Aider- 
worth,  and  also  some  belonging  to  her  which 
had  been  left  there : the  whole  formed  a bun- 
dle not  too  largo  to  be  carried  in  her  hand 
for  a distance  of  a mile  or  two.  The  scene 
without  grew  darker;  mnd-colorod  clouds 
bellied  downward  from  the  sky  like  vast 
hammocks  slung  across  it,  and  with  the  in- 
crease of  night  a stormy  wind  arose;  but 
as  yet  there  was  no  rain. 

Eustacia  could  not  rest  in-doors,  having 
nothing  more  to  do,  and  she  wandered  to 
and  fro  on  the  hill,  not  far  from  the  house 
that  she  was  soon  to  leave.  In  these  des- 
ultory ramblings  she  passed  the  cottage  of 
Susan  Nunsuch,  a little  lower  down  than 
her  grandfather’s.  The  door  was  ajar,  and 
a ribbon  of  bright  fire-light  fell  across  the 
ground  without.  As  Eustacia  crossed  the 


fire-beams  she  appeared  for  an  instant  as 
distinct  as  a figure  in  a phantasmagoria — a 
creature  of  light  surrounded  by  an  area  of 
darkness : the  moment  passed,  and  she  was 
absorbed  in  night  again. 

A woman  who  was  sitting  inside  the  cot- 
tage had  seen  and  recognized  her  in  that 
momentary  irradiation.  This  was  Susan 
herself,  occupied  in  preparing  a posset  for 
her  little  boy,  who,  often  ailing,  was  now 
seriously  unwell.  Susan  dropped  the  spoon, 
shook  her  fist  at  the  vanished  figure,  and 
then  proceeded  with  her  work  in  a musing, 
absent  way. 

At  eight  o’clock,  the  hour  at  which  Eus- 
tacia had  promised  to  signal  to  Wildeve,  if 
ever  she  signaled  at  all,  she  looked  around 
the  premises  to  learn  if  the  coast  was  clear, 
went  to  the  furze  rick,  and  pulled  thence  a 
long- stemmed  bough  of  that  fuel.  This 
she  carried  to  the  corner  of  the  bank,  and, 
glancing  behind  to  see  if  the  shutters  were 
all  closed,  she  struck  a light  and  kindled 
the  furze.  When  it  was  thoroughly  ablaze 
Eustacia  took  it  by  the  stem,  and  waved  it 
in  the  air  above  her  head  till  it  had  burned 
itself  out. 

She  was  gratified,  if  gratification  were 
possible  to  such  a mbod,  by  seeing  a similar 
light  in  the  vicinity  of  Wildeve’s  residence 
a minute  or  two  later.  Having  agreed  to 
keep  watch  at  this  hour  every  night  in  case 
she  should  require  assistance,  this  prompt- 
ness proved  how  strictly  ho  had  held  to  liis 
! word.  Four  hours  after  the  present  time — 
that  is,  at  midnight — ho  was  to  be  ready  to 
drive  her  to  Budmouth  os  pre-arranged. 

Eustacia  returned  to  the  house.  Supper 
having  been  got  over,  she  retired  early,  and 
sat  in  her  room  waiting  for  the  time  to  go 
by.  The  night  being  dark  and  threaten- 
ing, Captain  Drew  had  not  strolled  out  to 
gossip  in  any  cottage,  or  to  call  at  the  inn, 
as  was  sometimes  his  custom  ou  theso  long 
autumn  nights;  and  he  sat  sipping  grog 
alone  down  stairs.  About  ten  o’clock  there 
was  a knock  at  the  door.  When  the  serv- 
ant opened  it,  the  rays  of  the  candle  fell 
upon  the  form  of  Fairway. 

“ I was  a-forced  to  go  to  Lower  Mistover 
to-night,”  he  said,  “and  Mr.  Yeobriglit  ask- 
ed me  to  leave  this  here  on  my  way ; but, 
faith,  I put  it  in  the  lining  of  my  hat,  and 
thought  no  more  about  it  till  I got  back 
and  w as  hasping  my  gate  before  going  to 
bed.  So  I have  run  back  with  it  at  once.” 

He  handed  in  a letter,  and  went  his  way. 
The  girl  brought  it  to  the  captain,  who 
found  that  it  was  directed  to  Eustacia.  He 
turned  it  over  and  over,  and  fancied  that 
the  writing  was  her  husband’s,  though  he 
could  not  be  sure.  However,  he  decided  to 
let  her  have  it  at  once  if  possible,  and  took 
it  up  stairs  for  that  purpose ; but  on  reach- 
ing the  door  of  her  room  and  looking  in  at 
the  key-hole,  he  found  there  was  no  light 
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within,  the  fact  being  that  Eustacia,  with- 
out undressing,  had  flung  herself  upon  the 
bed,  to  rest  and  gather  a little  strength  for 
her  coming  journey.  Her  grandfather  con- 
cluded from  what  he  saw  that  he  ought  not 
to  disturb  her,  and  descending  again  to  the 
parlor,  he  placed  the  letter  on  the  mantel- 
piece, to  give  it  her  in  the  morning. 

At  eleven  o’clock  he  went  to  bed  him- 
self, smoked  some  time  in  his  bedroom,  put 
out  his  light  at  half  past  eleven,  and  then, 
as  was  his  invariable  custom,  pulled  up  the 
blind  before  getting  into  bed,  that  he  might 
see  which  way  the  wind  blew  on  opening 
his  eyes  in  the  morning,  his  bedroom  win- 
dow commanding  a view  of  the  flag-staff  and 
vane.  Just  as  he  had  lain  down  he  was 
surprised  to  observe  the  white  pole  of  the 
staff  flash  into  existence  like  a streak  of 
phosphorus  drawn  downward  across  the 
shade  of  night  without.  Only  one  expla- 
nation met  this — a light  had  been  suddenly 
thrown  upon  the  pole  from  the  direction  of 
the  house.  As  every  body  had  retired  to 
rest,  the  old  man  felt  it  necessary  to  get  out 
of  bed,  open  the  window  softly,  and  look  to 
the  right  and  left.  Eustacia’s  bedroom  was 
lighted  up,  and  it  was  the  shine  from  her 
window  which  had  lighted  the  pole.  Won- 
deriug  what  lmd  aroused  her,  he  remained 
undecided  at  the  window,  and  was  thinking 
of  fetching  the  letter  to  slip  it  under  her 
door,  when  he  heard  a slight  brushing  of 
garments  on  the  partition  dividing  his  room 
fkoni  the  passage. 

The  captain  concluded  that  Eustacia  was 
rather  unwell,  and  would  have  dismissed  the 
matter  as  not  remarkable,  had  ho  not  also 
heard  her  distinctly  weeping. 

“She  is  thinking  of  that  husband  of  hers,” 
he  said  to  himself.  “ Ah , the  silly  goose ! she 
had  no  business  to  marry  him.  I wonder  if 
that  letter  is  really  liisf” 

He  arose,  threw  his  boat-cloak  round  him, 
opened  the  door,  and  said,  “Eustacia!”  There 
was  no  answer.  “Eustacia!”  he  repeated, 
louder,  “ there  is  a letter  on  the  mantel-piece 
for  you.” 

But  no  response  was  made  to  this  state- 
ment save  an  imaginary  one  from  the  wind, 
which  seemed  to  gnaw  at  the  corners  of  the 
house,  and  the  stroke  of  a few  drops  of  rain 
upon  the  windows. 

He  went  into  the  passage,  and  stood  wait- 
ing nearly  five  minutes.  Still  she  did  not 
return.  Ho  went  back  for  a light,  and  pre- 
pared to  follow  her,  hut  first  lie  looked  into 
her  bedroom.  There,  on  the  outside  of  the 
quilt,  was  the  impression  of  her  form,  show- 
ing that  the  bed  had  not  been  opened ; and, 
what  was  more  significant,  she  had  not  tak- 
en her  candlestick  down  stairs.  He  was 
now  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  hastily  put- 
ting on  his  clothes,  ho  descended  to  the  front- 
door, which  he  himself  had  bolted  and  lock- 
ed. It  was  now  unfastened.  There  was  no 


longer  any  doubt  that  Eustacia  had  left  the 
house  at  this  midnight  hour ; and  whither 
could  she  have  gone  f To  follow  her  was 
almost  impossible.  Had  the  dwelling  stood 
in  an  ordinary  road,  two  persons  setting  out, 
one  in  each  direction,  might  have  made  sure 
of  overtaking  her;  but  it  was  a hopeless 
task  to  seek  for  any  body  on  a heath  in  the 
dark,  the  practicable  directions  for  flight 
across  it  from  any  point  being  as  numerous 
as  the  meridians  radiating  from  the  pole. 
Perplexed  what  to  do,  he  looked  into  the 
parlor,  and  was  vexed  to  find  that  the  let- 
ter still  lay  there  untouched. 

At  half  past  eleven,  finding  that  the  house 
was  silent,  Eustacia  lit  her  candle,  put  on 
some  warm  outer  wrappings,  took  her  hag 
in  her  hand,  and  descended  the  staircase. 
When  she  got  into  the  outer  air  she  found 
that  it  had  begun  to  rain,  and  as  she  stood 
pausing  at  the  door  it  increased,  threaten- 
ing to  come  on  heavily.  But  having  com- 
mitted herself  to  this  line  of  action,  there 
was  no  retreating  for  bad  weather,  since 
Wildeve  had  been  communicated  with,  and 
was  probably  even  then  waiting  for  her. 
The  gloom  of  the  night  was  funereal;  all 
nature  seemed  clothed  in  crape.  The  spiky 
points  of  the  fir-trees  behind  the  house  rose 
into  the  sky  like  the  turrets  and  pinnacles  of 
an  abbey.  Nothing  below  the  horizon  was 
visible  save  a light  which  was  still  burning 
in  the  cottage  of  Snsan  Nun  such. 

Eustacia  opened  her  umbrella  and  went 
out  from  the  in  closure  by  the  steps  over  tbo 
bank,  after  which  she  was  beyond  all  dan- 
ger of  being  perceived.  Skirting  the  pool, 
she  followed  the  path  toward  Blackbarrow, 
occasionally  stumbling  over  twisted  furze 
roots,  tufts  of  rushes,  or  oozing  lumps  of 
fleshy  fungi,  which  at  this  season  lay  scat- 
tered abont  the  heath  like  the  rotting  liver 
and  lungs  of  some  colossal  animal.  The 
moon  and  stars  were  closed  op  by  cloud 
and  rain,  the  density  amounting  to  a lunar 
and  sidereal  extinction.  It  was  a night 
which  led  tho  traveller’s  thoughts  instinct- 
ively to  dwell  on  nocturnal  scenes  of  disas- 
ter in  the  chronicles  of  the  world,  and  on 
all  that  is  terrible  and  dark  in  history  and 
legend — the  last  plague  of  Egypt,  the  de- 
struction of  Sennacherib’s  host,  the  agony 
in  Gethsemane. 

Eustacia  at  length  reached  Blackbarrow, 
and  stood  still  there  to  think.  Never  was 
harmony  more  perfect  than  that  between 
the  chaos  of  her  mind  and  the  chaos  of  tho 
world  without.  A sudden  recollection  had 
flashed  on  her  this  moment:  she  had  not 
money  enough  for  undertaking  a long  jour- 
ney. Amid  the  fluctuating  sentiments  of 
the  day  her  unpractical  miud  had  not  dwelt 
on  tho  necessity  of  being  well  provided,  and 
now  that  she  thoroughly  realized  the  condi- 
tions, she  sighed  bitterly,  and  ceased  to  stand 
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erect,  gradually  crouching  down  under  the 
umbrella  as  if  she  were  drawn  into  the  har- 
row by  a hand  from  beneath.  Could  it  he 
that  she  was  to  remain  a captive  still? 
Money : she  had  never  felt  its  value  before. 
Even  to  efface  herself  from  the  country, 
means  were  required.  To  ask  Wilde ve  for 
pecuniary  aid  was  impossible  for  a woman 
with  the  shadow  of  pride  left  in  her:  his 
assistance  in  driving  her  to  Budmouth  had 
become  almost  distasteful  to  her  during  the 
last  few  hours,  and  was  of  the  nature  of 
humiliation.  Had  he  not  eagerly  offered  to 
do  it,  she  could  never  have  employed  him. 

Any  one  who  had  stood  by  now  would 
have  pitied  her,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
her  exposure  to  weather,  and  isolation  from 
all  of  humanity  except  the  mouldered  re- 
mains inside  the  barrow,  but  for  that  other 
form  of  misery  which  was  denoted  by  the 
slightly  rocking  movement  that  her  feelings 
imparted  to  her  person.  Extreme  unhap- 
piness weighed  visibly  upon  her.  Between 
the  drippings  of  the  rain  from  her  umbrella 
to  her  mantle,  from  her  mantle  to  the  heath- 
er, from  the  heather  to  the  earth,  very  sim- 
ilar sounds  could  be  heard  coming  from  her 
lips ; and  the  tearfulness  of  the  outer  scene 
was  repeated  upon  her  face.  The  wings  of 
her  soul  were  broken  by  the  cruel  obstruct- 
iveness of  all  about  her;  and  even  had  she 
seen  herself  in  a promising  way  of  getting 
to  Budmouth,  entering  a coaster,  and  sailing 
to  some  northern  or  western  i>ort,  she  would 
have  been  but  little  more  buoyant,  so  fear- 
fully malignant  were  other  things.  She  ut- 
tered words  aloud.  When  a woman  in  such 
a situation,  neither  old,  deaf,  crazed,  nor 
whimsical,  takes  upon  herself  to  sob  and 
soliloquize  aloud,  there  is  something  griev- 
ous the  matter. 

“I  can’t  go!  I can’t  go!”  she  moaned. 
“No  money:  I can’t  go!  And  if  I could, 
w hat  comfort  to  me  ? I must  drag  on  next 
year  as  I have  dragged  on  this  year,  and  the 
year  after  that  as  before.  How  I have  tried 
and  tried  to  be  a splendid  woman,  and  how 
destiny  has  been  against  me ! ....  I do  not 
deserve  my  lot!”  Bhe  cried,  in  a frenzy  of 
bitter  revolt.  “ Oh,  the  cruelty  of  putting 
me  into  this  bad,  ignorant,  stupid  world ! I 
was  capable  of  much ; but  I have  been  in- 
jured and  blighted  and  crushed  by  things 
beyond  my  control.  Oh,  whAt  wicked 
meanness  it  is  of  Heaven  to  devise  such 
tortures  for  me,  w ho  have  done  no  harm  to 
Heaven  at  all !” 

The  distant  light  which  Eustacia  curso- 
rily observed  in  leaving  the  house  came,  as 
she  had  divined,  from  the  cottage  window 
of  Susan  Nunsuch.  What  Eustacia  did  not 
divine  was  the  occupation  of  the  woman 
within  at  that  moment.  Susan’s  sight  of 
her  passing  figure  earlier  in  the  evening, 
not  five  minutes  after  the  sick  boy’s  ex- 


clamation, “Mother,  I do  feel  so  bad,”  per- 
suaded the  matron  that  an  evil  influence 
was  certainly  exercised  by  Eustacia’s  pro- 
pinquity. 

On  this  account  Susan  did  not  go  to  bed 
as  soon  as  the  evening’s  work  was  over,  as 
she  would  have  done  at  ordinary  times. 
To  counteract  the  malign  spell  which  she 
imagined  poor  Eustacia  to  be  working,  the 
boy’s  mother  busied  herself  with  a ghastly 
invention  of  superstition,  calculated  to  bring 
powerlessness,  atrophy,  and  annihilation  on 
any  human  being  against  whom  it  was  di- 
rected. It  was  a practice  well  known  on 
Egdon  at  that  date,  and  one  that  is  not 
quite  extinct  at  the  present  day. 

She  passed  with  her  candle  into  an  inner 
room  wThere,  among  other  utensils,  were  two 
large  brown  pans,  containing  together  per- 
haps a hundred-weight  of  liquid  honey,  the 
produce  of  the  bees  during  the  foregoing 
summer.  On  a shelf  over  the  pans  wras  a 
smooth  and  solid  yellow  mass  of  a hemi- 
spherical form,  consisting  of  bees-wax  from 
the  same  take  of  honey.  Susan  took  down 
the  lump,  and  cutting  off  several  thin  slices 
heaped  them  in  an  iron  ladle,  with  which 
she  returned  to  the  iiviug-rooin,  and  placed 
the  vessel  in  the  hot  ashes  of  the  fire-place. 
As  soon  as  the  wax  had  softened  to  the 
plasticity  of  dough  she  kneaded  the  pieces 
together.  And  now  her  face  became  more  in- 
tent. She  began  moulding  the  wax ; and  it 
was  evident  from  her  manner  of  manipula- 
tion that  she  was  endeavoring  to  give  it  some 
preconceived  form.  The  form  was  human. 

By  warming  and  kneading,  cutting  and 
twisting,  dismembering  and  rejoining  the 
incipient  image,  she  had  in  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour  produced  a shape  which  toler- 
ably well  resembled  a woman,  and  was 
about  six  inches  high.  She  laid  it  on  the 
table  to  get  cold  and  hard.  Meanwhile  she 
had  taken  the  candle  and  gone  up  stairs  to 
where  the  little  boy  was  lying. 

“ Did  you  notice,  my  dear,  what  Mrs.  Eus- 
tacia wore  this  afternoon  besides  the  dark 
dress  ?” 

“ A red  ribbon  round  her  neck.” 

“ Any  thing  else  ?” 

“No — except  sandal  shoes.” 

“ A red  ribbon  and  sandal  shoes,”  she  said 
to  herself. 

Mrs.  Nunsuch  went  and  searched  till  she 
found  a fragment  of  the  narrowest  red  rib- 
bon, which  she  took  down  stairs  and  tied 
round  the  neck  of  the  image.  Then  fetch- 
ing ink  and  a quill  from  the  rickety  burean 
by  the  window,  she  blackened  the  feet  of 
the  image  to  the  extent  presumably  covered 
by  shoes;  and  on  the  instep  of  each  foot 
marked  cross  lines  in  the  shape  taken  by 
the  sandal  strings  of  those  days.  Finally 
she  tied  a bit  of  black  thread  ronnd  the 
upper  part  of  the  head,  in  faint  resemblance 
to  a fillet  worn  for  confining  the  hair. 
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Susan  held  the  object  at  arms-length, 
and  contemplated  it  with  a satisfaction  in 
which  there  was  no  smile.  To  any  body 
acquainted  with  the  inhabitants  of  Egdon 
Heath  the  image  would  have  suggested 
Eustacia  Yeobright. 

From  her  work-basket  in  the  window- 
seat  the  woman  took  a paper  of  pins,  of  the 
old  long  and  yellow  sort,  whose  heads  were 
made  to  come  off  at  their  first  usage.  These 
she  began  to  thrust  into  the  image  in  all 
directions,  with  apparently  excruciating 
energy.  Probably  as  many  as  fifty  were 
thus  inserted,  some  into  the  head  of  the 
wax  model,  some  into  the  slionlders,  some 
into  the  trunk,  some  upward  through  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  till  the  figure  was  com- 
pletely permeated  with  pins. 

She  turned  to  the  fire.  It  had  been  of 
turf,  and  though  the  high  heap  of  ashes 
which  turf  fires  produce  was  somewhat  dark 
aud  dead  on  the  outside,  upon  raking  it 
abroad  with  the  shovel  the  inside  of  the 
mass  showed  a glow'  of  red  heat.  She  took 
a few  pieces  of  fresh  turf  from  the  chim- 
ney-corner, and  built  them  together  over 
the  glow,  upon  which  the  fire  brightened. 
Seizing  with  the  tongs  the  image  that  she 
had  made  of  Eustacia,  she  held  it  in  the 
beat,  aud  watched  it  as  it  began  to  waste 
slowly  away.  And  while  she  stood  thus 
engaged,  there  came  from  between  her  lips 
a murmur  of  words. 

It  was  a strange  jargon  — the  Lord’s 
prayer  repeated  backward  — the  incanta- 
tion usual  in  proceedings  for  obtaining 
unhallowed  assistance  against  an  enemy. 
Mrs.  Susan  littered  the  lugubrious  discourse 
three  times  slowly,  and  w'lien  it  had  been 
completed  the  image  had  considerably  di- 
minished. As  the  wax  dropped  into  the 
fire  a long  flame  arose  from  the  spot,  and 
curling  its  tongue  round  the  figure,  ate  still 
further  into  its  substance.  A pin  occasion- 
ally dropped  with  the  wax,  aud  the  embers 
heated  it  red  as  it  lay. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

IN  SPITE  OF  RAIN  AND  DARKNESS  SEVERAL 
WALK  ABROAD. 

Wiitle  the  effigy  of  Eustacia  was  melting 
to  nothing,  and  the  fair  woman  herself  was 
standing  on  Blackbarrow',  her  soul  in  an 
abyss  of  desolation  seldom  plumbed  by  oue 
so  young,  Yeobright  sat  lonely  at  Blooms 
End.  He  bad  fulfilled  bis  W'ord  to  Thoma- 
s:u  by  sending  off  Fairway  with  the  letter  to 
his  wife,  aud  now  waited  with  increased  im- 
patience for  some  sound  or  signal  of  her  re- 
turn. Were  Eustacia  still  at  Mistover  the 
very  least  to  be  expected  was  that  she  would 
send  him  back  a reply  to-nigbt  by  the  same 
Land;  thongh,  to  leave  all  to  her  inclina- 


tion, be  had  cautioned  Fairway  not  to  ask 
for  an  answer.  If  one  were  told  or  banded 
to  him,  he  was  to  bring  it  immediately ; if 
not,  lie  was  to  go  straight  homo  without" 
troubling  to  come  round  to  Blooms  End 
again  that  night. 

But  secretly  Clym  had  a more  pleasing 
hope.  Enstacia  might  possibly  decline  to 
use  her  pen — it  was  rather  her  way  to  work 
silently — and  surprise  him  by  appearing  at 
his  door. 

To  Clym’s  regret  it  began  to  rain  and 
blow  hard  as  the  evening  advanced.  The 
wind  rasped  and  scraped  at  the  corners  of 
the  house,  and  filliped  the  eavesdrop  pings 
like  peas  against  the  panes.  He  walked 
restlessly  about  the  un tenanted  rooms,  stop- 
ping strange  noises  in  windows  and  doors 
by  jamming  splinters  of  wood  into  the  case- 
ments and  crevices,  and  pressing  together 
the  lead-work  of  the  quarries  where  it  had 
become  loosened  from  the  glass.  It  was 
one  of  the  nights  when  cracks  in  the  walls 
of  old  churches  widen,  when  ancient  stains 
on  the  ceilings  of  decayed  manor-houses  are 
renewed  and  enlarged  from  the  size  of  a 
man’s  hand  to  an  area  of  many  feet.  Tlio 
little  gate  in  the  palings  before  bis  dwell- 
ing continually  opened  and  clicked  together 
again,  but  when  be  looked  out  eagerly,  no- 
body w'as  there;  it  was  as  if  the  invisible 
shapes  of  the  dead  were  passing  in  on  their 
w'ay  to  visit  him. 

Between  ten  and  eleven  o’clock,  finding 
that  neither  Fairway  nor  any  body  else 
came  to  him,  be  retired  to  rest,  and  despite 
bis  anxieties  soon  fell  asleep.  His  sleep, 
however,  was  not  very  sound,  by  reason  of 
the  expectancy  be  had  given  way  to,  and 
he  was  easily  awakened  by  a knocking 
which  began  at  the  door  about  an  hour  aft- 
er. Clym  arose  aud  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow. Rain  was  still  falling  heavily,  the 
whole  expanse  of  heath  before  him  emitting 
a subdued  hiss  under  the  down-pour.  It 
was  too  dark  to  see  any  thing  at  all. 

" Who’s  there  f ’ be  cried. 

Light  footsteps  shifted  their  x>osition  in 
the  porch,  and  he  could  just  distinguish  iu 
a plaintive  female  voice  the  words,  “Ob, 
Clym,  come  down  and  let  me  in  1” 

He  flushed  hot  with  agitation.  “Surely 
it  is  Eustacia !”  he  murmured.  If  so,  she 
bad  indeed  come  to  him  unawares. 

He  hastily  got  a light,  dressed  himself, 
and  went  down.  On  his  flinging  open  the 
door,  the  rays  of  the  candle  fell  upon  a wom- 
an closely  wrapped  up,  who  at  ouco  came 
forward. 

“Thomasin!”  he  exclaimed,  in  an  inde- 
scribable tone  of  disappointment.  “It  is 
Thomasin,  and  on  such  a night  as  this ! Oh, 
where  is  Eustacia  ?” 

Thomasin  it  was,  wet,  frightened,  aud 
panting. 

“Eustacia?  I don’t  know,  Clym;  but  I 
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can  think,”  she  said,  with  much  perturba- 
tion. 44  Let  me  come  in  and  rest ; I will  ex- 
plain this.  There  is  a great  trouble  brew- 
ing— my  husband  and  Eustacia.” 

44  What,  what!” 

44 1 think  my  husband  is  going  to  leave 
me,  or  do  something  dreadful — I don’t  know 
what.  Clym,  will  you  go  and  see  f I have 
nobody  to  help  me  but  you.  Eustacia  has 
not  come  home  f” 

44  No” 

She  went  on  breathlessly:  44 Then  they 
are  going  to  run  off  together ! He  came  in- 
doors to-night  about  eight  o’clock,  and  said, 
in  an  off-hand  way,  4Tamsie,  I have  just 
found  that  I must  go  a journey.’  4 When  V 
I said.  4 To-night,’  he  said.  4 Where!’  I 
asked  him.  4 1 can  not  tell  you  at  present,’ 
he  said;  4 1 shall  be  back  again  to-morrow.’ 
He  then  went  and  busied  himself  in  looking 
up  his  things,  and  took  no  notice  o’  me  at 
all.  I expected  to  see  him  start,  but  he  did 
not,  and  then  it  came  to  be  ten  o’clock,  when 
he  said,  4 You  had  better  go  to  bed.’  I 
didn’t  know  what  to  do,  and  I went  to  bed. 
I believe  he  thought  I fell  asleep,  for  half 
an  hour  after  that  he  came  up  and  unlocked 
the  oak  chest  we  keep  money  in  when  we 
have  much  in  the  house,  and  took  out  a roll 
o’  something  which  I believe  was  bank- 
notes, though  I was  not  aware  that  he  had 
’em  there.  These  he  must  have  got  from 
the  bank  whon  ho  went  the  other  day. 
What  does  he  want  bank-notes  for,  if  he  is 
only  going  off  for  a day!  When  ho  had 
gone  down  I thought  of  Eustacia,  and  how 
he  had  met  her  the  night  before — I know 
he  did  meet  her,  Clym,  for  I followed  him 
part  of  the  way,  but  I did  not  like  to  tell 
you  when  you  called,  and  so  make  you  think 
ill  of  him,  as  I did  not  know  it  was  so  seri- 
ous. Then  I could  not  stay  in  bed : I got 
up  and  dressed  myself,  and  when  I heard 
him  out  in  the  stable  I thought  I would 
come  and  tell  yon.  So  I came  down  stairs 
without  any  noise,  aud  slipped  out.” 

44  Then  he  was  not  absolutely  gone  when 
you  left  f” 

44  No.  Will  you,  dear  Cousin  Clym,  go  and 
try  to  persuade  him  not  to  go  f Ho  takes 
no  notice  of  what  I say,  and  puts  me  off 
with  the  story  of  his  going  on  a journoy,  and 
will  be  home  to-morrow,  and  all  that ; but 
I don’t  believe  it.  I think  you  could  influ- 
ence him.” 

44  I’ll  go,”  said  Clym.  44  Oh,  Eustacia !” 

Thomasin  carried  in  her  arms  a large  bun- 
dle, and  having  by  this  time  seated  herself, 
she  began  to  unroll  it,  when  a baby  appear- 
ed as  the  kernel  to  the  husks — dry,  warm, 
and  unconscious  of  travel  or  rough  weather. 
Thomasin  briefly  kissed  the  baby,  aud  then 
found  time  to  commence  crying,  as  she  said, 
44 1 brought  baby,  for  I was  afraid  what 
might  happen  to  her.  I suppose  it  will  be 
her  death.” 


Clym  hastily  put  together  the  logs  on  the 
hearth,  raked  abroad  the  embers,  which 
were  scarcely  yet  extinct,  and  blew  up  a 
flame  with  the  bellows. 

44  Dry  yourself,”  ho  said.  44  I’ll  go  and 
get  some  more  wood.” 

44  No,  no — don’t  stay  for  that.  Fll  make 
up  the  fire.  Will  you  go  at  once — please 
will  you  T” 

Yeobright  ran  up  stairs  to  finish  dressing 
himself.  While  he  was  gone  another  rap- 
ping came  at  the  door.  This  time  there 
was  no  delusion  that  it  might  be  Eustacia’s : 
the  footsteps  just  preceding  it  had  been 
heavy  aud  slow.  Yeobright,  thinking  it 
might  possibly  be  Fairway  with  a note  in 
answer,  descended  again  and  opened  the 
door. 

44Captain  Drew?”  he  said, to  a dripping 
figure. 

44 Is  my  granddaughter  here?”  said  the 
captain. 

44  No.” 

44  Then  where  is  she  f” 

44 1 don’t  know.” 

44  But  you  ought  to  know — you  are  her 
husband.” 

44  Only  in  name,  apparently,”  said  Clym, 
with  rising  excitement.  44 1 believe  she 
means  to  elope  to-night  with  Wildeve.  I 
am  just  going  to  look  to  it.” 

44  Well,  she  has  left  my  house ; she  left 
about  half  an  hour  ago.  Who’s  sitting 
there  f” 

44  My  cousin  Thomasin.” 

The  captain  bowed  in  a preoccupied  way 
to  her.  44 1 only  hope  it  is  no  worse  than 
an  elopement,”  he  said. 

44  Worse  T what’s  worse  than  the  worst  a 
wife  can  do!” 

44  Well,  I have  been  told  a strange  tale. 
Before  starting  in  search  of  her  I called  up 
Charley,  my  stable  lad.  I missed  my  pistols 
the  other  day.” 

44  Pistols  f” 

44  He  said  at  the  time  that  he  took  them 
down  to  clean.  He  has  now  owned  that  he 
took  them  because  he  saw  Eustacia  looking 
curiously  at  them ; and  she  afterward  owned 
to  him  that  she  was  thinking  of  taking  her 
life,  but  bound  him  to  secrecy,  and  prom- 
ised never  to  think  of  such  a thing  again. 
I hardly  suppose  she  will  ever  have  brava- 
do enough  to  use  one  of  them ; but  it  shows 
what  has  been  lurking  in  her  mind;  and 
people  who  think  of  that  sort  of  thing  once, 
think  of  it  again.” 

44  Where  are  the  pistols  ?” 

44  Safely  locked  up.  Oh  no,  she  won’t 
touch  them  again.  But  there  are  more 
ways  of  letting  out  life  than  through  a bul- 
let-hole. What  did  you  quarrel  about  so 
bitterly  with  her  to  drive  her  to  all  this  ? 
You  must  have  treated  her  badly  indeed. 
Well,  I was  always  against  the  marriage, 
and  I was  right.” 
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“Are  you  going  with  me!”  said  Yeobright, 
paying  no  attention  to  the  captain’s  latter 
remark.  “If  so,  I can  tell  you  what  we 
quarrelled  about  as  we  walk  along.” 

“ Where  to  ?” 

“ To  Wildeve’s — that  was  her  destination, 
depend  upou  it.” 

Thomasin  here  broke  in,  still  weeping: 
“He  said  he  was  only  going  on  a sudden 
short  journey ; but  if  so,  why  did  he  want 
so  much  money  ? Oh,  Clym,  what  do  you 
think  will  happen?  I am  afraid  that  yon, 
my  poor  baby,  will  soon  have  no  father  left 
to  you.” 

“ I am  off  now,”  said  Yeobright,  stepping 
into  the  porch. 

“ I w ould  fain  go  with  ye,”  said  the  old 
man,  doubtfully  ; “ but  I begin  to  be  afraid 
that  my  legs  will  hardly  carry  me  there  such 
a night  as  this.  I am  not  so  young  as  I was. 
If  they  are  interrupted  in  their  flight,  she 
will  be  sure  to  come  back  to  me,  and  I ought 
to  be  at  the  house  to  receive  her.  But  be 
it  as  ’twill,  I can’t  walk  to  the  Quiet  Wom- 
an, and  that’s  an  end  on’t.  I’ll  go  straight 
home.” 

“ It  will  perhaps  be  best,”  said  Clym. 
“Thomasin,  dry  yourself,  and  be  as  comfort- 
able as  you  can.” 

With  this  he  closed  the  door  upon  her, 
and  left  the  house  in  company  with  the  old 
man,  who  parted  from  him  outside  the  gate, 
taking  the  middle  path,  which  led  to  Mist- 
over.  Clym  ascended  by  the  right-hand 
track  toward  the  inn. 

Thomasin,  being  left  alone,  took  off  some 
of  her  wet  garments,  carried  the  baby  up 
stairs  to  Clym’s  bed,  and  then  came  down 
to  the  sitting-room  again,  where  she  made 
a larger  fire,  and  began  drying  herself.  The 
fire  soon  flared  up  the  chimney,  giving  the 
room  an  appearance  of  comfort  that  was 
doubled  by  contrast  with  the  drumming  of 
the  storm  without,  which  snapped  at  the 
window-panes  and  breathed  into  the  chim- 
ney strange  low  utterances  that  seemed  to 
bo  the  prologue  to  some  tragedy. 

But  the  least  part  of  Thomasin  was  in 
the  house,  for  her  soul  being  at  ease  about 
the  little  girl  up  stairs,  she  was  mentally 
following  Clym  on  his  journey.  Having  in- 
dulged in  this  imaginary  peregrination  for 
some  considerable  interval,  she  became  im- 
pressed with  a sense  of  the  intolerable  slow- 
ness of  time.  But  6he  sat  on.  The  mo- 
ment then  came  when  she  conld  scarcely  sit 
longer;  and  it  was  like  a satire  on  her  pa- 
tience to  remember  that  Clym  conld  hardly 
have  reached  the  inn  as  yet.  At  last  she 
went  to  the  baby’s  bedside.  The  child  w'as 
sleeping  soundly;  but  her  imagination  of 
possibly  disastrous  events  at  her  home,  the 
predominance  within  her  of  the  unseen  over 
the  seen,  agitated  her  beyond  endurance. 
She  could  not  refrain  from  going  down  and 
opening  tlie  door.  The  rain  still  continued, 


the  caudle-light  falling  upon  the  nearest 
drops  and  making  glistening  darts  of  them 
as  they  descended  across  the  throng  of  in- 
visible ones  behind.  To  plunge  into  that 
medium  was  to  plunge  into  water  slightly 
diluted  with  air.  But  the  difficulty  of  re- 
turning to  her  house  at  this  momeut  made 
her  all  the  more  desirous  of  doing  so : any 
thing  was  better  than  suspense.  “ I have 
come  here  well  enough,”  she  said, 11  and  why 
shouldn’t  I go  back  again  f It  is  a mistake 
for  me  to  be  away.” 

Sbe  hastily  fetched  the  infant,  wrapped 
it  up,  cloaked  herself  as  before,  and  shovel- 
ling the  ashes  over  the  fire  to  prevent  acci- 
dents, went  into  the  open  air.  Pausing  first 
to  put  the  door  key  in  its  old  place  behind 
the  shutter,  she  resolutely  turned  her  face 
to  the  confronting  pile  of  firmamental  dark- 
ness beyond  the  palings,  and  stepped  into 
its  midst.  But  Thomasin’s  imagination  be- 
ing so  actively  engaged  elsewhere,  the  night 
and  the  weather  had  for  her  no  terror  be- 
yond that  of  their  actual  discomfort  and 
difficulty. 

She  was  soon  out  of  Blooms  End  valley 
and  traversing  the  undulations  on  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  hill.  The  noise  of  the  wind 
over  the  heath  was  shrill,  as  if  it  whistled 
for  joy  at  finding  a night  so  congenial  as 
this.  Sometimes  the  path  led  her  to  hollows 
between  thickets  of  tall  and  dripping  brack- 
en, dead,  though  not  yet  prostrate,  w hich 
inclosed  her  like  a pool.  When  they  were 
more  than  usually  tall,  she  lifted  the  baby 
to  the  top  of  her  head,  that  it  might  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  their  drenching  fronds. 
On  higher  ground,  where  the  wind  was 
brisk  and  sustained,  the  rain  flew  in  a level 
flight  without  appreciable  descent,  so  that 
it  was  beyond  all  power  to  imagine  the  re- 
moteness of  the  point  at  which  it  left  the 
bosoms  of  the  clouds.  Here  sel  f-defense  was 
impossible,  and  individual  drops  stuck  into 
her  like  the  arrows  into  Saiut  Sebastian. 
She  W'as  enabled  to  avoid  pools  by  the  neb- 
ulous paleness  winch  signified  their  pres- 
ence, though  beside  any  thing  less  dark  than 
the  heath  they  themselves  would  have  ap- 
peared as  blackness. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  this  Thomasin  was  not 
sorry  that  she  had  started.  To  her  there 
were  not,  as  to  Eustacia,  demons  in  the  air, 
and  malice  in  every  bush  and  hough.  The 
drops  which  lashed  her  face  were  not  scor- 
pions, but  prosy  rain ; Egdou  in  the  mass  was 
no  monster  whatever,  hut  impersonal  open 
ground.  Her  fears  of  the  place  were  ration- 
al, her  dislikes  of  its  worst  moods  reason- 
able. At  this  time  it  was  in  her  view  a 
windy  wet  place,  in  which  a person  might 
experience  much  discomfort,  lose  the  path 
without  care,  and  possibly  catch  cold. 

If  the  path  is  well  known,  the  difficulty 
at  such  times  of  keeping  therein  is  not  alto- 
gether great,  from  its  familiar  feel  to  the 
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feet ; but  once  lost  it  is  irrecoverable.  Ow- 
ing to  her  baby,  who  somewhat  impeded 
Thomasin’s  view'  forward  and  distracted  her 
mind,  she  did  at  last  lose  the  track.  This 
mishap  occurred  when  she  wras  descending 
an  open  plateau  about  half  way  home.  In- 
stead of  attempting,  by  wandering  hither 
and  thither,  the  hopeless  task  of  finding 
such  a mere  thread,  she  went  straight  on, 
trusting  for  guidance  to  her  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  district,  which  was  scarcely  sur- 
passed by  Clym’s  or  by  that  of  the  heath- 
croppers  themselves. 

At  length  Thomasin  reached  a hollow,  and 
began  to  discern  through  the  rain  a faint 
blotted  radiance,  which  presently  assumed 
the  oblong  form  of  an  open  door.  She  in- 
stantly knew  tli#t  no  house  stood  here- 
abouts, and  was  soon  aware  of  the  nature 
of  the  door  by  its  height  above  the  ground. 

“ Why,  it  is  Diggory  Venu’s  van,  surely  ?” 
she  said. 

A certain  secluded  spot  near  Blackbarrow 
was,  she  know,  often  Venn’s  chosen  centre 
when  staying  in  this  neighborhood ; and  she 
guessed  at  once  that  she  had  stumbled  upon 
this  mysterious  retreat.  The  question  arose 
in  her  mind  whether  or  not  she  should  ask 
him  to  guide  her  into  the  path.  In  her  anx- 
iety to  reach  home  she  decided  that  she 
would  appeal  to  him,  notwithstanding  the 
strangeness  of  appearing  before  his  eyes  at 
this  place  and  season.  But  when,  in  pur- 
suance of  this  resolve,  Thomasin  reached 
the  van  and  looked  in,  she  found  it  to  be 
untenanted,  though  there  was  no  doubt 
that  it  was  the  reddleinan’s.  The  fire  was 
burning  in  the  stove,  the  lantern  hung  from 
the  nail.  Round  the  doorway  the  floor  was 
merely  sprinkled  with  rain,  and  not  satura- 
ted, which  told  her  that  the  door  had  not 
long  been  opened. 

While  she  stood  uncertainly  looking  in, 
Thomasin  heard  a footstep  advancing  from 
the  darkness  behind  her;  and  turning  be- 
held a well-known  form  in  corduroy,  lurid 
from  head  to  foot,  the  lantern-beams  falling 
upon  him  through  an  intervening  gauze  of 
rain-drops  which  descended  in  front. 

“ I thought  you  went  down  the  slope,” 
he  said,  without  noticing  her  face.  “How 
do  you  come  back  here  again  f” 

“ Diggory  ?”  said  Thomasin,  faintly. 

“ Who  are  you  T”  said  Venn,  still  unper- 
ceiving. “And  why  were  you  crying  so 
just  now  f” 

“ Oh,  Diggory ! don’t  you  know  me  f”  said 
she.  “But  of  course  you  don’t,  wrapped  up 
like  this.  What  do  you  mean  f I have  not 
been  crying,  and  I have  not  been  here  before.” 

Venn  then  came  nearer,  till  ho  could  see 
the  illuminated  side  of  her  form. 

“Mrs.  Wilde ve !”  ho  exclaimed,  starting. 
“What  a time  for  us  to  meet!  And  the 
baby  too  T What  dreadful  thing  can  have 
brought  yon  out  on  such  a night  as  thief” 


She  could  not  immediately  answer;  and 
without  asking  her  permission  he  hopped 
into  his  van,  took  her  by  the  arm,  and  drew 
her  up  after  him. 

“What  is  itf”  he  continued,  when  they 
stood  within. 

“ I have  lost  ray  way  coming  from  Blooms 
End,  and  I am  in  a great  hurry  to  get  home. 
Please  show  me  as  quickly  as  you  can.  It 
is  so  silly  of  me  not  to  know  Egdon  better, 
and  I can  not  think  how  I came  to  lose  the 
path.  Show  me  quickly,  Diggory,  please.” 

“ Yes,  of  course.  I will  go  with  ye.  But 
yon  came  to  me  before  this,  Mrs.  Wildeve  ?” 

“ I only  came  this  minute.” 

“That’s  strange.  I was  lying  down  here 
asleep  about  five  minutes  ago,  with  the  door 
shut  to  keep  out  the  weather,  when  the 
brushing  of  a woman’s  clothes  over  the 
heath  bushes  just  outside  woke  me  up  (for 
I don’t  sleep  heavy),  and  at  the  same  time 
I heard  a sobbiug  or  crying  from  the  same 
woman.  I opened  my  door  and  held  out  my 
lantern,  and  just  as  far  as  the  light  would 
reach  I saw  the  woman:  she  turned  her 
head  when  the  light  sheened  on  her,  and 
then  hurried  on  down  hill.  I hung  up  the 
lantern,  and  was  curious  enough  to  pull  on 
my  things  and  dog  her  a few  steps,  but  I 
could  see  nothing  of  her  any  more.  That 
was  where  I had  been  when  you  came  up ; 
and  when  I saw  you  I thought  you  w’ere 
the  same  one.” 

“ Perhaps  it  was  one  of  the  lie’th  folk  go- 
ing home  f” 

“ No,  it  couldn’t.  7Tis  too  late.  The  noise 
of  her  gown  over  the  he’th  was  of  a whis- 
tling sort  that  nothing  but  silk  will  make.” 

“ It  wasn’t  I,  then.  My  dress  is  not  silk, 
you  see.  . . . Are  we  any  where  in  a line 
between  Mistover  and  the  inn  f” 

“ Well,  yes ; not  far  out.” 

“Ah,  I wonder!  Diggory,  I must  go  at 
once.” 

She  jumped  down  from  the  van  before  he 
was  aware,  when  Venn  unhooked  the  lan- 
tern and  leaped  down  after  her.  “ I’ll  take 
the  baby,  ma’am,”  ho  said.  “ You  must  be 
tired  out  by  the  weight.” 

Thomasin  hesitated  a moment,  and  then 
delivered  the  baby  into  Venn’s  hands. 
“ Don’t  squeeze  her,  Diggory,”  she  said,  “ or 
hurt  her  little  arm;  and  keep  the  cloak 
close  over  her  like  this,  so  that  the  rain 
may  not  drop  in  her  face.” 

“I  will,”  said  Venn,  earnestly.  “As  if  I 
could  hurt  any  thing  belonging  to  you !” 

“ I only  meant  accidentally,”  said  Tbora- 
asin. 

“The  baby  is  dry  enough,  but  you  are 
pretty  wet,”  said  the  reddleman,  when,  in 
closing  the  door  of  his  cart  to  padlock  it, 
he  noticed  on  the  floor  a ring  of  water  drops 
where  her  cloak  had  hung  from  her. 

Thomasin  followed  him  as  ho  wended 
right  and  left  to  avoid  the  larger  bushes, 
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stopping  occasionally  and  covering  the  lan- 
tern while  he  looked  over  his  shoulder  to 
gain  some  idea  of  the  position  of  Blackbar- 
row  above  them,  which  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  directly  behind  their  backs  to  preserve 
a proper  course. 

“ You  are  sure  the  rain  does  not  fall  upon 
baby  ?” 

“ Quite  sure.  May  I ask  how  old  he  is, 
ma’am  ?” 

“ He !” said  Thomasin,  reproachfully.  “ Any 
body  can  see  better  than  that  in  a moment. 
She  is  nearly  two  months  old.  How  far  is 
it  now  to  the  inn  ?” 

“ A little  over  a quarter  of  a mile.” 

“Will  you  walk  a little  faster?” 

“ I was  afraid  you  could  not'keep  up.” 

“I  am  very  anxious  to  get  there.  Ah, 
there  is  a light  from  the  window !” 

u Tis  not  from  the  window.  That’s  a gig 
lamp,  to  the  best  of  my  belief.” 

“ Oh !”  said  Thomasin,  in  despair.  “ I 
wish  I had  been  there  sooner.  Give  me  the 
baby,  Diggory — you  can  go  back  now.” 

“I  must  go  all  the  way,”  said  Venn. 
“There  is  a quag  between  us  and  that  light, 
and  you  will  walk  into  it  up  to  your  neck 
unless  I take  you  round.” 

“ But  the  light  is  at  the  inn,  and  there  is 
no  quag  in  front  of  that.” 

u No,  the  light  is  below  the  inn  some  hun- 
dred yards.” 

“ Never  mind,”  said  Thomasin,  hurriedly. 
“Go  toward  the  light,  and  not  toward  the 
inn.” 

“ Yes,”  answered  Venn,  swerving  round  in 
obedieuce ; aud,  after  a pause — “ I wish  you 
would  tell  me  what  this  great  trouble  is. 
I think  you  have  proved  that  I cau  be 
trusted.” 

“ There  are  some  thiugs  that  can  not  be 
— can  not  be  told  to — ” And  then  her  heart 
rose  into  her  throat,  and  she  could  say  no 
more. 


THE  MARINERS’  “ CAUTIONARY 
SIGNAL.” 

C'l  ENERAL  readers  have  very  little  knowl- 
X edge  as  to  the  system  of  cautionary  sig- 
nals displayed  at  various  parts  of  the  At- 
lantic and  lake  coasts  to  warn  shippers  and 
skippers  of  approaching  storms. 

The  “cherub  who  sits  up  aloft”  is  Gener- 
al A.  J.  Myer,  with  assistants  Captain  H.  W. 
How  gate,  Lieutenant  Robert  Craig,  Lieuten- 
ant H.  H.  C.  Dun  woody , and  Lieutenant  C.  E. 
Kil bourne.  It  is  just  as  wdll  to  know  who 
are  “ taking  care  of  the  life  of  poor  Jack.” 

It  is  not  designed  to  give  iu  this  paper  a 
full  account  of  the  system  or  instruments 
of  the  office,  nor  to  enter  into  the  scientific, 
agricultural,  or  marine  aspects  of  the  work, 
farther  than  to  explain  in  a few  words  the 
distribution  of  the  signal  stations  and  the 
mode  of  signaling.  A total  of  145  stations 


was  maintained  in  1876,  including  those 
from  which  reports  are  deemed  necessary 
and  those  at  which  other  action  is  required, 
to  enable  warnings  to  be  given  of  the  ap- 
proach and  force  of  storms  and  of  meteoric 
changes,  for  the  benefit  of  commercial  and 
agricultural  interests.  The  average  yearly 
cost  of  a station,  exclusive  of  the  pay  and 
maintenance  of  the  enlisted  meu  on  duty  at 
each,  is  $424  03.  The  average  force  at  each 
station  is  1.4  men. 

The  duties  of  the  men  at  each  station 
forwarding  telegraphic  reports  are  to  put 
in  cipher  and  transmit  tri-daily  the  results 
of  observations,  embracing  the  readings  of 
the  barometer,  thermometer,  the  wind  ve- 
locity and  direction,  the  rain  gauge,  the 
relative  humidity,  the  character,  quantity, 
aud  movement  of  upper  and  lower  clouds, 
and  the  condition  of  the  weather.  The 
same  moment  of  absolute  time  is  adopted 
at  all  the  stations  for  these  observations,  so 
that  they  occur  at  various  local  times  at 
the  stations.  Each  observation  is  recorded 
at  its  own  station.  Three  other  observa- 
tions are  taken  at  the  local  times  7 a.m., 
2 p.m.,  and  9 p.m.,  and  recorded  at  the  station. 
A seventh  and  special  observation  is  taken 
at  noon  each  day. 

At  the  cautionary  signal  stations  an  ob- 
server is  constantly  on  duty  to  show  a sig- 
nal which  may  be  ordered  at  any  moment. 

At  stations  from  which  river  reports  are 
furnished,  an  observation  of  the  depth  and 
temperature  of  the  water  is  made  and  re- 
ported at  3 p.m.,  local  time,  each  day. 

In  case  of  threatening  storms  or  danger- 
ous freshets,  any  station  may  be  called  upon 
to  make  hourly  reports. 

The  data  tliuB  gathered  at  a station  are 
consolidated  first  in  weekly  and  then  in 
monthly  reports,  and  transmitted  to  the 
central  office  iu  Washington,  where  they 
are  collated,  elaborated,  and  made  of  prac- 
tical value.  At  this  office  are  also  concen- 
trated reports  from  626  places  at  which 
voluntary  observations  are  taken  on  this 
continent,  and  from  272  places  where  simul- 
taneous reports  are  had  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. From  this  great  mass  of  data  lire 
continually  elaborated  the  results  which 
appear  in  the  different  issues  and  publica- 
tions of  the  office,  the  daily  forecasts  tele- 
graphed to  the  press  throughout  the  coun- 
try, orders  for  display  of  cautionary  signals 
on  the  coast  line,  the  charts,  and  the  week- 
ly and  monthly  publications. 

The  work  of  the  office  is  steadily  increas- 
ing in  accuracy,  and  the  percentage  of  veri- 
fications of  forecasts  had  risen  from  76.8  in 
1872  to  88.3  in  1876.  It  is  believed  that  an 
average  of  90  per  cent,  of  accuracy  is  at- 
tainable. During  the  year  1876, 1577  cau- 
tionary signals  were  ordered,  counting  each 
separate  display  at  each  port  a separate  sig- 
nal, in  anticipation  of  seventy  dangerous 
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storms.  Of  tho  total  number  of  signals 
thus  displayed,  77.3  per  cent,  were  afterward 
reported  as  justified  by  the  occurrence  of 
winds  having  a velocity  of  twenty-five 
miles  per  hour.  In  the  cases  reported  as 
failures  of  justification  the  winds  did  not 
attain  the  prescribed  degree  of  violence. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  beforehand  the 
exact  rate  which  the  wind  may  have  at  a 
given  point  in  advance  of  its  then  position, 
and  the  office  has  to  carefully  steer  its  way 
between  the  considerations  of  loss  occa- 
sioned by  delay  of  shipping,  owing  to  warn- 
ings unnecessarily  given,  and  the  far  more 
serious  matter  of  damage  inflicted  by  winds 
unannounced. 

The  cautionary  signals  for  shipping  are 
upon  the  coast,  sea-board,  or  lake,  and  in 
view  of  the  mariner.  Each  is  under  the 
charge  of  a sergeant  and  assistant,  whose 
duty  may  be  described  as  pickets  of  warn- 
ing on  the  fringe  of  the  country.  The  ob- 
servations from  the  observing  stations  hav- 
ing converged  upon  Washington,  and  tho 
general  and  special  predications  arrived  at, 
the  announcements  radiate  from  the  central 
office — the  brain — along  the  wires,  or  nerves, 
to  the  remotest  digits  upon  the  signal  hal- 
yards. 

When,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  signal 
station  is  placed  in  the  Life-saving  Service 
station,  a farther  advan- 
tage is  gained,  as  the  two 
work  well  together,  and 
the  Life-saving  Service  has 
the  benefit  of  the  wires  of 
the  sister  enterprise. 

The  cautionary  signal  of 
the  United  States  Signal 
Service  is  a square  red  tlag 
with  a black  square  in  the 
centre  by  day ; a red  light 
is  used  by  night.  The  flags 
are  of  two  sizes — 15X15 
feet  and  8X8  feet,  the 
black  square  being  one-ninth  of  the  area  of 
the  flag.  The  larger  flag  is  used  for 
important  stations,  about  ten  in  num-  1 
her,  and  the  smaller  flag  for  tho  other  / 
stations.  *"1 

The  stations  on  the  Atlantic  are  from  V 
Maine  to  Texas,  and  on  the  lakes  from  1 
Oswego  to  Duluth.  The  number  of  5 
stations  on  the  Atlantic  proper  is  twen-  V 
ty-fonr,  counting  Koy  West ; and  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  six,  omitting  Key  West, 
already  enumerated.  The  lakes  have 
fifteen  stations.  Warning  notices  are  also 
sent  by  telegraph  to  the  Canadian  meteor- 
ological service  when  any  disturbance  oc- 
curs which  is  likely  to  affect  them,  and  is* 
distributed  to  the  points  interested. 

The  purport  of  the  signal  is  this : “ A wind 
having  a velocity  of  twenty-five  miles  an 
hour  may  shortly  be  expected  at  this  place.” 

That  is  all  that  the  flag  professes  to  say ; 


the  probable  excess  over  twenty-five  miles 
an  hour,  aud  the  direction  of  the  wind,  are 
not  given  by  the  flag.  The  time  may  short- 
ly arrive  when,  by  an  extension  of  the  sys- 
tem, the  additional  data,  such  as  “severe 
storm  expected,”  may  be  embodied  in  tho 
signal;  but  at  present  the  notice  is  just 
what  it  is  called  and  professes  to  be — “ cau- 
tionary.” It  is  then  the  duty  of  the  mari- 
ner, shipper,  or  whoever  else  is  interested, 
to  consult  the  weather  report  for  farther 
information,  and  to  make  frequent  exam- 
inations of  local  barometers  and  other  in- 
struments, and  study  the  local  signs  of  tho 
weather. 

When  the  time  shall  arrive  that  tho  Sig- 
nal Service  shall  have  sufficient  confidence 
in  its  data  to  make  more  detailed  display  of 
warning,  affording  more  explicit  notice  of 
tho  expected  disturbance,  tho  signals  will 
have  a more  elaborate  reading.  The  au- 
thorities will  then  determine  upon  a method 
and  code,  and  perhaps  may  find  it  desirable 
to  use  objects  which  are  not  subject  to 
change  of  apparent  shape  according  to  the 
position  from  which  they  are  viewed.  One 
or  two  modes  have  been  adopted  in  Europe, 
and  may  be  noticed. 

Redl’s  system  of  cones  for  telegraphy  was 
particularly  designed  to  construct  the  indi- 
vidual portions  which  were  associated  to 
form  a signal  so  that  they  could  be  read 
wherever  they  could  be  seen;  not  liable, 
like  a flag,  to  be  blown  toward  or  away 
from  the  observer,  so  as  to  be  illegible  to 
him,  nor  liable  in  a calm  to  hang  down  the 
mast,  and  be  therefore  useless.  Redl’s  sys- 
tem consists  of  four  cones  attached  to  a 
mast,  and  normally  in  a collapsed  state. 
Either  may  bo  spread,  umbrella  fashion,  by 
pulling  on  a cord,  and  the  group  shows  the 
mode  of  indication  of  the  numerals  from  1 
to  0.  ' A cone  of  three  feet  base  is  ordinarily 
visible  in  daylight  at  five  miles’  distance, 
and  the  code  may  be  used  by  means  of  black 
and  white  flags  in  the  absence  of  cones. 


bh>l'b  oons  system* 


The  number  indicated  by  a series  of  succes- 
sive displays  is  referred  to  in  a code  book 
of  some  60,000  possible  messages. 

Admiral  Fitzroy’s  (English)  storm  signal 
consists  of  a bollowr  cylinder  and  cone,  either 
of  which,  or  both  simultaneously,  may  bo 
suspended  from  a mast  or  staff'  so  as  to  be 
visible  to  ships  in  port  or  in  a roadstead. 
Their  positions  and  grouping  denote  the 


CAUTIONARY  SIGNAL 
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probable  direction  of  the  wind  in  an  ap- 
proaching storm.  Thus : cone  point  upward 
to  the  right  of  the  staff — northerly  gale; 
cone  point  downward  to  the  left  of  the  staff 
— southerly  gale;  cylinder  above — expect 
dangerous  wiuds  from  both  quarters  succes- 
sively; upright  cone  above  cylinder— dan- 
gerous wind  expected  from  the  north;  re- 
versed cone  below  cylinder — dangerous  wind 
expected  from  the  south;  and  so  on. 

It  took  some  time  to  inspire  the  British 
sailor  with  confidence  in  the  storm  signals 
of  Admiral  Fitzroy,  but  in  1864  it  was  found 


ADMIRAL  FITZROY ’S  SIGNALS. 


in  England  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  storm 
warnings  had  proved  correct,  and  in  1865 
that  73  per  cent,  had  been  verified.  In 
France,  during  the  year  1865,  seventy-one 
warnings  were  realized,  and  seventy-six  in 
the  following  year  ; 89  per  cent,  of  the  storms 
which  occurred  were  signaled  in  the  first 
winter,  and  94  per  ccut.  during  the  second. 
The  North  German  Seeicarte  mentions  that 
out  of  the  storm  warnings  hoisted  at  Ham- 
burg in  a given  period 94  per  cent,  were  cor- 
rect. The  forecasts  of  the  weather  are  de- 
rived in  Europe  more  largely  than  in  the 
United  States  from  local  observations,  and 
less  relatively  from  observed  movements  at 
distant  points.  The  extent  of  territory'  of 
the  United  States  is  peculiarly  favorable  in 
allowing  the  movements  of  a storm  to  be 
traced  from  point  to  point,  and  to  be  antic- 
ipated iu  regions  to  which  it  is  trending. 
The  United  States  mariner  has  not  alone 
the  benefit  of  observations  and  deductions 
from  local  instruments,  but  also  of  predic- 
tions from  the  head-qnarters  of  the  govern- 
ment service,  derived  from  the  tri-daily  re- 
ports of  all  the  atmospheric  conditions  at 
widely  separated  points  of  observation,  tak- 
en at  the  same  instant  of  absolute  time — 
observatory  time  at  Washington.  As  a 
storm  from  the  Gulf  or  the  Northwest  drifts 
into  the  area  of  observation,  its  course, 
force,  and  extent  are  obtained  from  colla- 
tion of  the  data  from  various  points,  and 
the  time  of  its  arrival  at  any  point  within 
its  sweep  is  fore-annonneed  with  substantial 
accuracy. 

Vou  LVIIL-Na  343.-7 
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MISS  LAURESTON  was  standing  at  her 
study  window  in  hrown-study.  She 
was  an  elderly  lady  of  some  forty  years, 
with  handsome,  severe  features,  and  a fig- 
ure so  straight  that  it  seemed  never  to  have 
unbent  since  the  days  of  babyhood.  The 
room,  with  its  sombre  tints,  was  handsome 
and  dignified  like  its  owner,  its  floor  soft 
with  dark  Smyrna  carpets,  and  its  walls  im- 
posing with  row  upon  row  of  soberly  bound 
volumes.  The  distant  firc-liglit  executed  a 
sort  of  witches1  dance  over  the  dark  fore- 
ground and  the  motionless  figure  at  the 
window.  It  was  Christmas  night  through 
the  world,  and  a robin’s  snow  was  falling 
softly  outside. 

Miss  Laureston  watched  the  snow-flakes 
dropping  silently  iuto  the  circle  of  faint 
light,  until  the  gathering  darkness  changed 
the  glass  to  a mirror  which  showed  her 
nothing  hut  a tall  ghostly  form  answering 
to  her  own.  She  looked  at  this  form  curi- 
ously at  first,  and  then  uneasily.  Even  as 
it  stood  between  her  and  the  outer  world, 
and  set  before  her  eyes  the  room  that  lay 
behind  her,  so  it  seemed  to  stand  between 
her  and  the  onward-coming  life,  and  to  set 
before  her  thoughts  the  life  that  lay  behind 
her. 

It  was  a large,  lonely  house  she  lived 
in,  with  no  friends,  no  guests,  no  Christ- 
mas cheer.  She  remembered  another  house, 
many  miles  away,  that  used  to  be  lighted 
from  top  to  bottom  when  Christmas  came 
round.  And  on  dark  winter  nights  the 
glass  used  to  throw  back  another  figure  be- 
side her  own — a delicate  girlish  figure  that 
was  sometimes  laughing,  sometimes  crying, 
sometimes  merry,  sometimes  reproachful, 
but  in  all  its  myriad  moods  never  other 
than  loving  and  innocent — the  figure  of 
her  young  sister.  And  in  all  the  world  no 
stranger  was  less  likely  to  know  of  its 
present  abiding-place  than  she  herself  this 
Christmas  night. 

Camilla — Milly — Milly  Laureston.  The 
name  was  in  her  thoughts  oftener  to-night 
than  it  had  been  on  her  lips  for  twelve  long 
years.  One  picture  came  back  very  bright- 
ly: the  old  homestead,  with  its  quaint  slop- 
ing roof,  from  whose  highest  window  one 
could  see  the  spire  of  the  village  church, 
and  hear  the  noon  bell  when  the  day  was 
still.  It  was  on  one  of  those  still  days  that 
she  had  taken  the  little  one  from  the  arms 
that  folded  it  so  quietly,  and  carried  it  to 
her  own  room,  knowing  that  she  at  ten  and 
Milly  at  two  were  both  alone  in  the  world. 

Alone,  except  for  an  old  uncle,  who,  hear- 
ing of  his  sistor-in-law’s  death,  came  back 
to  settle  himself  at  the  homestead,  and  to 
give  to  the  two  children  a care  more  affec- 
tionate than  wise  daring  the  few  remaining 
years  of  his  life. 
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From  the  first,  Agnes  was  his  favorite. 
He  was  an  infirm  man,  withdrawn  from  all 
the  active  affairs  of  life,  and  with  some- 
thing of  the  old  alchemist’s  spirit  in  his 
blood ; most  happy  when  left  undisturbed  to 
his  library  and  his  laboratory.  Miss  Lau- 
reston  remembered  as  if  it  were  but  yester- 
day that  weird  room  fitted  up  under  the 
sloping  eaves,  with  the  pale  blue  light  from 
the  spirit-lamps  shining  over  retorts  and 
mysterious  bottles.  The  curious  noises  and 
explosions  never  terrified  her  as  they  did  her 
sister.  While  Milly  would  throw  her  apron 
over  her  head,  and  hide  in  the  farthest  cor- 
ner of  the  house,  she  would  creep  up  the  at- 
tic stairs,  and,  with  her  face  pressed  close  to 
the  laboratory  door,  would  listen  in  breath- 
less expectation  for  the  next  developments 
from  within.  Oue  day  her  uncle  found  her 
there,  and  after  that  the  mysterious  room 
was  made  free  to  her,  though  prohibited  to 
the  rest  of  the  household.  She  never  dis- 
arranged his  implements  or  meddled  with 
his  dangerous  reagents.  No  mouse  could 
be  quieter  than  she  was,  or  more  unlike  a 
child.  With  her  noiseless  ways,  her  love  of 
books,  her  dislike  of  every  thing  that  was 
not  decorous  and  quiet,  her  hatred  of  weak- 
ness and  demonstration,  she  grew  into  the 
old  man’s  life  just  in  proportion  as  she  grew 
farther  away  from  her  sister’s. 

Milly  was  a little  hoiden,  laughing,  pout- 
ing, crying,  caressing,  all  in  one  breath.  As 
a child,  she  could  not  be  trusted  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  any  thing  that  was  breakable ; 
and  her  pranks  were  as  countless  as  they 
were  troublesome  to  her  grave  older  sister 
and  uncle.  As  a maiden,  she  was  full  of 
caprice,  hated  gloominess,  and  filled  the 
house  with  young  companions  after  her  own 
sunshiny  heart.  Agnes  was  patient  with 
her,  but  it  was  the  patience  of  a superior 
being  for  an  iuferior.  Mr.  Laureston  was 
kind  to  both  his  nieces,  but  he  treated  Mil- 
ly as  a troublesome  child,  Agnes  as  a valued 
confidante.  The  years  that  lessened  the 
practical  difference  in  the  ages  of  the  two 
girls  only  increased  this  unconscious  differ- 
ence of  treatment.  He  died  when  Milly  was 
fifteen,  and  never  guessed  what  a silent,  un- 
complaining, though  childish,  longing  for 
love  was  springing  up  in  the  heart  of  his 
younger  niece  with  her  growing  womanhood. 

Agnes  was  at  that  time  twenty-three,  and 
considering  the  difference  in  the  ages  of  the 
two  sisters,  as  well  as  his  own  limited  knowl- 
edge of  the  character  of  one  of  them,  he  was 
perhaps  justified  in  leaving  his  property  as 
he  did.  Almost  every  thing  was  given  over 
into  the  hands  of  Agnes.  She  was  made 
the  guardian  of  her  young  sister.  A small 
sum  was  to  belong  unconditionally  to  Milly 
when  she  came  of  age.  The  remainder  of 
the  large  estate  was  settled  upon  Agnes, 
leaving  it  to  her  judgment  and  generosity 
what  part  of  it  her  sister  was  to  inherit. 


Miss  Laureston  thought  of  all  this,  walk- 
ing restlessly  up  and  down  the  room,  and 
struggling  with  the  dumb  pain  that  filled 
her  heart.  She  knew  that  she  had  fulfilled 
that  trust  conscientiously.  She  had  at  once 
resolved  to  give  Milly  half  the  property  on 
her  majority,  and  had  devoted  her  life  to 
the  fitting  of  her  sister  for  the  responsible 
station  she  was  to  occupy. 

Never  was  a kitten  more  unwilling  to  be 
trained  than  was  Milly  Laureston.  She 
would  not  study ; she  could  not  be  made  to 
walk  sedately  or  to  behave  herself  properly 
at  home  or  abroad.  When  she  was  scolded, 
she  would  cry  like  a baby ; when  she  was 
petted,  she  would  flush  and  brighten,  and 
some  new  piece  of  mischief  would  dauco 
into  her  eyes.  Every  thing  frightened  her, 
from  a mouse  to  a ghost,  and  grave  talk 
only  made  her  hide  her  face  and  run  away. 

Agnes  was  strong,  calm,  and  self-repress- 
ed. A caress  from  her  was  a sign  of  the 
deepest  emotion,  and  when  Milly  begged  for 
them  constantly,  and  told  her  with  tears 
that  she  did  not  love  her  because  of  the 
want  of  them,  she  only  smiled  and  tried  to 
have  patience  with  her  sister’s  weakness. 
In  all  this  she  was  ignorant  of  the  pain  she 
was  giving,  or  of  the  childish  heart  that  was 
longing  so  passionately  to  bo  loved  in  its 
own  way. 

She  was  ignorant  of  it  this  Christmas 
night,  and  did  not  know  why  the  look  that 
used  often  to  bo  on  Milly’s  face,  like  that  of 
a child  in  pain,  should  haunt  her  so  bitterly. 
The  lonely  room,  the  lonely  house,  the  lone- 
ly life,  out  of  which  that  face  with  its  shining 
hair  had  gone  twelve  years  ago — these  were 
all  that  remained  to  her  to-night. 

Milly  had  left  her,  had  run  away  from 
homo,  leaving  no  clew  by  which  to  trace 
her.  They  afterward  ascertained  that  she 
was  married  to  a strolling  actor,  Paul  Geas- 
ner,  whom  Miss  Laureston  would  have  dis- 
dained to  receive  among  her  servants — a 
disreputable  foreigner  who  had  found  his 
way  to  Milly’s  heart  by  a handsome  face 
aud  a soft,  caressing  manner. 

Agnes  took  up  her  life  again  as  best  she 
could,  sternly  resolving  that  it  should  not 
bo  broken  by  the  fault  of  another.  She  sold 
the  old  homestead,  and  looked  around  for 
another  home.  A cousin  who  had  been  an 
old  school  frieud,  and  who  was  married  now, 
wrote  from  a distaut  town  begging  her  to 
make  her  home  with  them.  This  she  would 
not  do ; but  feeling  evou  in  her  self-isolation 
some  need  of  human  friendship,  she  bought 
the  house  she  now  occupied,  and  which  was 
only  a short  distance  from  her  cousin’s,  and 
moved  there  in  less  than  a mouth  after  her 
sister’s  marriage.  Here  she  had  lived  for 
twelve  years,  aud  here  she  was  growing  old. 

Her  cousin  had  two  children — a boy  of 
five,  and  a little  girl  younger  still ; but  the 
baby  face  of  the  little  oue  bore  some  shad- 
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owy  resemblance  to  her  sister’s,  and  she 
shrunk  from  seeing  it.  Harry  was  more  of 
a favorite,  and  soon  contrived  to  make  him- 
self very  much  at  home  in  Aant  Agnes’s 
sombre  house. 

As  Miss  Laureston  brought  her  thoughts 
down  to  this  point,  she  remembered  that  to- 
morrow was  Christmas,  and  that  this  young 
gentleman  probably  had  unlimited  expecta- 
tions from  her  liberality  on  that  occasion. 
Breaking  away  from  ber  thoughts,  she  sent 
for  the  old  nurse,  w ho  bad  come  with  her  to 
her  new  home,  and  had  never  been  absent 
from  her  a week  at  a time  since  her  baby- 
hood. 

“Nurse,  has  any  thing  been  done  for  Har- 
ry ? I forgot  all  about  him,  and  he  will  be 
disappointed  if  he  does  not  get  something 
to-morrow.” 

“ lie  won’t  be  disappointed,  Miss  Agnes,” 
said  the  old  woman,  a comical  look  Hitting 
over  her  rugged  face — “leastwise,  not  un- 
less he’s  very  unreasonable.  If  you’ll  just 
have  lights,  so  as  to  make  it  a bit  more 
cheerful  for  you,  I’ll  show  you  some  little 
things  out  here  in  the  hall  closet.” 

Miss  Laureston  rang  for  the  lights,  and 
then  stepped  ont  into  the  hall  and  peered 
curiously  into  the  dim  closet  in  search  of 
the  “little  things.” 

She  held  up  her  hands  in  dismay.  It 
was  a perfect  store-room  of  child’s  play- 
things, all  jumbled  together  in  utter  con- 
fusion. Sleds,  kites,  hoops,  balls,  toy  vil- 
lages, diminutive  fire-engines,  picture-books, 
trumpets  suggestive  of  dire  sounds,  and 
bright  jackkuives  suggestive  of  still  direr 
results — playthings  with  and  without  name, 
enough  to  supply  a regiment  of  children, 
met  her  astonished  eyes. 

“Nurse,  nurse,”  she  exclaimed,  “ what  are 
we  going  to  do  w ith  all  these  things  f Why, 
there  will  be  nothing  left  to  give  him  all 
the  rest  of  his  days!  Kites  aud  hoops  in 
the  winter!  And  there — yes,  that  is  cer- 
tainly a doll  and  a doll’s  house!” 

“For  Master  Harry’s  little  sister  these 
things  are,”  interposed  the  old  woman. 

Miss  Laureston  stopped  short  in  sadden 
confusion  ; she  had  forgotten  the  existence 
of  the  little  girl. 

“To  be  sure,”  she  said,  hurriedly;  “you 
were  quite  right,  nurse.  I have  been  too 
much  occupied  to  thiuk  about  it.  But  Har- 
ry can  not  have  all  these  things.  Here  are 
cnongh  to  fill  a toy-shop.” 

“No,  Miss  Agnes;  but  I thought,  per- 
haps, after  you’d  taken  all  yon  wanted  for 
the  children,  you’d  like  to  send  the  others 
to  those  Caxtons  that  live  down  near  the 
village.  They  are  os  poor  as  poor  can  be, 
and  the  house  is  just  packed  with  children. 
I don’t  expect  they  even  know  what  Christ- 
mas means.” 

For  the  second  time  Miss  Laureston  blush- 
ed with  self-reproach. 


“What  a selfish,  unfeeling  person  I am!” 
she  mentally  ejaculated.  “My  very  serv- 
ants have  more  thought  for  the  poor  than  I.” 

She  turned  slowly  back  to  the  library, 
saying,  “Yes,  nurse;  send  them  auy  thing 
you  please.  And  put  in  a chicken  or  two 
with  the  other  things.” 

The  fire-light  and  lamp-light  together 
made  the  room  look  very  cheerful  as  she 
closed  the  door  behind  her  and  shut  out 
the  world.  But  Miss  Laurestou’s  thoughts 
were  any  tliiug  hut  cheerful.  . 

“A  lonely  old  woman,”  she  was  saying  to 
herself,  “ forgetting  every  body,  and  forgot- 
ten by  every  body.  That  is  what  I shall  be 
soon.  Not  a soul  the  better  or  happier  be- 
cause I am  iu  tbe  world.  I wonder,”  she 
thought,  confusedly,  “ whether  I have  not 
made  a mistake  somewhere  ? There  must 
be  a way  to  people’s  hearts,  but  I don’t 
know  how  to  take  it ; I don’t  remember 
that  I ever  cared  to  know.” 

“ Did  she  care  now  ?”  she  asked  herself, 
with  a vague  uneasiness  growing  out  of  her 
thoughts  about  her  sister.  She  was  not 
quite  sure,  but  she  remembered  that  Milly 
used  to  care.  Milly  used  to  be  fond  of  chil- 
dren too.  Perhaps  if  she  were  to  take  a 
little  child  home — But  at  this  point  she 
roused  herself,  and  tried  to  shake  off  her 
fancies.  What  love  of  children  had  she,  or 
understanding  of  them,  to  fit  her  for  such  a 
responsibility  f “ The  child  would  fear  me,” 
she  thought,  drearily,  “just  as  Milly  used  to. 
I must  even  go  my  own  way  till  I am  old.” 

She  walked  up  and  down  the  room  once 
or  twice,  and  at  last  stopped  before  a large 
picture  that  rested  on  an  easel.  It  was  a 
beautiful  engraving  of  the  head  of  the  An- 
gel Gabriel,  by  Delaroche.  The  exquisite 
outline,  the  wonderful  meekness  aud  pnrity 
of  the  bent  head,  moved  her  as  they  bad 
never  done  before.  The  saintliness  that 
encompassed  it  touched  her  life  with  a feel- 
ing of  comfort.  She  returned  to  it  several 
times  during  the  long  lonely  evening,  aud 
after  she  fell  asleep,  had  a carious  dream 
concerning  it. 

She  thought  she  was  walking  along  a 
very  rough  aud  stony  road,  carrying  a little 
child  in  her  arms.  A thick  darkness  was 
around  her,  so  that  she  continually  stumbled 
aud  fell.  As  she  went  on  some  on©  came 
softly  up  behind,  aud  she  looked  round  and 
saw  the  Angel  Gabriel  by  the  faint  light 
which  shone  around  his  head.  He  held  in 
his  hand  a trumpet  which  he  raised  to  his 
lips,  but  instead  of  sound  blew  from  it  light 
— a broad  and  brilliant  radiance  that  illu- 
mined the  whole  landscape.  Being  in  her 
sleep  without  fear  of  him,  she  asked,  “Do 
you  light  my  path  becauso  I have  this  child 
in  my  arms  T” 

“Yes,”  he  answered.  “As  long  as  you 
carry  that  child,  you  shall  havo  light  wher- 
ever yon  go.” 
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After  that  the  dream  grew  indistinct,  and 
gradually  faded  away  in  deeper  sleep. 

The  next  day  was  clear  and  pleasant,  with 
a light  snow  only  an  inch  or  two  deep  cov- 
ering the  ground.  About  noon  she  remem- 
bered Harry,  and  began  to  wonder  w hether 
he  would  make  her  a Christmas  call  or  not. 

That  was  the  precise  point  which  Master 
Harry  himself,  perched  on  an  old  stone  wall 
not  many  rods  away,  was  anxious  to  settle ; 
for  he  was  strictly  forbidden  to  go  to  Aunt 
Agnes’s  house  that  morning,  Mrs.  Gaston, 
knowing  his  propensity  to  demand  presents, 
having  proved  obdurate  to  his  most  pathet- 
ic coaxings.  As  far  as  the  turn  in  the  road 
where  the  stone  wall  ended  he  might  go, 
and  no  farther.  Was  ever  such  a Tantalus 
restriction  devised  before  T for  there  in  sight  j 
were  the  very  chimneys  down  which  he 
was  suro  Santa  Claus  had  swooped  the 
night  before.  He  was  not  quite  sure  that 
it  was  not  his  solemn  duty  to  go  and  divide 
the  spoils,  on  the  principle  of  a law  of  na- 
ture superseding  an  artificial  one ; but  as 
his  conscience  was  uncomfortably  active,  he 
compromised  the  matter  by  resolving  to 
stay  where  he  was — as  long  as  the  snow 
lasted. 

The  snow  was  rapidly  disappearing,  but 
delightful  hoards  of  it  still  lurked  in  the  cool 
crannies  of  the  wall.  While  he  was  down 
on  his  knees  busily  unearthing  a specially 
fine  deposit,  two  hands  suddenly  appeared 
over  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  a little  girl 
miraculously  dropped  into  the  road  at  his 
side.  She  was  muffled  up  in  coarse  wrap- 
pings, and  came  down  on  her  feet  like  a 
gigantic  snow-ball. 

Harry  stared  at  her  a moment  or  two, 
and  then  he  got  up  and  stared  at  the  wall. 
But  it  was  a very  thick  and  high  one,  far 
above  his  head,  and  he  could  see  nothing  at 
all;  only  he  fancied  he  heard  a faint  rus- 
tling, as  if  a snake  were  slipping  away 
among  the  dead  leaves  on  the  other  side. 
When  the  sound  died  away  he  turned  his 
attention  to  his  new  comrade.  She  was  a 
tiny  little  creature,  shivering  with  the  cold, 
and  half  sobbing  with  fright  and  sleepiness. 
When  Harry  touched  her  she  stopped  cry- 
ing, and  looked  at  him  out  of  a pair  of  big 
blue  eyes. 

“You  is  not  as  pretty  as  my  little  sister,” 
said  Harry,  after  a critical  inspection  of  her 
eyes,  nose,  and  mouth.  “ Who’s  your  mam- 
ma f”  he  demanded,  receiving  no  answer  to 
this  remark.  “Is  you  Santa  Claus’s  little 
girl,  and  did  he  drop  you  here  for  a Christ- 
mas present  f” 

Still  no  answer,  but  the  same  wondering 
look. 

“It’s  perlite  to  answer  when  people 
speaks  to  you,  mamma  says.” 

Finding  that  this  hint  was  not  taken,  he 
offered  to  initiate  her  into  the  mystery  of 
making  snow-balls,  in  the  hope  that  this 


might  unloosen  her  tongue.  The  child 
seemed  to  understand  this  language,  for  she 
laughed  gleefully,  and  the  two  soon  estab- 
lished a very  satisfactory  copartnership  in 
mud  and  snow. 

But  by-and-by  pmdence  suggested  to 
Harry  that  he  should  beat  a retreat  in  one 
direction  or  the  other,  for  very  soon  mamma 
would  be  sending  to  look  for  him.  He 
looked  at  his  companion,  and  seeing  what  a 
little  creature  she  was,  a dim  sense  of  mas- 
culine responsibility  concerning  her  began 
to  enter  his  mind. 

“ Are  you  a-coming  to  visit  my  mamma  f” 
he  asked,  doubtfully.  Then  a bright  thought 
popped  into  his  head,  a delightful  reconcili- 
ation of  duty  and  iuterest.  “ You’s  a-going 
to  see  Aunt  Agnes,”  ho  proclaimed,  decisive- 
ly. “ I’ll  go  and  show  you  the  way,  ’cause 
you’s  too  little  to  go  alone.  Mamma  will 
be  very  glad  if  I doesn’t  let  you  go  alone.” 

The  child  stood  still,  looking  at  him  with 
the  same  questioning  blue  eyes. 

“Mamma  will  be  very  glad,”  repeated 
Harry,  with  dignity,  holding  out  his  hand. 

She  put  her  little  fat  one  into  it,  and  he 
led  her  toward  the  house  with  sparkling 
eyes. 

“I  will  tell  Aunt  Agnes  you’s  a present 
from  Santa  Claus,  and  then  pYaps — pYaps 
she’ll  say  he  left  a present  for  me  too.” 

But  though  the  house  was  in  sight,  they 
did  not  get  over  the  road  very  fast ; the  tiny 
feet  of  Harry’s  little  Christmas  present  were 
hardly  used  to  walking  on  smooth  floors; 
they  stumbled  very  uncertainly  through  the 
clinging  mud  left  by  the  melting  of  the 
snow.  He  had  fairly  to  drag  her  up  the 
broad  front  steps  at  last.  This  accomplish- 
ed with  some  difficulty,  he  marched  straight 
to  the  library  to  find  Aunt  Agnes,  still  pull- 
ing her  along  by  the  hand,  and  pushed  open 
the  door  without  ceremony. 

Seldom  had  two  dirtier  children  invaded 
a well-ordered  room  than  the  two  who  met 
Miss  Laureston’a  astonished  eyes  as  she 
looked  up  from  her  book.  Harry  dropped 
the  child’s  hand  and  ran  up  to  her. 

“ Aunt  Agues,  you  said  you  did  want  a 
little  boy  one  time  when  I corned  to  see  you. 
I couldn’t  find  any  little  boy,  ’cause  they  all 
have  mammas ; but  I found  a little  girl,  and 
she’s  a Christmas  present  for  you,  auntie, 
from  Santa  Claus.” 

Miss  Laureston  looked  in  bewilderment 
from  her  nephew  as  he  calmly  appropriated 
and  presented  his  treasure-trove  to  the  lit- 
tle stranger  he  had  left  standing  near  the 
door.  Such  a baby  os  she  looked,  and  so 
forlorn,  standing  there  all  alone  in  that 
great  room,  with  both  tiny  hands  clinging 
to  a chair,  and  her  eyes  half  closing  from 
sheer  weariness.  Something  woke  up  in 
Miss  Laureston’s  heart  that  had  never  been 
there  before,  and  she  hastily  crossed  tho 
room  and  lifted  the  child  in  her  arms,  mud* 
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dy  dress  and  all.  As  she  did  so,  her  eyes 
rested  upon  the  picture  of  the  Angel  Gabriel, 
and  a sudden  thrill  weut  through  her  at  the 
remembrance  of  her  dream.  The  child  went 
quietly  to  sleep  without  even  looking  to  see 
who  held  her,  and  Miss  Laureston  studied 
the  baby  face  so  close  to  her  own  with  a 
carious  mixture  of  uncertainty  and  satis- 
faction. 

“ Harry,”  she  said,  “ come  here  and  tell 
me  who  this  little  girl  is.” 

But  Harry,  having  caught  a glimpse  of 
nurse  in  the  hall,  had  already  stolen  out  of 
the  room,  with  a prophetic  inkling  of  the 
things  to  be  revealed  in  that  closet. 

Miss  Laureston  waited  patiently  for  an 
hoar,  still  holding  the  sleeping  child  in  her 
arms,  till  her  nephew  again  made  his  ap- 
pearance, with  sundry  hoops,  steam-engines, 
and  carts  bouncing  after  him.  Then  she 
repeated  her  inquiry:  “Who  is  this  little 
girl  f” 

“ I don’  know,”  said  Harry.  " She  corned 
over  the  wall  all  of  a sudden ; two  hands 
dropped  her  down  in  the  road.  I guess  it 
was  Santa  Claus.” 

When  Mi 88  Laureston  came  fully  to  un- 
derstand the  facts  of  Harry's  marvellous 
story,  there  was  a commotion  in  the  great 
house.  Servants  were  sent  right  and  left 
to  discover  the  owner  of  the  child  her  neph- 
ew had  abducted.  The  stone  wall,  the  neigh- 
boring woods,  all  the  country  round,  were 
searched,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  little 
girl  wore  coarse  clothes,  not  unlike  those 
of  the  children  of  poor  families,  and  tied 
around  her  neck  was  a handkerchief  of 
somew  hat  finer  quality,  having  on  it  the 
name  Camilla  E.  Beckwith. 

The  old  nurse  was  the  first  to  discover 
the  name,  and  showed  it  to  her  mistress, 
with  some  hesitation,  remembering  the  oth- 
er Camilla,  w ho  was  Milly  Gessner  now,  and 
never  Milly  Laureston  again. 

Miss  Lanreston  just  glanced  at  it,  and 
turned  away  her  head. 

“Take  it  away,  nurse,”  she  said,  wearily, 
“ and  ask  Mr.  Adams  to  call  here  as  soon  os 
he  can  make  it  convenient.  I want  to  con- 
sult him  about  the  best  way  of  advertising 
for  the  child's  friends.  This  name  will  be 
of  some  help.” 

Mr.  Adams  was  her  lawyer;  ho  made  bis 
appearance  that  afternoon,  and  was  soon 
put  in  possession  of  the  whole  story,  as  far 
as  any  body  knew  it.  But  when  she  came 
to  the  name  a sudden  look  of  intelligence 
flashed  over  his  face. 

“Camilla  Beckwith,  you  saidf  There 
was  no  other  mark  found  upon  any  of  her 
clothing  f” 

“ None  that  we  could  discover.” 

“And  the  clothes  were  coarse  like  those 
worn  by  poor  people  ?” 

“All  except  the  handkerchief,  which  was 
of  fine  quality.” 


“ Then  I suppose  that  I can  tell  you  her 
parentage,  Miss  Laureston ; but  I fear  it  will 
not  be  of  much  use  in  solving  the  question 
what  is  to  be  done  with  her.”  To  his  sur- 
prise something  very  like  pleasure  came 
into  the  eyes  of  his  companiou  at  this  last 
remark.  He  waited  a moment,  but  as  she 
gave  no  explanation  of  it,  he  went  on : “ You 
doubtless  are  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
suicides  are  unfortunately  not  uncommon 
among  the  poor  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
when  the  cold  weather  causes  increased 
destitution  f” 

Miss  Lanreston  started,  and  then  asked, 
“Are  the  child's  parents  dead?  Did  either 
of  them — ” 

Mr.  Adams  answered  the  question  as  if 
she  had  finished  it.  “Yes;  the  woman  I 
believe  to  be  the  mother  of  the  child  was 
found  drowned  in  the  river  last  night.  Her 
body  was  taken  to  the  morgue,  and  on  it 
were  several  articles  of  clothing  marked 
with  that  same  name — Camilla  Beckwith. 
She  was,  moreover,  identified  with  a woman 
who  has  been  lurking  round  this  neighbor- 
hood for  several  days,  having  with  her  a 
child  like  the  one  you  describe.  Doubtless 
with  some  notion  of  providing  for  its  safety, 
she  dropped  it  down  beside  your  nephew  in 
the  curious  manner  he  reported  before  going 
away  to  carry  out  her  own  desperate  plan.” 

“Drowned!  On  Christmas  night!”  re- 
peated Miss  Laureston,  in  a low,  oppressed 
voice.  “ The  very  night  of  all  others  that 
the  world  is  full  of  happiness !” 

“ It  was  very  sad.  If  she  had  made  her 
poverty  known,  help  would  have  been  given 
her  without  doubt.” 

Miss  Laureston  was  silent.  Across  her 
decorous,  quiet,  well-ordered  life  flashed  the 
vision  of  this  suffering  woman,  to  whom  no 
help  was  so  welcome  as  the  help  that  came 
from  the  dark  river.  She  felt  almost  suffo- 
cated, as  if  from  a bodily  feeling  of  the 
pressure  of  human  suffering.  It  was  the 
first  time  any  pain  but  her  own  had  ever 
come  so  near  to  her.  It  was  the  first  time 
she,  whose  whole  ideal  of  life  was  prond 
strength,  had  ever  felt  pity  for  despairing 
weakness.  In  the  midst  of  her  confused 
thoughts  a conviction  crept  through  her 
that  this  new  anguish  of  pity,  this  strong 
yearning  over  the  motherless  child,  was  the 
first  ray  of  the  visionary  light  that  should 
lighten  her  path. 

“ My  Helen— -my  Light!”  she  repeated,  soft- 
ly, to  herself,  with  a sudden  resolve  to  call 
the  baby  Helen,  because  of  its  beautiful 
meaning.  She  did  not  even  say  to  herself 
that  she  would  adopt  her,  so  completely  did 
she  seem  to  belong  to  her  and  to  no  other 
in  all  the  world. 

“May  I not  see  the  little  girlf”  asked 
Mr.  Adams,  breaking  in  upon  her  reflections. 
“I  should  like  to  see  if  she  resembles  her 
mother.” 
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Miss  Laureston  colored,  hesitated,  and  at 
last  ordered  the  child  to  he  brought  iu.  The 
reason  of  her  hesitation  became  manifest  a 
minute  later.  The  gentleman,  who  was  ex- 
pecting to  see  a little  waif  wrapped  in  coarse 
clothes,  or  at  best  the  cast-off  garments  of 
charity,  almost  rubbed  his  eyes  with  amaze- 
ment when  the  nurse  came,  bringing  iu  her 
arms  a tiny  dimpled  maiden  arrayed  in  the 
whitest  of  white  dresses,  delicate  sash,  and 
bronze  shoes,  and  set  her  down  by  the  side 
of  the  mistress.  Most  wonderful  of  all,  there 
was  Miss  Laureston  herself,  the  strictest  and 
most  unbending  of  dignified  ladies,  actually 
stooping  over  the  child  to  caress  its  short 
silky  curls  as  it  clung  to  her  knees,  with  a 
look  as  if  she  had  forgotten  every  one  else 
in  the  room  but  the  baby  whose  face  she 
had  never  seen  till  two  short  days  ago. 

Mr.  Adams  put  on  a resigned  look,  and 
tried  to  remember  that  he  was  dealing  with 
a woman.  Miss  Laureston  presently  remem- 
bered that  she  was  dealing  with  a man,  and 
tried  to  give  her  mind  to  business.  A sud- 
den doubt  chilled  her  whether,  after  all,  she 
was  free  to  keep  her  treasnre. 

“Is  it  not  possible  that  the  child  may 
have  other  friends — besides  the  mother?” 
she  asked,  hesitatingly. 

“It  is  possible,  of  course.  Bnt  I think 
in  that  case  the  woman  would  have  left  it 
with  them,  since  she  evidently  did  not  wish 
it  to  perish  with  herself.  Besides,  judging 
by  what  we  know  of  the  mother’s  history, 
it  would  hardly  be  a benefit  to  the  little 
girl  to  give  her  over  to  such  relatives,  if 
they  exist,  nor  is  it  likely  that  they  would 
have  any  desire  or  ability  to  take  care  of 
her.  She  will  be  much  better  off  in  some 
orphan  asylum.” 

Miss  Laureston  looked  up  indignantly, 
but  was  appeased  by  the  twinkle  in  the 
lawyer’s  eyes  that  accompanied  these  last 
words. 

“No  orphan  asylum  will  ever  have  her,” 
she  said,  taking  up  the  child,  who  com- 
menced to  tug  at  her  bracelet.  The  delud- 
ed woman  immediately  took  it  off,  and  sur- 
rendered the  costly  plaything  into  the  baby 
hands,  to  be  mauled  as  it  might  suit  them. 

“She’s  welcome  to  every  thing  already, 
I see,”  remarked  Mr.  Adams,  with  another 
twinkle. 

“ She  is  welcome  to  every  thing  I have  in 
the  world,”  said  Miss  Laureston,  with  such 
evident  sincerity  that  his  politeness  hardly 
kept  him  from  a surprised  whistle. 

“Wonder  what  they’ll  think  of  this  over 
at  Gaston’s,”  ho  thought : “ those  two  chil- 
dren might  have  come  in  for  the  property 
if  this  one  hadn’t  turned  up.”  Then,  aloud, 
and  with  all  deference,  he  inquired,  “ What 
is  the  name  of  the  little  ladyf  I presume 
you  have  already  had  her  christened.” 

“Not  christened  yet,”  said  Miss  Laureston, 
laughing,  “ but  named.  Her  name  is  Helen.” 


This  she  said  with  as  much  assurance  as  if 
the  name  had  been  a fact  of  ten  years’  stand- 
ing, instead  often  minutes’,  in  her  thoughts. 

“Then,  little  Miss  Helen,  will  you  shake 
hands  with  a new  friend,  who  is  an  old  friend 
of  your — ” 

“ Of  her  aunt’s,”  said  Miss  Laureston,  com- 
posedly. “Shake  hands  with  the  gentle- 
man, Helen.” 

As  if  she  understood,  the  child  stretched 
out  a tiny  hand;  but  when  he  offered  to 
take  her  in  his  arms,  she  pulled  away  with 
a little  cooing  laugh,  and  hid  her  face  ou 
her  new  aunt’s  shoulder. 

The  color  flushed  all  over  Miss  Laureston’s 
face  with  delight,  while  she  pretended  to 
scold  Helen  for  her  shyness.  Long  years 
afterward,  she  used  to  say  that  Helen  would 
never  once  leave  her  of  her  own  free-will  to 
go  to  any  one  else  all  the  days  of  her  baby- 
hood, and  that  she  believed  it  would  almost 
have  broken  her  heart  if  she  had  done  so. 
The  child  was  happy  and  contented  with 
many  other  people  as  long  as  Aunt  Agnes 
was  not  iu  the  room,  but  w hen  she  was,  no- 
body would  answer  but  this  same  Aunt 
Agnes.  If  any  body  else  offered  to  take  her, 
she  always  had  refuge  in  the  same  pretty 
trick  of  turning  her  back  on  the  suppliant, 
and  peering  out  at  him  from  behind  Miss 
Lanreston’s  head. 

Mr.  Adams  wfas  mistaken  in  one  of  his 
surmises.  Kind,  generous  Mrs.  Gaston  nev- 
er troubled  herself  about  the  possible  dis- 
position of  her  cousin’s  money,  but  she  did 
feel  a little  astonished,  and  not  a little  hurt, 
to  think  that  her  own  baby  girl  had  always 
been  unnoticed,  while  Miss  Laureston  was 
so  ready  to  take  this  stranger  to  her  homo 
and  her  heart. 

But  then  there  was  Harry ; he  had  found 
the  mysterious  way  to  Auut  Agnes’s  heart 
— a fact  which  nobody  knew  better  than 
the  young  geutleman  himself.  Mrs.  Gaston 
thought  of  Harry,  and  thought  of  the  lone- 
ly life  her  cousin  had  led,  and  she  was  not 
able  to  keep  any  harsher  resentment  than  a 
slight  coldness  of  manner  toward  the  tiny 
princess  who  had  so  suddenly  come  to  her 
kingdom. 

Meanwhile  Miss  Laureston  gave  herself 
over  wholly  to  the  strong  affection  that  col- 
ored her  sober,  elderly  life  with  something 
of  the  lost  grace  of  youth.  She  certainly 
loved  Harry,  but  she  almost  idolized  Helen. 
The  very  faults  of  the  child  wore  beautiful 
in  her  sight,  and  no  purple  and  fine  linen 
was  too  costly  to  be  lavished  upon  her. 

Helen  soon  learned  to  talk  plainly,  to  run 
about  easily,  and  to  get  into  mischief  more 
easily.  It  took  the  whole  corps  of  servants 
to  watch  her,  and  there  were  not  many 
nooks  in  the  dark  stately  house  out  of 
which  her  dimpled  face,  with  its  flushed 
checks  and  its  soft  rings  of  shining  hair, 
did  not  peep  sooner  or  later. 
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When  night  came  Miss  Lanreston  would 
carry  her  to  the  library,  where  the  fire-light 
shone  on  the  head  of  the  Angel  Gabriel, 
and  rock  her  softly  to  sleep,  while  all  the 
flickering  light  of  the  room  seemed  to  gath- 
er and  rest  tenderly  upon  the  baby  form. 

Once,  w hen  she  had  laid  her  in  her  crib 
and  was  sitting  alone,  still  humming  softly 
to  herself  the  old  cradle  song  she  had  been 
singing  to  Helen,  a sudden  vision  came  to 
her  of  the  years  that  were  gone  and  the  life 
that  could  never  be  recalled — her  sisters 
life  and  her  own.  The  love  that  she  show- 
ered upon  the  child  up  stairs — how  much 
of  it  had  she  showed  to  her  young  sister  t 
The  kisses  that  were  rained  upon  Helen’s 
face — could  she  not  remember  the  time 
when  Milly  had  pleaded  for  only  one,  and 
reproached  her  that  she  never  gave  it  vol- 
untarily ? Could  she  not  remember  how 
the  tears  had  dropped  one  by  one  over 
Milly’s  face  when  she  told  her,  very  gently 
indeed,  that  she  was  fanciful  and  unreason- 
able in  doubting  her  love  because  it  could 
not  take  that  childish  form  f Did  she 
think  it  childish  now,  when  Helen’s  little 
band  was  laid  against  her  lipsf  and  did 
the  God  who  sent  loving,  cliild-like  hearts 
into  the  world  mean  that  they  should  be 
left  to  wear  themselves  out  with  pain  be- 
cause they  were  not  schooled  in  the  self- 
contained  dignity  of  calmer  natures  t 

For  the  second  time  the  lesson  appointed 
to  her,  the  light  that  was  to  light  her  path, 
came  in  pain,  came  at  the  hands  of  the 
child  she  had  named  Helen,  the  light  of 
her  life.  From  that  day  Miss  Laureston 
learned  to  distrust  herself.  Remembering 
her  own  childhood,  it  made  her  uneasy  to 
see  Helen  grave  even  for  a moment,  or  turn- 
ing from  her  play  to  books.  It  pleased  her 
best  when  the  child  was  busiest  at  mis- 
chief and  every  corner  of  the  dim  rooms 
echoed  with  her  laughter,  so  that  she  was 
fairly  in  danger  of  being  left  to  grow  up  in 
ignorance,  if  Miss  Laureston’s  common-sense 
had  not  finally  come  to  the  rescue.  She  was 
eager  that  Harry  should  spend  much  of 
every  day  at  her  house,  in  order  that  Helen 
might  have  some  one  of  her  own  age  to 
play  with.  And  when  the  two  had  suc- 
ceeded in  devising  any  specially  unheard- 
of  prank,  the  cheerfulness  with  which  she 
went  round  inspecting  damages  was  an  in- 
describable exasperation  to  the  unlucky 
servant  who  had  to  restore  order. 

The  two  children  grew  up  inseparable  in 
all  their  plays,  having  only  one  chronic  bone 
of  dispute  between  them — for  Hairy  would 
not  own  that  Helen  was  as  pretty  as  his  sister. 
The  little  lady  felt  herself  greatly  aggrieved 
at  such  uncomplimentary  speeches,  and  al- 
ways retorted  by  leaving  him  to  himself,  and 
running  away  to  find  Aunt  Agues.  Harry 
soon  found  wisdom  to  bo  tho  better  part  of 
valor,  and  compromised  his  principles  for  his 


comfort  iu  the  most  unheroic  manner  by  ad- 
mitting that  his  playmate  might  some  time 
be  almost  as  pretty  as  Kitty,  Providence 
permitting. 

But  this  was  not  till  the  young  lady  was 
twelve  years  old,  and  Master  Harry  consid- 
ered himself  to  have  arrived  at  years  of  dis- 
cretion. They  had  many  a pitched  battle 
before  that  time,  but  generally  agreed  to  a 
truce  the  first  pleasant  day  afterward.  In 
rainy  weather  they  took  the  great  garret  for 
a field  of  operations,  and  Miss  Laureston 
never  suspected  that  Milly ’s  picture,  so  many 
years  forgotten,  was  dragged  out  by  their 
childish  fingers,  and  with  some  difficulty 
restored  to  a perpendicular  position.  They 
named  it  “the  pretty  lady,”  and  Helen  dust- 
ed it  off  with  her  white  dress.  Afterward 
they  often  pretended  that  it  was  alive,  and 
the  silent,  sweet  face  of  “ the  pretty  lady” 
was  made  a sharer  in  many  of  their  im- 
promptu plays.  As  she  grew  up,  Helen,  in 
her  more  quiet  moods,  used  often  to  slip 
away  and  sit  for  hours  facing  the  portrait, 
weaving  her  own  quaint  fancies  in  this  un- 
known presence. 

When  she  was  fifteen,  and  was  beginning 
to  put  on  the  shy,  delicate  ways  of  young 
womanhood,  Miss  Laureston  was  nearing 
what  the  world  calls  old  age.  And  when, 
as  often  now,  she  realized  this,  and  saw  the 
whiteness  on  her  hair,  and  knew  that  the 
one  dear  love  which  made  her  able  to  meet 
old  age  gladly  and  peacefully  was  the  love 
that  came  to  her  that  Christmas  night  to  be 
the  light  of  her  life,  she  had  no  words  for 
the  blessings  that  her  heart  poured  out  on 
Helen’s  head,  no  words  for  the  penitence  and 
humility  that  filled  her  when  she  thought 
of  her  sister.  These  twenty-five  years  had 
passed  without  sign  from  Milly,  and  she  did 
not  now  believe  her  to  be  alive.  But  with  a 
longing  desire  for  atonement,  she  sometimes 
tried  to  find  her  way  into  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  the  poor.  The  sense  that  she  failed 
in  this  was  the  only  failure  that  greatly 
troubled  her.  For  those  she  tried  to  benefit 
gave  her  gratitude  and  gladness,  and  even 
a distant,  respectful  affection,  but  she  never 
knew  how  to  find  the  way  to  their  natural, 
spontaneous  love,  and  they  never  knew  how 
to  show  it. 

At  fifty-five  a nature  can  not  he  wholly 
changed,  if  indeed  it  ever  can.  Miss  Lan- 
reston did  not  understand  that  there  were 
uses  for  all  kinds  of  natures,  and  she  was 
painfully  trying  to  change  her  own  to  a mod- 
el it  never  could  have  fitted.  Her  youth- 
ful fault  had  lain,  not  in  being  reserved  and 
undemonstrative,  but  in  expecting  every  one 
else  to  be  so  too ; and  now  she  was  making 
the  opposite  mistake  of  refusing  her  own 
character  any  place  or  usefulness  in  the 
world. 

But  whoever  else  misunderstood  her,  Hel- 
en never  did  sdj  or  was  other  than  fearless 
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in  the  presence  of  the  love  that  had  shel- 
tered her  from  all  the  storms  of  life.  It  oc- 
curred to  the  girl  one  day  to  ask  Miss  Lau- 
reston  about  the  picture  in  the  garret,  and 
why  it  was  not  hung  down  stairs.  In  all 
those  fifteen  years  she  had  never  put  a ques- 
tion about  it  before,  for  it  was  so  completely 
a part  of  her  childhood  that  it  seemed  never 
to  have  had  any  other  history  or  any  name. 

Miss  Laureston  had  forgotten  the  exist- 
ence of  the  picture,  and  was  struck  with  a 
keen  remorse.  She  at  once  ordered  it  to  be 
brought  down  stairs  and  hung  in  a place  of 
honor,  at  the  same  time  giving  Helen  the 
outline  of  her  sister’s  story. 

It  was  a bright  sunny  day  in  late  October 
that  the  picture  was  rehung,  and  the  clear 
eyes  of  Milly  Laureston  looked  down  upon 
the  home  life  as  they  had  done  long  ago. 
Miss  Laureston  was  late  at  breakfast  that 
morning,  and  Helen,  while  waiting  for  her, 
went  up  to  the  picture  and  stood  before  it 
in  an  idle  attitude  very  much  like  that  of 
the  figure  before  her.  While  so  gazing,  and 
having  forgotten  all  about  breakfast,  she 
was  startled  by  a sharp  cry  behind  her,  and 
looked  round  to  see  her  aunt,  white  and 
trembling,  standing  in  the  doorway  and 
looking  from  her.to  the  picture  in  a bewil- 
dered way  that  was  wholly  unaccountable. 
She  called  the  girl  Milly  first,  and  theu  Hel- 
en, and  seemed  not  to  know  in  whoso  pres- 
ence she  stood ; but  when  Helen  would  have 
hurried  to  her,  she  begged  her  to  remain 
where  she  was.  So  she  stood  still,  rather 
frightened,  while  Miss  Laureston  looked  at 
the  marvellous  likeness  before  her.  Line 
for  line,  feature  for  feature,  Helen’s  face  and 
the  pictured  face  were  exactly  the  same, 
The  ages,  too,  were  nearly  alike,  and  no 
stranger  would  have  doubted  that  the  young 
girl  standing  in  front  of  it  was  the  original 
of  the  portrait.  T 

Miss  Laureston  was  so  shaken  that  she 
was  unable  to  think  or  reason,  but  she  knew 
in  her  inmost  heart  that  such  a likeness 
could  not  be  accidental.  If  Helen  was  not 
Milly’s  child,  she  must  be  in  some  way  re- 
lated to  the  family,  and  have  drawn  her  face 
from  the  same  distant  ancestor  who  had 
bequeathed  it  to  Milly  Laureston.  It  was 
hours  before  she  recovered  her  calmness, 
and  then  her  first  step  was  to  send  for  the 
lawyer.  To  him  she  showed  the  likeness, 
and  to  him  she  committed  the  charge  of 
making  every  possible  search  for  the  rela- 
tives or  friends  of  the  woman,  supposed  to 
be  Helen’s  mother,  who  had  died  in  so  sad  a 
way.  She  also  recalled  to  his  memory  the 
fact  that  the  name  on  the  handkerchief — Ca- 
milla— was  the  same  as  her  sister’s,  aud  that 
the  article  was  of  different  quality  from  the 
rest  of  the  child’s  clothing. 

“ You  told  me,  too,  that  the  woman  was 
dark,  and  in  feature  wholly  unlike  Helen, 
did  you  not  f”  she  added. 


“ H’m,  yes,”  said  Mr.  Adams,  as  he  took  in 
the  suggestions  of  the  strange  story — “ yes, 
I said  so,  certainly;  but  this  likeness  may 
be  wholly  accidental.  Aud  there  will  be 
great  difficulty  in  finding  proof  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time.” 

Miss  Laureston  was  silent ; she  felt  con- 
vinced that  the  likeness  was  not  an  acci- 
dental one. 

“ In  fact,  there  is  only  one  way,”  continued 
Mr.  Adams — “to  put  the  matter  into  the 
hands  of  private  detectives.  And  I fear 
that  will  be  very  unpleasant  to  you.” 

Miss  Laureston  winced,  but  gave  orders 
that  it  should  be  done  immediately. 

The  next  month  passed  like  a dream. 
Her  feeling  of  the  unreality  of  all  that  sur- 
rounded her,  her  dread  of  yielding  up  Helen 
to  another,  waged  incessant  war  with  her 
love  for  her  sister.  At  times  she  almost 
dreaded  to  find  Milly,  because  she  might 
have  a better  right  than  herself  to  the  love 
of  her  treasure ; at  other  times  she  bitterly 
reproached  herself  with  selfishness  aud  hard- 
ness; at  all  times  she  was  conscious  that 
something,  some  revolutionary  change  in 
her  life,  was  coming  to  moet  her  with  steady 
tread,  and  she  could  neither  evade  nor  re- 
sist it. 

At  last,  one  frosty  night,  a little,  dark, 
alert  man,  with  eyes  like  an  eagle’s,  pre- 
sented himself  at  her  door,  and  she  knew 
that  he  was  a detective,  and  that  he  had 
come  with  nows.  It  was  very  quickly  told, 
the  story  that  she  had  been  dreading  so  long. 
Mrs.  Camilla  Beckwith  was  alive,  and  was 
now  residing  in  a town  about  eighty  miles 
distant.  Previous  to  her  second  marriage 
she  had  been  a Mrs.  Gessner.  Her  husband 
had  died  in  the  teuth  year  of  their  married 
life,  leaving  her  with  no  children  and  in  ex- 
treme poverty.  Afterward  she  had  married 
Mr.  Beckwith,  who  had  befriended  her  in 
her  poverty,  and  who  was  a gentleman  near- 
ly twice  her  own  age,  of  good  means  and 
standing.  By  him  she  had  one  child,  which, 
before  it  was  two  years  old,  had  been  stolen 
from  her  by  a sister  of  her  former  husband, 
who  had  always  been  violently  jealous  of 
the  second  marriage,  and  was  believed  to 
have  been  insane.  At  the  same  time  her 
husband  fell  ill  with  his  last  sickness,  and 
in  the  sorrow  and  confusion  of  his  death 
speedy  search  could  not  at  once  be  made  for 
the  child.  It  was  afterward  ascertained 
that  the  woman  had  drowned  herself,  and 
they  never  doubted  that  the  little  girl  per- 
ished with  her,  knowing  the  hatred  she  had 
borne  to  the  child’s  father.  The  one  passion 
of  her  life  had  been  her  handsome,  dissolute 
brother  Paul,  and  after  his  death  she  had 
set  herself  bitterly  against  the  marriage  of 
his  widow  with  any  other  man.  Mrs.  Beck- 
with, the  detective  added,  had  been  sick  for 
a long  time,  but  finally  recovered,  and  was 
now  leading  a quiet,  retired  life,  greatly  re- 
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spec  ted  and  beloved  by  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood. 

Sncb,  in  substance,  was  the  detective’s 
story ; and  if  he  knew  more  than  this,  if  he 
knew  Mrs.  Gessner’s  name  before  her  first 
marriage,  or  guessed  whose  child  Miss  Helen 
Lanrvston  really  was,  he  gave  no  sign  of  it. 

After  his  departure  Miss  Laurcston  sat 
and  thought  in  sore  bewilderment.  Not  as 
m her  duty,  for  that  w as  clear ; it  was  to  go 
at  once  to  her  sister,  and  take  Helen  with 
her.  But  that  Milly,  little  Milly,  the  baby, 
the  willful  child,  should  have  gone  through 
such  an  experience,  while  her  older  sister 
was  watching  one  uneventful  year  add  it- 
self to  another  in  the  old  quiet  house,  seem- 
ed to  her  a thing  incredible.  She  had  been 
twice  married,  she  had  had  a child  of  her 
own,  and  had  tried  all  the  depths  of  bereave- 
ment and  anguish,  aud  perhaps  also  its 
strange  strength,  for  did  not  the  man  say 
that 44  she  was  greatly  beloved  and  respect- 
ed by  all  who  knew  her!” 

How  the  words  repeated  themselves  over 
in  Miss  Laureston’s  brain  that  night,  and 
refused  to  harmonize  with  any  of  her  rec- 
ollections of  that  lost  sister,  little  Milly, 
who  had  been  always  the  weak  one,  to  be 
taught  and  protected  I And  yet  the  weak- 
ness of  the  one  had  gone  out  to  battle  with 
many  sorrows,  while  the  strength  of  the 
other  had  been  left  to  learn  in  silence  and 
in  safety  the  lessons  of  life.  In  her  bewil- 
derment Miss  Laureston  almost  forgot  her 
pain  at  the  thought  that  any  one  else  had 
a claim  upon  Helen. 

But  morning  came,  and  with  it  the  need 
of  action.  She  told  Helen  as  gently  as  pos- 
sible the  story  of  her  life  and  this  late  dis- 
covery of  her  mother.  It  comforted  her  not 
a little  when  the  child  clung  to  her  and  re- 
fused to  leave  her  even  for  the  sake  of  the 
unknown  mother,  who  was  to  her  only  a 
dream. 

In  order  to  reach  the  town  where  Milly 
lived  they  had  to  leave  home  by  an  early 
train  and  travel  all  day.  Miss  Laureston 
held  Helen’s  hand  fast  in  hers  when  the 
train  rolled  into  the  station  after  that  silent 
journey.  In  her  confusion  she  had  neg- 
lected to  find  out  from  the  detective  exact- 
ly where  Mrs.  Beckwith  lived,  and  though 
she  knew  the  street,  she  did  not  know  the 
honse. 

It  was  a quiet  country  town,  so  peaceful 
under  the  last  light  of  the  setting  sun  that 
the  trouble  unconsciously  slipped  from  her 
heart  as  they  walked  together  up  the  elm- 
bonlered  street.  But  she  still  kept  Helen’s 
hand  in  hers,  and  did  not  let  it  go  even 
when  they  saw  the  name  they  had  come  to 
find,  and  turned  up  into  the  shady  street 
where  Milly  lived. 

“Now  we  must  ask  where  Mrs.  Beckwith 
lives,  auntie,”  said  Helen,  her  voice  trem- 
bling in  spite  of  her.  “These  seem  to  be 


houses  of  poor  people  along  here.  Shall  we 
stop  at  one  of  them,  or  go  further  gn  ?” 

“ Stop  here,  Helen,”  said  Miss  Laurcston, 
eagerly.  “ They  will  not  notice  us  as  other 
people  would.” 

So  they  went  up  to  the  nearest  house,  a 
vory  humble  cottage,  and  asked  a rough- 
looking man  who  sat  smoking  a pipe  at  the 
door  if  he  knew  where  Mrs.  Beckwith  lived. 

“ Mrs.  Beckwith  f”  repeated  the  man,  slow- 
ly— “do  I know  w here  Mrs.  Beckwith  lives  f 
Just  yon  step  in  here,  mistress,  a minute.” 

Miss  Laureston  hesitated;  but  Helen  had 
noticed  the  glow  that  shone  over  the  man’s 
stolid  face,  and  drew  her  on. 

When  they  w ere  inside  the  rude  door,  the 
man  lifted  a sort  of  curtain  which  was  the 
only  separation  between  that  and  an  inner 
room. 

“Just  you  look  here,  mistress,”  he  said, 
again ; and  following  his  motions,  they  saw 
a little  boy,  fearfully  deformed,  who  could 
not  have  been  more  than  seven  years  old, 
lying  on  a low  bed.  His  restless  band  was 
grasping  at  some  fiowers  that  lay  scattered 
on  his  breast,  and,  in  strange  contrast  with 
the  poor  house,  a lovely  Madonna  looked 
down  upon  the  suffering  child. 

The  man’s  hand  shook  a little  as  he  grasp- 
ed the  curtain.  “It’s  all  her  doings-»-the 
posies  and  the  other  things,”  he  whispered 
hoarsely,  not  to  disturb  the  boy.  “ Me  and 
wife  can’t  count  the  nights  that  she’s  sat 
here  when  the  boy  were  wild  wi’  the  pain; 
an’  the  saints  knew  it  were  as  good  for  him 
to  look  at  her  face  as  the  holy  face  up 
there,”  crossing  himself  as  he  looked  up  at 
the  Madonna. 

“ Do  you  mean  Mrs.  Beckwith!”  asked 
Helen,  for  her  aunt  did  not  speak. 

“ Sure,  who  else  could  I mean  ? There’s 
not  her  like  here  in  the  whole  country 
round.  The  widow  Reilly,  that’s  next  door, 
knows  it  too,  for  her  boy  aud  girl  ran  wild 
till  Mrs.  Beckwith  found  them,  and  just 
dressed  them  up  and  sent  them  off  to  school. 
There’s  never  a house  iu  all  the  town,  if 
trouble  comes  iu  at  the  door,  that  the  dear 
lady  doesn’t  follow  hard  after.  Does  I know 
Mrs.  Beckwith  t Our  Lady  up  there  knows 
her,  if  I don’t” — with  another  look  at  the 
picture. 

“ There,  there,  the  mistress  only  wants  to 
know  where  Mrs.  Beckwith  lives,”  inter- 
posed his  wife,  soothingly. 

The  man  dropped  the  curtain  and  turned 
away,  still  muttering  to  himself,  while  she 
followed  them  to  the  door  aud  told  them 
how  far  to  go  and  what  houses  they  must 
pass  before  they  came  to  Mrs.  Beckwith’s. 

They  had  no  trouble  in  finding  it;  it  was 
a large  qniet  house,  deeply  set  among  the 
trees.  They  waited  a few  minutes  iu  the 
dim  parlor,  aud  a lady  came  softly  in 
through  the  door.  A lady  with  silvered 
hair,  in  a silver-gray  dress,  with  the  sober- 
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ness  of  age  lightly  resting  on  her  like  a 
blessing.  Could  that  be  the  child  Milly? 
Miss  Laurcston  stood  in  silence  before  her, 
while  Mrs.  Beckwith  looked  from  the  young 
girl  to  the  elderly  whito-liairod  lady  who 
held  her  hand  so  closely. 

With  their  youth  far  behind  them,  and 
twenty -five  years  crowding  in  between 
them,  Agnes  and  Milly  Laureston  were  face 
to  face  again.  And  the  calm  strength  of 
the  one  bowed  down  before  the  patient  hu- 
mility of  the  other.  “ Beloved  and  respect- 
ed by  all !”  It  was  so,  indeed ; toil  and  pov- 
erty and  pain  had  borne  witness  to  it.  The 
child's  weakness  had  grown  into  the  wom- 
an's strength,  the  child's  folly  to  the  wom- 
an's wisdom.  “ Milly,  Milly,”  whispered  Ag- 
nes, and  felt  her  sister’s  arms  round  her  neck 
before  the  words  left  her  lips. 

Only  one  prayer  had  Milly — to  be  forgiven 
for  the  wrong  she  did  in  leaving  her  sister; 
only  one  feeling,  when  the  long  story  was 
told  and  her  lost  child  given  back  to  her — a 
gratitude  and  blessing  for  her  sister  that  all 
loving  words  and  caresses  failed  to  make 
known. 

Yet  even  with  Milly’s  hands  clasping  hers, 
Miss  Laureston's  eyes  wandered  constantly 
to  Helen,  and  all  her  thoughts  were  trem- 
bling round  the  fear  that  Milly  would  take 
Helen  away  from  her. 

“You  will  come  and  live  with  mo  now, 
Milly,  will  you  not  ?”  she  asked  at  last,  put- 
ting the  question  with  intense  dread ; for  if 
her  sister  said  No,  w ould  it  not  be  natural 
that  she  should  expect  her  daughter  to  stay 
with  her! 

Mrs.  Beckwith  looked  up  and  saw  two 
anxious  faces — the  sister’s  she  had  left,  and 
the  daughter's  she  had  never  known — wait- 
ing for  her  answer;  saw  and  understood 
that  they  were  more  to  each  other  than  she 
could  be  to  either  of  them.  Her  lips  quiv- 
ered a little  as  she  asked,  wistfully,  “Are 
you  afraid  I shall  wapt  to  take  your  little 
girl  away  from  yout  I will  go  with  you, 
Agnes,  any  where  that  you  wish.  I was 
wrong  when  I would  not  stay  with  you  be- 
fore, and  now  I will  try  to  make  up  for  it.” 

She  raised  her  face  to  kiss  her  sister, 
sober,  middle-aged  lady  that  she  was,  in 
the  very  same  humble  way  that  she  used  to 
do  in  her  childhood,  and  Agnes  understood 
a little  of  the  love  that  must  go  out  before 
love  of  others  can  come  in. 

But  she  never  understood  in  all  her  life 
the  simple  self-sacrifice  with  which  Milly 
gave  her  child  over  to  the  sister  whose  life 
was  in  her,  and  consented  to  go  to  the  home 
where  she  would  take  only  a second  place, 
as  in  the  days  of  her  girlhood,  and  could  be 
first  in  the  heart  neither  of  sister  nor  child. 
Milly  only  said  to  herself  how  natural  it 
was  that  they  should  love  each  other  best, 
and  took  the  pain  into  her  own  heart  rath- 
er than  throw  a shadow  of  it  upon  them. 


Miss  Laureston  and  Helen  staid  with  her 
for  several  weeks,  and  when  they  went 
home,  she  went  with  them.  In  that  time 
something  of  the  strangeness  which  sepa- 
rated them  had  worn  away.  The  old  house 
received  them  back  to  itself,  and  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Angel  Gabriel  watched  over  its 
happy  Christmas  as  it  had  watched  over 
the  lonely  oue  fifteeiftyears  ago.  On  dark 
nights,  when  the  fire-light  shone  brightly, 
the  window  again  throw  back  the  figures 
of  the  two  sisters,  the  one  white-haired,  the 
other  gray-haired,  both  going  down  to  old 
age  peacefully,  while  that  young  and  be- 
loved life  climbed  the  morning  slopes  be- 
side them. 

Harry  was  away  at  college  now,  and  now 
and  then  looked  at  Helen's  picture  as  if  he 
might  some  time  come  to  think  it  prettier 
than  any  other  face  in  the  world ; but  be- 
fore that  time  came,  his  child-sister  had 
fallen  asleep  with  the  immortal  beauty  on 
her  face,  and  left  to  Harry  and  Helen  only 
a dear  memory  sacred  forever  from  all  ri- 
valry of  earthly  loveliness. 


CRIME  AND  TRAMPS. 

THOSE  who  seek  to  check  crime,  to  make 
life  and  property  safe,  and  to  secure  the 
rule  of  good  morals,  must  study  with  care 
the  causes  of  the  lower  grades  of  offenses. 
They  are  the  most  frequent,  most  hurtful 
from  their  numbers,  and  the  most  difficult 
to  control.  Vagrancy,  petty  thefts,  and  dis- 
orders lead  to  murders,  arson,  and  robbery. 
When  crime  reaches  these  proportions  an 
aroused  community  usually  searches  out  and 
punishes  the  offenders.  For  this  class  of 
criminals  our  laws  are  well  enough,  and  are 
fairly  enforced.  The  great  trouble  is  to 
work  out  some  system  which  shall  check 
the  course  of  those  who  are  entering  upon 
li  ves  of  disorderly  and  criminal  aspects,  and 
who  have  been  guilty  of  petty  breaches  of 
the  law.  To  do  this  we  must  rely  in  the 
first  place  upon  the  exercise  of  our  religious, 
moral,  and  social  duties ; and  in  the  next 
place  upon  the  laws  we  frame  to  punish  this 
class  of  wrong-doers. 

I shall  only  speak  at  this  time  of  the 
laws  of  our  State — what  they  are,  and  what 
they  should  be.  A class  of  men  known  as 
“ tramps”  has  suddenly  sprung  up  in  great 
numbers,  and  we  are  at  a loss  in  what  way 
to  deal  with  them.  We  feel  that  they  are 
a great  and  growing  danger.  They  make 
life  and  property  unsafe  in  parts  of  our  coun- 
try which  have  heretofore  been  free  from 
such  evils.  Not  only  our  towns,  but  the  sol- 
itary homes  of  our  farmers  are  annoyed  by 
these  visitors,  who  mean  to  live  upon  (lie 
community  ei  ther  by  beggary  or  theft.  This 
dangerous  class  not  only  increases  in  num- 
ber, but  it  is  rapidly  gaining  a kind  of  or- 
ganization, and  is  growing  into  a system  of 
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brigandage.  They  crowd  to  every  scene  of 
disorder  or  disaster,  and  greatly  add  to  the 
difficulties  of  enforcing  laws.  They  have 
systems  of  communication  and  intercourse, 
which  are  made  more  perfect  each  year. 
What  is  the  origin  of  this  class  of  men? 
What  has  called  it  into  existence  as  an  or- 
ganized body  hostile  to  industry  and  social 
order  T Not  alone  the  state  of  our  country, 
for  while  there  is  at  this  time  a measure  of 
business  distress,  yet  it  is  still  true  that 
these  men  could  easily  earn  with  a little  la- 
bor  tho  food  and  clothes  which  they  pick 
up  by  beggary  and  theft.  It  will  be  found 
that  they  are  the  outgrowth  of  those  very 
laws  to  which  we  look  for  protection. 

Crime  shonld  be  punished  with  certainty, 
and  in  a way  that  will  make  men  shrink 
from  its  commission,  that  will  degrade  them 
as  little  as  possible,  and  that  will  tend  to 
make  them  better.  All  will  agree  to  these 
rules,  but  our  practice  violates  each  one  of 
them. 

In  Delaware  the  whipping-post  is  still  in 
use.  We  are  shocked  at  its  brutal  aspects, 
and  charge  upon  the  people  of  that  State 
that  they  cherish  a relic  of  barbarism.  We 
then  complacently  shut  our  eyes  to  the  evils 
of  oar  own  laws.  While  the  laws  of  Dela- 
ware are  offensive,  it  is  still  true  that  our 
way  is  more  brutal,  more  hurtful  to  tho 
health  and  morals  of  wrong-doers;  so  far 
from  checking  crime,  it  nourishes  vice,  and 
teaches  the  arts  by  which  bad  men  can  prey 
upon  tho  public.  Lot  us  compare  the  two 
systems  as  to  their  physical  effects,  and  we 
shall  find  that  while  one  is  bad,  the  other  is 
worse.  The  sharp  pain  of  the  lash  and  its 
marks  upon  the  body  of  a man  shock  us. 
These  are  always  seen  and  felt  by  the  by- 
stander, and  tend  to  check  excessivo  punish- 
meut.  This  is  a safeguard  against  brutal- 
ity. ITarm  to  the  health  rarely  follows  this 
kind  of  punishment;  and  its  advocates  claim, 
with  some  force,  that  every  substitute  which 
is  less  revolting  has  always  proved  to  be 
more  hurtful,  because  it  does  not  in  its  as- 
pects give  warning  of  lasting  or  fatal  re- 
sults. 

Without  running  through  the  list  of  these, 
let  us  look  at  our  jails.  For  weeks  or  months 
men  shut  up  in  them  are  cut  off  from  fresh 
air  or  exercise,  in  almost  every  case  living 
in  a way  that  not  only  breeds  diseases  hurt- 
ful to  them,  but  in  many  cases  sowing  the 
seeds  of  pestilences  which  have  swept  vast 
numbers  of  innocent  persons  into  their 
graves.  Jail  fevers  are  frequently  noted  in 
the  histories  of  England  when  the  modes  of 
life  of  its  people  favored  the  spread  of  epi- 
demics. We  do  not  know  how  often  these 
give  birth  to  pestilences  which  are  carried 
into  the  families  of  the  discharged  convicts, 
or  into  the  homes  of  all  classes  of  our  citi- 
zens in  the  clothing  of  the  vagrant  tramp 
made  virulent  by  his  unclean  mode  of  life. 


If  we  look  at  the  mere  physical  effects  of 
punishment,  the  lash  is  less  repulsive  than 
foul  diseases.  There  is  an  after-evil  fol- 
lowing the  vile  air  and  the  pestilential  life 
of  our  jails.  Those  who  come  out  of  them 
are  unfit  for  a time  to  do  any  honest  work. 
Physical  prostration  demands  stimulants, 
and  jails  will  make  drunkards  of  those  who 
have  before  been  sober  men.  It  is  to  be  said 
of  the  use  of  the  whip  that  it  is  far  less  dan- 
gerous to  life  and  health  than  any  other  pun- 
ishment. Its  effects  are  upon  the  surface, 
where  they  can  be  seen,  and  that,  too,  in  a 
way  calculated  to  hold  back  the  baud  that 
wields  it.  Every  thing  used  in  its  place  by 
those  ignorant  of  the  structure  of  the  human 
body  has  proved  to  be  injurious  to  life, 
health,  and  intellect.  The  darkness  of  cells, 
the  shocks  from  streams  of  water,  painful 
positions,  and  the  whole  list  of  substitutes 
have  caused  the  most  terrible  results.  I 
think  medical  men  will  agree  with  this  state- 
ment. The  man  who  suffers  from  the  lash 
goes  from  his  punishment  with  a sense  of 
the  evils  which  follow  wrong-doing.  He  is 
not  taught  any  new  devices  in  crime,  nor 
made  os  shameless  or  as  hardened  as  the 
poor  wretch  who  is  kept  for  months  in  the 
crowded  school-room  of  vice,  where  the  mor- 
al atmosphere  is  as  fetid  as  the  air  he 
breathes. 

Those  with  whom  alone  he  can  talk,  and 
with  whom  he  is  forced  into  close  contact 
by  prison  walls,  are  offenders  of  all  grades 
of  guilt,  from  the  timorous  young  who  have 
taken  their  first  steps  in  wrong-doing  to 
the  old  and  hardened  offender  who  boasts 
of  his  deeds.  During  the  whole  time  they 
are  thus  kept  caged  up  they  are  gazed  at 
through  tho  prison  bars  by  the  curious,  and 
scoffed  at  by  the  uufeeling,  till  they  are 
forced  in  self-defense  to  become  shameless, 
and  taught  to  hurl  back  the  words  of  scorn 
which  are  prompted  by  the  evil  passions  of 
hate  and  vengeance  which  their  positions 
excite  in  their  minds.  Yet  in  the  face  of 
these  truths  we  speak  of  our  laws  and  of 
our  jails  as  our  rcliauces  for  checking  crime 
and  reforming  offenders.  Will  any  one  Bay 
that  he  who  comes  out  from  these  prison 
walls  is  less  degraded  in  his  own  eyes  or 
those  of  the  public,  less  hardened  in  vice, 
than  tho  man  who  has  undergone  the  sharp 
but  short  pain  of  the  lash  ? The  real  evil  of 
the  whipping-post  is  not  the  harm  done  to 
the  criminal,  bnt  to  the  lookers-on. 

There  is  another  rale  which  we  all  see 
which  must  be  followed  if  we  are  to  prevent 
crime.  Its  punishments  must  be  of  a kind 
which  men  shrink  from.  Is  that  true  of  our 
jails  T In  some  cases  it  is,  when  men  first 
fall  into  vicious  ways.  But  more  than  half 
of  those  who  are  scut  to  them  care  but  lit- 
tle for  the  shame,  aud  many  of  them  look 
to  them  as  places  of  shelter  from  want,  as 
homes  where  they  can  get  food  and  warmth. 
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The  dread  of  the  jail  is  usually  felt  hut 
once;  the  dread  of  the  lash  is  felt  every 
time  that  the  man  sees  that  his  conduct 
may  bring  him  under  its  sharp  stings.  But 
my  object  is  not  to  commend  the  whipping- 
post, but  to  show  that  we  have  something 
worse  in  our  plans  for  punishment.  I pro- 
test against  both  systems,  but  I wish  to 
make  clear  our  follies  by  comparing  them 
with  acts  against  which  we  cry  out  in  the 
name  of  humanity. 

While  Governor  of  this  State  I learned 
that  the  suffering  for  crime,  as  a rule,  fell 
not  upon  the  offender,  bnt  upon  his  family. 
When  I look  over  our  penal  laws,  their  titles, 
to  my  mind,  read  between  their  lines,  “Acts 
to  punish  wives  and  children  of  those  who  vio- 
late their  terms”  I was  constantly  appealed 
to  to  pardon  convicts  for  these  reasons,  and 
in  some  cases  by  the  wives  of  those  who 
made  the  complaints  upon  which  the  wrong- 
doer was  convicted.  When  this  was  told  to 
them,  their  answer  was,  that  while  that  was 
true,  yet  when  the  husbands  wero  in  jail, 
where  they  were  fed  and  warmed,  their  wives 
and  children  wrere  left  to  starve  and  freeze 
for  want  of  support. 

There  is  no  perfect  way  of  dealing  with 
crime,  but  there  is  no  worse  way  than  the 
system  of  this  State.  Some  years  ago  a lead- 
ing lawyer  of  New  York  travelled  through 
Egypt.  He  met  the  chief  of  a wandering 
tribe  of  the  desert,  and,  among  other  things, 
he  told  this  wild  ruler  of  our  laws,  and  the 
ways  we  dealt  with  crime.  He  was  heard 
with  astonishment,  and  for  the  first  time  he 
himself  was  struck  with  their  absurdities. 
After  his  return  he  used  to  say  that  he  was 
never  so  thoroughly  ashamed  of  his  country 
as  wThen  he  was  telling  his  simple-minded 
auditor  what  laws  we  had  upon  these  sub- 
jects, and  how  they  wero  enforced. 

While  we  may  not  frame  perfect  systems, 
much  can  bo  done  to  make  a better  state  of 
things — to  simplify  justice  and  to  break  up 
the  tendency  to  disorderly  conduct  and  to 
vagrancy.  We  can  not  hope  to  make  any 
marked  improvement  in  our  jails.  Each 
county  must  have  one,  and  its  population 
will  determine  the  character  of  its  place  of 
confinement.  Those  in  charge  of  them  will 
be  frequently  changed,  and  save  in  the  large 
cities  the  number  and  character  of  the  in- 
mates will  not  admit  of  classification,  etc. 

The  first  change  should  be  one  that  will 
allow  our  judges  to  impose  punishments 
other  than  sending  the  offenders  to  these 
common  schools  of  vice. 

As  nothing  can  be  worse  than  our  present 
laws,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  trying  new 
plans.  We  must  have  jails,  as  there  are 
cases  when  the  safety  of  society  makes  it 
necessary  to  lock  men  up.  But,  as  a rule, 
other  restraints  can  be  used  which  will 
check,  not  teach,  crime.  Our  laws  only  al- 
low two  punishments  to  be  inflicted  for  mi- 


nor offenses — fines  or  imprisonment — and 
these  must  be  imposed  without  regard  to 
age,  sex,  condition,  or  circumstances.  The 
law  demands  these,  it  matters  not  what 
moral  or  material  mischief  they  may  do. 
As  a rule,  fines  inflict  distress  on  families 
aud  friends,  while  jails  are  a gateway  to  a 
course  of  wickedness  which  leads  to  the 
State-prisons..  For  these  reasons  no  pun- 
ishments are  inflicted  until  the  offenders 
have  grown  into  hardened  criminals  who 
excite  no  sympathy.  There  is  no  power  to 
deal  in  a right  way  with  the  first  step  iu 
crime,  with  acts  of  mingled  error  and  wrong- 
doing. It  has  been  my  duty  to  look  into  a 
great  number  of  such  cases,  and  I have  given 
much  thought  and  study  to  our  statutes 
with  regard  to  them.  Next  to  moral  and 
religious  influences,  we  must  rely  upon  the 
wisdom  of  our  laws  with  regard  to  youthful 
offenders.  It  is  comparatively  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  deal  with  grave  crimes. 

The  first  step  toward  reform  is  to  give 
magistrates  a right,  within  certain  limits, 
to  direct  such  punishments  as  they  shall 
see  are  best  fitted  to  reform  wrong-doers. 
They  have  all  the  facts  before  them,  and 
best  know  what  is  just  and  right  in  each 
case.  This  will  not  give  them  undue  pow- 
ers, but  it  will  take  away  pretexts  for  not 
doing  their  duty.  Now  they  must  fine,  or 
imprison,  or  discharge.  In  many  cases  ei- 
ther of  these  courses  is  unsuitable,  and 
many  wrong-doers  go  free,  for  to  enforce 
law  would  only  make  things  worse. 

This  stnte  of  things  is  full  of  evil.  If 
magistrates  could  bind  them  out  to  do 
work,  or  direct  the  minors  to  be  chastised 
by  parents  or  guardians  or  suitable  per- 
sons, many  would  be  saved  from  the  moral 
leprosy  which  infects  our  jails.  Such  or 
like  punishments  would  be  inflicted,  and 
there  would  be  no  excuse  for  letting  offend- 
ers escape. 

Magistrates  should  have  in  addition  to 
their  present  powers  the  same  right  of  con- 
trol over  vagrants,  disorderly  persons,  and 
habitual  offenders  which  parents  or  guard- 
ians have  over  their  children  or  wards. 
The  fact  that  they  belong  to  these  classes 
should  be  judicially  decided  after  a certain 
number  of  convictions.  When  they  are 
thus  enrolled  in  these  classes,  they  should 
have  no  right  to  vote  at  any  election.  As 
our  laws  now  stand,  notorious  offenders 
who  do  no  honest  work,  who  can  only  live 
in  immoral  ways,  are  held  to  be  innocent 
persons,  when  they  are  arrested,  until  the 
formal,  technical,  and  sometimes  expensive 
proofs  are  furnished  that  they  are  guilty 
of  practices  which  there  is  a moral  certain- 
ty they  indulge  in.  This  is  right  when  they 
are  accused  of  grave  crimes.  Bnt  there  is 
no  hardship  in  putting  such  persons  into 
that  state  of  wardship  in  which  the  law 
places  all  persons  who  are  under  the  age 
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of  tweuty-one  years,  or  who  are  afflicted 
with  disordered  minds.  Should  disorderly 
morals  bo  more  leniently  dealt  with  than 
disordered  intellects? 

There  is  no  danger  in  giving  magistrates 
the  power  over  habitnal  offenders  which 
parents  and  guardians  have  over  minors — 
that  of  making  them  work,  of  binding  them 
out,  and  of  locking  them  up;  and,  in  the  case 
of  children,  having  them  chastised  rather 
than  sent  to  jails.  There  is  no  reason  to 
fear  that  this  imnishment  will  bo  used  too 
often  or  too  harshly.  It  would  rarely  be 
applied,  but  should  not  be  made  illegal,  as 
it  would  give  magistrates  great  control,  and 
would  do  much  to  put  an  end  to  the  bra- 
vado and  swagger  of  disorderly  boys  which 
are  so  much  admired  by  their  weak  or  youth- 
ful companions. 

It  is  a great  crime  to  send  youthful  of- 
fenders to  those  pest-houses  of  vice— our 
jails.  While  our  reformatories  do  much 
good,  they  do  not  check  the  first  steps  in 
wrong-doing.  It  is  sheer  cant  which  cries 
out  against  saving  young  boys  from  vice  by 
the  action  of  magistrates  in  the  same  way 
that  the  teacher  saves  his  pupil,  or  the 
guardian  the  ward  under  his  care. 

We  need  laws  which  will  check  rather 
than  th 086  which  will  punish  wrong-doing. 
No  man  in  his  brutal  rage  will  whip  his 
helpless  wife  when  he  knows  that  his  guilty 
act  will  suggest  to  the  magistrate  what 
should  be  done  to  him.  Is  it  not  time  that 
the  State  should  cease  to  educate  men  in 
crime;  should  cease  to  foster  disorder  and 
vagrancy,  and  to  send  out  armies  of  tramps 
to  make  country  life  and  property  unsafe  ? 
These  evils  can  in  a good  degree  be  correct- 
ed if  we  will  change  our  laws  and  give  our 
magistrates  the  power  and  discretiou  they 
ought  to  have.  By  doing  this  wo  shall  not 
only  check  crime,  but  lessen  tbe  cost  and 
trouble  of  administering  justice.  To  get 
rid  of  these  the  towns  are  in  the  habit  of 
poshing  off  vagrants  and  disorderly  per- 
sons upon  each  other,  and  they  thus  set  in 
motion  the  army  of  tramps.  If  each  town 
had  a cheap  lock-up  where  such  men  could 
be  sent  and  made  for  a few  days  to  do  some 
useful  work,  such  as  breaking  stone,  we 
should  soon  be  freed  from  a dangerous  and 
growing  class  of  wanderers. 

Broken  stone  is  always  needed  for  roads 
in  the  country,  and  the  supply  thus  gained 
would  do  much  toward  paying  the  cost  of 
this  branch  of  administration.  What  I have 
suggested  may  not  be  wise.  But  one  thing  is 
clear:  the  evils  of  which  I have  spoken  will 
grow  more  serious  until  we  get  rid  of  tech- 
nical rules  and  ideas,  which  we  cling  to 
only  because  custom  has  made  them  valua- 
ble in  our  eyes,  and  blinded  us  to  the  fact 
that  they  make  rather  than  check  vice. 

Those  who  have  charge  of  revising  our 
statutes  urge  some  valuable  changes  with 


regard  to  felonies.  They  would  have  those 
who  have  been  convicted  more  than  once 
declared  “habitual  offenders,”  who  shall  at 
all  times  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
police.  This  is  a wise  suggestion.  But  it  is 
still  more  important  to  make  offenders  the 
wards  of  the  magistrates  at  the  outset  of 
their  careers  than  it  is  to  wait  until  they 
have  become  hardened  criminals.  This  su- 
pervision should  not  merely  he  used  to* 
thwart  tho  designs  of  old  offenders,  but  it 
should  also  be  adopted  to  check  and  reform 
that  more  numerous  class  of  disorderly  per- 
sons who  furnish  the  men  who  commit  the 
murders,  the  arson,  the  burglaries,  and  oth- 
er desperate  acts  which  make  life  and  prop- 
erty unsafe. 
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Fbom  the  northern  desolation 
Comes  a cry  of  exultation: 

“It  is  ended.  He  has  yielded.  And  the  stubborn 
fight  is  won !” 

Let  the  nation  in  its  glory 
Bow  with  shame  before  the  story 
Of  the  hero  it  has  ruined  and  the  evil  it  has  done. 

How  he  prayed  while  hope  remaln6d, 

Though  the  white  man'B  hands  were  stained 
With  tbe  blood  that  cried  for  vengeance  of  his  mur- 
dered kin  and  clan, 

For  the  home  the  good  God  gave  him, 

And  the  treaty  sworn  to  save  him. 

For  the  shelter  of  his  children,  for  the  right  to  be  a 
man. 

Then  the  troops  began  to  bound  him, 

And  he  wrapped  his  blanket  round  him, 

And  he  called  his  braves  to  follow,  and  he  smote 
them  hip  and  thigh. 

Bnt  the  hosts  grew  vast  and  vaster, 

And  the  whirlwind  of  disaster 
Drove  him  out  into  the  mountains  and  beneath  an 
alien  sky. 

Through  tho  continental  ridges, 

Over  tottering  torrent  bridges, 

By  the  verge  of  black  abysses,  In  the  shado  of  mount- 
ains hoar; 

Herds  and  wives  and  children  bearing, 

Months  he  journe)Ted,  toiling,  daring, 

With  an  army  trailed  behind  him  and  another 
crouched  before. 

Thrice  the  sudden  blow  descended, 

Roar  and  flash  and  clashing  blended; 

Twice  his  rear-guard  faced  and  checked  them  till  the 
hunted  tribe  were  free. 

Once  he  reeled,  but  swiftly  rallied, 

Forth  upon  the  spoilers  sallied, 

Drove  them  headlong  into  shelter,  captured  all  their 
cannon  ry. 

Bnt  the  mountains  could  not  shield  him, 

And  tho  snowy  heights  revealed  him, 

And  the  false  friends  would  not  aid  him,  and  his 
goal  was  far  away; 

Burdened  by  his  weak  and  wounded. 

Stripped  and  harried  and  surrounded. 

Still  the  chieftain  of  the  Northland,  like  a lion,  stood 
at  bay. 

From  the  freedom  that  he  sought  for, 

From  the  dear  land  that  he  fought  for, 

He  is  riven  by  a nation  that  has  spurned  its  plighted 
word ; 

By  tbe  Christians  who  have  given 
To  the  heathen— gracious  Heaven!— 

With  the  one  hand  theft  and  falsehood,  with  the 
other  ball  and  sword. 
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MACLEOD 

CHAPTER  XL. 

DREAMS. 

THIS  long  and  terrible  night : will  it  nev- 
er end  f Or  will  not  life  itself  go  out, 
and  let  the  sufferer  have  rest!  The  slow 
and  sleepless  hours  toil  through  the  dark- 
ness; and  there  is  a ticking  of  a clock  in 
the  hushed  room;  and  this  agony  of  pain 
still  throbbing  and  throbbing  iu  the  break- 
ing heart.  And  then,  as  the  pale  dawn 
shows  gray  in  the  windows,  the  anguish 
of  despair  follows  him  even  into  the  wan 
realms  of  sleep,  and  there  are  wild  visions 
rising  before  the  sick  brain.  Strange  vis- 
ions these  are;  the  confused  aud  seething 
phantasmagoria  of  a shattered  life ; himself 
regarding  himself  as  another  figure,  and 
beginning  to  pity  this  poor  wretch  who  is 
not  permitted  to  die.  “Poor  wretch!  poor 
wretch!"  he  says  to  himself.  “Did  they 
use  to  call  you  Macleod;  and  what  is  it 
that  has  brought  you  to  this?" 

See  now ! He  lays  his  head  down  on  the 
warm  heather,  on  this  beautiful  summer 
day;  and  the  seas  are  all  blue  around  him, 
and  the  sun  is  shining  on  the  white  sands 
of  Iona.  Far  below,  the  men  are  singing 
“Fhir  a bhata"  and  the  sea-birds  are  softly 
calling.  But  suddenly  there  is  a horror  in 
his  brain ; aud  the  day  grows  black ; for  an 
adder  has  stung  him!  it  is  Bighinn — the 
Princess — the  Queen  of  Snakes.  Oh,  why 
docs  she  laugh,  and  look  at  him  so  with 
that  clear,  cruel  look?  He  would  rather 
not  go  into  this  still  house  where  the  lid- 
less-eyed creatures  are  lying  in  their  awful 
sleep.  Why  does  she  laugh  ? Is  it  a mat- 
ter for  laughing  that  a man  should  be  stung 
by  an  adder,  and  all  his  life  grow  black 
around  him  ? For  it  is  then  that  they  put 
him  in  a grave;  and  she — she  stands  with 
her  foot  on  it ! There  is  moonlight  around, 
and  the  jackdaws  are  wheeling  overhead ; 
our  voices  sonnd  hollow  in  these  dark  ruins. 
But  you  can  hear  this,  sweetheart : shall  I 
whisper  it  to  you  ? “ You  are  standing  on 

the  grave  of  Macleod ." 

##*### 

Lo!  the  grave  opens!  Why,  Hamish,  it 
was  no  grave  at  all,  but  only  the  long  win- 
ter ; and  now  we  are  all  looking  at  a strange 
thing  away  in  the  south,  for  who  ever  saw 
all  the  beautiful  flags  before  that  are 
fluttering  there  in  the  summer  wind?  O 
sweetheart ! your  hand — give  me  your  small, 
warm,  white  hand.  See!  we  will  go  up  the 
steep  path  by  the  rocks;  and  here  is  the 
small  white  house ; and  have  you  never  seen 
so  great  a telescope  before  ? And  is  it  all 
a haze  of  heat  over  the  sea,  or  can  yon  make 
out  the  quivering  phantom  of  the  light- 


OF  DARE. 

house — the  small  gray  thing  out  at  the 
edge  of  the  world?  Look!  they  are  sig- 
naling now ; they  know  you  are  here : come 
out,  quick ! to  the  great  white  boards,  and 
we  will  send  them  over  a message,  and  you 
will  see  that  they  will  send  back  a thousand 
welcomes  to  the  young  bride.  Our  ways 
are  poor ; we  have  no  satin  bowers  to  show 
you,  as  the  old  songs  say ; but  do  you  know 
who  are  coming  to  wait  on  you  ? The  beau- 
tiful women  out  of  the  old  songs  are  coming 
to  be  your  handmaidens — I have  asked  them 
— I saw  them  in  many  dreams — I spoke  gen- 
tly to  them — and  they  are  coming.  Do  you 
see  them  ? There  is  the  bonnie  Lizzie  Lind- 
say, who  kilted  her  coats  o’  green  satin  to  be 
off  with  young  Macdonald ; and  Burd  Helen 
— she  will  come  to  you  pale  and  beautiful ; 
and  proud  Lady  Maisry  that  was  burned  for 
her  true  love’s  sake ; and  Mary  Scott  of  Yar- 
row that  set  all  men’s  hearts  aflame.  See, 
they  will  take  you  by  the  hand.  They 
are  the  Queen’s  Maries.  There  is  no  other 
grandeur  at  Castle  Dare. 

Is  this  Macleod  ? They  used  to  say  that 
Macleod  was  a man ! They  used  to  say  he 
had  not  much  fear  of  any  thing.  But  this 
is  only  a poor  trembling  boy — a coward 
trembling  at  every  thing,  and  going  away 
to  London  with  a lie  on  his  lips.  And  they 
know  how  Sholto  Macleod  died,  and  how 
Roderick  Macleod  died,  and  Ronald,  and 
Duncan  the  Fair-haired,  and  Hector;  but 
the  last  of  them — this  poor  wretch — wrhat 
will  they  say  of  him  ? “ Oh,  he  died  for  the 

love  of  a woman !"  She  struck  him  iu  the 
heart,  and  he  could  not  strike  back,  for  she 
was  a woman.  Ah,  bnt  if  it  was  a man, 
now!  They  say  the  Macleods  are  all  be- 
come sheep,  and  their  courage  has  gone, 
and  if  they  were  to  grasp  even  a Rose  Leaf 
they  could  not  crush  it.  It  is  dangerous  to 
say  that;  do  not  trust  to  it.  Oh,  is  it  you, 
you  poor  fool  in  the  newspaper,  who  are 
whirling  along  behind  tho  boat?  Does  the 
swivel  work?  Are  the  sharks  after  you? 
Do  you  hear  them  behind  }Tou,  cleaving  the 
water?  Tho  men  ofDubli  Artach  will  have  a 
good  langh  when  wo  whisk  you  past.  What! 
you  beg  for  mercy? — come  out,  then,  yon 
poor  devil!  Here  is  a tarpaulin  for  you. 
Give  him  a glass  of  whiskey,  John  Cameron. 
And  so  you  know  about  theatres ; and  per- 
haps you  have  ambition  too;  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  so  fine  as  people  clap- 
ping their  hands  ? But  you — even  you — if 
I were  to  take  you  over  iu  the  dark,  and  the 
storm  came  on : you  would  not  think  that  I 
thrust  yon  aside  to  look  after  myself?  You 
are  a stranger;  you  are  helpless  in  boats: 
do  you  think  I would  thrnst  yon  aside  ? It 
was  not  fair — oh,  it  was  not  fair:  if  she 
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wished  to  kill  my  heart,  there  were  other 
things  to  say  than  that.  Why,  sweetheart, 
don’t  yon  know  that  I got  the  little  Eng- 
lish boy  out  of  the  water;  and  you  think  I 
would  let  you  drown!  If  we  were  both 
drowning,  now,  do  you  know  what  I should 
do  ! I should  laugh,  and  say,  “ Sweetheart, 
sweetheart,  if  we  were  not  to  be  together  in 
life,  we  are  now  in  death,  and  that  is  enough 
for  me.” 

What  is  the  slow,  sad  sound  that  one 
hears  ! The  grave  is  on  the  lonely  island ; 
there  is  no  one  left  on  the  island  now ; there 
is  nothing  but  the  grave.  “ Man  that  is  bom 
of  a trornan  hath  but  a short  time  to  live , and  is 
full  of  misery .”  Oh  no,  not  that!  That  is 
all  over;  the  misery  is  over,  and  there  is 
peace.  This  is  the  sound  of  the  sea-birds, 
and  the  wind  coming  over  the  seas,  and  the 
waves  on  the  rocks.  Or  is  it  Donald,  in  the 
boat,  going  back  to  the  land?  The  people 
have  their  heads  bent;  it  is  a Lament  the 
boy  is  playing.  And  how  will  yon  play  the 
“ Comhadh  na  Cloinne”  to-night,  Donald  f — 
and  what  will  the  mother  say  f It  is  six  sons 
she  has  to  think  of  now' ; and  Patrick  Mor 
had  but  seven  dead  when  he  wrote  the  La- 
ment of  the  Children.  Janet,  see  to  her! 
Tell  her  it  is  no  matter  now ; the  peace  has 
come ; the  misery  is  over ; there  is  only  the 
quiet  sound  of  the  waves.  But  you,  Don- 
ald, come  here.  Put  down  your  pipes,  and 
listen.  Do  you  remember  the  English  lady 
who  was  here  in  the  summer-time ; and  your 
pipes  were  too  loud  for  her,  and  were  taken 
away  T She  is  coming  agaiu.  She  will  try 
to  put  her  foot  on  my  grave.  But  you  will 
watch  for  her  coming,  Donald ; and  you  will 
go  quickly  to  Hamish ; and  Hamish  will  go 
down  to  the  shore,  and  send  her  back.  You 
are  only  a boy,  Donald ; she  would  not  heed 
yon;  and  the  ladies  at  the  castle  are  too 
gentle,  and  w'ould  give  her  fair  words ; but 
Hamish  is  not  afraid  of  her;  he  will  drive 
her  back — she  shall  not  put  her  foot  on  my 
grave ; for  my  heart  can  bear  no  more  pain. 


afraid  of  rough  hands!  We  have  no  beau- 
tiful roses  to  give  you,  but  we  will  give  you 
a piece  of  white  heather,  and  that  will  se- 
cure to  you  peace  and  rest  and  a happy  heart 
all  your  days.  You  will  not  touch  it,  sweet- 
heart ! Do  not  be  afraid ! There  is  no  ad- 
der in  it.  But  if  you  were  to  find,  now,  a 
white  adder,  would  you  know  what  to  do 
with  it  T There  was  a sweetheart  in  an  old 
song  knew  what  to  do  with  an  adder.  Do 
you  know  the  song  ! The  young  man  goes 
back  to  his  home,  and  he  says  to  his  moth- 
er, uO  make  my  bed  soon;  For  I’m  weary, 
weary  hunting,  and  fain  would  lie  doon.” 
Why  do  you  turn  so  pale,  sweetheart! 
There  is  the  whiteness  of  a white  adder  in 
your  cheeks ; and  your  eyes — there  is  Death 
in  your  eyes!  Donald! — Hamish!  help! 
help ! — her  foot  is  coming  near  to  my  grave ! 
— my  heart — 

And  so,  in  a paroxysm  of  wild  terror  and 
pain,  he  awoke  again,  and  behold,  the  ghast- 
ly white  daylight  was  in  the  room — the  cold 
glare  of  a day  he  w ould  fain  have  never  seen. 
It  was  all  iu  a sort  of  dream  that  this  hag- 
gard-faced man  dressed,  and  drank  a cup  of 
tea,  and  got  outside  into  the  raiu — the  rain, 
and  the  noise  of  the  cabs,  and  the  gloom  of 
London  skies:  these  harsh  and  commonplace 
things  were  easier  to  bear  than  the  dreams 
of  the  sick  brain.  And  then,  somehow  or 
other,  he  got  his  way  down  to  Aldershot, 
and  sought  out  Norman  Ogilvie. 

“ Macleod!”  Ogilvie  cried,  startled  beyond 
measure  by  his  appearance. 

“I — I wanted  to  shako  hands  with  you, 
Ogilvie,  before  I am  going,”  said  this  hollow- 
eyed  man,  who  seemed  to  have  grown  old. 

Ogilvie  hesitated  for  a second  or  two ; and 
then  he  said,  vehemently : 

“ Well,  Macleod,  I ain  not  a sentimental 
chap,  but — but — hang  it!  it  is  too  bad. 
And  again  and  again  I have  thought  of 
writing  to  you,  as  your  friend,  just  within 
the  last  week  or  so ; and  then  I said  to  my- 
self that  tale-bearing  never  came  to  any 
good.  But  she  won’t  darken  Mrs.  Ross’s 
door  again — that  I know.  Mrs.  Ross  went 
straight  to  her  the  other  day.  There  is  no 
nonsense  about  that  woman.  And  when 
she  got  to  understand  that  the  story  was 
true,  she  let  Miss  White  know  that  she  con- 
sidered yon  to  be  a friend  of  hers,  and  that 
— well,  you  know  how  women  give  hints — ” 

“But  I don’t  kuow  what  you  mean,  Ogil- 
vie,” he  cried,  quite  bewildered.  “Is  it  a 
thing  for  all  the  world  to  know!  What 
story  is  it — when  I knew  nothing  till  yes- 
terday T” 

“Well,  yon  know  now:  I saw  by  your 
face  a minute  ago  that  she  had  told  you 
the  truth  at  last,”  Ogilvie  said.  “ Macleod, 
don’t  blame  me.  When  I heard  of  her  being 
about  to  be  married,  I did  not  believe  the 
story — ” 


And  are  you  going  away — Rose  Leaf — Rose 
Leaf — are  you  sailing  away  from  me  on  the 
smooth  waters  to  the  south!  I put  out 
my  hand  to  you ; but  you  are  afraid  of  the 
hard  hands  of  the  northern  people,  and  you 
shrink  from  me.  Do  you  think  we  would 
harm  you,  then,  that  you  tremble  so!  The 
savage  days  are  gone ; come — we  will  show 
you  the  beautiful  islands  in  the  summer- 
time ; and  you  will  take  high  courage,  and 
become  yourself  a Macleod ; and  all  the  peo- 
ple will  be  proud  to  hear  of  Fionaghal  the 
Fair  Stranger  who  has  come  to  make  her 
home  among  us.  Oh,  our  hands  are  gentle 
enough  when  it  is  a Rose  Leaf  they  have  to 
tonch.  There  was  blood  on  them  iu  the  old 
days ; we  have  washed  it  off  now : see— this 
beautiful  red  rose  you  have  given  me  is  not 
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Macleod  sprang  at  bim  like  a tiger,  and 
caught  his  arm  with  the  grip  of  a vise. 

“ Her  getting  married  ? — to  whom  f” 

“Why,  don’t  you  know?”  Ogilvie  said, 
with  his  eyes  staring.  “ Oh  yes,  you  must 
know.  I see  you  know.  Why,  the  look  in 
your  face  when  you  came  into  this  room — ” 

“ Who  is  the  man,  Ogilvie  ?” — and  there 
was  the  sudden  hate  of  ten  thousand  devils 
in  his  eyes. 

“Why,  it  is  that  artist  fellow — Lemuel. 
You  don’t  mean  to  say  she  hasn’t  told  you  ? 
It  is  the  common  story.  And  Mrs.  Ross 
thought  it  was  only  a piece  of  nonsense — 
she  said  they  were  always  making  out  those 
stories  about  actresses — bnt  she  went  to 
Miss  White.  And  when  Miss  White  could 
not  deny  it,  Mrs.  Ross  said  there  and  then 
they  had  better  let  their  friendship  drop. 
Macleod,  I would  have  written  to  you — 
upon  my  soul,  I would  have  written  to  you 
— but  how  could  I imagine  you  did  not 
know  ? And  do  you  really  mean  to  say  she 
has  not  told  yon  any  thing  of  what  has  been 
going  on  recently — what  was  well  known 
to  every  body  ?” 

And  this  young  man  spoke  in  a passion 
too:  Keith  Macleod  was  his  friend.  But 
Macleod  himself  seemed,  with  some  power- 
ful effort  of  will,  to  have  got  the  better  of 
his  sudden  and  fierce  hate;  he  sat  down 
again ; he  spoke  in  a low  voico ; but  there 
was  a dark  look  in  liis  eyes. 

“ No,”  said  he,  slowly,  “ she  has  not  told 
me  all  about  it.  Well,  she  did  tell  me  about 
a poor  creature — a woman-man — a thing  of 
affectation,  with  his  paint-box  and  his  vel- 
vet coat  and  his  furniture:  Ogilvie,  have 
you  got  any  brandy  ?” 

Ogilvie  rang,  and  got  some  brandy,  some 
water,  a tumbler,  and  a wine-glass  placed 
on  the  table.  Macleod,  with  a hand  that 
trembled  violently,  tilled  the  tumbler  half 
full  with  brandy. 

“And  she  could  not  deny  the  story  to 
Mrs.  Ross  ?”  said  he,  with  a strange  and  hard 
smile  on  his  face.  “It  was  her  modesty. 
Ah,  you  don’t  know,  Ogilvie,  what  an  exalt- 
ed bouI  she  has.  She  is  full  of  idealisms. 
6he  could  not  explain  all  that  to  Mrs.  Ross. 
I know.  And  when  she  found  herself  too 
weak  to  carry  out  her  aspirations,  she 
sought  help.  Is  that  it  ? She  would  gain 
assurance  and  courage  from  the  woman- 
man  ?” 

He  pushed  the  tumbler  away ; his  hand 
was  still  trembling  violently. 

“ I will  not  touch  that,  Ogilvie,”  said  he, 
“ for  I have  not  much  mastery  over  myself. 
I am  going  away  now — I am  going  back 
now  to  the  Highlands.  Oh ! you  do  not  know 
what  I have  become  since  I met  that  woman 
— a coward  and  a liar  1 They  wouldn’t  have 
you  sit  down  at  the  mess  table,  Ogilvie,  if 
you  were  that:  would  they?  I dare  not 
stay  iu  London  now.  I must  run  away  now 


— like  a hare  that  is  hunted.  It  would  not 
be  good  for  her  or  for  me  that  I should  stay 
any  longer  in  London.” 

Ho  rose,  and  held  out  his  hand : there  was 
a curious  glazed  look  on  his  eyes.  Ogilvie 
pressed  him  back  into  the  chair  again. 

“ You  are  not  going  out  in  this  condition, 
Macleod — you  don’t  know  what  you  are  do- 
ing. Come  now,  let  us  be  reasonable ; let 
us  talk  over  the  thing  like  men.  And  I 
must  say,  first  of  all,  that  I am  heartily 
glad  of  it,  for  your  sake.  It  will  be  a hard 
twist  at  first ; but,  bless  you ! lots  of  fellows 
have  had  to  fight  through  the  same  thing, 
and  they  come  up  smiling  after  it,  and  you 
would  scarcely  know  the  difference.  Don’t 
imagine  I am  surprised : — oh  no.  I never 
did  believe  iu  that  young  woman ; I thought 
she  was  a deuced  sight  too  clever;  and  when 
she  used  to  go  about  humbugging  this  one 
and  the  other  with  her  innocent  airs,  I said 
to  myself,  ‘ Oh,  it’s  all  very  well;  but  you 
know  what  you  are  about.’  Of  course  there 
was  no  use  talking  to  you.  I believe  at  one 
time  Mrs.  Ross  was  considering  the  point 
whether  she  ought  not  to  give  you  a hint, 
seeing  that  you  had  met  Miss  White  first  at 
her  house,  that  the  young  lady  was  rather 
clever  at  flirtation,  and  that  you  ought  to 
keep  a sharp  look-out.  But  then  you  would 
only  have  blazed  up  in  anger.  It  was  no 
use  talking  to  you.  And  then,  after  all,  I 
said  that  if  you  were  so  bent  on  marrying 
her,  the  chances  were  that  you  would  have 
no  difficulty,  for  I thought  the  bribe  of  her 
being  called  Lady  Macleod  would  be  enough 
for  any  actress.  As  for  this  man  Lemuel,  no 
doubt  he  is  a very  great  man,  as  people  say ; 
but  I don’t  know  much  about  these  things 
myself;  and — and — I think  it  is  very  plucky 
of  Mrs.  Ross  to  cut  off  two  of  her  lions  at 
one  stroke.  It  shows  she  must  have  taken 
an  uncommon  liking  for  you.  So  you  must 
cheer  up,  Macleod.  If  women  take  a fancy 
to  you  like  that,  you’ll  easily  get  a better 
wife  than  Miss  White  would  have  made. 
Mind  you,  I don’t  go  back  from  any  thing  I 
ever  said  of  her.  She  is  a handsome  woman, 
and  no  mistake ; and  I will  say  that  she  is 
the  best  waltzer  that  I ever  met  with  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  life — without  exception. 
But  she’s  the  sort  of  woman  who,  if  I mar- 
ried her,  would  want  some  looking  after — I 
mean,  that  is  my  impression.  The  fact  is, 
Macleod,  away  there  in  Mull  you  have  been 
brought  up  too  much  on  books  and  your 
own  imagination.  You  were  ready  to  be- 
lieve any  pretty  woman,  with  soft  English 
ways,  an  angeL  Well,  you  have  had  a 
twister;  but  you’ll  come  through  it;  and 
you  will  get  to  believe,  after  all,  that  wom- 
en are  very  good  creatures,  just  as  men  are 
very  good  creatures,  when  you  get  the  right 
sort.  Come  now,  Macleod,  pull  yourself  to- 
gether. Perhaps  I have  just  as  hard  an 
opinion  of  her  conduct  toward  you  as  you 
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have  yourself.  But  you  know  what  Tom- 
my Moore,  or  some  fellow  like  that,  says: 
‘Though  she  be  not  fair  to  me,  what  the 
devil  care  I how  fair  she  bet’  And  if  I 
were  you  1 would  have  a drop  of  brandy — 
but  not  half  a tumblerful." 

But  neither  Lieutenant  Ogilvie’s  pert  com- 
mon-sense, nor  his  apt  and  accurate  quota- 
tion, nor  the  proffered  brandy,  seemed  to 
alter  much  the  mood  of  this  haggard-faced 
man.  He  rose. 

“I  think  I am  going  now,"  said  he,  in  a 
low  voice.  “You  won’t  take  it  unkindly, 
Ogilvie,  that  I don’t  stop  to  talk  with  you. 
It  is  a strange  story  you  have  told  me — I 
want  time  to  think  over  it.  Good-by." 

“ The  fact  is,  Macleod,"  Ogilvie  stammer- 
ed, as  he  regarded  his  friend’s  face,  “ I don’t 
like  to  leave  you.  Won’t  you  stay  and  dine 
with  our  fellows  ? Or  shall  I see  if  I can 
tuu  up  to  London  with  you  ?" 

“ No,  thank  you,  Ogilvie,”  said  he.  " And 
have  you  any  message  for  the  mother  and 
Janet  f" 

11  Oh,  I hope  you  will  remember  me  most 
kindly  to  them.  At  least  I will  go  to  the 
station  with  you,  Macleod.” 

“Thank  you,  Ogilvie ; but  I would  rather 
go  aloue.  Good-by,  now.” 

He  shook  hands  with  his  friend — in  au 
absent  sort  of  way — and  left.  But  while 
yet  his  hand  was  on  the  door,  he  turned 
and  said, 

“ Oh,  do  you  remember  my  gun  that  has 
the  shot  barrel  and  the  rifle  barrel 

“ Yes,  certainly.” 

“And  would  you  like  to  have  that,  Ogil- 
vie T — we  sometimes  had  it  when  we  were 
out  together.” 

“Do  you  think  I would  take  your  gun 
from  you,  Macleod  f"  said  the  other.  “ And 
you  will  soon  have  plenty  of  use  for  it 
now." 

“ Good-by,  then,  Ogilvie,"  said  he ; and  he 
left,  and  went  out  into  the  world  of  rain  and 
lowering  skies  and  darkening  moors. 

And  when  he  went  back  to  Dare  it  was  a 
wet  day  also ; but  he  was  very  cheerful ; and 
he  had  a friendly  word  for  all  whom  he  met ; 
and  he  told  the  mother  and  Janet  that  he 
had  got  home  at  last,  and  meant  to  go  no 
more  a-roviug.  But  that  evening,  after  din- 
ner, when  Donald  began  to  play  the  Lament 
for  the  memory  of  the  five  sous  of  Dare,  Mac- 
leod gave  a sort  of  stifled  cry,  and  there  w ere 
tears  running  down  his  cheeks — which  was 
a strange  thing  for  a man  ; and  he  rose  and 
left  the  hall,  just  as  a woman  would  have 
done.  And  bis  mother  sat  there,  cold,  and 
pale,  and  trembling ; but  the  gentle  cousin 
Janet  called  out,  with  a piteous  trouble  in 
her  eyes : 

“ Oh,  anntie,  have  you  seen  the  look  on 
our  Keith’s  face  ever  since  he  came  ashore 
to-day  V 9 

“I  know  it,  Janet,”  said  she.  “I  have 
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seen  it.  That  woman  has  broken  his  heart 
— and  he  is  the  last  of  my  six  brave  lads." 

They  could  not  speak  any  more  now ; for 
Donald  had  come  up  the  hall ; and  he  was 
playing  the  wild,  sad  wail  of  the  u Cuinhadh 
na  Cloinne." 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

A LAST  HOPE. 

Those  sleepless  nigh ts  of  passionate  yearn- 
ing and  despair — those  days  of  sullen  gloom 
broken  only  by  wild  cravings  for  revenge 
that  went  through  his  brain  like  spasms  of 
fire : these  were  killing  this  man.  His  face 
grew  haggard  and  gray;  his  eyes  morose 
and  hopeless;  he  shunned  people  as  if  he 
feared  their  scrutiny ; he  brooded  over  the 
past  in  a silence  he  did  not  wish  to  have 
broken  by  any  human  voice.  This  was  no 
longer  Macleod  of  Dare.  It  was  the  wreck 
of  a man — drifting  no  one  knew  wrhither. 

And  in  those  dark  and  morbid  reveries 
there  was  no  longer  any  bewilderment.  He 
saw  clearly  how  he  had  been  tricked  and 
played  with.  He  understood  now  the  cold- 
ness she  had  shown  on  coming  to  Dare ; her 
desire  to  get  away  again;  her  impatience 
with  his  appeals ; her  anxiety  that  commu- 
nication between  them  should  be  solely  by  , 
letter.  “ Yes,  yes,"  he  would  say  to  himself 
— and  sometimes  he  would  laugh  aloud  in 
the  solitude  of  the  hills — “ she  was  prudent. 
She  was  a woman  of  the  world,  as  Stuart 
used  to  say.  She  would  not  quite  throw  me 
off — she  would  not  be  quite  frank  with  me 
— until  she  had  made  sure  of  the  other. 
And  in  her  trouble  of  doubt,  when  she  was 
trying  to  he  better  than  herself,  and  anx- 
ious to  have  guidance,  that  was  the  guide 
she  turned  to — the  woman-man,  the  dab- 
bler in  paint-boxes,  the  critic  of  carpets  and 
wall-papers !” 

Sometimes  he  grew  to  hate  her.  She  had 
destroyed  the  world  for  him.  She  had  de- 
stroyed his  faith  in  the  honesty  and  honor 
of  womanhood.  She  had  played  with  him 
as  with  a toy — a fancy  of  the  brain — and 
threw  him  aside  when  something  new  was 
presented  to  her.  And  when  a man  is  stung 
by  a white  adder,  does  he  not  turn  and 
stamp  with  his  heel  ? Is  he  not  bound  to 
crush  the  creature  out  of  existence,  to  keep 
God’s  earth  and  the  free  sunlight  sweet  and 
pure  ? 

But  then — but  then — the  beauty  of  her! 
In  dreams  he  heard  her  low,  sweet  laugh 
again  ; he  saw  the  beautiful  brown  hair ; he 
surrendered  to  the  irresistible  witchery  of 
the  clear  and  lovely  eyes.  What  would  not 
a man  give  for  one  last,  wild  kiss  of  the 
laughing  and  half-parted  lipsf  His  lifef 
And  if  that  life  happened  to  be  a mere 
broken  and  useless  thing — a hateful  thing 
— would  he  not  gladly  and  proudly  fling 
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it  away  ? One  long,  lingering,  despairing 
kiss ; and  then  a deep  draught  of  Death’s 
black  wine ! 

One  day  he  was  riding  down  to  the  fish- 
ing station  when  he  met  John  MacIntyre 
the  postman,  who  handed  him  a letter,  and 
passed  on.  Macleod  opened  this  letter  with 
some  trepidation,  for  it  was  from  London ; 
but  it  was  in  Norman  Ogilvie’s  handwriting. 

“ Dear  Macleod, — I thought  you  might 
like  to  hear  the  latest  news.  I cut  the  in- 
closed from  a sort  of  half- sporting,  half- the- 
atrical paper  our  fellows  get ; no  doubt  the 
paragraph  is  true  enough.  And  I wish  it 
was  well  over  and  done  with,  and  she  mar- 
ried out  of  hand ; for  I know  until  that  is  so, 
you  will  be  torturiug  yourself  with  all  sorts 
of  projects  and  fancies.  Good-by,  old  fel- 
low. I suppose  when  you  offered  me  the 
gun,  you  thought  your  life  had  collapsed  al- 
together, and  that  you  would  have  no  fur- 
ther use  for  any  thing.  But  no  doubt,  aft- 
er the  first  shock,  you  have  thought  better 
of  that.  How  are  the  birds  ? I hear  rather 
bad  accounts  from  Ross ; but  then  he  is  al- 
ways complaining  about  something. 

“ Yours  sincerely, 

“Norman  Ogilvir.” 

And  then  he  unfolded  the  newspaper  cut- 
ting which  Ogilvie  had  inclosed.  The  para- 
graph of  gossip  announced  that  the  Picca- 
dilly Theatre  would  shortly  be  closed  for 
repairs;  but  that  the  projected  provincial 
tour  of  the  company  had  been  abandoned. 
On  the  re-opening  of  the  theatre,  a play, 
which  was  now  in  preparation,  written  by 
Mr.  Gregory  Lemuel,  would  be  produced. 
“ It  is  understood,”  continued  the  newsman, 
“ that  Miss  Gertrude  White,  the  young  and 
gifted  actress  who  has  been  the  chief  attrac- 
tion at  the  Piccadilly  Theatre  for  two  years 
back,  is  shortly  to  be  married  to  Mr.  L. 
Lemuel,  the  well-known  artist;  but  the 
public  have  no  reason  to  fear  the  with- 
drawal from  the  stage  of  so  popular  a fa- 
vorite; for  she  has  consented  to  take  the 
chief  r6le  in  the  new  play,  which  is  said  to 
be  of  a tragic  nature.” 

Macleod  put  the  letter  and  its  inclosure 
into  his  pocket,  aud  rode  on.  The  hand  that 
held  the  bridle  shook  somewhat;  that  was  all. 

He  met  Hamish. 

“Oh,  Hamish!”  he  cried,  quite  gayly. 
“ Hamish,  will  you  go  to  the  wedding  T” 

“ What  wedding,  Sir  ?”  said  the  old  man ; 
but  well  he  knew.  If  there  was  auy  one 
blind  to  what  had  been  going  on,  that  was 
not  Hamish ; and  again  and  again  he  had 
in  his  heart  cursed  the  English  traitoress 
who  had  destroyed  his  master’s  peace. 

“ Why,  do  you  not  remember  the  English 
lady  that  was  here  not  so  long  ago  ? And 
she  is  going  to  be  married.  And  would  you 
like  to  go  to  the  wedding,  Hamish  ?” 


He  scarcely  seemed  to  know  what  he  was 
saying  in  this  wild  way ; there  was  a strange 
look  in  his  eyes,  though  apparently  he  was 
very  merry.  And  this  was  the  first  w'ord  he 
had  uttered  about  Gertrude  White  to  any 
living  being  at  Dare  ever  since  his  last  re- 
turn from  the  south. 

Now  what  was  Hamish’s  answer  to  this 
gay  invitation?  The  Gaelic  tongue  is  al- 
most devoid  of  those  meaningless  expletives 
which,  in  other  languages,  express  mere  an- 
noyance or  temper.  When  a Highlander 
swears,  he  usually  swears  in  English.  But 
the  Gaelic  curse  is  a much  more  solemn  and 
deliberate  affair. 

“ May  he r soul  dwell  in  the  lowermost  hall  of 
perdition  /” — that  was  the  answer  that  Ha- 
mish made ; and  there  was  a blaze  of  auger 
in  the  keen  eyes  and  in  the  proud  and  hand- 
some face. 

“ Oh  yes,”  continued  the  old  man  in  his 
native  tongue,  and  he  spoke  rapidly  and  pas- 
sionately, “ I am  only  a serving-man  ; and 
perhaps  a serving-man  ought  not  to  speak ; 
but  perhaps  sometimes  he  will  speak.  And 
have  I not  seen  it  all,  Sir  Keith? — and  no 
more  of  the  pink  letters  coming;  and  you 
going  about  a changed  man,  as  if  there  was 
nothing  more  in  life  for  you  ? And  now  you 
ask  me  if  I will  go  to  the  wedding!  And 
what  do  I say  to  you,  Sir  Keith  T I say  this 
to  you — that  the  woman  is  not  now  living 
who  will  put  that  shame  on  Macleod  of 
Dare !” 

Macleod  regarded  the  old  man’s  angry  ve- 
hemence almost  indifferently : he  had  grown 
to  pay  little  heed  to  any  thing  around  him. 

“ Oh  yes,  it  is  a fine  thing  for  the  English 
lady,”  said  Hamish,  with  the  same  proud 
fierceness,  “ to  come  here  and  amuse  herself* 
But  she  does  not  know  the  Mull  men  yet. 
Do  you  think,  Sir  Keith,  that  any  one  of 
your  forefathers  would  have  had  this  shame 
put  upon  him?  I think  not.  I think  he 
would  have  said,  * Come,  lads,  here  is  a proud 
madam  that  does  not  know  that  a man’s 
will  is  stronger  than  a woman’s  will ; and  we 
will  teach  her  a lesson.  And  before  she  has 
learned  that  lesson,  she  will  discover  that  it 
is  not  safe  to  trifle  with  a Macleod  of  Dare/ 
Aud  you  ask  me  if  I will  go  to  the  wedding ! 
I have  known  you  since  you  were  a child, 
Sir  Keith,  and  I put  the  first  gun  in  your 
hand,  and  I saw  you  catch  your  first  salm- 
on ; it  is  not  right  to  laugh  at  an  old  man.” 

“ Laughing  at  you,  Hamish  ? I gave  you 
an  invitation  to  a wedding.” 

“ And  if  I was  going  to  that  wedding,” 
said  Hamish,  with  a return  of  that  fierce 
light  to  the  gray  eyes,  “ do  you  know  how  I 
would  go  to  the  wedding?  I would  take 
two  or  three  of  the  young  lads  with  me. 
We  would  make  a fine  party  for  the  wed- 
ding. Oh  yes;  a fine  party!  And  if  the 
English  church  is  a fine  church,  can  we  not 
take  off  our  caps  as  well  as  any  one  ? But 
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when  the  pretty  madam  came  in,  I would 
say  to  myself,  * Oh  yes,  my  fine  madam,  you 
forgot  it  was  a Macleod  you  had  to  deal  with, 
and  not  a child,  and  you  did  not  think  you 
would  have  a visit  from  two  or  three  of  the 
Mull  lads  ?’” 

“ And  what  then  ?”  Macleod  said,  with  a 
smile — though  this  picture  of  his  sweetheart 
coming  into  the  church  as  the  bride  of  an- 
other man  had  paled  his  cheek. 

“ And  before  she  had  brought  that  shame 
on  the  house  of  Dare,77  said  Haniish,  excited- 
ly, “ do  you  not  think  that  I would  seize  her 
— that  1 would  seize  her  with  my  own  hands  f 
And  when  the  young  lads  and  1 had  thrust 
her  down  into  the  cabin  of  the  yacht — oh 
yes,  when  we  had  thrust  her  down  and  put 
the  hatch  over — do  you  think  the  proud 
madam  would  be  quite  so  proud  f” 

Macleod  laughed  a loud  laugh. 

“ Why,  Hamish,  you  want  to  become  a fa- 
mous person!  You  would  carry  off  a pop- 
ular actress,  and  have  all  the  country  ring- 
ing with  the  exploit ! And  would  you  have 
a piper,  too,  to  drown  her  screams — just  as 
Macdonald  of  Armadale  did  when  he  came 
with  his  men  to  South  Uist  and  carried  off 
Flora  Macdonald’s  mother  T77 

“And  was  there  ever  a better  marriage 
than  that — as  I have  heard  many  a man  of 
Skye  say  T”  Hamish  exclaimed,  eagerly.  “ Oh 
yes,  it  is  good  for  a woman  to  know  that  a 
man’s  will  is  stronger  than  a woman’s  will ! 
And  when  we  have  the  fine  English  madam 
caged  up  in  the  cabin,  and  we  are  coming 
away  to  the  north  again,  she  will  not  have 
so  many  fine  airs,  I think.  And  if  the  will 
can  not  be  broken,  it  is  the  neck  that  can 
be  broken;  and  better  that  than  that  Sir 
Keith  Macleod  should  have  a shame  put  on 
him.” 

“ Hamish,  Hamish,  how  will  you  dare  to 
go  into  the  church  at  Salen  next  Sunday?” 
Macleod  said;  but  he  was  now  regarding 
the  old  man  with  a strange  curiosity. 

“Men  were  made  before  churches  were 
thought  of,”  Hamish  said,  curtly;  and  then 
Macleod  laughed,  and  rode  on. 

The  laugh  soon  died  away  from  his  face. 
Here  was  the  stone  bridge  on  which  she 
used  to  lean  to  drop  pebbles  into  the  whirl- 
ing clear  water.  Was  there  not  some  im- 
pression even  yet  of  her  soft  warm  arm  on 
the  velvet  moss  ? And  what  had  the  voice 
of  the  streamlet  told  him  in  the  days  long 
ago  f — that  the  summer-time  was  made  for 
happy  lovers;  that  she  was  coiniug;  that 
he  should  take  her  hand  and  show  her  the 
beautiful  islands  and  the  sun-lit  seas  before 
the  darkening  skies  of  the  winter  came  over 
them.  And  here  was  the  summer  sea ; and 
moist,  warm  odors  were  in  the  larch-wood ; 
and  out  there  Ulva  was  shining  green,  and 
there  was  sunlight  on  the  islands  and  on  the 
rocks  of  Erisgeir.  But  she — where  was  she  ? 
Perhaps  standing  before  a mirror,  with  a 


dress  all  of  white,  and  trying  how  orange 
blossoms  would  best  lie  in  her  soft  brown 
hair.  Her  arms  are  uplifted  to  her  head; 
she  smiles:  could  not  one  suddenly  seize 
her  now  by  the  waist,  and  bear  her  off,  with 
the  smile  changed  to  a blanched  look  of 
fear!  The  wild  pirates  have  got  her;  the 
Rose  Leaf  is  crushed  in  the  cruel  northern 
hands ; at  last — at  last — what  is  in  the  scab- 
bard has  been  drawn  and  declared,  and  she 
screams  in  her  terror! 

Then  he  fell  to  brooding  again  over  Ha- 
mish’s  mad  scheme.  The  fine  English  church 
of  Hamish’s  imagination  was  no  doubt  a lit- 
tle stone  building  that  a handful  of  sailors 
could  carry  at  a rush.  And  of  course  the 
yacht  must  needs  be  close  by ; for  there  was 
no  land  in  Hamish’s  mind  that  was  out  of 
sight  of  the  salt-water.  And  what  consid- 
eration would  this  old  man  have  for  delicate 
fancies  and  studies  in  moral  science  f The 
fine  madam  had  been  chosen  to  be  the  bride 
of  Macleod  of  Dare ; that  was  enough.  If 
her  will  would  not  bend,  it  would  have  to 
be  broken.  That  wras  the  good  old  way: 
was  there  ever  a happier  wife  than  the  lady 
of  Armadale,  who  had  been  carried  scream- 
ing down  stairs  in  the  night-time,  and  placed 
in  her  lover’s  boat,  with  the  pipes  playing  a 
wild  pibroch  all  the  time  f 

Macleod  was  in  the  library  that  night 
when  Hamish  came  to  him  with  some  pa- 
pers. And  just  as  the  old  man  was  about 
to  leave,  Macleod  said  to  him : 

“ Weil,  that  was  a pretty  story  you  told 
me  this  morning,  Hamish,  about  the  carry- 
ing off  of  the  young  English  lady.  And 
have  you  thought  auy  more  about  it  ?” 

“I  have  thought  enough  about  it,”  Ha- 
mish said,  in  his  native  tongue. 

“ Then  perhaps  you  could  tell  me,  when 
you  start  on  this  fine  expedition,  how  you 
are  going  to  have  the  yacht  taken  to  Lou- 
don T The  lads  of  Mull  are  very  clever, 
Hamish,  I know;  but  do  you  think  that 
any  one  of  them  can  steer  the  Umpire  all 
the  way  from  Loch-na-Keal  to  the  river 
Thames  ?” 

“ Is  it  the  river  Thames  f”  said  Hamish, 
with  great  contempt.  “And  is  that  all — 
the  river  Thames?  Do  you  know  this,  Sir 
Keith,  that  my  cousin  Colin  Laing,  that  has 
a whiskey  shop  now  in  Greenock,  has  been 
all  over  the  world,  and  at  China,  and  other 
places ; and  he  was  the  mate  of  many  a big 
vessel ; and  do  you  think  he  could  not  take 
the  Umpire  from  Loch-na-Keal  to  London  ? 
And  I would  only  have  to  send  a Hue  to  him 
and  say, i Colin,  it  is  Sir  Keith  Macleod  him- 
self that  will  want  you  to  do  this ;’  and  then 
he  will  leave  twenty  or  thirty  shops — ay, 
fifty  and  a hn ndred shops — and  t hi n k no  more 
of  them  at  all.  Oh  yes,  it  is  very  true  what 
you  say,  Sir  Keith.  There  is  no  one  knows 
better  than  I the  so nn dings  of  Loch  Scridaiu 
and  Loch  Tua ; and  you  have  said  yourself 
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that  there  is  not  a bank  or  a rock  about  the 
islands  that  I do  not  know ; but  I have  not 
been  to  London.  No,  I have  not  been  to 
London.  But  is  there  any  great  trouble  in 
getting  to  London  ? No,  none  at  all,  when 
we  have  Colin  Laing  on  board.” 

Macleod  was  apparently  making  a gay 
joke  of  the  matter;  but  there  was  an  anx- 
ious, intense  look  in  his  eyes  all  the  same — 
even  when  he  was  staring  absently  at  the 
table  before  him. 

“ Oh  yes,  Hamish,”  he  said,  laughing  in  a 
constrained  manner,  “ that  would  be  a fine 
story  to  tell ; and  you  would  become  very 
famous — just  as  if  you  were  working  for 
fame  in  a theatre ; and  all  the  people  would 
be  talking  about  you.  And  when  you  got 
to  London,  how  would  you  get  through  the 
London  streets  f ” 

“ It  is  my  cousin  who  would  show  me  the 
way : has  he  not  been  to  London  more  times 
than  I have  been  to  Stornoway  t” 

“ But  the  streets  of  London — they  would 
cover  all  the  ground  between  here  and 
Loch  Scridain ; and  how  would  you  carry 
the  young  lady  through  them  ?” 

“We  would  carry  her,”  said  Hamish, 
curtly. 

“ With  the  bagpipes  to  drown  her 
screams  ?” 

“I  would  drown  her  screams  myself,” 
said  Hamish,  with  a sudden  savageness; 
and  he  added  something  that  Macleod  did 
not  hear. 

“Do  you  know  that  I am  a magistrate, 
Hamish  ?” 

“ I know,  Sir  Keith.” 

“And  when  you  come  to  me  with  this 
proposal,  do  you  know  what  I should  do  ?” 

“ I know  what  the  old  Macleods  of  Dare 
would  have  done,”  said  Hamish,  proudly, 
“ before  they  let  this  shame  come  on  them. 
And  you,  Sir  Keith — you  are  a Macleod  too ; 
ay,  and  the  bravest  lad  that  ever  was  born 
in  Castle  Dare!  And  yon  will  not  suffer 
this  thing  any  longer,  Sir  Keith ; for  it  is  a 
sore  heart  I have  from  the  morning  till  the 
night;  and  it  is  only  a serving-man  that  I 
am;  but  sometimes  when  I will  see  you  go- 
ing about — and  nothing  now  cared  for,  but 
a great  trouble  on  your  face— oh,  then,  I say 
to  myself, ( Hamish,  you  are  an  old  man,  and 
you  have  not  long  to  live;  but  before  you 
die  you  will  teach  the  fine  English  madam 
what  it  is  to  bring  a shame  on  Sir  Keith 
Macleod!’” 

“All,  well,  good-night  now,  Hamish;  I 
am  tired,”  he  said ; and  the  old  man  slowly 
left. 

He  was  tired — if  one  might  judge  by  the 
haggard  cheeks  and  the  heavy  eyes ; but  he 
did  not  go  to  sleep.  He  did  not  even  go 
to  bed.  He  spent  the  livelong  night,  as  he 
had  spent  too  many  lately,  in  nervously 
pacing  to  and  fro  within  this  hushed  cham- 
ber, or  seated  with  his  arms  on  the  table, 


and  the  aching  head  resting  on  the  clasped 
hands.  And  again  those  wild  visions  came 
to  torture  him — the  product  of  a sick  heart 
and  a bewildered  brain ; only  now  there 
was  a new  element  introduced.  This  mad 
project  of  Hamish’s,  at  which  he  would  have 
laughed  in  a saner  mood,  began  to  intert  wist 
itself  with  all  these  passionate  longings  and 
these  troubled  dreams  of  what  might  yet  be 
possible  to  him  on  earth ; and  wherever  he 
turned  it  was  suggested  to  him;  and  what- 
ever was  the  craving  and  desire  of  the  mo- 
ment, this,  and  this  only,  was  the  way  to 
reach  it.  For  if  one  were  mad  with  pain, 
and  determined  to  crush  the  white  adder 
that  had  stung  one,  what  better  way  than 
to  Seize  the  hateful  thing  and  cage  it,  so  that 
it  should  do  no  more  harm  among  the  sons 
of  men  ? Or  if  one  were  mad  because  of  the 
love  of  a beautiful  white  Princess,  aud  she 
far  away,  and  dressed  in  bridal  robes,  what 
better  way  than  to  take  her  hand,  and  say, 
“ Quick,  quick,  to  the  shore ! For  the  sum- 
mer seas  are  waiting  for  you ; and  there  is  a 
home  for  the  bride  far  away  in  the  north  f” 
Or  if  it  was  only  one  wild,  despairing  effort 
— one  last  means  of  trying — to  briug  her 
heart  back  again  I Or  if  there  was  but  the 
one  fierce  captured  kiss  of  those  lips  no 
louger  laughing  at  all  f Men  had  veutured 
more  for  far  less  reward,  surely  T And  what 
remained  to  him  in  life  but  this?  There 
was  at  least  the  splendid  joy  of  daring  and 
action ! 

The  hours  passed ; and  sometimes  he  fell 
into  a troubled  sleep  as  he  sat  with  his 
head  bent  on  his  hands — but  then  it  was 
only  to  see  those  beautiful  pictures  of  her 
that  made  his  heart  ache  all  the  more.  Aud 
sometimes  he  saw  her  all  in  sailor-like  white 
and  blue,  as  she  was  stepping  down  from 
the  steamer;  and  sometimes  he  saw  the 
merry  Duchess  coming  forward  through  the 
ball-room,  with  her  saucy  eyes  and  her 
laughing  and  parted  lips;  aud  sometimes 
he  saw  her  before  a mirror;  and  again  she 
smiled — but  his  heart  would  fain  have  cried 
aloud  in  its  anguish.  Then  again  he  would 
start  up,  and  look  at  the  window.  Was  he 
impatient  for  the  day  f 

The  lamp  still  burned  in  the  hushed  cham- 
ber. With  trembling  fiugers  he  took  out  the 
letter  Ogilvie  had  written  to  him,  and  held 
the  slip  of  printed  paper  before  his  bewil- 
dered gaze.  “ The  young  and  gifted  actress.” 
She  is  “shortly  to  be  married.”  And  the 
new  piece  that  all  the  world  will  come  to 
see,  as  soon  as  she  is  returned  from  her  wed- 
ding tour,  is  “of  a tragic  nature.” 

****** 

Hamish,  Hamish,  do  you  hear  these  things  t 
Do  you  know  what  they  mean  T Oh,  we  will 
have  to  look  sharp  if  we  are  to  be  there  in 
time ! Come  along,  you  brave  lads ; it  is  not 
the  first  time  that  a Macleod  has  carried  off 
a bride.  Aud  will  she  cry,  do  you  think — 
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for  we  have  no  pipes  to  drown  her  screams  f 
Ah,  but  we  will  manage  it  another  way 
than  that,  Hamish!  You  have  no  cunning, 
you  old  man ! There  will  be  no  scream  when 
the  white  adder  is  seized  and  caged. 

But  surely  no  white  adder!  O sweet- 
heart, you  gave  me  a red  rose ! Aud  do  you 
remember  the  night  in  the  garden,  with  the 
moonlight  around  us,  aud  the  favor  you 
wore  next  your  heart  was  the  badge  of  the 
Macleods  ? You  w'ere  not  afraid  of  the  Mac- 
leods  then  : you  had  no  fear  of  the  rude 
northern  people;  you  said  they  would  not 
crush  a pale  Rose  Leaf.  And  now — now — 
see ! I have  rescued  you ; and  those  people 
will  persuade  you  no  longer;  I have  taken 
you  away — yon  are  free!  And  will  you 
come  up  on  deck  now,  and  look  aronnd  on 
the  summer  sea  ? And  shall  we  put  in  to 
some  port,  and  telegraph  that  the  runaway 
bride  is  happy  enough ; and  that  they  will 
hear  of  her  next  from  Castle  Dare  ? Look 
aronnd,  sweetheart:  surely  you  know  the 
old  boat.  And  here  is  Christina  to  wait  on 
yon;  and  Hamish — Hamish  will  curse  you 
no  more — he  will  be  your  friend  now.  Ob, 
you  will  make  the  mother’s  heart  glad  at 

last : she  has  not  smiled  for  many  a day. 

• » * # * * 

Or  is  it  the  proud  madam  that  is  below, 
Ramish ; aud  she  will  not  speak ; and  she 
nits  alone  in  all  her  finery  f And  what  are 
we  to  do  with  her  now,  then — to  break  her 
will  ? Do  you  think  she  will  speak  when 
she  is  in  the  midst  of  the  silence  of  the 
northern  seas  ? Or  will  they  be  after  us, 
Hamish  f Oh,  that  would  be  a fine  chase, 
indeed ; and  we  would  lead  them  a fine 
dance  through  the  western  isles ; and  I 
think  you  would  try  their  knowledge  of  the 
channels  and  the  banks.  Aud  the  painter 
fellow,  Hamish,  the  woman-man,  the  dab- 
bler— would  he  be  in  the  boat  behind  us? 
— or  would  lie  be  down  below',  in  bed  in  the 
cabin,  with  a nurse  to  attend  him?  Come 
along,  then! — but  beware  of  the  overfalls 
off  Tiree,  you  southern  men!  Or  is  it  a 
race  for  Barra  Head,  and  who  will  be  at 
Vatersav  first  ? There  is  good  fishing 
gronud  on  the  Sgriobh  bhan,  Hamish;  they 
may  as  well  stop  to  fish  as  seek  to  catch  us 
among  our  western  isles.  See,  the  dark  is 
coming  down,  are  these  the  Monach  lights 
in  the  north  ? — Hamish,  Hamish,  we  are  on 
the  rocks,  aud  there  is  no  one  to  help  her! 
Oh,  sweetheart! — sweetheart ! — 

The  brief  fit  of  struggling  sleep  is  over; 
be  rises  and  goes  to  the  window ; and  now, 
if  he  is  impatient  for  the  new  day,  behold! 
the  new  day  is  here.  Oh,  see  how  the  wran 
light  of  the  morning  meets  the  wan  face! 
It  is  the  face  of  a man  who  has  been  close 
to  Death;  it  is  the  face  of  a man  who  is 
desperate.  And  if,  after  the  terrible  battle 


of  the  night,  with  its  uncontrollable  yearn- 
ing aud  its  unbearable  pain,  the  tierce  and 
bitter  resolve  is  taken  ? — if  there  remains 
but  this  one  last  despairing  venture  for  all 
that  made  life  worth  having  ? How  wildly 
the  drowning  man  clutches  at  this  or  that, 
so  only  that  he  may  breathe  for  yet  a mo- 
ment more!  He  knowrs  not  what  miracle 
may  save  him;  he  knows  not  where  there  is 
auy  land ; but  only  to  live — only  to  breathe 
for  another  moment — that  is  his  cry.  And 
then,  mayhap,  amid  the  wild  wThirl  of  waves, 
if  he  were  suddenly  to  catch  sight  of  the 
shore,  and  think  that  he  was  getting  near 
to  that,  and  see  awaiting  him  there  a white 
Princess,  with  a smile  on  her  lips  and  a red 
rose  in  her  outstretched  hand,  would  he  not 
make  one  last  convulsive  effort  before  the 
black  waters  dragged  him  down  ? 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

THE  WHITE-WINGED  DOVE. 

The  mere  thought  of  this  action,  swift, 
immediate,  impetuous,  seemed  to  give  re- 
lief to  the  burning  brain.  He  went  outside, 
and  walked  down  to  the  shore;  all  the 
world  was  asleep ; but  the  day  had  broken 
fair  and  pleasant,  and  the  sea  was  calm  and 
blue.  Was  not  that  a good  omen  ? After 
all,  then,  there  was  still  the  wild,  glad  hope 
that  Fionaghal  might  come  and  live  in  her 
northern  home ; the  summer  days  had  not 
gone  forever ; they  might  still  find  a red  rose 
for  her  bosom  at  Castle  Dare. 

And  then  he  tried  to  deceive  himself. 
Was  not  this  a mere  lover’s  stratagem? 
Was  not  all  fair  in  love  as  in  war?  Surely 
she  would  forgive  him,  for  the  sake  of  the 
great  love  he  bore  her,  and  the  happiness  he 
would  try  to  bring  her  all  the  rest  of  her 
life?  And  no  sailor,  he  would  take  care, 
would  lay  his  rough  hand  on  her  gentle 
arm.  That  was  the  folly  of  Hamish.  There 
was  no  chance  in  these  days  for  a hand  of 
northern  pirates  to  rush  into  a church  and 
carry  off  a screaming  bride.  There  were  oth- 
er ways  than  that;  gentler  ways;  and  the 
victim  of  the  conspiracy — why,  she  would 
only  laugh  in  the  happy  after-time  and  be 
glad  that  he  had  succeeded.  And  mean- 
while he  rejoiced  that  so  much  had  to  be 
done.  Oh  yes,  there  was  plenty  to  think 
about  now%  other  than  those  terrible  visions 
of  the  night.  There  was  work  to  do ; aud 
the  cold  sea  air  was  cooling  the  fevered 
brain,  so  that  it  all  seemed  pleasant  and 
easy  and  glad.  There  was  Colin  Laing  to 
be  summoned  from  Greenock,  and  question- 
ed. The  yacht  had  to  be  provisioned  for  a 
long  voyage.  He  had  to  prepare  the  moth- 
er and  Janet  for  his  going  away.  And 
might  not  Norman  Ogilvie  find  out  some- 
how when  the  marriage  was  to  be,  so  that 
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he  would  know  how  much  time  waa  left 
him? 

But  with  all  this  eagerness  and  haste  he 
kept  whispering  to  himself  counsels  of  cau- 
tion and  prudence.  He  dared  not  awaken 
her  suspicion  by  professing  too  much  for- 
giveness or  friendliness.  He  wrote  to  her 
— with  what  a trembling  hand  he  put  down 
those  words,  Dear  Gertrude , on  paper,  and 
how  wistfully  he  regarded  them ! — but  the 
letter  was  a proud  and  cold  letter.  He  said 
that  he  had  been  informed  she  was  about  to 
be  married;  he  wished  to  ascertain  from 
herself  whether  that  was  true.  He  would 
not  reproach  her  either  with  treachery  or 
deceit;  if  this  was  true,  passionate  words 
would  not  be  of  much  avail.  But  he  would 
prefer  to  be  assured,  one  way  or  another,  by 
her  own  hand.  That  was  the  substance  of 
the  letter. 

And  then,  the  answer ! He  almost  feared 
she  would  not  write.  But  when  Hamish 
himself  brought  that  pink  envelope  to  him, 
how  his  heart  beat ! And  the  old. man  stood 
there  in  silence,  and  with  gloom  on  his  face : 
was  there  to  be,  after  all,  no  act  of  venge- 
ance on  her  who  had  betrayed  Macleod  of 
Dare? 

These  few  words  seemed  to  have  been 
written  with  unsteady  fingers.  He  read 
them  again  and  again.  Surely  there  was 
no  dark  mystery  within  them  t 

“Dear  Keith, — I can  not  bear  to  t crite  to 
you.  I do  not  know  how  it  ha * all  happened . 
Forgive  me,  if  you  can  ; and  forget  me.  G.” 

“Oh,  Hamish,”  said  he,  with  a strange 
laugh,  “is  it  an  easy  thing  to  forget  that 
you  have  been  alive?  That  would  be  an 
easy  thing,  if  one  were  to  ask  you  ? But  is 
not  Colin  Laing  coming  here  to-day?” 

“Oh  yes,  Sir  Keith,”  Hamish  said,  with 
his  eyes  lighting  up  eagerly,  “he  will  be 
here  with  the  Pioneer,  and  I will  send  the 
boat  out  for  him.  Oh  yes;  and  you  are 
wanting  to  see  him,  Sir  Keith?” 

“ Why,  of  course,”  Macleod  said.  “ If  we 
are  going  away  on  a long  voyage,  do  we  not 
want  a good  pilot?” 

“ And  we  are  going,  Sir  Keith  ?”  the  old 
man  said ; and  there  was  a look  of  proud 
triumph  in  the  keen  face. 

“ Oh,  I do  not  know  yet,”  Macleod  said, 
impatiently.  “ But  you  will  tell  Christina 
that  if  we  are  going  away  to  the  south,  we 
may  have  lady  visitors  come  on  board  some 
day  or  another;  and  she  would  be  better 
than  a young  lass  to  look  after  them,  and 
make  them  comfortable  on  board.  And  if 
there  is  any  clothes  or  ribbons  she  may 
want  from  Salen,  Donald  can  go  over  with 
the  pony ; and  you  will  not  spare  any  mon- 
ey, Hamish,  for  I will  give  you  the  money.” 

“Very  well,  Sir.” 

“And  you  will  not  send  the  boat  out  to 


the  Pioneer  till  I give  you  a letter ; and  you 
will  ask  the  clerk  to  be  so  kind  as  to  post 
it  for  me  to-night  at  Oban;  and  he  must 
not  forget  that.” 

“Very  well,  Sir,”  said  Hamish;  and  he 
left  the  room,  with  a determined  look  about 
his  lips,  but  with  a glad  light  in  his  eyes. 

This  was  the  second  letter  that  Macleod 
wrote ; and  he  had  to  keep  whispering  to 
himself,  “Caution!  caution!”  or  he  would 
have  broken  into  some  wild  appeal  to  his 
sweetheart  far  away ; 

“ Dear  Gertrude”  (he  wrote),— “ I gath- 
er from  your  note  that  it  is  true  you  are 
going  to  be  married.  I had  heard  some 
time  ago ; so  your  letter  was  no  great  shock 
to  me ; and  what  I have  suffered — well,  that 
can  be  of  no  interest  to  you  now,  and  it  will 
do  me  no  good  to  recall  it.  As  to  your  mes- 
sage, I would  forgive  you  freely;  but  how 
can  I forget?  Can  you  forget?  Do  you 
remember  the  red  rose?  But  that  is  all 
over  now,  I suppose ; and  I should  not  won- 
der if  I were,  after  all,  to  be  able  to  obey 
you,  and  to  forget  very  thoroughly,  not 
that  alone,  but  every  thing  else.  For  I 
have  been  rather  ill  of  late — more  through 
sleeplessness  than  any  other  cause,  I think ; 
and  they  say  I must  go  for  a long  sea-voy- 
age ; and  the  mother  and  Janet  both  say  I 
should  be  more  at  home  in  the  old  Umpire 
— with  Hamish  and  Christina  and  my  own 
people  round  me — than  in  a steamer ; aud 
so  I may  not  hear  of  you  again  until  you 
are  separated  from  me  forever.  But  I write 
now  to  ask  you  if  you  would  like  your  let- 
ters returned,  and  one  or  two  keepsakes, 
and  the  photographs : I would  not  like  them 
to  fall  into  other  hands;  and  sometimes  I 
feel  so  sick  at  heart  that  I doubt  whether  I 
shall  ever  again  get  back  to  Dare.  There 
are  some  flowers,  too;  but  I would  ask  to 
be  allowed  to  keep  them,  if  you  have  no 
objection — and  the  sketch  of  Ulva,  that  you 
made  on  the  deck  of  the  Umpire  when  we 
were  coming  back  from  Iona,  I would  like 
to  keep  that,  if  you  have  no  objection.  And 
I remain  your  faithful  friend, 

“ Keith  Macleod.” 

Now  at  the  moment  he  was  writing  this 
letter  Lady  Macleod  aud  her  niece  were  to- 
gether, the  old  lady  at  her  spinning-wheel, 
the  younger  one  sewing.  And  Janet  Mac- 
leod was  saying : 

“ Oh,  auntie,  I am  so  glad  Keith  is  going 
away  now  in  the  yacht ; and  you  must  not 
be  vexed  at  all  or  troubled  if  he  stays  a 
long  time ; for  what  else  can  make  him  well 
again  ? Why,  you  know  that  he  has  not 
been  Keith  at  all  of  late — he  is  quite  an- 
other man — I do  not  think  any  one  would 
recognize  him.  And  surely  there  can  be  no 
better  cure  for  sleeplessness  than  the  rough 
work  of  the  yachting ; and  you  know  Keith 
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will  take  his  share,  in  despite  of  Hamish ; 
and  if  he  goes  away  to  the  south,  they  will 
have  watches,  and  he  will  take  his  watch 
with  the  others,  and  his  turn  at  the  helm. 
Oh,  you  will  see  the  change  when  he  comes 
back  to  us !” 

The  old  lady’s  eyes  had  slowly  filled  with 
tears. 

44  And  do  you  think  it  is  sleeplessness,  Jan- 
et,” said  she,  “that  is  the  matter  with  our 
Keith  f Ah,  but  you  know  better  than  that, 
Janet.” 

Janet  Macleod’s  face  grew  suddenly  red ; 
but  she  said,  hastily : 

44  Why,  auntie,  have  I not  heard  him  walk- 
ing up  and  down  all  the  night,  whether  it 
was  in  his  own  room  or  in  the  library? 
And  then  he  is  out  before  any  one  is  up: 
oh  yes,  I know  that  when  you  can  not  sleep 
the  face  grows  white  and  the  eyes  grow 
tired.  And  he  has  not  been  himself  at  all 
— going  away  like  that  from  every  one,  and 
having  nothing  to  say,  and  going  away  by 
himself  over  the  moors.  And  it  was  the 
night  before  last  he  came  back  from  Kin- 
loch,  and  he  was  wet  through,  and  he  only 
lay  down  on  the  bed,  as  Hamish  told  me, 
and  would  have  slept  there  all  the  night 
but  for  Hamish.  And  do  yon  not  think  that 
was  to  get  sleep  at  last — that  he  had  been 
walking  so  far,  and  coming  through  the 
shallows  of  Loch  Scridain,  too  ? Ah,  but 
you  will  see  the  difference,  auntie,  when  he 
comes  back  on  board  the  Umpire;  and  we 
will  go  down  to  the  shore,  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  see  him  that  day.” 

“Oh  yes,  Janet,”  the  old  lady  said,  and 
the  tears  were  running  down  her  face ; 44  but 
you  know — you  know.  And  if  he  had  mar- 
ried you,  Janet,  aud  staid  at  home  at  Dare, 
there  would  have  been  none  of  all  this  trou- 
ble. Aud  now — what  is  there  now  ? It  is 
the  young  English  lady  that  has  broken  his 
heart ; and  he  is  no  longer  a son  to  me,  and 
he  is  no  longer  your  cousin,  Janet,  but  a 
brokeu -hearted  man  that  does  not  care  for 
any  thing.  And  you  are  very  kind,  Janet; 
and  yon  would  not  say  any  harm  of  any 
one.  But  I am  his  mother — I — I — well,  if 
the  woman  was  to  come  here  this  day,  do 
yon  think  I would  not  speak  ? It  was  a 
bad  day  for  us  all  that  he  went  away — in- 
stead of  marrying  you,  Janet.” 

44  But  you  know  that  could  never  have 
been,  auntie,”  said  the  gentle-eyed  cousin, 
though  there  was  some  conscious  flush  of 
pride  in  her  cheeks.  44 1 could  never  have 
married  Keith.” 

44  But  why,  Janet?” 

44  You  have  no  right  to  ask  me,  auntie. 
But  he  and  I — we  did  not  care  for  each  oth- 
er— I mean,  we  never  could  have  been  mar- 
ried. I hope  you  will  not  speak  about  that 
any  more,  auntie.” 

44  And  some  day  they  will  take  me,  too, 
away  from  Dare,”  said  the  old  dame,  and  the 


spinning-wheel  was  left  unheeded;  44 and  I 
can  not  go  into  the  grave  with  my  five  brave 
lads ; for  w here  are  they  all  now,  Janet  ? — in 
Arizona  one,  in  Africa  one,  and  two  in  the 
Crimea,  and  my  brave  Hector  at  Koniggratz. 
But  that  is  not  much:  I shall  be  meeting 
them  all  together;  aud  do  you  not  think  I 
shall  be  glad  to  see  them  all  together  again 
just  as  it  was  in  the  old  days  ? and  they  will 
come  to  meet  me;  and  they  will  be  glad 
enough  to  have  the  mother  with  them  once 
again.  But,  Janet,  Janet,  how  can  I go  to 
them  ? What  will  I say  to  them  when  they 
ask  about  Keith — about  Keith,  my  Benja- 
min, my  youngest,  my  handsome  lad  ?” 

The  old  woman  was  sobbing  bitterly,  and 
Janet  went  to  her  and  put  her  arms  round 
her,  and  said : 

44  Why,  auntie,  you  must  not  think  of  such 
things.  You  will  send  Keith  away  in  low 
spirits  if  you  have  not  a bright  face  and  a 
smile  for  him  when  he  goes  away.” 

44  But  you  do  not  know — you  do  not 
know,”  the  old  woman  said,  44  what  Keith 
has  done  for  me.  The  others — oh  yes,  they 
were  brave  lads;  and  very  proud  of  their 
name,  too;  and  they  would  not  disgrace 
their  name  wherever  they  went;  aud  if 
they  died;  that  is  nothing,  for  they  will 
be  together  again  now ; and  what  harm  is 
there  ? But  Keith,  he  was  the  one  that  did 
more  than  any  of  them ; for  he  staid  at  home 
for  my  sake ; and  when  other  people  were 
talking  about  this  regiment  and  that  regi- 
ment, Keith  would  not  tell  me  what  was  soro 
at  his  heart;  and  never  once  did  he  say, 
4 Mother,  I must  go  away  like  the  rest,’ 
though  it  was  in  his  blood  to  go  away.  And 
what  have  I done  now? — and  what  am  I to 
say  to  his  brothers  when  they  come  to  ask 
me  ? I will  say  to  them, 4 Oh  yes,  he  was 
the  handsomest  of  all  my  six  lads ; and  he 
had  the  proudest  heart  too ; but  I kept  him 
at  home.’  And  what  came  of  it  all  ? W ouhl 
it  not  be  better  now  that  he  was  lying 
buried  in  the  jungle  of  the  Gold  Coast,  or 
at  Koniggratz,  or  in  the  Crimea?” 

44  Oh,  surely  not,  auntie ! Keith  will  come 
back  to  us  soon ; and  when  you  see  him  well 
and  strong  again,  and  when  you  hear  his 
laugh  about  the  house,  surely  you  will  not 
be  wishing  that  he  was  in  his  grave?  Why, 
what  is  the  matter  with  you  to-day,  auntie  ?” 

“The  others  did  not  suffer  much,  Janet; 
and  to  three  of  them  anyway  it  was  only — 
a bullet — a cry — aud  then  the  death-sleep 
of  a brave  man,  and  the  grave  of  a Macleod. 
But  Keith,  Janet,  he  is  my  youngest ; he  is 
nearer  to  my  heart  than  any.  of  them : do 
you  not  see  his  face  ?” 

44  Yes,  auntie,”  Janet  Macleod  said,  in  a 
low  voice.  44  But  he  will  get  over  that.  He 
will  come  back  to  us  strong  and  well.” 

44  Oh  yes,  he  will  come  back  to  us  strong 
and  well !”  said  the  old  lady,  almost  wildly ; 
and  she  rose,  and  her  face  was  pale.  44  But 
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I think  it  is  a good  thing  for  that  woman 
that  my  other  sons  are  all  away  now;  for 
they  had  quick  tempers,  those  lads ; and 
they  would  not  like  to  see  their  brother 
murdered." 

“ Murdered,  auntie !” 

Lady  Macleod  would  have  answered  in 
the  same  wild,  passionate  way,  but  at  this 
very  moment  her  son  entered.  She  turned 
quickly ; she  almost  feared  to  meet  the  look 
of  this  haggard  face.  But  Keith  Macleod 
said,  quite  cheerfully : 

“Well, now,  Janet,  and  will  you  go  round 
to-day  to  look  at  the  Umpire  f And  will  you 
come  too,  mother  t Oh,  she  is  made  very 
smart  now;  just  as  if  we  were  all  going 
away  to  see  the  Queen." 

“I  can  not  go  to-day,  Keith,”  said  his 
mother ; and  she  left  the  room  before  he  had 
time  to  notice  that  she  was  strangely  ex- 
cited. 

“ And  I think  I will  go  some  other  day, 
Keith,”  his  cousin  said,  gently,  “just  before 
you  start,  that  I may  be  sure  yon  have  not 
forgotten  auy  thing.  Aud,  of  course,  you 
will  take  the  ladies’  cabin,  Keith,  for  your- 
self ; for  there  is  more  light  in  that,  and  it  is 
farther  away  from  the  smell  of  the  cooking 
in  the  morning.  And  how  can  you  be  go- 
ing to-day,  Keith,  when  it  is  the  man  from 
Greenock  will  be  here  soon  now?” 

“Why,  I forgot  that,  Janet,"  said  he, 
laughing  in  a nervous  way.  “ I forgot  that, 
though  I was  talking  to  Hamish  about  him 
only  a little  while  ago.  And  I think  I might 
as  well  go  out  to  meet  the  Pioneer  myself, 
if  the  boat  has  not  left  yet.  Is  there  any 
thing  you  would  like  to  get  from  Oban, 
Janet  ?” 

“ No,  nothing,  thank  you,  Keith,”  said  she ; 
and  then  he  left ; and  he  was  in  time  to  get 
into  the  big  sailing  boat  before  it  went  out 
to  meet  the  steamer. 

This  cousin  of  Hamish,  who  jumped  into 
the  boat  when  Macleod’s  letter  had  been 
handed  up  to  the  clerk,  was  a little  black- 
haired Celt,  beady-eyed,  nervous,  but  with 
the  affectation  of  a sailor’s  bluffness,  and  he 
wore  rings  in  his  ears.  However,  when  he 
was  got  ashore,  and  taken  into  the  library, 
Macleod  very  speedily  found  out  that  the 
man  had  some  fair  skill  in  navigation,  and 
that  he  had  certainly  been  into  a good  num- 
ber of  ports  in  his  lifetime.  And  if  one  were 
taking  the  Umpire  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  now  ? Mr.  Laing  looked  doubtful- 
ly at  the  general  chart  Macleod  had ; he 
said  he  would  rather  have  a special  chart 
which  he  could  get  at  Greenock ; for  there 
were  a great  many  banks  about  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames ; and  he  was  not  sure  that  he 
could  remember  the  channel.  And  if  one 
wished  to  go  further  up  the  river,  to  some 
anchorage  in  communication  by  rail  with 
London  ? Oh  yes,  there  was  Erith.  And 
if  one  would  rather  have  moorings  than  an 


anchorage,  so  that  one  might  slip  away 
without  trouble  when  the  tide  and  wind 
were  favorable  ? Oh  yes,  there  was  noth- 
ing simpler  than  that.  There  were  many 
yachts  about  Erith,  and  surely  the  pier- 
master  could  get  the  Umpire  the  loan  of 
moorings.  All  through  Castle  Dare  it  was 
understood  that  there  was  no  distinct  des- 
tination marked  down  for  the  Umpire  on 
this  suddenly  arranged  voyage  of  hers ; but 
all  the  same  Sir  Keith  Macleod’s  inquiries 
went  no  further,  at  present  at  least,  than 
the  river  Thames. 

There  came  another  letter, in  dainty  pink; 
and  this  time  there  was  less  trembling  in  the 
handwriting ; and  there  was  greater  frank- 
ness in  the  wording  of  the  note. 

“Dear  Keith"  (Miss  White  wrote), — “I 
would  like  to  have  the  letters;  as  for  the 
little  trifles  you  mention,  it  does  not  much 
matter.  You  have  not  said  that  you  forgive 
me ; perhaps  it  is  asking  too  much  ; but  be- 
lieve me  you  will  find  some  day  it  was  all 
for  the  best.  It  is  better  now  than  later  on* 
I had  my  fears  from  the  beginning:  did  not 
I tell  you  that  I was  never  sure  of  myself 
for  a day  ? and  I am  sure  papa  warned  me* 
I can  not  make  you  any  requital  for  the 
great  generosity  and  forbearance  you  show 
to  me  now ; but  I would  like  to  be  allowed 
to  remain  your  friend.  G.  W. 

“P.8. — I am  deeply  grieved  to  hear  of 
your  being  ill,  but  hope  it  is  only  something 
quite  temporary.  You  could  not  have  de- 
cided better  than  on  taking  a long  sea- voy- 
age. I hope  you  will  have  fine  weather.” 

All  this  was  very  pleasant.  They  had  got 
into  the  region  of  correspondence  again ; and 
Miss  White  was  then  mistress  of  the  situa- 
tion. His  answer  to  her  was  less  cheerful 
in  tone.  It  ran  thus : 

“ Dear  Gertrude, — To-morrow  morning 
I leave  Dare.  I have  made  up  your  letters, 
etc.,  in  a packet ; but  as  I would  like  to  see 
Norman  Ogilvie  before  going  farther  south, 
it  is  possible  wTe  may  run  into  the  Thames 
for  a day ; and  so  I have  taken  the  packet 
with  me,  and,  if  I see  Ogilvie,  I will  give  it 
to  him  to  put  into  your  hands.  And  as  this 
may  be  the  last  time  that  I shall  ever  write 
to  you,  I may  tell  you  now  there  is  no  one 
any  where  more  earnestly  hopeful  than  I 
that  you  may  live  a long  and  happy  life, 
not  troubled  by  any  thinking  of  what  is 
past  and  irrevocable. 

“ Yours  faithfully, 

“ Keith  Macleod." 

So  there  was  an  end  of  correspondence* 
And  now  came  this  beautiful  morning,  with 
a fine  northwesterly  breeze  blowing,  and  the 
Umpiref  with  her  mainsail  and  jib  set,  and 
her  gay  pennon  and  ensign  fluttering  in  tho 
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surely  she  is  no  deadly  instrument  of  venge- 
ance, but  only  a messenger  of  peace  ? Look, 
now,  how  she  has  passed  through  the  Sound 
of  Iona;  and  the  white  sails  are  shining  in 
the  light ; and  far  away  before  her,  instead 
of  the  islands  with  which  she  is  familiar,  are 
other  islands — another  Colonsay  altogether, 
and  Islay,  and  Jura,  and  Scarba,  all  a pale 
transparent  blue.  And  wThat  will  the  men 
on  the  lonely  Dubh  Artach  rock  think  of 
her  as  they  see  her  pass  by  ? Why,  surely 
that  she  looks  like  a beautiful  white  dove. 
It  is  a summer  day ; the  winds  are  soft ; fly 
south,  then,  White  Dove,  and  carry  to  her 
this  message  of  tenderness,  and  entreaty, 
and  peace ! Surely  the  gentle  ear  will  listen 
to  you ; before  the  winter  comes,  and  the 
skies  grow  dark  overhead,  and  there  is  no 
white  dove  at  all,  but  an  angry  sea-eagle, 
with  black  wings  outspread,  and  talons 
ready  to  strike.  Oh,  what  is  the  sound  in  the 
summer  air?  Is  it  the  singing  of  the  sea- 
maiden of  Colonsay,  bewailing  still  the  loss 
of  her  lover  in  other  years?  We  can  not 
stay  to  listen : the  winds  are  fair.  Fly 
southward,  and  still  southward,  O you  beau- 
tiful White  Dove,  and  it  is  all  a message  of 
love  and  of  peace  that  you  will  whisper  to 
her  ear ! 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

DOVE  OK  SEA-EAGLE? 

But  there  are  no  fine  visions  troubling 
the  mind  of  Hamish  as  he  stands  here  by 
the  tiller  in  eager  consultation  with  Colin 
Laiug,  who  has  a chart  outspread  before 
him  on  the  deck.  There  is  pride  in  the  old 
man’s  face.  He  is  proud  of  the  perform- 
ances of  the  yacht  he  has  sailed  for  so 
many  years;  and  proud  of  himself  for  hav- 
ing brought  her — always  subject  to  the  ad- 
vice of  his  cousin  from  Greenock — in  safety 
through  the  salt  sea  to  the  smooth  waters 
of  the  great  river.  And  indeed  this  is  a 
strange  scene  for  the  Umpire  to  find  around 
her  in  the  years  of  her  old  age.  For  instead 
of  the  giant  cliffs  of  Gribun  and  Bourg,  there 
is  only  the  thin  green  line  of  the  Essex 
coast;  and  instead  of  the  rushing  Atlantic, 
there  is  the  broad  smooth  surface  of  this 
coffee-colored  stream,  splashed  with  blue 
where  the  ripples  catch  the  reflected  light 
of  the  sky.  There  is  no  longer  the  solitude 
of  Ulva  and  Colonsay,  or  the  moaning  of  the 
waves  round  the  lonely  shores  of  Fladda, 
and  Sfcaffa,  and  the  Dutchman ; but  the  ea- 
ger, busy  life  of  the  great  river — a black 
steamer  puffing  and  roaring,  russet-sailed 
barges  going  smoothly  with  the  tide,  a tug 
bearing  a large  green-hulled  Italian  ship 
through  the  lapping  waters,  and  everywhere 
a swarming  fry  of  small  boats  of  every  de- 
scription. It  is  a beautiful  summer  morn- 
ing, though  there  is  a pale  haze  lying  along 


the  Essex  woods.  The  old  Umpire , with  the 
salt  foam  of  the  sea  iucrusted  on  her  bows, 
is  making  her  first  appearance  in  the 
Thames. 

“ And  where  are  we  going,  Hamish,”  says 
Colin  Laing,  in  the  Gaelic,  “ when  we  leave 
this  place  ?” 

“ When  you  are  told,  then  you  will  know,” 
says  Hamish. 

“ Yon  had  enough  talk  of  it  last  night  in 
the  cabin.  I thought  you  were  never  com- 
ing out  of  the  cabin,”  says  the  cousin  from 
Greenock. 

“ And  if  I have  a master,  I obey  my  mas- 
ter without  speaking,”  Hamish  answers. 

“Well,  it  is  a strange  master  you  have 
got.  Oh,  you  do  not  know  about  these 
things,  Hamish.  Do  you  know  what  a gen- 
tleman who  has  a yacht  would  do  when  he 
got  into  Gravesend  as  we  got  in  last  night  ? 
Why,  he  would  go  ashore,  and  have  his  din- 
ner in  a hotel,  and  drink  four  or  five  differ- 
ent kinds  of  wine,  and  go  to  the  theatre. 
But  your  master,  Hamish,  what  does  he  do  ? 
He  stays  on  board,  and  sends  ashore  for 
time-tables  and  such  things;  and,  what  is 
more  than  that,  he  is  on  deck  all  night, 
walking  up  and  down.  Oh  yes,  I heard  him 
walking  up  and  down  all  night,  with  the 
yacht  lying  at  anchor.” 

“ Sir  Keith  is  not  well.  When  a man  is 
not  well  he  does  not  act  in  an  ordinary  way. 
But  you  talk  of  my  master,”  Hamish  an- 
swered, proudly.  “Well,  I will  tell  you 
about  my  master,  Colin — that  he  is  a better 
master  than  any  ten  thousand  masters  that 
ever  were  born  in  Greenock,  or  in  London 
either.  I will  not  allow  any  man  to  say  any 
thing  against  my  master.” 

“ I was  not  saying  any  thing  against  your 
master.  He  is  a wiser  man  than  you,  Ha- 
mish. For  he  was  saying  to  me  last  night, 
‘ Now  when  I am  sending  Hamish  to  such 
and  such  places  in  London,  you  must  go 
with  him,  and  show  him  the  trains,  and  cabs, 
and  other  things  like  that.’  Oh  yes,  Ha- 
mish, you  know  how  to  sail  a yacht,  but 
you  do  n<*t  know  any  thing  about  towns.” 

“ And  who  would  want  to  know  any  thing 
about  towns  ? Are  they  not  full  of  people 
who  live  by  telling  lies  and  cheating  each 
other  ?” 

“ And  do  yon  say  that  is  how  I have  been 
able  to  buy  my  house  at  Greenock,”  said 
Colin  Laing,  angrily,  “ with  a garden  and  a 
boat-house  too  ?” 

“ I do  not  know  about  that,”  said  Ha- 
mish ; and  then  he  called  out  some  order  to 
one  of  the  men.  Macleod  was  at  this  mo- 
ment down  in  the  saloon,  seated  at  the  table, 
with  a letter  inclosed  and  addressed  lying 
before  him.  But  surely  this  was  not  the 
same  man  who  had  been  in  these  still  wa- 
ters of  the  Thames  in  the  by-gone  days,  with 
gay  companions  around  him,  and  the  band 
playing  “A  Highland  lad  my  love  was 
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born,”  and  a beautiful-eyed  girl,  whom  he 
called  Rose  Leaf,  talking  to  him  in  the  quiet 
of  the  summer  noon  f This  man  had  a look 
in  his  eyes  like  that  of  an  animal  that  has 
been  hunted  to  death  and  is  fain  to  lie  down 
and  give  itself  up  to  its  pursuers  in  the  de- 
spair of  utter  fatigue.  He  was  looking  at 
this  letter.  The  composition  of  it  had  cost 
him  only  a whole  night’s  agony.  And  when 
he  sat  down  and  wrote  it  in  the  blue-gray 
dawn,  what  had  he  not  cast  away  T 

“ Oh  no,”  he  was  saying  now  to  his  own 
conscience,  “she  will  not  call  it  deceiving! 
She  will  laugh  when  it  is  all  over;  she  will 
call  it  a stratagem;  she  will  say  that  a 
drowning  man  will  catch  at  any  thing. 
And  this  is  the  last  effort — but  it  is  only  a 
stratagem : she  herself  will  absolve  me — 
when  she  laughs  and  says, ‘Oh,  how  could 
yon  have  treated  the  poor  theatres  so  V ” 

A loud  rattling  overhead  startled  him. 

“We  must  be  at  Erith,”  he  said  to  him- 
self; and  then,  after  a pause  of  a second,  he 
took  the  letter  in  his  hand.  He  passed  up 
the  companionway;  perhaps  it  was  the  sud- 
den glare  of  the  light  around  that  falsely 
gave  to  his  eyes  the  appearance  of  a man 
who  had  been  drinking  hard.  But  his  voice 
was  clear  and  precise  as  he  said  to  Hamish, 

“Now,  Hamish,  you  understand  every 
thing  I have  told  you  ?” 

“ Oh  yea,  Sir  Keith.” 

“And  you  will  put  away  that  nonsense 
from  your  head;  and  when  you  see  the 
English  lady  that  you  remember,  you  will 
be  very  respectful  to  her,  for  she  is  a very 
gre$t  friend  of  mine;  and  if  she  is  not  at 
the  theatre,  you  will  go  on  to  the  other  ad- 
dress, and  Colin  Laing  will  go  with  you  in 
the  cab.  And  if  she  comes  back  in  the  cab, 
you  and  Colin  will  go  outside  beside  the 
driver,  do  yon  understand  t And  when  you 
go  ashore  you  will  take  John  Cameron  with 
you,  and  you  will  ask  the  pier-master  about 
the  moorings.” 

“Oh  yes,  Sir  Keith;  have  yon  not  told 
me  before  V’  Hamish  said,  almost  reproach- 
fully. 

“You  are  snre  you  got  every  thing  on 
board  last  night  ?” 

“ There  is  nothing  more  that  I can  think 
of,  Sir  Keith.” 

“ Here  is  the  letter,  Hamish.” 

And  so  he  pledged  himself  to  the  last 
desperate  venture. 

Not  long  after  that  Hamish  and  Laing 
and  John  Cameron  went  in  the  dingey  to 
the  end  of  Erith  pier,  and  left  the  boat 
there ; and  went  along  to  the  head  of  the 
pier,  and  had  a talk  with  the  pier-master. 
Then  John  Cameron  went  back,  and  the 
other  two  went  on  their  way  to  the  railway 
station. 

“ And  I will  tell  you  this,  Hamish,”  said 
the  little  black  Celt,  who  swaggered  a good 
deal  in  his  walk,  “ that  when  you  go  in  the 


train  you  will  be  greatly  frightened.  For 
you  do  not  know  how  strong  the  engines 
are,  and  how  they  will  carry  you  through 
the  air.” 

“That  is  a foolish  thing  to  say,”  answer- 
ed Hamish,  also  speaking  in  the  Gaelic. 
“ For  I have  seen  many  pictures  of  trains  ; 
and  do  you  say  that  the  engines  are  bigger 
than  the  engines  of  the  Pioneer , or  the  Du- 
nara  Castle , or  the  Clansman  that  goes  to 
Stornoway  f Do  not  talk  such  nonsense  to 
me.  An  engine  that  runs  along  the  road, 
that  is  a small  matter;  but  an  engine  that 
can  take  you  up  the  Sound  of  Sieat,  and 
across  the  Minch,  and  all  the  way  to  Storno- 
way, that  is  an  engine  to  be  talked  about!” 

But  nevertheless  it  was  with  some  in- 
ward trepidation  that  Hamish  approach- 
ed Erith  station ; and  it  was  with  an  awe- 
struck silence  that  he  saw  his  cousin  take 
tickets  at  the  office;  nor  did  he  speak  a 
word  when  the  train  came  up,  and  they  en- 
tered and  sat  down  in  the  carriage.  Then 
the  train  moved  off,  aud  Hamish  breathed 
more  freely : what  was  this  to  be  afraid  off 

“ Did  I not  tell  you  you  would  be  fright- 
ened T”  Colin  Laing  said. 

“I  am  not  frightened  at  all,”  Hamish  an- 
swered, indignantly. 

But  as  the  train  began  to  move  more 
quickly,  Hamish’s  hands,  that  held  firmly  by 
the  wooden  seat  on  which  he  was  sitting, 
tightened  and  still  further  tightened  their 
grasp,  and  his  teeth  got  clinched,  while 
there  was  an  anxious  look  in  his  eyes.  At 
length,  as  the  train  swung  into  a good  pace, 
his  fear  got  the  better  of  him,  and  he  call- 
ed out : 

“ Colin — Colin — she’s  run  away !” 

And  then  Colin  Laing  laughed  aloud, 
and  began  to  assume  great  airs,  and  told 
Hamish  that  he  was  no  better  than  a lad 
kept  for  herding  the  sheep  who  had  never 
been  away  from  his  own  home.  This  famil- 
iar air  re-assured  Hamish ; and  then  the 
train  stopping  at  Abbey  Wood  proved  to 
him  that  the  engine  was  still  under  control. 

“Oh  yes,  Hamish,”  continued  his  trav- 
elled cousin,  “ you  will  open  your  eyes  when 
you  see  London ; and  you  will  tell  all  the 
people  when  yon  go  back  that  you  have 
never  seen  so  great  a place;  but  what  is 
London  to  the  cities  and  the  towns  and  the 
palaces  that  I have  seen  f Did  you  ever 
hear  of  Valparaiso,  Hamish  f Oh  yes,  yon 
will  live  a long  time  before  you  will  get  to 
Valparaiso!  And  Rio:  why,  I have  known 
mere  boys  that  have  been  to  Rio.  And  you 
can  sail  a yacht  very  well,  Hamish ; and  I 
do  not  grumble  that  you  would  be  the  mas- 
ter of  the  yacht — though  I know  the  banks 
and  the  channels  a little  better  than  you ; 
and  it  was  quite  right  of  you  to  be  the  master 
of  the  yacht ; but  you  have  not  seen  what  I 
have  seen.  And  I have  been  where  there 
are  mountains  and  mountains  of  gold — ” 
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“ Do  you  take  me  for  a fool,  Colin  ?”  said 
Hamisk,  with  a contemptuous  smile. 

“ Not  quite  that,”  said  the  other ; “ but  am 
I not  to  believe  my  own  eyes  f” 

“And  if  there  were  the  great  mountains 
of  gold,”  said  Hamish,  “why  did  you  not 
till  your  pockets  with  the  gold;  and  would 
not  that  be  better  than  selling  whiskey  in 
Greenock  f” 

“ Yes ; and  that  shows  what  an  ignorant 
man  you  are,  Hamish,”  said  the  other,  with 
disdain.  “For  do  you  not  know  that  the 
gold  is  mixed  with  quartz,  and  you  have 
got  to  take  the  quartz  out?  But  I dare  say 
now  you  do  not  know  what  quartz  is:  for  it 
is  a very  ignorant  man  you  are,  although 
you  can  sail  a yacht.  But  I do  not  grumble 
at  all.  You  are  master  of  your  own  yacht, 
just  as  I am  the  master  of  my  own  shop. 
But  if  you  were  coming  into  my  shop,  Ha- 
mish, I would  say  to  you, 4 Hamish,  you  are 
the  master  here,  and  I am  not  the  master; 
and  you  can  take  a glass  of  any  thing  that 
you  like.’  That  is  what  people  who  have 
travelled  all  over  the  world,  and  seen 
iminces  and  great  cities  and  palaces,  call 
politeness.  But  how  could  you  know  any 
thing  about  politeness t You  have  lived 
only  on  the  west  coast  of  Mull,  and  they  do 
not  even  know  how  to  speak  good  Gaelic 
there.” 

“ That  is  a lie,  Colin,”  said  Hamish,  with 
decision.  “We  have  better  Gaelic  there 
than  any  other  Gaelic  that  is  spoken.” 

“Were  you  ever  in  Lochaber,  Hamish  ?” 

“ No,  I was  never  in  Lochaber.” 

“ Then  do  not  pretend  to  give  an  opinion 
about  the  Gaelic — especially  to  a man  who 
has  travelled  all  over  the  world,  though 
perhaps  he  can  not  sail  a yacht  as  well  as 
you,  Hamish.” 

The  two  cousins  soon  became  friends 
again,  however.  And  now,  as  they  were 
approaching  London,  a strange  thing  be- 
came visible.  The  blue  sky  became  more 
and  more  obscured.  The  whole  world  seem- 
ed to  be  enveloped  in  a clear  brown  haze 
of  smoke. 

“ Ay,  ay,”  said  Hamish,  “ that  is  a strange 
thing.” 

“ What  is  a strange  thing,  Hamish  f” 

“ I was  reading  about  it  in  a book  many 
a time — the  great  fire  that  was  burning 
in  London  for  years  and  years  and  years: 
and  have  they  not  quite  got  it  out  yet, 
Colin  ?” 

“I  do  not  know  what  you  are  talking 
about,  Hamish,”  said  the  other,  who  had 
not  much  book-learning,  “but  I will  tell 
you  this,  that  you  may  prepare  yourself 
now  to  open  your  eyes.  Oh  yes,  London 
will  make  you  open  your  eyes  wide,  though 
it  is  nothing  to  one  who  has  beeu  to  Rio, 
and  Shanghai,  and  Rotterdam,  and  other 
places  like  that.” 

Now  these  references  to  foreign  parts 


only  stung  Hamish’s  pride ; and  when  they 
did  arrive  at  London  Bridge  he  was  deter- 
mined to  show  no  surprise  whatever.  He 
stepped  into  the  four-wheeled  cab  that  Co- 
lin Laing  chartered  just  as  if  four-wheeled 
cabs  wrere  as  common  as  sea-gulls  ou  the 
shores  of  Lock-na-Keal.  And  though  his 
eyes  were  bewildered  and  his  ears  dinned 
with  the  wonderful  sights  and  souuds  of 
this  great  roariug  city — that  seemed  to 
have  the  population  of  all  the  world  pour- 
ing through  its  streets — he  would  say  noth- 
ing at  all.  At  last  the  cab  stopped ; the 
two  men  were  opposite  the  Piccadilly  The- 
atre. 

Then  Hamish  got  out  and  left  his  cousin 
with  the  cab.  He  ascended  the  wide  steps ; 
he  entered  the  great  vestibule;  and  he  had 
a letter  in  his  hand.  The  old  man  had  not 
trembled  so  much  since  he  was  a school- 
boy. 

“ What  do  you  want,  my  mau  ?”  some  one 
said,  coming  out  of  the  box  office  by  chance. 

Hamish  showed  the  letter. 

“I  wass  to  hef  an  answer,  Sir,  if  you 
please,  Sir,  and  I w ill  be  opliged,”  said  Ha- 
mish, who  had  been  enjoined  to  be  very 
courteous. 

“Take  it  round  to  the  stage  entrance,” 
said  the  man,  carelessly. 

“ Yes,  Sir,  if  you  please,  Sir,”  said  Hamish ; 
but  he  did  not  understand;  and  he  stood. 

The  man  looked  at  him ; called  for  some 
one;  a young  lad  came;  and  to  him  was 
given  the  letter. 

“ You  may  wait  here,  then,”  said  he  to 
Hamish ; “ but  I think  rehearsal  is  over,  and 
Miss  White  has  most  likely  gone  home.”* 

The  man  went  into  the  box  office  again ; 
Hamish  was  left  alone  there  in  the  great 
empty  vestibule.  The  Piccadilly  Theatre 
had  seldom  seen  within  its  walls  a more 
picturesque  figure  than  this  old  Highland- 
man,  who  stood  there  with  his  sailor’s  cap 
in  his  hand,  and  with  a keen  excitement  in 
the  proud  and  fine  face.  There  was  a watch- 
fulness in  the  gray  eyes  like  the  watchful- 
ness of  an  eagle.  If  he  twisted  his  cap 
rather  nervously,  and  if  his  heart  beat  quick, 
it  was  not  from  fear. 

Now  when  the  letter  was  brought  to  Miss 
White,  she  was  standing  in  one  of  the  wings, 
laughing  and  chatting  with  the  stage-mau- 
ager.  The  laugh  wrent  from  her  face.  She 
grew’  quite  pale. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Cartwright,”  said  she,  “do  you 
think  I could  go  down  to  Erith  and  be  back 
before  six  in  the  evening?” 

“ Oh  yes ; why  not  ?”  said  he,  carelessly. 

But  she  scarcely  heard  him.  She  was 
still  staring  at  that  sheet  of  paper,  with  its 
piteous  cry  of  the  sick  mau.  Only  to  see 
her  once  more — to  shake  hands  in  token  of 
forgiveness — to  say  good-by  for  the  last 
time : what  woman  with  the  heart  of  a wom- 
an could  resist  this  despairing  prayer? 
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“ Where  is  the  man  who  brought  this  let- 
ter t”  said  she. 

“ In  front,  miss,”  said  the  young  lad,  “ by 
the  box  office.” 

Very  quickly  she  made  her  way  along  the 
gloomy  and  empty  corridors,  and  there  in 
the  twilit  hall  she  found  the  gray-haired 
old  sailor,  with  his  cap  held  humbly  in  his 
hands. 

“ Oh,  Hamish,”  said  she,  “ is  Sir  Keith  so 
very  ill  T” 

“ Iss  it  ill,  mem  ?”  said  Hamish ; and  quick 
tears  sprang  to  the  old  man’s  eyes.  “ He  iss 
more  ill  than  you  can  think  of,  mem;  it  iss 
another  man  that  he  iss  now.  Ay,  ay,  who 
would  know  him  to  be  Sir  Keith  Macleod?” 

“ He  wants  me  to  go  and  see  him — and  I 
suppose  I have  no  time  to  go  home  first — ” 

“ Here  is  the  list  of  the  trains,  mem,”  said 
Hamish,  eagerly,  producing  a certain  card. 
“And  it  iss  me  and  Colin  Laing,  that’ss  my 
cousin,  mem;  and  we  hef  a cab  outside; 
and  will  you  go  to  the  station?  Oh,  you 
will  not  know  Sir  Keith,  mem  ; there  iss  no 
one  at  all  would  know  my  master  now.” 

“Come  along,  then,  Hamish,”  said  she, 
quickly.  “ Oh,  but  he  can  not  be  so  ill  as 
that.  And  the  long  sea- voyage  will  pull 
him  round,  don’t  you  think!” 

“ Ay,  ay,  mem,”  said  Hamish ; but  he  was 
paying  little  heed.  He  called  up  the  cab  ; 
and  Miss  White  stepped  inside ; and  he  and 
Colin  Laing  got  on  the  box. 

“Tell  him  to  go  quickly,”  she  said  to  Ha- 
mish,  “ for  I must  have  something  instead 
of  luncheon  if  we  have  a minute  at  the 
station.” 

And  Miss  White,  as  the  cab  rolled  away, 
felt  pleased  with  herself.  It  was  a brave 
act. 

“ It  is  the  least  I can  do  for  the  sake  of 
my  bonnie  Glenogie,”  she  was  saying  to  her- 
self, quite  cheerfully.  “ And  if  Mr.  Lemuel 
were  to  hear  of  it  f Well,  he  must  know 
that  I mean  to  be  mistress  of  my  own  con- 
duct. And  so  the  poor  Glenogie  is  really  ill. 
I can  do  no  harm  in  parting  good  friends 
with  him.  Some  men  wonld  have  made  a 
fuss.” 

At  the  station  they  had  ten  minutes  to 
wait;  and  Miss  White  was  able  to  get  the 
slight  refreshment  she  desired.  And  al- 
though Hamish  would  fain  have  kept  out 
of  her  way — for  it  was  not  becoming  in  a 
rude  sailor  to  be  seen  speaking  to  so  fine  a 
lady — she  would  not  allow  that. 

“ And  where  are  you  going,  Hamish,  when 
yon  leave  the  Thames  T”  she  asked,  smooth- 
ing the  fingers  of  the  glove  she  had  just  put 
on  again. 

“ I do  not  know  that,  mem,”  said  he. 

“ I hope  Sir  Keith  won’t  go  to  Torquay  or 
any  of  those  languid  places.  You  will  go  to 
the  Mediterranean,  I suppose?” 

“Maybe  that  will  be  the  place,  mem,” 
said  Hamish. 


“ Or  the  Isle  of  Wight,  perhaps,”  said  she, 
carelessly. 

“ Ay,  ay,  mem — the  Isle  of  Wight ; that 
will  be  a ferry  good  place,  now.  There  wass 
a man  I wass  seeing  ouce  in  Tobermory, 
and  he  wass  telling  me  about  the  castle  that 
the  Queen  herself  will  hef  on  that  island. 
Aud  Mr.  Ross,  the  Queeu’s  piper,  he  will  be 
living  there  too.” 

But  of  course  they  had  to  part  company 
when  the  train  came  up ; and  Hamish  and 
Colin  Laing  got  into  a third-class  carriage 
together.  The  cousin  from  Greenock  had 
been  hanging  rather  in  the  background; 
but  he  had  kept  his  ears  open. 

“ Now,  Hamish,”  said  he,  in  the  tongue  in 
which  they  could  both  speak  freely  enough, 
“I  will  tell  you  something;  and  do  not 
think  I am  an  iguoraut  man;  for  I know 
what  is  going  on.  Oh  yes.  And  it  is  a 
great  dauger  you  are  running  into.” 

“What  do  you  meau,  Colin?”  said  Ha- 
mish; but  he  would  look  out  of  the  win- 
dow. 

“When  a gentleman  goes  away  in  a yacht, 
does  he  take  an  old  woman  like  Christina 
with  him  ? Oh  no ; I think  not.  It  is  not 
a customary  thing.  And  the  ladies’  cabin  ; 
the  ladies’  cabin  is  kept  very  smart,  Ha- 
mish. And  I think  I know  who  is  to  have 
the  ladies’  cabin.” 

“Then  you  are  very  clever,  Colin,”  said 
Hamish,  contemptuously.  “But  it  is  too 
clever  you  are.  You  think  it  strauge  that 
the  young  English  lady  should  take  that 
cabin.  I will  tell  you  this — that  it  is  not 
the  first  time  nor  the  second  time  that  the 
young  English  lady  has  gone  for  a voyage 
in  the  Umpire , and  in  that  very  cabin  too. 
And  I will  tell  you  this,  Colin ; that  it  is 
this  very  year  she  had  that  cabin ; and  was 
in  Loch  Tua,  and  Loch-na-Keal,  and  Loch 
Scridain,  and  Calgary  Bay.  And  as  for 
Christina — oh,  it  is  much  you  know  about 
fine  ladies  in  Greenock ! I tell  yon  that  an 
English  lady  can  not  go  any  where  without 
some  one  to  attend  to  her.” 

“ Hamish,  do  not  try  to  make  a fool  of 
me,”  said  Laing,  angrily.  “ Do  you  think  a 
lady  wonld  go  travelling  without  any  lug- 
gage? And  she  does  not  know  where  the 
Umpire  is  going !” 

“ Do  vou  know  ?” 

“No.” 

“ Very  well,  then.  It  is  Sir  Keith  Mac- 
leod who  is  the  master  when  he  is  on  board 
the  Umpire , and  where  he  wants  to  go,  the 
others  have  to  go.” 

“ Oh,  do  you  think  that?  And  do  yon 
speak  like  that  to  a man  who  can  pay 
eighty-five  pounds  a year  of  rent  V ’ 

“ No,  I do  not  forget  that  it  is  a kind- 
ness to  me  that  you  are  doing,  Colin,  and 
to  Sir  Keith  Macleod  too;  and  he  will  not 
forget  it.  But  as  for  this  young  lady  or 
that  young  lady,  what  has  that  to  do  with 
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it  ? You  know  what  the  bell  of  Scoon  said  : 
i That  which  concerns  you  not , meddle  not  with.’” 

“ I shall  be  glad  when  I am  back  in  Green- 
ock,” said  Colin  Laiug,  moodily. 

But  was  not  this  a tine,  fair  scene  that 
Miss  Gertrude  White  saw  around  her  when 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  river  and  Erith 
pier  ? — the  flashes  of  blue  on  the  water,  the 
white-sailed  yachts,  the  russet-sailed  barges, 
and  the  sunlight  shining  all  along  the  thin 
line  of  the  Essex  shore.  The  moment  she 
set  foot  on  the  pier  she  recognized  the 
Umpire  lying  out  there,  the  great  white 
mainsail  and  jib  idly  flapping  in  the  sum- 
mer breeze : but  there  was  no  one  on  deck. 
And  she  was  not  afraid  at  all ; for  had  he 
not  written  in  so  kindly  a fashion  to  her; 
and  was  she  not  doing  much  for  his  sake, 
toot 

“Will  the  shock  be  great ?”  she  was 
thinking  to  herself.  “I  hope  my  bonnie 
Glenogie  is  not  so  ill  as  that ; for  he  always 
looked  like  a man.  And  it  is  so  much  bet- 
ter that  we  should  part  good  friends.” 

She  turned  to  Hamish. 

“ There  is  no  one  on  the  deck  of  the  yacht, 
Hamish,”  said  she. 

“ No,  mem,”  said  he,  “ the  men  will  be  at 
the  end  of  the  pier,  mem,  in  the  boat,  if  you 
please,  mem.” 

“ Then  you  took  it  for  granted  I should 
come  back  with  you!”  said  she,  with  a 
pleasant  smile. 

“ I wass  thinking  you  would  come  to  see 
Sir  Keith,  mem,”  said  Hamish,  gravely.  His 
manner  was  very  respectful  to  the  flue  Eng- 
lish lady ; but  there  was  not  much  of  friend- 
liness in  his  look. 

She  followed  Hamish  down  the  rude  wood- 
en steps  at  the  end  of  the  pier ; and  there 
they  found  the  dingey  awaiting  them,  with 
two  men  in  her.  Hamish  was  very  careful 
of  Miss  White’s  dress  as  she  got  into  the 
stem  of  the  boat ; then  he  and  Colin  Laing 
got  into  the  bow  ; and  the  meu  half  paddled 
and  half  floated  her  along  to  the  Umpire — 
the  tide  having  begun  to  ebb. 

And  it  was  with  much  ceremony,  too,  that 
Hamish  assisted  Miss  White  to  get  on  board 
by  the  little  gangway ; and  for  a second  or 
two  she  stood  on  deck  and  looked  arouud 
her,  while  the  meu  were  securing  the  dingey. 
The  idlers  lounging  on  Erith  pier  must  have 
considered  that  this  was  an  additional  feat- 
ure of  interest  in  the  summer  picture — the 
figure  of  this  pretty  young  lady  standing 
there  on  the  white  decks  aud  looking  around 
her  with  a pleased  curiosity.  It  was  some 
little  time  since  she  had  been  on  board  the 
Umpire. 

Then  Hamish  turned  to  her,  and  said,  in 
the  same  respectful  way : 

“ Will  you  go  below,  mem,  now  T It  iss 
in  the  saloon  that  you  will  find  Sir  Keith, 
and  if  Christina  iss  iu  the  way,  you  will  tell 
her  to  go  away,  mem.” 


The  small  gloved  hand  was  laid  on  the 
top  of  the  companion,  and  Miss  White  care- 
fully went  down  the  wooden  steps.  And  it 
was  with  a gentleness  equal  to  her  own  that 
Hamish  shut  the  little  doors  after  her. 

But  no  sooner  had  she  quite  disappeared 
than  the  old  man’s  manner  swiftly  changed. 
He  caught  hold  of  the  companion  hatch; 
jammed  it  across  with  a noise  that  was 
heard  throughout  the  whole  vessel;  and 
then  he  sprang  to  the  helm,  with  the  keen 
gray  eyes  afire  with  a wild  excitement. 

“ her,  we  have  her  now !”  he  said, 

between  his  teeth;  and  he  called  aloud: 
“ Hold  the  jib  to  weather  there ! Off  with 

the  moorings,  John  Cameron ! her,  we 

have  her  now ! — and  it  is  not  yet  that  she 
has  put  a shame  on  Macleod  of  Dare !” 


SOME  PECULIARITIES  OP 
YELLOW  JACK. 

“ X?ROM  time  to  time  yellow  fever  knocks 
JO  at  our  doors,”  says  a close  observer 
and  student  of  the  disease,  “ and  if  they  were 
not  kept  carefully  closed,  no  one  could  an- 
swer for  the  consequences.”  For  two  cen- 
turies and  more  it  has  knocked  at  the  gates 
of  our  sea-port  towns  all  the  way  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Boston,  and  as  far  beyond 
as  Quebec ; and  it  has  broken  in,  until  com- 
paratively recent  times,  quite  as  frequently 
and  fatally  upon  the  North  as  upon  the 
South.  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  for  in- 
stance, it  has  been  especially  destructive; 
more  than  once  it  has  caused  a mortality 
there  that  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  true 
Asiatic  (or  “glandular”)  plague.  “ Few  cit- 
ies beyond  the  tropics,”  say  Dr.  La  Roche, 
the  leading  authority  among  hundreds  of 
writers  upon  the  subject,  “New  Orleans, 
Charleston,  and  one  or  two  others  except- 
ed, have  been  as  repeatedly  visited  by  the 
fever  as  Philadelphia  was  prior  to  1820.  In 
few  has  it  spread  more  extensively  than  it 
did  during  some  of  our  epidemics,  and  cer- 
tainly in  none  within  the  limits  of  this 
country  has  it  assumed  a more  malignant 
garb,  and  given  rise  to  a greater  ratio  of 
mortality  among  those  attacked.  Nay,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  records  of 
West  Indian  or  European  epidemics  exhib- 
it more  than  a few  instances  in  which  the 
disease  has  proved  more  extensively  de- 
structive to  human  life.” 

Whence  has  come  this  terrible  plague  un- 
known to  the  ancients — the  plague  of  the 
New  World?  The  question,  like  others 
that  may  be  asked  about  it,  is  easier  asked 
than  answered.  Where  the  disease  was 
first  observed  is  not  known.  The  best  au- 
thorities think  that  it  originated  in  the 
West  India  Islands  soon  after  the  immigra- 
tion of  Europeans.  It  was  nowhere  known 
before  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Columbus  and  his  companions  left 
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descriptions  of  a disease  which  they  saw  in 
the  Antilles,  and  which,  according  to  some 
modern  writers,  must  have  been  the  yellow 
fever.  But  the  accounts  left  by  these  sturdy 
explorers  are  not  quite  scientific  enough  to 
make  us  feel  sure  as  to  just  what  they  ob- 
served in  the  domain  of  pathology.  Wheth- 
er it  was  yellow  fever  or  something  else,  the 
Antilles  were,  in  all  likelihood,  the  cradle 
of  the  disease.  Spreading  thence,  it  has 
domiciled  itself  since  the  time  of  Columbus 
in  Southern  Europe;  and  almost  yearly  it 
sets  out  from  its  habitats  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  travels  northward,  “ without 
haste,  without  rest,”  for  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  miles,  until  its  epidemic  force  is 
speut  or  checked. 

Owing  probably  to  the  greater  commerce 
of  Northern  than  of  Southern  sea-ports  with 
the  infected  regions,  the  former  were  the 
earlier  sufferers.  The  first  definite  record 
that  I find  of  the  disease  as  an  epidemic 
upon  our  territory  is  that  of  its  ravages  in 
Boston  in  the  year  1681.  It  reached  New 
York  in  1702,  Philadelphia  thirty  years  later, 
New  Haven  in  1743,  and  Norfolk  in  1747. 
In  New  Orleans  the  disease  was  unknown 
until  1796 — more  than  a hundred  years  after 
it  had  found  its  way  to  Boston ! Some  of 
the  Southern  towns  formed  an  early  ac- 
quaintance with  it,  as  Mobile  in  1705.  But 
in  New*  Orleans  the  yellow  fever  has  more 
than  made  up  for  the  tardiness  of  its  first 
appearance,  having  prevailed  there  as  an 
epidemic  about  forty  times  during  the  past 
eighty  years.  In  Boston  there  were  six 
epidemics  between  1681  and  1695 ; in  Phila- 
delphia during  the  eighteenth  century  there 
were  eleven,  those  of  1793  and  of  1797  being 
especially  fatal.  In  the  latter  year  from 
three-fourths  to  five-sixths  of  the  city  pop- 
ulation fled  into  the  country.  Two  out  of 
every  five  cases  died — nearly  one-half  of 
those  who  were  attacked.  This  degree  of 
mortality  is  seldom  exceeded  in  any  epi- 
demics except  those  of  the  Asiatic  plague, 
in  which  often  nearly  all  who  are  attacked 
may  perish,  and  which  has  more  than  once 
swept  away  a full  half  of  the  population  of 
a given  community.  The  plague  is  the 
most  fatal  of  all  epidemic  diseases ; but  hap- 
pily it  is  much  less  prevalent  in  modern 
times  than  formerly. 

The  yellow  fever  record  of  the  present 
century  begins  with  the  epidemic  of  Phila- 
delphia in  1802.  In  one  or  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  the  disease  has  prevailed 
almost  yearly  since  that  time,  up  to  the 
dreadful  summer  just  ended  in  the  South. 
But  it  would  fill  pages  of  this  Magazine  sim- 
ply to  mention  our  past  visitations  of  the 
pestilence  even  in  the  North.  Let  us  turn 
from  the  historic  record  to  the  description, 
the  natural  history,  of  the  disease,  and  ask 
what  its  origins  are  to-day,  whence  it  comes, 
whither  it  goes,  and  what  are  some  of  the 


mysterious  ways  of  its  moving.  The  phy- 
sician can  not  give  full  answers  to  all  of 
these  questions;  but  some  of  the  answers 
are  very  curious,  and  not  a few  of  them  may 
be  new  to  my  readers  who  have  not  chanced 
to  see  or  to  study  the  disease.  I will  try  to 
set  forth  in  short  compass  the  substance  of 
what  is  known  respecting  this  gravest  epi- 
demic of  the  Western  Continent. 

Yellow  fever,  like  the  cholera,  is  one  of  the 
great  migrating  diseases.  Starting  from  some 
point  within  the  tropics,  it  travels  stead- 
ily onward  from  point  to  point  as  long  as  it 
does  not  meet  freezing  weather ; and  it  trav- 
els northward  by  preference — comparative- 
ly seldom  to  the  southward  of  the  zone  from 
which  it  sets  out.  Thus  Brazil  has  suffered 
comparatively  little  from  its  epidemic  vis- 
itations, though,  as  we  shall  see,  the  disease 
planted  its  germs  long  ago  in  Rio  de  Janei- 
ro, on  the  extreme  southern  limit  of  the 
tropics.  But  its  favorite  course  is  toward 
the  north.  “Upon  our  Atlantic  coasts,” 
says  Dr.  J.  C.  Nott,  a careful  student  and 
observer  of  its  phenomena,  “as  on  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  it  comes  from  time  to 
time  in  one  of  those  immense  waves  that 
know  no  bounds  and  stop  at  no  impedi- 
ments. The  distance  to  which  the  disease 
extends  seems  to  depend  much  upon  the 
strength  of  the  wave : it  first  strikes  the 
Gulf,  and  generally  goes  no  farther.  Occa-  • 
sionally  it  will  break  over  the  peninsula  of 
Florida  and  reach  Savannah  and  Charles- 
ton. In  1855,  after  many  years  of  immuni- 
ty, it  struck  Norfolk  with  full  force,  and 
only  a few  ripples,  as  in  1853,  1856,  1870, 
have  for  half  a century  reached  the  Dela- 
ware River  and  the  bay  of  New  York.”  And 
the  same  observer,  writing  eight  years  ago, 
adds  some  words  which  have  a grave  sig- 
nificance to-day : “Yellow  fever,  after  a long 
absence,  never  makes  its  re-appearance  in 
our  Northern  cities  without  a warning  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  seen  not  only  for 
months,  but  often  for  several  yeara,  in  vig- 
orous action  in  its  native  habitat  before  it 
leaps  over  its  accustomed  bounds ; but  when 
once  on  the  tramp,  it  may  travel  from  Bue- 
nos Ayres  to  Quebec,  leaving  more  graves 
in  its  track  than  Asiatic  cholera.  There  is 
reason  to  fear  that  one  of  these  eruptions 
is  now  marshalling  its  forces.” 

Let  us  glance  at  the  course  of  one  of 
these  typical  epidemics — at  the  one,  for  in- 
stance, which  started  as  far  away  as  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  twenty-eight  years  ago,  and  trav- 
elled in  six  years  all  the  way  to  New  York 
— a journey  of  nearly  four  thousand  miles — 
in  a great  circle.  A great  many  yeara  be- 
fore, so  many  that  the  inhabitants  of  Rio 
had  lost  all  recollection  or  tradition  of  the 
fact,  the  yellow  fever  had  visited  their  city ; 
but  now  the  epidemic  broke  upon  them  like 
lightning  from  a clear  sky.  “This  out- 
break,” says  Dr.  Nott,  “ commenced  in  Rio 
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in  January,  1850,  and  travelled  night  and 
day  for  six  years,  making  its  expiring  effort 
in  New  York  Bay  in  1856.  I had  my  eye 
upon  this  epidemic  from  its  commence- 
ment, watching  its  steady  course  and  rav- 
ages along  the  Atlantic,  Caribbean  Sea,  and 
Gulf  of  Mexico  for  several  thousand  miles. 
When  it  struck  New  Orleans  [1853]  it  was 
clear  to  my  mind  that  our  own  coast  was 
doomed,  and  before  it  reached  Mobile  I was 
so  certain  it  would  come  that  I moved  my 
family  into  the  healthy  pine  hills,  seven 
miles  from  the  town,  where  the  disease  had 
never  been.  But,  in  spite  of  all  my  pru- 
dence, the  disease  not  only  came  to  Mobile, 
but  followed  my  family  out  to  Spring  Hill, 
where  I lost  four  of  my  children  in  one 
week.” 

How  is  the  disease  disseminated?  In 
two  ways : in  a given  town  or  city,  by  a 
slow  and  regular  progression  from  house  to 
house ; between  distant  places,  by  follow- 
ing the  lines  of  travel  and  commerce.  It  is 
carried  with  especial  frequency  by  sailing 
ships,  and  generally  makes  its  first  appear- 
ance in  a previously  healthy  place  near  the 
docks  and  wharves.  Whether  the  part  of 
the  town  nearest  the  water  happens  to  be 
a clean  or  a dirty  quarter,  a rich  or  a poor 
one,  makes  no  difference.  Clean  streets  do 
not  check  the  disease,  nor  does  foulness  fa- 
% vor  its  spreading.  In  1857  the  yellow  fever 
prevailed  in  that  part  of  New  Orleans 
which  was,  by  official  report,  “ in  the  best 
possible  sanitary  condition,”  and  in  no  other, 
though  the  rest  of  the  city  was  and  had  been 
for  years  almost  indescribably  filthy.  The 
germs  of  the  disease  are  portable,  like  bulk 
in  freight,  and  they  will  take  root  in  anysoil. 
They  lurk  in  baggage-cars,  in  boxes,  and  in 
clothing,  in  any  loose-textured  substance 
that  is  closely  shut  up,  as  even  in  cargoes 
of  sugar.  In  porous  materials  like  these — 
fomitesy  as  physicians  call  them — the  poison 
will  hide  and  ripen  for  some  two  months' 
time,  aud  develop  its  fullest  strength  of  in- 
fection. A parcel  sent  from  New  Orleans 
may  start  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in 
Boston  or  Quebec. 

The  disease  is  one  of  hot  climates,  and  of 
low  alluvial  ground  by  preference,  though 
any  kind  of  soil  will  do  for  it,  and  any  ele- 
vation above  sea-level  that  is  not  too  great 
for  the  degree  of  heat  required.  That  de- 
gree is  a daily  average,  continued  for  some 
weeks  together,  of  from  77°  to  80°  F. — a 
temperature  which  is  reached  for  a month 
or  more  together  and  exceeded,  during  our 
more  than  torrid  summers,  in  almost  any  of 
our  towns  and  cities  from  Florida  to  Maine. 
Yellow  fever  has  prevailed  as  far  north  even 
as  Quebec,  and  may  extend  as  far  again  in 
the  future. 

Of  the  mysterious  way  in  which  the  dis- 
ease travels  from  house  to  house,  a living 
messenger  of  death,  we  know  little.  Sci- 


ence has  not  yet  been  able  to  seize  upon 
the  secret  of  its  cause,  which  in  all  cases 
is  probably  the  same,  though  some  observ- 
ers think  that  there  are  two  distinct  forms 
of  the  disease.  Is  it  in  a microscopic  plant 
or  insect,  too  small,  however,  for  detection 
by  the  highest  magnifying  power  yet  at  our 
command,  that  its  exciting  cause  consists? 

That  is  probable.  It  is  supposed  that  these 
germs  enter  the  blood  aud  destroy  it  by  a 
process  comparable  to  that  which  is  set  up 
in  yeast  by  fermentation.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested, very  plausibly,  that  this  living  germ 
can  enter  the  human  body  only  at  a partic- 
ular stage  of  its  own  growth,  and  that  when 
it  has  completed  its  career  by  multiplying 
there,  it  has  no  power  to  leave  that  body 
and  invade  the  sanctuary  of  another  life. 

This  theory  would  account  for  the  non-con- 
tagiousness of  the  disease. 

As  heat  fosters,  so  cold  suppresses,  the 
disease.  A mere  touch  of  frost,  however,  is 
not  enough  to  destroy  it ; there  must  be 
cold  enough  to  make  ice.  “In  New  York 
aud  the  vicinity  the  fever  poison  has  gen- 
erally remained  active  until  the  last  days  of 
October,  and  frequently  as  late  as  the  mid- 
dle or  last  of  November,”  according  to  re- 
cent reports  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Health.  Even  the  winter,  while  it  checks, 
by  no  means  always  extirpates,  the  poison. 

It  lies  latent  during  the  winter,  and  when 
warm  weather  comes  again  the  disease  com- 
pletes its  work,  taking  it  up  at  the  point 
where  it  had  left  off  during  the  previous 
year.  “ Not  only  does  yellow  fever  hibernate 
during  its  migrations,”  says  Dr.  Nott,  “ but 
it  will  half  do  its  work  during  one  autumn 
in  cities,  resume  aud  finish  it  the  next  sea- 
son : 1842-43  was  an  example  of  this  in 
Mobile  ; 1843-44  in  Montgomery,  Alabama; 

1857-58  in  New  Orleans.  Many  similar  ex- 
amples might  be  adduced.”.  In  the  former 
instance,  adds  Dr.  Nott,  the  yellow  fever 
“ commenced  in  Spanish  Alley,  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  city,  and  took  six  weeks  to 
overrun  one-half  of  the  town,  or  all  that 
part  south  of  Dauphin  Street,  which  divides 
the  town  into  two  pretty  nearly  equal  parts. 

The  next  year  the  disease  commenced  in 
the  northern  extreme,  and  swept  all  the 
town  left  untouched  the  previous  year. 

Each  year  it  took  its  half  of  the  town  more 
deliberately  than  the  army-worm  would  eat 

through  a cotton  field As  remarked  by 

Dr.  Warren  Stone,  of  New  Orleans,  it  will 
often  travel,  like  a tax-collector,  from  house 
to  house  along  a street  for  two  or  three 
weeks  before  it  diverges.”  So  constant  is 
this  gradual  progression  that  when  the  dis- 
ease is  prevailing  in  one  part  of  a town  the 
resident  of  another  part  can  retire  with 
safety  long  after  the  first  appearance  of  the 
epidemic.  In  New  York,  during  the  epidem- 
ic of  1822,  its  measured  progress  was  about 
forty  feet  per  day.  The  Board  of  Health 
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put  a fetice  around  it  in  Rector  Street,  “ and 
extended  the  inclosure  every  few  days,  to 
keep  persons  out  of  the  infected  district.” 

Is  yellow  fever  contagious  ? No  question 
in  medicine,  and  scarcely  any  in  theology, 
has  been  debated  more  learnedly  and  more 
ardently — I may  say,  indeed,  more  furiously 
— nor  for  a longer  time,  than  this  one.  In 
Spain,  at  one  time,  the  discussion  grew  so 
violent  that  it  had  to  be  prohibited  by  law. 
It  is  said — or  at  least  it  is  said  that  it  is  said 
— by  a grave  historian  of  the  game  of  chess, 
that  during  the  early  Middle  Ages,  when 
the  chess-board  was  a large  table,  and  the 
chess-men  were  as  big  as  nine-pins,  quarrels 
would  sometimes  arise  toward  the  end  of 
the  game ; w hen,  to  settle  the  point  in  dis- 
cussion, the  rival  players  would  snatch  the 
kings  or  queens  from  the  board  and  brain 
each  other  with  them.  So  many  fine  play- 
ers, it  seems,  were  lost  to  science  in  this 
way  that  finally  the  expedient  was  hit  upon 
of  reducing  the  size  of  the  chess-men  to 
their  present  harmless  proportions.  Well, 
the  quarrel  over  the  contagiousness  of  yel- 
low fever  has  fallen  off  in  interest  to  quite 
an  equal  degree.  It  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted that  yellow  fever  is  not  contagious; 
that  is  to  say,  a person  who  has  the  disease 
can  not  directly  communicate  it  to  any  body 
else.  The  poison,  as  we  have  seen,  has  its 
own  sufficient  ways  of  spreading  and  multi- 
plying independently  of  the  human  body. 
It  is  not  from  man  to  man  that  it  hands 
on  the  inverted  torch.  Consequently  the 
well,  as  long  as  they  live  in  a place  which 
the  epidemic  infection  has  not  reached,  are 
perfectly  safe.  They  need  not  fear  the 
presence  or  even  the  contact  of  yellow  fover 
patients  that  may  come  to  them  from  an  in- 
fected region,  if  they  attend  to  the  disin- 
fection of  clothes  and  baggage.  You  may 
receive  the  sick  from  an  infected  ship,  or 
have  the  dying  patients  from  a yellow  fever 
hospital  quartered  upon  you,  and  yet,  so 
long  as  the  disease  has  not  come  to  your 
neighborhood  in  one  of  the  ways  I have  men- 
tioned, you  are  safe.  But  leave  your  unin- 
fected house  and  visit  the  infected  ship  or 
city,  and  you  will  catch  the  disease,  uuless, 
of  course,  yon  are  exempt  from  danger  by 
reason  of  a previous  attack,  or  for  some  oth- 
er of  the  reasons  to  be  mentioned.  A few 
minutes,  even,  spent  upon  a ship  where  the 
disease  exists  has  cost  many  a man  his  life. 
But  it  is  the  ship,  and  not  the  sufferer  on 
board,  that  gives  out  the  poison.  In  a city 
it  travels  the  fastest,  and  is  the  most  fatal 
near  the  ground.  Persons  living  in  the 
upper  Btories  of  buildings  sometimes  pass 
throngh  the  worst  epidemics  safely,  while 
the  lower  floors  are  full  of  the  sick  and 
dying. 

The  experiments  which  have  been  made 
by  courageous  physicians  to  prove  that  the 
yellow  fever  can  not  be  taken  directly  from 
Vol.  LVIIL— No.  843.-9 
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the  human  body  are  too  sickening  for  de- 
scription here.*  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
both  experiment  and  long  experience  indi- 
cate that  the  yellow  fever  is  not  commu- 
nicated from  one  human  body  to  another. 
It  can  only  be  taken  from  infected  things 
and  from  infected  places.  And  when  its 
germs  have  once  been  planted  in  a given 
place,  they  remain  latent  there  for  more 
than  a single  season.  Following  years  see 
a renewal,  usually  in  milder  form,  of  the 
epidemic;  until  finally,  in  a Northern  cli- 
mate, the  disease  spends  itself,  and  does  not 
return  until  it  is  borne  northward  again 
upon  one  of  the  great  epidemic  waves  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Against  the  epidemio  onslaught  of  such  a 
disease  as  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mere 
quarantine  of  persons  can  be  of  little  use, 
for  the  poison  not  only  travels  in  its  own 
dark  way,  but  develops  its  strength  in  the 
porous  substances  which  carry  it.  Against 
this  latter  source  of  danger  nothing  but 
thorough  disinfeetion  will  serve — the  sub- 
jection, namely,  of  every  infected  vessel  or 
package  coming  from  the  yellow  fever  zone 
either  to  a degree  of  cold  below  32°  F.  or 
of  heat  not  less  than  200°,  either  of  which 
temperatures  will  disinfect  effectually.  To 
check  the  spread  of  the  epidemic  from  house 
to  house,  when  once  it  has  found  a foot-hold, 
no  effective  means  have  yet  been  devised, 
though  many  have  been  suggested.  A news- 
paper correspondent  proposed  lately  to  ex- 
plode gunpowder  in  the  streets  of  Southern 
cities  and  in  the  bedrooms  of  the  sick,  hop- 
ing to  destroy  the  poison  germs  by  concus- 
sion. Of  course  the  plan  is  a futile  one ; 
the  microscopic  germ  would  no  more  feel 
the  shock  of  such  an  air  wave  than  the  hull 
of  an  Atlantic  steamer  would  feel  the  shock 
of  a rising  tide.  If  I were  to  make  a sug- 
gestion, it  would  be  to  inclose  the  infected 
district,  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  epidemic, 
with  a constantly  burning  fire.  Should  tho 
disease  overleap  this  cordon  it  might  be  nec- 
essary to  burn  the  infected  houses  to  the 
ground.  As  mnch  as  this  is  often  done  to 
check  the  much  less  dreadful  calamity  of  a 
conflagration. 

But  let  me  not  paint  the  disease  in  darker 
colors  than  it  deserves.  Even  in  the  worst 
epidemics  many  are  exempt,  and  generally 
a majority  of  those  affected  recover.  One 
attack  almost  always  exempts  from  a sec- 
ond, as  in  the  case  of  small-pox  and  other 
zymotic  or  ferment  diseases.  The  preferences 
of  the  yellow  fever,  as  to  attack  and  exemp- 
tion, aro  very  interesting,  at  least  to  those 
who  live  within  its  range.  Thus  it  is  espe- 
cially a disease  of  mature  years.  Children 
and  old  people  comparatively  seldom  take 
it,  though  they  are  by  no  means  always  ex- 


• See,  for  Instance,  In  La  Roche  on  Yellow  Fever , vol. 
I.,  p.  895,  the  account  of  Fflrth’a  inoculations. 
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empt.  The  majority  of  cases  in  this  coun- 
try occur  in  persons  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  forty.  Stout  and  healthy  peo- 
ple, well  nourished  and  of  the  sanguine  tem- 
perament, are  the  most  likely  to  take  it  and 
to  die  of  it.  Thin,  wiry,  nervous  persons 
escape  it  more  frequently,  and  make  more 
frequent  recoveries.  Women  are  less  likely 
to  take  it,  and  have  better  chances  of  recov- 
ery, than  men.  Race  and  acclimation  make 
a great  difference  in  one’s  chances.  After 
living  long  in  the  yellow  fever  zone  one 
may  become  acclimatized,  and  pass  safely 
through  repeated  epidemics  of  the  disease. 
If  then  such  a person  goes  North  to  live, 
he  will  at  once  begin  to  lose  his  acclimation, 
and  if  he  stays  long  enough,  he  may  lose  it 
entirely,  and  die  of  the  yellow  fever  on  re- 
turning to  the  South.  The  risk  in  such  a 
case  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  time  one 
has  been  absent ; even  more  than  this,  the 
risk  is  the  greater  iu  proportion  to  the  north- 
ward remoteness  of  the  place  that  one  has 
gone  to  live  in.  Let  an  acclimated  resident 
of  New  Orleans,  for  instance,  go  to  Charles- 
ton to  live;  he  will  at  once  begin  to  lose 
his  immunity  from  the  fever,  but  he  will 
not  lose  it  rapidly.  But  let  him  go  farther 
north,  as  to  Portland  or  Quebec ; he  will 
then  lose  his  Southern  acclimation  much 
more  speedily  and  certainly.  A few  years 
of  Northern  residence  might  make  it  a fatal 
thing  for  him  to  be  exposed  again  to  a 
Southern  epidemic.  But  he  could  never 
certainly  know  whether  he  had  lost  his  ac- 
climation except  by  running  the  risks  of  a 
new  exposure. 

The  duration  of  the  yellow  fever  in  a 
given  case  is  very  variable,  but  it  is  gener- 
ally from  three  to  nine  days ; in  fatal  cases 
the  average  duration  is  about  five  days. 
Still  more  variable  is  the  time  from  the  ex- 
posure to  the  appearance  of  the  first  symp- 
toms— the  so-called  period  of  incubation; 
it  may  be  a day,  it  may  be  a fortnight,  or 
more.  The  dreaded  symptom  of  black- vom- 
it is  almost  surely  a fatal  one:  after  this 
occurs,  not  more  than  two  or  three  out  of  a 
hundred  recover. 

It  remains  to  note  some  of  the  more  gen- 
eral effects  of  the  yellow  fever  infection. 
During  an  epidemio  those  who  do  not  take 
the  disease  still  feel  the  epidemic  influence, 
and  are  very  commonly  more  or  less  indis- 
posed. Like  persons  living  in  a miasmatic 
region,  those  who  are  exposed  to  the  yellow 
fever  poison  will  sleep  poorly  at  night.  Com- 
monly such  a person’s  “appetite  will  not 
be  so  good  as  formerly ; his  system  will  be 
attacked  from  time  to  time  by  the  offshoots 
of  the  diseases  preying  on  others  around 
him.”  During  the  epidemic  of  Natchez  in 
1819,  and  in  1820  at  New  Orleans,  a general 
depression  of  health  was  remarked;  and 
even  the  vegetable  kingdom,  like  the  hu- 
man, seems  “subjected  in  some  degree  to 


the  effect  of  the  unseen  agent;”  and  the 
vegetable  kingdom  is  not  yet  supposed,  even 
by  the  most  advanced  disciples  of  Darwin, 
to  be  greatly  affected  by  the  power  of  the 
imagination.  Cautious  observers  have  long 
ago  remarked  the  coincidence  of  blights 
with  pestilences.  The  potato-disease  keeps 
company  with  influenza  and  cholera.  It  is 
certain  that  unusually  sickly  seasons  “ are 
often  alike  unfavorable  to  the  health  and 
fruitfulness  of  many  classes  of  plants.” 
During  the  Louisiana  epidemic  of  1853,  Mr. 
Lawrence,  a New  Orleans  gardener,  found 
that  “ his  garden  seeds  would  often  fail  to 
germinate.  But  still  oftener,  when  they 
would  sprout  up  a few  inches  from  the  soil, 
a sudden  blight  would  seize  them,  and  in  a 
few  days  they  would  wither  and  die.  This 
was  eminently  the  case  with  the  cauliflow- 
er, the  celery,  the  cabbage,  radish,  and  other 
vegetables.  To  keep  up  his  stock  he  in 
vain  applied  to  his  neighbors,  to  those  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  and  down  the 
coast.  These  effects  only  continued  during 
the  epidemic.  At  Biloxi  the  peaches  rotted 
on  the  trees ; at  Bayou  Sara  the  China-trees 
had  a sickly  appearance,  and  their  leaves 
were  covered  with  a crustaceous  larva; 
at  Baton  Rouge  the  peaches  were  full  of 
worms,  and  potatoes  rotted  in  the  ground ;” 
and  at  Lake  Providence  the  tigs  were  few 
and  poor. 

“Still  more  striking,”  continues  La  Roche, 
“ is  the  effect  of  the  insalubrious  condition 
on  animals,  both  domestic  and  wild,  previ- 
ous to  and  during  the  course  of  the  disease. 
Dogs,  cats,  hogs,  goats,  monkeys,  cattle  of  all 
kinds,  foxes  aud  panthers,  fowls,  parrots, 
undomesticated  birds,  aud  even  fish  and 
oysters,  are  known  to  participate  at  times 
iu  the  calamity.”  Just  before  the  epidemic 
of  1797  four  or  five  thousand  cats  died  in 
Philadelphia,  and  dogs  “ were  severely  aud 
fatally  affected  the  same  year  and  about 
the  same  time.  The  next  year  cats  were 
again  affected,  as  well  as  rats,  of  both  of 
which  numbers  were  carried  off” — au  un- 
usual case  of  adjustment  between  the  de- 
mand aud  the  supply  in  the  economy  of  the 
lower  animals. 

Such  are  the  main  characteristics  of  the 
yellow  fever  as  seen  iu  America  and  in 
Europe,  where  the  type  of  the  disease  i3 
substantially  the  same  as  here.  With  the 
appalling  symptoms  aud  the  too  often  un- 
successful treatment  of  this  terrible  disease 
we  have  had  happily  little  to  do  in  North- 
ern latitudes  for  several  years,  aud  that 
part  of  the  subject  need  not  be  discussed  in 
these  pages.  Let  us  hope  that  before  the 
next  plague  wave  rolls  northward  upon  ns 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  some  great  discov- 
erer— the  Jenner  of  yellow  fever — will  tell 
ns  howr  to  break  its  fatal  force  as  thorough- 
ly as  the  force  of  the  small-pox  was  broken 
by  the  discovery  of  vaccination. 
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I REMEMBER  seeing,  many  years  ago,  a 
remarkable  book,  published  in  Vermont, 
the  title  of  which  might  have  served  well 
as  a heading  for  this  paper,  recording  faith- 
fully, as  it  proposes  to  do,  the  details  and 
ignominious  ending  of  an  earnest  effort  to 
advance  Western  civilization  in  the  Far 
East.  This  title  was,  Jpokatastasis ; or, 
Progress  Backward, 

The  Shanghai-bound  mail-steamer,  hav- 
ing threaded  the  tortuous  passages  of  the 
Chusan  Archipelago,  rounded  Gutzlaff  Isl- 
and, and  steamed  some  fifty  miles  up  the 
broad  and  muddy  Yangtsze,  turns  at  the 
“ Red  Buoy,”  and  enters  the  narrower  Wong- 
poo,  soon  reaching  the  town  of  Woosung,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  creek  of  the  same  name. 
What  Woosung  is  like  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say;  what  it  is  hopelessly  unlike  may  be 
learned  by  consulting  a highly  imaginative 
picture  in  the  late  Mr.  Seward’s  Travels , rep- 
resenting non-existent  pagodas  and  impossi- 
ble mountains.  From  hence  to  the  foreign 
settlement  at  Shanghai  is,  by  the  curving 
river,  some  twelve  miles,  but  as  the  crow 
dies,  about  eight.  Over  this  shorter  dis- 
tance some  public-spirited  people  construct- 
ed, about  twelve  years  ago,  a carriage  road, 
expecting  to  give  their  fellow-residents  a 
new  and  pleasant  drive  and  the  enjoyment 
of  a cool  breeze  on  sultry  summer  after- 
noons. It  was,  however,  never  very  popu- 
lar, and  the  lower  and  larger  portion  was 
perforce  abandoned  when  the  Chinamen  had 
stolen  the  bridges  piecemeal,  and  were  grad- 
ually and  skillfully  merging  the  road  itself 
in  the  adjoining  rice  fields.  The  upper  por- 
tion, however,  remained  in  use,  especially 
as,  a short  distance  from  Shanghai,  it  pass- 
ed the  rifle  range,  occupied  periodically  by 
volunteers  and  naval  brigades,  generally  to 
their  own  satisfaction,  but  occasionally  fo 
the  detriment  of  the  ingenuous  natives,  who 
insisted  on  choosing  it  for  a promenade.  It 
happened  that  on  a crisp  and  pleasant  Sat- 
urday, about  five  years  ago,  the  weekly  pa- 
per hunt  was  announced  to  “ finish”  at  this 
place.  This  paper  hunt  is  an  approved 
winter  sensation  in  Shanghai,  the  foxes  be- 
ing red-coated  horsemen,  who,  scattering 
paper  at  full  gallop  over  a previously  se- 
lected course,  furnish  scent  to  a large  and 
well-appointed  field  of  hunters.  A difficult 
jump  has  always  to  be  taken  at  the  “ fin- 
ish,” at  which  are  present  numbers  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  On  this  occasion  a commo- 
tion was  visible  among  the  spectators,  evi- 
dently not  attributable  to  the  prowess  and 
mishaps  of  the  riders,  and  its  cause  was 
found  in  the  curious  spectacle  of  two  long 
white  lines,  or  lime  marks,  thirty  feet  apart, 
clearly  the  work  of  an  engineer,  and  stretch- 
ing over  the  poddy  fields  in  the  direction 
of  Woosung.  This  was  the  brief  and  in- 


formal announcement  of  the  birth  of  an  un- 
dertaking, the  funeral  obsequies  of  which 
were  equally  briefly  and  informally  chron- 
icled in  a cable  dispatch  recently  published 
in  the  New  York  papers,  and  reading,  “The 
Chinese  are  pulling  up  the  Woosung  Rail- 
way.” 

The  foreign  merchants  in  China  are  a 
hard-working  and  enterprising  set  of  men, 
who  have  always  been  considered  good  fel- 
lows (if  I except  a brief  cycle  of  unpopular- 
ity when  the  English  and  American  papers 
called  them  “ irate  traders”  and  “ envenom- 
ed old  smugglers).”  I doubt,  at  all  events, 
if,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  men  are  more 
alert  to  see  and  seize  upon  any  new  busi- 
ness opening ; and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  through  the  long  years  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Treaty  Ports  they  had  not  done  all  that 
in  them  lay  to  introduce  railroads  into  a 
country  so  singularly  fitted  to  benefit  by 
them.  In  this  effort,  however,  they  had 
been  thwarted  at  every  turn.  Never  had 
it  seemed  possible  to  obtain  any  thing  re- 
motely approaching  authority  or  conces- 
sion. It  remained  for  the  representatives 
of  the  more  active  commercial  nations  to 
take  a valuable  hint  from  a few  subjects  of 
a small  and  gallant  Continental  kingdom. 
The  Great  Northern  Telegraph  Company, 
of  Denmark,  had  secured  the  right  to  use 
the  Russian  land  lines  reaching  through 
Siberia  to  Wladivostok,  a port  just  north- 
east of  Corea.  They  proposed  to  lay  a 
submarine  cable  thence,  iHd  Nagasaki,  to 
Shanghai,  and  from  Shanghai  to  Hong- 
Kong.  It  seemed  needful  to  obtain  permis- 
sion to  bring  the  wires  ashore  at  Shanghai, 
and  the  commissioner  went  to  Pekin  for 
this  purpose.  He  mot  with  a refusal,  curt 
and  decisive.  This  outrageous  request  was 
like  a bomb-shell  in  the  Tsung-li  Yomun 
(Foreign  Office).  The  very  hairs  in  Prince 
Rung’s  venerable  pigtail  stood  on  end. 
The  impudence  of  these  barbarians  was  as- 
tounding. Did  they  not  know  that  the 
short  line,  constructed  some  years  before 
from  Shanghai  to  the  Beacon,  had  so  of- 
fended the  mighty  Fung-Shuey,  or  Spirit 
of  the  Air,  that  deaths  in  the  neighborhood 
had  been  incessant,  until  the  villagers  very 
properly  destroyed  this  obnoxious  inven- 
tion T Let  the  presumptuous  commissioner 
retire.  “ A necessary  communication.  Re- 
spect this.”  By  all  rights  this  commission- 
er should  have  considered  himself  snubbed, 
crushed,  and  should  have  sent  a protest  to 
his  minister,  inspired  some  indignant  arti- 
cles in  the  newspapers,  and  gone  home. 
But  so  regardless  of  precedent  (“  olo-cus- 
tom,”  the  Chinamen  call  it)  were  he  and 
his  associates  that  they  held  their  peace, 
ordered  up  their  telegraph  steamer,  laid 
their  cable,  brought  the  end  into  Shanghai, 
and  opened  their  office ; and  in  about  three 
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weeks,  if  I mistake  not,  the  Chinese  officials 
were  sending  messages  over  the  wires  them- 
selves! When  this  had  all  come  to  pass, 
certain  Englishmen  and  Americans  felt  very 
small  indeed.  It  was  clear  that  the  yellow- 
haired barbarians  had  beaten  the  red-haired 
ones  (the  writer  has  known  a native  to  ad- 
dress an  envelopo  to  an  H.B.M.  representa- 
tive as  “ Red  -haired  Barbarian  Consul),” 
and  the  latter  sadly  reflected  that  they  had 
undoubtedly  lived  in  vain  if,  after  all  these 
years  of  toil  and  trouble,  it  had  needed 
these  countrymen  of  Hamlet  to  remind 
them  that  since,  as  every  school-boy  ought 
to  know,  all  things  in  China  are  reversed, 
they  should  of  course  have  understood  that 
the  mandarins  wanted  them  to  act  first  and 
ask  permission  afterward ! 

With  this  view  of  the  case  strongly  im- 
pressed on  their  minds,  a party  of  gentlemen 
found  it  agreeable  about  this  time  to  take 
their  twelve-o'clock  breakfast  together,  at 
intervals  of  a few  days,  and  chat  about  the 
old  road  to  Woosung.  Some  of  them  took  a 
walk,  others  a ride,  over  it,  and  inquiries 
were  carefully  pushed  in  various  quarters. 
It  was  soon  evident  that  if  a railroad  could 
be  built  in  China,  it  must  be  over  this  track ; 
and  even  the  accomplishment  of  this  seemed 
by  no  means  certain.  Toward  the  acquir- 
ing, therefore,  of  a clear  title  to  this  road 
all  efforts  were  directed. 

It  must  now  be  explained  that  foreign- 
ers hold  land  in  China  by  treaty  stipula- 
tions, under  title  deeds,  in  both  Chinese  and 
English,  registered  at  a consulate : usually, 
but  by  no  means  necessarily,  that  of  the 
nation  to  which  the  owner  belongs.  This 
title  is  in  the  nature  of  a perpetual  lease. 
Could  such  title  be  obtained  for  a strip  of 
land  embracing  the  old  road,  it  seemed  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  if  there  were  inter- 
ference with  any  construction  thereupon, 
the  tenure  of  every  hong  and  other  piece  of 
real  estate  in  Shanghai  would  bo  affected, 
and  the  railroad  projectors  would  have  the 
whole  community  at  their  back.  Purchases 
were  therefore  cautiously  begun  and  car- 
ried on,  and  registry  obtained,  not  in  the 
British  or  United  States  consulate,  where 
attention  would  be  attracted  to  it,  but,  in  a 
Continental  bureau.  Of  course  there  were 
numerous  and  troublesome  obstacles,  such 
as  are  not  unknown  in  Western  lauds. 
Farmers  claimed  many  times  the  value  of 
their  holdings  for  small  comers  ; old  women 
of  horrible  aspect,  and  mistresses  of  the 
choicest  Chinese  billingsgate,  cursed  the 
engineer  and  interpreter  by  their  gods,  and 
vowed  that  Confucius  himself  should  not 
have  an  iota  of  their  patrimony;  and  the 
defunct  natives  gave  the  most  trouble  of 
all.  It  should  be  stated  that  in  this  favor- 
ed land  the  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet 
who  have  departed  this  life  are  disposed  of 
in  sundry  and  promiscuous  ways,  according, 


apparently,  to  the  means  or  caprice  of  their 
friends.  Some  are  interred ; others,  packed 
in  boxes,  are  deposited  in  the  fields;  and  oth- 
ers, again,  placed  in  barrel-like  earthen  re- 
ceptacles (happily  described  by  a British 
officer  as  “jars  of  potted  ancestors , by  Jove! 
you  know).” 

When  it  came  to  disturbing  these,  oppo- 
sition culminated,  as  the  ideas  of  buyers 
and  sellers  differed  materially  as  to  the 
market  value  of  “potted  ancestors,”  and  a 
crisis  soon  came.  “ Ven  zey  'iss  me,”  says 
the  poor  French  actor,  “I  do  not  mind  'im 
mooch ; but  ven  it  coom  to  ze  or-an-ge-peel, 
e'est  autre  chose  /”  So  when  Bcolding  old  wom- 
en were  re-enforced  by  barbaric  hordes  with 
uplifted  hoes  and  shovels,  the  surveying 
party  retreated  in  good  skirmishing  order, 
and  reported  at  head-quarters.  At  this 
juncture  came,  most  opportunely,  the  will- 
ing and  efficient  aid  of  a Chinese  official,  to 
whom  much  credit  is  due,  and  who  secured 
the  settlement  of  all  claims  and  the  con- 
demnation of  the  needed  land.  Through 
his  help,  too,  as  I have  always  thought,  was 
obtained  the  unexpected  boon  of  a procla- 
mation from  the  Taoutae,  or  Governor,  of 
Shanghai,  stating  that  the  foreigners  had 
the  right  to  keep  the  road  open  for  all  time, 
and  run  thereon — whatf  “Cars,”  the  in- 
terpreter said  the  word  meant,  and  that 
surely  was— enough. 

Just  here,  and  in  anticipation  of  any  mis- 
conception or  hostile  criticism  of  the  spirit 
in  which  the  subject  is  treated,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  put  certain  statements  distinctly  on 
record.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  opin- 
ions of  the  projectors  of  this  railroad  re- 
garding the  wisdom  of  treaty  stipulations,  or 
their  impatience  andtlisgust  at  the  obstruct- 
iveness of  the  Chinese,  they  acted  through- 
out in  what  they  deemed  a strictly  legal 
manner.  In  a dispatch  recently  published, 
one  of  the  most  careful  aud  conservative 
members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  at  Pekin 
says : 

44  The  actual  situation  I understand  to  be  this : the 
ground  for  the  line  lias  been  purchased  and  paid  for. 
The  termini  are  Shanghai  and  Woosung,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Wham  poo  aud  Yangtsze  rivers.  A line  of 
railroad  over  this  route  would  serve  the  convenience 
of  foreigners  in  going  to  and  from  shipping  detained 
at  Woosung  by  a lack  of  water  on  the  bar.  There  is 
a considerable  Chinese  population  at  Woosung  who 
would  assist  in  supporting  it  when  opened.  The 
ground  was  bought  ostensibly  for  a maloo  (or  horse 
road),  and  I believe  that  the  authorities  knew  that 
rails  would  be  laid  down  for  a tram-way. 

44  The  leading  motive  of  the  promoters  of  the  en- 
terprise is  a desire  to  exhibit  to  the  Chinese  a railway 
in  practical  operation,  and  thus  to  hasten  the  moment 
for  a general  introduction  of  railways  into  the  empire. 

44  Every  step  taken  thus  far  has  been  regular  and 
defensible,  saving,  perhaps,  that,  in  a BtrictJy  moral 
point  of  view,  the  ultimate  object  should  have  been 
declared  from  the  outset.  That  this  would  have  de- 
feated the  enterprise  there  can  be  no  doubt 

44 1 am  free  to  say  that  I sympathize  most  keenly 
with  the  promoters.  They  are  striving  to  confer  a ben- 
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eflt  upon  China.  Their  spirit  is  such  that  they  will  be 
perfectly  willing  to  vary  the  plan  to  meet  the  views 
of  the  Chinese,  m far  as  these  are  founded  upon  rea- 
son, or  even  upon  prejudices  which  are  strongly  held, 
and  saving  always  demands  to  abandon  the  undertak- 
ing. They  believe  they  have  a right  to  build  a road 
o^r  ground  which  they  have  bought  and  paid  for. 
The  promoters  have  been  largely  our  countrymen. 
The  corporation  has  become  British. 

“ Under  these  circumstances  our  office  at  Shanghai 
may  now  properly  withdraw  from  the  leading  position 
which  it  has  heretofore  taken.  Such  would  not  indeed 
he  expected  under  the  circumstances,  and  might  be 
offensive  to  the  British  authorities. 

“ But,  sympathizing  with  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
moters as  I do,  and  ob  1 believe  our  government  will, 
I advise  you  to  co-operate  with  the  British  consul  and 
your  colleagues  generally  in  their  efforts  to  secure  the 
peaceable  establishment  of  the  line.** 

These  are  words  of  troth  and  soberness, 
and  it  should  be  added  that  the  directors  re- 
garded their  silence  as  to  their  ultimate  de- 
sign as  simply  pro  formd.  No  well-informed 
or  intelligent  man  doubted  for  one  moment 
that  the  Chinese  authorities  knew  exactly 
what  the  builders  were  doing,  and  were 
quite  content  so  long  as  they  were  not  called 
upon  to  commit  themselves.  The  telegraph 
gave  us  a clear  precedent ; and  if  any  thing 
might  be  considered  as  proved,  it  was  that 
in  matters  of  this  kind  the  officials  only  want- 
ed to  keep  their  skirts  clear  of  all  responsi- 
bility. The  Taoutae  of  Shanghai  could  thus 
run  up  an  enormous  bill  for  telegrams  to  Can- 
ton, or  join  a social  excursion  to  Woosnng, 
while  fulminating  the  most  indignant  or 
heart-broken  communication  to  his  superi- 
ors about  the  inexpressible  fierceness  and 
wily  tricks  of  the  infamous  barbarians. 

The  road-builders  now  felt  that  they  had 
been  successful  in  a high  degree,  and  espe- 
cially in  keeping  the  matter  quiet.  Noth- 
ing was  said  or  known  of  it  on  the  “ Bund.” 
This  word  ( Hindus  tan  ee,  I think)  denotes 
the  fine  water  street  of  Shanghai  running 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  public  gardeu 
and  jetties  on  one  side,  and  handsome  and 
often  imposing  buildings  oil  the  other.  It 
is  fhe  Fifth  Avenue,  the  Rotten  Row,  the 
Champs  Elyses,  the  Rialto,  notably  the 
Areopagus,  of  Shanghai.  Here,  after  busi- 
ness hours,  stroll  the  taepans , or  heads  of 
bouses,  the  tea-tasters,  and  44  mercantile  as- 
sistants” (euphemism  for  clerks)  of  all  de- 
grees, and  the  44  globe-trotters.”  Here  are 
displayed  the  paces  of  the  last  pair  of  horses 
imported  from  Sydney,  and  is  anxiously  ex- 
pected the  <Mbut,  in  pony-phaeton  or  open 
sedan-chair,  of  the  newly  arrived  bride; 
and  here,  of  all  places,  is  44  the  news”  to  be 
had  in  its  freshest  and  fullest  form.  Like 
the  worthies  whom  St.  Paul  met  at  Athens, 
the  people  on  the  Bund,  44  and  strangers  which 
were  there,  spent  their  time  in  nothing  else, 
but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing.” 
A rumor  is  called  a 44 Bunder.”  “Why  is 

old [a  noted  frequenter  of  the  Bond] 

the  most  credulous  man  in  Shanghai !”  was 


a popular  conundrum,  the  answer  being, 
44  Because  he  re-lies  upon  all  he  hears.” 

So  the  Bund  knew  nothing  about  it. 
The  railroad -builders  mixed  in  the  gay 
throng,  smoked  social  cheroots  on  the  club 
veranda,  and  held  their  peace ; and  when  at 
last  all  the  world  and  his  wife  went  to  the 
paper  hunt,  and  found  out  what  had  been 
going  on,  we  grimly  chuckled  over  the  fact 
that  mum  had  been  so  emphatically  the 
word  until  the  critical  point  was  passed, 
and,  as  we  fondly  hoped,  the  success  of  onr 
scheme  was  assured. 

All  the  risk  and  expense  of  this  achieve- 
ment had  been  borne  by  a few  people,  to 
whom  were  added  a few  others  after  it  was 
made  public.  To  build  and  equip  the  road 
was  plainly  too  much  for  local  means. 
Times  were  hard ; teas  and  silks  were  44  de- 
pressed” (when  will  they  be  otherwise  T) ; 
there  was  clearly  a risk  in  the  enterprise 
which  prudence  required  should  be  largely 
subdivided ; and  it  was  to  Great  Britain,  the 
land  of  iron  and  cheap  capital,  that  the 
thoughts  of  the  directors  turned.  Mean- 
while it  was  determined  to  test  the  sound- 
ness of  their  views  as  to  rights  of  property. 
Authority  was  given  to  the  telegraph  com- 
pany, who  were  shareholders,  to  construct 
a line  over  tlie  whole  length  of  the  road, 
and  this  was  forthwith  done.  It  was  cer- 
tainly fair  to  think  that  if  Fung-Shuey 
would  allow  the  invasion  of  its  special  do- 
main by  tail  telegraph  poles,  it  could  not 
object  to  humbly  creeping  iron  rails.  The 
affair  was  managed  with  the  tact  and  judg- 
ment which  had  characterized  all  the  oper- 
ations of  the  clever  manager  of  the  great 
company.  When  asked  how  he  was  suc- 
ceeding, he  replied  that  he  had  much  less 
trouble  out  of  the  settlement  than  in  it, 
where  a man  had  refused  to  have  the  in- 
sulator attached  to  his  house  for  fear  that 
the  current  would  eour  the  beer  in  his  brew- 
ery adjoining  l There  have  been  vagne 
rumors  that  some  Buddhist  priests,  whose 
temples  were  used  for  warehouses  at  remu- 
nerative rates,  had  succeeded  in  propitiating 
the  obstreperous  deity;  but  only  a sordid 
and  suspicious  mind  could  claim  that  there 
was  any  connection  between  the  absence  of 
all  disturbance  along  the  line  and  a visible 
increase  in  the  physical  well-being  of  tho 
dozen  potty  district  magistrates  who  took 
excellent  care  of  the  poles,  and  who  seemed 
quite  able  to  afford  an  extra  sb ark’s  fin  and 
glass  of  Bamshoo  on  an  oft-recurring  holi- 
day. What  was  patent  to  all  was  that  the 
line  was  erected  and  wasn’t  polled  down. 

A few  months  later  saw  two  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  bnsy  in  London,  and 
of  their  struggles  and  vicissitudes  it  is  not 
desirable  or  permissible  to  tell  in  detail. 
They  bearded  capitalists  in  their  dens,  and 
bankers  in  their  halls.  They  talked  and 
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wrote  aud  labored  generally  to  secure  the 
needed  assistance ; and  after  many  ups  aud 
downs,  and  the  necessary  departure  of  one 
of  the  members  of  the  committee,  the  other 
pushed  the  affair  on  to  success.  Never  was 
a man  better  fitted  for  a task  than  he  for 
this.  I know  of  no  one  else  who  could  have 
accomplished  what  he  did ; and  while  much 
credit  is  due  to  all  who,  from  first  to  last, 
put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  it  is  clear- 
ly by  his  intelligence,  energy,  and  persist- 
ence that  the  building  of  the  road  was 
secured — just  as  his  must  be  the  keenest 
disappointment  at  the  present  miserable 
turn  of  affairs.  His  name,  even  were  it  al- 
lowable to  mention  it,  would  be  familiar  to 
but  few  of  the  readers  of  this  Magazine,  but 
none  is  better  known  in  the  China  commu- 
nities ; and  the  present  writer,  in  this  brief 
mention  of  his  eminent  services  in  this 
cause,  is  prompted  as  well  by  strict  justice 
as  by  warm  personal  regard.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  railroad  who  had  charge 
of  its  interests  in  Great  Britain  brought 
two  points  prominently  and  persistently 
forward.  One  was  that,  in  its  early  stage, 
the  enterprise  was  naturally  speculative, 
and  that  no  one  was  to  be  accepted  as  a 
participator  who  was  not  able  and  willing 
to  lose  his  money  in  case  of  unforeseen  dif- 
ficulties, and  to  do  without  dividends,  if 
necessary,  having  in  view  the  prospect  of 
making  this  little  road  the  entering  wedge 
for  a grand  “ China  system the  other  was 
that  every  principle  of  prudence  and  sound 
business  sense  demanded  that  the  road 
should  be  the  simplest  and  cheapest  con- 
struction that  could  be  made  to  serve  the 
purpose.  This  latter  view  having  prevail- 
ed over  conflicting  counsels,  a narrow-gauge 
road  was  finally  built,  from  Shanghai,  first 
to  Kong-Wan — a city  half-way  to  Woosung 
— and  then  on  to  the  latter  place.  It  was 
successfully  opened,  and  its  projectors  felt 
rewarded  for  all  their  trouble,  and  looked 
forward  to  a career  of  prosperity  and  mate- 
rial progress. 

The  enterprise  had  now  become  clearly  of 
British  nationality,  and  it  is  not  derogatory 
to  one’s  patriotic  feelings  to  say  that  in 
such  things  it  is  generally  very  desirable  to 
have  the  support  of  a government  whose 
foreign  policy  has  been  so  vigorous.  The 
reverse,  however,  is  the  case  when  said 
government  has  ulterior  plans  with  which 
the  enterprise  may  come  into  collision,  with 
an  excellent  chance  of  going  to  the  wall, 
aud  so  it  was,  unfortunately,  in  this  in- 
stance, as  shall  now  be  narrated. 

The  writer  well  remembers  the  impression 
made  upon  him,  at  a pleasant  Shanghai 
party  years  ago,  by  a new-comer  who  had 
joined  the  dance.  His  face  and  figure  were 
striking,  and  marked  him  to  a careful  ob- 
server os  no  ordinary  man.  It  was  the  late 
lamented  Augustus  R.  Margary,  sou  of  an 


old  British  general,  and  himself  a rising 
member  of  the  consular  service.  He  had 
received  the  medals  of  the  Royal  Albert  and 
other  humane  societies  for  swimming  off,,  in 
company  with  Mr.  John  Dodd,  during  a ty- 
phoon in  Keelung  Harbor,  aud  bringing  the 
crew  of  a Chinese  vessel  ashore  one  by  one; 
but  he  was  not  a man  to  speak  of  his  own 
achievements,  and  he  toiled  quietly  on  in 
the  service  where  “few  die  and  none  re- 
sign.” In  the  mean  time,  under  strong 
pressure,  the  British  government  had  de- 
termined to  explore  a trade  route  from  Bur- 
mah  into  Western  China,  and  an  expedition 
under  Colonel  Browne  was  ordered  to  start 
from  Rangoon.  To  meet  the  expedition  Mr. 
Consular  Assistant  Margary  was  chosen, 
and  instructed  to  proceed  up  the  Yangtsze, 
then  duo  west*  It  was  like  leading  a for- 
lorn-hope, and  it  was  done  in  the  teeth  of 
the  greatest  obstacles.  Accompanied  by 
one  native  and  almost  broken  down  by  ill- 
ness, Margary  accomplished  the  journey  and 
reported  to  Colonel  Browne.  Turning  east- 
ward with  him,  ho  was  sent  ahead  to  the 
town  of  Man  wine  to  make  some  arrange- 
ments, and  was  attacked  and  speedily  mur- 
dered. He  was  an  officer  of  the  British 
government,  and  travelling  under  imperial 
passes,  and  for  this  base  and  treacherous 
crime  old  Lord  Palmerston  would  have 
exacted  terrible  penalties,  if  he  had  been 
obliged  to  storm  the  Peiho  forts  a second 
time.  Even  in  these  days  of  milder  meas- 
ures, it  seemed  clear  enough  that  the  pres- 
ervation of  British  prestige  required  some- 
thing like  vigorous  action.  At  one  time  it 
looked  very  much  like  it.  The  British  min- 
ister made  his  demands,  and  in  due  course 
sent  for  the  admiral,  and  had  the  fleet  held 
in  readiness.  It  really  seemed  as  if  this 
outrage  was  not  to  go  unpunished,  as  the 
terrible  “Tien-tsin  massacre”  had  done ; but 
all  expectation  of  this  kind  was  speedily  dis- 
appointed. Instead  of  an  ultimatum,  there 
came  more  parleying — “ talfae-talkee  pidgin ” 
the  Chinamen  call  it.  A commission,  whose 
report,  I believe,  has  never  been  made  pub- 
lic, was  sent  to  Manwine  to  “ investigate,” 
and  soon  there  came  forth  to  the  world  the 
“Cherfoo  Convention,”  an  agreement  under- 
stood by  nobody,  unsatisfactory  to  every 
body,  and  unratified  as  yet  by  the  British 
government. 

Doubtless  with  plenipotentiaries,  as  with 
humbler  men,  “ the  heart  knoweth  its  own 
bitterness”  of  complicated  instructions,  in- 
adequate support,  unforeseen  obstacles,  and 
vexing  misconception,  and  they  are  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  all  doubts ; but  in  this  case 
it  really  seems  as  if  some  one  might  rise  and 
explain.  This  convention  has  given  one 
more  twist  to  the  tangled  snarl  of  transit 
dues,  and  opened  some  ports  which  further 
subdivide  a trade  which  was  far  more  sat- 
isfactory when  concentrated ; but  poor  Mar- 
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gary’s  blood  still  cries  out  for  retribution  on 
liis  murderers.  His  gallant  father  has  died 
of  grief;  and  I venture  to  predict  that  the 
British  name  will  be  found  to  have  received 
damage  which  will  be  ultimately  repaired 
only  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  In  the 
coarse  of  these  negotiations  the  wily  man- 
darin brought  up  the  matter  of  the  poor 
little  railway.  Without  a moment’s  hesi- 
tation this  sop  was  thrown  to  the  Celes- 
tial Cerberus ; the  property  was  valued,  and 
a price  set  which  the  proprietors  were  po- 
litely instructed  to  accept.  The  money  was 
payable  in  three  installments,  at  intervals 
of  a third  of  a year,  during  which  it  was 
agreed  that  the  road  should  be  operated  by 
and  on  account  of  its  original  owners.  The 
programme  was  duly  carried  out,  and  the 
money  paid,  and  then  “ the  Chinese  pulled 
up  the  Woosung  Railway.”  There  is  a re- 
port that  the  plant  is  to  be  taken  to  the 
island  of  Formosa ; it  might  as  well  be  Tim- 
bnctoo,  or  the  kingdom  of  Prester  John,  for 
all  that  will  ever  come  of  it  again.  I can 
imagine  the  keen  delight  of  the  official 
charged  with  the  work  of  demolition.  A 
friend  of  mine  always  maintained  that  a 
Canton  boy  on  the  Pacific  Mail  steamer 
cheerfully  accepted  a largely  reduced  sti- 
pend in  consideration  of  the  privilege  of 
tormenting  the  passengers  three  times  daily 
with  an  old-fashioned  and  deafening  gong. 


Something  similar — parvis  componere  magna 
— must  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  China- 
men who  for  the  first  time  in  this  century 
had  the  pleasure  of  destroy iug  the  work  of 
foreigners  without  a certainty  of  a Nemesis 
in  the  shape  of  the  ubiquitous  and  inevi- 
table gun-boat. 

It  is  stated  that  the  road-bed  was  to  be 
left  undisturbed;  but  the  hardy  sons  of  toil 
living  along  the  line  know  better  than 
that.  Stick  by  stick,  inch  by  inch,  will  the 
bridges  disappear,  and  the  road  be  annexed, 
as  gradually  and  surely  as  Russia  “ recti- 
fies” her  Chinese  frontier.  It  will  be  but 
a short  time  before  the  inquisitive  “globe- 
trotter,” asking  bis  boy  where  he  can  see 
the  railroad,  will  be  told,  “ That  lailloadee  ? 
No  got.  That  countleeman  hab  stealum 
alia  [stolen  all}.  Hab  finished”  But  when 
he  asks  about  the  telegraph,  it  will  be 
shown  him,  with  the  posts  freshly  painted, 
and  a new  insulator  on  each  one.  A friend- 
ly competitive  game  was  played  betweeu  a 
small  party  of  Danish  new-comers  aud  a 
strong  Anglo-American  organization.  We 
thought  that  we  held  the  better  baud,  and 
returned  thoir  lead  boldly,  but  they  came  out 
with  the  odd  trick  and  all  the  honors.  The 
telegraph  stands,  carrying  its  messages  and 
payiug  its  dividends.  The  railroad  has 
“ gone  glimmering  down  the  vale  of  things 
that  were !” 


EXPECTATION. 

We  rode  into  the  wooded  way; 

Below  ua  wide  the  shadows  lay; 

We  rode,  and  met  the  kneeling  day; 

We  said,  “ It  ia  too  late. 

“The  sun  has  dropped  into  the  west; 

The  mountain  holds  him  to  her  breast — 
She  holds  and  hushes  him  to  rest. 

For  us  it  is  too  late 

“To  see  the  leaf  take  fire  now, 

To  see,  and  then  to  wouder  how 
The  glory  pauses  on  the  bough, 

While  panting  grass-tops  wait.” 

When,  lo ! the  miracle  came  on. 

A road-side  turn — a moment  gone — 

And  far  the  sun  low-lying  shone; 

The  forest  stood  in  state. 

Transfigured  spread  the  silent  space; 

The  glamour  leaped  about  the  place, 

And  touched  us,  swept  from  face  to  face. 
We  cried,  “Not  yet  too  late!” 

But  one,  who  nearer  drew  than  all, 

Leaned  low  and  whispered:  “Suns  may  fall 
Or  flash ; dear  heart ! I speak  and  call 
Your  soul  unto  its  fate. 

“Tread  bravely  down  life’s  evening  slope. 
Before  the  night  comes,  do  not  grope! 
Forever  shines  some  small,  sweet  hope, 

And  God  is  not  too  late.” 
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A RESCUE  FROM  CANNIBALS. 

HULDA  cam©  down  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  to  find  me,  as  she  usually  was 
compelled  to  do.  There  was  no  necessity 
for  her  remaining  amid  the  rust  and  roaches, 
the  gloom  and  interminable  steam,  of  that 
cavernous  kitchen  floor  of  ours  on  Brooklyn 
Heights.  Why  Heights,  I wonder  t We 
were  on  the  steep  side  of  the  hill,  and  there 
was  considerable  more  of  depth  than  height 
about  it — at  least  on  the  kitehen  floor,  where 
I spent  the  most  of  my  time ; for  I super- 
intended all  the  cooking  for  the  boarders. 
We  had  kept  boarders  now  for  years  and 
years,  or  perhaps  the  boarders  had  kept  us, 
or  it  might  have  been  a mutual  eking  out 
of  existence.  But  I took  care  of  the  cook- 
ing, because  in  that  the  main  strength  of 
success  lay,  and  I didn’t  want  to  keep  board- 
ers all  my  life. 

When  we  began  it  was  to  please  brother 
Bob.  Ho  was  a well-to-do  salesman  then 
in  the  city,  and  used  to  come  down  to  the 
dear  old  homestead  with  so  many  airs  and 
graces  about  him,  that  we  grew  to  look 
upon  him  with  a sort  of  awe,  and  wondered 
if  this  prinky  gentleman  in  the  high  hat 
and  linen  duster  could  be  our  Bob  that  used 
to  kick  all  the  bottoms  out  of  the  chairs, 
and  never  had  a whole  knee  in  his  breeches ; 
that  robbed  the  birds’  nests,  worried  the 
school-master,  was  nearly  drowned  in  the 
mill-race,  and  had  his  leg  broken  by  a fall 
from  the  hay-rick.  Nobody  would  dream 
he  had  ever  a kink  iu  his  leg,  now  that  ho 
had  got  to  be  a commercial  man.  He  was 
as  straight  and  tall  as  the  finest  of  our  scar- 
let-runner  poles,  and  butter  wouldn’t  melt  ] 
in  his  mouth,  he  was  that  smooth  and  sleek 
and  soft-spoken.  How  surprised  we  were 
when  he  proposed  himself  to  go  and  hear 
David  Devine’s  first  sermon,  holding  the 
hymn-book  all  the  way,  and  carrying  Hul- 
da’s  best  shawl  on  his  arm ! I used  to  be 
his  favorite  in  the  good  old  days  when  he 
didn’t  know  a snub -nose  from  a Grecian 
one,  and  Bob  found  my  carroty  hair  and 
freckles  much  finer  than  the  silken  lockB 
and  delicate  complexion  of  Hulda.  He  used 
to  call  Hulda  a milk-and-water  baby,  and  I 
w as  the  one  he  came  to  in  all  his  scrapes 
and  short-comings.  But,  somehow,  after  he 
got  to  the  city  I never  could  find  much  fa- 
vor in  his  sight,  and  had  no  relish  for  a dead 
delight.  The  boy  was  gone  from  me  as  ut- 
terly as  if  he  lay  in  the  old  church-yard  by 
sister  Betty’s  side.  The  memory  of  him  was 
far  sweeter  than  any  present  delight  in  his 
prosperity. 

I was  always  opposed  to  giving  up  the 
homestead  when  father  and  mother  died, 
and  going  to  the  city  to  keep  house  for  Bob. 
But  Bob  persisted,  and  won  over  Hulda,  as 
he  always  did.  I think  he  had  a sneak- 
ing design  from  the  first  that  Hulda  should 


wiu  the  admiration  of  one  of  his  employers — 
the  bachelor  member  of  the  firm  of  Marley 
and  Brothers.  He  came  out  w'ith  Bob  in 
one  of  the  vacations,  and  certainly  seemed 
to  admire  Hulda,  as  one  might  say,  raven- 
ously. He  ate  more  in  a quiet  way  than  auy 
person  I ever  saw;  and  it  seemed  a very 
high  compliment,  in  Bob’s  eyes,  that  -while 
he  was  eating,  his  grave,  owl-like  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  Hulda,  though  why  I can’t  say, 
as  I always  did  the  cooking.  I used  to  tell 
our  young  preacher,  Davy  Devine,  that  he 
couldn’t  expect  the  hot  place  would  have 
the  terror  for  me  it  had  for  others,  seeing 
that  I was  used  to  the  hottest  corner,  and 
rather  liked  it.  David  made  some  kind  lit- 
tle reply  in  his  pleasant  way ; and  I must 
say  my  choice  for  Hulda  had  always  been 
this  handsome,  fair-worded,  pure-hearted, 
God-loving  young  neighbor  of  ours.  He 
had  always  cared  for  her  since  they  were 
children  together,  and  I knew  father  and 
mother  would  have  been  well  content  to 
have  Hulda  the  pastor’s  wife  in  the  old 
Dutch  church  where  they  had  gone  togeth- 
er year  in  and  year  out,  and  now  lay  resting 
close  by. 

Hulda  was  little  more  than  a child,  but 
was  taking  kindly  to  the  wonderfully  pleas- 
ant ways  of  Providence  just  then ; and  after 
mother  died  she  clung  more  and  more  to  me 
and  David.  He  and  I used  to  talk  the  mat- 
ter over,  even  to  the  furbishing  up  of  the 
old  parsonage,  never  dreaming  but  that  all 
would  be  right.  It  seemed  as  natural  to 
me  as  seed-time  and  harvest  that  Hulda 
should  marry  David,  and  walk  up  the  aisle 
in  her  plain  silk  gown  and  close  bonnet,  and 
every  body  should  say  what  a sweet  wife 
was  the  young  parson’s.  As  for  me,  the 
homestead  seemed  like  the  foundations  of 
the  earth,  that  nothing  could  shake  but  the 
trump  of  Gabriel.  It  had  been  ours  since 
our  Dutch  forefathers  first  grappled  with 
the  soil,  and  as  long  as  it  held  on,  why 
shouldn’t  1 1 There  was  plenty  to  keep  me 
busy — what  with  the  making  and  bleach- 
ing of  linens  and  homespun,  tending  to  the 
hired  men  in  the  summer,  preserving,  pick- 
ling, and  drying  fruit  in  the  fall,  I got  few 
minutes  to  squander,  save  some  sweet  ones 
wasted  on  that  dream  of  mine  about  David 
and  Hulda. 

But  in  the  mean  time  Bob  married  a fash- 
ionable city  girl,  and  in  the  hot  seasons  he 
brought  his  wife  and  children  home.  I 
couldn’t  find  much  fault  with  the  girl, 
though  I tried  to  hard  enough ; she  spent 
too  much  time  distorting  her  pretty  hair  out 
of  its  natural  comeliness,  and  put  as  many 
queer  artificial  humps  about  her  as  a camel ; 
but  she  had  a winsome,  cheery  way  with 
her,  and  I always  had  a weakness  for  beau- 
ty, be  it  in  man,  woman,  or  beast ; and,  be- 
sides, she  always  had  a good  word  for  the 
young  parson,  often  luring  Marley  away 
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with  her  coquetry  and  wiles,  so  that  David 
conld  have  a word  with  Hulda. 

“ He's  worth  a dozen  of  that  bald,  blink- 
ing Marley,”  she  would  say,  “and  I?ll  do 
what  I cau,  Magda,  to  foil  Bob’s  plans.” 

She  was  such  a good-natured  creature  I 
wish  it  had  been  God’s  will  to  spare  her  to 
her  young  brood,  of  which  she  was  over- 
fond;  but  while  they  were  three  manikins 
the  gay  young  mother  got  cold  and  died, 
and  nothing  would  do  but  we  must  go  to 
the  city  to  keep  house  for  Bob.  Hulda’s 
tender  heart  was  wrung  for  Bob’s  widowed 
and  lonely  condition,  but  I could  see  under 
his  stiff,  hard  melancholy  a bitter  quantity 
of  worldly  forethought  and  speculation. 

I knew  what  was  coming,  and,  indeed,  was 
prepared  for  any  thing.  What  did  it  mat- 
ter now  that  the  blessed  old  homestead  was 
out  of  our  hold  T I had  kept  some  of  the 
mahogany  furniture,  much  to  Bob’s  disgust, 
who  seemed  to  cheapen  the  richest  acres  we 
had,  and  spoke  slightingly  of  the  knots  and 
gnarls  in  our  dear  old  apple-trees  that  ev- 
ery body  knew  made  the  fruit  all  the  sweet- 
er. Bob  sniffed  with  disdain  at  my  holding 
the  mortgage  for  my  share  of  the  estate. 

“Ready  money  would  be  much  better, 
Magda,”  he  said ; but  I had  my  way,  thank 
God!  And  I told  Bob  up  and  down  I w an  ted 
it  understood  that  there  was  to  be  no  obliga- 
tion on  either  side — Hulda  and  I would  take 
the  city  house,  and  he  and  the  three  chil- 
dren should  board  with  us.  To  help  along 
with  the  expenses  I took  a few  more  board- 
ers, and  still  a few  more,  for  one  brought 
another.  I had  a sort  of  faculty  for  cook- 
• ing,  and  if  there’s  one  weakness  in  the  hu- 
man race  more  prevailing  and  besetting 
than  another,  it’s  gluttony.  I used  to  do 
my  best  to  tempt  the  jaded  yet  voracious 
palate  of  that  yellow  dyspeptic  Marley,  and 
gave  him  many  a grim  hobgoblin  for  com- 
pany after  he’d  left  my  sweet  Hulda,  for  I 
couldn’t  forgive  his  winning  her  consent  to 
marry  him,  when  he  knew  the  core  of  her 
heart  was  another’s.  The  coming  to  the 
city  and  finding  out  how  pretty  she  was  had 
turned  Hulda’s  head.  • 

Bob’s  will  and  cunning  were  strong  and 
untiring,  and  anyway  Hulda  gave  up  poor 
David  Devine,  and  agreed  to  marry  that 
grim  and  greedy  Marley.  I lay  awake 
at  night  worrying  about  it — my  heart  was 
so  sore  perplexed  for  poor  David,  and  wrath- 
ful against  Bob,  and  distrustful  of  Provi- 
dence. I grew  desperate  and  wicked,  but 
David  stuck  to  his  faith,  dear  fellow,  though 
he  hadn’t  strength  to  stick  to  the  old  spot 
where  he  had  been  so  happy  and  so  miser- 
able. He  went  out  as  a missionary  to  some 
of  those  cannibal  islands,  where  I wonder 
the  women  didn’t  eat  him — he  was  so  hand- 
some and  so  good. 

The  very  name  of  Marley  became  an 
abomination  to  me,  and  I forced  a promise 


from  Hulda  that  she  wouldn’t  marry  for  a 
couple  of  years,  during  which  time  I hoped 
for  Heaven  knows  what  that  was  strange 
or  remarkable.  I had  small  doubt  but  that 
poor  David  was  food  for  the  fishes  or  the 
cannibals,  for  I had  heard  no  word  from 
him ; but  I kept  on  praying  and  hoping  for 
a hurricane  that  might  sweep  every  Marley 
off  the  face  of  the  earth.  Whenever  Marley 
took  Hulda  out  he  brought  a carriage,  and 
as  it  wasn’t  Bob’s  way  to  waste  any  luxury, 
he  used  very  often  to  occupy  the  spare  seat 
— he  and  a sister  of  Marley ’s,  a high-nosed, 
high-colored,  big-toothed  young  woman  call- 
ed Judith.  I saw  what  was  coming,  and  I 
told  Bob  he’d  regret  it  to  his  dying  day,  but 
he  married  Judith  Marley  within  that  year. 
She  disliked  the  trouble  of  housekeeping, 
so  he  brought  her  to  board  with  me.  They 
took  a suite  of  rooms  on  the  second  floor, 
and  before  she  had  been  in  the  house  a 
month  she  began  to  raise  Cain,  as  I knew 
she  would.  Of  which  I was  very  glad.  I 
should  have  been  sorely  disappointed  if  she 
had  forced  me  to  love  her,  as  did  the  fond, 
flighty  first  wife  of  Bob;  for  to  hate  the 
Marleys  had  become  my  sole  strength  and 
tonic  during  days  of  endless  labor  and  wea- 
riness of  body  aud  soul.  The  spite  I had 
against  the  whole  Marley  race,  that  had 
spoiled  my  Bob  for  me,  and  wheedled  my 
sister  into  a perfidy  that  broke  the  mauly 
heart  of  David  Devine — the  spite  I held  for 
them  one  and  all  kept  life  in  me  when  I 
should  otherwise  have  fainted  by  the  way. 
Bob  saw  that  we  couldn’t  live  together,  and 
took  a furnished  house  down  the  street,  for 
Bob  was  a big  man  now,  and  one  of  the 
partners  of  Marley  and  Brothers ; but  be- 
fore Judith  went  away  she  gave  me  what 
she  called  a piece  of  her  mind.  By  the 
grace  of  Heaven  it  so  happened  that  Hulda 
said  one  little  word  or  two  in  my  defense, 
when  the  termagant  turned  upon  her,  and, 
among  other  insults,  accused  her  of  entrap- 
ping her  brother  into  a marriage.  Hulda 
did  not  reply,  but  there  was  something  in 
her  face  that  frightened  Judith.  She  tried 
to  eat  the  mischievous  words,  but  I knew 
that  the  Marley  link  was  broken.  Poor 
Bob  took  up  his  wife’s  quarrel,  though  one 
could  see  this  second  honey-moon  of  his  had 
rather  a bitter  flavor.  I felt  sorry  for  him 
and  the  three  poor  little  step-chi ldren  as 
they  went  soberly  down  to  their  flue  new 
house. 

I had  Hulda  to  myself  now,  and  will  con- 
fess that  I left  no  stone  unturned  to  accom- 
plish my  purpose.  I spared  neither  her 
suitor’s  age  nor  his  infirmities,  and  repeat- 
ed, with  many  a sly  exaggeration,  the  tannt 
of  Judith.  So  all  poor  Marley’s  entreaties, 
and  the  threats  and  wrath  of  Bob,  were  un- 
able to  mend  the  mischief  of  one  woman’s 
tongue.  Hulda  gave  up  Marley,  and  settled 
down  with  me  to  old-maidenhood  and  the 
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dreary  monotony  of  keeping  boarders.  Even 
Hulda  was  past  middle  age  when  she  came 
down  to  me  that  morning  on  the  kitchen 
floor.  As  I said,  there  was  no  necessity  for 
Hulda's  remaining  among  the  rust  and 
roaches,  the  clatter  of  the  dishes,  and  the 
bustle  of  the  black  serving-maids.  I had 
kept  Hulda  the  lady  manager  of  the  house. 
Her  laces  were  real,  while  mine  were  any 
twopenny  cheatery  that  came  to  hand ; she 
rustled  in  her  silks,  while  I got  about  in  a 
giugham  gown;  but  we  worked  together, 
Hulda  and  I,  and  the  time  had  come  now 
when  we  could  shake  the  dust  and  ashes  of 
this  drudgery  from  our  feet.  It  was  grow- 
ing hot  for  that  early  season  of  the  year.  I 
had  been  thiuking  all  the  morning  of  the 
budding  larches  out  on  the  old  homestead, 
and  the  tender  green  of  the  willow  slips 
down  by  the  meadow.  It  seemed  to  me  I 
could  hear  the  young  lambs  bleat,  and  catch 
the  milky  breath  of  the  cows  as  they  chewed 
their  early  cud.  It  might  have  been  the 
steam  of  the  boarding-house  breakfast  that 
dimmed  my  eyes  as  I whispered  to  Hulda : 

“It's  all  settled.  The  boarders  must  be 
told  to-day.  We're  rid  of  all  this  din  and 
drudgery.  I've  paid  the  last  cent  on  the 
homestead,  and  it's  ours,  dearie,  to  have  and 
to  hold  forever.” 

“And  shall  we  live  there  all  alone, Mag- 
da t”  she  said — “ only  you  and  I T” 

“I  shall  take  Chloe  to  help  about  the 
house,”  I said;  “but  as  to  living  alone, 
that’s  what  I thought  we'd  been  working 
and  praying  for.  You  certainly  don't  want 
to  take  any  of  the  boarders  along?  Mrs. 
Post  wants  to  bring  her  sick  baby  out  for 
the  summer,  and  that  young  student  on  the 
second  floor  back  is  pestering  me  to  spend 
his  vacation  with  us;  but  surely,  Hulda, 
you  would  not  begin  our  new  life  with 
boarders  ?” 

“No,  Magda,  no,”  she  said,  with  that  lit- 
tle melancholy,  deprecatory,  exasperating 
smile  of  hers ; and  as  she  went  away  she  left 
the  germ  after  her  of  rather  a bitter  misgiv- 
ing, which  ripened  into  full  maturity  when 
we  got  settled  in  the  old  homestead,  with 
all  our  household  gods  about  ns.  These  de- 
ities wore  a rueful  and  rusty  air.  There 
was  something  out  of  joiut.  It  was  Time 
himself,  no  doubt.  The  tall  clock  in  the 
corner  didn't  tick  in  the  old  cheery  way,  but 
put  Hulda  in  mind  of  some  weary  jingle  she 
had  read,  with  the  one  refrain  of  “ Never, 
forever — forever,  never.”  I never  could  see, 
myself,  the  use  of  reading  rhymes — either 
they  are  too  silly  or  too  grave — but  Hulda 
had  always  been  what  they  call  romantic. 
I began  to  hate  the  approach  of  a moonlight 
night,  for  she  would  sit  out-of-doors  and 
run  the  risk  of  the  ague ; and  when  the  air 
grew  chill  enough  to  have  a comfortable 
tire  on  the  hearth,  Hulda  spoiled  it  all  by 
begging  me  not  to  light  the  lamps,  and  there 


she  would  sit  in  a blindman's  holiday.  I 
began  to  get  the  rickets  myself ; and  though 
I wouldn't  have  owned  to  it  for  the  world,  I 
was  sorry  I hadn't  brought  out  with  me  Mis. 
Post  and  her  baby,  and  the  young  student 
on  the  second  floor  back.  For  one  thing, 
I hadn’t  enough  to  do.  Chloe  did  all  the 
kitchen-work,  Hulda  attended  to  the  bed- 
rooms, and  the  cooking  that  was  left  to  me 
wasn't  worth  mentioning.  It  was  enough 
to  break  one’s  heart  to  see  the  dishes  come 
and  go  untouched  and  untasted.  I would 
almost  have  been  glad  to  see  that  greedy 
Marley  come  in  for  one  hearty  meal.  There 
was  nobody  to  brew  or  bake  for ; nobody  to 
meud  or  make  for;  and,  ah  me!  what  a bit- 
ter cry  I had  one  day  when  I stupidly  stum- 
bled into  Bob's  snuggery  up  under  the  eaves 
of  the  garret,  and  saw  there  the  broken  fish- 
ing rods,  the  old  rabbit-hutches,  the  bird- 
traps,  kites,  marbles,  and  Heaven  knows 
what  and  all!  I couldn't  get  the  boy  out 
of  my  mind,  and  began,  now  that  I had 
plenty  of  time,  to  think  that  I might  have 
been  a little  hard  myself,  and  grew  to  won- 
dering about  the  children  of  Bob’s  first  wife 
that  I'd  given  over  to  the  clutch  of  Judith 
Marley  w ithout  one  effort  to  cheer  or  comfort. 

The  hard  Northern  winter  came  on  apace. 
All  the  little  brooks  froze  tight,  the  tender 
green  of  the  larches  and  willows  had  given 
way  to  red  and  gold,  and  at  last  there  was 
no  color  or  substance  left  them  but  their 
skeleton  branches  against  a leaden  sky. 
The  snow  came  down  in  whirling  drifts, 
and  day  in,  day  out,  the  old  clock  ticked  the 
doleful  refrain.  I got  out  some  patchwork, 
but  put  it  away  again — for  who  would  inher- 
it my  handiwork  1 — and  made  up  my  mind 
we'd  have  no  Christmas  dainties  that  year 
to  stare  us  dolefully  out  of  countenance. 
Poor  Chloe  was  getting  dyspeptic  already 
with  overfeeding,  and  even  her  wool  didn’t 
tighten  up  in  the  old  vigorous  way. 

It  was  the  third  day  before  Christmas, 
when  a storm  set  in  of  hail  and  snow  and 
sleet,  so  that  it  was  all  we  conld  do  to  get 
the  dumb  creatures  about  the  place  housed 
and  fed.  When  all  was  done,  I set  the  logs 
to  blazing  upon  the  hearth,  and  happily 
kept  a warm  drink  in  the  ashes  for  Chloe, 
who  was  still  fussing  about  the  kitchen. 
The  wiud  roared  around  the  house,  swing- 
ing the  branches  of  the  trees  against  the 
weather-boarding ; and  said  I,  “ Hulda,  God 
save  any  poor  creatures  at  the  mercy  of  this 
storm  to-night!” 

“ Amen !”  said  Hulda. 

At  that  moment  we  both  heard  something 
like  a human  voice  strained  to  the  utmost, 
and  Hulda  started  to  her  feet. 

“ Be  quiet,  Hulda,”  I said,  myself  far  from 
easy;  “it's  only  the  shrieking  of  the  wind.” 

But  again  we  heard  the  voice,  and  again 
we  heard  my  name.  I reached  for  my  cloak 
and  hat,  and  buckled  on  my  rubbers,  while 
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Hulda  stood  trembliug  by,  when  suddenly 
the  door  flew  open,  and  a great  gust  of 
storm  and  sleet  came  pelting  in,  driving 
before  it  a man  and  some  young  children 
he  was  huddling  before  him  like  sheep  in  a 
tempest.  They  were  blinded  with  the  storm 
and  half  frozen,  but  the  boy  dragged  his 
sister  by  the  hand,  and  poor  Bob  held  the 
youngest  child  in  his  arms. 

“ Don’t  you  know  us,  Aunt  Mag  ?”  said 
the  little  fellow.  “Fm  Bob,  you  know. 
The  wagon  all  broke  down,  and  we’re  jolly 
glad  to  get  ho-ome.”  Here  the  little  man 
began  to  cry,  for  his  brave  heart  was  over- 
burdened, and  the  child  in  Bob’s  arms  took 
up  the  refrain.  Bob  himself  was  white  as 
the  snow  outside,  and  seemed  dazed  and  be- 
wildered. 

“ See  here,  Mag,”  he  stammered  out, “ Fve 
brought  the  children  to  you  to  board  for  a 
while. . Every  thing’s  at  sixes  and  sevens  in 
the  city ; Marley  and  Brothers  have  gone  to 
smash  ;•  but  I’ll  get  something  in  the  way  of 
a clerkship  again,  and  pay  the  children’s 
board,  you  know ; they  sha’n’t  be  a burden 
to  you,  Mag.” 

A burden!  It  didn’t  seem  much  like  a 
burden.  Such  a glad  commotion  as  those 
little  ones  created,  Hulda  and  Chloe  .put- 
ting dry  clothes  on  them,  and  tricking  them 
out  as  if  for  a baby  masquerade.  The  hot 
posset  was  poured  down  their  little  throats, 
and  a bountiful  supper  was  given  them  of 
hot  milk  and  buns. 

“ There’ll  be  something  grand  for  break- 
fast,” I said,  looking  upon  them  as  greedily 
as  ever  poor  Marley  did  upon  Hulda.  How 
the  old  kitchen  echoed  with  their  romps 
and  capers!  TheyVere  all  handsome, ev- 
ery one  of  them,  with  Bob’s  fine  make  and 
build,  and  beautiful  eyes  like  their  pretty 
dead  mother’s. 

“Bob,”  I said,  choking  yearningly  over 
the  thought,  “ if  you’ll  give  them  to  me,  the 
whole  three,  I’ll  spend  my  whole  life  in 
making  them  happy;  and  after  I’m  gone, 
they  shall  have  the  homestead  and  every 
penny  I’ve  got  in  the  world.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  Bob,  who  had  never 
ceased  shivering,  and  was  now  as  hot  and 
red  as  he  had  been  white  and  cold,  “ I’ll  pay 
their  board,  Magda ; this  is  only  a tempo- 
rary trouble.  I hope  to  get  a clerkship, 
quite  a lucrative  clerkship ; but  little  Bob 
will  never  get  through  the  storm — never! 
Keep  hold  of  your  sister,  Bob,”  cried  my 
poor  brother,  in  a loud  voice,  “and  keep  the 
tail  of  my  coat  firm  in  your  other  hand; 
don’t  let  go,  my  son,  for  God’s  sake,  Bobby 
-—don’t  let  go !” 

He  got  upon  his  feet,  and  seemed  to  be 
plodding  through  the  storm,  and  as  he  made 
his  way  to  the  kitchen  door  I coaxed  him 
on  up  to  bed  in  his  own  old  room,  that  I had 
kept  aired  and  comfortable  to  lighten  my 
own  aching  heart.  When  the  morning 


dawned,  and  the  doctor  could  get  to  us,  poor 
Bob  was  wild  in  delirium;  the  only  words 
he  muttered  or  called  aloud  were  about 
bonds  and  bills,  dollars  and  fractions  of  dol- 
lars. His  long  white  fingers  seemed  to  hold 
a pen,  and  scratch,  scratch  the  weary  figures 
upon  the  counterpane  till  my  eyes  and  brain 
ached  for  very  pity. 

For  two  wretched  days  and  nights  he 
struggled  with  this  sordid  misery,  the  fiend 
of  commercial  fret  and  disaster  never  let- 
ting go  his  grip;  but  Christmas  morning 
j dawned  clear  and  bright,  and  before  the 
I eastern  sky  had  quite  lost  its  glory  Bob  fell 
j into  a deep,  untroubled  sleep.  How  white 
j and  wan  he  looked ! How  thin  and  blood- 
less were  the  once  busy  fingers  that  now  lay 
limp  and  still ! 

Hulda  and  I wept  our  fill  upon  the  land- 
ing, but  not  a sound  disturbed  the  stillness 
of  Bob’s  old  room,  for  the  doctor  had  shaken 
his  head  when  we  augured  so  hopefully  for 
this  slumber,  and  we  said  to  one  another  it 
was  the  doctor’s  prim,  old-fashioned  way, 
but  we  went  about  on  tiptoe  nevertheless, 
and  my  heart  kept  choking  up  in  my  throat, 
I scarce  knew  why. 

At  noon-time  the  sky  was  all  one  blaze 
of  cloudless  sunny  blue,  and  to  keep  the 
room  dark  I strove  to  fasten  an  extra  shawl 
over  the  window.  Suddenly  I heard  Bob 
whisper  my  name  in  such  a strange  voice 
that  I got  down  quickly  and  went  over  to 
the  bedside,  and  was  puzzled  to  hear  a low 
laugh  from  his  trembling  lips. 

“ Say,  Mag,”  he  whispered,  “ don’t  let  moth- 
er know.  I crept  in  through  the  window, 
and  left  some  of  my  pants  on  the  gooseber- 
ry bushes  below ; you’ll  patch  ’em  up,  won’t 
you,  Mag?  And  keep  mum  about  it.  Such 
a lark  as  we  had  last  night ! Dave  Devine 
and  I painted  the  deacon’s  horse  white  and 
red;  but  keep  mum,  Mag — not  a word  for 
your  life !” 

I kept  mum.  God  knows  I couldn’t  speak. 
I had  got  my  boy  Bob  back  again,  but  there 
was  a sore  tugging  at  my  heart-strings.  The 
doctor  came  and  lingered  long,  then  he 
turned  to  me — “ My  work  is  done,”  he  said. 
“I  was  afraid  from  the  first  it  would  be 
useless : a higher  and  better  work  has  be- 
gun. There  is  some  one  down  stairs — a 
stranger  in  these  parts,  but  no  stranger  to 
you  or  me,  or  this  dear  lad  lying  here.  I 
wouldn’t  like  to  bring  a new  face  among 
you  just  now,  but  this  one  will  do.  Bob,” 
he  said,  leaning  over  my  poor  brother — 
“ Bob,  here  is  an  old  friend  to  pray  with  us 
on  this  dear  day  that  Christ  was  born.” 

Then  there  came  into  the  room  a man 
with  brown  skin  and  lusty  growth — his  hair 
was  almost  white,  but  his  eyes  hod  a famil- 
iar loving  glow  dear  to  the  olden  time.  I 
did  not  care  to  question  who  he  was  or 
whence  he  came,  but  knelt  silently  at  the 
bedside  while  he  prayed. 
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Bob’s  lips  moved,  but  only  with  some 
boyish  memory,  and  hour  after  hour  went 
by.  The  day  was  at  last  waning;  I was 
alone  with  my  brother.  I heard  the  light 
breathing  of  his  children,  and  mine  now,  in 
the  room  close  by ; the  low  voices  of  David 


and  Hulda  reached  me  once  in  a while  from 
the  lower  floor.  I might  have  been  a hard 
and  bitter  woman,  but  as  at  last  the  day 
went  out  and  took  Bob  with  it,  I felt  a grim 
delight  in  my  sore  and  aching  heart  that  he 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Marleys. 


(Bbitnr’s  (Bnsij  Cjiatr. 


VTTE  were  speaking  last  month  of  the  romance 
▼ V of  English  life,  which  springs  from  a long 
historic  perspective  and  poetic  association,  and 
which  gives  a peculiar  charm  to  the  biographies 
of  famous  Englishmen.  A correspondent,  Orlan- 
do by  name,  a well-read  and  intelligent  man,  says 
that  he  has  observed  the  fact,  and  adds  that  he 
regrets  to  say,  also,  that  it  is  as  true  of  political 
as  of  literary  men,  and  that,  with  all  his  American 
feeling  and  admiration  of  our  system  and  its  re- 
sults, he  can  not  find  our  historical  or  biograph- 
ical politics  as  interesting  as  those  of  the  44  old 
home.”  44  I read  Macaulay  and  Burnet,  Claren- 
don and  Carlyle,”  says  Orlando, 44  and  the  lives  of 
Walpole  and  Pitt  and  Fox  and  Burke  and  Romil- 
ly,  and  Ilorner  and  Mackintosh,  with  the  same  zest 
that  I read  Scott’s  novels.  Such  reading  is  an 
endless  delight.  A book,  for  instance,  like  that 
mentioned  by  the  Easy  Chair  a few  months  since 
— the  life  of  Prince  Albert,  who  was  not  a great 
man,  however  exemplary — is  more  interesting 
than  almost  every  American  political  biography 
that  you  can  mention.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this  ? And  if  it  be  the  common  feeling  of  Ameri- 
can readers,  how  do  you  explain  it?” 

Orlando’s  remark,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  in- 
adequacy of  American  political  biography,  is  cer- 
tainly true.  For  a peculiarly  political  people,  we 
have  unquestionably  the  most  indifferent  stories 
of  political  leaders.  What  a gallant  and  pictur- 
esque figure  in  our  politics  is  Henry  Clay ; but  to 
what  biography  shall  the  young  student  be  re- 
ferred? IIow  positive,  and  in  the  course  of 
events  almost  sinister,  a power  was  Mr.  Calhoun ! 
But  there  is  no  tolerable  life  of  him.  Going  fur- 
ther back,  there  is  still  a singular  paucity  of  good 
memoirs  of  public  men.  Mr.  Charles  Francis 
Adams’s  life  of  his  grandfather,  the  heroic  John 
Adams,  is  perhaps  the  best  of  its  kind.  Irving’s 
Washington  is  charming,  but  Irving  had  no  taste 
for  politics,  and  a glance  at  Van  Buren’s  Origin 
of  Parties  shows  at  once  the  inadequacy  of  Irv- 
ing’s account  of  the  political  part  of  Washington’s 
career.  Mr.  Morse’s  life  of  Hamilton  is  the  only 
one  worth  consideration.  But  admirable  as  it  is 
as  a contribution  to  the  subject,  it  hardly  fulfills 
the  conditions.  Randall’s  Jefferson  is  a labori- 
ous and  ample  w’ork,  but  it  has  little  other  attrac- 
tion than  that  of  the  events  themselves.  John 
Jay’s  memoir,  well  written  by  his  son,  is  valuable 
for  its  facts,  but  not  interesting  as  a story  or  a 
picture.  It  will  not  hold  its  ow  n with  the  young 
American  reader  against  the  life  of  Romilly. 
Sparks’s  life  of  Gouverneur  Morris  is  a collection 
of  material,  it  is  not  a memoir. 

Madison  is  wholly  w ithout  an  adequate  biogra- 
phy. The  bulky  volumes  of  Mr.  Rives,  so  far  as 
they  go,  supply  only  valuable  information,  but  tell 
no  story.  The  stately  volumes  of  John  Quincy 
Adams’s  Diary  are  a mine,  but  not  a biography. 


The  life  of  Webster  is  not  yet  written.  Mr.  Par- 
ton  has  given  us  memoirs  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Andrew  Jackson,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Aaron 
Burr.  The  first  of  these  is  among  the  best  of 
all  American  biographies,  and  the  second  is  an 
illustration,  in  many  ways,  of  the  general  manner 
in  which  political  biography  should  be  treated. 
The  other  two  are  very  interesting  and  entertain- 
ing, but  they  seem  too  partial,  and  are  read  with 
a distrusting  protest.  Edmund  Quincy’s  life  of 
his  father,  Josiah  Quincy,  is  a model ; and  Mr. 
Cabot  Lodge’s  life  of  George  Cabot  is  among  the 
very  best  memoirs,  while  his  magazine  sketch  of 
Timothy  Pickering  is  masterly.  As  yet  w*e  have 
but  one  volume  of  Mr.  Seward’s  life ; and  we  have 
two  of  Mr.  Sumner’s,  which  do  not  extend  to  his 
public  career,  but  which  are  singularly  delight- 
ful from  their  glimpses  of  the  best  European  so- 
ciety of  his  youth. 

These  are  a few  of  the  biographies  of  our  pub- 
lic men.  But  no  one  can  run  over  the  list  of  our 
noted  political  names  without  confessing  that  the 
memoirs  are  singularly  wanting  in  that  fascina- 
tion which  is  felt  in  the  story  of  English  states- 
men and  statesmanship.  The  reasons  are  per- 
haps obvious,  and  three  are  prominent.  In  the 
first  place,  our  great  tradition  of  avoiding  entan- 
gling alliances  and  of  taking  no  part  in  European 
politics  has  necessarily  secluded  us  from  the  great 
political  movement  of  Christendom,  except  as  we 
have  morally  influenced  it,  and  such  influence  has 
been  hitherto  w holly  paralyzed  by  the  continuance 
of  slavery.  A slave-holding  republic  could  be  nei- 
ther a reproof  nor  an  exhortation  to  monarchies, 
more  or  less  constitutional,  which  had  abolished 
slavery.  Besides,  the  political  centres  of  the  world 
were  elsewhere,  and  politically  we  had  no  rela- 
tions or  alliances  with  them.  Our  politics  have 
been,  therefore,  local,  affecting  ourselves  only,  and 
consequently  involving  domestic  details  of  no  uni- 
versal significance.  When  Canning  was  44  calling 
a new  world  into  existence  to  redress  the  balance 
of  the  old,”  and  supporting  the  Spanish  popular 
movement  against  the  Holy  Alliance,  we  were 
lapsed  happily  in  an  era  of  good  feeling,  and  were 
burnishing  our  arms  for  the  Missouri  struggle. 
In  the  European  capitals,  also,  was  gathered  the 
most  brilliant  society  in  the  world — a society  of 
renowned  names  and  historic  associations,  social 
hierarchies  whose  influence  upon  public  affairs 
was  most  subtle  and  profound,  and  which  deco- 
rated the  story  of  statesmen  with  the  splendor  of 
courts  and  aristocratic  rank.  The  main  current 
of  history  was  in  Europe,  and  not  in  America. 
The  fountains,  indeed,  might  be  gathering  fullness 
on  this  continent,  aud  the  general  welfare  of  a 
part  of  this  country  be  very  much  higher  and 
greater  than  in  any  part  of  Europe.  But  although 
happy  be  the  country  whose  annals  are  dull,  dull 
annals  arc  not  fascinating  reading.  Ch&teaubri- 
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and  was  a very  much  smaller  figure  than  many 
conspicuous  Americans.  But  Chateaubriand  con- 
ducting the  foreign  relations  of  France  under  the 
Bourbon  reaction  was  a more  romantic  person- 
age, and  his  story,  even  in  Alison,  more  attractive, 
than  that  of  John  Quincy  Adams— one  of  the  most 
accomplished  of  public  men — arranging  the  Pana- 
ma Congress.  One,  amid  accessories  that  strike 
the  imagination,  was  dealing  with  tho  great  course 
of  public  events ; the  other,  among  details  that 
can  not  interest,  was  quite  outside  of  “world 
politics.” 

This  counts  for  much  in  explaining  the  differ- 
ence that  we  are  noting.  But  there  is  another 
reason  somewhat  like  it,  and  that  is  the  structure 
of  our  government,  which  offers  to  the  world  no 
focus  of  interest.  In  other  words,  our  politics  are 
largely  State  politics,  and  the  subjects  of  nation- 
al consideration  have  hitherto  been  as  few  as 
possible.  Jefferson  defined  the  general  or  na- 
tional government  as  a department  of  foreign  af- 
fairs ; and  os  our  commanding  tradition  was  hos- 
tile to  foreign  alliance,  our  statesmen  took  no 
part,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  question  that  engaged 
all  other  statesmen.  This  was  amusingly  illus- 
trated in  the  first  years  of  the  century.  When 
the  tread  of  Napoleon  shook  Europe  and  aroused 
Christendom,  when  all  the  romantic  spirit  of  young 
Germany  flamed  into  life  which  survives  in  the 
music  and  literature  of  the  time,  and  when  pro- 
gressive liberty  was  really  imperilled,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son proclaimed  the  embargo,  and  America  curled 
up  in  its  shell.  It  was  very  possibly  true  that 
we  were  building  a house  for  the  repose  of  the 
combatants  when  the  struggle  was  over,  but  mean- 
while 

44  All  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  rolled 
Among  the  mountains  by  the  winter  sea,” 

and  the  heroism,  the  sacrifice,  the  splendor,  and 
the  significance  of  the  strife  were  more  alluring 
than  the  spectacle  of.  raising  a building.  Our 
statesmen,  moreover,  stood  on  no  historic  scene 
and  in  no  perspective.  They  assembled  in  a 
town  improvised  between  wroods  and  a river,  a 
spot  without  a single  inspiring  association,  with- 
out a sign  of  that  vast  and  nameless  charm  which 
inheres  in  an  old  community  of  cultivated  per- 
sons, bred  among  the  richest  accumulations  and 
influences  of  literature  and  art  and  social  tradi- 
tion— a capital  in  which  the  weekly  wash  of  the 
chief  of  the  state  was  hung  in  his  drawing-room 
to  dry.  In  this  bare  and  hard  seclusion  they  dis- 
cussed tariffs  and  laws  of  Indian  settlement. 
Congress  was  a frontier  Legislature  regulating 
land  titles  and  road-making.  But  all  the  con- 
centration, the  central  interest,  that  belong  to 
the  Parliament  of  a country  which  has  no  other, 
assembling  in  a magnificent  metropolis,  the  fount- 
ain of  enormous  influence  of  every  kind,  has  been 
wanting  to  the  older  men  in  our  political  history. 

Another  reason  of  the  inferior  interest  in  such 
works  is  perhaps  as  obvious.  It  is  the  absence 
of  high  literary  training,  and  of  that  sense  of  the 
commanding  eminence  and  dignity  of  public  po- 
litical life  which  distinguishes  other  countries. 
In  one  sense  we  are  the  most  political  of  people, 
but  politics  and  the  prizes  of  politics  do  not  have 
that  hold  of  the  public  imagination  which  natu- 
rally would  be  expected.  In  all  our  novels  and 
stories  how  slight  is  the  interest  in  such  subjects, 
how  few  turn  in  any  way  upon  politics  of  any 


kind ! But,  above  all,  it  is  the  biographer  who 
makes  biography  interesting.  The  lives  of  Eng- 
lish statesmen  have  been  largely  written  either 
by  members  of  their  families  trained  at  the  uni- 
versities, or  by  other  statesmen,  their  disciples,  or 
by  accomplished  literary  men.  Their  heroes 
dealt  with  affairs  of  universal  interest,  amid  the 
most  imposing  and  effective  influences,  and  even 
if  the  biographers  had  merely  edited  their  letters 
and  papers  they  would  have  made  their  books 
most  interesting.  But  three  illustrations  will 
show  what  they  have  done  : Stanhope’s  Pitt,  Mac- 
aulay’s account  of  the  great  Whig  statesmen  of 
the  Revolution,  and  Trevelyan’s  life  of  Macaulay 
himself.  It  is  true  that  he  was  a literary  as  well 
as  a political  figure.  But  so  was  Burke,  so  was 
Canning,  so  are  Gladstone  and  Bcaconsfield ; and 
if  our  statesmen  are  seldom  so,  that  is  also  one 
of  the  reasons  why  their  memoirs  fail  of  an  equal 
interest  with  that  of  the  lives  of  great  English- 
men. The  works  that  we  name  show  what  an 
immense  advantage  there  is  in  skillful  literary 
treatment.  The  art  of  literature,  the  power  of 
literature  as  an  art,  is  not  yet  sufficiently  recog- 
nized by  us.  What  a book,  for  instance,  a train- 
ed and  accomplished  writer  might  make  of  the 
life  of  Clay ! How  much  he  could  tell  the  Amer- 
ican public  which  it  does  not  know  of  the  war  of 
1812  and  its  party  history,  of  the  South  American 
question,  of  the  great  debates  and  movements  of 
public  opinion  upon  the  tariff,  “the  American 
system,”  internal  improvements,  and  the  Bank ! 
Henry  Clay  was  not  the  greatest  of  men,  but  he 
was  a fascinating  figure,  and  the  one  around 
which  those  subjects  naturally  group  themselves. 
If  any  reader  thinks  that  they  arc  44  dry”  topics, 
he  has  but  to  turn  to  Macaulay’s  account  of  the 
English  treatment  of  its  debased  currency  in 
1696  to  see  how  interesting  and  clear  even  the 
story  of  a sound  regulation  of  national  finances 
can  be  made. 

Indeed,  the  most  that  can  be  said,  perhaps,  is 
that  we  do  not  know  how  interesting  our  political 
story  is,  because  it  has  not  been  adequately  writ- 
ten, either  in  biography  or  in  history.  Mr.  Ban- 
croft thus  far  ends  with  the  Revolution.  Hildreth 
comes  only  to  1820,  and  with  all  his  virtues,  and 
conceding  the  extraordinary  value  of  his  annals, 
it  will  not  be  urged  that  he  was  a great  literary 
artist.  Mr.  Gay’s  history,  ample  and  admirable 
for  the  period  which  it  has  thus  far  covered,  has 
not  yet  reached  modern  American  politics.  Their 
story  must  be  sought  in  many  imperfect  and  un- 
satisfactory works.  Yet  the  well-written  biogra- 
phies of  a very  few  men  would  give  us  a complete 
and  continuous  political  history  of  the  United 
States  to  the  end  of  the  civil  war. 


The  season  brings  with  it  the  problem  of  the 
grog-shop,  the  great  source  of  poverty  and  crime. 
The  temperance  orators  will  begin  anew,  and  the 
annual  appeal  will  be  made  for  aid  and  sympathy. 
The  sum  of  money  that  is  given  every  year  to 
maintain  the  agitation,  to  pay  lecturers  and  col- 
porteurs, and  sustain  publications  of  every  kind, 
is  enormous.  Into  every  little  village  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country  comes  the  agent,  knocking 
at  every  door,  and  begging  a little  money  to  aid 
so  holy  and  humane  a cause.  Blazing  batteries 
of  statistics  are  opened  against  the  evil.  Peti- 
tions, nominations,  conventions,  sermons,  speech- 
es, confessions,  tea  parties,  fairs,  festivals  of  every 
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kind  and  degree,  promote  the  work.  It  has  been 
going  on  for  fifty  years.  Rum  and  brandy  have 
been  placed  under  the  ban.  From  ordinations 
and  funerals  and  christenings  they  have  disap- 
peared. The  teeming  sideboard  and  the  whiskey 
bottle  urged  upon  every  caller  are  confined  most- 
ly to  Washington  and  the  political  capitals.  At 
hotels  the  conscious  citizen  is  shy  of  ordering 
wine,  and  the  stoutest  hearts  palpitate  a little  in 
public  dining-rooms  at  the  pop  of  Champagne. 
Even  at  many  hotels  the  wine  list  has  vanished 
from  the  bill  of  fare.  At  others  there  are  dark 
and  devious  ways  to  be  trodden  before  the  liquor 
is  obtained,  while  in  the  very  height  of  the  season 
at  Saratoga  and  Newport  it  is  evident  that  the 
habit  of  wine-drinking  is  declining.  More  pal- 
pable but  not  more  significant  signs  of  the  results 
of  the  long  agitation  are  the  various  forms  of 
prohibitory  or  restraining  laws — the  Local  Option 
and  the  Civil  Damages  acts. 

Is  drunkenness  diminished,  or  has  the  crusade 
merely  driven  the  habit  of  drinking  into  conceal- 
ment? Do  the  statistics  show  less  crime  from 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits?  Is  there  a fair  net 
return  in  greater  sobriety  and  in  general  social 
morality  from  the  vast  expense  that  has  attended 
the  agitation  ? It  is  impossible  to  answer  such 
questions  definitely  or  satisfactorily.  The  causes 
of  social  changes  are  always  complex,  and  the 
greater  or  less  good  conduct  of  any  community 
depends  often  quite  as  much  upon  the  feelings 
from  which  movements  spring  as  from  the  actual 
measures  that  are  taken.  Even  if  answers  could 
be  furnished,  they  would  affect  action  very  little. 
The  temperance  movement  is  moral.  The  spec- 
tacle of  the  debasement  of  human  nature,  the 
ruin  of  domestic  happiness,  the  endless  crime — 
these  are  the  springs  of  the  agitation,  and  while 
these  continue  the  work  will  go  on.  We  say  gen- 
erally that  it  began  in  this  country  half  a century 
ago.  But  really  it  began  before  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  in  England.  As  a source  of  crime 
drunkenness  challenged  the  attention  of  the  state, 
and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  was  in  no  sense  a 
Grand  Worthy  Patriarch,  undertook  to  stem  the 
current.  He  could  not  do  it,  and  he  yielded. 
44  Drunk  for  a ha’penny,  dead  drunk  for  a penny,” 
was  too  much  for  him.  The  moral  aspect  of  the 
agitation  has  never  been  so  prominent  elsewhere 
as  in  this  country.  And  since  it  is  a work  sure  to 
continue,  and  to  be  constantly  stimulated  by  indi- 
vidual observation,  it  is  fair  to  criticise  methods, 
and  to  ask  whether  they  have  been  wisely  chosen. 

Has  not  the  temperance  movement  in  this  coun- 
try been  too  exclusively  a moral  appeal  ? Has  it 
not  forgotten  too  much  the  nature  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  evil  ? Temperance  addresses 
are  largely  descriptions  of  the  effects  of  drunk- 
enness. They  are  tragi-comedies,  in  which  the 
speaker  seeks  to  make  his  audience  laugh  at  the 
antics  of  the  drunkard,  and  cry  over  the  broken 
heart  and  ruined  home  of  his  wife  and  family. 
This  strain  is  varied  with  thundering  denuncia- 
tions of  w the  moderate  drinker,”  compared  with 
whose  insidious  infamy  the  immoderate  drinker 
who  totally  imbrutes  himself  is  an  object  of  pity 
rather  than  of  reprobation,  and  with  these  are 
mingled  chemical  and  sanitary  statistics.  The 
appeal,  however,  is  moral,  and  the  remedy  usually 
proposed  is  absolute  prohibition.  The  friends  of 
44  license,”  however  stringently  regulated,  are  re- 
garded os  mere  Laodiceans,  or  worse.  But  this 


mere  moral  appeal  to  renounce  drunkenness  be- 
cause it  produces  crime  and  unhappiness  and  dis- 
ease is  too  arid.  It  forgets  the  persons  to  whom 
it  is  addressed,  and  the  conditions  of  their  life. 
Consequently  there  are  the  excitement  and  fury  of 
a revival,  vast  temporary  enthusiasm,  and  swift 
backsliding. 

For  what  is  drunkenness  ? It  is  in  its  origin 
the  perversion  of  a natural  taste  for  social  enjoy- 
ment, and  it  is  most  prevalent  among  those  who 
have  the  least  opportunity  for  such  enjoyment 
When  it  has  fixed  itself  upon  its  victim  it  is  large- 
ly dependent  upon  physical  conditions.  The  usu- 
al temperance  appeal  to  him  is  by  the  mere  main 
strength  of  his  moral  will  to  break  up  the  habit 
His  home  is  bare  and  desolate,  and  the  preacher 
urges  him  to  prefer  it  to  the  cozy  and  warm  and 
social  44  saloon.”  His  system,  enfeebled  by  ex- 
cess, craves  the  stimulant,  and  the  exhortation  is 
simply  not  to  take  it.  He  needs  especially  every 
kind  of  support  and  assistance  and  diversion, 
and  he  is  told  to  help  himself.  This  is  a relief 
which  forgets  the  nature  of  the  disease.  That 
of  itself  suggests  the  remedy.  The  drunkard 
seeks  social  enjoyment  illicitly.  Supply  it  to  him 
lawfully,  show  him  that  he  can  gratify  his  natural 
tastes  without  shame  to  himself  or  harm  to  his 
family  or  society.  Give  to  the  weak  system  which 
craves  44  a little  something,”  a little  something 
that  will  cheer  and  not  inebriate.  The  drunkard 
knows  the  misery  that  drunkenness  produces,  for 
he  is  its  victim.  He  does  not  wish  to  hear  of  that 
The  incipient  drunkard  knows  it  also.  What 
they  want  is  something  to  take  the  place  of  drunk- 
enness, something  that  will  help  them  to  help 
themselves.  If  all  the  money  that  is  yearly  given 
to  support  talking  upon  the  subject  were  devoted 
to  doing  something  in  the  way  suggested,  the 
44  liquor  interest”  would  be  confronted  w ith  some- 
thing that  it  would  fear.  44  Holly -Tree”  inns  upon 
a great  and  general  scale, 44  public  coffee-houses” 
like  those  in  Liverpool,  neighborhood  clubs  which 
would  develop  and  illustrate  the  neighborly  sym- 
pathy which  is  now  not  suspected,  and  the  sup- 
posed absence  of  which  is  most  mischievous — all 
these  and  similar  enterprises  w’ould  be  a temper- 
ance movement  which  would  aid  the  moral  appeal 
and  the  sanitary  argument  with  those  social  sym- 
pathies and  supports  which  are  indispensable  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  work. 


The  Easy  Chair  has  elsewhere  praised  the  hon- 
orable contests  of  college  men.  But  there  are 
some  relics  of  barbarism  yet  lingering  in  col- 
leges and  schools  upon  wThich  this  seems  to  be  a 
proper  pulpit  to  preach  a short  sermon.  The 
American  boy  is  justly  indignant  with  British 
44  fagging,”  and  the  American  boy  grown  into  a 
man  has  his  own  theories  about  the  origin  of  a 
certain  brutality  which  he  thinks  he  perceives 
inhering  in  the  Englishman  brought  up  on  a 
fagging  system.  Taine  evidently  thinks  that  the 
veneer  of  civilization  is  very  thin  indeed  upon 
many  British  Berserkers.  They  seem  to  him  un- 
der a slight  enchantment  of  civility,  but  at  any 
moment  the  original  barbarian  will  burst  out  with 
a bound,  as  the  white  cat  transformed  into  a prin- 
cess could  not  without  a spring  see  a mouse  run- 
ning across  the  floor.  Thackeray  saw  fagging 
with  American  and  human  eyes,  and  in  his  Doctor 
Birch  shows  what  the  abuse  is. 

But  the  American  boy  must  remember  the  argu- 
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ment  urged  for  the  system  of  fagging.  “ It  makes 
fellows  manly.  It  teaches  them  to  be  self-denying 
and  obedient.  It  teaches  them  also  to  serve,  and 
prevents  them  from  the  evils  of  cockering  and  pam- 
pering.'’ This  is  the  traditional  regulation  plea. 
“Besides,”  continues  the  argument,  “the  proof 
of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  Is  there  a man- 
lier nation  than  the  English  ? Are  there  braver 
and  better  leaders  of  men,  on  sea  and  shore,  in 
battle  and  in  Parliament,  than  the  well-fagged 
graduates  of  the  English  schools  ?”  The  youngest 
American  boy  would  scorn  so  absurd  a post  hoc 
propter  hoc.  Such  generalizations  are  as  easy  as 
they  are  ridiculous.  They  would  credit  Marengo 
to  French  bonilli , and  Russian  valor  to  caviare. 
The  English-speaking  race  has  produced  heroes 
of  every  kind  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  But 
none  of  them  were  ever  fags.  Mere  endurance 
can  be  bought  at  too  high  a price.  The  evils  of 
slave-holding  are  not  cured  by  the  fact  that  the 
master  may  have  been  a Blave.  With  all  the 
theoretical  excuses,  the  practical  effect  is  brutal- 
ity, and  the  argument  is  much  the  same  with  fag- 
ging. An  ideal  fagging  is  conceivable,  but  it  is 
not  practicable. 

But  while  the  American  boy  at  school  and  col- 
lege spurns  this  barbarism,  what  if  he  fostered  it 
in"  another  form  ? The  mischief  of  fagging  is 
that  of  great  and  irresponsible  power  in  little 
things.  What  is  hazing  ? How  is  hazing  more 
manly  or  decent  than  fagging?  If  it  is  to  be 
viewed  as  practical  joking,  and  the  freak  of  the 
irrepressible  spirits  of  youth,  why  should  not  fag- 
ging be  regarded  as  the  wholesome  training  of 
rough  discipline  ? If  a crowd  of  “ Sophs”  may 
toss  a “ Fresh”  in  a blanket,  why  should  not  a fel- 
low in  an  upper  form  properly  fag  one  in  a lower, 
and  what  have  the  blanket-tossera  to  object  to 
it  ? The  ducking  of  one  man  in  a horse-pond  by 
a dozen  of  his  neighbors  is  undoubtedly  as  neat 
and  pointed  and  pretty  a joke  as  those  described 
in  Evelina  ; it  is,  perhaps,  full  of  wit  and  humor. 
But  we  must  not  deny  the  equal  exquisiteness  of 
the  jest  of  forcing  a fag  to  kindle  the  fire  before 
dressing  on  a frosty  morning.  These  are  perhaps 
excellent  sports.  They  may  argue  a keen  sense 
of  humor  and  a kind  heart.  But  the  jokers  must 
not  quarrel  with  the  form  of  each  other’s  jests. 

In  the  American  school,  for  instance,  as  a Ver- 
mont paper  says  of  graded  schools  in  that  State,  a 
new  pupil  i3  subjected  to  the  “ school  bite,”  which 
is  a slap  on  the  back  from  the  fist  or  the  open 
hand  ad  libitum  ; and  upon  passing  into  a higher 
grade,  he  is  seized  by  four  boys  by  the  legs  and 
arms  and  thrown  up  into  the  air  to  fall  upon  his 
back.  If  he  admits  that  he  is  “ rotten,”  he  is 
spared ; but  if  he  insists  that  he  is  sound,  he  is 
thrown  again.  This  capital  fooling  has  devel- 
oped spinal  disease.  But  nothing  certainly  could 
be  more  excellent  jesting ; and,  as  a commentator 
truly  remarks,  it  is  only  the  fruit  of  exuberant 
spirits,  and  takes  the  nonsense  out  of  mollycod- 
dles and  milksops.  Who  wants  a boys’  school  to 
be  a prayer-meeting  ? adds  the  commentator,  or 
that  boys  should  behave  in  their  sports  like  dea- 
cons ? Boys  will  be  boys,  and  hazing  is  but  boys’ 
fun.  That  seems  to  end  the  argument.  If  throw- 
ing a fellow  in  the  air  to  fall  upon  the  ground 
on  his  back  a few  times  is  fun,  of  course  every 
body  enjoys  fun,  and  there  is  not  a parent  in  the 
land  who  will  not  wish  to  contribute  to  the  gen- 
eral amusement. 


Besides,  its  moral  advantages  are  as  evident  as 
its  fun.  It  is  well  known  that  nothing  is  better 
for  children  than  to  accustom  them  to  stick  pins 
through  flies,  and  to  watch  the  taking  off  of  chick- 
ens and  pigs.  It  fosters  a kindly  feeling,  a habit 
of  humanity,  a sensibility  to  pain,  a sympathy 
with  every  form  of  suffering,  which  refine  the 
character  and  elevate  the  mind.  Flies  and  chick- 
ens and  pigs  can  not  help  themselves.  It  is  so 
with  the  new  pupil.  He  is  helpless ; and  when  a 
crowd  of  older,  bigger,  and  stronger  fellows  fall 
upon  him  and  treat  him  to  a ducking,  or  a throw 
up  and  fall,  they  are  not  only  making  a joke  which 
is  suitable  for  their  time  of  life,  and  which  all 
healthy-minded  persons  must  enjoy,  but  they  are 
humanizing  and  refining  themselves.  They  are 
sure  to  be  better  and  more  manly  men  for  having 
broken  the  back  of  a boy  who  can  not  help  him- 
self. The  schools  and  colleges  which  cherish 
these  manly  sports  have  also  a natural  contempt 
for  the  British  pupil  who  fags,  and  for  the  fag  who 
submits.  If  British  boys  would  see  the  fair  play 
of  boys  who  scorn  fagging,  let  them  contemplate 
the  hazing  of  an  American  college  or  academy. 


If  “ international”  contests  between  athletes  of 
any  kind  settled  any  thing,  the  interest  which  at- 
tends them  would  be  something  more  than  a mere 
gambling  interest.  Two  generals  stepping  out  to 
decide  a battle  by  single  combat  offer  a chival- 
rous spectacle  which  tradition  and  romance  have 
furnished.  But  a struggle  of  any  kind  which  is 
shrewdly  suspected  to  be,  in  the  slang  phrase,  “ a 
put-up  job,”  has  no  real  interest  whatever.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  every  athletic  contest  except 
that  of  known  amateurs  is  now  liable  to  that  sus- 
picion ; and  it  is  upon  that  feeling  that  the  ad- 
vice of  old  college  men  to  under  graduates  is 
founded : “ Beware  of  professionals.”  The  oppor- 
tunities of  gambling  in  games  upon  which  heavy 
bets  are  made,  and  in  which  success  depends  upon 
individuals,  arc  immense.  If  at  base-ball  the  blues 
and  the  reds  are  fairly  matched,  and  a gamester 
can  persuade  a blue  to  share  his  bets  that  the 
reds  will  win,  the  blue  can  make  the  red  win. 
His  side  loses  prestige,  indeed,  but  he  pockets 
his  winnings.  It  is  a foul  trick,  perhaps,  but, 
bless  von ! even  base-ball  players  must  live.  It 
is  hardly  fair  to  demand  of  professional  sports- 
men a higher  morality  than  is  expected  of  other 
professions.  The  short-cuts  arc  as  tempting  in, 
games  as  they  are  every  where  else. 

The  papers  were  full  in  the  autumn  of  accounts 
of  a great  scull  match  to  be  rowed  upon  the  St. 
Lawrence,  over  the  Lachine  course,  about  nine 
miles  from  Montreal.  The  contestants  were  Han- 
lan  and  Courtney,  the  former  a Canadian,  and  the 
latter  a New  Yorker  from  Auburn.  The  race  was 
for  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  a side  and  the 
“championship,”  and  six  thousand  dollars  were 
to  be  presented  to  the  winner  by  “ the  people  of 
Montreal.”  The  interest  in  the  matter  was  pro- 
digious, and  the  greater  it  was,  the  more  amusing. 
Sporting  circles  on  both  sides  of  the  sea  were 
thoroughly  aroused.  The  newspapers  published 
letters  and  telegrams,  and  properly,  because  there 
was  a great  desire  to  know  all  about  it.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  were  said  to  be 
staked  on  the  issue,  and  when  the  day  of  the  con- 
test came  there  was  an  expectation  in  “ sporting 
circles”  like  that  which  precedes  a great  battle 
which  is  known  to  be  imminent  The  intense 
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excitement  was  but  deepened  by  the  telegraphic 
announcement  of  a high  wind  which  ruffled  the 
water  so  that  the  race  must  be  postponed. 

Meanwhile  an  enormous  crowd  had  assembled 
to  see  the  conflict,  and  the  next  day  on  the  grand 
stand  alone  there  were  seven  thousand  persons. 
The  river  was  calm,  the  rowers  in  good  condition, 
and  toward  sunset  they  “caught  the  water.” 
The  course  is  about  five  miles,  and  away  they 
went  They  “ pushed”  and  “ dashed”  and 
“ spurted.”  One  led,  the  other  lost,  a little ; then 
they  were  neck  and  neck.  At  about  half-way 
“the  grand  struggle  began”  with  “magnificent 
spurting”  on  both  sides ; but  the  Canadian  Hanlan 
finally  pulled  just  ahead,  and  won  by  a length 
and  a quarter  in  thirty-six  minutes  and  twenty- 
two  seconds.  It  was  a famous  victory.  But 
there  came  simultaneously  the  rumor  that  Court- 
ney had  “ sold  out,”  to  the  great  indignation  of 
those  who  are  of  opinion  that  it  should  have  been 
“ the  greatest  match  of  the  century,”  and  have 
made  “ an  epoch  in  aquatic  history.”  Aquatic  his- 
tory, however,  is  now  left  to  deplore  the  possibili- 
ty that  a match  where  “ the  betting  should  have 
been  even”  was  not  bravely  won,  but  basely  sold. 

There  are  plenty  of  morals  to  be  drawn  from 
the  text,  and  it  is  singular  how  “ manly  sports,” 
when  they  are  professional,  become  closely  asso- 
ciated with  knavery.  The  race-course  was  al- 
ways condemned  by  the  religious  sentiment  as  a 
swift  descent  toward  every  kind  of  dissipation 
and  unrighteousness.  To  go  to  races  was  hardly 
less  offensive  than  to  go  to  the  theatre,  and  who- 
ever went  to  the  theatre  was  plainly  on  the  high- 
road to  another  place.  “Sporting  circles”  are 
always  apt  to  plume  themselves  upon  manliness 
and  honor  and  gentlemanliness,  but  ’tis  a queer 
honor  that  is  bred  at  the  races  or  the  gaming  ta- 
ble. The  charm  of  college  contests  is  that  they 
are  above  all  suspicion.  College  men  do  not  row 
and  play  ball  for  a living.  They  are  like  knights 
who  rode  into  the  lists  to  joust  honorably  for 
their  lady’s  favor,  and  for  the  smile  of  the  queen 
of  love  and  beauty.  Whoever  chooses  to  wager 
upon  the  event  does  so  fairly  and  without  suspi- 
cion of  collusion.  The  interest  that  attends  such 
rivalries  is  at  least  legitimate.  A contest  be- 
tween the  Harvard  and  Columbia  or  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  crew  does  not,  indeed,  settle  the 
fate  of  nations,  nor  even  deal  conclusively  with 
the  problem  of  effete  monarchies,  but  it  is  unsul- 
lied by  any  unhandsome  doubt  or  surmise.  It  is 
a fair  contest  of  generous  rivals,  and  an  honest 
determination  of  the  relative  value  of  methods 
and  training. 

This  has  ceased  now  to  be  true  of  the  ordinary 
contests  of  other  athletes,  and  the  excitement 
and  interest  in  them  are  as  absurd  as  they  would 
be  in  the  performances  of  jockeys  who  are  bent 
on  gain  and  not  on  glory.  It  is  exceedingly  ludi- 
crous to  remember  that  the  “ Benicia  Boy”  going 
out  to  “mash  the  nose”  of  his  British  opponent 
was  regarded  with  a public  attention  and  news- 
paper mention  like  that  of  Beaconsfield  going  to 
the  Congress  of  Berlin.  Throngs  gathered  at  the 
bulletin-boards  to  read  the  details  of  tapping  the 
opposing  knowledge-box,  drawing  the  claret,  and 
closing  the  peepers.  If  an  Austerlitz  or  a Water- 
loo, a Sedan  or  a Plevna,  had  been  pending,  the 
eagerness  could  not  have  been  greater.  There 
was  nothing  whatever  at  stake.  The  sole  ques- 
tion was  which  of  two  bruisers  would  first  beat 


the  other  helpless.  When  that  was  ascertained, 
those  who  had  bet  on  the  wrong  man  would  swear 
that  there  was  foul  play,  and  an  enlightened  pub- 
lic would  believe  it.  This  is  the  present  situa- 
tion of  international  professional  contests  in  the 
various  manly  arts,  and  “ werry  nice  it  is,”  quoth 
Mr.  Weller. 


It  was  impossible  to  read  Mr.  Gladstone’s  re- 
cent paper,  “ Kin  beyond  Sea,”  without  wonder- 
ing how  his  English  brethren  would  receive  it 
Nor  can  any  body  be  surprised  at  the  scolding 
which  he  receives  from  those  who  are  never 
friendly  to  him,  nor  even  at  the  silence  of  papers 
which  are  usually  just.  There  is  an  amusing  bit- 
terness in  some  of  the  comments,  as  if  an  English- 
man of  superior  intelligence,  in  saying  that  he 
thought  the  present  commercial  supremacy  of  his 
own  country  would  some  time  pass  to  another, 
were  in  some  way  a moral  traitor  to  his  native 
land.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  the  critics 
think  that  the  wrong  lies  in  holding  the  opinion, 
or  in  expressing  it.  But  it  is  very  clear  that  their 
comments  are  an  illustration  of  that  pseudo-pa- 
triotism which  is  very  absurd.  National  great- 
ness does  not  appear  from  stout  asseveration,  but 
from  demonstration.  It  is  a fact,  not  a boast. 
The  philosophic  student  of  history  and  of  the 
movement  of  his  time  may  see  that  pending 
changes,  the  development  of  inventions,  the  nat- 
ural growth  of  empires,  will  so  affect  trade  or 
population  as  to  involve  a transfer  of  some  kinds 
of  ascendency  from  one  country  to  another.  It 
is  exquisitely  ludicrous  to  suppose  that  to  state 
such  conclusions  is  to  aim  a blow  at  any  country. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  in  the  power  of  such  dis- 
cernment that  the  loftiest  genius  of  statesman- 
ship lies.  The  Venetian  or  the  Genoese  who  saw 
the  command  of  the  seas  passing  inevitably  into 
the  hands  of  Britain  was  not  bound  to  keep  si- 
lence, but  rather  to  speak,  that  his  country  might 
be  fore-armed  for  the  event. 

The  offense  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  very  simple.' 
He  is  alluding  to  what  he  calls  the  special  inter- 
est of  England  in  this  country,  and  ho  says  that 
he  docs  not  speak  “of  the  menace  which,  in  the 
prospective  development  of  her  resources,  Amer- 
ica offers  to  the  commercial  pre-eminence  of  Eng- 
land. On  this  subject  I will  only  say  that  it  is 
she  alone  who,  at  a coming  time,  can,  and  proba- 
bly will,  wrest  from  us  that  commercial  primacy. 
Wc  have  no  title,  I have  no  inclination,  to  mur- 
mur at  the  prospect.  If  she  acquires  it,  she  will 
make  the  acquisition  by  the  right  of  the  stron- 
gest ; but  in  this  instance  the  strongest  means  the 
best.  She  will  probably  become  what  we  are 
now — the  head  servant  in  the  great  household  of 
the  world,  the  employer  of  all  employed,  because 
her  service  will  be  the  most  and  ablest.  We  have 
no  more  title  against  her  than  Venice  or  Genoa 
or  Holland  has  had  against  us.”  These  are  not 
improbable  conclusions.  No  man  of  the  English 
race,  of  very  great  sagacity  and  familiarity  with 
history  and  the  springs  and  course  of  civilization, 
can  contemplate  the  character,  the  growth,  and 
the  condition  of  this  country  without  perceiving 
at  least  the  extreme  probability  of  such  a result. 
The  announcement  of  the  probability  could  be  re- 
garded as  distrust  or  betrayal  of  the  student’s 
own  country  only  by  a smaller  sagacity  and  a 
pinchbeck  patriotism. 

The  criticism  upon  Mr.  Gladstone  is  an  out- 
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break  of  the  same  spirit  which  leads  the  carica- 
ture Brother  Jonathan,  the  lank  sharper  in  a 
swallow-tailed  coat  and  star-spangled  trousers,  to 
spit  upon  the  Parthenon,  and  find  Europe  mo- 
narchical and  mouldy.  It  is  the  travesty  of  genu- 
ine patriotism.  In  reading  the  paper  in  question 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  how  genuine  an  Eng- 
lishman Mr.  Gladstone  is.  He  is  not,  indeed,  an 
Englishman  like  Addison’s  Jacobite  Tory  squire 
whom  we  have  before  mentioned,  who  had  seen 
no  good  weather  in  England  since  the  Revolution. 
He  does  not  satisfy  his  English  soul  by  denoun- 
cing popery  and  wooden  shoes,  nor  personify  his 
countrymen  to  his  imagination  as  a fat-witted 
boor.  He  has  Andrew  Marvell  and  Philip  Sidney 
in  mind,  Milton  and  Falkland,  men  who  differ, 
but  who  are  of  large  souls  and  generous  hearts, 
and  to  such  men  he  says  plainly  what  he  thinks, 
and  thinks  as  an  Englishman  and  an  honest  man. 
It  is  evident  that  political  England  and  America 
represent,  as  he  says,  the  two  greater  branches  of 
a race  born  fo  command,  and  that,  while  interest- 
ed in  the  way  in  which  we  are  working  out  the 
coiAmon  destiny,  his  sympathies  are  wdth  the  way 
of  his  own  branch.  Indeed,  he  points  out  the 
ways  in  which  English  institutions  give  more  rap- 
id effect  than  ours  to  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
it  is  evident  that  he  believes  liberty,  upon  the 
whole,  to  be  surer  of  a steadily  progressive  de- 
velopment under  the  political  forms  of  England. 
His  offense,  therefore,  is  not  that  he  prefers  Amer- 
ican institutions  to  those  of  his  own  country,  but 
that  he  secs  economical  and  commercial  reasons 


which  will  enable  America  at  some  time  to  wrest 
the  commercial  primacy  of  the  world  from  Eng- 
land. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  position  is  singular  and  noble.  . 
Without  office  or  patrouage,  he  is  the  great  lead- 
er of  the  best  opinion  of  England,  and  he  leads 
without  the  slightest  flattery  of  popular  error  or 
pandering  to  popular  prejudice.  1 1 is  paper  upon 
44  England’s  Mission,”  and  this  of  44  Kin  beyond 
Sea,”  ure  so  full  of  the  suggestions  of  a wise  and 
patriotic  mind  that  they  must  necessarily  command 
the  attention  of  English  intelligence,  and  wield 
great  influence.  Institutions  that  train  such  a 
public  character  as  his  are  not  unworthy  even 
of  our  careful  consideration.  How  many  of  our 
leaders,  in  the  same  relative  position  to  a great 
party  as  he,  would  dare  to  speak  of  their  coun- 
try, its  mistakes  and  its  tendencies,  as  boldly  and 
truthfully  as  he  has  spoken  of  his  country  in 
these  articles  ? Mr.  Gladstone  is,  as  w'e  might 
say,  the  certain  executive  head  of  his  party  if  it 
came  into  power,  and  if  he  would  accept  the  po- 
sition. Now 

“ Let  observation  with  extensive  view 
Survey” 

our  Presidential  candidates  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
declare  how  many  of  them  are  as  free  and  frank 
as  the  leader  who  holds  the  British  conscience 
fast  and  firm  against  Jingo  delirium.  Patriotism 
is  not  the  incessant  assertion  that  our  own  coun- 
try is  the  greatest  and  best ; it  is  incessant  vigi- 
lance to  make  it  the  greatest  and  best. 


Ciiitar'3  iifmtrij  lUrorlt. 


ONE  of  the  beneficial  results  of  the  revived 
taste  for  ceramics  has  been  the  stimulus 
which  it  has  given  to  the  creation  of  a refined 
-and  instructive  literature,  illustrating  the  art  from 
the  several  stand-points  of  the  poet,  the  savant, 
the  amateur,  and  the  specialist.  In  our  own  coun- 
try the  contributions  to  this  literature  have  been 
of  the  highest  rank  and  value,  conspicuous  among 
them  being  Prime’s  scholarly  and  elegant  volume 
on  Pottery  and  Porcelain , and  Longfellow's  pre- 
eminently picturesque  poem,  in  which,  like  anoth- 
er Robin  Goodfellow,  the  poet  puts  “a  girdle 
round  about  the  earth,”  and  at  one  glimpse  re- 
veals the  origin  and  progress  of  the  beautiful  and 
useful  art  in  widely  distant  lands  and  times.  No 
work,  however,  has  yet  been  published  which  re- 
sponds so  satisfactorily  to  the  prevalent  demand 
for  full  and  practical  information  on  the  subject 
as  Miss  Young’s  conscientiously  executed  volume 
on  The  Ceramic  Art,1  which  she  modestly  styles 
a compendium,  though  it  is  so  full  and  elaborate 
as  to  leave  little  untold  that  is  either  useful  or 
desirable.  In  a well-written  introduction  she  pre- 
pares the  way  to  the  more  technical  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  by  a comprehensive  histor- 
ical sketch,  in  which  she  traces  the  shadowy 
origin  of  the  art  in  the  legendary  period  of  the 
ancient  nations,  describes  its  director  reflex  influ- 
ence upon  their  religion  and  literature,  and  shows 

1 The  Ceramic  Art:  A Compendium  of  the  History 
and  Manufacture  of  Pottery  and  Porcelain.  By  Jjw- 
JH*  J.  Young.  With  404  II lustrations.  8vo,  pp.  499. 
New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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how  it  illustrates  their  history  and  preserves  the 
record  of  their  manners  and  customs.  She  then 
analyzes  the  ingredients  that  contributed  to  the 
diversity  of  the  art  in  each  nation  in  the  particu- 
lars of  form,  color,  design,  anti  utility,  and  finally, 
having  shown  how*  it  illustrates  the  art  ideas  of 
all  nations,  as  well  as  how  it  has  influenced  art  in 
general,  she  glances  at  its  present  aims,  accom- 
plishments, and  possibilities,  and  concludes  with 
some  tasteful  suggestions  as  to  its  place  in  the 
household,  and  on  the  combinations  by  which  it 
may  be  made  to  .enhance  the  beauty  and  attract- 
iveness of  our  homes.  The  technical  portion  of 
the  work  is  comprised  under  the  head  of  44  No- 
menclature and  Methods,”  and  discusses,  with  the 
least  possible  resort  to  technical  or  abstruse  terms, 
and  in  a manner  so  elementary  nnd  gradual  as 
to  be  easily  understood  by  the  amateur,  all  that 
needs  to  be  known  as  to  the  terms  used  iu  the 
art ; as  to  the  distinctions  that  arc  made  between 
the  various  ceramic  products,  based  upon  the  ma- 
terial or  methods  employed  or  the  place  of  their 
manufacture ; as  to  their  original  introduction  into 
Europe,  and  the  various  progressive  discoveries 
which  led  to  their  established  production  there; 
as  to  the  several  classifications  of  art  products 
which  have  been  suggested,  with  those  w hich  are 
the  most  satisfactory ; and  finally,  as  to  the  com- 
position of  the  various  Oriental  and  European 
wares  and  glazes,  with  the  processes  employed  in 
their  manufacture  and  decoration.  The  remain- 
der of  the  volurao  is  devoted  to  the  history  of 
the  art  in  the  Orient,  in  Europe,  and  in  America. 
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Under  the  Orient  we  arc  shown  the  several  stages 
of  the  art  from  the  earliest  times,  and  the  results 
developed  at  each  stage  in  Egypt,  Assyria,  Judaea, 
India  and  Central  Asia,  China,  Corea,  Japan,  and 
Persia,  and  are  given  abundant  examples  of  their 
different  styles,  with  estimates  of  their  compara- 
tive excellence  as  works  of  art.  Under  the  head 
of  Europe  we  are  led  back  to  the  fountains  of 
the  art  in  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  are  made  to  follow  the  stream  in  all 
its  shifts  and  turns,  from  Greece  to  Spain,  Italy, 
France,  Germany,  Central  Europe,  the  Scandina- 
vian and  Sclavic  nations,  and  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  As  we  move  forward  with  our  enthusi- 
astic and  intelligent  guide,  we  stop  now  and  again 
to  trace  the  peculiarities  of  form  and  color  which 
it  takes  on  in  each  new  land,  to  estimate  how 
much  of  its  volume  is  derived  from  its  new  home 
and  how  much  from  some  parent  source,  and  we 
linger  on  its  banks  to  admire  the  beauties  or 
criticise  the  defects  which  are  offered  for  our 
scrutiny.  The  concluding  book,  which  is  appro- 
priated to  the  ceramic  art  in  America,  comprises 
an  accouut  and  classification  of  the  aboriginal  re- 
mains in  South  and  Central  America  and  in  the 
United  States,  and  an  outline  sketch  of  the  origin 
and  present  condition  and  prospects  of  the  art  in 
our  own  country.  As  has  already  been  intimated, 
the  illustrations  in  this  elegant  volume  are  very 
numerous,  and  present  a greater  variety  of  charac- 
teristic examples  of  the  most  perfect  wares  of  all 
nations,  largely  drawn  from  American  collections, 
than  has  ever  before  been  grouped  in  one  view. 

It  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  by  reason  of  its  in- 
trinsic interest  and  the  conflicting  verdicts  that 
will  be  passed  upon  its  merits  or  demerits,  Like 
unto  Like 3 will  have  a large  circle  of  readers. 
The  first  impressions  of  which  most  readers  will 
be  conscious  will  be  a sense  of  enjoyment,  caused 
by  the  charming  bits  of  description  which  are 
freely  but  not  too  lavishly  distributed  over  the 
narrative,  and  a feeling  of  surprise  excited  by 
the  subtlety  and  skill  with  which  delicate  shades 
and  difficult  traits  of  character  arc  delineated. 
And  yet  the  book  is  much  more  than  a collec- 
tion of  pen-pictures.  It  is  a genuine  novel,  fresh, 
bright,  eventful,  and  telling  the  old  story  of  love 
with  zestful  spirit  and  grace.  Moreover,  it  is  an 
American  novel,  whose  scene  is  laid  in  that  am- 
ple store-house  of  indigenous  fiction,  the  South, 
and  its  story  is  genially  illustrative  of  the  varied 
aspects  of  social,  family,  and  plantation  life,  and 
of  the  typical  customs,  virtues,  foibles,  peculiari- 
ties, and  prejudices  belonging  to  each,  as  they 
have  existed  there  since  the  war.  To  give  an 
outline  of  its  plot  would  be  an  acceptable  per- 
formance to  those  only  who  read  a novel  as 
witches  are  reputed  to  say  their  prayers,  and  it 
will  be  enough  to  say  that  it  is  so  cleverly 
constructed  and  so  ingeniously  unfolded  as  to 
pique  curiosity,  and  that  it  is  diversified  with  a 
sufficient  play  of  vicissitude,  and  peopled  wTith  a 
large  enough  variety  of  contrasted  or  related 
characters,  to  entitle  it  to  be  styled  dramatic. 

Although  the  actors  in  Sibyl  Sjiencer 1 are  of  the 
conventional  type,  the  story  of  which  they  form  a 
part  is  far  from  commonplace.  The  scene  opens 


3 Like  unto  Like.  A Novel.  By  SiiF.mvoon  Bonner. 
“ Library  of  American  Fiction.”  8vo,  pp.  169.  New 
York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 

3 Sibyl  Spencer.  By  James  Kent.  12mo,  pp.  809. 
New  York : G.  P.  Putnaui's  Sons. 


in  a rural  New  England  town  early  in  the  threaten- 
ing agitation  that  preceded  the  war  of  1812,  and 
shifts  with  the  events  of  the  war  to  Canada,  the 
Hudson,  and  points  on  our  frontier  where  the 
opposing  armies  operated.  In  the  course  of  the 
story,  along  with  the  pleasing  or  painful  incidents 
affecting  two  sets  of  lovers,  we  are  given  several 
spirited  interior  views  of  representative  homes  in 
New  England,  and  delineations  of  some  of  the 
most  characteristic  traits  of  its  social,  religious, 
and  political  life.  As  an  essay  toward  the  revival 
of  the  American  historical  novel  it  deserves  to  be 
received  wdth  favor,  especially  the  portions  de- 
scriptive of  thrilling  adventures  by  flood  and  field 
in  w’liich  several  of  the  principal  characters  take 
part,  with  peril  to  life  or  honor. 

More  florid  in  its  coloring,  more  diffuse  in  its 
style,  and  venturing  with  a freer  step  iuto  the 
domain  of  the  doubtful  or  questionable  than 
cither  of  the  preceding,  Roxy 4 will  be  a favor- 
ite with  that  large  class  for  whom  the  lily  and 
violet  have  few  attractions,  and  who  lavish  their 
admiration  on  flowera  of  more  pretentious  size 
and  more  gorgeous  hue.  Its  sensuous  descrip- 
tions of  men  and  women — notably  of  women  who 
by  their  splendid  physical  development  are  what 
the  author  himself  terms  “magnificent  animals”— 
and  the  warm  juxtapositions  in  which  the  sexes 
are  sometimes  thrown  in  his  racy  genre  paintings 
of  free  and  easy  Western  life,  have  a rich  juici- 
ness that  is  sure  to  tickle  the  unregenerate  palate. 
The  tale  is  affluent  of  genuine  sensations,  and  the 
passions,  emotions,  and  strifes  which  it  chronicles 
with  a free  hand  are  of  the  same  large  propor- 
tions and  showy  complexions  as  its  most  prom- 
inent actors. 

The  author  of  Cousin  Polly's  Gold  Mine • is  a born 
story-teller,  and  delineates  character  with  unwont- 
ed delicacy  and  firmness  of  touch.  Her  story, 
which  is  a transcript  of  simple  rural  life  whose 
key-note  is  an  affectionate  and  self-sacrificing  loy- 
alty to  brotherly  affection,  revolves  around  four 
principal  personages : two  pure  and  true-hearted 
brothers,  the  one  of  quick  parts  and  brilliant  per- 
sonal appearance,  and  the  other  neither  clever  nor 
well-favored ; a sweet,  gently  nurtured,  trustful, 
and  loving  New  England  girl,  above  the  brothers 
in  station,  but  whom  both  worship  with  their  love 
— the  one  silently  and  afar  off,  as  though  she  were 
a moon  in  some  distant  heaven,  and  the  other 
with  outspoken  and  successful  ardor ; and  “ Cous- 
in Polly,”  bright,  quick,  and  sharp  as  steel,  whose 
nurture  had  been  a hard  and  ungentle  one,  and  by 
its  maxims  of  parsimonious  thrift  and  self-im- 
posed toil  had  incrusted  her  with  unmaidenly  self- 
reliance  and  a hard  selfishness.  How  the  bright 
morning  of  happy  successful  love  became  ob- 
scured by  misfortune  till  the  sun  of  the  favored 
brother  sunk  in  darkness  ; how  the  other  battled 
against  and  overcame  disappointment  and  mis- 
fortune, growing  stronger  and  nobler  by  the  dis- 
cipline of  suffering  endured  with  fortitude,  and 
by  the  sacrifice  of  himself  for  the  happiness  of 
others ; and  how  at  the  touch  of  innocent  child- 
hood there  gushed  from  under  the  hard  crust  of 
Cousin  Polly’s  rough  exterior  a long-pent  fount- 
ain of  womanly  sweetness  and  love — all  this  is 


* Roxy.  By  Et>warp  Eggleston.  12mo,  pp.  432. 
New  York : Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

* Cousin  Polly's  Gold  Mine.  A Novel.  By  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Pouter.  “Library  of  American  Fiction.”  8vo,  pp.  109. 
New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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told  In  this  genial  tale  with  graceful  gayety  or 
with  tender  pathos. 

Taine’s  latest  production,  The  French  Revolu- 
tion* forms  the  second  part  of  his  series  on  “The 
Origins  of  Contemporary  France,”  and  resumes 
the  relation  of  events  at  the  point  where  it  closed 
in  the  preceding  volume,  The  Ancient  Regime . 
The  text  of  the  volume  under  notice,  as  formu- 
lated by  its  author,  is,  “Popular  insurrections 
and  the  laws  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  end  in 
destroying  all  government  in  France;”  and  the 
method  which  the  author  has  pursued  in  the  col- 
lation of  evidence  and  the  selection  of  authori- 
ties has  been,  as  he  informs  us,  to  gather  his 
materials  almost  exclusively  from  disinterested 
contemporaneous  eye-witnesses  of  the  facts,  who 
wrote  on  the  spot,  at  the  moment,  and  under  the 
dictation  of  the  facts  themselves,  and  whose  evi- 
dence exists  in  the  form  of  legal  depositions,  se- 
cret reports,  confidential  dispatches,  private  let- 
ters, and  personal  mementos.  While  this  method 
has  not  the  merit  of  novelty,  it  is  a good  oue ; 
and  the  author  seems  to  have  adhered  to  it  in 
his  relation  of  the  events  which  occurred  in  France 
from  the  beginning  of  anarchy  in  the  terrible 
winter  of  1788-89  until  the  spring  of  1792,  when 
the  people  had  become  “a  mob  of  mad  brutes, 
under  the  leadership  of  insane  and  blood-thirsty 
blockheads.”  The  relation  of  the  appalling  events 
that  trod  on  each  other’s  heels  during  this  period 
is  minute  and  graphic;  and  by  his  adhesion  to 
the  method  of  extracting  his  facts  from  the  evi- 
dence of  eye-witnesses  the  historian  throws  a 
flood  of  new  light  upon  all  that  transpired,  re- 
vealing alike  the  doings  of  the  more  gigantic  ar- 
chitects of  ruin,  and  of  the  microscopic  vermin 
who  undermined  the  foundations  of  social  order. 
The  work  has  many  fine  rhetorical  passages,  and 
numerous  vigorous  descriptions  of  prominent 
scenes  and  actors. 

The  final  volume  of  D’AubignG’s  History  of 
the  Reformation  in  the  Time  of  Calvin’  fitly  closes 
his  great  work  on  The  Reformation  in  Europe , 
and  has  a peculiar  interest  to  English  and  Amer- 
ican readers  because  of  the  large  space  it  devotes 
to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  England 
under  Henry  VIII.  D’Aubigne's  description  of 
England,  and  of  the  men  and  events  which  colored 
its  history'  during  this  momentous  period,  is  graph- 
ic and  vigorous,  but  qualified  by  a temperate  re- 
serve. The  volume  also  records  the  progress  of 
the  Reformation  in  Spain  and  Germany  and  their 
dependencies,  and  concludes  with  the  death  of 
Luther. 

The  recognized  influence  of  books  treating 
upon  literature  to  refine  the  taste  and  discipline 
the  judgment  of  the  young  should  cause  a hearty 
welcome  to  be  extended  to  a good  text- book  of 
general  ancient  literature,  adapted  to  use  in  high 
schools  and  academies.  The  want  of  such  a book 
has  been  long  felt,  and  is  now  met  by  Dr.  Quack- 
enbos’s  Illustrated  History  of  Ancient  Literature* 


• The  French  Revolution,  By  H.  A.  Taikr.  Trans- 
lated by  John  Durand.  VoL  L 12mo,  pp.  350.  New 
York : Henry  Holt  and  Co. 

7 History  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  in  the  Time 
of  Calvin.  By  Rev.  J.  H.  Merle  n’Aumoxfe,  D.D. 
VoL  VIII.  12mo,  pp.  454.  New  York : Robert  Carter 
and  Brothers. 

9 Illustrated  History  of  A neient  Literature , Oriental 
and  Classical.  By  John  D.  Quackenuos,  A.M.,  M.D. 
Accompanied  with  Engravings  and  Colored  Maps. 
I2mo,  pp.  432.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 


After  an  introduction  in  which  the  origin  and 
relationship  of  languages  are  considered,  and  a 
brief  summary  is  given  of  ancient  literature  with- 
out regard  to  national  divisions,  the  volume  falls 
under  three  parts : the  first  devoted  to  the  an- 
cient Oriental  literatures,  embracing  the  Hindoo, 
Persian,  Chinese,  Hebrew,  Chaldean,  Assyrian, 
Arabic,  Phoenician,  and  Egyptian ; the  second  to 
Grecian  literature,  comprising  chapters  on  its 
birth,  on  epic  and  lyric  poetry,  on  the  rise  of 
prose,  on  the  Alexandrian  period,  and  on  the 
later  Greek  literature;  and  the  third  traces  the 
history  of  Roman  literature  from  its  dawn  and 
through  its  golden  age  to  its  decline.  The  book 
is  noticeable  for  its  careful  condensation  and  the 
fullness  of  its  topical  and  synoptical  outline,  and 
being  unencumbered  by  obscure  names  or  tedious 
details,  is  easy  of  comprehension  and  retention. 
The  short,  pregnant  chapters  on  the  Assyrian, 
Chaldean,  and  Egyptian  literatures,  with  the  ex- 
amples given  of  each,  must  have  the  effect  to 
awaken  curiosity  and  fasten  attention;  and  the 
brief  biographies  which  are  grafted  on  the  nar- 
rative, of  the  great  writers  who  created,  mould- 
ed, or  perfected  the  literature  of  their  respective 
ages,  accompanied  as  they  are  by  short  and  char- 
acteristic specimens  of  their  writings,  will  prove 
wholesome  stimulants  to  youthful  effort  and  em- 
ulation. 

Professor  Crutt well’s  History  of  Roman  Liter- 
ature9 is  designed  for  general  readers  rather  than 
as  an  exhaustive  book  of  reference  for  professed 
scholars.  Consisting  of  three  divisions,  the  first 
treats  upon  the  history  of  Roman  literature  from 
Livius  Andronicus  to  Sulla,  passing  in  review  the 
earliest  remains  of  the  language,  and  presenting 
successively  the  history  of  the  literature  of  ora- 
tory and  philosophy,  of  historical  and  biograph- 
ical composition,  and  of  poetry  and  the  drama. 
The  second  book  covers  the  history  of  the  Golden 
Age,  subdivided  into  the  “ Republican  Period”  and 
the  “ Augustan  Epoch,”  from  the  consulship  of 
Cicero  to  the  death  of  Augustus,  and  proceeds 
upon  the  same  general  methods  of  treatment  as 
were  pursued  in  the  first,  but  more  elaborately. 
Continuing  the  same  methods,  the  third  book  gives 
the  history  of  the  literature  of  the  Decline,  from 
the  accession  of  Tiberius  to  the  death  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  Notwithstanding  the  rigid  condensa- 
tion that  is  observable,  the  author  has  avoided 
the  baldness  which  usually  accompanies  great  con- 
ciseness ; and  his  biographical  sketches  and  crit- 
ical analyses  and  estimates  of  the  prose  writers 
and  orators  of  the  republican  period  and  of  the 
illustrious  poets  of  the  Augustan  age  are  favor- 
able specimens  of  the  art  of  writing  tersely  yet 
elegantly. 

Some  circumstances  connected  with  Archbish- 
op Trench’s  publication  of  the  series  of  lectures 
on  Mediaeval  Church  History,10  delivered  by  him 
many  years  ago  to  a class  of  young  ladies  at 
Queen’s  College,  seem  to  indicate  his  resolution 
to  be  his  own  literary  executor ; and  this  first- 
fruits  of  his  determination  will  gratify  a large 

• History  of  Roman  Literature  from  the  Earliest 
Period  to  the  Death  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  By  Charles 
Thomas  Crutt wki.l,  M.A.  8vo,  pp.  503.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

10  Lectures  on  Mediaeval  Church  History.  Being  the 
Substance  of  Lectures  delivered  at  Queen's  College, 
London.  By  Richard  Ciienkvix  Trrnoii,  D.D.,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin.  8vo,  pp.  444.  New  York  : Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 
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body  of  intelligent  readers  belonging  to  the 
Church  in  this  country  and  England  of  which 
he  is  an  ornament.  In  several  introductory  lec- 
tures he  outlines  the  methods  that  should  be 
observed  in  pursuing  a study  of  church  history, 
and  defines  the  limitations  severally  of  ancient, 
mediaeval,  and  modern  church  history.  He  then 
discusses  the  history  of  the  church,  or  more 
properly  of  Christianity  as  an  organization,  dur- 
ing the  years  which  he  ascribes  to  the  mediae- 
val period,  beginning  with  the  pontificate  of 
Gregory  the  Great  in  690,  and  closing  with  the 
opening  of  the  Reformation  in  1517.  The  lec- 
tures are  arranged  under  three  subdivisions : the 
first,  covering  the  years  from  690  to  1050,  de- 
scribes the  Middle  Ages  in  their  formation ; the 
second,  from  1050  to  1303,  show's  us  the  Middle 
Ages  at  their  height;  and  the  third,  from  1303 
to  1617,  exhibits  them  in  their  decline.  Among 
the  interesting  topics  specifically  illustrated  are  the 
conversion  of  England  and  Germany,  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  the  reviv- 
al of  learning  and  Christian  art. 

The  latest  of  the  series  forming  the  “Epochs  of 
Ancient  History”  is  a convenient  little  summary 
devoted  to  the  history  of  early  Rome,11  in  which  its 
author  traces  the  causes  Of  the  greatness  of  Rome, 
indicates  the  sources  from  whence  a knowledge 
of  its  history  is  derived,  examines  w'hat  is  cred- 
ible and  what  apocryphal  in  its  legendary  period, 
and  sketches  its  civil  and  religious  institutions,  its 
wars,  leagues,  and  foreign  relations  during  the  re- 
gal supremacy  and  under  the  republic,  and  con- 
cludes with  a spirited  account  of  the  invasion  by 
the  Gauls  and  of  their  expulsion  by  Camillus. 

It  is  seldom  in  this  country  that  one  who  is  not 
a candidate  for  the  Presidency  is  selected  as  a 
subject  for  biographical  honors  while  he  is  yet  in 
the  flesh.  Hon.  A.  H.  Stephens,  however,  is  an 
exception  to  the  rule,  and  the  exceptional  office 
has  been  discharged  in  the  work  before  us14  with 
spirit  by  two  personal  friends,  one  of  whom  had 
unusual  opportunities,  during  a close  intimacy  of 
over  twenty-five  years,  to  learn  the  minute  partic- 
ulars of  Mr.  Stephens’s  life,  and  whose  memoranda 
of  conversations  have  been  largely  re-enforced  by 
an  imaginary  correspondence  maintained  between 
the  two  friends.  The  biographers  have  also  had 
recourse  to  a large  body  of  letters  written  by  Mr. 
Stephens  to  his  brother,  in  which  he  recorded 
nearly  every  event  of  his  life,  and  the  motives 
which  influenced  his  actions.  The  work  is  gen- 
erally w’ell  done,  though  trivial  things  are  some- 
times unduly  magnified,  and  place  has  been  given 
to  much  unnecessary  and  exasperating  rubbish. 
The  strictly  biographical  part  is  entertaining  and 
instructive. 

In  many  respects  the  most  remarkable,  and 
in  a highly  important  field  of  scientific  inquiry 
the  most  valuable,  contribution  of  the  year  to 
our  permanent  American  literature  is  the  recent- 
ly published  volume  of  Scientific  Memoirs,™  by 


11  Early  Rome,  from  the  Foundation  of  the  City  to  its 
Destruction  by  the  Gauls.  . By  W.  Iunr,  Pk.I).  With 
a Map.  12ino,  pp.  217.  New  York : Charles  Scribner’s 
Son?. 

13  Life  of  A lexander  H.  Stephens.  By  Richard  Mal- 
com  Jojinbtox  and  William  Hand  Browns.  8vo,  pp. 
619.  Philadelphia : J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co. 

13  Scientific  Memoirs.  Being  Experimental  Contri- 
butions to  a Knowledge  of  Radiant  Energy.  By  John 
William  Dbapkb,  M.D.,  LL.D.  8vo,  pp.  473.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 


Dr.  Draper.  Collected  from  Harper's  Magazine 
and  from  various  journals,  pamphlets,  and  trans-' 
actions  of  learned  societies,  in  which  they  orig- 
inally appeared,  these  memoirs  represent  the 
fruits  of  forty  years  of  patient  investigation  by 
one  of  the  most  eminent  living  philosophers,  and 
embody  the  history  of  many  original  discoveries 
which  have  since  been  admitted  into  the  accept- 
ed body  of  scientific  knowledge.  Having  been 
allowed  to  remain  substantially  as  w hen  first  writ- 
ten, the  several  memoirs  form  a series  of  way- 
marks  along  a laborious  and  successful  lifetime, 
denoting  the  departure  made,  the  intervals  of 
progress  accomplished,  and  the  extent  of  the 
ground  traversed;  and  thus,  although  the  vol- 
ume is  far  from  being  an  autobiography  in  the 
usual  sense,  it  is  at  once  an  authentic  personal 
record  of  investigation  and  discovery  in  the  realm 
of  science,  and  a profoundly  interesting  autobiog- 
raphy of  a successful  discoverer  while  in  the  very 
act  of  his  various  experiments,  and  at  the  differ- 
ent stages  of  his  great  discoveries.  To  the  Amer- 
ican scholar  these  memoirs  have  special  interest 
as  the  just  and  modest  assertion  of  credit  for 
work  accomplished  by  an  American  philosopher, 
made  with  calm  and  dignified  directness  and  great 
simplicity,  and  also  as  the  unimpeachable  record 
of  the  recognition  of  the  high  grade  and  value  of 
that  work  by  the  scientific  world.  Reserving  for 
the  present  several  other  memoirs  on  chemical, 
electrical,  and  physiological  topics,  Dr.  Draper  has 
included  in  this  publication  those  only  which  re- 
late to  the  operations,  properties,  phenomena,  in- 
fluences, and  effects  of  light  and  heat,  and  which 
give  the  history  of  his  discoveries  connected  with 
these  all-pervading  natural  agencies. 

Few  books  in  the  department  of  natural  history 
are  deserving  of  a more  cordial  welcome  than 
Wilson’s  Ornithology  ;14  and  the  edition  of  that 
engaging  w'ork,  with  Bonaparte’s  additions,  now 
before  us,  merits  the  heartier  reception  for  its  gen- 
erous proportions,  its  typographical  excellence, 
and  its  adaptedness  to  popular  needs  by  its  compar- 
ative inexpensiveness.  The  three  volumes  com- 
posing the  work  are  comprised  in  one  large  octavo 
of  nearly  twelve  hundred  pages,  embellished  by 
over  six  hundred  illustrations  of  our  native  birds; 
and  its  value  is  enhanced  by  a well-written  life 
of  Wilson,  a catalogue  of  North  American  birds 
by  Professor  Spencer  F.  Baird,  an  alphabetical 
index  of  genera  of  birds,  and  a copious  general 
index. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  editorial  function  is  exer- 
cised with  greater  discretion  or  a more  judicious 
reserve  than  it  has  been  by  Mr.  Rolfe  in  the 
preparation  of  his  edition  of  Hamlet.™  While  it 
is  free  from  “the  excessive  criticism  by  which 
many  of  Shakspeare’s  editors  have  made  a pe- 
dantic display  of  useless  learning,  it  is  full  in 
every  particular  essential  to  an  understanding  of 
the  play.  In  an  introduction,  after  brief  but  suffi- 
cient historical  sketches  of  the  early  editions  of  the 
tragedy  and  of  the  sources  from  whence  its  plot 
was  derived,  Mr.  Rolfe  brings  together  a number 


u American  Ornithology;  or,  The  Natural  History  of 
the  Birds  of  the  United  States.  With  Plates  engraved 
from  Drawing*  from  Nature  by  Alexander  Wilson 
and  Charlrr  Luoi  vn  Bonaparte.  3vola.,Svo.  Phil- 
adelphia: Porter  and  Coates. 

15  Shakspeare's  Tragedy  of  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  by  William  J.  Rolfk,  A.M.  With 
Engravings.  12mo,  pp.  285.  New  York : Harper  and 
Brothers. 
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of  critical  comments  selected  from  the  writings  of 
Goethe,  A.  W.  Schlegel,  Coleridge,  Thomas  Camp- 
bell, Mrs.  Jameson,  and  others,  in  which  the  struc- 
ture of  the  play  and  its  leading  characters  are 
carefully  analyzed,  while  briefer  remarks  on  spe- 
cial passages  are  to  be  found  in  the  notes  which 
are  grouped  under  their  appropriate  scenes  and 
acts  at  the  close  of  the  book.  In  these  notes, 
nearly  six  thousand  in  number,  and  the  fruit  of 
industrious  and  intelligent  research,  a large  mass 
of  valuable  material  is  unobtrusively  stored,  on 
matters  historical,  archaeological,  and  philologic- 
al; explanatory  of  difficult  or  ambiguous  words, 
phrases,  and  passages ; giving  views  of  the  various 
readings  and  parallelisms  of  Shakspeare;  and  il- 
lustrative of  the  manners,  customs,  and  incidents 
referred  to  in  the  text. 

A new  volume  of  poems  by  Whittier  is  sure 
to  merit  and  receive  a friendly  greeting.  Always 
careful  and  conscientious  in  the  execution  of  his 
work,  “The  Vision  of  Echard”15 and  its  compan- 
ion poems  are  conspicuous  instances  of  this  ex- 
cellent virtue  in  a poet.  The  two  principal  poems 
in  the  volume  are  on  strongly  contrasted  subjects, 
and  their  scenes  are  laid  in  as  strongly  contrasted 
lands.  The  first  has  for  its  theme  a vision  of  God 
in  a dream  to  the  Benedictine  monk  Ecliard,  as  he 
sat  “ where  Marsberg  sees  the  bridal  of  the  Moselle 
and  Sarre,”  and  relates  the  revelation  of  His  will 
to  the  dreamer  through  the  voice  of  a spirit,  till 
the  spoken  word  seemed  to  him  “ written  on  air 
and  wave  and  sod,”  and  “ the  bending  walls  of 
sapphire  blazed  with  the  thought  of  God.”  The 
other  is  a legend,  in  the  ballad  style  of  the  “ Witch 
of  Wenham  Lake,”  which  describes  how,  for  once 
at  least,  beauty  and  innocence  escaped  from  the 
net-work  of  circumstance  which  superstition  and 
malice  had  woven  around  them.  The  other  poems 
are  brief  examples  of  Whittier’s  happiest  powers. 

The  publication  of  the  Selected  Poems  of  Mat - 
tits*  Arnold 17  in  the  popular  “Franklin  Square 
Library”  was  evidently  prompted  by  a generous 
estimate  of  the  culture  aud  intelligence  of  its 
readers,  and  the  choice  of  the  selections  has  been 
guided  by  a sound  literary  taste.  The  poems  in 
the  collection  are  specimens  of  Arnold’s  earliest 
and  also  of  his  most  mature  work,  and  while 
they  afford  the  neophyte  an  excellent  study  of 
the  methods  of  a polished  artist,  they  will  give 
pleasure  to  all  lovers  of  the  poetic  art.  As  was 
to  have  been  expected  from  a poet  whose  ideal 
standard  of  the  Muse  was  that  she  is  “young, 
gay,  radiant,  and  adorned  outside,”  but  with  “a 
hidden  ground  of  thpught  and  of  austerity  with- 
in,” the  distinguishing  traits  of  Arnold’s  verse 
are  the  gracefulness  of  its  form  and  the  subtle  in- 
tellectuality of  its  interior  spirit.  ‘Notwithstand- 
ing, it  is  by  no  means  barren  of  passages  of  great 
warmth  and  tenderness,  though  it  rarely  rises  to 
the  height  of  passion,  and  is  never  sensuously 
emotional.  Those  of  his  sonnets  which  are  giv- 
en, especially  his  later  ones,  are  true  brilliants, 
and  his  romantic  poems  are  good  specimens  of 
legendary  narrative  poetry. 

That  poetry  finds  in  the  sister  art  its  best  and 
most  congenial  interpreter  is  exemplified  on  ev- 


14  The  Vision  of  Echard , and  other  Poem  a.  By  Jonx 
Ger.itMi.KAF  WifiTTiKU.  12mo,pp.  131.  Boston ; Hough- 
ton, Osgood,  and  Co. 

17  Selected  Poems  of  Matthew  Arnold.  “Franklin 
Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  32.  New  York:  Harper 
aud  Brothers. 


ery  page  of  two  sumptuous  volumes  reprodu- 
cing Cowper’s  Tfofc^and  Bryant’s  Thanatopsis ,13 
Both  are  copiously  adorned  with  illustrations  of 
unusual  excellence,  in  which  each  artist  evinces 
that  lie  has  been  a diligent  and  reverent  student 
of  the  poet  he  interprets,  and  has  caught  his  sub- 
tlest and  most  poetic  meanings.  The  illustra- 
tions of  Thanatopsis , by  W.  J.  Linton,  arc  finely 
imaginative ; and  those  in  The  Task — the  well- 
known  ones  by  Birket  Foster — are  picturesque 
studies,  in  which  nature  in  some  of  her  loveliest 
moods  is  painted  with  realistic  fidelity. 

The  Speaker’s  Commentary*0  w*as  undertaken 
in  1863,  at  the  instance  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  the  object  in  view  of 
supplying,  through  the  co-operation  of  scholars 
eminent  for  Biblical  learning,  a plain  explanatory 
Bible  commentary,  more  complete  and  accurate 
than  any  that  had  beeu  hitherto  accessible.  Un- 
der the  general  editorship  of  Canon  Cook,  of  Ex- 
eter, the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  been 
completed  with  great  acceptability,  and  the  in- 
stallment of  the  work  just  published  begins  the 
New  Testament  with  the  three  synoptical  gospels. 
The  Archbishop  of  York  contributes  to  the  vol- 
ume an  elaborate  general  introduction  on  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  four  gospels.  The  commentary 
and  critical  notes  to  St.  Matthew  were  prepared 
by  Dean  Mansel  (who  died  before  the  work  was 
published),  with  the  exception  of  those  on  the  last 
two  chapters,  which  were  supplied  by  the  editor, 
as  were  those  also  on  St.  Mark.  Those  on  St. 
Luke  w’ere  originally  prepared  by  the  Bishop  of 
St.  David’s,  but  have  been  completed  and  revised 
by  the  editor.  The  work  is  a valuable  contribu- 
tion to  theological  literature,  and  meets  the  neces- 
sities alike  of  the  professional  scholar  and  the 
intelligent  general  reader. 

The  singleness  w'ith  which  Professor  Shedd 
has  confined  himself,  in  the  latest  volume  of  his 
collected  essays,  to  subjects  bearing  directly  upon 
aesthetics  and  literature,  fairly  gives  it  the  right  to 
the  distinctive  title  of  Literary  Essay**'  A glance 
at  their  topics  will  show  their  adherence  to  pure- 
ly literary  subjects,  and  also  reveal  their  general 
drift.  Originally  written  at  intervals  from  1844 
to  1859,  they  comprise  elaborate  discussions  on 
the  true  nature  of  the  beautiful  and  its  relation 
to  culture,  on  the  influence  and  method  of  Eng- 
lish studies,  on  the  ethical  theory  of  rhetoric  and 
eloquence,  on  the  relation  of  language  and  style 
to  thought,  on  scientific  and  popular  education, 
on  intellectual  temperance,  on  Coleridge  as  a phi- 
losopher and  theologian,  etc.  Each  of  these  es- 
says may  be  read  with  pleasure  for  the  lucidity 
of  its  style  and  the  amplitude  of  its  illustrations, 
and  with  profit  for  its  accumulation  of  varied 
knowledge.  We  have,  however,  been  specially 
impressed  by  those  on  the  nature  of  the  beauti- 
ful, on  English  studies  and  intellectual  temper- 
ance, and  on  S.  T.  Coleridge.  The  last  will  be 


i ® The  Task.  A Poem.  By  William  Cow’pkr.  Illus- 
trated by  Biukkt  Fostkh.  8vo,  pp.  263.  New  York  : 
Robert  Carter  and  Brothers. 

19  Thanatopsis.  By  William  Culi.km  Bbyant.  Thin 
8vo.  New  York : (i.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

20  The  Holy  Bible,  according  to  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion, with  an  Explanatory  and  Critical  Commentary , 
and  a Revision  of  the  Translation.  Edited  by  F.  C. 
Cook,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Exeter,  etc.  New  Testament. 
Vol.  I. : St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  St.  Luke.  8vo,  pp.  472. 
New  York  : Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

21  Literary  Essays.  By  William  G.  T.  Siiedo,  D.D. 
Svo,  pp.  365.  New  York : Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
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recognized  as  a republication  of  the  scholarly 
analytical  essay  prefixed  to  Harper’s  edition  of 
the  poet’s  Works,  published  in  1852,  and,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  may  lead  to  a revived  interest  in  liis 
writings.  The  others  are  singularly  suited  to 
guide  the  taste  of  those  who  are  preparing  them- 
selves for  literary  or  professional  pursuits. 

The  secret  of  the  great  acceptability  of  the 
Seimons  of  the  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks*3  is  not  far 
to  seek.  Certainly  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  their 
bursts  of  oratory,  or  in  their  daring  flights  of 
imagination,  nor  in  the  seductiveness  of  their 
rhetorical  embellishments ; for  although  they  are 
rich  in  varied  eloquence  and  in  sustained  imag- 
inative power  of  a high  order,  their  dominant 
characteristics  are  unaffected  naturalness,  vigor- 
ous directness,  and  modest  simplicity  of  style. 
The  real  secret  of  their  power  lies,  however,  less 
in  any  characteristics  of  style  than  in  the  fine 
sympathy  and  tender  love  which  run  through 
them  and  kindle  a response  in  every  heart.  Mr. 
Brooks’s  methods  are  as  simple  as  his  style : al- 
most uniformly  he  first  resolves  the  absorbing 
issues  with  which  he  has  to  deal  into  their  ele- 
mentary principles,  subjecting  each  to  an  exhaust- 
ive analysis,  and  then,  after  explaining  and  illus- 
trating each  by  familiar  examples  drawn  from 
nature  or  experience,  he  rebuilds  them  before  the 
eyes  of  his  auditors  as  examples  for  their  warn- 
ing or  their  imitation.  In  this  process  he  touches 
every  spiritual  perplexity,  and  ministers  encour- 
agement or  consolation  or  aid  to  every  spiritual 
need.  Rarely  ever  dealing  dogmatically  with  a 
subject,  his  aim  seems  to  be  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
personal  religion  in  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  and 
to  nourish  them  there  by  his  affectionate  appeals 
and  earnest  reasonings  till  they  bear  fruit  abun- 
dantly. 

The  reader  of  Dr.  Dix’s  Sermons*  will  be  in- 
sensibly impressed  with  the  feeling  that  he  is 
listening  to  a message  carried  to  him  by  an 
accredited  messenger.  These  sermons  naturally 
fall  under  two  classes — those  which  elaborate  with 
clearness  and  brevity  the  high  themes  which  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  Christianity,  such  as  the 
mysteries  of  the  Godhead  and  the  incarnation, 
the  office  and  attributes  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
efficacy  of  the  Saviour’s  atonement,  and  the  reali- 
ties of  heaven  and  hell  and  God  as  revealed  in 
Holy  Scripture ; and  those  which  relate  to  man, 
his  accountability,  his  relationship  to  God  and 
other  men,  the  duties  which  he  must  perform, 
and  the  graces  and  virtues  which  are  indispensa- 
ble to  spiritual  growth.  In  this  latter  class  the 
sermons  on  action,  prayer  and  sorrow,  on  repent- 
ance, on  growth  in  Christ,  on  rash  and  irreverent 
forms  of  belief,  on  the  training  of  childhood,  on 
sacrifice,  submission,  and  affliction,  and  on  the 
life  battles  in  which  all  men  must  necessarily  en- 
gage, arc  models  of  teaching  at  once  authoritative 
and  persuasive,  and  abound  in  tender  and  wise 
counsels  for  the  furtherance  of  personal  holiness 
among  men.  Dr.  Dix’s  methods  of  illustration 
and  modes  of  enforcing  his  message  are  peculiar 
to  himself,  and  admirably  adapted  to  conciliate 
the  attention  and  assent  of  the  sagacious  and 


92  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Rector 
of  Trinity  Church,  Boston.  12mo,  pp.  8T1.  New 
York : E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co. 

23  Sermons,  Doctrinal  and  Practical  By  Mobq  an  Dix, 
S.T.D.,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York.  12mo, 
pp.  334.  New  York : E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co. 


practical  professional  and  business  men  of  a great 
commercial  centre.  Apparently  because  he  has 
felt  that  sentimental  and  rhetorical  appeals  would 
have  no  response  from  such  as  these,  of  whom  his 
hearers  are  largely  composed,  he  almost  invaria- 
bly addresses  the  conscience  and  the  will  through 
the  understanding,  and  seeks  to  influence  men  to 
right  belief  and  action  by  exhibiting  the  reason- 
ableness, equitableness,  natural  fairness,  and  ab- 
solute consistency  and  justice  of  the  religion  which 
he  preaches  and  the  life  which  it  requires  men 
to  lead.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that 
because  of  his  employment  of  such  wise  and  prac- 
tical common-sense  methods  his  sermons  lack 
the  higher  elements,  for  while  their  exterior  body 
is  thus  pre-eminently  practical,  their  interior  teach- 
ings and  setting  forth  of  truths  are  intensely 
spiritual.  As  lias  been  intimated,  Dr.  Dix’s  meth- 
ods of  illustration  are  peculiar  to  himself,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  observe  wherein  they  differ  from 
those  employed  by  the  two  great  preachers,  Dean 
Goulburn  and  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  whom  he  most 
resembles,  by  the  importance  ascribed  to  themes  in- 
tended to  aid  men  in  the  development  and  growth 
of  personal  holiness.  He  is  less  affluent  than 
they  in  pleasing  lessous  and  analogies  drawn  from 
natural  objects,  but  far  richer  in  those  which  are 
derived  from  the  experiences  of  individual  men, 
and  the  operations  of  their  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  nature. 

The  new  edition  of  Dr.  Hodge’s  text-book  of 
the  science  of  Systematic  Theology 84  is  not  a bare 
reprint  of  the  original  Outlines , which  appeared 
some  eighteen  years  ago.  Since  then  the  work 
has  been  largely  rewritten,  so  as  to  conform  to 
the  learned  author’s  increased  experience  and  to 
the  advance  made  by  modern  scholarship.  Sev- 
eral chapters  have  been  dropped,  and  six  new 
ones  have  been  added,  and  it  has  been  further 
enriched  by  extracts  from  the  principal  confes- 
sions, creeds,  and  theological  writers  of  the  great 
historical  Churches.  It  has  also  been  enlarged 
by  an  appendix  containing  two  not  easily  acces- 
sible “ confessions” — the  “ Consensus  Tigurinus” 
of  Calvin  and  the  “ Formula  Consensus  Helvetica” 
of  Heidigger  and  Turrctin.  Notwithstanding  its 
considerable  enlargement,  the  work  remains  a 
model  of  condensation,  and  is  an  authentic  ver- 
sion of  the*  Princeton  theology. 

The  appearance  of  a second  edition  of  Mr. 
George  C.  Eggleston’s  A Rebel's  Recollections * 
originally  written  in  1874,  indicates  that  its  mer- 
its as  a modest  contribution  to  history  from  the 
Southern  stand-point  have  had  kindly  recognition. 
To  those  who  have  not  yet  read  it  we  can  confi- 
dently say  that  its  pictures  of  the  mustering  of 
the  Confederate  army,  of  the  men  who  composed 
it,  of  the  temper  of  the  women  of  the  South  dur- 
ing the  crisis  of  war,  of  the  financial  straits 
that  were  experienced  and  the  financial  expedi- 
ents that  were  resorted  to,  and  of  Lee,  Jackson, 
Stuart,  and  other  of  their  military  leaders,  are 
very  spirited,  and  without  any  tinge  of  bitter- 
ness. 

A careful  inspection  of  several  of  the  little  vol- 
umes forming  “ Harper’s  Half-hour  Series”  sug- 


94  Outlines  of  Theology.  Rewritten  and  Enlarged. 
By  Aruiiiualp  Alkxandkb  II odor,  D.D.  Svo,  pp.  678. 
New  York : Robert  Carter  and  Brothers. 

98  A Rebel's  Recollections.  By  Grobok  Caht  Eggi.R- 
bton.  Second  Edition.  12mo,  pp.  860.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
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gesta  the  reflection  that  whoever  gives  them  the 
cold  shoulder  because  of  their  diminutive  size 
will  suffer  a great  deprivation  as  the  price  of  his 
mistaken  prejudice.  For  example,  here  is  one 
belonging  to  the  series  of  English  Literature 
Primers,  in  which  we  find  a well-executed  sketch 
of  the  Classical  Period  o f English  Literature , by 
Eugene  Lawrence,  covering  the  years  from  the 
birth  of  Milton  to  the  death  of  Gibbon,  and  giv- 
ing condensed  biographies  of  the  great  English 
poets,  wits,  philosophers,  statesmen,  dramatists, 
historians,  and  scholars  who  flourished  in  that 
period  of  intellectual  activity,  together  with  brief 
accounts  and  critical  estimates  of  their  principal 
productions,  and  references  to  interesting  histor- 
ical incidents  connected  with  them  and  their 
times. — Here,  again,  is  another,  containing  a re- 
production of  three  of  Macaulay’s  masterly  bio- 
graphical and  critical  essays,  illustrating  the  lives 
and  writings  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  John  Bunyan, 
and  Madame  D’Arblay. — Then,  under  the  modest 
title,  A PYinier  of  German  Literature , by  Helen 
S.  Con  a nt,  we  have  another  which  traces  in  flow- 
ing outline  the  growth  of  German  literature,  mov- 
ing with  rapid  and  graceful  touches  over  the  early 
period,  and  dwelling  at  greater  length  on  the  in- 
tellectual progress  of  the  last  two  centuries.  This 
later  period  is  illustrated  by  compact  and  brilliant 
sketches  of  the  most  celebrated  German  thinkers, 
and  by  skillful  epitomes  of  their  greatest  works. 
— In  another,  the  inimitable  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
ley  papers  are  rapt  from  their  scattered  isolation 
in  the  Spectator , and  brought  into  continuous  nar- 
rative form.  They  are  also  accompanied  by  a 
large  body  of  interesting  notes,  throwing  light  on 
customs,  events,  celebrities,  and  institutions  re- 
ferred to  in  the  text,  on  which  the  darkness  of 
nearly  two  centuries  had  settled. — Still  another 
is  a timely  contribution  to  the  prevailing  taste 
for  ceramics,  in  the  form  of  a Hand-Book  to  the 
Practice  of  Pottery  Painting , in  which  are  set 
- forth  with  minuteness  all  that  an  amateur  of  the 


fictile  art  needs  to  know  as  to  the  choice,  prep- 
aration, and  grouping  of  colors,  and  as  to  the 
tools  and  materials  required,  and  the  methods  of 
using  them,  together  with  the  steps  to  be  followed 
in  the  process  of  applying  the  pigments  to  the 
different  kinds  of  pottery. — And  finally,  to  com- 
plete the  variety,  the  last  of  these  unpretending 
volumes,  Behind  Blue  Glasses , is  a sprightly  nov- 
elette from  the  German  of  F.  W.  Hacklander, 
written  in  the  genuine  light  comedy  vein,  and 
sparkling  with  humorous  incidents  and  mirth- 
provoking  dilemmas. 

A budget  of  books  in  gay  bindings,  and  print- 
ed on  delicately  tinted  paper,  pleasantly  reminds 
us  that  while  the  publishers  are  busy  catering 
for  the  tastes  of  growm-up  folk  they  are  not  for- 
getful of  the  children.  Two  of  these,  Aunt  So- 
phy's Boys  and  Girlsy  and  Little  Neighbors  (E.  P. 
Dutton  and  Co.),  intended  for  children  of  six  or 
eight,  are  large  and  elegant  volumes,  written  in 
the  true  story-tdlling  style,  and  noteworthy  for 
the  abundance  and  quality  of  their  etchings  and 
engravings  of  subjects  attractive  to  the  little 
people.  Two  others,  Prairie  Days;  or,  the  Girls 
and  Boys  of  Oscgo,  and  My  Boyhood , from  the 
same  publishers,  are  designed  for  children  from 
ten  to  fourteen.  The  one  last  named  is  distinct- 
ively a boy’s  book,  and  what  it  has  to  tell  is  exactly 
suited  to  the  tastes  of  energetic  and  wide-awake 
boyhood.  Another  book  in  which  young  folk 
will  find  capital  entertainment  is  the  story  .of 
Nelly' 8 Silver  Mine , by  H.  H.  (Roberts  Brothers), 
which  starts  with  a picture  of  a Christmas  morn- 
ing in  a snug  New  England  home,  and  a recital 
of  the  delights  which  that  best  of  days  brought 
to  Nelly  and  her  brother,  and  then  transplants  us 
to  distant  Colorado  and  its  stupendous  scenery. 
Its  descriptions  of  the  cations  and  mountains, 
the  mines  and  miners,  and  of  the  life  that  is 
lived  in  that  outpost  of  our  country,  are  so  vivid 
and  precise  as  to  fire  the  fancy  and  instruct  the 
mind  of  the  young  reader. 


igiiitiir’®  Scientific  TUrnri). 


Astronomy. — Dr.  Peters  discovered  his  twenty- 
ninth  and  thirtieth  minor  planets  (Nos.  188  and 
189)  on  July  7 and  September  17.  Professor 
Watson  is  not  too  much  engaged  in  his  work  on 
a new  major  planet  to  add  occasionally  an  aster- 
oid to  our  system.  His  twenty -third  planet, 
No.  190,  was  discovered  September  20.  Swift’s 
comet  of  July  7 was  observed  well  by  Dr.  Peters, 
and  is  possibly  the  same  as  one  announced  by 
P.  Ferrari,  of  Rome,  as  having  been  discovered 
in  July.  No  news  of  this  came  to  this  country 
by  telegraph,  but  it  was  only  heard  of  by  a tele- 
gram in  the  London  Times.  With  regard  to 
Vulcan,  the  following  deductions  appear  not  to 
have  been  noticed : 1.  Leverrier’s  orbits  were 
said  by  himself  only  to  be  possible  if  the  incli- 
nation of  Vulcan  was  largo— say  12°  or  over;  2. 
Watson’s  observation  fits  one  of  Leverrier’s  or- 
bits, as  shown  by  Gnillot,  but  necessitates  a small 
inclination — say  6°  or  thereabouts ; 3.  If,  then, 
Watson’s  eclipse  Vulcan  and  Leverricr’s  transit 
Vulcan  are-  one  and  the  same,  this  new  planet 
must  be  on  the  face  of  the  sun  several  times  a 
year;  but  it  has  never  been  seen  on  the  thou- 


sands of  photographs,  drawings,  etc.  Thus  the 
ephemeris  of  Gaillot  is  meaningless. 

In  a recent  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century , 
by  Mr.  Lockyer,  the  writer  very  strongly  ques- 
tions Dr.  Henry  Draper’s  discovery  of  oxygen  in 
the  sun.  Mr.  Lockyer  says  he  has  gone  careful- 
ly over  the  whole  ground,  and  finds  (1)  that  the 
photograph  on  which  Dr.  Draper  bases  the  dis- 
covery is  not  one  competent  to  settle  such  an 
important  question ; (2)  that  he  does  not  find  the 
coincidences  between  bright  solar  lines  and  oxy- 
gen lines  in  the  part  of  the  spectrum  with  which 
he  is  most  familiar;  and  (3)  that,  comparing  Dr. 
Draper’s  photograph  with  the  fine  photograph 
of  the  spectrum  obtained  by  Mr.  Rutherford,  he 
“fails  to  find  any  true  bright  line  in  the  sun 
whatever  coincident  with  any  line  of  oxygen 
whatever.”  Recent  observations  at  Greenwich, 
by  Mr.  Christie,  and  by  Dr.  John  C.  Draper,  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  have  led  to  a similar  conclusion, 
and  the  whole  subject,  so  far  as  the  opinions  of 
scientific  men  are  concerned,  may  be  said  to  be 
in  an  unsettled  state.  Dr.  Draper  continues  to 
work  on  this  question,  and  if  a different  expla- 
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nation  of  his  remarkable  photographs  is  to  be 
found,  his  own  researches  will  undoubtedly  dis- 
close it.  At  present  the  question  stands  in  this 
way:  Dr.  Draper,  using  an  apparatus  definitely 
described,  obtains  certain  regular  coincidences 
between  the  bright  lines  of  oxygen  in  the  air 
and  bright  spaces  in  the  solar  spectrum.  These 
have  been  photographed  hundreds  of  times,  with 
many  conditions  varying.  His  explanation  of 
these  is  doubted  by  many  eminent  spectroscop- 
ists,  and  received  by  many  others.  In  the  mean 
time  no  other  satisfactory  explanation  has  been 
advanced. 

Dr.  Ball,  of  Dublin  Observatory,  has  made  a 
series  of  observations  on  the  parallax  of  61 
Cygni,  using  a different  comparison  star  from 
Briinnow’s.  The  result  is,  tt =0.4654"  ±0.0497". 
For  reference  the  following  older  results  may 
be  added:  Bessel  (1st),  7r=0.357" ; Johnson 
(1st),  0.526";  Struve,  0.511";  Auwers,  0.564"; 
Peters,  0.349".  Dr.  Ball  has  also  made  a work- 
ing list  of  forty-two  stars  which  a prion  seem- 
ed likely  to  be  near  our  system,  and  ha3  ex- 
amined these  stars  at  critical  times  of  their  ellipse 
of  parallactic  displacement.  In  no  case  was  a 
large  parallax  (7r>l")  indicated.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  may  be  mentioned  that  two  stars  are  wait- 
ing for  observers — one  mentioned  by  Fearnley 
in  the  Axt.  Nach.y  and  another  by  Yogel  in  his 
Sternhaufen  \ Peraei,  1877,  4 to. 

The  death  of  Emil  von  Asten  at  Kiel  on  August 
15  will  be  a great  loss  to  “ computing  astronomy,” 
as  it  may  be  long  before  another  can  be  found 
to  continue  the  re-investigation  of  the  motion  of 
Encke’s  comet,  with  which  Yon  Asten’s  name  is 
associated.  His  other  memoirs  are  on  the  mass 
of  Uranus,  on  the  temperature  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  on  various  metaphysical  subjects. 

Among  the  important  reports  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  is 
Glaisher’s  on  mathematical  tables,  ne  has  un- 
dertaken the  calculation  of  the  factor  tables  of 
the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  millions  on  the  plan 
of  Burckhardt’s  and  Dase’s.  These  tables  give 
the  least  factor  of  every  number  not  divisible  bv 
2,  3,  or  5,  and  the  series  will,  when  completed, 
comprise  1 to  3,000,000  (Burckhardt),  3,000,000 
to  6,000,000  (Glaisher),  6,000,000  to  10,000,000 
(Base).  Mr.  Glaisher  is  now  printing  the  first 
third  of  his  work. 

From  Nature  we  have  an  account  of  the  new 
work  of  Dr.  Schmidt,  of  Athens,  on  the  moon,  and 
his  lunar  map.  The  personal  history  of  Schmidt’s 
long-continued  labors  is  especially  interesting. 
In  1839  he  first  began  to  examine  the  lunar  sur- 
face, and  made  frequent  studies,  measures,  and 
drawings  up  to  1867.  At  this  time,  being  di- 
rector of  the  Athens  Observatory,  he  commenced 
his  final  map,  which  is  now  published,  on  a scale 
of  six  feet  to  the  moon’s  diameter.  This  was 
finished  in  1874,  and  is  in  twenty-five  sections. 
With  Lohrmann’s  and  Beer  and  Mtidler’s  maps  it 
will  make  the  surface  of  the  moon  better  known 
than  many  parts  of  the  civilized  globe,  and  will 
serve  as  an  invaluable  witness  in  any  future  ques- 
tions a3  to  secular  changes  in  the  lunar  surface. 

Otto  von  Struve  is  now  making  a tour  of  inspec- 
tion of  observatories  in  Europe,  for  the  purpose 
of  deciding  on  the  plan  and  construction  of  a new 
large  refractor  for  Pulkova. 

Meteorology. — In  our  meteorological  review  for 
September  we  note,  first,  the  publication  by  the 


Hydrographic  Office  of  the  United  States  Navy 
of  an  imposing  volume  of  charts  giving  infor- 
mation regarding  winds,  calms,  fogs,  rain  squalls, 
weather,  barometer,  temperature  of  the  air,  of  sea 
water,  and  of  evaporation — all  for  every  five  de- 
grees square,  and  for  each  month.  This  volume 
is  the  first  of  the  scries,  and  covers  the  Pacific 
Ocean  between  the  equator  and  the  45th  parallel 
of  north  latitude,  and  between  the  American  coast 
and  the  180th  meridian.  The  next  volume,  for 
the  north  and  south  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  well  ad- 
vanced, and  the  whole  series,  when  finished,  will 
cover  the  whole  navigated  ocean  surface  of  the 
globe.  This  important  work  was  begun  in  Sep- 
tember, 1876,  by  Lieutenant  T.  A.  Lyons  and 
other  officers  of  the  United  States  navy,  and  will 
by  them  be  continued  until  completed.  The  data 
are  supplied  by  log-books  of  the  United  States 
vessels  of  war,  and  the  journals  kept  by  mer- 
chant vessels  on  forms  supplied  by  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Office. 

The  regular  Monthly  Weather  Reviews  for  Au- 
gust, coming  to  hand,  as  usual,  about  the  10th  of 
the  following  month,  contain  many  additional  items 
relating  to  the  remarkable  local  storms  of  that 
month.  The  Canada  review  devotes  a short  post- 
script to  the  tornado  and  terrible  hail-storm  which 
passed  over  Norwood  and  near  Toronto  on  August 
8 ; hail-stones  weighing  one  and  a half  pounds  were 
caught  and  measured.  The  average  weight  of  a 
large  number  was  half  a pound.  The  larger  ones 
averaged  one  to  every  yard,  the  smaller  ones  one 
to  every  inch.  The  review  for  the  State  of  Iowa, 
by  G.  Heinrichs,  gives  maps  showing  the  rain-fall 
during  thirty  storms,  and  illustrating  the  definite 
regular  gradation  of  rain-fall  from  the  centre  of 
a storm  outward.  The  Signal  Service  Review  for 
August  has  an  especially  interesting  abstract  of  a 
report,  by  Professor  W.  H.  Brewer,  on  the  tornado 
at  Wallingford,  Connecticut,  on  the  9th;  it  also 
gives  a remarkably  long  list  of  tornadoes  and 
local  storms  during  the  month.  At  the  close  of 
this  review  there  is  given  a list  of  Signal  Service 
stations  at  which  the  duration  of  the  total  eclipse 
was  observed.  As  showing  the  extensive  corre- 
spondence of  this  office,  it  may  be  added  that  295 
stations  are  stated  to  have  sent  in  reports  con- 
cerning this  eclipse. 

The  reduction  of  observations  of  earth  tem- 
peratures at  various  stations  in  Russia,  and  a gen-* 
eral  discussion  of  similar  observations  elsewhere, 
form  the  subject  of  the  latest  publication  by  Wild 
— the  hourly  variation  of  temperature  under  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  elucidated  by  him  for  the 
first  time.  The  only  collection  and  comparison  of 
similar  observations  that  we  happen  to  know  of 
were  made  by  Abbe  in  working  up  the  data  rela- 
tive to  the  hatching  of  grasshopper  eggs,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  recent  report  of  the  United  States 
Entomological  Commission.  Wild’s  paper  is  of 
pre-eminent  thoroughness  and  ability,  and  must 
form  a starting-point  for  many  new  investigations 
into  this  important  subject. 

The  separation  of  meteorology  from  the  Na- 
tional Observatory  at  Paris  has  been  officially 
consummated,  and  the  new  “Central  Meteoro- 
logical Bureau,”  with  Mascart  at  its  head,  has 
been  created  under  the  Minister-  of  Public  In- 
struction. The  bureau  is  charged  with  all  studies 
and  applications  of  meteorology. 

In  Phyxics , Jevons  has  continued  his  researches 
on  Pedesis,  the  name  which  he  has  given  to  the 
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well-known  Brownian  movement  of  microscopic 
particles.  To  decide  between  the  hypothesis  that 
this  movement  is  due  to  surface  tension,  as  some 
hold,  and  the  one  which  ascribes  it  to  chemical  o: 
electromotive  action,  held  by  the  author,  Jevons 
made  the  experiment  in  a solution  of  soap.  Since 
soap  lessens  the  surface  tension  of  water  without 
affecting  its  conductive  power,  the  pedesis,  if  due 
to  surface  tension,  should  be  lessened  by  it.  The 
reverse,  however,  proved  to  be  the  fact,  the  pedetic 
motion  becoming  considerably  more  marked  on 
the  addition  of  soap,  even  when  not  only  china 
clay,  but  also  ferric  oxide,  chalk,  and  barium  car- 
bonate were  employed.  The  author  believes  from 
his  experiments  that  the  detergent  action  of  soap 
is  due  to  pedesis,  by  which  minute  particles  are 
loosened  and  diffused  through  the  water,  so  as  to 
be  readily  carried  off.  The  high  cleausing  power 
of  rain  or  distilled  water,  in  contrast  with  that  of 
impure  hard  water,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
electric  conductivity  of  the  former  is  lower,  and 
hence  pedesis  is  higher.  The  addition  of  salts  to 
water  increases  its  conductivity  but  diminishes  its 
pedetic  and  detergent  power.  If  the  salts  be  alka- 
line, the  pedetic  power  is  lessened,  but  the  water 
sets  on  oleaginous  matter.  But  if  soap  be  also  add- 
ed, we  have  the  advantage  of  both  the  alkali  dis- 
solving power  and  of  the  pedetic  cleansing  power. 

Rayleigh  has  discussed,  in  a lecture  delivered 
before  the  Royal  Institution,  the  theory  of  main- 
tained vibrations  in  acoustics,  confining  himself 
to  that  class  of  such  vibrations  of  which  heat  is 
the  motive  power,  and  particularly  to  the  case 
where  the  vibrating  body  is  a mass  of  air  more 
or  less  completely  confined.  The  most  common 
form  of  the  phenomenon  is  that  often  observed 
in  blowing  a bulb  on  a glass  tube,  first  investi- 
gated by  Sondhauss,  though  the  more  familiar 
examples  of  the  hydrogen  singing  flame  and  the 
tube  of  Rijke  are  also  cases  in  point.  The  ex- 
planation seems  to  be  that  the  heat  is  communi- 
cated periodically  to  the  mass  of  air  confined  in 
the  sounding  tube  at  a place  where  in  the  course 
of  a vibration  the  pressure  varies.  The  phenom- 
ena, however,  are  yet  quite  complex. 

Carnelley,  having  determined  by  careful  calo- 
rimetrical  experiments  the  fusing-points  of  vari- 
ous salts,  has,  in  conjunction  with  Williams,  made 
use  of  the  data  thus  obtained  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  boiling-points  of  substances 
which  are  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  ther- 
mometers. Fragments  of  two  or  three  salts  are 
placed  in  the  vapor  or  liquid,  and  examined  to 
see  if  they  melt.  Thus,  for  example,  while  sodi- 
um chlorate  melts  in  the  vapor  of  mercuric  chlo- 
ride, sodium  nitrate  docs  not.  Anthracene  vapor 
melts  potassium  nitrate,  but  not  the  chlorate ; its 
boiling-point  is  between  339°  and  359°.  The  au- 
thors hope  to  fix  in  this  way  the  boiling-points  of 
potassium,  sodium,  etc. 

Hofmann  has  devised  a new  form  of  camera 
lucida,  which  seems  to  be  an  improvement  upon 
the  ordinary  instrument.  In  place  of  a total  re- 
flection prism  he  uses  two  mirrors,  one  metallized, 
the  other  plain,  placed  at  a fixed  angle.  The 
latter  mirror  transmits  the  rays  coming  from  the 
pencil,  and  at  the  same  time  reflects  a part  of 
the  rays  coming  from  the  object  to  be  drawn, 
and  which  have  already  been  reflected  from  the 
metallized  mirror.  A neutral  tiufc  glass  or  & set 
of  lenses  may  be  attached  to  the  apparatus  for 
special  kinds  of  work. 


Thompson  has  described  a rainbow  phenome- 
non, seen  chiefly  in  Switzerland,  in  which  radial 
streaks  of  light  devoid  of  color  are  observed  with- 
in the  primary  and  without  the  secondary  bow. 
He  explains  it  by  supposing  that  the  wedge- 
shaped  radial  streaks  are  beams  of  sunlight, 
which  become  visible  by  diffuse  reflection  from 
particles  of  matter  in  their  path,  just  as  the  ap- 
parently divergent  beams  of  sunrise  or  sunset  be- 
come visible.  Being  practically  parallel,  they  ap- 
pear to  converge  in  the  point  exactly  opposite  to 
the  sun  by  perspective,  just  as  the  parallel  beams 
of  the  sun  appear  divergent.  Since  the  rainbow 
has  for  its  centre  the  point  opposite  to  the  sun, 
such  beams  must  have  positions  radial  with  re- 
spect to  the  bow.  They  have  never  been  ob- 
served crossing  the  dark  span  between  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  bows.  The  phenomenon  is  a 
frequent  one  in  Wyoming  Territory. 

Stoney  and  Reynolds  have  studied  the  peculiar 
absorption  spectrum  of  the  vapor  of  chlorochro- 
mic  oxide,  which  is  of  special  interest  because  it 
supplies  information  as  to  the  duration  and  char- 
acter of  the  motion  of  the  molecules  of  the  vapor 
which  produces  it.  The  spectrum  consists  of  lines 
of  various  intensities,  but  uniformly  distributed. 
Of  these  105  have  been  examined,  and  from  their 
position  it  has  been  ascertained  that  they  are  all 
to  be  referred  to  one  motion  in  the  molecules  of 
the  gas,  of  which  motion  they  are  all  harmonics 
or  quasi-harraonics.  On  the  first  supposition  this 
motion  is  repeated  810,000,000,000  times  every 
second  in  each  molecule.  From  the  succession 
of  intensities  it  is  surmised  that  this  motion  is  in 
some  way  related  to  that  of  a particular  point  in 
a violin  string  vibrating  under  the  influence  of  the 
bow,  t.  e.y  a point  nearly  but  not  quite  two-fifths 
of  the  string  from  one  of  the  ends. 

Hurion  has  examined  in  the  laboratory  of  Mas- 
cart  the  spectrum  of  iodine  vapor,  and  shows 
that,  as  Le  Roux  had  observed,  this  spectrum 
is  produced  by  anomalous  dispersion,  the  blue, 
contrary  to  the  usual  order,  being  less  deviated 
than  the  red.  Using  a hollow  prism  of  glass, 
placed  inside  a hot-air  bath,  the  author  has  suc- 
cessfully measured  the  refractive  indices  for  the 
blue  and  red  rays,  and  finds  them  as  follows : for 
the  blue  1.019,  and  for  the  red  1.0205.  This 
gives  0.06  for  the  negative  dispersion  of  iodine 
vapor,  which  is  very  near  the  positive  dispersion 
of  flint-glass.  Assuming  that  the  refractive  pow- 
er of  a substance  is  independent  of  its  physical 
state,  the  calculated  indices  for  solid  iodine  would 
be  for  the  red  1.89,  and  for  the  blue  1.83,  the  val- 
ues obtained  from  measurements  of  the  refrac- 
tive power  of  a solution  of  iodine  in  carbon  disul- 
phide being  2.07  and  1.98  respectively. 

Gaugain  has  recorded  the  curious  fact  that  a 
bar  of  steel  magnetized  at  400°  or  600°  C.  not 
only  loses  it  magnetism  gradually  as  it  is  cooled 
until  it  becomes  zero,  but  that  then  magnetism 
of  contrary  sign  appears,  and  increases  until  the 
bar  reaches  the  temperature  of  the  air,  never  be- 
coming, however,  as  intense  as  the  original  mag- 
netism. On  again  heating  it  the  same  effects  are 
produced  in  the  inverse  order,  and  they  may  be 
reproduced  many  times  without  remagnetizing. 
To  account  for  this  result  the  author  proposed 
the  hypothesis  that  the  bars  which  presented  the 
phenomena  consisted  of  two  layers  of  magnetism 
of  contrary  name,  which  were  differently  modified 
by  the  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  bars. 
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HARPER'S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


To  test  the  question  experiments  were  made  with 
a steel  tube  inclosing  a steel  rod,  forming  a mag. 
netic  system.  If  the  tube  be  magnetized,  the  rod 
inserted,  aud  then  withdrawn,  the  latter  is  found 
magnetized  like  the  tube.  But  if,  before  with- 
drawing the  rod,  the  system  be  heated  to  300° 
and  allowed  to  cool,  the  tube  has  lost  nearly  the 
whole  of  its  magnetism,  and  the  rod  has  become 
oppositely  magnetized.  The  same  results  are  ob- 
tained if  the  rod  be  magnetized  in  place  of  the 
tube.  Moreover,  if  both  tube  and  rod  be  mag- 
netized at  the  ordinary  temperature,  or  at  300°  to 
400°,  and  be  at  once  separated,  they  arc  magnet- 
ized alike.  But  if  the  system  be  cooled  before 
withdrawing  the  rod,  their  magnetism  is  opposite. 
If  the  magnetization  has  been  effected  at  300°  to 
400°,  reheating  the  system  increases  the  direct 
magnetism  of  the  nucleus,  and  at  the  same  time 
diminishes  the  inverse  magnetism  of  the  tube. 

Gaiffe  has  contrived  two  simple  forms  of  gal- 
vanometer, one  for  measuring  electromotive  force 
directly,  and  the  other  for  measuring  current 
strength.  In  the  former  the  coil  has  a high  re- 
sistance (about  3000  units  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion committee),  so  that  the  resistance  of  the 
rheometer  may  be  neglected  in  comparison,  and 
the  deflections  of  the  needle  be  sensibly  propor- 
tional to  the  electromotive  forces.  By  means  of 
two  additional  resistance  coils  the  resistance  may 
be  increased  ten  and  fifty  times.  The  circle  is 
graduated  empirically  into  sixty  divisions,  each  of 
which  represents  one-tenth  of  a volt  when  the 
galvanometer  resistance  alone  iSf  used.  Electro- 
motive forces  from  0.1  to  150  volts  may  thus  be 
measured.  The  latter  galvanometer  has  a coil  of 
low  resistance,  with  shunts  by  which  its  delicacy 
may  be  still  further  reduced.  Using  the  galvanom- 
eter alone,  oue  division  on  the  scale  represents 
one-ten-thousandth  of  a B.  A.  unit.  With  the  first 
shunt  the  divisions  represent  hundredths,  and 
with  the  second  whole  units.  Current  strengths 
from  0.0001  to  200  units  may  thus  be  measured. 
These  instruments  are  accurate  to  one  per  cent., 
sufficient  for  testing  currents  used  in  medicine, 
for  which  they  were  devised. 

Sabine  has  investigated  the  remarkable  mo- 
tions which  are  produced  by  placing  a drop  of 
very  dilute  acid  upon  the  clean  surface  of  a new- 
ly filtered  and  rather  rich  amalgam  of  some  met- 
al which  is  positive  to  mercury.  The  drop  does 
not  lie  still,  as  it  would  do  on  pure  mercury,  but 
sets  itself  into  an  irregular  jerky  motion.  This 
is  true  of  copper,  tin,  antimony,  zinc,  and  lead 
amalgams.  If,  however,  amalgams  of  metals 
negative  to  mercury  be  used,  such  as  gold,  plati- 
num, and  silver,  the  drop  lies  quite  still.  Sul- 
phuric, hydrochloric,  oxalic,  and  acetic  acids  were 
used,  and  all  produced  the  result,  but  in  differ- 
ent degrees.  In  oxygen  the  movements  are  in- 
creased ; in  hydrogen  they  are  arrested.  The 
author  hence  infers  that  the  motions  result  from 
alternate  deoxidation  of  the  mercury  beneath  the 
acid  by  electrolysis,  causing  the  drop  to  contract 
by  an  altered  surface  tension,  and  rcoxidation 
outside  of  the  drop,  causing  it  to  expand  again 
over  the  surface. 

In  Chemistry , Muntz  has  made  a research  upon 
the  formation  of  alcohol  in  the  cells  of  growing 
plants,  and  finds  that,  when  confined  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  nitrogen  or  any  gas  not  containing 
oxygen,  the  presence  of  alcohol  can  be  invaria- 
bly detected,  even  after  only  a few  hours’  expos- 


ure, while  none  appeared  in  other  similar  plants 
not  thus  treated.  The  experiments  were  made 
with  beets,  maize,  geranium,  cabbage,  etc.,  and 
the  results  arc  regarded  as  confirming  the  views 
of  Pasteur,  that  the  alcoholic  fermentation  pro- 
duced by  ordinary  yeast  is  simply  an  exaggera- 
tion of  the  normal  action  of  all  organic  cells  in 
the  absence  of  oxygen. 

Wilson  has  presented  to  the  British  Associa- 
tion a paper  on  the  amount  of  6ugar  contained 
in  the  nectar  of  various  flowers.  A single  flower 
of  fuchsia  contains  7.59  milligrams,  of  which  1.69 
is  fruit  sugar  and  6.9  cane  sugar.  A flower  of 
everlasting  pea  has  9.93  milligrams,  8.33  being 
fruit  and  1.60  cane ; a raceme  of  vetch  3.16  mil- 
ligrams, 3.15  being  fruit  sugar,  a single  flower 
giving  0.158  milligrams  of  fruit  sugar.  A head 
of  red  clover  gave  7.93  milligrams,  5.95  being 
fruit  and  1.98  cane,  each  floret  giving  0.132 
milligrams,  0.099  being  fruit  sugar;  a flower  of 
monk's-hood  6.41  milligrams,  4.63  being  fruit 
sugar.  Approximately,  then,  100  heads  of  clover 
give  0.8  gram  of  sugar,  or  125  give  a gram,  and 
125,000  a kilogram.  As  each  head  contains 
about  60  florets,  it  is  evident  that  to  obtain  a 
kilogram  of  sugar  7,500,000  florets  are  required. 
Now  as  honey  contains  about  75  per  cent  of 
sugar,  5,600,000  flowers  would  yield  a kilogram 
of  honey,  or  say  two  and  a half  millions  a pound. 
Since  this  nectar  is  only  of  use  to  the  flower  by 
attracting  insects  to  it,  and  in  this  way  fertiliz- 
ing the  plant,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  secreted  at  the  time  only  when  the  visits  of 
insects  would  be  beneficial — «.  e.,  when  the  an- 
thers are  shedding  their  pollen — it  is  interesting 
to  notice  the  connection  now  pointed  out  between 
the  amount  of  nectar  a flower  secretes  and  the 
results  of  insect  visits  in  changing  the  size,  shape, 
color,  etc.,  of  the  flower. 

Zoology. — An  interesting  essay,  by  Y.  Sterki,  on 
the  infusoria,  especially  Oxytricha  and  its  allies, 
will  serve  to  keep  up  the  interest  in  these  organ- 
isms. Siebold  and  Kblliker’s  Zeitschrift  also 
contains  the  fifth  paper  on  the  anatomy  and  de- 
velopment of  sponges,  by  Professor  F.  E.  Schulze, 
the  present  essay  describing  and  figuring  the  met- 
amorphosis of  Sycandra  raphanus. 

Additional  essays  by  II.  Ludwig  on  the  finer 
anatomy  of  the  sand-stars  and  brisinga — a deep- 
sea,  many-armed  star-fish,  found  in  deep  water 
off  the  coast  of  Norway  and  in  the  abysses  of  the 
North  Atlantic — will  interest  the  special  student. 

The  bracliiopoda  dredged  in  the  North  Atlantic 
in  1868-70,  on  the  expeditions  of  H.M.S.  Light- 
ning and  Porcupine , are  being  fully  described 
and  figured  by  J.  Gwyn  Jeffreys  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London.  Par- 
ticular attention  is  given  to  the  vertical  distribu- 
tion and  the  geological  range  of  these  shelled 
worms,  regarded  still  as  mollusca  by  the  author. 

A writer  in  the  Ametncan  Naturalist  for  Octo- 
ber notices  the  curious  fact  that  at  a point  near 
White  House  Landing,  Virginia,  on  the  Pamunky 
River,  where  fresh-water  mussels  {Unio)  abound, 
it  has  been  found  impossible  to  raise  ducks,  for 
the  reason  that  at  low  water  the  ducklings  were 
liable  to  be  caught  by  the  mussels  and  held  until 
drowned  by  the  rising  tide.  This  story,  Mr. 
Mather  adds,  was  afterward  confirmed  by  the  Pa- 
munky Indians,  who  live  on  an  island  below 
White  House,  and  who,  with  every  facility  for  rais- 
ing large  quantities  of  ducks,  do  not  keep  them. 
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A synopsis  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Wilson  of  the  Pycnogo- 
nida  of  New  England,  or  spider-like  insects,  which 
lire  from  low-water  mark  to  a depth  of  fifty  or  a 
hundred  fathoms  in  the  sea,  appears  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Each  species  is  illustrated,  and  this 
neglected  though  interesting  group  receives  good 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  author. 

The  attention  of  critics  has  been  lately  given 
to  a statement  of  Fritz  Muller,  of  Brazil,  an  em- 
inent German  naturalist,  as  to  whether  a prawn 
(Penan*)  is  really  an  exception  to  all  other  shrimps, 
etc.  (Decapods},  and  has  young  of  the  nauplim 
form  instead  of  the  zoea  form,  the  nauplius  being 
an  oval  six-legged  larva,  and  forming  the  early 
stage  of  the  entomostracous  Crustacea,  such  as 
the  water-fleas  ( Cyclops ).  The  supposed  fact  that 
Penarus  was  bom  in  the  nauplius  stage  of  exist- 
ence was  supposed  to  be  a strong  fact  for  the 
truth  of  the  evolution  theory.  Recently  Mr.  C. 
Spence  Bate  has  questioned  whether  Penreus  has 
a larval  form  like  a nauplius,  and  demands  from 
Muller  proof  of  his  assertion,  the  latter  having 
admitted  that  his  evidence  was  of  a circumstan- 
tial nature.  Mr.  Bate  remarks  that  “ after  fully 
considering  the  subject,  it  appears  to  me  that 
Fritz  Muller’s  nauplius  may  be  the  larval  condi- 
tion of  a schizopod,  more  or  less  related  to  Eu- 
phausia,  or  it  may  he  the  young  of  one  of  the 
suctorian  parasites,  but  that  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  not  the  young  of  any  known 
prawn,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  determine  its 
relation  to  Penceus.” 

The  causes  of  the  humming  of  insects  have 
been  studied  by  P6rez,  who  finds  that  among 
Hymenoptera  and  Diptera  humming  is  due  to  two 
distinct  causes — one,  the  vibrations  of  which  the 
articulation  of  the  wing  is  the  seat,  and  which 
constitute  the  true  hum ; the  other,  the  friction 
of  the  wings  against  the  air — an  effect  which 
more  or  less  modifies  the  former.  Among  the 
powerful-winged  Lepidopteray  such  as  the  sphinx- 
es, the  sweet  and  mellow  hum  of  these  insects  is 
due  only  to  the  rustling  of  the  wings  by  the  air. 
This  sound,  always  grave,  is  the  only  one  pro- 
duced; it  is  not  accompanied  by  basilary  beat- 
ings, on  account  of  a peculiar  organization,  and 
especially  from  the  presence  of  scales.  In  Libel - 
fo&i,  the  dragon-fly,  the  base  of  whose  wings  is 
provided  with  soft  and  fleshy  parts,  there  does 
not  exist  true  humming,  but  a simple  noise  due 
to  the  rustling  of  the  organs  of  flight. 

A swarm  of  locusts  (Acridinm  peregrinum)  is 
reported  in  Psyche  to  have  boarded  the  ship  Har- 
rti&wry,  of  Boston,  on  the  passage  from  Bordeaux, 
bound  to  New  Orleans,  on  the  2d  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1865,  in  latitude  25°  28'  north,  longitude  41° 
33'  west,  making  the  nearest  point  of  land  1200 
miles  off.  They  came  on  board  in  a heavy  rain- 
squall,  the  clouds  and  ship’s  sails  being  full  of 
them  for  two  days,  as  certified  to  by  E.  G.  Wis- 
well,  master  of  the  vessel.  This  species  appeared 
in  Corfu,  in  Spain,  and  even  in  England.  The 
Corfu  swarm,  adds  Mr.  Seudder,  was  composed 
of  the  variety  with  yellow-colored  hind-wings,  and 
therefore  came  from  Northern  Africa,  where  that 
form  is  found,  while  the  Spanish  and  English 
swarms  were  of  the  rose-colored  variety,  and  must 
have  originated  in  Senegal.  “But  the  most  in- 
teresting point  of  all  is  the  fact,  first  pointed  out 
by  Stol,  that  all  the  other  species  of  that  grbup 
of  the  genus  to  which  this  species  belongs  are 


American;  whence  it  is  highly  probable  that  A, 
peregrinum  also  is  indigenous  to  America,  from 
whence  it  has  been  recorded.  Its  occurrence  in 
mid-ocean  in  such  numbers  is  a clear  indication 
that  it  originally  flew  from  one  continent  to  the 
other  in  sufficient  numbers  to  establish  itself  in 
a new  home.” 

The  distribution  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  locust 
has  been  this  season  observed  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Pack- 
ard, Jun.,  the  secretary  of  the  United  States  En- 
tomological Commission,  in  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
Utah,  and  Idaho.  It  was  only  locally  injurious 
in  Northeastern  Utah,  and  though  abundant  in 
Idaho  north  of  and  about  Franklin,  the  commis- 
sion feel  authorized  to  state  that  there  will  be  no 
general  invasion  of  the  Western  States  and  Ter- 
ritories in  1879,  though  it  was  found  by  Messrs. 
Thomas  and  Packard  to  be  spread  in  small  num- 
bers in  the  parks  and  plains  as  w ell  as  mountains 
of  Colorado,  and  to  occur  in  very  small  numbers  in 
Western  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  and  Montana.  Por- 
tions of  Northern  Utah  and  Montana  are  annual- 
ly afflicted  by  them.  The  results  of  investigations 
this  year  confirm  the  views  stated  by  the  Commis- 
sioners in  their  report  issued  in  July  last. 

The  maple -tree  bark  louse,  occasionally  de- 
structive to  the  maple,  has  been  studied  with 
care  by  Miss  Emily  A.  Smith,  an  illustrated  ac- 
count appearing  in  the  American  Naturalist . 

A case  of  mimetic  coloring  in  tadpoles  is  re- 
corded by  Sarah  P.  Monks  in  the  American  Nat- 
uralist for  October.  She  finds  that  the  tails  of 
the  tadpoles  resemble  the  submerged  lower  leaves 
of  a plant,  Ludovidgia  palustris , in  color,  width, 
and  shape.  The  resemblance  in  color  was  so 
striking  that  a friend,  who  was  not  on  the  look- 
out for  analogies,  mistook  a leaf  for  a tadpole. 

In  a communication  to  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  on  the  saurians 
of  the  Dakota  cretaceous  rocks  of  Colorado,  Pro- 
fessor Cope  drew  attention  to  the  habits  of  those 
dinosaurians,  so  remarkable  for  their  thin-w’alled 
dorsal  and  cervical  vertebrae.  He  wTas  of  the 
opinion  that  the  caverns  were  not  filled  with  car- 
tilage, but  with  diverticula  from  the  lungs  or  oth- 
er air  cavities.  He  advanced  the  theory  that  the 
species  of  Camarasaurus  and  Amphicadias  were 
dwellers  in  water,  sometimes  of  considerable 
depth,  where  they  walked  on  the  bottom  and 
browsed  on  the  algo?,  and  sometimes  land  plants 
growing  on  the  shore.  The  long  fore-limbs  and 
long  neck  of  Camarasaurus  were  further  evidence 
that  the  animal  reached  upward  for  food,  as  the 
giraffe,  or  for  air  when  submerged. 

Engineering  and  Mechanics . — As  supplement- 
ary to  our  late  reference  to  the  government  sur- 
vey for  the  Delaw  are  and  Maryland  Ship-Canal,  we 
may  report  the  following  suggestions  as  to  avail- 
able routes  therefor,  which  it  is  affirmed  will 
receive  the  attention  of  the  engineers  in  charge 
of  the  work.  One  route  proposes  to  make  use  of 
theChoptank  River  (wfiich  enters  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  below  Cambridge,  about  fifty  miles  from  Bal- 
timore) as  a part  of  the  canal  as  far  as  Indian 
Creek,  thence  running  directly  across  to  the  north- 
west fork  of  the  Nanticoke,  and  thence  in  a direct 
line  to  Broadkiln  Creek,  about  Three  miles  above 
the  Delaware  Breakwater.  The  length  of  this 
route  is  estimated  at  about  forty  miles.  An- 
other route  starts  from  the  St.  Michael  River,  at 
Royal  Oak,  forty  miles  from  Baltimore,  thence  to 
the  Choptank  at  a point  above  Lord’s  Landing, 
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thence  to  Cabin  Creek,  and  thence  to  the  Broad- 
kiln  on  the  Delaware  Bay.  Another  route  is 
from  the  Sassafras  River,  thirty-five  miles  from 
Baltimore,  across  to  Deep-water  Point,  making 
use  of  Blackbird  Creek,  the  distance  across  which 
is  about  thirty  miles.  The  route  which  appears 
to  meet  with  most  favor,  however,  is  that  using 
the  Chester  River  from  Baltimore  to  Queens- 
town (twenty-eight  miles),  and  thence  directly  to 
the  Broadkiln — a distance  of  fifty -five  miles. 
The  advantages  of  a canal  connecting  the  two 
bays  for  the  commerce  of  the  cities  of  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York  have  already  been 
pointed  out,  and  we  need  only  add  to  what  has 
already  been  said  the  statement  that  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Maryland  Legislature  the  city  of 
Baltimore  was  authorized  to  aid  the  canal  to  the 
extent  of  $500,000. 


Referring  to  the  natural  gas  wells  of  East  Liv- 
erpool, Ohio,  which  appear  to  be  largely  utilized, 
a correspondent  of  the  Cleveland  Leader  states 
that  they  supply  the  light  and  heat  for  the  town 
almost  exclusively.  The  city  is  lighted  with  it, 
and  the  street  lamps  are  left  burning  continually, 
day  and  night,  as  the  gas  costs  nothing,  and  it  is 
therefore  not  worth  the  trouble  to  extinguish  it 
It  is  conducted  into  the  grates  and  stoves  of  pri- 
vate houses  for  heating  and  cooking  purposes, 
and  furnishes  steam-power  for  many  of  the  lar- 
gest pottery  and  iron-stone  china  establishments 
there  located.  As  to  the  duration  of  the  supply, 
it  is  affirmed  that  “ the  first  well  discovered  now 
burns  as  brightly  as  when  first  opened,  and  for 
the  last  twenty  years  has  never  flagged  in  brill- 
iancy, while  none  of  those  now  in  operation  have 
ever  shown  any  signs  of  giving  out.” 


<£Mnr’B  IMstorirol  Htcarit. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  24th  of  October. — 
State  elections  were  held  October  8 in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  and  West  Virginia.  In  Ohio  the 
plurality  for  Milton  Barnes,  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  Secretary  of  State,  was  3498.  As  com- 
pared with  the  vote  in  1877,  both  the  Republican 
and,  the  National  vote  showed  large  gains — the 
former  of  25,000  and  the  latter  of  9000,  while 
the  Democratic  vote  showed  a loss  of  659.  In 
Iowa  the  Republican  majority  for  Secretary  of 
State  was  about  15,000.  In  Indiana  and  West 
Virginia  the  Democrats  had  majorities;  in  the 
former  State  10,000,  and  in  the  latter  5000. 

The  New  Hampshire  Prohibitionist  Convention, 
at  Nashua,  October  1 5,  nominated  Asa  S.  Kendall 
for  Governor.  The  Delaware  Greenback  Conven- 
tion, at  Wilmington,  October  17,  nominated  Dr.  K. 
J.  Stew'art  for  Governor. 

The  new  Canadian  ministry  is  thus  constituted : 
Premier  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Hon. 
Charles  Tupper;  Minister  of  Finance,  Hon.  S.  L. 
Tilley ; Minister  of  Agriculture,  Hon.  J.  H.  Pope ; 
President  of  the  Council,  Hon.  John  O’Connor; 
Minister  of  Justice,  Hon.  James  Macdonald ; Min- 
ister of  Militia,  Hon.  L.  F.  R.  Masson ; Postmas- 
ter-General, Hon.  H.  L.  Langevin;  Minister  of 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  Hon.  J.  C.  Pope;  Minister 
of  Customs,  Hon.  Mackenzie  Bowell;  Secretary 
of  State,  Hon.  J.  C.  Aikens;  Receiver-General, 
Hon.  Alexander  Campbell;  Minister  of  Inland 
Revenue,  Hon.  L.  F.  G.  Baby. 

The  Eastern  question  again  offers  threatening 
aspects.  The  Czar  of  Russia  has  sent  a letter  to 
the  powers  asking  them  to  unite  in  compelling 
Turkey  to  execute  her  share  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  setting  forth  in  detail  the  points  in  which 
the  Porte  has  failed  to  fulfill  its  engagements  as 
specified  iu  that  treaty.  It  intimates,  also,  that 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  was  only  explanatory  of  and 
a supplement  to  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  and 
that  both  must  be  read  together.  This  letter, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  recent  threatening 
attitude  of  Russia  toward  Turkey,  and  her  un- 
pleasant relations  with  England  in  Asia,  is  deemed 
to  be  a step  toward  re-opening  the  questions  that 
were  considered  as  settled  at  Berlin. 


A dispatch  from  Simla  to  Reuter’s  Telegraph 
Company  confirms  the  report  that  the  Ameer’s  re- 
ply to  the  Viceroy  of  India  is  uncon ciliatory  and 
unsatisfactory.  The  Daily  News's  dispatch  from 
Simla  gives  the  following  as  the  substance  of  the 
Ameer’s  message:  11  You  may  do  your  worst,  and 
the  issue  is  in  God’s  hands.” 

The  German  Reichstag,  October  19,  adopted 
the  entire  Socialist  Bill,  as  amended,  by  a vote  of 
221  to  149.  The  operation  of  the  bill  is  limited 
to  a period  of  two  and  one-half  years. 

The  City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  Scotland,  closed  its 
doors  October  2,  with  liabilities  stated  to  amount 
to  $50,000,000.  Frauds  have  been  discovered  in 
its  management,  for  which  its  officers  have  been 
arraigned. 

DISASTERS. 

October  8. — An  excursion  train  on  the  Old  Col- 
ony Railway,  returning  to  Boston  from  a boat- 
race,  was  wrecked  by  an  open  switch,  in  the  town 
of  Quincy,  near  Boston.  Of  the  1500  passengers 
twenty-one  were  killed  outright  and  over  150  were 
injured. 

October  16. — During  a panic  in  the  Baptist 
church  at  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  nine  colored  peo- 
ple wrere  killed  and  thirty  wounded. 

October  11. — Panic  in  the  Colosseum  Theatre, 
Liverpool,  England.  Thirty-seven  persons  killed. 

Octobet'  20. — Railway  collision  in  Wales.  Twelve 
persons  killed  and  over  twenty  seriously  wounded. 

OBITUARY. 

October  6. — In  Boston,  Massachusetts,  the  Rev. 
Nehemiah  Adams,  D.D.,  author  of  A South  Side 
Vietc  of  Slavery , in  his  seventy-third  year. 

October  19. — In  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Benja- 
min H.  Latrobe,  the  eminent  civil  engiueer,  aged 
seventy-one  years. 

October  20*. — At  Huntington,  Long  Island,  Rear- 
Admiral  Hiram  Paulding,  of  the  United  States 
navy,  aged  eightv-one  years. 

September  27. — At  Gotha,  in  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha,  Dr.  August  Heinrich  Peterraann,  the  emi- 
nent geographer,  aged  fifty-six  years. 

October  12. — In  France,  Felix-Antoine-Phili- 
bert  Dupanloup,  the  celebrated  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Orleans,  aged  6eventy-six  years. 
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FROM  the  recently  published  biography  of  Al- 
exander H.  Stephens  we  cull  the  following 
anecdote: 

“While  on  the  subject  of  old  Georgia  school- 
masters, our  readers  will  perhaps  forgive  us  if 
we  mention  another,  though  he  has  no  immedi- 
ate connection  with  our  narrative.  His  name 
was  Duffie,  and  he  swayed  the  rod  in  an  adjoin- 
ing county.  He  was  a preacher  as  well  as  teach- 
er, and  in  the  latter  character  he  wielded  the 
hickory  and  took  his  dram  in  all  respects  like 
the  rest  of  his  brethren.  He  was  a great  poli- 
tician, and  took  a lively  interest  in  all  the  local 
affairs  of  the  county.  One  Friday  afternoon, 
when  there  was  to  be  next  day  a horse-race  at 
the  county  town,  one  of  the  competitors  in  which 
was  one  of  his  political  leaders,  he  admonished 
his  boys  in  the  following  fashion : 

“ * Boys,  I suppose  you  know  that  there’s  going 
to  be  a horse-race  in  town  to-morrow.  Now, 
boys,  don’t  you  go  to  it.  But,  boys,  if  you  do 
go,  don’t  you  bet ; whatever  you  do,  don’t  you 
bet  But,  boys,  if  you  do  bet — mind  what  I tell 
you : if  you  do  bet,  be  sure  to  bet  on  Abercrom- 
bie’s mare !’  ” 

“When  I travel  by  rail,”  said  an  eminent  di- 
vine at  an  English  station,  the  other  day,  “ I se- 
lect a first-class  carriage  in  the  middle  of  the 
train,  I enter  the  middle  compartment  of  that 
carriage,  and  I take  the  middle  seat  in  that  com- 
partment— in  medio  tutissunus  ibis — and  I leave 
the  rest  to  Providence.” 

“It  strikes  me  he  leaves  precious  little  to 
Provideuce,”  said  an  eminent  descendant  of  Mr. 
Toodles,  sotto  vocey  who  was  standing  by. 

Dcring  the  early  part  of  the  rebellion  the 
majority  of  the  Committee  on  Army  Supplies  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  reported  in  favor 
of  granting  supplies,  while  a strong  minority  re- 
port opposing  the  grant  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Vallandigham.  After  the  reading  of  the  minori- 
ty report,  Mr.  Thaddcus  Stevens  inquired  of  Mr. 
V.  whether  his  report  was  signed  by  all  the  oppos- 
ing members  of  the  committee.  Mr.  V.  replied, 
testily,  “ Yes,  Sir, -and  not  one  of  them  has  made 
his  mark.” 

“ And  never  will,”  retorted  Stevens. 


When  Kentucky  had  among  its  Congressional 
delegation  a Marshall,  somewhat  distinguished 
for  his  pomposity  if  not  for  his  ability,  Mr.  Thad- 
dcus  Stevens,  in  the  course  of  debate,  referred 
to  the  “ distinguished  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
whereupon  Marshall,  rising  in  his  place,  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Stevens  with  the  question,  “ Does  the 
gentleman  refer  to  me?” 

“ Xo,  Sir,”  replied  Stevens ; “ whenever  I speak 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Kentucky  I 
always  mean  Mr.  Crittenden.” 


Galloway  Gossip  is  the  title  of  a modest  vol- 
ume containing  a series  of  articles  illustrative  of 
tbe  manners,  customs,  and  peculiarities  of  the 
aboriginal  Piets  of  Galloway,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  editor.  Our  cleric- 
al readers,  we  are  sure,  will  enjoy  the  following: 

“ Young  Cuddie  Lauchison,  or  M‘Lauchlan  at 


the  Isle,  was  a New  Licht  elder  down  about  Whit- 
hem,  and  a powerful  hand  at  a prayer,  and  he 
coulcl  give  no  bad  a discoorse  by  a time,  when 
there  was  occasion.  The  minister  took  a notion 
of  a new-fangled  kind  o’  religion  they  ca’t  a Sun- 
day-school ; and  Cuthbert,  as  a forbye  righteous 
man,  took  a great  hand  in’t,  and  imagined  it 
would  make  all  the  lads  and  lasses  into  saints, 
and  banish  every  kind  of  wickedness  out  o’  the 
parish.  One  Sunday  they  were  giving  out  prizes 
for  the  best  attendance,  and  Cuddie,  as  the  min- 
ister was  absent,  improved  the  occasion  by  giv- 
ing a discoorse  on  Sunday-schools.  ‘Ay!’  says 
he,  ‘this  parish  is  joost  like  the  city  o’  Jericho; 
it’s  hotchin’  wi’  sinners ; an’  oor  minister’s  like 
Joshua  the  prophet  mairehin’  roon  aboot  it  wi’ 
the  ram’s  horns,  an*  blawin’  like  the  verra  deevil. 
Ay,  an’  we’ll  blaw  an’  we’ll  rair  an’  we’ll  shoot 
till  the  wa’s  o’  wickedness  come  rattlin’  aboot 
their  lugs  like  a thousan*  cairtfu’s  o’  stanes.  An’ 
whut  ir  ram’s  horns,  think  ye  ? just  the  boms  o’ 
a muirlan’  tip;  but  the  tip  horns  that  Joshua 
tootit  on  had  nae  siller  rims  on  them  an’  nae 
Siller  mooth  - piece,  like  the  trumpets  nooadays, 
an’  nae  gran’  polishin’  on  them ; na,  na ; they 
were  joost  coorse  ruhh  horn9  wi’  a hole  bored  in 
the  sma’  cn*  o*  them  wi’  a red-het  aim.  An’ 
wliaur  is  the  tip  horns  o’  Joshua  noo,  tae  blaw 
the  wa’s  o’  oor  Gallawa  Jericho  ? Ay,  wbaur, 
think  ye?  they’re  the  elders  an’  Sunday-school 
teachers  that’s  stannin*  afore  ye ; an’  wi’  the  help 
o’  the  Lord  we’ll  toot  an’  we’ll  blaw  an’  we’ll  rair 
frae  yao  en’  o’  the  parish  tae  the  ither,  till  the 
wa’s  o’  wickedness  is  fleein’  in  a thousan’  dinners. 
Come  up , lasses,  an*  get  yer  pidei'-books  P ” 

Concerning  the  long-bow,  no  American  effort 
can  surpass  one  that  comes  to  us  from  Scotland : 

“ It  was  told  that  Colonel  Andrew  M‘Dowall, 
when  he  returned  from  the  war,  was  one  day  walk- 
ing along  by  The  Myroch,  when  he  came  on  an 
old  man  sitting  greetin’  on  a muckle  stane  at  the 
road-side.  When  he  came  up,  the  old  man  rose 
and  took  off  his  bonnet,  and  said, 

“ 4 Ye’re  welcome  hame  again,  laird.’ 

“ 1 Thank  you,’  said  the  colonel ; adding,  after  a 
pause, 4 1 should  Burcly  know  your  face.  Aren’t 
yon  Nathan  M‘Culloch  ?’ 

“ 4 Ye’re  richt,  ’deed,’  says  Nathan;  4 it’s  just 
me,  laird.’ 

44  4 You  must  be  a good  age,  now,  Nathan,’  says 
the  colonel. 

44  4 I’m  no  verra  auP  yet,  laird,’  was  the  reply ; 

4 I’m  just  tumt  a hunner.’ 

44  4 A hundred !’  says  the  colonel,  musing ; 4 well, 
you  must  be  all  that.  But  the  idea  of  a man  of  a 
hundred  sitting  blubbering  that  way ! What  ever 
could  you  get  to  cry  about  ?’ 

44  4 It  was  my  father  lashed  me,  Sir,’  said  Nathan, 
blubbering  again ; 4 an’  he  put  me  oot,  so  he  did.’ 

“ 4 Your  father !’  said  tbe  colonel ; 4 is  your  fa- 
ther alive  yet  ?’ 

44  4 Leevin  ! ay,’  replied  Nathan ; 4 1 ken  that  the 
day  tae  my  sorrow.’ 

44  4 Where  is  he?’  says  the  colonel.  4 What  an 
age  he  must  be ! I would  like  to  see  him.’ 

44  4 Oh,  he’s  up  in  the  bam  there,’  says  Nathan; 

4 an’  no  in  a horrid  gude  humor  the  noo,  aither.’ 

44  They  went  up  to  the  bam  together,  and  found 
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(he  r\i her  hv,?y  ilp'cMiiiig  iho  barley  with  t h e big; 
5&i)  ^n*i  fearful.  §cd tig  Nathftu  and 

the  Umi  coming  iri,  he  ,'t^)j)i?d  aud  «aiuled  flic 
cdlohel,  \wfifir,  a t ier  ioqtftrimj  how  he  Was,  a&kfeii 
him  mail  liad  s troofc  fot, 

“ ‘The  £nun»  raead  »\  r»iyk  the  f&tiUfr,  ‘ thetas 
nae  d«w»np  wi'  him ; he  > ima-c  o<>»  o1  * mischief. 

I had  t*H>  tv  k Mm  thU  >nonnn'>  jhrthr<>iri!i  riant® 
fiit  grandfather  F*} 

hi ju  re.vAT  folk  art*  not  given  to  chahgcvatf  per 
herewith  simple : 

•Mite  us  a htory  nr  Dvo } Vi*ra  wed,  tbot.h 
herd's  yin.  (teorj'C  OdtriMpte  wua  & dcrttnyi;,  and 
. hi?  Ibtii  ill  a weetha  tr  h luihsivut'  Pil  cherry  road- 
■t'liti  in  Tin*  Inch,  limt  iu*  came  nut  o)  AvcduVe, 
arid  st>  hivwrts  j /kiDd  of  jMihly  • *mi  a* 

he  to  thU  VndimHO*,  hn  rtn,>  n-4  Very 

well  wifh  Ihe  of  Uh*  kirk;  for 

ataofth  ^Tsfrtrcv  Vahumn  do**  not  menu  very 
?nud»  m it«v  way  ••?  ohjiH,>it,  but  vuvln-r  tin:  other 
way,  he  had  a \i  can  that  p««k  rti„e  Wt^ 

y smiAttf*  minister  #ittt  hjs  w&V  pp 
to  try  iyjji  ft  fr v> ' ihendnt  tde r i>f 

wife  hcui  b.i*u.ttt  tkat.&cka 
timtf  ytrlfe*. • i/^.;;:dy, t ;. .,:  . ■,' , , ■ . i, 

-y'^Ay^  Hay.*  tlie  niinifi^  wit)»  a sympathizing 
.d^SiSfe  * wA  iiiuW*  iafcjb.- comfort  in  tbu  kuuwMfgo 
rWa  the  Locd  ha?  taken  it  to  a \tetyvt*  plutx\’ 

.‘sv u vn£  aoufsfc,  Sir,*  siiyfe  «if  hte 

■godlm^ ; “ we  to:j^t!uij|v  tfcEftrj  lui*  him  mfc 
:.iiu  l5(.'oUehui*v  bosont  big ihWiUHe,  1^ 
ly  vprv  luntl  of  WlU^  ' '■  1 ’ '•’  - ■ .V 

u 4 Ahiiiimpva  i»OHnm,  my  uaod  mMn,1  nny&  thi 
; i irfe>ihmliA»ii^  bosom  you 
“ 1 i i)j<nif.j  ib^t-hing  o*;ib^  kifi.?, ^Jr^.  ♦*«>■«  Vb^ordy , 

;.•  * t ' nihati  W lia l 1 :‘fcky.  Yfer  if  bniit« uis  jn#< »u» 
m.iy  v|«>  t^ueueb  tor  a wh^p  hiabawu  (tAk4  tmi 
mtr  •r&in'V  pauh  hao  Hjceaii  p\t «'>  a’.  b»V ;jfw;tfh.K  • 
tips!  tav  itrtl^bub'ar  bi>s<uii  this  kui^  v 

auil  tve'iv  no  gmm  to  chun^  ° y 

From  no  nM  tfiuibthi.t fk^n>^:<^iuntry  wo 
hvw,  tvpjed  from  a oindi^toiie  in 

thii  Jitit  !*3isy:  vprk  : | 

i ffOT.litJf  l:  \Vf  yiftf 
.DUnI  .iiay  tt), 

Aud  YTiH 

'We  honor  thrrs*'  fvho  no  Ilf<  lire, 

Awti  ittHnk  ihom  tOJ  oo?  UiKirty- 


ing  kunivn  a,  “inp  pt . iltii-  'Moihmlist 
Clbit'oh,  ft  gresii.  crowd  turned  out.  to  hear  tbo 
Yj*'<lfcau»rY  sermoa.  After  prfyXchin^,  U Was  ptitV> 
(VS^eA-  to  take  Up  a eoliecUon  w pay  oft  ihc. 
A-iiOfeb  d*rbt.  An  appeal  was  niubi,  and  the 
brothers  came  Im  ly  with  tin  ir  <u(»scriu- 

viiftM  ; but  if  wins  found  tiu  counting  it  up  that  a 
i>\vilofturs  were  luck  rug.  Brother'  John  TiHcr^ 
i.»\  oM  'Virginian,  and  a M-ronVi  -couf-in  of  Bmificr 
Mhvh(db  a member  of  llir  doHoh,  o i m l bad 
i\\  iba Vv -^uh^ribwi  humlt»d  (ioiliirs.  Dudug 
the  ^cond  appeal  the  p roar  her  notice  BrotUer 
Tctpr  jvurrim*  bi^  bam]  j u iu>  pocket. 

V|  A\ydlfc‘t  said  rpYuluM  W itch'd  1,  “ are  ypu  gfung 
down  in  your  pocket  for  aiorA  xiiodcv,  lhbrtu.r 
•TVb>rfT  ; * . . ^f;0V:  r'^]  ‘ 4-  :; 

said  Brother  Telei';  " I hih  hunting;  fe 

\\',\  luiijtdar.’' 

fyuoking  him  Haight  >Xi  the  eye?.  Bother 
MU^Ml  >-ahh  ^Th’uv  i*  \m  *;uio  pVuce  in  the 
Uibl-  time  «W  i we  of  UtUrco.;* 

- W that  if  *1  mh\:  Iir<>ttt6r  T>rtpr 

;.:V v if#J  ibai  f f i 3 ffyy^  f til  * rii  i>o  til  thy  sidl,*  H 
reuyvi  kavlBcoibcr  Atiid/cU 
. THh  Ivmu^bt  down  t ini*  hmu*e,  an<io  |V»  br¥<(ip;bt 
out  the  baiajtc*>  of  the  money  to  jraj. 

oif  ific-iiuielVtudfifea*  of  tlm  chorch, 

A*. every  bt>dy  if*  that  port  ion  of  KftusieyknoWi 
John  Tder,  of  course  ibny  VftU  lu.lty.  wppreviatc- ; 
tire  joke 


rw$#; 


Tins’  epitaph  <m  o y*?uug  {fttlv  wko  w‘B.y  uv^:- 
dcHUiiy -shot  |*f  u ^CbnubjkfltedJ-  tono  t 

f biiio  iu  rhe  grAYt^ard  at  $&k:  fteB>hv  New 
Ilanipshiro  i 

’i'ijtip  left  .tfii?  lovely,  hloomine  danphtwt 
Vj\  (be  TftrilkUtua  hand  of  a ri*v«Hgtiol  Jtenry^ 
Oil  the  way  (o  ycluvit  he  met  tier, 

Aiftl  vflrti  a eav  s*wl£-eeckcd  plMul  shot  h?f. 

in  the  suuic.  prav^yanl  n woman  is  eulogised  ^ 
invviug  hM'ix  '1*  good  mother  and  a loving;  eou- 

Tna>:g  or  four  y(‘A>A  ago.  the  Metbodists  of  Fl 
Botaikh  Kansas,  eiimpfefeyd^  <\mt  church  build 
ing,  and,  in  At)Jicrpal5un  p£U;$r&l, tt&T  sent  for 
Bi  stiver  B.  P.  M i back  can  - 

did.*tc  ior  fSuvcrruir,  To  cutfw  ov#*j  to  £i  Dorado 
and  <kdt/*Atc  f pew  ehu rdt  <X&  lire  appointed 
duty  Brother  Mitchell  iiVbio  h&  appocirance.  Bfc^ 


IPUPH  g^pMppi 

.V/'-'ViCV  ^ ;>V  '-.V  i’’ '*.•■'• 

V-M;  UTw  t{V»;  6.  * Wt  in.” 

TOM*S  LTTXl*E  ST  A ft*  mt,  TilS  AJiT  A^f/  THE 
WOMANS 

SwtiRT  Msry*  pledged  to  T6m,  wia  fair 
At rf  e>7U.H*thb  yOUPg  anti  J-litn. 
fi»m  hived  her  tnil»  and  ouc  don? 

Ur  surom  thiii  ehe  iuw»I  him: 

Fr*rf  hvULmi?  hiMlUidly  Jth^  ring 
Timt  the  luppy  flat, 

She  a^«vcd  : Wijon  tunrriH  in  the  spring. 

Dear  Torn,  hst'b  Uvi.\  tto  <pdcf  i. 

4t  IjiUf*  linvc  our  plciwiot  litUc  place, 

Oor  book**  a tfiend  or  lur»/  : 
ftt*  pnl«H\iK>  trtnvd,  but  jurt: yogt  bice 

For  tow,  nhd  ndnr?  thr  yihh 
Won't  that  tw>  ntee  ^ t!\i*  & tivywitH  •* : 

Khi*if”  ««Kt  Torn,  *■*  m cbury,  ;yV  • ' 

So  devp  mul  ttT4»,  my  iove  has  •gtowo- 
I uowhlp  you,  my  ittwy'd*. 
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“ami  very  *aJ, 

And  \&y  Mgh  wiUii*. 

A ml  ym  <m  Hot;  c^ntwwpi*c<?  J 

•T|.iw  th»m^..  an;  )iu*  mVvv  yorl.” 

“ l frj»  o'it\%  /"•  sjfake  Tttm  V 
M Aribl  eu'>*jgli-~to  l<j»V£ 

J’T-tui  i hiit  fcitriv  f otfh  vr$us  Mtfrv-  changed ; 

thr  eye*  «A-cjteUtVl  ^fk-jk  w »>!*•; 

11  «r  sfnOtfth  fair  hair  !»,•  jb»S  ^ranged, 
aim)  i>ut.vwl  m Mu- 

More  and  biota  »n.'Uv>i>  eiie  gn?w,  ami  qu|l< 
ln«  ni^l>}£‘  of  t.iMu#  . 

The  Rhtfft&t  notice  >x»u*  7-rti:h  J\t£hX 
She  act  T o»uV  p.:k*r  htW  'tf./hU:g. 

As  ou iv  he  Jttff  her  at  the  door, 

“ A llo ijeand  Uttrw  £t*>d-fdghV' 

Sighed  Mary,  ssn&nt  a*  ne’er  tataroiv 
K»or  TftiU  revived.  ftkwbd  %faht. 

‘*  \f  ary/*  hi ? #aid,  “ytfu  hw  1>n;  s^t  ? 

Wc  hitvk  nor  grow n nrnwUr  7” 

^ TJo  not  b»*  Toth  1 vm»,^iow 
1*i d atn*iyiihg  with  Thunder. 

“TltalV  tmm  Uiii  tiixxu'.wh  duhnt  *kehe. 

I’ll  ■;'■•'■<<  ••!  far.  V 

Quoth  Totmi  *‘ I <knrt  kmw  wl&f  you fu?au. 
,v Then  Iklv-ti tin*  ft  H;- 


She  was  a tender,  nestling  thing, 

A girl  that  loved  her  home, 

A ftort  o{  dove  with  folded  wing, 

A bird  hot  Tiiivda  to  i oam, 

Bn*  gently  reel  her  little  claw 
The  shnfle  to  carry) 

Within  ft  bnebmuTt?  stronger  paw— 
The  very  girl  to  marry. 

Their  courtship  was  a anmnier  aea, 
-monMi,  »o'  bright,  no  cuhu, 

TIM  one  rlnv  Mary'  rv*iie*?ly 


Endured  Tom  » Circling  unn. 

And  lOokod  ns  if  she  thought  or  plunued. 

tier  rat  it » forehead  wrinkled, 

She  beat  a tattoo  op  hii*  hand, 

Her  eyed  were  strange  aud  twinkled. 

She  never  heard  Tom’a  fond  remarks, 

Ilia  “ nweeiy- twenty  dear/* 

Or  noticint  onVe  the  little  larks 
fl«  phtyril  to  make  her  hear. 

“ What  aU<s^  he  begged,  “ n»v  petay  pet  ? 

What  bite,  my  love,  I wonder?'’ 
aDc>  nor  he  t riding.  Torn.  I*ve  met 
JWfissso*  Slwkd^ata  Thunder, V 


I'HOfESftUlt  bUAKUt'lUli*:  T11CN1»KB, 


“ Thunder  T *ahl  Tom;  “and  who  Is  he?’ 

M Yoo  goose  1 why,  don’t  you  know  ?* 
“l  don’t.  She  never  frowned  at  me. 

Or  called  me  ‘ goose.’  And  though/* 
Thought  Torn,  “ it  may  be  playfnlut**, 
ft  rack}*  my  const  itatlou. 

“ tV by,  Thnnder  taaches  with  euccesa 
JOramatic  elocution. v 

u Oh  ! Ah  t Indeed  ! nttd  what  Is  thnt  ? 
My  notion  Is  but  faint.” 
ft**  art/’  said  Mary,  brisk  and  pat. 

Torn  thought  tlmt  “art”  meant  paint 


'U»h4  4.  {&•<*, 

* Oi'ar  Vo vc,  adtVftt. 

Anon,  cood  nnrse.  Sw^t  MMiitAgio*,  bt.  true. 
Hfar  but  a Hflte,  ! Will  come  again.’ 

Now,  Tout, 5ay  ‘ UU^s\.  billed  ulghll’1’ 

SiiMl  Tom,  w hh  ivesh'.dhui, 

11  p^ht/'  '•  VViotw t that's  not  right; 

You've*  u*>  M 

At  Tofnv  nett  ctt)l  he  heard  up  ^ta!ra 
A laugh  inoHt  totHl  and  ; 

Ti»v  n Msrv,  knocking  down  tw  chairs, 

I’  OUC  nrah/nig  like  ft  tiorpK 

•‘•flu!  ha  { hu  ! Well.  Governor,  ho’-v  aro 
ye?  I v«>  Ih'cii  down  five  thnes,  ciimlmig  up 
Vour  stairs  It<  ruy  long  rlmhbij.’ 

Tind’s  rniuftdy/' atm  »u»d.  mad/* 

SM»d  Tub!.  ''“‘  Mad  ?*  Ttnl  Ofdiclja  f 
4 ru<  y bore  him  lumdweud  on  his  bier. 

Ami  on  bis  grave  rAthl'd  maOy  a tear/*’ 
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She  chanted,  very  -vUd  kod  ami  \ 

Then.  vrhh»kcd  otJT  on  Kunyl* : ' ••••v/'c-;\:' 

M ‘ You  toil!  xi  lh*-anod5mr«s  dumped  Jly. 
l>l>ou  any  foul, /a  IU~^a  WicfcaJ  lUv  r 

She  cWred  hud  ptnvM.  UVvV  mw<'f  scenes, 

And  mwurheti  n iiwv  ^tnrlj  r<?fe, 
WtuTe.dftckJly  Hjl*  Mcvefuf.mhH** 

Hid  the- riiagrncuthi  anhk- 

,Sii,.  wept,  she  *«mj£»r  sh* swore— 

From  &hula*pwrr+*f  vwjitmg ;' 

A wild,  ob«tr/tfcted  (ttttk  %bT  w-\W. 

And  round  tho  xvow  yrubt  tearing. 


VLt.y*  i*MWS*M*  V'JTU  A-  tV9 \Ztip, 


Oh,  * ryi  It*  hip*'  m\d  hkrrt"  **  Anti  you 
Are  fitfbff  Hnil-u^o ft,  tny  dArtingi-* 

‘‘■My  money, Tcbo,  is  |^ou<s— U .M*~H 

•‘That'#  uuidinl,  w.ltti  a £tA£}wi*4.” 

11  f tovA  ymi  rnor*  thwn  xvonJ»  cau  any, 
iVvtr  Tpm/f  ife  iptye  u n«rt. 
•-4^MiuryV*A  ihat  tr*mj w*t  pLtajr  ♦*- 
TonvfrV*  from  my.  hvnrh?*/ 

Up.  ti*ok  UiR'  t>m1r;ftfmuy  bend, 

With  ftli  itft  spent  umrdffnpa. 

So  £eiitfy  to  lit*  breiiftt.  ebu  fee* id 
No  wbrii  |>nt  ewcet  parinth&lfctiA. 

“Can  yon  CnrgWe  mr,  Torn,  for—*  M i4i> 
Ha  flohdred  out  tha  pittas 
*' Aty  JnVe,  ycni’m  natterhed  far  A \vtiW 
The  crowded  public  way* 

An?  hard  lor  even  the  strongest  heart; 

Your*  Uetf*  too  ftottjy  bum  to; 
rTowcvrt  woman  rhouee  her  art. 

Tut  art  mhet  cboo <w  lift  witanm.  •’ 


am*  Uvhvnu  umc  Vy&y* 


And  every  word  nod  every  p*ri*n 
Made  Mary  “ nuote  u speech." 

If  Tom  was,  sad  (and  im  tiftri  ntufe), 

She’d  say,  Jn  tiohbbic:  eweeh, 

“ ‘ ClilfurC  why  don't  you  #potiir  lo 
At  flower*  Cor  a present 
Site  leeriftd.  -uud.  wijt£,  coortetUsMy, 

** % W hen  dairies  p&st  tuni violets  bine.’ 
Tom  jblufUtd,  ^Thivr*  not  ph*a»snt,M 

But  Mary  took  often?*.*  at  thiflr. 

* You  have  do  hoijL”  schl  she, 

*'/Kor  art,  nod  dp  not  know  the  Miss 
(Jt  notnvody,  ■ 

Thb  tht-y  talk  about 

Lights  »I1  The  vriiv  before  me; 

It's  ^tUfe  xuy  duty  f°  ’ come  nnf,’ 

Aud  aU  mgr  fridulB  tmpluro  me. 

Thro-  ttbHrtti*  Ot  Thunder  T hove  found 
;V  fnOv'<dr*r{»  *b<h  «idd 

* i’ll  clear  ^inmtwne  wUb  « bounds 
rTom  notify  shiMik,  bW  biutd»>  t -/  .r 
41  I ftnii  nut  I ail  to  hr?  '(hO  'rn^,v 
<Tv>m  U»oUOfl  a lhoii*a)WL  pithy.) 

‘‘And  m Im  courts  oir  liin 
flVr  BOit  jtv  VV«j fbnu  citiv*.* 

And  M/irj  weni;  >ut  Afjiry  c^me 
To  $?rief  wiitiln  u ; 

And  in  a numUi  she  crvrn^  to  TbtnT 
cciHltf,  swoerK?ind  meek. 

Tom  wo « ryioired  r hit*  tiirirt  vrsm  none  fyi 
The  hardest  oif  the  yWno*t 
<4Oh,  Tom,n*ho  ftobfreil;  u jt’ Joofefal  Uko  fim, 
But:  art  ia  dreadf ol  ounieat. 

•-  , • 

“ Why,  art  tnenns  w/>rh  »ml  and  bcAr 
All  aorta  of  fe/indinMoov  .fhv. 

To  dread  the  crlMea  *»o  you  . dare 
Not  iuok  a pcd*etMiiTtmgb ; 


a**  Irou  * ouervit  « k,  touT* 
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the  departure  of  the  train.  Many  traveller* 
have  unfavorable  reminiscences  of  it.  Tire 
approaches  are  difticult ; the  shoals  are  va- 
riable. and  t he  ciiTretits  are  strong  ; t he  bar 
i*  only  passable  to  large  vessels  for  a short 
time  at  eaeli  tide;  and  the  ease  and  safely 
of  the  pilots  task  in  New  York  Harbor  are, 
not  found  by  the  navigator  at  tbo  estuary 
of  tlie  Mersey,  for  the  hydrographical  em- 
barrassments are  supplemented  by  others 
of  a meteorological  nature. 

The  late  Mr.  Greeley*  distinction  between 
tin*  statement  charged  against  bitn.  Hint  ev- 
ery Democrat.  was  a horse  t!»ief?  and  bis  retyi 
utterance,  that  be  bad  never  known  oho 
who  was  not,  serves  ns  here,  for  though  WR 
arerjnite  unwilling  to  soy  that  the  weather 
is  persistent ly  inclement  at  the  Liverpool 
bar,  our  experience  includes  very  few  in- 
stance*  to  the  contrary;  and  of  .all  ulxrnd- 
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r INHERE  were  over  170  cabin  passengers 
1.  on  board  our  steamer  as  she  sailed  up 
the  Mersey,  most  of  them  being  pleasure- 
seekers,  and  some  having  much  time  at  their 
disposal,  with  elaborate  itineraries  that,  eoi- 
t-r»-v4  pretty  nearly  every  place  on  the  Con- 
fluent from  Dieppe  to  Constantiiu'pb* ; hut 
only  t wo  of  the  voyagers  staid  in  Li  verpool ; 
the  others  omitted  the  vast  sea- purr,  and 
hurtied  away  to  Chester  or  London  by  the 
Lost  trains,  content  with  the  superficial  re- 
<xmmh**.;nie«*  possible  in  the  brief  drive  from 
‘in*  binding  to  tin*  railway,  it  in  nearly  al- 
ways so  with  American*.  Fully  three-tiftb* 
of  the  whole  number  who  go  abroad  embark 
and  disembark  at.  Liverpool,  and  few  devote 
more  time  to  it  than  that  of  the  unavoidable 
delay  between  the  arrival  of  the  ate  a trier  and 


Rnfered  sceordbur  to  Art  or  Congress,  in  the  year  1878,  by  Harper  mid  Brothers,  in  ilic  Office  of  the  Libra 
dan  of  ConfT^,  at  Wadtfuptmu 
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nably  dismal  things  in  the  world,  embarka- 
tion at  Liverpool  in  a fog  is  superlative. 
The  great  steamer  lying  at  anchor  in  the 
stream,  drenched  with  slippery  moisture, 
and  the  noisy  little  tender  under  her  gang- 
way ; the  alarming  discord  of  the  fog  whis- 
tles and  bells;  the  brown,  clammy,  breath- 
less weight  that  gives  exaggerated  size  to 
the  nearer  objects  and  obliterates  those  that 
are  far;  the  dull,  twilight,  woolly  sphere  in 
which  we  seem  to  be  suspended;  and  the 
penetrating,  agne-like  cold  that  is  quite  in- 
dependent of  season — these  are  some  of  the 
circumstances  and  environments;  and  who, 
unhappily,  that  has  often  come  to  Liverpool 
ov  left  it,  by  sea,  does  not  shuddering! y re- 
member them?  Then,  if  it  has  been  a de- 
parture, the  little  tender  has  rung  her  fare- 
well bell,  and  the  great  steamer  has  moved 
cautiously  down  stream,  the  faithful  cap- 
tain spending  a sleepless  night  on  the  bridge, 
his  beard  glistening  with  moisture,  and  his 
eyes  strained  to  the  utmost,  while  the  pas- 
sengers have  nervously  gathered  in  the  cab- 
ins, unable  to  endure  the  chilling,  despond- 
ent mystery  on  deck.  At  Queenstown  next 
morning  the  weather  has  been  fair  enough, 
no  doubt,  and  Liverpool  has  taken  her  place 
in  the  memory  as  the  dull  and  undesirable 
city  of  fogs. 

As  we  steamed  northward  up  the  St. 
George’s  Channel  in  the  Chester , the  day  was 
mellow  and  tranquil,  and  the  bold  front  of 
the  Irish  coast  looked  sleepy  under  the  va- 
porous gold  of  the  atmosphere;  atnl  as  we 
altered  our  course  to  the  eastward  and  turn- 
ed round  by  the  light-honse  on  the  rocky 
and  lonesome  Skerries  Island,  bringing  the 
Welsh  coast  into  view,  the  evening  became 
full  of  impassioned  color;  but  at  daylight 
we  were  lying  in  the  Mersey  opposite  the 
landing-stage,  and,  alas ! as  usual,  a monot- 
onous veil  of  leaden  gray  hung  over  all  vis- 
ible objects,  and  the  English  June,  the 
mouth  of  months,  that  had  been  so  poetic- 
ally extolled  by  the  natives  on  board,  ap- 
peared forbiddingly  sunless  and  austere. 
For  more  than  a week  there  was  no  change 
in  this  dispiriting  weather.  The  rain  fell 
in  torrents,  and  was  swept  up  into  fountains 
by  a bleak  northwesterly  gale.  At  odd 
times  far  between,  a great  coppery  sphere 
came  out  of  the  gray  overhead,  and  that 
was  the  sun  despoiled  of  all  its  tiery  radi- 
ance, or  rather  it  was  said  to  be  the  sun  by 
the  inhabitants,  who  observed  its  emergence 
with  fatuous  expectations  of  the  clearing 
that  was  so  long  in  coming.  But  even  while 
the  inclemency  continued  there  were  some 
charms  to  be  discovered  in  the  neighboring 
peaks,  where  the  foliage  was  thick,  succu- 
lent, and  fresh,  and  the  interspaces  of  the 
trees  were  tilled  with  wonderful  depths  of 
almost  ultramarine  blue,  which  imparted  a 
queer  sense  of  mystery  and  sequestration  to 
us.  English  birds  were  full-throated  and 


blithesome  too,  despite  the  saddening  rain, 
and  the  cuckoo’s  echo-like  note  could  lie 
heard  ringing  over  the  tiehls  beyond  East- 
ham.  These  charms  were  not  enough  to 
compensate  for  the  sloppy  streets,  and  the 
unseasonable  bleakness  that  made  winter 
garments  indispensable,  however;  and  the 
climate  must  go  without  extenuation,  for 
though  as  we  write  the  weather  evokes  con- 
gratulations among  the  inhabitants,  out  of 
our  window  we  can  see  no  change  in  the 
leaden  hue  above,  except  a streak  of  obscure 
blue  here  and  there,  and  down  the  hill  upon 
which  t lie  town  clusters  is  a brown  stratum 
of  snmke  that  is  constantly  being  renewed 
by  thousands  of  obtrusive  chimneys,  some 
not  more  than  a foot,  and  others  200  feet, 
high. 

The  chimneys  are  a feature  of  Liverpool. 
Every  eminence  reveals  them  bristling  along 
the  gable  roofs  of  the  cottages,  and  each 
pours  out  a heavy  wreath  of  bituminous 
vapor,  which  drupes  the  handsomest  build- 
ings with  in  tangible  crape,  and  gives  the 
streets  an  appearance  of  funereal  mourning. 

Having  acknowledged  these  unpleasant- 
nesses, it  remains  for  us  to  look  at  some  of 
the  better  things  about  the  town,  which  is 
interesting,  and  in  some  particulars  unique. 
It  is  modem  as  places  go  in  England,  and 
the  topographical  changes  that  are  con- 
stantly being  made  have  left  it  with  scarce- 
ly a building  more  than  a hundred  years 
old.  The  ancient  and  picturesque  are  sac- 
rificed to  the  convenience  of  commerce  and 
t he  demands  of  a population  which  increases 
with  American  rapidity;  and  in  the  spring 
the  streets  remind  one  of  Newr  York  or  Chi- 
cago by  the  dusty  gaps  in  them,  where  the 
trowel  is  tinkling,  and  imposing  structures 
of  granite  or  sandstone  are  rising  upon  the 
old  foundations  of  modest  shops,  whose  two 
or  three  stories  were  formerly  considered 
magnificent.  But  the  town  is  modern  only 
in  the  English  sense,  and  mention  is  made 
of  it  in  a deed  of  the  Saxon  King  ASthelnde, 
dated  sixty  years  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. At  tliis  period,  and  for  several  hun- 
dred years  later,  it  was  small  and  unimpor- 
tant, consisting  of  a castle  built  by  Roger 
of  Poitou  (a  knight  who  played  fast  and 
loose  with  the  confidences  of  William  the 
Norman),  and  a few  fishermen’s  huts  under 
the  walls,  for  even  in  those  days  the  sea  yield- 
ed what  trilling  revenues  it  had.  When 
the  ports  of  the  kingdom  were  levied  upon 
for  contributions  to  the  navy,  Liverpool’s 
share  was  the  smallest,  and  its  progress  was 
slow  for  many  years,  one  historian  describ- 
ing it  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  1Aa  paved 
town  that  hath  bnt  a chapel.  Walton,  a 
II1I  miles  oft',  not  far  from  the  Se,  is  the  pa- 
roclie  churclie.  The  King  hath  a castelet 
tlier,  and  the  Erie  of  Darbe  hath  a stone 
house  ther.  Irish  merchaunts  come  much 
thither  as  to  a good  haven.”  In  1565  the 
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ivnmbeT  of  bondholders  was  only  138;  the 
whole  shipping consisted  of  twelve  “ barkes/’ 
with  a total  of  ‘223  tons;  and  when  the  in- 
habitants hurt  occasion  to  petition  Queen 
Klizahetlh  they  described  themselves  as 
her  Majesty’s  poor  decayed  town.”  It 
became  the  see  no  of  some  notable  events  in 
tin?  civil  war,  ami  in  the  summer  of  1 <>44 
Prince  Kupcrt,  a nephew  of  Charley  the 
First,  besieged  it  and  took  possess knv  of  it. 
In  the  following  year  it  fell  into  the  bauds 
of  tin*  Parliamentary  troops,  whose  party 
conferred  upon  it  the  privileges  of  a free 
and  independent,  port,  in  no  w ise  subject  to 
Chester,  which  had  overshadowed  it  ; and 
as  the  Dee  became  choked  by  millions  of 
tons  of  detritus,  the  Mersey  superseded  it, 
Chester 


Liverpool,  who  was  most  zealous  in  support 
of  the  measure  passed  by  Parliament  in  1807 
by  which  the  traffic  was  declared  illegal; 
and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  town  that, 
while  much  of  its  prosperity  was  derived 
from  the  inhuman  business,  Koacoe,  w hose 
principles  w ere  avowed  and  understood,  wits, 
elected  at  the  head  of  the  poll  in  180f>. 

The  first  dock  constructed  proved  to  be  a 
most  difficult  ami  costly  work.  Alter  tin 
elapse  of  eight  years  it  was  found  that  in- 
stead of  £b000,  w hitrti  sum  had  been  grant- 
ed by  Parliament,  £11, DUO  had  been  expend- 
ed, and  £4000  more  were  required.  The  work, 
was  completed  in  1720,  and  the  facilities  of 
the  port  being  thus  ad  vanced.  attention  was 
directed  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  landward 
means  of  communication.  No  stage-coach 
caiue  to  Liver  pooh  Ladies  travelled  in  pri- 
vate carnages* and  gentlemen  ou  horseback* 
always  at  the  risk  of  an  encounter  with  the 
polite  highw  aymen  of  those  days,  whose  af- 
fable manner  of  larceny  is  embalmed  in  the 
romances  of  William  Harrison  Ainsworth. 
Heavy  wagons  with  merchandise  arrived 
from  London  twice  a week,  taking  ten  days 
to  perform  the  journey — a speed  that  would 
be  discreditable  to  the  leisurely  bull  teams 
of  the  Western  plains;  and  in  1757,  when  a 
couch  line  to  London  was  established,  the 
time  w as  four  days.  Then  the  canal  system 
was  developed,  and  with  its  opening,  as  with 
that  of  the  first  passenger  railway,  Liver- 
pool was  intimately  associated.  In  1771  the 
dock  accommodat  ions  w ere  increased  to  thir- 
teen acres,  the  number  of  seamen  belong- 
ing to  the  port  was  fully  b000,  and  the  en- 
tire population  w as  about  34,000.  Pleading 
with  Queen  Bess  in  1571  as  “a  poor  decayed 


row  being  a sea- port  in  name  only. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  the  navigable, 
length  of  the  Mersey  was  much  extended, 
and  the  initial  dock  was  built. 

Heretofore  tin'  trade  had  been  limited  to 
roasting  vessels,  those  bon  ml  to  distant  seas 
resorting  to  t’hcsfer;  but  in  17iK)  a sloop  of 
thirty  tons  left  Liverpool  for  the  west  coast 
of  Africa*  and  in  1753  the  traffie  with  Africa 
employed  eighty-eight  vessels  belonging  to 
the  port.  One  hundred  oilier  vessels  were 
used  in  trade  with  North  America  and  the 
West  Judies,  125  in  the  coasting  trade,  and 
eighty  on  the  river. 

The  African  trade  was  staple  In  slaves, 
ami  many  a princely  fortune  was  scunrtnl- 
•unrty  acquired  in  it.  “Men  of  Liverpool,  1 
despise  yon !v  burst  out  an  actor  who  had 
lieen  hissed  in  the  theatre  one  night  ; ‘‘there 
is  not  a brick  in  your  town  that  is  not  ce- 
mented w i t h the  blond  of  a suffer!  ug  A friean.” 
But  it  w as  good  William  Koseoc,  n native  of 
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of  Liverpool  do  not  often  indulge  in  pnbli- 
$11  Ml  though  the  t-OWll  b«$  il  ChatU- 
her  of  Commerce.  it  is  to  some  extent  a fe- 
rret chamber,  issuing  no  general  report-  ami 
the  Marcher  lifter  facts  must  tackle  those 
literary  mausoleums,  the  Parliamentary 
blue-  hooks.  These  him*  - hooks  are  won- 
ders of  accuracy?  comprehensiveness,  ami 
scientific  arrangement,  ami  from  them  we 
learn  that  the  total  importation  of  raw  cot- 
ton into  the  Cubed  Kingdom  in  1*76  was 
13,2*4,454  bund  red -weight,  616,346  hundred- 
weight of  -which  went  to  London,  and 
12,503,018  hundred  - weight  to  Liverpool. 
The  other  principal  imports  into  Liver- 
pool were  5,8*0.81  8 gallons  of  petroleum; 
2*228t0Mj  hundred  - w eight  of bacon  atidhanis; 
:U.ri.r>‘20  hnmlred-w  eight  of  rice ; 
proof  gallons  of  hvandy  ; 2,740,675  proof  gal- 
loiis  of  trim ; 30.410,513  pounds  of  nnmanu  fac- 
to red  tobacco ; 1,097,010  pounds  of  snutf  and 
cigars ; 2,346,337  gallons  of  wine  : 40,6*21 , (ft 2 
pou  nds  Of  sheep's  and  lambs*  wool ; 3.425,990 
pounds  of  alpaca,  vieufia,  and  llama  wool; 
3,**0, 783  hundred-weight  of  un  re  lined  sugar; 
145,673  Itmidred  - weight  of  re  lined  sugar; 
233, *75  loads  of  hewn  wood;  525,719  hunts 
of  split  or  sawn  wood  ; 12,09*  loads  of  staves ; 
L2,*56  loads  of  mahogany  : 177,408  hundred- 
weight of  salt  and  fresh  pork  ; ami  781,394 
hundrcd-w eight  of  cheese. 

The  exports  from  Liverpool  of  articles  pro- 
duced in  the  Suited  Kingdom  during  1676 
were  principally  clothing  to  the  value  of 


town/’  and  having  grown  in  200  years  to 
the  proportions  above  mentioned.  Liver- 
poors  subsequent  progress  is  hey  mid  com- 
parison in  England  for  energy,  brilliancy, 
and  continuity.  Fields  that  were  faraway 
from  the  gloom  ami  taint  of  the  town  not 
more  than  fifteen  years  ago — where  the  hay- 
makers toiled  under  the  filmy  sky.  mid  pas- 
toral life  was  tni invaded  by  the  strident  in- 
line ures  of  commerce  —are  rjuite  educed,  ami 
in  their  space  is  the  heart  of  a compact  re- 
gion of  finished  streets,  paved,  llagged,  light- 
ed, and  drained. 

It  is  worth  while  to  note  the  animal  de- 
velopment imiicnte.fi  by  the  statistics  sup- 
plied by  a local  board.  In  1771,  2087  ves- 
sels paid  harbor  duos  ; in  1761,  2512  vessels  ; 
in  1791,  4045  vessels ; in  1801.5050  vessels: 
in  1*1  L 5616  vessels;  in  1821,7*10  vessels: 
in  1*31,  12,537  vessels:  in  1841,  16,108  ves- 
sels: in  1851,21  071  vessels;  in  J*oL  21,095 
vessels  * and  in  1871,  20,124  vessels.  Though 
there  was  little  increase  in  the  iinuiWf  of 
vessels  during  the  last  decade  mentioned, 
the  tonnage  had  grown  from  4,041,791  tons 
in  1*61  to  5,602,1*7  tons  in  1871,  The  unm- 
her  of  vessels  now*  entering  the  port  an- 
nually i#  much  less  than  that  of  London, 
but  the  tonnage  i«  about  the  same  as  that 
of  the  metropolis. 

Any  one  desiring  to  study  the  statistic# 
of  trade  in  New  York  finds  a convenient  di- 
gest of  them  in  the  valuable  annual  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  but  the  institutions 
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the  null  r<vsp<m»hk  -vvitli ^ t«'H- 

tfcoHnjiHtietK  ' *, 

j'iKkttMj  Hill  is  til*!?  *U!l  '*il ' :.nr*i\v\  HHh 
(hfc  Vt‘1U>rablO  Ji£h*ybOli«H  tbttf  pOifita  t\fa  ; 

Wmi  y t ;<wt  alT,  &i n 1 floy  *'*t?#pr  va  I ory  ih« 
tiUfcgnqihii!  arcnnm  *)f  a lit  he  shif'pmg  glob 
h>g  Hi  ^)m1  ffjnxiu the huthor,  tlie 

ftktg , if  ” uvhm  the 

fiml  eliGjw  \ p by  so  hi  titouW, 

ia  not  in  ; hut  t he  lamps  have  heen 

in n It  i#ii &l  ; tha \iy  $$&$  m h c**f  ,ji(  t$o  -: 

piter  them vttirt 

it  4 tin  Mari  in  ih>  towor  fa  hot 

Wtrf{*>WTfe  htU^t  ft?el  Wnn<  a»vr  in  thinking, 
Vhjving  Iuh  n'taeliltijKa.  of  the  UrroWvt>>|fve<iUi- 
hf*.  Wltm;  him. 

feTUi ti  .BhU.U>ti  Sv<y  get  a wide  -vie^r  of  Hi** 
nverxtH  tv»-U  a*  the  two;  An  olti . jrmi  is 
mmvittl in  Joivil  i.uHKsrpivK  flint  'Hhe  ipu*h 
Ytybf  Mi'W\  i*  not  Ahvthti'/t/*  ami  mm  would 
bUv<i  if imv  ihiiri  a -cub*  ratoidiumntlo  fofj&ib 
tty  utifl  »n  ah? i«> trn*%l  dr  W I ftpwyeht  uf  uppro- 
.htvtive»K»s«  to  s;i  V ri.nf  rtH  iiy  . Tin*  ^»nv^  ik 
in  the  radliu-*me  of  aohie  rivtihU^  »>n 
Ho  ( lit  .** Jit iv  mhi  fkt  hyUji iv  ffoittiW,  nn»l 
the  general  mmpu-  *»f  1 U^-- stream- 
uini  >}Utf tlti  At  tin?  mi tfl hen:  V XlnYiurt  \ i t 
einptlort  inln  t he  £rkH  Wa,  .it • narrow  arm  of, 
mmkI.  htivkril  hv  hill*  m gomo  ami  heather., 
^paraf  lug ^ it Virgin  the  wtontb  of  ffm  lHs*y 
whose  lotuict  tiunnu'ro'  »t  has  UmiuM  1*. 
•its**  If.  Tim  Wimiriex  *»f  both  !v.*nn,s  ;m 
pjf  - hlroailih^yifiU  are  walfei  in.  o>  tlnv 
we^iwuH  •'*}»«*  -HtM'ii ' tUffit*  s>f  the  WtrlwU 
eonatv.  whidi  hart*  eehta'U  Hu  hmt  enhl  <t\ 
•*?'  'i(,H!v  :+ }»erlshing  r»;<aii,m>r;  hot  the  nuv 
i ij£>t1#!c  elnuitfUlH  are  iu»r  fi iimeroti^*  xmii  at 
low  tiUU  lung;  ' mat Ut i chuly . rgfcv*‘h**$ 
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from  its  outlet  to  Warrington,  some  thirty 
miles,  beyond  which  we  do  not  know  what 
its  quality  is. 

Passing  Hiihre  Island,  which  is  insular 
at  high  tide  only,  and  the  Bell  Buoy,  which 
peals  out  sadly  at  the  rocking  of  the  waves, 
the  inward-bound  ships  enter  the  populous 
part  of  the  river  as  they  go  by  the  Perch 
Rock  Light — a circular  tower  of  Anglesey 
granite  in  the  same  style  as  the  celebrated 
Eddystone.  On  the  western  or  Cheshire 
side  there  are  the  watering-place  suburbs, 
New  Brighton,  Egreniont,  and  Seaconibe, 
tbe  former  two  having  ornamental  iron 
promenades  extending  into  the  river,  with 
landing-stages  for  steamboats  at  the  ends. 
Near  Seaconibe  a river  wall  of  masonry  be- 
gins, and  continues  as  far  south  as  Tran- 
mere,  passing  along  the  borders  of  Wood- 
side  (the  Brooklyn  of  Liverpool),  Monk’s 
Ferry,  and  the  ship-building  yards  of  the 
Lairds,  who  have  launched  scores  of  vessels 
that  are  celebrated,  including  the  piratical 
Alabama . As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  on 
the  Lancashire  side  there  is  a granite  wall, 
like  a splendid  fortification,  and  behind  this 
are  the  docks,  with  myriad  masts  rising 
from  them,  and  a black  net-work  of  rig- 
ging. The  tide  runs  strong  and  fast,  and 
the  difference  between  high  tide  and  low 
tide  is  never  less  than  fourteen  feet ; some- 
times it  is  six  feet.  more.  When  it  is  high, 
not  more  than  eight  or  nine  feet  of  the  wall 
are  seen;  and  when  it  is  low,  the  whole 
height  is  visible,  the  lower  part  being  green 
and  brown  with  sea-weed  and  barnacles. 
Whatever  its  condition  is,  the  shipping  in 
the  docks  rides  seenrely  at  an  approxima- 
tion to  high-water  mark,  the  water  in  them 
being  kept  at  a uniform  height  by  means 
of  enormous  flood-gates.  The  town  is  built 
upon  a hill,  but  in  ordinary  weather  the  el- 
evations are  hidden  in  the  smoke,  and  only 
the  enormous  rectangular  warehouses,  six 
or  seven  stories  high — commercial  fortress- 
es, built  of  iron,  brick,  aud  granite — can  be 
discovered. 

The  scene  on  the  river  is  active  and  ex- 
hilarating, and  is  particularly  notable  for 
the  number  of  ocean-going  steamers  which 
it  includes.  Ten  of  the  transatlantic  lines, 
which  have  regular  sailings,  and  employ 
the  largest  and  best  class  of  vessels,  are 
established  in  Liverpool,  some  dispatching 
one  and  others  two  or  three  a week  for  New 
York,  Quebec,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  or  New 
Orleans;  and  it  is  common  to  see  a group 
formed  of  a representative  vessel  of  each — 
one  with  the  chaste  white  and  black  funnel 
of  the  Inman  line,  another  with  the  start- 
ling red  of  the  Cunard,  another  with  the 
tasteful  pink  and  white  of  the  Allan  line, 
another  with  the  fashionable  stocking-like 
cardinal  red  and  black  of  the  Guion  line, 
another  with  the  key-stone  red  and  white 
design  of  the  American  line,  another  with 


the  pure  white  of  the  National,  and  another 
with  the  creamy  yellow  of  the  White  Star. 
There  are  other  lines  sailing  to  American 
ports  at  uncertain  intervals,  and  a very  ex- 
tensive fleet  of  steamers  is  employed  in  the 
Mediterranean,  Baltic,  aud  coasting  trades, 
most  of  them  being  of  recent  build,  iron  in 
materia],  aud  graceful  in  outlines.  One  is 
distinguished  from  the  other  by  the  color 
of  the  funnel,  aud  the  same  badge  is  used 
by  the  various  tow-boats  on  the  river.  The 
tow-boats  are  broad-beamed  side- wheelers, 
much  larger  and  stancher- looking  than 
those  in  American  harbors,  the  opposite  be- 
ing the  case  with  the  ferry-boats,  which, 
excepting  a few  instances,  are  smaller  and 
less  commodious  than  those  of  New  York, 
Boston,  or  San  Francisco.  The  brilliancy 
of  the  funnels  often  relieves  the  dullness 
of  the  smoky  pall  upon  the  river,  to  which 
each  one  of  the  steamers,  large  and  small, 
bound  seawise  or  coastwise,  contributes  vo- 
luminously. Much  have  the  Americans  to 
be  thankful  for  in  the  plenitude  of  anthra- 
cite, whose  blue,  spirit-like  emanations  do 
not  cast  upon  their  buildings  a homogene- 
ous gloom,  nor  seal  the  precious  beauty  of 
the  sky.  Soft  bituminous  coal  is  used  in 
Liverpool,  and  the  fairest  days  are  choked 
by  its  contaminating,  soot-distributing  va- 
pors. 

Besides  the  steamers,  a flotilla  of  sailing 
craft  is  constantly  beating  to  and  fro  upon 
the  river — handsome  clippers  which  unite 
Occident  and  Orient,  the  pleasure  yachts 
of  the  merchants,  spry  schooners,  and  bulky 
“ flats/’  The  latter  are  consummately  ugly, 
lacking  all  the  airiness  that  makes  other 
vessels  life-like  and  inspired.  They  are  of 
great  breadth,  depth,  and  carrying  capaci- 
ty, but  when  they  are  loaded,  only  a few 
feet  of  their  black  aud  unornamental  hulls 
are  visible.  A short  thick  mast  gives  them 
some  resemblance  to  a sloop ; their  sails, 
like  those  of  the  Ashing  boats  in  the  harbor 
and  channel,  are  dyed  to  a copper  bronze, 
and  they  drift  inertly  and  ungracefully  in 
the  way  of  flner  and  larger  vessels. 

In  a northwesterly  gale  the  Mersey  is  un- 
sheltered, and  the  wind  whips  it  into  big 
and  crested  waves,  which  dash  high  over 
the  sea-wall  of  granite.  Then  the  scene 
becomes  as  exciting  to  the  spectator  as  it 
is  perilous  to  the  mariners.  The  sailing 
vessels  seesaw  on  the  billows  and  bury  their 
prows  in  the  foam  as  they  tack  against  the 
current ; even  the  bulky  ocean  steamers 
show  symptoms  of  the  oscillatory  possibili- 
ties of  their  vastness  that  are  not  usually 
seen  except  in  mid-ocean  ; the  tow-boats 
reap  a harvest  of  salvage;  sails  are  torn 
into  strips  by  treacherous  gusts;  and  the 
life-boats  hurry  over  the  bar  in  answer  to 
the  signals  of  distress.  In  the  tierce  storms 
of  March  the  open  sea  is  almost  preferable 
to  the  river,  where  the  height  and  force  of 
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been  celebrated  in  the  autumn  of  1874,  and 
t he  Duke  of  Edinburgh  had  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  officiate,  but  »u  explosion  of  gas 
occurred,  and  tlie  work  was  destroyed.  A* 
the  disheartening  new*  spread  through  the 
town, it  was  taken  with  ridicule  and  incre- 
dulity. uTeli  us  that  the  deep  ami  broad 
Mersey  is  ablaze!”  said  the  contideut  citi- 
zen, with  a pleasant.  touch  of  the  Baneasbire 
dialect  in  his  voice,  and  he  won  hi  not  be- 
lieve until  the  flames  weiv  reti»>cted  in  the 
sky  and  still  more  positive  ocular  proof  was 
given.  The  famous  Br  Assays  were  employ- 
ed to  renew  the  structure,  Which  was  again 
completed  in  March,  1878,  arid  it  is  the  tinest 
of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The  new  stage  is 
20i>2  feet  in  length,  and  from  80  to  over  100 
feet  in  width.  The  floating  power  is  sup- 
plied by  iron  pontoons,  upon  which  arc 
placed  live  longitudinal  iron  kelsons  twenty 
feet  apart,  and  across  the  kelsons  is  a series 
of  iron  beams  forming  the  support  of  the 
greeuheart  planking  constituting  the  deck. 
The  entire  structure  is  kept  in  position  by 
several  heavy  moving  chains  attached  to 
the  masonry  of  the  sea-wall,  and  by  four 
iron  booms.  H is  approached  hy  seven  iron 
bridge*  for  pedestrians,  and  a floating-bridge 
300  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide  for  vehicles. 
Nearly  all  the  passenger  traffic  of  the  port 
is  conducted  hy  it,  and  not  less  than  50,000 
prisms  use  it  daih.om*  bury  alone  carry- 
ing 28,000  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  or 


10,500,000  in  a year.  The  passengers  from 
the  American  and  other  foreign  steamers 
are  lauded  upon  it  by  steam -tenders,  which 
illustrate  by  their  defective  form  the  amaz- 
ing conservatism  and  eyelessness  to  comfort 
of  t he  English  in  tlicir  travelling  arrange- 
The  only  cabin  is  in  the  hold  of  the 


ments, 

bout,  and  the  seats  on  deck  arc  insufficient 
and  uncomfortable.  When  the  passengers 
arc  di*em barked  upon  the  stage,  however, 
the  other  provisions  arc  found  to  be  admira- 
ble, The  baggage  is  carried  by  broad-backed 
licensed  porters  from  the  tender  into  a large 
well  light  ed  and  yen  ti  lilted  h all , the  pack  ages 
oifcfteh  passenger  are  put  together,  an  unu- 
SMally  cmirtcmis  species  of  a customs  officer 
examines  them,  and  when  they  are  passed, 
the  porters  shoulder  them  and  carry  them 
to  the  cabs,  which  are  waiting  at  the  head 
of  the  bridges,  charging  twent  y-four  cents 
for  each  trunk  and  twelve  cents  for  ouch 
smaller  package.  These  porters  arc  under 
police  supervision,  and  arc  uniformed,  wear- 
ing a numbered  brass  badge  on  the  right 
ami,  and  a peaked  cap  with  u broad  red 
band;  they  dress  in  white  mole-skin,  and 
though  most  iif  them  are  under-sized,  the 
ease  with  which  they  seize  ft  monstrous 
8iirft toga, swing  it  upon  their  shoulders,  and 
trot  up  hill  with  it  is  surprising. 

In  addition  to  the  Customs  Boarding  Sta- 
tion the  stage  is  provided  with  spacious 
sheds  for  the  shelter  of  passengers*  refresh- 
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ENGLAND'S  GREAT  SEA  POUT 


van  he  moored  is  twenty-seven  miles,  and 
every  quay  is  bin  If  of  solid  masonry,  granite 
b^iug  ill**  commonest  material.  The  dry  or 
•graving*’  docks  also  are  fbi’mod  of  mason- 
ry. and  a large  iron  steamer  inclosed  in  one, 
w ith  her  Titanic  proportions  fully  revealed, 
is  a sight  to  remember*  The  quay*  are  ail 
covered  by  substantial  sheds  or  warehouses, 
those  of  the  new  corn  dock  being  ten  stories 
high,  witli  a cellar  below  the  water-level. 


llrenkfast  is  at  a quarter  past  eighty  dinner 
at  noon,  tea  at  five,  and  supper  at  halt'  past 
nine  o'clock,  and  the  dishes  consist  of  soups, 
hsh,  poultry,  joints,  and  puddings*,  Intoxi- 
eating  liquors  sire  not  sold  or  allowed,  ex- 
cept on  Christ  mas-day,  when  Jack  is  gratu- 
itously supplied  with  both  grog  and  tobaeeo. 
in  the  way  of  amusements,  there  arc  music- 
al and  dramatic  entertainments,  a reading- 
room,  a library,  ami  a smoking-room.  In 


a woonmn*  rr.iiuY-itovr. 


The  corn  is  conveyed  from  the  vessel  by  hy- 
draulic machinery  into  the  cellar,  which  is 
rut-proof  and  water-tight,  and  thence  if  is 
raised  by  an  elevator,  at  the  rate*  of  ten  tons 
a minute,  to  the  part*  of  the  building  pre- 
pair  d for  its  storage,  the  capacity  of  the 
warehouses  Indng  about  one  hundred  ami 
sixty -five  thousand  quart  era. 

The  Jack  Tars  arc  so  numerous  an  element 
of  the  population,  and  so  inestimably  valu- 
able in  contributing  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
port,  that  they  are  recognized  in  several  in- 
«titntKMiH  established  for  their  comfort  and 
protection, one  of  the  best  being  the  Sailors' 
Home,  in  < ’aiming  Place,  a building  which 
covers  the  whole  of  a block.  .As  soon  as  a ship 
cuter*  port  she  is  boarded  by  an  official,  who 
transfers  the  men's  baggage  to  the  Home, 
and  make#  a small  advance  on  account  of 
their  wages,  if  they  need  it.  At  the  Home 
each  man  has  a room  nr  cabin  to  himself, 
supplied  with  cots,  chairs,  and  dressing-ta- 
bles. The  dining  hall  is  on  the  third  of  the 
five  stories,  arid  long  tables  are  ranged  across 
it,  with  a separate  one  at  the  head  for  the 
use  of  master*  and  mates.  The  fare  is  vvhole- 
Komc  in  quality  ami  unlimited  in  quantity. 


the  wav  of  didactics,  lectures  are  given  in 
connection  >vitli  private  lesson*  on  marine 
engines, nautical  astronomy, navigation, ami 
all  that  may  become  a good  sailor,  the  fees 
being  compatible  with  the  pupils*  means. 
The  charges  for  board  arc  four  dollars  a 
week  to  seamen,  and  three  dollars*  to  .ap- 
prentice*— a tariff  which  makes  fhe  Home 
almost  self-supporting.  In  1*77,  i4A. 

H.’s,"  or  able- bodied  men,  availed  them- 
selves of  the  advantage*  offered,  and  JOI 
•*  O.  S.\'y  or  ordinary  seamen  ; $*<#9,7 Oh  were 
deposited  in  the  savings-bank,  which,  with 
a iiioney-btder  Office  in  the  lmihling.  in  of 
incalculable  benefit;  cash  deposited  can  he 
drawn  at  any  sea-port  in  the  kingdom,  and 
three  per  cent,  interest  is  allowed.  After 
having  been  paid  off.  Hu*  sailor  is  obliged  to 
pass  through  the  sa vings-hank,  and  seeing 
Ins  mates  depositing  a (tart  of  their  wages, 
he  is  tempted  to  follow*  their  example. 
Money -ordeis  cm  other  ports  are  issued  free 
of  charge,  and  the  inmates  are  thus  ena- 
bled to  transmit  them  to  their  families  and 
friends  without  running  fhe  risk  nf  leaving 
the  Home  in  search  of  a post-office  and  be- 
ing waylaid  by  thieves.  Cthiccn  Victoria  is 


the  chief  patroness  of  the  Home,  and  its 
management  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Hamucr,  under  the  supervision  of  the  jeml- 
i u merchants  ami  ship-owners  of  the  town, 
hieluding  ( liarles  API  ver,  one  of  the  found* 
era  am]  owners  of  the  Cuuurd  line,  William 
Inman,  foamier  ami  owner  of  the  Intuitu 
line,  a ml  J,  H.  Inina  y,  one  of  the  founders 
ami  owners  of  the  White  Star  line.  These 
gen  tie  aid  i are  especially  nnalilietl  hy  a life- 
long  experience  to  deal  with  sailors,  ami  the 
plans  they  have  carried  out  in  Liverpool  for 
ameliorating  tin*  condition  of  the  sea-farer 
are  be  vend  criticism.  Most  of  the  transat- 
lantic steamers  dock  at  the  north  end  of  the 
town,  and  the  present  Home  being  at  tin? 
south  end,  a branch  has  been  built  in  Luton 
Street,  which  is  within  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
ute*1 walk  of  the  Ihumrd,  Inman,  National, 
Leyland,  and  American  lines  of  steamer#. 
The  branch  is  Jive  stories  high,  and  the  ma- 


terial is  brick  of  different  colors — a style 
growing  in  English  popularity.  It  has  ac- 
commodations for  one  hundred  and  forty 
seamen  ami  four  mates,  with  offices  for  t he 
Ik m rd  of  Trade,  read  i 1 » g-  rooms,  ettfiee  rmuus , 
a library,  and  smoking-rooms. 

In  tlie  river  there  are  four  ships  devoted 
to  the  education  of  boys  for  the  sea.  The 
Conway  trains  the  sons  of  gentlemen  for  th« 
position  of  officers,  the  Indefatigable  is  in- 
tended for  poorer  hoys,  and  the  Akbar  ami 
Clarence  are  reformatories  for  Protestant  and 
Homan  Catholic  juvenile  offenders  respect- 
ively 


On  the  borders  ofXewsham  Park,  in 
a very  pretty  situation,  is  the  Seamen*#  Or- 
phanage— -a  praiseworthy  and  extensive 
charity,  which  is  familiar  hy  name,  at  least T 
to  all  who  have  travelled  on  the  Atlantic. 
Every  ocean  steamer  collects  contributions 
from  the  passengers  for  it,  and  it  is  the  ben- 
eficiary of  those  in  id- ocean  entertainments 
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in  ii  \mliwaul,  i he  m tatilklttfe 


fetftpferleif  by  ( wo  nvyyft  jiiF  ttohHhyfe^thfe 
a > 1 1 mine,  >v  *1  h lit  lit  i 1 ary  i «■  mar  h j r,t  1 i a ! « by-  - 
twoon  1li»‘Ti}  ; ainooL'  oUiyrs  aia*  ?i^ai<y  by 
Noble,  of  Sir  liolierr  1b*i*j:  jiaotbei1  of  SI— 
))bei)***>n * Vy  (k»  liMjii , a»il;>imtl  Jfef  ,pt  i Juy  fiyt> 
J.ovtl  iir.rlv.v  Al  Ilia  .north  oioi  ,(f  r la  bail 
j»  f jV^lh\?iiN;oist  #4fe<iW»  feel 

ioeJmU*  a jieilfi?  ar^;ns,Ho|,»  ov^au.bWeH  ar- 
-.»b.  arai  rfa»ir  oryi  uj.  ft  bay  bon  r<.\\*  n\ 

k«-vKj  tom  Ui/  to  A in  nil  Is*  in  mo  *i  < ry  i breo 
nbto.  Hint  twyr  octa  1 ex.  anil  a Imj  f hi  feolak, 
faoo  Li.  i ‘ In  bk  t hirty  imin^.  riu  rc  (to 

HbKKk  |>» |>toy  from  lbiity  f\y»  fife!  to  tferov- 
Of  fet  im'iy  io  iffe^ife  iOHj  Uty  ?il4i|>k, 
n; j mi  tirj(m  yoi }Vp It y «l  by  <>  sty* sin  i eafrh »e  »»f 
srx  in'fM-piiwrr,  1 li“  y;nimi  hall  i*, lifted 
fet  laifet noting  aval  othef  fVsiivids,  M'iu* 
'•misfi  t hall  in  auotinr  j_»nrr  of  fife  biuMui^ 
if  ati  otlijda  al  ajmrUio  in  of  v#*ry  braohtul 

jiniam'tiiMW,  rA  i t 1 1 aboar  \ \(n<  ^*af>.  uml  tdae* 

where  yiiobo  tiiO  imi^btljaeut  roof  nn  tin* 
vvowm  wMifi, "Hh?  tH'ii  (‘oort,  tlm  a!fefitl> 
e<airff  the  1 ihrslf y,  f ho  frV’hbi  jh r y tomb;  ab»i 

tla‘  Conn  of  life  l>*o-b<,  ».»f  LiMO-a?>tiM_  !'!»>•. 
eaftte^y  fa^iide  fe  hb.  .fe  ^thfeiouiy  ^ at 

t ho  hu  tlaa  :;)«b!  Vd  v'  irieb  «V  (la*  nfey  ifejibi 
‘mill  hoe#:]  of  the  lenoidn  and  Nortlnv^rern 
Kailway  -a  hiyVMiri^:  ufrer  tin*  Trmich  IN 
na.H*aui‘ev  v\ilb  a touc.a^e  of:M<  tVcv  a.al  ,« 
tii‘i«;hi  of  ^1  Oil. 

. • ; To  the,  feitfh  A»f  this,  it|isrm  a i-hllmm  VlH 
feef  high,jy  a stutue  of  <bo  lmKo  »t  >V*  b 


mm*  iaii-w 
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liugton,  east  from  cannon  captured  at  Wa- 
terloo— a material  poetically  meet  tor  the 
perpetuation  of  the  out  ward  form  of  such  a 
man  —ami  behind  t he  column  ure  three  light 
stum*,  large,  graceful  struct ures,  in  which 
are  consolidated  the  popular  agencies  tor 
the  encouragement  of  art,  science,  and  liter- 
ature, that  have  never  lacked  the  most  gen- 
erous patronage  in  Liverpool,  The  Free 
Library  and  Museum  is  the  furthest  West, 
and  was  given  to  the  town  by  the  Anglo- 
American  hanker  .Sir  William  Brown,  to 
whom  it  cost  $J0OyU0f).  The  library  depart- 
ment has  a reading-room  with  f>0,000  vol- 
umes and  accommodations  for  t)00  readers, 
most  of  whom  belong  to  the  industrial  class- 
es. It  has  a free  school  of  science  connected 
with  it,  and  the  demands  upon  it  have  been 
so  far  in  excess  of  its  capacity  that  a new 
reading  - room,  doubling  the  accommoda- 
tions, has  been  built  in  the  form  of  a rotun- 
da upon  adjoining  ground.  The  hooks  arc 
not  allowed  to  he  taken  away,  hut  there  are 
branch  lending  libraries  at  the  ninth  and 
south  ends  of  the  town,  where,  upon  the 
recomufcndatton  of  two  householders,  v<»L 
nines  arc  grat  iiitonsiy  loaned  for  home  read- 
ing. The  museum  is  furnished  with  an 
aquarium,  the  extensive  natural  history  col- 
lection made  by  the  late  Karl  of  I>orbv,  and 
the  famous  ami  priceless  Mayer  collection 
of  Egyptian,  Homan,  and  British  antiquities. 
Next  to  the  New  Beading- room,  which  is  a 
memorial  to  a useful  member  of  the  library 
committee,  i*  the  Art  Gallery,  the  gift  of  Sir 
Andrew  Barclay  Walker,  a local  brewer  and 
ex -mayor,  which  contains  a permanent  in- 
hibition, including  works  by  all  the  old  It  al- 
ian masters,  Benjamin  West,  A ruii tag?,  Da- 
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A prohjiuuuis  multitude  li  1 1h  this  neigh- 
borhood. Castle  Street,  Lord  .Street,  ami 
Kohl  si  iceL  in  the  vicinity,  are  bordered  by 
tempting  shops.  miil  the  sidewalks  fewimii 
with  well-dressed  pedestrians ; bill,  while  uo 
English  ermvd  linn  the  color.  vivacity,  or 
dramatic  impiessi  vernas  of  the  impatient 
stream  on  Broadw  ay,  that  of  Liverpool  ban 
less  provincialism  ami  more  energy  than 
Any  other  north  of  the  Stiond.  The  town 
lias  lovely  suburbs,  among  others,  Weed  Dfcr- 
hy , Hoylake,  Gmston,  Hale,  'Child  w nil,  and 
Woolton,  where  the  merchant  princes  live  in 
houses  set  amid  the  umbrageous  privaey  of 
magnificent  parka. 

But  Liverpool  is  iniquitous,  mul  the  phase 
of  life  revealed  in  Scot iaii d Road  is  pecul- 
iarly revolting,  not  so  much  from  its  pov- 
erty and  Squalor,  the  sail  attendants  of  all 
large  cities,  as  from  its  utter  and  irreme- 
diable brutality.  A journalistic  friend  of 
mine  assures  me  that  the  leering*  pallid, 
hollow '-cheeked  rough  of  New  York  is  liunv 
oifensive  than  his  congener  in  Liverpool: 
that  the  former  assumes  the  dress  of  a gen- 
tleman, ami  speaks  of  himself  as  one,  while 
the  latter  has  some  sort  of  a frank  recogni- 
tion of  his  nature  and  position.  If  one  is 
at  all  worse*  than  the  other,  it  appears  to  us 
to  he  tile  Liverpool  species,  however;  and 
an  amusement  in  which  he  develops  him- 
self and  has  the  advantage  of  the  Ameri- 
can is  wife- heating.  A walk  down  Scot- 
land Road  on  Monday  mornings  shows  an 
extraordinary  number  of  women  hearing  in 
bandaged  beads  and  black  eyes  the  testi- 
mony of  the  rough’s  Sunday  recreation;  and 
tin?  women  fight  fiercely  and  frequently 
among  tlieriiKidveH,  no  less  than  four  com- 
bats of  Aiiia/.ons  coming  under  our  observa- 
tion within  half  an  hour  one  evening.  At 
every  street  corner  there  is  a llaxing  pub* 
lie -house  or  saloon,  and  strong  drink  is 
consumed  in  larger  quantities  than  else- 
where tu  Great  Britain.  As  a natural  con- 
sequence of  this  drunkenness,  the  work- 
house,  or  paupers’  retreat,  is  the  most  ex- 
tensive in  the  kingdom;  and  Liverpool; 
despite  her  prosperity  and  grandeur,  is  af- 
flicted with  incomparable  poverty. 


earnest  activity  from  which  the  stock- 
brokers of  Wall  street  might  take  a Jenson. 
Between  ten  and  three  o'clock  the  scope  is 
brilliant,  and  there  is  always  behind  it  the 
satisfaction  and  dismay  of  those  struggles 
with  changing  fortune  which  are  .hidden  in 
the  philosophic  uud  well-bred  placidity  of 
f In*  pari  o ipants. 

After  the  new  public  offices  in  Dale  Street 
and . St.  George**  Hal),  Hie  Exchange  Build- 
ings are  the  handsomest  in  town.  They 
cover  two  acres  of  land  ; their  style  is  the 
recurrent  French  KmouHsunee,  and  the  ma- 
terial a pale  soft  stone.  The  news-room  is 
itousuaMy  splendid.  It  is  seventy-five  feet 
high,  contains  loOfi square  yards,  a ud  is  light- 
ed by  a central  dome  of  stained  glass,  w hich 
died*  warm  hues  on  the  profuse  decorations. 


ukows  nt kk  uhuaby;  vaw  ur.AmNu-Roo* ; art  wai.lkuy. 
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A CHAPTER  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  ANTS. 

rilHE  family  of  auts  is  ranked  the  highest  lneuciiig  the  1st  of  July  and  extending  into 
I among  insects.  The  geologist  tells  us  August, 
that  this  family  does  not  date  very  far  back  The  nest  was  in  a grove  that  surrounds 
in  the  world’s  history.  The  lowest  forms  the  house,  and  must  have  contained  several 
of  the  hymenoptera  appear  in  the  J uras-  thousand  working  inhabitants.  About  fifty 
sic  period,  but  the  ants  do  not  make  their  feet  from  the  nest  of  red  slave-makers  was 
appearance  until  the  tertiary  period,  while  a nest  of  black  ants  ( Formica  nigra),  and  I 
other  orders  of  insects  have  beeu  found  in  should  judge  this  colony  to  be  fully  as  large 
the  carboniferous  era,  and  some  even  in  the  and  strong  as  that  of  the  red  ants. 

Devonian  formation.  Externally  the  two  nests  did  not  differ 

The  anatomist  shows  us  that  the  nervous  very  much.  The  red  ants  raised  a slight 
system  of  the  ant  is  highly  organized,  that  mound,  while  the  blacks  had  simple  exca- 
vations about  the  roots  of  an  oak-tree. 
These  two  nests  had  been  under  my  ob- 
servation for  at  least  three  years,  and  yet 
I more  than  half  doubted  that  these  reds 
were  really  slave -makers.  The  blacks 
were  my  favorites,  being  so  much  more 
quiet  and  steady  in  their  habits.  A 
black  scarcely  ever  attempted  to  bite  my 
hand,  even  if  I used  him  quite  roughly, 
but  the  reds  would  resent  a slight  provo- 
cation. I have  had  my  gloved  hand  al- 
most covered  with  the  angry  fellows, 
biting  and  holding  on  to  my  glove,  sim- 
ply because  I uncovered  one  of  the  closed 
entrances  to  their  dwelling.  I have  some- 
times allowed  one  to  bite  my  hand,  and 
found  it  could  hurt  considerably,  and  that 
it  left  a small  purple  spot  where  its  man- 
dibles had  pierced. 

It  is  stated  in  scientific  works  that  col- 
onies of  the  red  ant  often  move,  and  carry 
their  larvae  and  pupas  to  other  nests.  Up 
to  this  summer  I should  have  concurred 
in  the  above  statement,  as  I had  several 
times  encountered  a trail  of  red  ants  car- 
rying larvie  and  pupte,  and  had  traced  the 
trail  from  its  starting-point,  and  found 
only  red  ants  emerging  from  excavations 
among  rubbish,  and  so  concluded  that 
these  ants  were  simply  moving;  but  a 
closer  and  more  careful  study  of  their 
habits  has  convinced  me  that  this  opinion 
was  founded  on  superficial  observation, 
the  cerebral  ganglia  are  well  developed,  On  a sultry  afternoon,  the  first  day  of 
evincing  an  intellectual  superiority  over  the  July,  I was  lazily  sauntering  in  the  grove, 
rest  of  the  insect  world.  when,  on  looking  down,  I found,  to  my  sur- 

Eininent  naturalists,  especially  in  Europe,  prise,  that  I was  in  the  midst  of  a battle- 
have  devoted  almost  their  entire  lives  to  field.  A powerful  army  of  red  ants  had  iu- 
the  study  of  these  interesting  creatures,  but  varied  the  dominions  of  the  black  colony 
in  our  own  country  observers  have  not  had  which  for  three  years  past  I had  had  a kind 
the  time  or  patience  for  such  exclusive  at-  of  supervision  over.  I had  often  brought 
tcution  to  this  family;  hence  there  is  much  plants  covered  with  aphides — the  immortal 
conflicting  testimony,  especially  with  regard  Linmeus  called  these  aphides  the  ants’  cows 
to  the  habits  of  the  slave-making  species  — and  stuck  the  plants  into  the  earth  around 
— Formica  sanguinea.  their  dwelling,  and  had  given  them  sugar, 

In  the  following  pages  I shall  give  a brief  and  had  driven  and  carried  toads  from  their 
account  of  the  wonderful  wars  and  con-  nest  which  were  devouring  them.  In  short, 
quests  over  other  tribes  made  by  a powerful  I had  become  very  much  interested  in  and 
colony  of  this  slave-making  species.  It  is  quite  attached  to  this  colony,  but  I was 
the  result  of  several  weeks’  close  observa-  powerless  to  aid  them  now.  I could  only 
tion,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  work,  com-  look  on  in  wonder  aud  astonishment. 
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manled  XJv  limb*  « entitle,  whOM* 
sti-oggie*  an  nearly  <»v,r - a hbmk  b.  fuai- 
ciWi  vvifh  a t»  ]j^  adversary** 

tbro-leg.  The  Jed  hem  mien  n.o-,  -in  t he  he;ui 
f mil*  the  bkufc  m >KYi er*  anil  logYes;  if  U j*bg' 
Uig  b*  thy  leg  of  U fa  dying  eowmnltf.  tt#- 
omv  goon  to  aht>Hiejr  couple  who  ab*  $fi)l 
timely  ■i/«nu*4fHitfr>.  hf  astern  Hie 
u4 m.{  iui  w aji  If  3b $s*f  k»Ml  and  1 1 m iU]e  aliniii  to < 
t>rt t f !#>• ^ ia  «b*ni  kUhnl,'  and,  an 

in  f be  oilier  t hii  ibatwl i hie*  are  locked 
oniU*  5^.:;  Rnt thtr  tiuib*  oiH 

out  sever  the  head  funn  the  black: 
.V‘htiej\lmt  hsnves  liiv  eoinneu*  to  five  linn- 
iMdf  it*  Lv*t  he  van,  w fr i It*  be  guv*  UV *li e ua>. 
$f#lame  of  ofliird  iefrs  fort  rum o-  brother,- 
where  t lie  l»hiek  tyf  ter v*  ijlifc  tedta* 

bf  his  ahWgb$i?fe  ’lifer*'  a 4*>ri-j£  $lT\fggte 
%pBumy  auti  vo  w u tw&lter  ml 
|»ivfdie)if  .'fri*-  npiWieiut,  uiiftjW ^dtf^ ;&*  iue 
struggling  thref.v,  niaves  About,  lb*  (iv  ih  ^tn 
es;e|ted  iinlhnvrt  with  his  HnoMbUle*  «t retvli- 
pil  v^ule  ajn.itt',  waiting  .'Jjfti  4>|4»ovbini>y  to 
(MWW \ i tytv  oij  tige  jV&hflc ; he  h nds  1?.i» 


A ytmi  or  more  ati>tmtl  {lie  foot  of  Hie 
irt&fiiv  battle  ;tva#  raging,  *'>n«l  nu  plaets  for 
the  *olo  of  my  foot  wifbont  crushing  the 
jattLJtatanta.  I jfmiriul  -iu  feyery  instiuibr  n 
ml  mil  (iiftoj  jikmiinti  ft  black;  sumeUmeH 
iWM  iv4  nurs  against  *m<?  black,  in  y hieh 
eusic.  the  folaek  WnA  noon  tlispatehwL  For 
ilrn^  I vintvheii  the  eimf!k*tvy  nil 

47»*uiui  m#--  the  e.on>hatatif«  ioekeii  in  n el**se 
■? iifUiMg  ^ih!  tmiildiog  o!»oui,  ;»ever 
ootil  wa«  kiiie4/4ii‘el  otlcti 

the  Vie fho  Uti'l  f^Ment  d riV»Mi  Vi}  I'iTUi  it 

hniki^ii  hi#  iit 4 v^o  try  tiijfi,  it  tv  tl  li  rim 

'«nt*  >&4-  diffieulry  that  he  eoaki  iViai  himn'hi 
itimy  h ii<  ftvAtli-gn  |i. 

•JW  «fui  avou t docyr»4  and  the  gailieHng 
<h»rknvsr4  emu {»*::•  1U>< I um  to  leave  my  j»ost  uf 
le^rvvtliioj,  hot  u*  Ivfig;  1 eon  hi  s«ee,  the 
’Vtf,4  hs  ^ tv  hen  1 4 rat  liblu'M 

if'  l Jiiuv  ^ieL^l  n;p  i*iernift!  of  the  war- 
nors.f  hitt  so  i merit  were  they  in  tlnnr  terri- 
»•!>'  ^troggie  that  rtw  hniejliog  did  ju»t  ‘lb 
vert  them  in  the  li‘siatv  3 eurried  so>:en»l 
l*u ii>  into-  the  h««ose,  ^iaeed  lhe.t&  uiolev  n. 


a .y.mi;  i*  * ^,vr.  kn 


largr.  AVal  gla«%K  ( the,  eaviiti  of  a fktfivry } mi 
a iiihle,  and  v. a? rfuol  thy 

Y/iuilmt.  v,  r ‘.-c  . r 

1 frau  ul  t hikf  t*su  hlnbfe .n fid  £p*j  ml  ye  mv 
■WV(hv,.«iiH  h grinyhil.  *-£}&■ 

in  tent.  »fion  hiitiug  his  nan  adi^^erv. 
Ji  fnile  ;m  h*ms  hehvre  He?  «r««  w mTuo* 
n?i<  killed  — a rkd 

.hfi#js.  AnragnuMr.  and  imr,  *mi»tlad  SriHi 
hMUng  him.  Ik*  tetiiH  tijs  im 

a ztts'bfi*  b$h  vxoti emny,  Aftt?r' - I'ottv'itunMg' 
hi mwif  that  h^  14  renily  ihr?vd,  he 
fvrotHol  uf  Ihe  other  w Arriork  which  fire?  wUll 
eh^my  In  tfioif  fnni»rv«v, 

aoW'  In  liumrts  from  one  ennple  to  nn* 
M he*,  m * I- ; r w e»*e  • w Itiav  Jji sr  ne ry  ere 

VucvLViH^V9t4^|«  / 


eh  an  «>:•..  Mi  8i%-  him  hot  vvtaui  the  t horax  niid 
Alelmmo.,  and  sever*  ilio  hoiiy  in  twob  lml 
I ha  dvittg  id  .ok  vW*s  not  ivlav  h io  hold  nt 
the  tih? t 'iiixlogOTyiyi..  ami ’ < he v tile  Together. 

i }n,\\  i c:;v v*  ».he  cond ♦a'taii H Jk»c  thv 

tiighi ‘ 1 tx  Hie  t imf n iirg  l thoi  tlmt  every 
h'Jock  >h  kiheil,  iour  ml  Mihiier^  uxv 
’h  ;eh  wn\  her^t  enu  vmr  long  etuo  rve. 

Mo  legs  nmi  nmeonn*  and  imitiliUed  hnd- 
res  Mf  yi)e  ileinl  wan  iorfi  ar«» • »t  rtnyu ' fthen i , 
e very  f ragunMit  *Ko  w n (g 
t tye  Nvhite  ruQ rhje.  Ont  of  thb  ( Vri  htvt  i< efti  - 
teen  aye  fieml  amt  tnit  nearly  hfrio**  ntolv 
!«*m ••  have  soniVed.  I ^ni  rone  difips  of 
n ftier  and  <noi^iene,#T^ngar  .'•nidi^v  t hiy 
fur  the  jiurviving  hOn>e«:  timl  the  tyrt- 
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ter  ami  drink.  I now  repair  to  the  battle- 
field. The  struggle  is  over — not  a black  to 
be  seen,  but  a column  of  the  red  invaders 
is  emerging  from  a large  cavity  that  leads 
to  the  numerous  galleries  and  under-ground 
chambers  of  these  industrious  blacks,  and 
each  invader  is  carrying  a larva  or  pupa. 
I follow  the  column,  which  is  from  four 
to  five  inches  in  width,  to  the  nest  of  red 
ants  before  mentioned.  There  is  a wide 
opening  in  the  side  of  this  nest,  down  which 
they  all  disappear  and  leave  their  burdens, 
and  again  start  for  more  plunder.  All  day 
loug  these  powerful  marauders  are  engaged 
in  tli is  work.  They  carry  a larva  or  pupa 
carefully,  and  drop  it  ou  lieing  disturbed. 
But  what  does  this  mean  f Every  little 
while  a red  warrior  comes  out  with  a black 
bundle,  which  he  carries  as  carefully  as  he 
does  the  pupa  or  larva.  I stop  him  to  in- 
quire into  the  matter;  ho  drops  his  bundle, 
which  immediately  unrolls,  and  lo!  it  is  a 
lively  black  ant,  apparently  unhurt,  and,  to 
my  eye,  no  way  different  from  the  warrior 
with  whom  he  was  so  fiercely  fighting. 

The  books  w hich  I have  read  on  the  sub- 
ject inform  me  that  “ the  red  ants  carry  the 
pupa;  and  larvae  of  the  blacks  to  their  nest, 
where  they  rear  them  for  slaves,  but  they 
never  capture  the  adult  aut,  for  it  would 
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not  stay  iu  the  new  home  if  they  did.”  But 
these  ants  certainly  carried  a great  number 
of  adult  blacks  to  their  nest,  and  I am  quite 
sure  they  did  not  run  awray,  but  staid  aud 
helped  to  nurse  and  feed  the  larva?.  I cap- 
ture several  of  the  red  marauders  with  their 
victims,  and  place  them  under  the  glass. 
The  reds  now  pay  no  attention  to  the  blacks, 
but  simply  try  to  make  their  escape.  I take 
larva;  and  lay  them  on  a leaf,  and  put  them 
under  the  glass  also,  and  place  moistened 
sugar  in  their  reach.  Very  soon  the  blacks 
are  feeding  the  helpless  larvw.  I remove 
the  glass  cover;  the  reds  immediately  run 
away,  but  the  blacks  stay  and  continue  to 
sip  the  moistened  sugar  and  feed  the  young. 
I hold  a magnifying-glass  over  them,  and 
find  the  little  larva;  raise  up  their  heads  and 
opeu  their  mouths  to  be  fed,  very  much  like 
young  birds.  I now  take  the  larva*,  togeth- 
er with  the  nurses,  and  place  them  near  the 
nest  of  red  ants.  I soon  lose  sight  of  the 
nurses,  but  the  larva;  are  quickly  taken  iuto 
the  nest  by  the  red  soldiers. 


By  this  time  I have  become  so  much  inter- 
ested in  the  red  warriors,  which  I had  here- 
tofore rather  avoided,  that  I resolved  to  de- 
vote my  time  to  them,  so  I keep  a daily  rec- 
ord of  their  behavior.  This  record  wonld 
be  much  too  long  for  a magazine  article,  so  I 
will  make  extracts  from  it. 

On  the  3d  and  4th  of  J uly  the  soldiers  were 
very  quiet,  scarcely  one  to  be  seen,  as  if  they 
were  resting  after  their  great  raid  of  the  1st 
and  2d. 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th  the  blacks 
close  the  large  main  entrance  through 
which  the  larva;  aud  pup®  had  been  car- 
ried, aud  compel  all  the  inhabitants  to  go 
iu  aud  out  through  another  smaller  door. 
While  this  entrance  is  being  closed,  tw’o  or 
three  of  the  red  soldiers  stand  just  within 
the  doorway  aud  help  to  arrange  the  sticks 
which  the  blacks  bring.  Occasionally  a 
red  soldier  which  has  been  meandering 
about  the  premises  comes  to  the  nearly 
closed  entrance  as  if  he  wonld  like  to  pass 
in  ; immediately  the  autenna  of  one  of  the 
guard  within  is  thrust  through  a small 
opening,  and  the  one  outside  touches  the 
antenna  with  his  own,  and  then  walks 
away  and  passes  through  the  side  door. 

After  the  entrauce  is  closed  I remove  the 
covering;  this  makes  a great  commotion 
among  the  soldiers ; a large  number  rush 
out  and  ruu  about  in  an  excited  inauner. 
Finding  nothing  on  which  to  vent  their 
H rage,  they  soon  become  quiet;  some  re- 
jjb  turn  w ithin,  but  a good  number  stay  out 
6 and  assist  the  blacks  iu  reclosing  the  eu- 
j trance.  First  they  bring  sticks  from  an 
f inch  to  three  inches  in  length  and  lay 
them  across  the  opening,  not  in  any 
regular  order;  often  the  end  of  one  of 
the  sticks  is  pulled  iu  by  those  withiu, 
and  the  other  end  left  sticking  out. 
All  sorts  of  material  is  brought  and  piled 
on  to  the  sticks — pieces  of  dried  leaves,  aud 
a butterfiy’s  w ing  nearly  two  inches  across, 
small  pebbles  and  clumps  of  earth,  aud  one 
brings  a cherry  stoue ; uow  a red  soldier 
has  found  a piece  of  anthracite  coal  au  inch 
in  length  and  half  au  inch  in  thickness;  it 
lies  nearly  two  feet  away  from  the  entrance; 
he  walks  over  and  around  it,  and  tries  it 
with  his  mandibles  as  if  taking  its  dimen- 
sions; he  leaves  it,  and  I lose  sight  of  him 
among  the  busy  toilers;  but  very  soon  a 
large  force  of  workers,  both  black  aud  red, 
have  surrounded  this  piece  of  coal;  it  is 
jagged  and  irregular  in  outline,  thus  afford- 
ing places  for  the  workers  to  fasten  their 
mandibles.  They  move  it  a few  inches, 
and  iiowr  a tuft  of  stiff  grass  is  in  the  way ; 
they  drop  the  coal,  and  some  pass  over 
and  others  around  the  tuft ; back  they 
come  and  again  seize  it,  but  evidently  the 
workers  are  of  two  minds,  a part  of  them 
are  determined  to  lift  it  over,  and  the  oth- 
ers are  equally  determined  to  take  it  round 
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is  &uk1.  I ij ‘ #iM d ami  ^figa rtagofh- 

ar:  tfo  «!m!  w U »V  yr  Thrown  away.  ?>,*: 
afigii'r  t«uiy  % boibh  ofy 

-?4*r vtTM  ixu<  indiuod  foaiank  t Ui> t unc>  »h.  «<m 
a We  up  food,  ami .every  tinny  t.luit  t*  t?tfceu 


.'fiifirxt  V * is w *»f  uKit  .^T  i MKAiv^rtf.1 
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M’  :Jn>  uost  is  for  l»uHding-FM.i%i*i>^.  -If Hum 
Uu^^nml  Widdj.ici  ifiit  di»u-itrded. 

£ - 1 tvslU  j*  1(?aV  »iro}^  of  *v.a- 

tts*.  rind  if  *m  ah  -oak  fa&tY.  a largo 

mtii*W»f'  Uhifdv  unWifod  k yidfow 
jHmtfl  :tk/\  Kluakk;  duithuu*] 

tW  nf  t jiV  ytrivp.  'Wtdmg  *utd  crovyd- 

iitg  iwt  prt&lher;  ?mii  *tvat*  tti.a  t.  etvft  not  0/id 
4*  jdmm  on.  tht  h-uf  mourn  thv  hm<k»  of  1)10 
d*liv*‘*  and  mud*  dim-  o to  odium  u,  oh  art*. 
Vkw*  tWY  Mio  rmrsfN  that,  foi**l  ih<*  .larvsv. 
Thm  hi'iicy^nw  trtdtud  to 

hovMmg,  i Mid  Jiuw  > hoy  <j."  Uni.*  h'fU'.vdy 


laden  to  tko  ubafc..  I jVotiijo  at  ttto  ♦odi'anto^ 
-frilfeb  tin#  j^«va  wutitiior V^<ved 
attUlier*  li.fiitiOnod  lik*  a gourd,  vyifh  tbmr 
heads  tUrit&t  .no.  acting  a*  if  tiny  would 

like  1o  .H(14)»  this  km/  \*f  lj*>liO>rt»»:<a  ,oiv» ; ( !i<  y 

Uoivh  Umm/mtii.  <tluor  mumtimy  xinl  Vmi*> 
tlfm**  yWa>  vjjrilifei  lifhf.  fo^fAniWiP  Aifpitfak'  tho 
ahonkW*  tit*  Huv&i<  hnt .-itee*  w>  ten!  ih>* . 
Jatf&v  to  dottiiji;  ht?ry.  .MAt  >i*  i ll* 

thw*  .denHMiotrAtiMi)^ 
h\it  o<*>ai,»)Oifaljy  M.**  ,-aFhw  &?id  jnit^*  Jioi 
aonitlt  to  tfio  -ioidiHV** find  KhoU  huo  m r)o* 
Mahi  way  silo  d<i»-  a i.inx  Tin  may  h« 
yu!iii)^  ito^  'dy\?  idfdot 

loOyitRyV  kth  o.  <M  that  1 * ;*u  $&k 

Tl • 1 ■ "(U'l Vo t ? * f i » 1 ♦)  in  lU'  H )r,vf>:  or  ]>i  tn» 

Imvior  from  1 1 k-  ron  Hohry  aiol  ofiirt 
•*hH<»rvvri%  Hfaihy  ihnt  tho  ffefe 

not  Mi  *w;i|.iy  from  H;r  \nn<*r**v>  and 
hvds,  i{  i« *r  . t'v:t\  d o *;  ihort/fiiioy.  Hof  «? 

ojJiit*'  rt*iHarkahl<>  Uiat  a i»ol  pi|pj| 


ttStti »i  h>;  f;ra  iti  » ftvtt tt*  s^t liro^e.,  *Q«. <;:i- 

' , '.>:i'!\  S ifOrit'O  that  ;U)  ant  » arru^  w ^raiii 
t»p.pr^ar  f*'«  tho  m»st  vhm!  droji^  k.  and  then 
ariii  f aVr^  l Hk  to 

Mo-  *o  ? J too ».**?■»> n ttm  ond  <<V  ui\  j-*‘m*ii 
and  pick  up  ilia  di8C»ardtul  grain,  muMiml  it, 


HAHPER’tt  NfcW  XfOSTffl&it 


dwn  jnirluluw of  the  hnip  or  honey  from  the. 
le<iL\yei  be  ot’tmi  takes  grains  df  sugar  to 
WfnjT  ftwayyaud  will  iiwttel  iu  taking  a large 
* Ifikuik  tu  the  ' ,r  \‘ '','''>y' * 

•iChb  *) nggOfo  oak  math  (prijortnupa  arnn- 
torim)  afforded  -ihe  ithtn  n rare,  harvest: 
This  m<*tb  donoidU  her  eggs  or*.  thy  under 
tfbfc  of  the  foafe  i^irfi  and  fthe  ;fft  so  ftlonpy 
dnrmg  Mm  day  that  sdmyvili  not  ftlir  when 
Mur  leaf  is  pinked  from  the  ire*,  add  she  will 
when  submit  to  being  drow hed  \\  tthput  a 
j^^gglb  raiher  Ilnur  makr  the  effort  tv 
v*n\m  Up  ami  il v.  #<>,  on  thnoOng  mie  of 
tbgsft*  moMta  iimrr  tbw  nest,  it  id  soon  aitr- 
rmiud.wd'wifh  liaftufc  'it'$dr|f  wak* 

epftftevWnvl  pints  of  mandible  h fttv*  fufttmmd 
.ftp  iiriiijy  an  U*  body  ft/ud  Iwui  llnYl  5t& 
^ftsjiiggleS » ofmrHVmh  These  mmlm 
life?  jilWayn  taken  info  the  ireftf  hftad-tifftt , ; 

I t un^  I ha  ve  tmiiml  ji  mot  h round 
ioftf  a$  flip  ants  j < 11  o!i>  »1  rile  entrance  with 
it;  tint  they  tvpuld  i I » 1 1 ft  I i h t < *fy  torn  u Iwiid- 
riVst,  aiMHihfig  to  know  a.«r  wpH  as  f did  ibot 
t’his  wa>f  tli i?  only  \? ft.y  that  b you  Id  by  ear* 
ri€?<l  t 1 oeynigh  t lit*  ti a tttiw.  'pftftHn go. 

liqt  they  do  nid  t<>  manifest  so  much 
refisDir  iiy  joking  at*  eftrtb~\vHnri  to  the  itpftO 
Several  xed  ani8  are  cofiha^  mm  a grft  v eh 
•w4ik  wHh  hwbtih  khmif  throe  fyttjiiv?  in 
length  ,*  they  mow  mb  mg  *1  i»-  wo?k  v«.*-ry  well 
indeed  ait  working  in  eutteerj;;  hut.  soon 
they  reach  the  herder  hi  dw*)ff  vrbk  a nd  are 
brought  h>  a stand -still  by  making  a loop 
of  i he  worm  rmunl  a stem  ;*i  in*,  about  the 
ftuiue  it irmhtrr  uf  thi Urng  at  emd?  eoilr. 

iieitlier  party  kiio\Vii,g  eieuigb  to  let.  one 
end  drop  They  iiy  W tiiirte  it  ov^r  the 
fd&ni, wJileh  t xiueheH.  ftigii » Wligu 

r hey  g^t.  pv ariy  ip  i?w  \ r lgt  w ipef  tn p £ a 1 wn ^ 
hupjadts  itf;  dv»wu  uy  tliyV  ^rnpipi. 

;lv»n^  (nil  iwh!«f ,y  t % at 

til)?  8tr0iiges r party  art-  a t iu\^  end,  and  mm 
i hey  ^pop  pnli  it  retnuxl  fife  iris*  ?nVi  (^oipkly 

il  i>?  a pi  j tvr  w s r J i i t on 

ipU  the  most  remaricrtple  feat  of  this  kind 
wits  performed  by  nindliof  ii^lody  of  inwa— 

- a ^pta?p th  ft 1 1 do  n o t U tip t d tie  j dh ger 
htif  tirnrh  . fl-. &tiHgnhi&a«  It  has 

a bhiek  iiftftd  find,  a laWinori  *if»d  a;  rpasef- 
hftVWtl  iiumiX;  atid  seems  to  lie  f hft  most - id- 
I eiUgeiil  spiodtfft * \v liitiii:  I tniVe  *d istsrVed. 

spet'iii.s  alw>  haft  its  in  a bonier 
of  Yifw-irf  aTioot  fltntjr 

ftirno  live  tier 
fd*pi;  tip^  nest  1'  ontixiy  a liuuileo'  ;>t‘ 
aois  r»»t)gtvgiit^d  in  the  grafts 
piidnig  away  iif  on  .iou1h'-*\vo'nn. 

Aiihnt:  (wo  Vpr;hhi>'  Je*)r ^ unPHrtbhd,  tiro  % 
ivoiftiputg^  X'&t ■■-ift-'itJ  the  ground. 

. .’ ^yerUl t jK-  IIk1  oartb 
ftohi  ii^rppd  thw  ry^nih  wi»ibj  many 
orb^r^  h^hpog  on  \4\  U:  to  pvw- 

ydnt  yr^w|t3}g  Yt 

/a'uOi^P  ,e  Jho  i5,*«n?;ei:  e hen  I Oi'M. 

vdiserye  >1renr.;  At;  throe  hi  t ho  ftft^ 
ernoon  a iittle  more  thuh  bovr  iiieb^a 


is  ?i i m ari-bor h fto  d t-'r  o i riidie 8 pt  ni/ut*  df  rlds 
ix  dnait.  Tliera  m eioe-idcrahh  i ^rih'nv  ut 
around  t h e nrhst ; t irey  nfe  e videh t^v  i<ja ki i *g 
jm  paradonft  for  storing  tlio*  l.nige  mmisfer. 

A coiiipaijy  fire  ca  ri  ving  •»  «|ii  k btio  ( iW 
nos!,  as  t liiek  as  my  Hfilt*  .-tiiigvn  ^ud  ot  rr 
ao  ioeh  iu  h*ngth ; tia-  v soon  ref  uni  and 
take  several  smaller  stiek^  aft  if  they  at  ore 
building  a new  a par  ftp  eh  f.  * ./v'  . ; 

It  is  MHwfour  oVloplc,  a ml  tl)m  c p^grefts 
is  so  slow  wftb  fhp  worm  tbat  i featr  lydmli 
nor  tbo  tyrndimticin  of  the  5ujet>rilm»y, 
m I take  a ftniftll  p;qr  of  thr&i?$x  ti\0  ami « t 
die  work-  in  pulling  tin  oat. 

Tb>?re  were  nbmit  fwrv  imjbeft  ret mim.Dx  in 
the  envilr  and  i foumi  1 had  to  exert  a lir- 
tin  ftfnoiigtJi  iti.  oxtfactin^  it;  This  epd  fft 
ftfill  alivt!  and  fi^uirni^hgT  w«nw  is 

very  lH^e.  full  six  iuelicft  lit  l(?ngtb.  Mbrh 
axcifco.moirt  now  preyaifs  amdng  tbs  wr»rk« 
er^.  tlipy  avt  very  nmeb  like  the  slin  o- 
nmlver^  <vhou  tlWy  are  cajO  unng  miuttmr 
i n be.  In  less  tinny  two  nimiiti-s  fs^mi  th*‘ 
dtrn*  J eylnu  t |ro  Worm  a I>u*ge  bir»e  of 
workers  h aft  no  me  fro  ip  ibe  1 1 e<  f. ; not  Imt  f 
tbd  mtriii^r  l ■ ^bftstw  hi  ruirtyihg  tli*  wordj- 

ftf  tbo  ,s»i!i6p  time,  but  they  art  a*  Thirty*-. 
iVlWmt  an  mpiai  rjumhor  ore  a i Vayb  *nd, 
fywt*  r tf>  w!i  rtt  t h o i u i d lit #,  T b^y  ul  ( pu  ft  i|i 
the  Kithte  diteytlan ; Uiis  uiak«s«  a loop  af  fbo 
worm,  and  they  most  carry  i?  through  gra^ft 
all  The  wav.  A iarge  emuber  are  rjmd  h» 
front  tryibg  to^  cleardlm  roaity  grii^  is  puil- 
od  down.  ftimiH  slicks  tokon  out  of  f!»<;  n ay 
i lay  a «u»al|  stieK  ibrev  imdyft  in  length  id 
fhftir  pixtb  ? ii  i«  aXrtin^iii^dy  by 

(be  ftiTfto  in  iHUit.  lh»i  non"  they  luiytr  be- 
yoiaft  bojftyleHftlv,  ^nMrogi*‘d  ijt  graxa; 
itin^yan  « vlthyc  raWd  the  ijrbrira  iptr  put  { it 
f hjhtogli ■(  pi  ihf\y  ih  fwb  ; afftwit 

tw>>  bn  hes  of  die  dead  {♦;> n is  taker*  off  ami 
r- peer? dr  worried  to  rteviowt  by  ^ par/  of  the 
Wfirkwrft*  Tbw  r^riiidjvMig  .pdrtb>M 
wpivii  Lodiiiaetft^ftu  pbai  it  ift  nol  tiitvclt  DMfre 
t hatf  f hre^dnehos  Jb  : utbl  hn\v  tk*>Y 

mn ve  nlnug  rnpid ly  and  soon  lia\ wit 
In  lex*  flion  tfve  inbiuttift  it  is  tivk>*u 
info  flih  newt  fwi  bn  nil t ift  fn  be  M^ri ; tiff 
dot  a*  Vs  eJofted  iVhih  f lift  in  Aide.  Tins  tft  fire 
only  ftpeeies  wliiob  1 Jiave  nl»si  vvtd  tbnt 
tdriftift  i iio  oii trftiftie  hi  this  wayv  , -V.  i 

One  othyiv  t^jduit  ul  tbi*s  cobvny,  oud  I 
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f#t urn  |m  the  $hi  YO^TiHikers.  5 fttul  # j shmtv  dry  oak  JeovWL  Here  tJiey  jit- 
fWi-gty  Wiy  irtfv«.  of  ' TA  • • nbbotu :* ', ' $..:  !fe{  1 j &: W4>R*iry  of.yeiffm  Hiitfl  •-&* 

ileus  Vy'  if li'tyj*  incite  in -’length,  strong  amV;  large  nud  *Hty#gg  a*  themselves  ; Hnt  they 
r.muHf,  Hkv  neatly'  oil  of  A he  At»hVrt#«*k.  I $>trwe  to he  great  ••ownr«te,i*iid  skulk  arm»Mg 

ha*  A jKUiii,  and  v/lien  it  As  I il^  in  uli  lUfeettnm,  Tmh- 

turU  -ei  U tiiu.  \y u.r»i-iVi: ri hg  unmdaT  uf  Om  ai%  not  uiov*i  than  u de/en  iii**  knhvk  The 
i.v  n’^y:.  I jiWe  it  on  the  of  this  <•<♦!  ’ ne*t  doe*  imfc  prove  to  W-  very  rich  in  lanwe 

ma  of  «n^  uml  they  U in  lurg'A  uud  pupo\  for  in  Ahour on  In >uv  it  is  plnn- 

ftii  they  rupmt  t ;..n?j  ft  a hack  ?t)td  hAMgt  deteiL  Hem,  too,  a**  hi  the  e/u^*  ^Fthy  hlai.’k 

Thiylntea  Mlrastu**  ahoiit  a&d|  unit*,  adults  aim  ftairi&il  to 

fi»t  ’ and  frit,  hm  the  [ducky  j nnluuF  The  nest  day  utter  the  raid  f h*- 

v t)A*  hn^k  u^uiu  ih  an  iu«t.unf.  The  ; yelhnv  ant*  return  fr«  flieir  va  vrtged  home 
lays.*  now  iikjJifc  on  the  hinonf h ear  and  tH-ensiohall)  one  comes  near  fhh  nest  Of 

driyct^  This  j&ixe&  iUp  uu<h  the  ajU  ' t-j^  r*<l  - warrior#,  at  f meted  by  tlie Sugar  ai£*l 
AanWg* : they  Fasieii  their  mandibles  Ijk^Xt  hj>A£y  with  which  I keep  them  supplied.  It 
*ry  ^yHiUhle  *poh,  Again  the  JarvA  V^y-  thfi-itiljf;  jeV#u  wli#b 

;»nd  himtfueiii  viohuyfly  iroui  6i»Ie  tii  uad  ; ^jjeynt^  iind  the  Ulueks  are  ihexlin#  ah>n e,an d 
di.ihnigt^  d gohd  fhfmy.  Hut  i&lt  &$U  - Agkrtt  | ynii*  uway^^h  time  tJittt  un  mit,  tnm^-imnr. 
it  At  if.  raphl  ititk*.  my^t  ojT  thei  jihfej  go  iuAh^  u^oif  ^frsid  nf 


K XT  Pit's  SI  4 7t*TOM  y W RPU»  X?»T. 


The  htifl  yiAlnvf  ants*  iw  vei;  aceeiu* 

pany  theii  JUnWleVs  Hi  their  rhuta  x>n  .»fht?r 
f.rihes,  Imu  sun  at  home  «ml  e.h*{*r  the  pus* 
sugiW,  dj»y n i« hU  Ad ^ the;  .W«itfAri#^  and 


fiKHVoye  or  UM?  .vnt. 


rrm*?e  ihe  yoifit£(.  I iFt>d  umViy  eXhet^mH)t> 
to  tent  t h^  i ftjfr* I feenoiv  o f thir a n t w,  ^lv( eh  L 
must  onHn  os  I o fnii  H- H\\s.  H more  e^peeiiiHx 
, aiy  the  tVsiOiTX1  of  ^thiuf  itivu^ihhs^ 

Ofi  f Im  .Hiuniiui'  >:»riht.»  tftMi  fh»«‘ Ai»hH»u  s 
t nake  o lot ig  nyure  h : ; t ho  v tfn  h i reef  l>  to  k 
] S f i ^5 . fo  n f.A*r. t ;«n lyy  r f diaiuht, yjOiiyli 

schov.ife^  Hoi^roni.rk  truto  a mH^hher^  ghf? 
lien,  A Hoar*!  .i'AuUii : *i\  ioi  eoir  nai.* 
ah>v^  thv  frn-umt  5o  o ho  i:  tuckets  atv  at* 
ta»;hrd.  i VheO  un  anis  n-ai-.h  flu-  tone*  , 
they  ah  .go  through  u aimitl  uoening  on  ihe 


hajiihiL  in  iwiiJiAilr or  m*  they  ngohi  Form- 
a .line  UfvH  «t^rrt  Vir  Anothet  dx  recti  on,  thik 
time  hdiituig  Ahont  thirty  feet  from  the  uent 
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ground,  about  three  inches  in  width.  The 
line  has  to  converge  here  in  order  to  go 
through,  and  sometimes  considerable  confu- 
sion seems  to  prevail,  for  more  congregate 
than  can  pass  through  readily.  It  seems 
strange  that  they  do  not  go  between  the 
pickets,  for  they  are  thickly  scattered  on 
the  board  just  beneath.  They  soon  pass 
out  of  my  sight  after  going  under  the  fence. 
In  about  three  hours  they  begin  to  return 
with  larv®  and  pup®.  Evidently  they  are 
having  a battle  with  the  blacks  (F.  nigra), 
in  which  many  are  still  engaged.  Every 
little  while  a red  warrior  conies  bringing  a 
black  and  red  soldier  locked  together.  The 
black  is  dead,  and  the  red  crippled  and  un- 
able to  free  himself  from  his  foe,  and  so  they 
are  taken  together  to  the  nest.  This  looks 
as  if  these  red  marauders  were  trying  to 
take  care  of  their  wounded  soldiers,  for  I 
have  never  seen  them  take  a dead  black 
ant  to  the  nest  except  when  it  wTas  locked 
to  one  of  their  own  soldiers.  This  battle  is 
simply  a repetition  of  the  one  on  the  1st  of 
July. 

On  the  23d  of  the  month  the  red  warriors 
attack  a different  species  of  black  ant,  larger 
and  more  robust  than  F.  nigra.  This  proves 
to  be  a very  large  colony.  The  nest  is 
.among  the  grass  in  the  grove,  about  sixty 
feet  from  the  nest  of  the  invaders.  I was 
not  aware  of  its  existence,  although  I must 
have  passed  over  it  frequently. 

It  is  toward  evening  when  the  marauders 
come  down  upon  this  large  peaceful  colony, 
and  the  inhabitants  flee  in  every  direction, 
not  making  the  least  exertiou  to  defend 
themselves;  the  grass  is  fairly  black  with 
the  fugitives.  There  are  some  ten  or  a doz- 
en openings  in  the  space  of  a yard,  through 
which  they  are  pouring  out.  The  red  ants 
simply  dance  around  the  openings  with  ex- 
tended mandibles,  scarcely  even  attacking 
the  fugitives,  yet  seeming  excited  and  im- 
patient to  get  to  the  nest,  which  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  do  while  so  many  are  com- 
ing out.  Finally  they  get  possession  of  the 
nest,  and  commence  transporting  the  pup® 
to  their  own  dominions.  I see  no  larva*, 
and  most  of  the  pup®  are  naked ; seldom  is 
one  inclosed  in  a cocoon. 

It  is  growing  quite  dusk,  and  still  they 
work  on,  but  the  line  is  evidently  thinning. 
At  nine  o’clock  I take  a light  and  find  a 
very  few  engaged  iu  work.  At  six  in  the 
morning  I still  find  a few  carrying  pup®, 
but  by  eight  o’clock  the  force  is  all  out ; the 
line  is  from  four  to  five  inches  iu  width, 
and  extends  from  one  nest  to  the  other, 
about  an  equal  number  moving  in  each  di- 
rection— -the  empty-handed  coming  toward 
the  invaded  nest,  and  those  laden  with  plun- 
der going  to  their  own  dominions.  As  soon 
ns  they  deposit  their  spoils  they  resume  the 
line  of  march.  All  day  long  this  line  is  un- 
broken, at  dusk  it  is  considerably  thinner, 
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and  by  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening  all  have 
disappeared. 

During  the  entire  day  I saw  no  black  ants 
around  the  nest,  but  every  little  while  a 
marauder  would  emerge  with  an  adult  black, 
which  it  carried  to  the  nest;  and  they  cap- 
tured a large  number  of  young  ants  that 
were  still  soft,  and  of  a grayish  color — not 
yet  turned  black.  When  I disturbed  a cap- 
tor  with  one  of  these,  it  dropped  it,  and  the 
youug  ant  would  try  to  hide  under  some- 
thing, aud  remain  quiet  until  picked  up  by 
another  warrior,  when  it  would  crouch  and 
roil  itself  up  in  a ball,  so  that  it  could  be 
carried  just  as  easily  as  a larva  or  pupa.  It 
reminded  me  of  a cat  carryiug  a kitten  ; the 
young  ant  behaved  very  much  like  a kitten 
when  carried. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  a few  of  the 
marauders  are  around  the  invaded  nest,  go- 
ing in  and  out  of  the  various  openings  as  if 
to  make  sure  that  nothing  is  left ; but  they 
soon  return  to  their  own  dominions  empty- 
handed,  and  visit  the  ravaged  nest  no  more. 

During  the  day  I keep  watch  of  the  plun- 
dered nest,  and  occasionally  a black  ant 
comes  timidly  np  and  cautiously  moves 
around ; finally  it  ventures  into  one  of  the 
openings  and  disappears,  but  it  soon  comes 
out  and  walks  away.  Toward  night  of  the 
same  day  a large  number  of  the  black  fu- 
gitives return  to  their  home,  not  iu  any  reg- 
ular order,  but  from  various  points,  and  each 
is  carrying  a comrade  which  he  takes  into 
the  nest.  I can  offer  no  solution  of  this; 
there  was  no  battle,  and  these  are  not  wound- 
ed soldiers. 

In  most  nests  which  I have  observed  there 
seem  to  be  two  sets  of  workers,  one  larger 
than  the  other,  the  smaller  seem  to  be  the 
true  nurses;  it  was  these  that  were  carried 
back  to  the  nest.  But  why  they  did  not  re- 
turn in  the  same  way  they  left  is  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  ant  life. 

The  returning  fugitives  all  disappeared 
through  the  same  opening,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing this  was  closed,  mostly  with  sticks  and 
clumps  of  earth.  I remove  the  covering, 
but  not  an  ant  appears;  it  is  fully  an  hour 
before  they  venture  out,  and  now  a dozen 
or  more  come  out,  and  quickly  reclose  the 
entrance.  A small  place  is  left  open,  so 
that  one  at  a time  can  squeeze  in  and  out. 
I place  sugar  and  various  things  about  the 
nest,  but  they  store  nothing  away,  and  eat 
sparingly. 

On  the  3d  of  August  I notice  a very  curi- 
ous proceeding  on  the  part  of  these  red  war- 
riors. Their  nest  extends  into  the  edge  of 
a tulip  bed,  which  is  bordered  with  the  iris 
before  mentioned.  The  bed  is  about  three 
feet  wide,  and  in  the  border  just  opposite 
is  a nest  of  tiny  yellow  ante,  with  which  I 
am  unfamiliar,  so  small  that  they  are  scarce- 
ly distinguishable  to  the  naked  eye.  They 
are  scarcely  longer  than  the  little  red  ant 
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v,orXer*  have  ewign'gnUal  abuuf  tjieiu,  try- 
ing t*&  dbtbdtt  rlmu  witlithtm:  UveM,  liar 
t tie  gfe&I  helplm*  fijxkule*  al  Un>  t Ui‘£uj#el vt^ 
bti  taken  cupnvi*  nod  dragged  h whs  Will*- 
uut  *dftd  jog  the  RAsi  ir^^t hjic^. 

There  liiiiiii.  hav*  lived  aevyrsd  blind  real  of 
theae  large  IvinAWf  Aud  ui  i,4o(ir*i>  t boy  had 
newr  Wfcm  itte  light.  Trobubiy  the  Tittle 
worked*  wotdtl  hate  ivlepsed  tfmui  before 
tld*  If  tU*bt  liMitH*  hdtl  not  been  Rssmled, 

1 n Mimll  via)  Avith  the  (timid rn 

\rtjkfh  I took  iioiit  1 lit*  Mptijp*.  Mid  Uii.M  \vij.H 
"lily  «t  *Umil  proportion  in  cmnpnrksoi)  ;\vith 
wh»U.  tby.V  friUrird  U>  tie*  JM^t. 

At  the  jhojiiit  tinitMthat  the#*  f$M&m  Wre 
fwiiig  isvken  captive  a fiuitawii.hFtb**  army 
lm:  ^Hacking  another  *perlevof  suit.  ubout 
i>$  Toogrt*  f Ugros&lye:#,  but  moth  more  *k.;i/r 
der  vital  uf  n ’dark  brown  $jjrid£  T !»♦*  lietd  in 
bepeiith  a gravel*  walk  imj!  jnpfb  than  tani 
uuM  from  t !)♦:  ik-nI  df  rbo  uHxaUunts.  .A* 
^ JyijfO  A W7ire  \d  lbc  dnngef^vb  icb 

flmctfvUM  fhom  t.biVy  ci»di»>  out  in  great  muu- 

b#**S«  abd : iljf: 

ufoa rU)sv  Th i*  MwAtiVt”  puz/iiV  tin;  'Vmirmid- 


ibw  tip* oi*HT  5lwd  of  a . Tfgh  f ye) b.py  color. 
From  a liuudndl  red  uutrtMtdttiY  ah- 

jrjjl  fbe  this  tidy 

'•('•  ni'Mg*  are  wt  small  that  they  can  mit  got 
t>>  fH&  n<*?d,  kxttyi  &*  Ahey  • gt>,  f *f.  work  Add 
enlarge  ilmTd.  add  ihi*  |0>freedUif»  j#  d Crete 
\y  . tjk*  litllo 

(bivtt  A*r  four  wfH  attack  mm  of  the  inyatl- 
tis»,  t!/i?idaolvOt!  to  liiJii  iii  ein;h  ^ite 

rwii  ^fiVld  w 

*>ud  fhoy  bold  ob  with  sm-b  (a  r- 
tlfbt  Up'thukUy  fkfrly  fntb 

t n:  ; Be  t3»Aub!is%  hubj^tf  n\*  Ubd  ifi fte  bfUjicii 
over  thr  .grioiud.  lr‘> dig  n*  r«ao*h  kh  tin >■ 
? di.uf  tibw  ,bw  Cirim-^vJe^, 

'j I \ ra t ,1’atl  by  hi$  si  ra  iiic\ylndj»  b)r,  tiUifi*  no d 
Jook^.  **tk  dnd  AvalU>  irt’Obi id  if  Id 

If  iiin  f*M  this  iiuobFiiig  u»ea?i^* 
itrjC  • :lit*.  dick*  him  iij*  obd  ynrtieh 

him  Uivfnrd  :hv& \>  hilo  boin#  ^ni~ 

fiofl  he-  is  'iifuiet,  • f hike,  hild  nv^ny  from  UiA 
efiMinido  aud  Jrii't  lihd  V^i  Vtl>o  xriwtnd.  v hrji 
be  -iVAMiUtf-tg  Uife  THiiTil  |dek</d 

rt^v  by  A)o»  hyr  au«i  ioto  tioy  Ue^T, 

fiiT-  t*i  ' ;':  VJ;‘: 

I pdi'^t'rstfiefi’tjiw  r^d  *c.&wqt*,  v4Mi  a 

iUib  tiuy  1inhgi«ig’  Vv  \n  j 

4tli  i»io>i ; th*  little  (Ihu^  do  »»of  tcbiV  '§ 
the.fr  Jtr<d«tt  bbbdio  holding  tii  fho.  lag  -v'y 
iiiuraufOox, 

vSnti)otib>^  an  aid  wit1>Tmf[iuio  knfric 
off  by  lit.tlo  -fhfiigts  lianginy 
ro  tinw\yitti%  bur  yrft«?d  ti*oy 

*t*»?  h *».rk  tuM;f,«tnrt  h)r  hrfitty  wh^n 
W.  1 >v  ht'VO  i 1 4'U  a ‘i  j of  ho  reav’  b^]  ^ 

they  ftrrj  dot  (ikntn^ti  home  'tiXYtepl  a-lmii 
they  rviH  abou^  '\r  •'  ’<rli‘.’ 

i be  inv  uder.-i  yrVmk  loT  Hevonil  hour^, 
gn  atiy  idihH^hg  rho  OdeuVogH,  mol  at 
toghrorb(t\irtr  iUitute  With  itu  :0.c» 

Ii  ' ■!. . •'!■■  = '-.  J.'..' .7-  '!  ...  ;»•«. 


a«rd  t*»  l.4«  a idroot  t.Miuidu  r of  hitgc-;]'htii.  oc<^)\jmiiy  o«ir  tri.  v •«„  (;>k.  u jdij^: 

vrt;ii!<*vt  biiioih^,  hdigor  .tliMii ' Tho  n-d  o»-Ai].iVoHi  if-  omn/*.  bo  * ■> ms  will  too  i t ,qit 

ri?iidvrs  «i»f<  with  large  foil  abd-miens.  v <h*-  ernvi  iovndor  rrie«.to  lake  both  uttry-e 
heavy  1.h»t  it  f AkeA  fvdt  fd'  '&  kki*'Uir*Af+ha)iiy  pvff^  to  hie  »wit  dmiuttiofix.  I<nt  title 
drag  theiui  to  i he  hoot.  Many  of  the  ti»Vy  f proves  :t  «1  i ftijntift  proeeedM»gv  for  *;htv  n »ll 
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not  roll  up  and  be  carried  peaceably,  but 
struggles  and  holds  on  with  her  legs  to  vari- 
ous things  with  which  they  come  in  contact. 
I turn  monster,  and  pick  up  one  of  these 
devoted  little  creatures,  and  handle  her 
quite  roughly,  but  she  will  not  drop  the 
pupa  unless  I pinch  her  quite  smartly ; then 
she  drops  it  in  my  hand,  and  bites  fiercely, 
to  which  I patiently  submit.  When  she  has 
chastised  me  sufficiently,  she  picks  up  the 
pupa  quietly,  and  tries  to  make  her  escape. 

These  ants  move  very  gently,  do  not  seem 
at  all  excited  or  hurried,  and  as  soon  as  they 
reach  the  grass  and  clover  they  mount  a 
blade  of  grass  or  stem  of  clover,  and  there 
they  remain  perfectly  still,  holding  the  pupa. 
The  assailants  pass  beneath  them,  hunting 
over  the  ground,  but  not  one,  so  far  as  I saw, 
was  captured  from  a stem  of  clover  or  from 
a blade  of  grass,  and  sometimes  a blade  of 
grass  would  bend  quite  low  with  its  burden. 

The  assailants,  satisfied  that  the  game  is 
gone,  return  to  their  own  dominions.  In 
about  an  hour  from  the  time  these  ants  were 
driven  from  home  they  begin  to  retnrn, 
coming  slowly  down  from  the  grass,  where 
they  have  so  patiently  waited  until  the  in- 
vaders were  gone,  and  carry  the  pnpee  di- 
rectly back  to  the  same  opening  from  which 
they  came  out. 


A REPORTER’S  ROMANCE. 

L 

WALTER  CONDON  and  I — reporters  for 
two  morning  newspapers  in  the  city 
of  New  York — were  nearing  the  end  of  our 
long  round  of  visi  ting  police  stat  ions  in  search 
of  news,  as  the  clocks  were  making  ready  to 
strike  twelve.  Turning  out  of  Pearl  Street, 
where  the  bitter  wind  of  this  January  mid- 
night was  driving  fine  icy  snow  into  our 
chilled  faces,  the  green  signal  lanterns  be- 
fore the  door  of  our  last  statiou  showed  ns 
a hospital  ambulance  stauding  there.  Hast- 
ening to  enter,  we  found,  lying  on  the  floor, 
of  the  back  office,  with  an  ugly  wonud  in  his 
head,  a man  whose  face  we  had  often  seen 
in  the  cells  for  thieving,  and  whose  business 
was  to  peddle  sweetmeats  among  the  con- 
cert saloons  and  sailors’  resorts  existing  in 
such  terrible  abundance  between  Chatham 
Street  and  the  East  River.  The  surgeon 
thought  the  man  would  not  live,  but  order- 
ed him  removed  to  a hospital.  At  that  mo- 
ment the  front-door  was  opened  timidly,  and 
a small  voice  asked,  “ Please,  Sir,  is  he  dead  ?” 

“No,  he  ’ain’t  croaked  yet,  but  he  will 
’fore  long,”  answered  the  glum  door-man. 
Then,  seeing  the  scared,  pitiful  little  face, 
he  added,  more  kindly,  “ What  do  you  want 
with  old  Baldwin,  auyhowf” 

“ I dun  know,  Sir.  He  was  my  uncle,  and 
Big-nosed  Jim  told  me  he  was  killed.”  And 
she  began  to  cry. 

Now  there  was  something  so  uncommon- 


ly friendless  in  the  appearance  of  this  ragged, 
bare-headed  little  girl  crying  silently  by  the 
door,  not  offering  to  come  near  the  uncon- 
scious man,  nor  wailing  loudly,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom of  street  children  in  trouble,  and  some- 
thing so  pathetic  in  her  soft  voice,  that  we 
were  all  interested,  aud  began  to  question 
her,  but  had  got  no  farther  than  to  find  out 
that  her  name  was  Elsie,  and  that  she  had 
lived  with  Baldwin  for  a long  time,  but  she 
thought  not  always,  for  she  remembered 
playing  with  a beautiful  youug  lady  in  a 
fine  house,  “ where  it  uz  allers  warm,  you 
bet!”  she  exclaimed,  spreading  her  blue 
hands  ont  before  the  great  ooal  stove,  wiieu 
the  door  opened  again,  and  apolicemau  push- 
ed in  before  him  an  old  hag,  blear-eyed,  half 
dressed,  and  furious  with  auger.  At  the 
sight  of  her  the  little  waif  broke  her  story 
short  off,  and  crept  tremblingly  over  to  the 
farthest  corner,  begging  us  piteously  not  to 
let  the  woman  take  her. 

“ Arrah !”  shrieked  the  beldam.  “ Jist  let 
me  get  a hold  of  yez  wuust,  and  I’ll — ” 

But  her  threat  was  lost  os  she  was  hur- 
ried back  to  her  stone  bedroom.  Then  the 
dying  old  sinner  was  carried  to  the  ambu- 
lance, and  it  rattled  off  to  the  relief  hospital, 
where  Baldwin’s  name  was  placed  upon  the 
death-roll  before  auotlier  sunset. 

Meanwhile  Condon  was  trying  to  comfort 
the  girl.  Elsie  told  him  about  a long  jour- 
ney, aud  that  afterward  Baldwin  had  made 
her  go  about  with  him  at  night  and  sing  in 
the  saloons,  had  forced  her  to  beg  for  near- 
ly all  her  food  and  for  the  rags  she  called 
clothes,  and  to  pick  over  the  ashes  in  street 
barrels  for  gleanings  of  coal  to  burn  in  the 
broken  stove  that  warmed  his  garret.  El- 
sie explained  her  terror  in  the  presence  of 
the  woman  by  saying  that  Baldwin  had  some- 
times left  her  in  the  beldam’s  charge,  when 
she  had  been  beaten  shamefully.  Condon 
always  thought  this  woman  could  have  told 
him  more  about  Elsie,  but  not  feeling  it 
strongly  at  the  time,  he  never  afterward  was 
able  to  discover  her. 

The  story  Walter  won  from  the  little  stran- 
ger touched  him  deeply,  used  as  he  was — 
and  as  we  all  come  to  be — to  the  woes  of 
the  poor  in  the  metropolis ; and  most  of  all 
when,  her  confidence  fully  won,  she  said, 
simply,  “ I’ll  sing  for  you,”  aud  began  a pret- 
ty melody,  while  we  all  listened  to  the  sweet 
tones  so  strange  in  a police  office ; then,  I 
think,  his  mind  must  have  been  decided,  for 
when  the  bluff  sergeant  called  ont,  “ Well, 
what  shall  be  done  with  the  kidf”  Condon’s 
answer  was  quick,  “ I’ll  take  care  of  her.” 

“To-night, Tom,”  he  explained  to  me, “I 
think  she  had  better  go  to  a hotel,  and  to- 
morrow I’ll  take  her  home.” 

“And  a flue  time  you’ll  have  of  it!”  W'as 
my  thought;  but  I said,  “Oh,  certainly.” 
So  off  we  went  to  a small  German  hotel  we 
knew  of,  aud  put  the  little  waif  to  bed. 
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Waiter  lived  up  in  the  Eighth  Ward,  wiUi  Elsie  did  win  her,  and  although  at  first 
an  aunt,  who  wag  a good  old  soul,  hut  had  her  ignorance  and  street  manners  annoyed 
rather  more  acerbity  mixed  with  her  aflfee-  the  old  lady  a great  deal,  she  was  partly 
tiou  than  any  of  us  liked.  It  was  a snug  coaxed  and  partly  forced  to  he  patient  with 
little  home,  though, and  the  young  man  had  the  girl,  aud  Elsie  rapidly  refined, 
good  reason  to  suppose  he  should  succeed 

to  its  ownership.  B. 

1 did  not  see  Condon  until  the  following  Not  long  after  this  I left  New  York  and 
evening  at  the  Press  Club,  and  1 was  very  went  to  California  for  five  years.  I could 
anxious  to  know  how  he  felt  about  his  gen-  tell  you  some  stories  about  that  too,  if  I had 
emits  act,  after  sleeping  on  it,  atul,  more-  time  ; but  no  matter.  I kept  tip  a sort  of 
over,  how  he  had  introduced  his  ward  to  connection  with  the  newspapers  through 
his  aunt.  I rather  expected  the  complete  correspondence,  and  therefore,  when  niv 
disappointment  of  my  enthusiastic  friend's  property  in  San  Francisco  w as  burned,  and 
plans.  He  told  me  all  about  it  at  once.  I came  hack  m poverty-stricken  its  ever,  I 
Elsie  had  been  rather  distrustful  of  him  in  had  little  difficulty  in  finding  a position  on 
lho  morning,  lint  took  a childish  delight  in  the  press,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  get 
the  new  clothes  he  had  bought  for  her.  into  the  same  office  with  my  old-time  churn. 

“She  only  needed  some  color  in  her  Condon  had  hardly  changed  his  status, 
cheeks,'*  he  averred,  warmly,  “ to  make  her  He  w hs  the  regular  Wall  Street  reporter 
a positively  pretty  girl.  But  her  comfort-  now,  and  on  a salary,  but  spent  most  of  his 
less  look  was  an  advantage  in  one  respect,  energy  in  writing  critical  essays  and  in  the 
for  it  softened  a little  the  muscular  heart  study  of  political  economy.  For  politics, 
of  that  excellent  old  aunt  of  mine,  mid  I m the  abstract,  he  lmd  a profound  yduirra- 
believe  Elsie  will  really  win  her.  By  Jove  * lion  ; for  ward  caucuses,  party  machinery, 
l hope  ao.M  and  Congressional  wrangliugs  an  intense 
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diBgnst.  He  therefore  might  have  occupied 
a far  more  proiuiuent  place  in  metropolitan 
journalism  if  he  had  not  persistently  chosen 
to  keep  this  position,  which  suited  him  and 
favored  his  pet  study.  He  seemed  indif- 
ferent and  indolent,  and  was  so  in  many 
respects,  for  he  Joved  quiet  and  his  mood; 
yet,  when  an  emergency  rose,  he  could  sum- 
mon tremendous  activity.  He  carried  about 
with  him  always  much  latent  power. 

Changes  in  his  affairs  contributed  to  this 
gentlemanly  and  studious  neglect  of  stir- 
ring work.  The  death  of  his  aunt  left  him 
with  the  little  house  in  which  they  had 
lived  and  a comfortable  income,  and  a staid 
old  lady  became  his  housekeeper. 

As  for  Elsie,  she  had  become  the  pet  of 
the  household,  and  Walter  always  spoke  of 
her  as  his  little  sister.  His  aunt  had  left  a 
special  bequest  providing  for  her  education, 
and  she  was  happy  at  a boarding-school  up 
the  Hudson. 

So  affairs  went  on.  The  purity  of  our 
September  climate  faded  into  sere  October, 
and  chilling  airs  bore  premonition  of  win- 
ter. One  day  we  were  all  in  the  office, 
awaiting  assignments  for  the  afternoon, 
when  the  hall  boy  brought  in  a visitor’s 
card.  The  editor  glanced  at  it,  grumbled 
at  the  interruption,  and  tossed  it  toward 
Walter,  calling  out  roughly,  “Go  see  what 
she  w ants,  Condon.” 

Walter  growled  some  anathema  on  the 
head  of  the  whole  female  sex — I think  we 
were  all  in  bad  linmor  that  morning — and 
took  the  card.  I saw  it; 

Ztfhaiut, 

written  in  a firm,  upright,  feminine  hand, 
with  no  waste  of  ink  in  nourishes.  Rising 
indolently,  he  sauntered  out  to  the  anteroom, 
leaving  the  door  ajar,  and  thus  permitting 
a glimpse  of  the  lady — a rather  young  and 
slender  woman,  with  a sweet  and  serious 
face,  no  dimples  nor  long  eyelashes,  but  a 
clear  complexion,  gray  eyes  full  of  purity 
and  earnestness,  and  thin  lips  expressing 
self-reliance  and  strength.  She  was  very 
plainly  attired  in  dark  clothing,  and  her  sim- 
ple hat  was  concealed  in  the  folds  of  a veil. 

Condon  bowed  in  the  attitude  of  sincere 
respect  he  held  for  all  women — an  attention 
to  their  every  word  that  had  captivated 
many  a one  by  its  subtle  flattery — and  ask- 
ed howr  he  could  serve  her  in  place  of  Mr. 
Brennell,  wiiose  excuses  he  presented. 

“ Thank  you,”  she  replied  ; “ I am  seeking 
employment  as  a stenographer.  I have  had 
experience  in  taking  t he  proceedings  of  Con- 
gressional committees  at  Washington,  and 
hope  to  be  able  to  avail  myself  of  it  in  news- 
paper work  here.  I can  refer — ” 

“It’s  not  at  all  uecessary,”  Walter  inter- 
rupted. “Reporting  for  11s  is  a question  of 
present  ability  rather  than  of  antecedents.” 
He  was  looking  at  her  sharply,  and  I thought 


I saw’  her  lip  tremble  at  his  austere  and  busi- 
ness-like manner.  Perhaps  he  saw  it  too, 
for  he  added,  more  kindly,  “We  have  never 
made  use  of  any  feminine  skill,  but  if  you 
will  wait  a moment,  I will  consult  with  Mr. 
Breuuell.” 

It  was  soon  understood  among  us  that 
the  fair  stenographer  was  to  be  a member 
of  the  staff.  She  came,  and  did  her  work 
well.  We  readily  got  acquainted  with  her, 
but  could  never  be  familiar  at  all,  and  I be- 
lieve that  men  generally  disliked  her.  She 
was  rather  too  mysterious  to  please  us. 
Condon  seemed  to  pay  less  attention  to  her 
than  any  one  else ; but  one  dark  night  w hen 
she  had  been  kept  until  ton  o’clock,  and  it 
had  come  on  to  raiu,  Condon  remarked:  “I 
will  give  you  the  shelter  of  my  umbrella  to 
the  car,  Miss  Brand,”  and  went  in  spite  of 
her  protest — a piece  of  solid  audacity  three 
reporters  I knew  of  had  ignominiously  failed 
in  within  a fortnight. 

Coudon  had  a w-ay  of  quietly  taking  pos- 
session of  every  lady  he  chose  to  speak  to, 
as  though  he  knew  precisely  what  they 
wranted  to  do  aud  ought  to  do  far  better 
than  they  did  themselves ; and  this  tirm,  qtii  • 
et,  polite  persistence  they  generally  found 
irresistible,  knowing  he  would  not  be  irri- 
tated by  a rebuff. 

One  day  there  was  to  be  an  important  in- 
quest at  Newark  upon  the  causes  of  a fatal 
boiler  explosion  some  days  previous,  and 
Miss  Brand  w as  sent  dow'ii  to  take  a short- 
hand report  of  the  proceedings.  She  was 
expected  to  return  between  nine  and  ten 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  It  was  the  17tli  of 
March,  and  a cold,  snowy  day — the  ugliest 
end  of  winter.  After  our  early  evening  din- 
ner Condon  went  over  to  Jersey  City  ou  an 
errand,  and  returning  about  nine  o’clock, 
heard  at  Cortland t Street  that  a railway 
train  had  fallen  through  a bridge  ou  the 
Meadow's.  He  glanced  at  his  watch.  “ It’s 
her  train,”  he  said  to  himself,  with  a chill 
feeling  about  the  heart,  and,  hastened  by 
impulse  rather  than  controlled  by  purpose, 
he  ran  across  to  the  next  w’harf  and  leaped 
upon  a boat  just  leaving  the  slip. 

Now  he  had  time  to  think.  The  night 
was  cold,  and  the  icy  wind  from  down  the 
bay  swept  before  it  snow  and  sleet,  w’hich 
rattled  ou  the  roof  of  the  cabin,  and  slammed 
the  doors  with  changing  gusts.  The  storm 
was  dense  as  a fog,  aud  Condon  found  him- 
self chafing  with  a nervous  haste  quite  un- 
usual to  him,  as  the  ferry-boat  stopped  again 
aud  again  in  the  ice,  whistling  her  hoarse 
warning.  He  went  out  on  deck  aud  peered 
into  the  murky  night,  but  got  little  consola- 
tion. Vexed  with  himself  for  feeling  so 
much  concern,  it  never  occurred  to  him  that 
ordinary  humanity  would  require  him  to  go 
on  such  an  errand  as  this ; that  the  frater- 
nal interest  of  journalistic  association  would 
demand  that  he  do  what  service  he  could  to 
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stumbled  on  with  all  speed,  and  presently 
thought  he  aaw  some  une  ahead.  He  hal- 
looed. hut  the  wind  drowned  bin  voire,  and 
he  seemed  to  gain  nothing  upon  the  figure, 
until  suddenly  it  disappeared,  and  the  next 
instant,  ho  deceiving  was  distance  in  the 
snow,  a woman  ro.su  up  from  almost  under 
his  feet. 


a sister  reporter.  He  only  saw  possible 
harm  to  her  individually.  He  railed  her 
•'  Hilda”  in  his  thought,  ami  not  “ Mist* 
Brand/*  us  always  hitherto. 

An  engiue  and  some  ear*  were  waiting  to 
take  the  surgeons  down  to  the  wreck,  and 
upon  representing  himself  to  he  a reporter, 
Walter  received  a grudging  permission  to 


fiVKRCHUT  U\a8  orr  is  As  INSIAXT,  ASK  A»WUNI»  IlKB. 


u Hilda!"  he  exclaimed. 

4‘  Who  is  it  t Mr.  Condon  t Oh,  I am  *o 
glad  r 

41  Are  yon  hurt  fn  was  his  anxious  qm*«ti<m. 

“ No,”  sho  said,  **  hut  very  tired/-  and  she 
elmig  to  his  arm,  her  form  shaking  with  fa- 
tigue and  'excitement  and  cold.  Uis  over- 
coat was  oft*  in  an  instant,  and  wrapped 
around  her.  Thou  he  supported  her  (irmly, 
and  started  on,  for  she  would  not  go  hark. 

“There,  are  no  roads  on  these  meadows," 
he  said.  “We  must  walk  hack  all  the  way 
to  the  ferry,  for  it  will  not  do  to  stand  still 
in  this  storm.  Can  yon  endure  four  miles 
of  this  r 

“ With  your  help,  I think  «o,M  she  replied  ; 


go  also.  The  short  ride  ended,  Condon  was 
the  lim  to  alight  and  hurry  toward  a tire 
hniir  Uy  the  ruined  bridge,  for  there  was  no 
shelter  near  except  a single  overcrowded 

• each.  He  scanned  the  group  of  figures 
around  the  blaze.  Miss  Brand  was  not 
among  them.  Trembling  with  excitement, 
he  caught  a brakviuau's  arm,  and  hurriedly 

• nl»i*d  her. 

She  h all  O K.  Sir! — not  a scratch — I 
know  her— just  started  to  the  city  down  the 
track— -couldn’t  hold  her——” 

Condon  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but  start- 
ed to  follow  her.  The  track  was  rough  and 
slippery,  the  sleet  was  changing  into  steady 
xuow.  mid  the  darkness  was  intense,  but  be 
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and  they  struggled  on.  Suddenly  she 
stopped.  “ Your  report,  Mr.  Condon ! What 
will  you  write  ? You  must  go  back.” 

He  stopped  also,  but  to  fold  bis  uuwieldy 
Ulster  more  closely  about  her  slight,  thinly 
clad  form. 

“I  did  not  come  for  news.  I came  for 
you.” 

She  only  held  more  tightly  to  his  arm, 
murmuring,  “ I was  pretty  badly  frighten- 
ed,” and  walked  on.  Not  far,  however,  for 
that  moment  they  descried  the  relief  train 
returning  to  the  city  with  the  wounded, 
and,  managing  to  make  the  engineer  hear 
tljeir  cries,  were  taken  on  board. 

III. 

The  rest,  in  the  cars  and  on  the  ferry-boat 
restored  the  girl  so  much  that  she  insisted 
upon  walking  up  to  Printing-house  Square, 
where  she  made  haste  to  hand  in  her  report 
of  the  inquest  at  the  counting-room.  Then 
she  turned  to  go,  holding  out  her  hand  at 
the  door  to  Waiter  in  au  embarrassed  way, 
and  saying,  “ I can  not  thank  you  properly 
for  your  kindness,  Mr.  Condon ; and  now  I 
must  bid  you  good-night.” 

“ Not  in  the  least,”  objected  Walter,  stout- 
ly. “ I shall  not  be  so  thoughtless  as  to  let 
you  go  home  alone  at  this  hour  of  the  night. 
Why,  it’s  twenty  minutes  past  eleven,  and 
St.  Patrick’s  uight  too,  when  even  I used  to 
feel  squeamish  at  going  about  alone.” 

“But  you  can  not  go  with  me,  and  I don’t 
wish  you  to,”  she  said,  trying  ineffectually 
to  escape. 

“ I shall  not  consent  to  leave  you  unat- 
tended this  black  uight,”  he  answered,  ear- 
nestly; “and  if  you  persist  in  your  refusal, 
you  may  be  sure  I shall  not  lose  sight  of  you 
until  I know  you  are  safely  at  home.  And 
now  we  must  have  a cup  of  coffee.” 

The  commanding  way  of  the  man  con- 
quered. She  allowed  him  to  put  her  arm 
through  his,  and  went  w ith  him.  But  she 
was  silent  all  the  w'ay ; and  when  the  cafd 
was  reached,  and  he  had  again  refused  to 
let  her  go  away  into  the  great  city  by  her- 
self, she  dropped  her  face  into  her  hands  and 
sat  the  image  of  misery.  Condou,  utterly 
unable  to  comprehend,  regarded  her  with- 
out a word.  Suddenly  she  lifted  her  face 
and  spoke  to  him : “ Mr.  Condou,  once  more, 
will  you  not  leave  me  to  go  alone  f” 

The  noise  of  a fierce  scuffle  in  the  street 
penetrated  the  room  at  the  moment.  The 
pleading  look  in  the  sad  face,  which  had 
caused  him  almost  to  waver  in  what  lie  was 
sure  wras  a right  resolve,  changed  to  one  of 
terror,  and  Walter  had  only  to  point  to  the 
door  to  enforce  significantly  his  final  refusal : 
“ To-night  f — no.” 

“ Then  I must  tell  you  something  which  I 
never  should  have  confided  to  you  if  I could 
have  helped  it.  Yet  I do  want  your — some- 
body’s aid — oh,  so  much!  You  know  we 


used  to  live  in  Washington,  aud  that  my  fa- 
ther was  an  editor  there.  He  lost  his  mon- 
ey and  place  through  bad  men,  and  fell  sick ; 
and  then — Oh,  listen  ! it’s  striking  tw  elve 
o’clock.  Come,  w*e  must  hurry,”  aud  she 
sprang  from  the  table.  “.You  must  not  ask 
me  where  I am  going,”  she  wrent  on,  ex- 
citedly, “ but  ouly  go  with  me.  And  will 
not  you  be  afraid  f I should  hate  to  have 
any  harm  come  to  you.” 

He  was  puzzled,  and  glanced  at  her  face 
as  he  assured  her  of  his  composure.  The 
wavy  brown  hair  was  blown  back  from 
the  broad  forehead,  where  some  delicate 
wrinkles  were  drawn  in  anxiety  over  the 
gray  eyes,  and  the  shapely  lips  were  set 
with  intense  purpose  and  courage.  It  wras 
such  a face  as  seems  to  lead  a forlorn  hope. 

The  snow  and  sleet  had  ceased,  but  heavy 
clouds  still  scudded  overhead,  aud  a biting 
wind  raced  through  the  streets  and  spun 
giddily  round  the  corners,  shaking  with  an- 
gry hand  the  endlessly  creaking  signs,  rat- 
tling the  locks  of  the  heavy  doors,  drifting 
the  snow  into  banks,  pounding  aud  batter- 
ing at  every  obstacle. 

Hilda  was  poorly  clad  for  such  a night, 
shivering  in  spite  of  herself ; and  when  Wal- 
ter laid  his  arm  around  her  slender  shoul- 
ders and  almost  carried  her  along,  she  did 
not  resist.  He  was  going  straight  down  to 
Fulton  Ferry,  supposing  she  wfas  on  her  way 
to  Brooklyn;  but  she  made  him  turn  up 
empty  Nassau  Street,  which  rang  with  their 
quick  tread  above  the  roar  and  rattle  of  the 
gale,  and  then  guided  him  eastward  block 
after  block. 

“ Do  you  know  where  you  are  going  ?”  he 
interrogated  at  last.,  iu  surprise. 

“ Hush ! you  will  see,”  she  answered,  in  a 
low  voice.  “Please  don’t  speak  to  me  nowr 
— and  you  may  never  want  to  again.” 

After  that  he  asked  no  more  questions, 
but  applied  himself  wholly  to  taking  care 
of  her,  keeping  all  his  seuses  on  the  alert, 
while  she  hurried  him  farther  and  farther 
from  the  brilliant  thoroughfares,  deeper  and 
deeper  into  a wilderness  of  tortuous  narrow 
streets,  where  the  sun  can  scarcely  pene- 
trate to  the  pavements  even  at  high  noon, 
and  the  most  brilliant  moonbeams  fail  to 
sound  the  fat  homs  of  darkness  that  lie  damp 
and  cold  between  the  tall  warehouses. 
Above,  perchance,  the  moonlight  silvers  the 
edge  of  the  cornices  ; belowr,  the  heavy  door- 
ways are  dimly  outliued  at  intervals  by  the 
dickering  street  lamps  that  paint  a long 
line  of  bright  dots  upon  the  darkness.  Here 
and  there  glows  a red  eye  out  of  the  gloom, 
and  behind  it  shines  the  entrance  of  a drink- 
ing resort  for  the  desperate  and  squalid  in- 
habitants of  this  nether  side  of  the  city. 
Into  two  or  three  such  places  Hilda  led  the 
young  man  for  a moment,  wThile  she  eagerly 
searched  for  some  one — whom  Walter  could 
ouly  surmise.  Once  or  twice  he  was  glow- 
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wd  at  hv  face*  which  ho  remembered  very 
vr-H  frrnn  his  old  night-reporting  days  n» 
those  of  iiut-thront«*  He  knew  they  were 
approaching  the  river, ami  this  nietuft-  a con- 
stant iiK  reuse  of  peril.  So  w hen  H i Ida  tum- 
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lie  bethought  him  of  a ruse,  and  answered, 
gayly,  as  they  were  passing  a police  station, 
“I  shall  certainly  do  nothing  else;  but  I 
would  like  to  run  in  here  and  light  my  cigar, 
if  I may.” 

He  lighted  liis  cigar,  to  be  sure,  but  his 
real  object  was  to  ask  for  a detective  to  fol- 
low them  closely.  Then  the  two  pursued 
their  zigzag  way,  buffeting  the  wind. 

Few  people  were  in  the  streets — it  was 
too  blustering  for  that — but  from  all  the 
many  drinking  shops  came  sounds  of  rude 
music  and  riotous  revelry.  Even  Hilda 
could  not  help  remarking  how  frequently 
they  met  policemen. 

“Do  you  see  that  half-shut  door  over 
there  f”  and  Hilda  pointed  it  out.  “ I must 
look  there.  If  I do  not  find  him,  then — I 
don’t  know  what  I shall  do.” 

They  crossed  the  street,  and  were  just 
under  the  large  red  luutern,  when  a great 
commotion  was  heard  within,  the  door  burst 
open,  and  an  old  man  was  cast  headlong  to 
the  pavement  by  a blow  from  a young  ruf- 
tiau,  who,  following  to  complete  his  work, 
was  met  by  so  stunning  a counter-blow  from 
Condon  as  stopped  his  interest  in  that  quar- 
rel at  once.  His  companion,  seeing  him  fall, 
leaped  at  Walter,  but  met  instead  the  de- 
tective’s club. 

It  was  all  over  in  half  a.miuute,  and  Wal- 
ter turned  to  Hilda.  She  was  holding  the 
head  of  the  insensible  old  man  on  her  knee, 
and  with  her  handkerchief  stanching  a cru- 
el wound  in  his  forehead.  With  a face  as 
white  as  his,  but  calm,  with  tender  industri- 
ous hands,  and  a solicitude  regardless  of 
public  gaze,  she  bathed  the  old  man’s  bleed- 
ing face,  and  tried  to  restore  animation  to 
the  wasted  hands,  while  others  put  drops  of 
brandy  between  his  lips.  Walter  knelt  be- 
side him,  and  told  her  the  heart  still  beat. 
But  Hilda  only  moaned,  “ Oh,  father,  father, 
come  back  to  me ! come  back  to  me !” 

By  this  time  a stretcher  was  brought,  and 
laying  the  old  man  upon  it,  two  officers  car- 
ried him  to  the  police  station,  setting  him 
down  in  the  back-room — the  self-same  sta- 
tion and  the  self-same  spot  where  old  Bald- 
win had  lain  five  years  before. 

A surgeon  had  been  telegraphed  for  by 
the  police,  and,  with  the  hospital  ambu- 
lance, was  waiting  at  the  station  when  the 
little  procession  entered  the  double  doors. 
The  surgeon  pronounced  the  wound  not 
necessarily  dangerous,  and  very  soon  brought 
back  consciousness,  the  old  man  opening  his 
eyes  first  on  Hilda,  to  his  evident  astonish- 
ment. 

“Father,”  she  said  to  him,  softly,  “you 
have  been  hurt;  you  must  lie  quite  still  un- 
til we  can  take  you  home.” 

Meauwhile  Walter  was  saying  to  the  po- 
lice surgeon  and  the  grave -minded  officer 
behind  the  desk,  “That  is  as  much  of  the 
story  as  I know.  Doubtless  I shall  find 


out  all  the  rest  from  the  young  lady  very 
soon.  I will  have  the  old  gentleman  taken 
to  my  house : there,  surgeon,  is  the  address 
for  your  driver.  Meanwhile  I will  be  ac- 
countable for  the  appearance  of  Miss  Brand 
and  myself  as  witnesses  against  the  prison- 
ers if  the  old  gentleman  cares  to  prosecute 
them.”  Then  turuiug  to  Hilda : “ This  gen- 
tleman”— for  he  would  not  betray  what 
might  be  her  confidence — “this  gentleman 
must  go  to  the  hospital,  and  we  must  go  with 
him.  He  will  be  taken  in  the  ambulance, 
and  I shall  get  a carriage  for  us.”  Where 
the  “hospital”  was  he  forbore  to  explain. 

Whereupon  he  went  out,  and  returning 
presently,  helped  tenderly — in  spite  of  a 
slight  revulsion  of  feeling — to  lay  Mr.  Brand 
into  the  springy  couch  of  the  hospital  van, 
after  which  he  handed  Hilda  into  the  car- 
riage he  had  brought,  and,  directing  the 
driver  to  follow  the  aiubulauce,  seated  him- 
self beside  her. 

“Miss  Brand,”  Walter  asked,  gently,  in  a 
moment,  seeiug  that  she  was  composed — 
“ Miss  Braud,  you  begau  to  tell  me  some- 
thing about  yourself  when  we  were  in  the 
restaurant.  Will  you  continue!  I am  bet- 
ter prepared  to  hear  it  now.” 

“Yes,”  she  answered,  wearily.  “It  is 
better  you  should  know  all  now'.” 

Then  she  related  to  him  rapidly  the  chief 
points  of  her  history.  How  her  father,  an 
educated  man,  had  been  editor  of  an  influen- 
tial newspaper  in  Washington,  but  becoming 
iuvolved  in  unsuccessful  political  schemes, 
had  lost  his  position ; how  misfortunes  rap- 
idly followed,  and  how  hor  father  had  re- 
sorted to  w’iue  and  the  gaming  table  to 
drown  his  sorrows,  until  he  had  impoverish- 
ed his  family,  which  then  consisted  of  Hilda 
and  another  daughter  much  younger  than 
she,  whose  birth  Mrs.  Brand  had  not  sur- 
vived. They  had  to  give  up  their  home, 
and  were  very  unhappy.  It  was  a sad  sto- 
ry, and  Walter  protested  against  hearing  any 
more,  seeing  the  pain  it  gave  her  to  tell  it. 
But  she  would  not  cease. 

“ It  was  only  a little  while  after  that  that 
my  sister  and  I went  out  to  do  some  errands 
one  pleasant  afternoon  in  October.  She  was 
four  years  old  then,  and  I took  her  every 
where  with  me.  It  was  nearly  dark  when 
we  got  through,  and  hurrying  home,  I left 
sister  a moment  with  a playmate,  telling 
her  to  come  quickly.  Our  house  w'as  only 
two  squares  away,  and  I had  no  fear  of  her 
not  knowing  the  way.  They  told  us  she 
really  did  start  after  me  almost  immediate- 
ly, but  I never  saw  her  again.  Where  she 
w'ent,  or  whether  she  is  oven  alive,  none  of 
us  know.” 

Hilda  spoke  the  last  sentences  in  so  low 
and  sad  a voice  that  Walter  could  hardly 
hear  her. 

“Papa  clings  to  the  hope  that  we  shall 
find  her  some  day ; but  I think  she  is  dead.” 
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Paralyzed  at  first  by  the  blow,  precious 
time  was  lost  before  active  search  was  be- 
gun, and  then  no  trace  could  be  found,  the 
only  thing  discovered  being  that  an  Irish- 
woman, whom  Hilda  had  once  discharged 
from  her  employ  for  stealing,  had  disap- 
peared from  Washington  about,  the  same 
time  as  the  child.  But  search  for  her  had 
proved  equally  fruitless.  Walter’s  breath 
came  fast  as  there  rushed  upon  his  recollec- 
tion the  memory  of  Elsie,  and  of  the  bel- 
dam who  wanted  to  take  her  away  from  the 
police  station. 

“ Finally ,”  Hilda  went  ou,  in  her  weary 
voice,  “oar  money  all  gave  out,  so  that  we 
could  not  pay  any  more  detectives ; people 
became  tired  of  sympathizing  with  us,  and 
we  had  to  bear  our  sorrow  in  decorous  si- 
lence. Then  papa — Oh ! I can't  tell  yon 
all  about  it.  You  mmt  know  bow  terrible 
ir  was,  and  I can't  explain.  I shall  cry  if  I 
do.” 

Again  Walter  bade  her  not  to  try.  Nev- 
ertheless she  did,  telling  biin,  with  passiou- 
ate  earnestness,  bow  her  father  had  changed 
from  the  proud,  handsome  man  into  the  de- 
crepit old  drunkard;  how  she  bad  resorted 
to  stenography — lier  amusement  in  earlier 
years — for  a livelihood ; and  what  a wretch- 
ed weight  of  sorrow  she  had  home  in  loneli- 
ness ami  degradation. 

“One  day  last  September,”  Hilda  contin- 
ued, gently  withdrawing  her  forgotten  hand 
from  Walter’s — for  be  had  taken  it  in  an  as- 
suring clasp  when  once  she  had  been  sob- 
bing w ith  the  misery  of  her  recollections — 
“papa  came  home  more  like  himself,  and 
startled  me  by  telling  me  that  he  believed 
our  lost  darliug  was  in  New  York,  aud  that 
he  was  resolved  to  go  himself  to  seek  for 
her.  1 pleaded  with  him,  but  it  was  of  no 
use,  and  I could  only  persuade  him  to  wait 
a few  days  until  I could  go  with  him.  He 
had  obtained  soilie  money  by  selling  bis  last 
little  piece  of  property.  Well,  we  came  to 
New  York  without  any  plans,  but  by  a for- 
tunate accident  found  a good  boarding-place. 
Papa  was  hopeful,  and  said  be  was  on  the 
track  of  my  sister,  but  I always  doubted 
him.  He  would  stay  at  borne  all  day,  hilt 
go  out  iu  the  evening ; and  one  night  be  did 
not  come  home  till  morning,  and  then  I could 
see  that  be  had  been  drinking  again,  and 
had  lost  all  his  money.  I begged  him  not 
to  go  away  the  next  evening,  but  lie  did.  so 
1 followed  him,  and  persuaded  him  to  come 
home.  In  that  way  I learned  his  haunts, 
where  be  went  to  gamble,  and  often  I have 
been  in  tbose  dreadful  places  at  midnight 
when  I could  not  induce  him  to  leave  ear- 
lier. I am  afraid  he  will  never  give  it  up. 
Oh,  father,  father,  how  could  you  sink  so !” 

Hilda’s  brave  voice  was  lost  in  this  de- 
spairing cry,  and  she  bad  no  more  than 
time  to  recover  her  self-possession  before 
the  cab  stopped. 


IV. 

It  is  the  next  afternoon. 

On  Walter’s  bed,  in  the  neat  little  room 
off  the  “ library,”  lies  old  Mr.  Brand,  quietly 
sleeping.  The  rattle  of  the  carts  ou  the 
avenue,  the  heavy  grinding  rumble  of  the 
horse-cars,  the  screams  of  the  hucksters,  the 
thousand  hoarse  noises  of  the  city  streets, 
mingle  in  a subdued  roar  that  is  tempered 
by  distauce  and  brick  walls  into  a soothiug 
sound. 

When  Walter  entered  this  quiet  room  he 
found  Hilda  sitting  in  a low  rocking-chair 
by  the  bedside. 

“Has  be  become  clearly  conscious?”  he 
asked  her,  for  Mr.  Brand  had  been  some- 
what delirious  during  the  night. 

“Yes,”  she  answered,  in  a whisper;  “lie 
knew  me,  aud  asked  where  we  were  and 
w'hafc  had  happened,  yet  seemed  to  care  very 
little  for  these  things,  only  begging  Elsie 
to  come  to  him.” 

Walter  started.  Was  his  Elsie  the  lost 
daughter  aud  sister,  the  darliug  of  the  ohl 
man’s  heart,  for  lack  of  whom  his  weak 
moral  nature  had  broken  down  ? Elsie  was 
not  an  uncommon  name.  It  might  be  only 
a coincidence. 

“ Hilda,”  be  said,  quietly,  “ what  causes 
your  father  to  think  so  strongljr  that  your 
sister — Elsie  did  you  say  her  name  was? — 
is  here  iu  New  York  ? Perhaps  he  had  some 
clew  which  would  help  me  to  look  for  her. 
I am  a famous  detective.” 

“ I never  could  fiud  out.  Father  once 
said  that  the  Irish  woman  I told  you  of 
came  here,  but  afterward  he  denied  that  he 
knew  any  thing  about  it.  So  I have  al- 
ways thought  it  was  ouly  a hallucination 
of  his,  but  one  I could  never  dissipate;” 
aud  she  sighed  wearily. 

“Tell  me  what  Elsie  looked  like,”  he 
asked,  again,  and  was  startled  by  the  re- 
semblance slie  drew  of  her  to  the  picture 
of  the  little  girl  he  had  wron  from  barba- 
rism five  years  before.  When  she  spoke  of 
her  sweet  silvery  voice  as  a marked  charac- 
teristic, and  dwelt  with  loving  earnestness 
on  the  pretty  way  in  which  she  sang,  ne 
was  almost  sure  of  the  identity,  and  came 
near  blurting  out  the  whole  story. 

“If  Elsie  had  only  lived”  (Hilda  persist- 
ed in  thinking  her  dead),  “ papa  never  w ould 
have  been  led  away  so,  I am  sure.  It  is  his 
despair.” 

“ Oh,  keep  up  your  courage ! It’s  not  too 
late  to  renew'  the  search.  I tell  you  again 
1 am  famous  as  a detective.” 

The  surgeon  dropped  iu  before  long,  and 
announced  Mr.  Brand  to  be  feverish  and 
weak,  but  that  bis  constitution  seemed  to 
be  good,  and  all  the  physician’s  anxiety  was 
concerning  the  patient’s  habit  of  moaning 
and  muttering  in  his  sleep,  as  though  be 
had  some  settled  grief  or  perplexity,  w hich 
might  induce  congestion  of  the  brain. 
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Walter  thought  it  all  over.  He  recalled 
every  incident  connected  with  Elsie’s  his- 
tory, and  recited  to  himself  all  that  she  had 
told  him  of  her  vague  recollections.  He 
questioned  Hilda  once  more  as  to  her  sister, 
and  the  more  he  studied  the  resemblance 
in  face,  form,  and  manner,  the  more  firmly 
he  became  convinced  that  his  “ little  sister’’ 
was  the  lost  darling  of  his  guests.  It  was 
with  mingled  sensations  that  he  admitted 
this,  and  with  conflicting  hopes  that  he  re- 
solved to  put  it  to  the  test.  If  his  Elsie 
was  their  Elsie,  there  could  be  no  question 
as  to  his  duty.  But  he  had  been  indulging 
almost  paternal  anticipations  of  her  future, 
and  had  been  allowing  his  love  for  the  little 
waif  to  grow  beyond  his  record,  until  now 
the  prospect  of  losing  her  had  a bitterness 
in  it  akin  to  the  sorrow  a father’s  heart 
would  feel  in  like  circumstances.  So  his 
honest  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  re- 
unite this  broken  family  was  in  conflict 
with  his  selflsh  yet  irrepressible  wish  that 
she  might  prove,  after  all,  not  to  be  their 
Elsie,  but  only  his. 

Doing  and  thinking  thus  occupied  several 
days,  during  which  (after  the  first)  Condon 
went  about  his  work  as  usual.  Mr.  Brand’s 
wounds  healed,  and  he  seemed  to  grow  bet- 
ter, yet  his  mind  remained  dreadfully  mor- 
bid, and  he  chafed  because  his  illness  pre- 
vented him  from  searching  for  his  daughter. 
All  knew  what  his  searching  would  amount 
to ; yet  perhaps  he  did  have  an  idea  of  her 
true  fate,  or  he  never  would  have  mired 
body  and  soul  in  the  slums  of  the  Fourth 
Ward.  At  last  the  surgeon  positively  de- 
clared to  Condon  that  unless  the  patient 
ceased  fretting  he  would  speedily  die. 

That  same  evening  Walter  called  Hilda 
cheerily  to  come  into  the  library,  and  when 
she  had  presented  herself,  with  a puzzled 
air,  he  said,  “ You  are  looking  well  to-uiglit, 
Miss  Brand;  I think  you  are  bearing  your 
burden  heroically.” 

“I  am  surrounded  by  so  much  kindness,” 
she  answered,  with  the  brightest  smile  he 
had  seen  for  many  a day,  “ that  I should  be 
very  ungrateful  to  let  my  troubles  annoy 
any  oue.  I really  do  feel  more  courageous 
than  I did.  But  why  do  you  ask  f” 

“ Because,”  he  said/4 1 wanted  you  to  be 
sure  of  your  nerves  before  I told  you  some- 
thing.” 

“Oh,  is  it  bad  news? — or — or — have  you 
found  out  any  thing  about  Elsie  P’ 

“Yes,”  he  answered,  so  composedly  that 
she  became  calm  also, “I  have  found  a clew 
— some  one  who  thinks  she  can  tell  yon  about 
your  sister;  and  if  this  person  is  right,  El- 
sie is  alive  and  happy.” 

Hilda  did  not  speak.  She  sat  before  him, 
her  delicate  hands  clasped  upon  her  lap, 
listening  with  rapt  attention  to  hie  words, 
her  face  rippling  with  a new  light,  full  of 
a tender  beauty  aud  sweetness. 


“You  have  heard  what  Dr. Gaines  fears. 
Time,  then,  is  precious.  Now  to-morrow 
morning  I shall  want  you  to  go  up  the  Hud- 
son a little  way  with  me  aud  see  this  person. 
We  will  bo  back  in  the  afternoon,  and  cau 
leave  your  father  quite  safely.  You  can  de- 
cide better  than  I whether  this  young  lady 
really  knows  Elsie,  or  whether  it  is  some 
oue  else  she  has  in  mind.” 

“ Of  course  I will  go,”  she  said,  eagerly, 
“if  you  think  I can  be  spared.  But  tell 
me,  how  did  you  find  this  person  f” 

“ You  shall  know  to-morrow.” 

The  next  morning  was  warm  and  balmy 
— one  of  those  earliest,  spring  days  that 
sometimes  follow  the  fiercest  storms,  sug- 
gesting to  every  heart  into  which  the  sap 
of  nature  can  creep  that  the  light  and  joy 
and  fullness  of  summer  approach.  The  city 
streets  were  alive  to  this  gentle  influence 
as  well  as  the  country  lanes.  Children  crept 
out  of  tall  dingy  tenements  and  played 
in  the  sun;  grandfathers  marched  out  to 
the  bit  of  garden  behind  the  brown-stone 
houses  and  examined  the  swelling  buds  of 
the  single  grape  that  struggled  for  exist- 
ence in  the  scant  soil ; middle-aged  itieu  iu 
dark  counting-rooms  turned  the  pages  of 
their  huge  ledgers  with  an  indolent  and 
weary  air,  while  younger  clerks  examined 
fondly  their  fishing-rods  before  going  down 
to  business,  aud  talked  all  the  tvay  of  trout 
brooks  aud  suixie-shooting. 

This  strength  of  hope,  this  vivifying  in- 
fluence of  the  growing  sun,  penetrated  even 

to  the  sick-room  of  that  quiet  house  in  C 

Street,  and  the  wounded  man  was  quite  as 
generously  happy  in  the  prospect  of  liis 
daughter’s  having  a holiday  as  she  was  glad 
of  a little  relief  from  her  vigil.  She  was 
happy  and  buoyant,  but  Walter  found  it 
hard  to  disguise  his  seriousness. 

Their  destination  reached,  they  drove  at 
once  to  the  school  on  the  edge  of  the  pretty 
town.  Some  one  of  the  pupils  w as  playing 
upon  a piano  and  singiug  iu  the  next  room 
to  the  reception  parlor  as  they  sat  down, 
and  the  sweet  girlish  voice  at  once  attract- 
ed Hilda’s  attention  iu  a marked  mauuer. 
Condon  wras  regarding  her  closely,  for  he 
had  arranged  with  the  principal  of  the  school 
that  Elsie  should  sing  at  that  time  as  she 
was  doing,  but  he  did  not  guess  to  what 
arts  the  music  teacher  had  been  compelled 
to  resort  to  carry  out  the  plan.  Now  Wal- 
ter was  watching  to  see  whether  Hilda 
would  recognize  the  voice.  He  had  not 
long  to  wait.  Hilda  turned  to  him  with  an 
eager  gesture  and  swimming  eyes. 

•“Oh,  Mr. Condon,  if  I thought  it  possible, 
I should  say  that  was  Elsie’s  own  voice!” 

Then  a light  seemed  to  break  iu  upon  her 
— a light  that  irradiated  her  countenance, 
and  she  cried  out,  “Who  is  it  who  is  going 
to  tell  me  about  her  t Is  it — oh,  is  it  she 
herself?” 
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There  was  no  time  for  Walter  to  reply, 
for  Elsie,  little  thinking  who  was  awaiting 
her,  and  little  caring,  so  delighted  was  she 
with  the  thought  that  her  “ brother”  liad 
come  to  visit  her — Elsie,  bright  and  win- 
ning. sparkling  with  the  zest  of  study  and 
keen  enjoyment  of  existence — came  running 
into  the  room. 

iSlic  was  thinking  solely  of  Walter,  but 
she  saw  some  one  else — a lady  she  could 
not  find  a place  for  in  her  recollection,  yet 
whom  she  was  intuitively  certain  belonged 
there,  through  whose  face  swiftly  opeued  a 
vista  into  her  forgotten  childhood,  where 
the  landscape  of  memory  was  yet  dim,  truly, 
but  now  reached  farther  than  a moment 
ago.  All  this  was  instantaneous,  au  im- 
pression rather  than  a ratiocination,  for  be- 
fore she  had  half  checked  her  impetuous  en- 
try she  saw  this  lady  leap  up,  saw  her  reach 
out  her  arms,  heard  her  cry,  “ Elsie !” 

Then  she  knew  her,  and  only  saying, 
“ Hilda !”  was  folded  in  her  embrace. 


V. 


Time  swept  on.  Mr.  Brand  was  won 
hack  to  life  through  the  inspiration  of  El- 
sie’s return,  as  he  had  been  sent  astray  by 
the  culmination  of  his  misfortunes  in  her 
disappearance.  And  not  this  only,  hut  won 
hack  to  sobriety.  He  seemed  to  remember 
only  vaguely,  as  a disturbed  chaotic  dream, 
the  life  that  he  had  led  iu  the  gutters  of 
Washington  and  New  York,  shedding  bitter 
tears  over  the  ingratitude  he  had  shown 
to  his  noble  daughter,  the  disgrace  he  had 
brought  upon  the  good  old  family  name,  the 
brutishness  and  evil  he  had  done.  He  him- 
self never  sought  excuse  in  the  plea  of  in- 
sanity, but  the  more  he  learned  of  Mr.  Brand, 
the  more  Walter  became  convinced  that  the 
uuaccoiiutahle  degradation  of  the  old  mau 
— aged  in  tribulation  rather  than  in  years 
— proceeded  from  aberration  of  a brilliant 
mind  unstayed  by  strong  principles  and  im- 
potent to  endure  sorrow. 

His  strength  restored,  Mr.  Brand  was 
glad  to  accept  a posit iou  as  proof-reader  on 
one  of  the  daily  newspapers,  obtained  with 
Walter’s  help,  while  Hilda  returned  to  her 
reporting.  They  installed  themselves  in  a 
cozy  little  home  near  Condon’s,  and  Elsie 
continued  her  studies.  So  when  the  spring 
had  fully  passed,  and  Elsie  came  home  for 
her  slimmer  vacation,  affairs  were  moviug 
quietly  and  happily  every  where. 

Septeml>er  came  again,  and  a year  to  a 
ilay  from  the  time  when  Hilda  Brand  came 
to  our  office  to  get  some  work  to  do,  and 
Walter  had  flint  met  and  frightened  her, 
tln»se  two  went  up  with  Elsie  to  her  school, 
ami  left  her  beginning  another  year  of 
study.  They  returned  to  New  York  by  a 
steamboat  ill  the  evening,  and  sat  long  on 
the  deck,  watching  the  romantic  shores 
sweeping  by  them.  It  was  Hilda’s  first 
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voyage  on  the  noble  river,  and  Walter  in- 
terested her  greatly  by  his  graphic  accounts 
of  the  villages  and  cultured  homesteads  that 
line  the  banks.  But  the  deepening  night 
and  the  passengers  leaving  the  deck  made 
her  suddenly  rise  and  say,  “ Shall  we  not 
go  in  t” 

“Is  it  not  too  pleasant f”  he  replied. 
“Besides,  I have  not  finished  my  cigar.” 

“Very  well,  then  aud  quietly  resuming 
her  seat,  she  watched  composedly  the  dan- 
cing path  of  the  moon  on  the  river — more 
composedly,  perhaps,  than  if  she  had  seen 
the  intense,  passionate  look  in  the  face  of 
the  mau  at  her  side,  his  cigar  hanging  idly 
from  his  lingers,  his  eyes  on  her  countenance. 

At  last,  with  a half-trembling  dread  of  the 
silence  that  had  fallen  between  them,  she 
turns,  with  downcast  eyes,  and  says,  “ You 
have  l>eeu  very,  very  noble  and  true  to  me 
aud  mine.  How  can  I ever  pay  you  f” 

She  does  not  anticipate  the  answer  that 
comes  with  startling  quickness : 

“I  ask  a great  price — even  the  gift  of 
yourself;  and  having  trusted  me  before,  will 
you  not  trust  me  now  ?” 

The  burning  blushes  and  the  sweet  eyes 
raised  timidly  to  his  do  not  say  him  nay. 


RAMBLES  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF 
FRANCE. 

1. 

PARIS,  although  one  of  the  most  histor- 
ical of  cities,  is,  however,  iu  our  age,  a 
city  of  the  present  in  the  impression  it  leaves 
upon  the  mind.  The  past,  with  all  its  glo- 
ries aud  horrors,  does  not  obtrude  itself  upou 
the  thoughts  of  the  fascinated  visitor;  and 
as  for  the  future,  who  ever  thinks  of  it  in 
Paris!  But  one  scarcely  needs  to  proceed 
beyond  the  outskirts  of  the  city  to  realize  at 
once  the  inexhaustible  wealth  of  historical 
associations  and  antiquities  of  France,  and 
the  endless  variety,  picturesqueness,  aud  at- 
tractiveness of  her  scenery. 

Never  did  I realize  the  truth  of  these  re- 
flections more  vividly  than  when  I took  the 
evening  express  train  at  Paris  for  the  south 
of  France.  Hour  after  hour  through  the 
night  we  sped  toward  the  sunny  south,  fly- 
ing the  mists  and  blasts  of  the  north.  The 
golden  flush  of  dawn  revealed  a change  of 
climate,  scenery,  and  time.  The  Lugdu- 
nensis  of  the  Romans  carried  the  mind  hack 
twenty  centuries,  and  the  blue  Rhone,  shoot- 
ing with  arrowy  current  by  vineyard  ami 
chalet,  by  abrupt  cliffs  and  crumbling  cas- 
tles, all  mellowed  by  the  magical  touch  of 
southern  sunshine,  suggested  another  scen- 
ery and  a more  genial  climate  than  those  I 
had  left  only  a few  hours  before.  I did  not 
stop  at  Lyons,  having  been  there  already, 
but  there  are  few  cities  that-  can  vie  with  it 
in  nobleness  of  situation,  lying  as  it  does 
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and  never  were  courts  more  festive  titan 
those  of  Avignon.  Thither  Hocked  the 
voting,  the  powerful,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
gay  of  every  rank.  Even  the  church?*  were 
gay;  there  were  three  hundred  steeples 
within  its  walls  in  those  days,  and  from  the 
vociferous  throats  of  hundreds  of  bells  rang 
jubilant  peals  of  silvery  jangling  day  and 
night,  insomuch  that  Avignon  was  railed 
1 lie  *>  v tile  fconmiute,”  There  are  fewer  bells 
in  Avignon  to-day,  but  their  merry  chime 
still  Heats  long  and  often  over  river  and 
valley  Religion  and  love  lu  re  went  hand 
tii  hand;  while  the  city  swarmed  with 
monks  and  priests,  voluptuous  strains  of 
music  mingled  with  the  sacred  uproar  of 
hells,  troubadours  held  their  courts  of  love, 

and  celibate  eyes  looked  with  no!  unre- 
quited ardor  on  the  seductive  attractions 
of  the  thanes  of  Provence:  courtesans  by 
thousands  contributed  to  the  not  always 
sanctified  pleasures  Of  Avignon  in  those 
memorable  days ; and,  in  a word,  like  most 
large  capitals,  Avignon  was  unconscionably 
gay , and  sufficiently  naughty  to  he  very  at- 
tractive. In  those  days  the  proverb  became 
current,  “Abandon  Avignon,  abandon  coin- 
mon -sense.” 

Like  the  foreboding  voice  of  Jonah,  a ter- 
rible earthquake  in  1348  awoke  the  festive 
throngs  of  Avignon  out  of  their  dreams  of 
pleasure,  and  then  the  destroying  angel 
waved  his  sword  over  the  city.  The  black 
death,  as  it  is  called,  which  was  doubtless 
the  plague,  carried  otf  fourteen  hundred  vic- 
tims ip  three  day** and  within  a few  months 
upward  of  eighty  thousand  died  iu  Avignon  ; 
some  historians  place  the  number  higher. 


of  Provence,  the  city,  in  the  year  1348,  was 
sold  to  Pope  Clement  VL,  although  the  Holy 
See  was  transferred  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tilier  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  in  1308  un- 
der Clement  V.  It  is  stated  on  good  au- 
thority that  the  purchase-money  never  was 
paid  ; the  right  of  possession,  however,  seems 
amply  to  have  sufficed  to  enable  the  papacy 
to  retain  a firm  hold  of  the  city,  and  main- 
tain their  unflibrity  over  it  for  nearly  five 
centuries;  during  that  period  twenty -one 
Church  Councils  were  held  within  its  walk. 
In  17111  the  people  of  Avignon  arose,  fired 
by  the  influence  of  the  French  Revolution* 
and  weary  apparently  of  the  easy  govern- 
ment they  had  enjoyed,  threw  off  the  papal 
yoke,  and  ljccanieT'YvuK'hiiiCn  again  in  name 
as  well  as  fit  blood. 

The  abode  of  the  popes  at  Avignon  forms 
the  most  brilliant  episode  in  its  history,  ami 
nub  of  the  most  brilliant  and  romantic  of 
t lie  Middle  Ages.  Seven  popes  reigned  there* 
during  a period  of  seventy  years.  An  old 
chronicler  notes  the  significant  repetition 
of  the  number  seven  at  Avignon  : seven 
popes,  seventy  years,  seven  metropolitan 
churches,  seven  colleges,  seven  city  gates, 
seveu  hospitals.  He  also  states  that  there 
was  a clock  in  the  Palace  of  the  Popes 
which  sounded  automatically  at  the  death 
and  election  of  a pope.  The  clever  jugglery 
which  lias  been  at  the  bottom  of  so  many 
modern  miracles  was  probably  responsible 
for  the  singularly  intelligent  action  of  this 
wonderful  clock. 

In  those  jovial  days  Avignon  numbered 
over  a hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  Why 
should  they  not  he  jovial  I There  is  noth- 
ing in  history  to  indicate  that  tlie  popes 
were  mure  solemn -faced  than  other  men. 
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Ho  wns  it  shepherd  1ml,  who  while  pastur- 
ing -big  thick*  received  a Divine  CMuniissioii 
to  construct  iv  bridge  over  the  Rhone,  und 
with  the  permission  of  1 be  Church  lie  $et 
about  a tank  which  was  greatly  demanded 
hy  five  want*  of  the  citizens,  and  had  been 
hi t lierto  prevented  by  great  natural  difficul- 
ties. I wish  I could  tell  this  story  well  ; in 
the  Church  narrative  it  is  a touching  tale, 
rich  in  sacred  details  anti  profitable  in  mor- 
al instruction.  Hut  to  repeat  such  a story 
well,  one  should  thoroughly  believe  it. 
Doubtless  Henezet  was  a good  hoy,  and  if 
he  did  all  that  is  alleged  of  him,  it  may  he 
readily  granted  that  he  was  a miracle  of 
precocious  genius  and  piety,  and  richly  de- 
served to  he  sainted.  As  it  is,  I am  con- 
st rained  to  fall  hack  on  the  hare  facts  that 
il  great  public  Work  was  needed,  and  the 
man  to  accomplish  it  appeared,  as  often 
occur*  in  the  world'*  history.  .Most  of  tin* 
marvellous  stories  of  mythology  and  hagiol- 
ogy  have  originated  in  this  way. 

On  passing  the  Gate  of  Petrarch  and  en- 
tering w ithin  the  walls  of  Avignon,  the  rav- 
ages offline  are  evident  in  the  dest  r uction  of 
many  quaint  and  interesting  editices,  and  the 
obliteration  of  numerous  historic  lanes  and 
streets.  Modern  houses  have  elbowed  I lien 
way  into  what  was  once  a dense  muss  of 
buildings  closely  packed  and  huddled,  w ith 
little  order  but  wonderful  picfure&jueuess, 
and  airy  squares  have  let  in  the  sky  and 
breeze*  of  sunny  Pro  vence 


tTieerfni  groups 


♦>f  her  beatify,  passed  to  the  land  of  shades, 
it nf  the  city  soon  recovered  from  the  blow  , 
although  t he  population  was  never  again  as 
large  as  it  had  Wen. 

And  now*  what  remains  of  all  this  pomp 
and  revelry  f Nothing;  but  the  city  still 
stands  by  the  Phone,  possessing  many  wit- 
nesses of  its  former  glory.  The  machieo- 
label  walls  and  towers,  of  a tawny  yellow 
color,  are  still  well  pirserved,  and  offer  one 
of  the  Insf  examples  of  the  fortification  of 
the  Middle  Ages  now  in  existence.  Time 
lias  dealt  gently  with  them;  the  mildness 
of  the  climate  has  tended  to  polish  rather 
than  to  destroy  the  masonry,  ami  the  slight 
damages  of  five  centuries  have  been  recent- 
ly restorrd.  The  filling  up  of  the  fosse  has, 
however,  taken  away  something  from  the 
original  grandeur  of  these  walls.  The  prom- 
enade without  the  walls  by  the  Rhone  is 
very  charming,  and  when  one  crosses  the  mis* 
l Hmsion -bridge  toward  evening,  niul  gazes 
mi  the  old  town  rising  high  abov  e the  river, 
he  feeU  ini  inward  sense  of  <jmet,  complete 
•satisfaction. 

There  was  another  bridge  once  spanning 
the  Rhone,  constructed  iu  1171,  It.  origi- 
nally contained  nineteen  arches,  and  must 
have  been  a very  picturesque  structure. 
Repeatedly  broken  by  hostile  armies  or  the 
rushing  torrent  of  the  Rhone,  only  three 
whrndde  :irih»s  now  remain.  Nimnnms 
legend*  cluster  around  this  bridge*  It  was 
designed  by  St.  Beuezet : so  much  is  certain. 
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tftuift  Wiy'aity  fkHchfti  VI,  wit  t«us$Cftl  ofti . 
efaUy  tlii  .oroNYjiioy;  t»f  Loiiik  of  Anjou.  *j’bo 


Moi»L\.i  i;.\it:ns!  nr. 


ami  the  p\wt;  of  imijl'icjmt  Ttiuglits  tsomnloil 
in  ffife  roumntio  fowii,  sntmamuH^  the  tail* 
| ,i,oyoiH;i>T  Uiitm*H  b>  t bvft* . -«i i« ert'u ^ t * 

Tin*  Kiri  a ^ -»if  rim  ToIm's,  an  rucimMis* 
;»iTHtXrTis  t il;i?on  slnu  tnn-,  MM»uvvv1mt  in 
f hb  'fono  of  a Hollow  ;.stjMun  , iflimf  t ivim  it* 
Onus  rise  IHsi*  pro^iio'fesfiH  f be  ino^f 

ant  i»jn.»>,\  of  A v ip'aHr,  by  Its  si/:v 
fiivtl  jirr.s{tfti.!t  I b twi i nil Vfiij£ f Ibi  yv fn Ab  fjl  v * niol 
bw.Mh-rj;  o\i:v.  nrlirv  snsivinr^  by  cmHfnHk 
m»i i.  Mrj^inaUv  l*oi?t  Hy  fopi  kln}»»t  XaJL 
H \>  as'  ^abs:'M{nunllv  i'Hu*n*^o»|  Hv  bk : Wt - 
ve^tsor.«,  ihal  i bo  t’Hi if Vnu t j jy 
ho>,<*otM!  i\U>\  ^ibb?b,  whih*  be i »o iiiir  ^iiVtb!-*iN 
»ti,  Mt»*  ifio>  of  h,.-  si /!]»*:  lulohs  jv»lr  .*v‘ti,r- 

wl uii  rnUewtil  ftp*  svusriry  of  r simia. I 

asjO't’j ; 

IVtuvo  hm».<,b?ti  ?rn j tn i roil  its  |M‘istinr  tt.lo- 

rv  hvuv  m»» i<- ally  proiunmi;o»i  L\ 
l:T*bsj*evt  l>?  .W  tiif-  eutl  Mi«-  m«v>f 

Wanfitul  UuibiiDg  in  , tfe  vfoibt.  ‘Many 
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teen th  century,  but  prefer*  to  keep  on  to 
the  Rue her  dcs  I>om.s-~ a lofty  acclivity 
which  falls  precipitously  to  the  Rhone, 
while  the  city  t-lnsterw  around  its  font.  T.ii«y 
summit  has  been  reclaimed  from  iiatim\and 
transformed  into  a beautiful  public  garden, 
with  seats,  statuary,  a fountain,  and  well- 
arnutged  shrubbery.  There  is  no  spot  1 
have  seen  in  the  sooth  of  France  where  I 
have  more  enjoyed  inv  cotVce  and  cigarette, 
listening  to  the  bells  of  A vignon,  and  gaz- 
ing on  tin*  towel**  of  tin*  old  city  and  the 
glorious  landscape  tv 1iieh  surrounds  it.  One 
of  the  most  conspicuous  < hjeefs  in  this  en- 
chuii Hug  prospect  is  Mont  Vent  mix — ii  cone 
rising  alone  above  the  vine-clad  plains  in 
the  northern  horizon  to  the  height  of  6000 
feet.  Its  isolated  position  makes  it  seem 
much  higher,  tv  Idle  the 
ethereal  roseate  tint 
* that  invests  it,  find  its 

regular  but  elusive 
form,  make  it  seem  less 
like  a real  mountain 
than  like  the  shadow 
of  an  enormous  pyra- 
HBfe  , ; mill  projected.  against 

Ibfore  lea  Ting  _\  t i - 
gnon  one  naturally  in- 
Mn'res  about  the  tomb 
of  Laura.  It  was  in 
the  Church  of  Santa 
Clara  that  Petrarch 
*y-J  •••-•••;  fust  saw  her  and  was 

smitten  w it li  the  fatal 
passion ; but  she  was 
buried  in  the  Church 


AROACKS  At  TAKTSUON. 


chronicler  of  the  period  recounts 
this  event  in  the  quaint  French 
of  the  time:  *'  In  the  year  one 
thousand  three  hundred  ami  eigh- 
ty, the  Twenty -fifth  day  of  Octo- 
ber, came  Monsieur  Charles  King 
of  France  to  Avignon  to  crown 
the  King  Lois  of  Jerusalem  mid 
Sicily.  Item,  the  Pope  Clement 
VII.  chanted  the  mass,  and  after 
mass  lie  crowned  him  in  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Dorns. 

Item,  the  King  of  France  repeat- 
ed the  cieed,  and  tho  King  of  Ar- 
menia, Monsieur  Philip*  brother 
of  tin*  King  of  Fiance,  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  many  other 
great  lords  and  grand  master* 
and  barons,  were  presented  to 
him.”  In  a later  age  that  noble 
sinner  Marie  <b*  Medicis  stopped 
at  Avignou,  and  the  dean  of  the 
cathedral  addressed  these  extraor- 
dinary words  to  her:  '‘  Madame,  if 
if  i*  true  tlmt  Nature  once  per- 
mitted the  very  rocks  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  emotion,  litis  church, 
happily  founded  on  the  stability  of 
a roek  L> v Saint  Martha,  recognizing  the  be- 
neticenee  of  your  roval  presence,  would  pros- 
trate itself  at  the  feet  of  your  most  Chris- 
tian Majesty.”  In  our  day  this  sounds  like 
sarcasm;  one  cun  almost,  imagine  t lie  speak- 
er looking  over  bis  shoulder  and  throwing 
a Mephistophelean  wink  to  one  of  his  at- 
tendants* The  tomb  of  John  XXI L,  which 
tv  as  formerly  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  the 
nave,  but  for  *ome  absurd  reason  removed 
afterward  to  the  sacristy,  is  a highly  elab- 
orate construction  ; the  canopy  is  in  best 
(bn hie  style,  abounding  jn  sumptuous  orna- 
mentation, and  yet  extremely  graeeful  and 
elegant. 

After  dreaming  in  the  dusky  storied  aisles 
of  the  cathedral,  one  docs  not  feel  like  de- 
scending at  once  to  the  city  and  the  niiie- 
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rr:  Av ignou  a street  called  Run 

ilc  la  Turasque,  Tima  iw 
perpetuated  one  of  t he  wild- 
^1-  ‘ *^t  legends  of  tin*  aout li  of 

; ^*§4'  France.  That  was  Mi*  name 
i Kp|>I io<l  to  a horrible  mon- 
sier  that  devastated  that 
region,  devouring  all  who 
r • " • came  \vithin  his  grasp,  and 

driving  the  rest  of  the  pop- 
ulation to  the  verge  of  in- 
sanity by  the  terror  of  hie 
ravages.  His  back  was 
armed  like  that  of  a tor- 
; > ; toi«t\  and  a lion-like  inane 

3'-  (ringed  his  head ; lie  belch - 

■ : ed  f«»rlh  dames  from  jaws 

ggSST  ridged  with  spikes  like  the 

iimul  li  of  n crocodile.  His 
tail,  threshing  like  a flail, 
isswr  would  completely  demolish 

every  tiling  wilh'in  roach  of 
its  tremendous  Mows.  In  a 
wdrij?  this  .se  ems  to  liau* 
■G£rajSBg|['  been  a truly  formidable  de- 

^HKRISpi  mnn,  and  there  was  there- 

foie  nothing  unreasonable 
in  t he  terror  he  inspired. 

- 4 $ He  finally  fell  a victim  to 

the  seductive  power  of  iV 
male  influence;  he  was  re- 
duced to  subjection  by  a 
H&f  holy,  and  under  the  spell 

uf  her  chanu*  followed  her 
about  like  a lamb.  This  is 
not  the  only  instance  ou 
record  when  monsters  njf 
rigor  and  cruelty  have  heeu 
tamed  in  this  way.  The 
origin  of  the  legend  is  of 
very  slight  consequence,  hut  the  moral  has 
a uni  versa!  application.  The  Church,  how- 
ever, has  appropriated  the  story,  and  canon- 
ized this  typical  representative  of  her  sex 
under  the  name  of  Santa  Martha. 
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of  the  Cordeliers.  Her  effigy  seems  to  have 
been  graven  on  the  tombstone.  In  1533 
Francis  I.,  passing  through  Avignon,  caused 
the  tomb  to  he  opened.  In  the  coffin  was 
found  a ^oniiet  ami  a quatrain  by  Petrarch. 
The  king  traced 
some  verses  com- 
posed by  Mavot  on  a. 
parchment,  and  in- 
doling  them  with 
those  of  Petrarch, 
mused  the  tomb  to 
be  closed  once  more.  ^ 

Put  the  ruffians  of 
the  French  Revolu- 
tion obliterated  ev- 
ery trace  of  the  buti- 
a 1 -place  of  Laura  do 

Slide,  ami  ^altered  * j^3B 

her  (o  \^w£&GBKOKR 

winds. 


verses 
of  Petrarch  have  but- 
lasted  the  mortality 
\v  h i c It  t hey  i rumor - 
f alized. 

There  is  still  at 
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riqipdl  frer 
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I »iii lg& aii4  jojioHliki  ur<- y&i  a^uronl.  In 
t in"  Iihi<?y  J|  riiOMiitit  fi  loyrir- 

l\l  iiiiy  fVo*  1 hr  only  f^ibfikk  ^neK 
'Mfcy  vo-vn-r.  ik#yyrity«i<  iif  lyvinVjH  , |>  i# . $ai.*l, 
;ilflioit.t*h  1 ;iin  nji  i nn  »l  %<j  liouM  fh<* ' *t  au- 
i,  Iti  tt.»y forum  i'wyfAyt j£$Yh- 
Ify  taAtilMK*  jftwl of 

I lu‘  i,*it]rii<;  hallo*.  Vy-aw 

tyifciysj.  ;hmV  in«>:r  iumirtiv^  »n  Ai>.s 

Vii.  ohimi  vt*jjwjfcTki#  i» 

vm  :is  II“V,  !)V  wjfiiuMn  ont  yhioo  l mv-. 

ing  ♦ liyr«  * ' htKiyUY 

j t{  Amunteiy  y f(i}^  ifu> ; 

I I iuhii <g  ttinvi  n i jiy  «r  & noon  - 

i nijt  , ami  t it*.  so  ;i'1»m\-  t tvit  *.MV.(  nji 
l Wf  * U i \ ig  fci&Mi *K  n t tinoitfiUi;  i.u*  til  tittf'f  a i 

iljtyr it  *in>l  wmqvi-,  . Jnw  ukoA  ?\v  tf  Itm? 


tin*  Lit>*  !y»  ;«•  to  <*Ufc  vim 

Kl*? > 4$8&T.  lh>.  j.O  a i it* 

*)f •*»'*• 

■jun  i inns  m ihir  »itu:ntu>  rntarnuibs of  .aHi‘h> 
tvhirh  ramify  lhvtioly  mnlrr  i hr  nt  \.  lit. 

oSP$|n‘  hof>  i i<  0 mt  »h*n  o ro  a novo 
shlombto  vaults  urnl 

raiV^A4-^  'vfM*n‘  < »t' *1  ;t v ) t /> »* m >v»*v 

ju  ni'i rat  ml,  mill  i>ahH-.>to{  with  o.nujimss 
t J » .** if.  y.jfi yk  non  in  tiii*  utarffiu,  AU lioinitr. , 
t li£  u jio  vur*-  not*u  Uwtl  rlivri*  j 

hr*  l»  Mi  UI  i - ..vhrla'ifiSn.  ;i*i»t 

Hit'ir  skeioiixnb 

w riit'A  mmo*.  * r<  i |,i-  irnui^  . 

.still  n'maiir  (fliW^yil ■•:  M-  tth^Vv 

IfcatVM  ' woltkl  ,>ltxu»k  iu*U\ 

>ltr,T()\  f;  t 

1« t lijljr  *i  in^i 

% h it/ticli  lift?  ijk  1 i») Hiijwii  |ii ik  r»y^»  1 »<u  1 
v)j<d  Ivy  i>r  ‘ilixinls  ttu- 

iit';clnr:i«j.Uihi?  nl'  Mjn  lonh>  ;imi  Ui»  ini  y - <»t‘ 


A rlty>  tiVs  on  ahi  l}-sniy  Hosir  tljt?  Uf'h<\  of 
( li  iv  ft**  ) f?i  ) CiU ii  U I ivnii#  ^inv  isv 1 1 rr*  y x- 

natron  . n iiMin^>-.Mnl  vn  p . u»  \ ■«■ 

i?<  l.iHJiv  nktnr  it;  ntnl  it  not 

ojinUmr  in  at  fr,n  » tons  n>  n j/itm1  of  rms i- 
Mnt  ii  u \ vM*y 

fnuii  i)lf*  j>|VjlaMiVr‘  tbyiiic  vcf  'ih'^ 

Hiiotn-v  unit  n-*  lUMiniiitn-K  snari'oly  y ivl*l  in 
IktiiniiaM^vtrv  •■  '•■■?":■■  sr’.v.. .•*.■ 

uf  niiy  otjivr  viix  it* 

Fpir\  oin-tv  A i a t oh 
it i til  ’ oi Uv 
all  it 

tiy  ttitV  {-tVRft>»nu>.  dp 
\ 1 1 v orjf  niiityS  Mtif* 

> Ll  ^ a 

■it tii  *-  Ji  Uii;  '>1  il 
ihvtip^Itii- fn a!  >Utiv 

,>  ^ V ^ rt{  ^ taijt  H , 

or  a t»nin>»u  or  iim** 
yjaoot  ofi|«vjnir  n*> 
o:a1  lin^  ) ts  iHionk' 
s^lfontor.  N ***nt‘  tli* 
liunk>  mV  A kr  K lioin* 

'l  l Ji*  t it  O'  1 vlY  I Mill  $»  til 

ttio  ifiaooiiif  ynt  |*ok 
tvov  t.  >1  * ,v»i  ♦ jfcf ji  t«v^ 
inrniHi^ 

i Moiiyt'f  i . to  it  ii  |/n  |£*  > 
irn-tv  Htil  1 tyiiKvjns  a 
iiny.  .it  »*r>(lli^jHtr 
jriittiioir  1* Yit t Uji  rn  - 

tiiiCvi  oi  it  iCnnmn 


i’Vm  y kov  \}:K  citric n»i  or  *rr.  T«»>r»Uj^'i».ir«r  >^0  '<?»v*faaiE,  - vr  A-ftv'w. 
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til**  rising  sun  floated  in  tl.i rough  the  ease- 
ment. 

Tin*  people  of  Arles  seemed  so  little  dis- 
t nr bed  by  Much  near  proximity  with  the 
<lea<l  that  tin*  chief  promenade  of  the  city 
is  the  Aliseutnps,  a vast  historic  cemetery, 
winch  O# .late  years  has  hern  adorned  with 
avenues  of  poplars.  There  the  Romans  of 
old  were  buried- for  ages.  When  Arles  came 
under  the  sway  of  Christianity  the  A) is* 
camps  was  consecrated,  and  aftejr  that,  ac- 
cord ing  to  popular  lndief,  the  inhabitants 
oi  that,  vast  necropolis  had  no  further  pow- 
er to  wander  at  midnight  or  disturb 
the  rest  of  tlm  faithful.  Nay,  more,  the 
Archbishop  Michael  tie  Morifcres,  in  a 
circular  epistle  addressed  to  Christen- 
dom in  l^Xl,  alftrined  that  Christ  him- 
self had  couie  down  and  bestowed  His 
Wiibon  oil  the  cemetery,  and  that  ever  3 
after  ward.  on  Hereiuvnights,  angels  sa  ng  $ 

inysfif  strains  over  the  dead  of  the  Alb--  J 
camps.  The  fame  of  t his  spread  abroad.  M 
and  for  long  the  dead  along  the  Rhone  J| 
were  floated down  the  river  to  be  buried  {| 
in  this  sacred  city  of  oblivion. 

The  theatre  of  Arles,  a Roman  iiuthp  $ 
nil  y,  ronst  rue  ted  of  marble,  is  now  in  a & 
very  dilapidated  condition,  but  much  |J 
that  is  very  ifit&ru&ting  and  instructive  IS 
still  remains  to  recall  before  us  an  mull- 
eti.ee  of  10,000,  clad  in  blue,  white,  sear-  M 
let,  and  orange- lined  togas,  under  an  || 
awning  woven  with  many  tints,  while  || 
flic  actors,  masked  and  buskiued,  played  p 
a * «.iord  v of  I'hiut.ns.  Fronting  the  sent-  1 
tefreb  of  marble  seats  two  i/oriiithiun 
rolnniim  >tiU  mount  guard  like  sentinels 
over  Hus  scene  of  former  festivity  and 
splendor.  The  Venus  of  Arles,  w hich  is 


now  in  the  Louvre,  and  is  one  of  the  mus- 
ter-pieces of  antiquity,  w as  discovered  in 
this  theatre. 

A few  rods  from  this  spot  is  the  magnifi- 
cent amphitheatre,  the  largest  in  existence 
outside  of  Italy.  It  lifts  a diameter  of  near- 
ly 4S0  feet,  anti  it  is  estimated  that  U could 
scat  30,000  spectators.  During  the  Dark 
Ages  it  was  in  possession  of  the  Saracens 
when  they  ruled  in  Provence,  and  turning 
it  into  a fortress,  they  added  four  massive 
towers,  of  which  t hree  remain.  During  the 
Middle  Ages  the  demolition  of  the  vast  edi- 
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horrible,  or  ■pathetic.  The  cloisters  adjoin- 
ing the  ehtireh  are  among  the  most  hertutiful 
in  the  south  of  Europe.  They  are  of  gray 
nmrlde,  stilt  in  good  condi  Hqti,  and  display 
an  extra  ordinary  fertility  nf  imagination  in 
the  variety  and  elegance  of  the  design*  ex- 
ecuted upon  the  pillars  and  r npitals.  If  is 
curious  that  two  sides  of  tire  quadrangle 
are  in  Romanesque  style,  ■while  the  other 
two  are  pure  Unt  hie,  As  the  whole  set-ms 
to  have  been  wrought  at  the  same  period  it 
is  difficult  to  account  for  this  diversity,  ex- 
cept m a simple  mode  adopted  for  compar- 
ing t he  Waning  and  rising  schools  of  archi- 
tecture; or  two  architects  uf  equal  abilities 
may  have  been  employed  in  designing  the 
plan,  and  thus  engaged  in  a friendly  artist- 
ic rivalry,  each  exerting  his  happiest  efforts: 
in  behalf  of  his  favorite  style. 

Passing  out  of  Arles  between  two  of  the 
towers  of  the  old  Roman  walls,  I now  turn- 
ed my  face  westward.  The  famed  mist? ah 
or  northwest  wind,  was  Mowing  fiercely  that 
day,  tilling  the  summer  air  with  a piercing 
w intry  chill;  clouds  of  tine  dust  dimmed  the 
landscape  with  a coppery  hare,  rolling  over 
the  Rhone  like  smoke  from  a furnace.  The 
river  was  lushed  to  foam.  The  mistral. 
Sweeping  down  from  the  Revenues  over  tin' 
plains  of  Provence  and  Languedoc,  is  to  1 1 1 ; » t 
region  as  great  a scourge  ns  the  simoom  to 


fire  was  continued,  and  the  massive  blocks 
of  which  the  upper  tiers  were  constructed 
were  broken  for  dwelling*/ which  now  arose 
within  its  circumference  ; no,  less  than  42Li 
houses  ami  a church  were  crowded  together 
in  the  amphitheatre,  Iu  18&5  the  interior 
was  cleared  of  these  obstructions,  and  more 
recently  the  venerable  edifice  has  been  suf- 
ficiently restored  to  prevent,  its  further  de- 
cay. Nothing  could  be  more  massive  than 
the  construction  of  this  stupendous  burbl- 
ing; standing  on  the  brow  of  a hill,  its 
foundations  and  part  of  the  lower  two  corri- 
dors, which  run  entirely  around  the  edifice, 
are  actually  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and 
are  firm  as  the  everlasting  hills.  The  dens 
of  the  wild  boast*  are  dark  /ns  night,  and  one 
does  not  feel  cheerful  as  lie  thinks  of  the 
lions  and  t he  bulls  which  ruahcMl  forth  from 
those  abodes  of  gloom,  infuriated  by  con- 
finement and  hunger,  and  instantly  crunch- 
ing the  bones  of  gladiator  and  martyr,  or 
tossing  them  toward  the  pitiless  sky  in  the 
sight  of  multitudes  applauding  and  yelling 
with  hlood-thifHty  excitement. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  a relief  to  turn  to  tin' 
quiet -seclusion  of  the  beautiful  cloisters  of 
8t.  Trnphisunis,  The  church  wa*i  founded  in 
0011,  but  lms  been  at  different  epochs  so  al- 
tered and  restored  as  to  leave  Jit  tic  of  the 
original  plan.  Jhtt  the  deep  canopy  over 
the  entrance  is  a construction  of  the  elev- 
enth or  twelfth  century,  and  is  vers  iutor- 
CHtiug.  In  the  different  groups  of  sculp- 
tured figures,  which  are  still  in  excellent 
preservation,  an  entire  sacred  drama  seems 
to  be  represented,  alternately  grotesque, 
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propitiate  the  tloit y of  the  mistral.  A kind- 
ly old  priest  who  sat  opposite  to  me  said, 
' This  is  nothing:  Fve  seen  it  l»Io\v  much 
harder.  I remember  when  1 was  a hoy  at 
school  it  blew  in  the  windows  on  one  side 
of  the  ho  Oho  : there  was  a wind!** 

There  wax  a simple  pathos  in  this  refer- 
ence to  his  earlier  days.  Him  life,  now  near- 
ly spent,  blighted  by  the  miasma  of  enforced 
celibacy,  son  less,  cheerless,  hopeless,  offered 
little  that  could  he  satisfactory  in  the  retro- 
spect. But  ho  still  clung  to  the  memory 
of  liis  youth,  when  hope  Ivcekoned  him  to  a 


dream-land  which  ho  had  never  reached. 
A pleasant  conversation  followed,  and  with 
genuine  courtesy  lie  held  out  his  sun  If- box 
to  me.  He  seemed  by  this  simple  act  to  say, 
Our  lives,  our  aims,  our  beliefs,  an*  far 
apart,  hut  are  wo  hot  all  brothers,  with  one 
father,  Void  V 1 

I crossed  the  head  of  the  vast  alluvial 
plain  rallied  the  Canmrgue,  deposited  dur- 
ing long  age*  by  the  delta  of  tin-  Rhone. 
Its  fen-lauds  are  pastured  by  droves  oi  half- 
wild  cat  tie,  hut  skillful  engineering  is  grad- 
ually reclaiming  il  fur  agriculture.  Bartini- 
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is  ii ot  much  over  a century  and  a half  since 
such  things  were  done  in  the  foremost  coun- 
try of  Europe,  ami  there  are  still  some  who 
approve  of  those  deeds.  A quarry  in  the 
environs  of  Nimee  was  in  those  days  the 
place  where  the  Huguenots  met  secretly. 

Among  the  modern  objects  of  interest  at 
Kimes  is  the  beautiful  esplanade,  wbete 
crowds  assemble  on  summer  evenings,  and 
make  one  almost  fancy  be  is  again  in  Paris. 
It  is  graced  by  h superb  fountain,  the  chef- 
tTiruvn;  of  Fradier.  The  colossal  central 
statue  represents  N2ni.es,  supported  by  sym- 
bolical statues  of  the  genii  of  t he  four  neigh- 
boring rivers — the  Rhone,  the  Gardou.  the 
Euivs,  and  the  river  of  Nimes.  But  the 
great  interest  of  this  fascinating  city  is  in 
its  Koman  antltjuities,  which,  outside  of  It- 
aly, are  rivalled  only  by  those  of  Arles, 
while  they  Appear  to  more  advantage  than 
those  of  that  city,  In-cause  better  situated, 
fiie  Matson  Carrce  is  a temple  conjectured 
by  some  to  be  the  annex  of  a forum.  It  in 
in  excellent  preservation,  after  the  Corinth- 
ian  order,  and  very  pure  in  its  style  ; indeed, 
few  buildings  more  elegant  than  this  are  in 
exigence.  It  has  in  turn  been  used  as  a 
eoaeh-hunse.  a stable,  a chnveli,  and  a store- 
house, ami  is  now  a museum.  It  is  aii  ob- 
long square.- .seventy- live  feet  long  ami  thir- 
ty-seven feet  wide.  On  the  floor  of  the 
inferior  are  preserved  three  very  beautiful": 
mosaic  designs,  found  in  Roman  villas  at: 


ly  retracing  my  steps,  at  Lunei,  I at  last 
arrived  at  Xlmes — an  old  Roman  city,  and 
now  one  of  the  most  cheerful  and  nourish- 
ing places  in  the  south  of  Franco,  with  a 
growing  population  of  sixty  thousand.  An- 
tiquity and  modern  times  are  here  strangely 
eon  misted.  The  city  of  the  Middle  Ages 
forms  the  kernel  around  which  circle  the 
broad  verdurous  boulevards  of  t be  modern 
city.  Tile  streets  of  the  old  town  form  a 
most  intricate  labyrinth,  tilled  with  booths 
and  market  stalls,  and  closed  in  with  grim 
old-time  dwellings.  In  the  centre  stands 
the  eat  lied  ml.  Here  in  former  ages  the 
Huguenots  bud  one  of  their  greatest  strong- 
holds; and  in  spite  of  the  awful  persecu- 
tions that  followed  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  bloody  riots  that 
assailed  them  ns  late  as  1793  and  1*48,  they 
still  form  a fourth  of  the  population,  and  pay 
half  of  the  city  taxes,  which  speaks  well  for 
their  social  position.  Claude  Bronsson,  one 
of  the  most  noted  martyrs  of  the persecutions 
of  that;  eminent  saint  in  the  Lord,  Lon  is  XI V., 
was  a native  of  Nhues,  and  an  in  linen  rial 
lawyer  of  that  city,  until  he  was  forced  to 
fly  to  Geneva,  w here  lie  took  orders.  andvat 
hourly  risk  of  bis  life,  preached  tin?  Gospel 
among  the  mountains  of  ibvuphiny.  Twice 
returning  to  N tines,  he  was  once  saved  by 
hiding  in  a well ; but  thcGuion  old  mart  who 
concealed  him  was  broken  on  the  wheel. 
Brousson  was  finally  betrayed  at  Dbmm. 
ami  broken  on  tko  wheel  at  Montpellier.  It 
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if  tevss  exciting,  there  was  nearly  as  much 
fun  in  the  spectacle  I saw  there.  It  was 
advertised  as  a u wmrse  Jibre.”  which  meant 
that  all  who  clinge  could  enter  the  arena 
and  join  in  the  sport.  The  cows,  if*  not  as 
dangerous  as  bulls,  were  of  Spanish  breed, 
and  by  no  means  to  bo  despised;  if  their 
horns  had  not  been  bound  in  felt*  more  than 
one  champion  would  have  lost  his  life  in  the 
arena  that  afternoon.  Between  the  horns 
a rosette  was  firmly  bound,  and  the  lucky 
fellow  who  could  tear  it  off  won  a gold  piece 
and  lots  of  applause.  Many  a daring  youth 
licked  the  dost  that  day.  Several  had  their 
shirts  torn  off,  and  received  very  severe  blows 
in  the  back,  whieh  doubtless  earned  for  them 
plenty  of  cheap  and  wholesome  advice  when 
they  got  home.  One  w m pinned  against 
the  wall  between  the  cow’s  horns. and  hud  a 
very  narrow  escape.  Sometimes  there  were 
nearly  a hundred  men  in  the  arena  at  once, 
and  this  was  one  reason  why- none  were  kill- 
ed but  right « for  us  soon  its  one  sportsman  was 
knocked  over,  all  the  others  rushed  in  and 
diverted. the  attention  of  the  poor  infuriated 
brute,  whieh  Would  finally  get  completely 


the  throng  was  gathered  from  every  class, 
from  English  noblemen  to  t he  lowest  canaille 
who  coubl  muster  a few  sous  to  pay  for  a 
back  seat.  Brilliant  costumes  and  elegant 
toilets  were  not  wanting  to  remind  one  of 
the  scarlet  togas  and  magnificent  women  of 
olden  times.  The  voluptuous  and  almost 
imperial  beauty  of  some  of  the  fair  dames  of 
N lines  collected  there  in  that  hour  was  nev- 
er surpassed  in  the  brightest  flays  of  ancient 
Koine;  and  indeed  it  was  Homan  blood  that 
gave  to  them  a fiery  and  almost  tierce  splen- 
dor, such  m may  W rivalled  but  can  not 
be  transcended  out  of  the  south  of  France. 
There  were  also  present  some  fine  specimens 
of  masculine  beauty.  The  people  of  Langue- 
doc and  Provence,  if  less  intellectual-look- 
ing than  those  of  other  parts  of  Franco, 
certainly  present  one  of  the  noblest  types 
of  physical  beauty  the  world  has  seen. 
Throughout  this  multitude  the  most  viv  id 
interest  in  the  game  became  more  and  more 
evident,  stimulated  somewhat,  perhaps,  by 
the  absinthe,  eau-de-vie,  and  coffee  which 
were  industriously  circulated  by  lithe,  bare- 
headed Unity  modes.  who  attracted  my  atten- 
tion by  the  way  in  which,  waiter  and  glasses 
in  hand,  they  walked  and  balanced  them- 
selves on  the  bevelled  edge  of  the  wall  in 
front  of  the  lower  tier. 

lint  the  interest  and  excitement  culmi- 
nated during  the  recess  between  the  acts, 
if  one  may  so  express  it.  The  gate  w a*  un- 
barred* and  a mob  of  boys  and  youths  rushed 
in  to  participate  in  a scene  which  was  evi- 
dently a customary  part  of  the  programme. 
FOy  a few  moments  they  scattered  about 
the  arena-  in  search  of  coins  which  might 
have,  been  missed  by  those  to  whom  they 
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i » had  a nuiHik^r  •«*  >}**'  rutflo.,  and  a 
ptvitv  little  girl  war  *<?V crted  m thaw  f 1 1 e 
tot,  a uxl  Hi m • einhui;  -if  vfery  esuorruimfg 
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jefdiy  tnoh nmbbta  li</dt4ea\U*'Hi  to *mi  age  by 
auMq.«<iy-  it  Across  the  nvvv  <j: ir- 

ib)nvwiih  Ai  rn.sfn«  with  a wijdrnnMc  ovetu 
t «>«'!; > bed  b»'l  - *m‘0  huh  savage  a nd  lonely. 
Tliiv  ■:id>iij>bivt  hi  brok  •*  :d  -a*  h end,  hut 

<v)iaf  r<ii» viim  >*f  if  8d?f  ffcbi  long:  ,J*v  ti  >* 
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S».y)<\  iuui  jaili  V,  uhont  eetrnny  . huf  MYuvg 
with  the  rltiimVt  nicety.  The  rhrwn<A  b>r 
tjbu  passage  hi  the  ^ \\  iili 

convent  that  in  m-crlmd  w ti ti  -wttireo-us  hard 
and  inrUshcd  as  marble.  The  cnrbid*  for  < 1 1 o 
staging , by  a siiiguiut  loitg adghf 0*1  mWsyb $♦£ 
k|t  tiy  flic  knildrrw,  Hs  if  kv 

f lint  Tb  rgtrt  <bpc^rb»>  I^Pt^e 

roms<*  ni  Ago*,  A m»tni  v ago  a bridge  was 
atr  deiied  fo  tho  ^kAtovn  ftideof  nctltvo. 

which  is  not;  »o  Tin  pro  v 'eiuent.  The  gener- 
al ettenf  of  OliH  stomuidovis  mlr.  standing 


Feyd  ’-linifii  f}>i^*iitfu  one  of  the 

-jUM  / *ipr-»  hoi  led  a lirciilar  enfe  into  Hu- 
ai^ u rut  i t f**ii  Sf»?  k it  i ij  g iij  to  five  •*  ifth)  u. 
'Hiiv  w;cs  (h»*  ksgMri)  for  iit*  of  Uo*  fiip&t 
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ivanog.  Wgk.4hgv-  leii]»y 
:u^  2«<<fitulo)g?  <hu|  luiVhtog  with  »{o-  , hpr- 
0:  f l.giilM ftr  ^ioni <>rL<  InfVCtv  Own* 

not!  hb.o.K  hau;  ruffled,-  tuhl 
if*nu  unit  yvt  t Ur* t^U  it  uH 
•j^wWt  li*umic  Nu\ dr  its  itie  ruog,hi*Wi  foot- 
t»»|l  mnt»;k  tliut,  I lra  vd  witueake*!  did  I fu»e 
i\ny  thing  i ii  uppthu ch  the  laeinUM  am] 
>/f  4ii\#  romarkn f<Uv  and  IrTdorf- 
Hiirriug .flitei.'t&p'l#  id  *hp  ardtm  itt^liue^ 


^f  lurn  fht*  tiiiwfr ut  blew  a long  bla»tydiit4 
a J.1  t^l y » f )^‘ r b on*  If :i tan  t«  Mere  i irnled  oti  f 
ogaifo  aVuV  rattle  were  l**t  iiv  tor  flifc 
;^*iood  ac.k  Aftei  (Mi*  wnu  oy«r,  a noble 
k.^aiii>b  imil,  fdWfc  an  night,  wA»  foil  around 
• ffyt  'ajrda*.  lb*  ytiiM  the  prize  that  was.  now 
•fb  'l>c  d.Vij  A*a.  by  lot  tery  ; c^bh  ticket  of  csi- 
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unieuts  oi‘  iiiuub  arlistie  of  liiitoric  in- 
terest,  excelling  the  porch  of’  the  ra- 
77  t Inrdral . Its  groined  roof  ivsts  on  * me 

side  against,  the  wall  of  the  fay&de, 
ami  is  supported  on  the  other  by  two 
enormous  pointed  towers*  or  hollow 
v pillars,  which  are  more  striking  than 
beautiful.  The  architectural  effect  is 
unique. 

The  Peyrou  is  a terraced  promenade 
7-7;  of  which  the  citizens  arc  justly  proii.il. 
> ii  It*  is  laid.  out  w ith  much  taste  and  ele- 
gance, and  oomtnnmls  an  extensive  and 
beautiful  prospect.  Its  origin  is  due 
:-7'i  to  Louis  XIV.,  whose  statue  adorns  it. 
^ Hut  one  can  not  wholly  enjoy  tip*  en- 
chanting tit  tractions  of  that  lovely 
spot  if  he  stops  to  reflect  that  for 
ages  the  Peyrou  wn«  the  most  noted 
place  of  execution  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  that  there  Claude  Brous- 
i ] son  and  hundreds  of  other  noble  souls 
7 / suffered  tmirJyrdom  with  the  most  ex- 
crueinttiig  tonnent.s  the  imagination 
could  devise,  for  tbc  sole  reason  that 
•1  they  claimed  the  God-given  right  to 
think  for  fheinstd vcs. 

The  absence  of  Roman  antiquities 
at  Montpellier  shows  that  one  there 
passes  into  another  class  of  associa- 
tions— the  mediae  vul — and  also  prepares 
one  for  the  extraordinary  contrast  betw  een 
Mines  and  Cette.  On  the  way.  as  one  cross- 
es the  salt-marshes  and  lagoons  along  the 
Mediterranean,  lies  Front  igmin,  with  its 
choice  little  church,  whose  picturesque  cas- 
tellated tower  well  deserves  the  attention 
of  the  artist  and  the  antiquary.  Tin*  la- 
goons and  canals,  lighted  here  and  there  by 
a gleaming  lateen-sail,  and  fringed  bv  pyra- 
mids of  glistening  salt,  are  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  mountainous  regions  palely  visi- 
ble along  tbc  southern  coast. 
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From  Mines  it  is  not  far  to  Montpellier — 
a city  celebrated  for  its  medical  university, 
but  quite,  tome  after  one  has  sworn  allegi- 
ance to  the  antiquities  and  cheerful  streets 
and  attractive  people  of  Mums,  The  uni- 
versity is  still  entitled  to  a high  rank,  hut  by 
no  means  holds  the  same  relative4  importance 
now  that  it  did  in  the  days  when  Rabelais 
was  one  of  its  shining  lights.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Moors,  who  once  held  the 
place,  were  the  founders  of  this  medical 
school.  Notw  itbMandiug  its  somewhat 
eventful  history,  Montpellier  offers  no  imui- 
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bluish-gray . " bile,  pi  uk,  gwn,  black,  or  jialc 
ytfjlqw,  and  these  again  arc  heigh  t-glited  by 
contrast  with  arbitrary  ground  colors.  The 
questions  then  naturally  occur,  wbuf  is  en- 
amel f how  is  brass  wire  fastened  to  porce- 
lain f bow  arc  the  cells  tilled  with  the  en- 
amel f — what,  in  short,  is  the 
moituff  opmindi  of  the  artist 
whose  work  we  have  been  ex- 
amining f 

From  first  to  last,  the  proc- 
esses by  which  this  bowl  was 
artistically  clothed  with  color 
are  .ingenious.  In  the  first  place, 
the  porcelain  is  ground,  tor  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  glaze 
from  the  exterior  surface.  This 
is  necessary  in  order  that  the 
euamed  may  adhere  firmly.  In 
the  next  place,  the  artist,  hav- 
ing sketched  his  design  on  pa- 
per, covers  the  drawing  with  a 
plate  of  glass,  on  the  surface 
of  which  he  la  nds  a fine  nar- 
row brass  ribbon  or  flat  wire  in  such  a way 
as  to  follow  the  outlines  of  the  sketch.  Ev- 
ery leaf  is  thus  outlined,  and  becomes  a cell 
— rfowon— whence  is  derived  the  distinct- 
ive name  doiton Many  of  the  cells  en- 
tering into  the  geometrical  part  of  the  de- 
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fi;Ui  era,  when  Xorriino-Soukuno  abolished 
the  mud  rite  of  burying  living  persons 
wbli  the  noble  dead,  and  substituted  clay 
images  for  buman  victims.  According  to  a 
second  tradition,  art  miched  Japan  about 
u.c.  *MH),  through  a baud  of  cm  i gran  is  from 
C hina.  They  had  left  their  na- 
tive land  under  the  pretense  of 
seeking  and  taking  back  to  the 
t , I,  stint  Empire  a vegetable  spe- 
cific against  death,  and  having 
landed  in  Nipbou,  settled  there  jm 

permanently,  and  became  teach-  aM 

ers  of  science,  art.  and  literature. 

These  legends  are  recalled  by  sffls&d 
a small  specimen  of  the  artistic 
work  of  th«*  modern  Japanese,  an  jjgBg'M 
example  of  the  developed  skill  of 
which  the  foundations  were  laid  W&'i, 

in  times  so  remote  and  under  eir- 
cumstaoces  so  peculiar.  It.  is  a 
round  covered  bowl  of  porcelain, 
curiously  decorated  with  enamels 
in  bright  colors  by  tbe  method  now  wfe 
known  as  (doi*i>nnt\ 

In  a ground  of  azure- blue  ftp- 
pear  Hue  threads  of  brass,  describ- 
ing circles,  diamoud*,  and  other 
geometrical  designs, and  outlining 
the  lea v cs,  calyxes,  and  petals  of 
flower*,  ami  the  fruit  and  tendrils 
of  the  vine 


oottKft  or  ja VAXixr.  now i- 


Tho  fine  brass  ribbon 
or  flattened  wire  forms  a series  of  parti- 
tion* which  follow  the  details  of  the  design. 
Within  these  bright  and  tiny  borders  are 
enamels  of  the  colors  approaching  most 
nearly  the  tint  of  the  leu  for  flower  imitated. 
IMfferent  shades  of  blue  are  thus  mingled 
with  brown,  purple  shading  off  into  pale 


sign  are  of  the  same  shape,  and  are  made 
upon  one  pattern,  Tbe  same  thing  may  be 
said  of  all  flic  uniform  cell*  which  an*  scat- 
tered over  Japanese  r lorn*  one.  They  are  not 
always  used  strictly  as  cells  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a certain  color,  but  very  frequently 
are  merely  imbedded  in  the  ground  for  the 


fPHE  legends  which  the  Japanese  have 
X woven  round  the  origin  of  art  in  Ni- 
pliou,  the  ‘ Land  of  the  Rising  are, 

if  fanciful,  both  attractive  and  suggestive. 
According  to  one  of  these  traditions,  art 
was  iHirti  about  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
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purpose  I»r  lighting  it  up  ntul  giving  it  tim 
variety  etfeeted  by  threads  of  burnished 
gold.  The  edge  of  tlie  wire  is  then  applied 
to  the  surface  of  the  bowl,  and  tixed  by 
ttiefttjs  of  a fusible  glass. 

Enamel  is  simply  powdered  glass.  The 
word  is  found  in  many  languages,  (moil  in 
F rencdi, hatch tool  \ u Hebrew, and  is  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  German  Mch  wrUen , t he  Latin  A trials 
tom,  and  the  Italian  tuntiUo,  Its  etymology 
and  synonyms  ate  elnetiy  interesting  at  pres- 
ent as  indieating  am  almost  universal  use. 
Pure  enamel  is  ft  Colorless  com  pou  n d of  lex 
and  oxide  of  lead,  or  of  silica,  litharge,  and 
nitre,  with  white,  lead  or  silex  powder  add- 
ed to  give  the  mass  fusibility*  Those  in- 
gredients are  fused  together.  Tile  colors 
are  derived  from  a variety  of  oxides.  Thai 
of  tin  makes  an  opaque  white  enamel,  and 
the  addition  of  manganese  gives  the  white 
clearness  and  brilliancy.  The  chief  colors 
are  thus  produced:  him*  from  the  oxide  of 
cobalt,  green  from  the  oxide  of  copper,  violet 
from  black  calx  of  manganese,  yellow  from 
silver,  purple  from  gold,  and  red  from  the 
sulphates  of  iron  find  alumina.  Praetically 
the  artist’s  palette  is  unlimited. 

Wo  will  now  suppose  that  the  brass  wire 
is  fastened  to  tin*,  porcelain*  and  that  the 
enamels  are  in  the  form  of  a paste  ready  for 


C LOLSOXNfi  enamel. 


r<»]w.  A*  Homo  declined,  the  tine  art*  died 
away.  But  a revolution  was  at  hand,  and 
took  place  when  the  prospect  seemed  dnrk- 
eat  The  two  event*  mainly  instrumental 
in  effecting  *t  were  the  eon  version  of  Con- 
stantine, the  first  Christian  who  wore  the 
imperial  pm  pie,  mid  his  removal,  about  A.r>. 
ftto,  of  t he  neat  of  government  to  Byzantium. 
He  t«»ok  with  him  the  processes  of  Home, 
which,  being  brought  into  eoiituet  w ith  tra- 
ditions reaching  Constantinople  from  the 


Their  proees*  is  described  by  Theophilns, 
a monk  who  lived  between  the  tenth  and 
f welftli  rent uries,  and  whose  work,  IHnrsti- 
rnm  Art itm  &ch?dnlti.  is  a compendium  of  the 
industrial  arts  of  his  day.  Very  little  is 
known  with  certainty  either  of  hi*  country 
or  of  the  time  in  which  be  lived.  Hisdirec- 
tiori.H  are  well  worth  studying,  a*,  w hile  in- 
dicating a method  very  slightly  different 
from  that  of  the  Japanese,  already  detailed* 
they  are  more  minute,  and  explain  what  ia 
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Lust  and  from  Greece,  resulted  in  tlie  art 
known  ;ts  Byzantine.  It  was  inevitable, 
that  enamelling  should  attract  attention. 
Both  Greek*  and  Romans  had  a derided 
buid urns  tor  mosaics,  acquired  from  their 
Southern  teachers ; and  it  in  probable  that* 
inspired  by  Eastern  mode!*,  they  applied 
t)ie  K«*mnu  processes  to  a new  kind  of  uto- 
Ha»e.~ tie  cna  me  1 


essentially  the  practice  of  flic  present  day. 
lie  gives  full  details  regarding  the  cutting 
of  the  gold  bands,  soldering  them  to  the 
surface  of  ilw  metal  excipient,  pnherlzuig 
the  colored  glasses,  placing  them  in  the  cav- 
ities formed  by  the  filigree,  tiring  t he  piece, 
and  polishing  the  surface.  One  feature  of 
hi*  description  is  that  the  enamels  were  laid 
upon  a plate  of  gold,  which  was  subsequent- 
ly fastened  to  the  vase  or  other  object  to  be 
decorated. 

The  art  was  practiced  down  to  the  four- 
teen! h century ; but  event*  hail  transpired 
in  the  mean  time  which,  while  threaten  jug 
the  artistic  supremacy  of  Byzantium,  really 
extended  it*  hitlneiire.  Constantine  exert- 
ed himself  to  embellish  the  city  to  which  he 
hud  removed  lib*  th routs  and  under  his  *nc- 


Tliey  had  reached 
this  point  in  the  sixth  century,  and  possibly 
earlier,  Eew  examples  of  this  branch  of 
art  belonging  to  the  early  Byzantine  period 
now  remain.  Tim  Byzantines  used  ehictly 
a base  of  pure  gold,  find  the  value — other 
than  artistie — thus  given  their  work  re- 
duced to  u minimum  the  chance*  of  it* 
being  preserverd  throughout  the  troublous 
times  of  i be  Dark  Ages. 


■..wAwir*  tin*  ('VniMlinii  £'intrch  Wcatin?  -.tin* : hejufinuio#  of  llm  Wvfnth  <*€‘iit.nr>  the (itWk 
uh>h(,  u.’m!  i^frou  of  [ ijii  jsis  Jnjfl  mid.  If  ft 

tfeMtffc*.  airiftvwhiiili  fellow-  J upon  tlis^h  otfiYiJtt’y  & doepflr  than 

wtvtjtff  ft- J.  Win fefe  W.  :tm.f'te& ' ?t» any  T heVr  Art*  the 

i&tfl  Thy  I^kxitof  fmttfe&i  Itottyr  ilitiu  , HcfevOk  mut  Hprl'Hfl  t*j«4tUHrt?  through  Ahia 
Uioy  kimvf  \vftwb  M\fc#  drove  out  thti  Art i*t#  ; M i j u < rAri  m*  i » h*.  a i » d f.[n»  eoriniry  lying  ofHt 
ktfefeHb  yfliWai<:.Wor^M  jhpJrWd  \vH^  ttrrf?M(Hh|  Vfotu  Anm'ida  fctyyy  #tartM*iV 

Thyl&ffer  it i {rfe* tWl  ik 1 ve * uxor  Lh- 1 *loxvu  i«v  tife 
rope,  ami  fmuni  hi  fray  Unit  a welcome*  rmiinry  was  jmkdtfpd  M>  Armenian  eiKmmb 
anil  an  asylum*  Tho  iyoiio.cjiasJ.fe'  iNJtsectfe  I left*.:  ';.^>;-li.ife1;iii  far't,  can  W ilr^m  ife  >t}m 

liiiiK  uf  iiy/iimiiui  infliienotf  CillM-r  in 
. > the.  ETaM  or  tlio  \Vesf . •'  ; . ;' 

Ik  loro  i ii*  iuh  l\m\u  tvf  Ftyauntium 
WrO  traiiKiiifHcil  by  Von icc  tn*Vnln»l 
EbtbW  fjttier  eomnelffetf 
Jt\iv/&oi4<j»nv  JnnV  hei^i  by  M,e 

FhumifeitOH,  amt  Were  k/wv  \i  in  Urn 
Wotfe  bcii m*  t he  Bounin  neO upa tion.  It 
nti&W,  ftifttlif  r.  Ilmi  hr  x^rtyin  potions 
ufev  ]>rbfcfr*si\y  nrfetimrrd  aini  jOw«um1 
y ^vyc-ii^r.  \r  t rli  ii>ei  r r *m> l>r c $4t  u; vm l fee  that 

ivm>un  f)  ialbricyl  ititj  nr  i*y  fci  jl*r  ^ytrioi 
« A hi M t fh?  # ij| feu \v|tli  if ; The 

great  W#hi‘vu  efepouhtn  y a«  Limoges. 
It  n.ovy  Ire  Whl  to  be  the  in 

Mau  i ’which  ivlfeviuf  tlfe  gUnno  ioUoAv- 
\n%  nonii  tlio  wi t hiliyL^itt  * f. ho 
linMoy  Mif^r  oycnpaHcy  it  vv^ 
of  ir*i*n  aini  i »nit^ f .ri&  1 arM  i ri  Ok*  feft ih 
cHiiinry  MliO)  iho  \ynt>Xhtlm  Ii?nt  A 
I;  p{h  ut  Li  inr  (W*  ^nU*  of  artioIcH 

k bronchi  ^iitn  ilic  Kastbvv'liioh  ihn» 

».  flkir! ! h on t Wf^tcrh  I* VinM’o. 

■0  Thy.  ijittfiiafe  rciat fen^  n 

* t !»«£«  MW  tion  m iwt  iunknikt ibl I y 

prOjihgatyrl  hofli  A tonic  for  dim/mth  pin 
jjf'yiyV  ninl  u U)ni\^  h *1^0  « it' t lie  ninii tfei  of 

if  a joyparatiuti,  efeynirt^  j to 

pi  fby  'ftfertW-iHii  yyivf  uyv  -Ati  yhy 

\V»tU:  yln/w^  Ik/oniuio  uVflnyiicb  ixoifi 
in  #feti igp  fUiii  trbiUuK^.it;-;  H *U\t  not 
iiWft  hn'h^reqrk'fiin  tiftiU  lliv  iivi;  wo* 
re  vib»t t i oiii/tMl  hy  i l>t>  h!movaii«rt^  whivli 
iOnfeii  in  t hv  yii ii rely  taw  use  »t*  r.it- 
fHtuU  fiitintl  in  thO  woife  yjf 

L,fWloisj  unrlf  of  0il«  Xikvhai'd  Li- 

uncH/sin. 

» A'  v’nry  kiu<l  of  yhhton oe  — o p <nj M y 
Portion,  and  irtn liWjitontiy  i?MuPAW^a$ 
rtitifffe  at  ooyoriy  rlaty  ^ is  f «*1L 

pli«int:  & jonr  ••  Tbi?  enAiho^  V&*h 
inVifed  in  ^iifiOiri ' wy . 

wm?  MiO?)  not  in  yhi n | > a >;* a tc n t ^ m u do 
f«>i  t jieri*  no  i-pikm  i n tin*  abjoet  in 
rati?tL  . Tkny  may  hv:  Vrom  ivlmf 

s^ajjiy  riWfehfei  \\n  Virolhn  o 
ihcOnf  ^trannb  * He  tVf ihfeo  4 0 tins  y aWty 

\v  iib  { lie  nfetW  l f»  i i ny  i if  L’h i ha. 

M»«iinHmO  llnb  yhW  inrf  jo  in'  s'ni ifujiiKdf  it 
n i llxth  ft  y lit  c<V  Y?  <koj  k \}o  pi  iVfWf  /* 

or  ‘*\ oimmy  .$**.  plHfa-1  1‘ib 

*1 1 i ii 1 4 yr  i; li ,v  4 e ii i r t ^ W i yt  ^ ^ f u 1 1 x 

; fro  i r ii  ri  oh  ti>  t U (jif  svlii  «vh  is  fin  ft  f At  I fi&  0Mpfy 

rJtritffriifiA  \ i ’*  \ ‘ '/ • ’h  \ 

In  Fjv^(Wd  Hif  ono  nanu'  i'f  Kl)k|nehn» 
will  Hiidfeknith  tvpry.^ht  ilk  Kompcuu  tffei- 
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«ire<!  years  (iiai  the  best  enamels  belong.  Mr. 
J.  Tbomaon  states  t hat  the  Ming  enamelled 
vases  are  the  oldest,  and  that  the  heat  belong 
ip  t he  Kieielon^  period  of  the  Tubthsiiig  dy- 
nasty ( l'73fi--17Ufi)..  Up  adds  that  the  art  was 
revived  about  twenty-five  years  ago. 

The  Chinese  were  acquainted  with  all  the 
methods  known  to  Europeans.  Their  old 
cloisonne  enamels  are  in  every  sense  admira- 
ble in  workmanship,  color,  and  very  often  in 
form.  The  broken  shades  are  blended  with 
a harmony  $p  subtle  that  the  eye  is  never 
displeased,  even  by  the  monstrous  figures 
whirl i Chinese  religion  and  imagination  call 
into  being.  Dragons  with  visages  as  terri- 
ble us  the  Oriental  well -proe tired  artist  can 
make  them,  with  long  horns  that  actually 
appear  to  quiver  in  the  gloss  of  the  enamel, 
with  jagged  fangs  and  eyes  blazing  with  fe- 
rocity, roll  over  the  vases  and  plaques  in 
contortions  suggestive  alike  of  agony  ami 
power;  Alternating  with  creatures  so  mon- 
strous are  flowers  and  landscapes  colored  in 
soft  and  satisfying  lines  of  rose,  pale  blue, 
yellow  , or  pale  green.  If  some  Of  the  vase* 
tire  clumsy  th  shape,  there  are  other#  which 
for  symmetry  and  gracefulm-ss  of  proportion 
will  compare  with  the  best  works  of  the 
puffers  of  Greece. 

The  cloisonne  li  de  pltque  u jour’  of  China 


tonne  enamel lers  of  our  time.  Their  process 
differs  very  slightly  from  the  Byzantine  and 
Japanese. 

Turning  next  to  China,  the  inquirer  is 
usually  confronted  hy  dates  which  impose 
a heavy  tax  upon  credulity.  In  handling 
their  chronological  assumptions,  the  best 
rule,  therefore,  is  to  exercise  a wise  discre- 
tion, ami  to  Wail  u little  in  favor  of  modern 
dates  whenever  such  h course  is  practicable. 
It  is  related  that  in  the  fifth  century  of  our 
era  a traveller  reached  China  from  the  West. 
He  is  said  to  have  come  from  Scythia,  which 
U.  Laharte  interprets  Persia.  Arriving  at 
the  court  of  the  Emperor,  he  proposed  to 
tench  the  Chinese  the  manufacture  of  enam- 
el. Following  his  instructions,  search  was 
made  iti  the  mountains  for  the  requisite  ma- 
terial*. and  when  they  were  found,  the  mer- 
chant muccede.il  in  introducing  the  art  of 
enamelling.  No  specimen*  arc  now  in  ex- 
istence which  can  )»e  assigned  to  so  remote 
a period,  modest,  as  the  asstimpY i«.»t  of  such 
:*  date  is  w hen  eompaipwt  with  the  hoary 
antiquity  claimed  for  other  Chinese  arts. 
We  must  step  over  the  next  thousand  years, 
ium)  reach  the  Ming  d\  nasty  { IfiPJ),  be- 
fore any  examples  of  n well -nut hent h ated 
age  can  1h?  found.  So  t»r  as  onr  knowledge 
extends,  it  is  to  this  period  and  the*  next  hiiu- 
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t?i 4n&K*r*%i  oh;  *i?r*u 


from Chirm -rot to  >nr  dmTftftlR 
jmfitt  in  Jii|!ai^>  |vuf t»ug  **hfo  Ainntiul  lo- 
rhe  -Jbjfmmr*e  ;U')uT**d  the  :ir* 

the  #&me  fiino 
t bat  they  Wtmeti  1m iv  to  &iafcg  imfeebd  u,  t. r., 
i 4 it  it*  latter  part  of  thfe  .diUcmut  U $e it  lory; 

The  Xtfpa  it  eft*  method*  are  almost  idon- 
%&Upy&j$fa  tluw  M"  Chi  ha.  When  mpffir, 

omi  uot  iH*r(M*l;iiii,  irt  used  oh  a base,  this  bra** 

tis&l  !>y  means  of  *i  kind  of 
^(iH^  r.Ar  keep  it  in  if*  j>hs$ct-  uiftil  l be  tfpjy.fi- 
eanoti  hi  the  wire  is  tmihlteil*  A mix  in  re 
<>f  bom*  inni  brass  *4 bier  Is  their  applied, 
Mii(l  the  piece  it*  tired  *U  that  the  iv»i»  may 
-he  m^urly  heforj T ibe  are 

tt)M  wilt i tiny  enamel  pastes. 

Tho  bl(l  enamels  are  ebaractmzed  by  all 
the  best  rj  null  tie*  of  the  Chinese.  The  d<?>- 
hijviih  are  partly  of  the  coo veti turn order 
Mmi  partly  real  i>thC  On  a porcelain  juv  or 
vase  a imcv  dragon  appear*,  nf  Urn  imual 
iprtiibbihW  tvfm,  iipd  around  >t  «f«  rolling 


he  hmIom  some  of  ».  bo  Hi  teat  jlJUHtratbmi*  of 
wmrkinaOsblp  mid  color.  The  pr<  tress  ap- 
pert  r*  to  consist  of  bVrj.dUi/i;  ttto  inot  at  v*  iiyt 
bifii  tlie  recjui.nite  in  the  iodide  of/au 

monltt.  Tim  (vlU  fhn^  lohmxi  bavin#  We *1 
Oiled  With  the  eftnuioi  poWder  or  pustf\  tJt>* 
pTf‘^4  is  tired  t and  then  removed  front  fbo 
moirhi.  Viiaen  are  tlnm  jihmIu  in  t^rtrum* 
\Mlhortf  background,  and  these  portion*  are 
kttjhferini  Ipgedlicr,  In  imforfc  amt  in  T^H'r 
tfitMT  i*  often  shown  a remarkable  af- 
tlb.ity  tie  twee  n tho  Ciimmae  ami  karopto*4 
md ably  t lu*  By  24111 1 ine  -e/mso/t ac  emuhe]*,- 


dac k tdwuht  litas  heavy  smoke,  Oil  anot  her 
it*  A . liUMlairsipO-  f/MHiUd  with  all  flu  Hympa- 
thy  v/htcli  jtjxb  JapiMieae  Afitor  in 

hi*  \\mky-  Tin.1  - Hubdtmu  tone  m .not  the  r»- 
stilt  of  m inrU  of  hnHhmrv,  but  m MdUud 
h*iii)iT!bi|t  of  <*d;4r&\#iid  dtiorriog  tiW6  iu  aa* 
if  H.'cOil v upon  htlcrior 
luOiw ^ f hot:  h.ity dili^.hatHtwriNik.  hr  eru- 
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its  numbers  are  all  consecutive,  and  there 
are  astonishingly  few  exhibits  recorded 
which  are  not  present  on  the  grouud.  The 
prize  lists  in  the  various  classes  are  con- 
spicuously posted  the  moment  the  judges’ 
aw'ards  are  auuouuced. 

The  managers  of  the  grounds  and  the 
groups  of  judges  were  assisted  on  this  occa- 
sion by  a swarm  of  boys  from  the  training 
ship  Fonnidable — neat  and  active  fellows,  in 
their  sailor  dresses,  distributing  badges,  car- 
rying  messages,  and  giving  efficient  help  in 
all  matters  of  detail.  The  exhibition  was 
quite  ready  at  the  time  announced ; every 
exhibit  was  in  its  place  and  ready  for  in- 
spection. In  no  single  department  during 
the  whole  week  of  the  show  was  there  the 
least  suggestion  or  sign  of  confusion  or  hur- 
ry ; and  so  far  as  the  crowd  permitted,  even 
on  the  cheap  admission  days,  it  was  easy  to 
inform  one’s  self  concerning  every  object. 

To  an  American  the  most  interesting  feat- 
ure of  the  show  was,  of  course,  the  people 
— the  people  from  whom  we  have  sprung, 
whose  cousins  we  are,  and  who,  while  hav- 
ing undergone  some  modification  by  the  civ- 
ilizing iuduences  of  modern  times,  remain 
far  more  nearly  like  our  ancestors  of  two 
hundred  years  ago  than  is  any  class  which 
we  have  to  show.  Costume  has  fled  in  Eng- 
land, as  elsewhere,  before  the  advance  of 
the  railway  and  the  tourist,  so  that  there 
was  not  much  that  was  noticeable  in  this 
regard.  Farmers’  wives  and  daughters,  and 
even  dairy-maids  and  house-servants,  have 
little  in  their  dress  to  distinguish  them  from 
their  betters : here  and  there  a carter’s  frock, 
and  quite  generally  the  breeches  and  leg- 
gings of  the  grooms,  constitute  about  all 
that  is  left  in  the  way  of  class  dress.  If 
peculiarities  of  speech  yielded  as  readily  as 
peculiarities  of  dress,  one  might  easily  fan- 
cy one’s  self  in  America;  but  peculiarities 
of  speech  are  far  more  stubborn,  and  wheth- 
er in  the  lower  and  richer  intonation  of  ed- 
ucated persons,  in  the  absolute  absence  of 
li’s  among  the  multitude,  or  in  the  strong 
local  dialects  of  twenty  distinct  peoples 
from  different  counties,  one  felt  a very  for- 
eign influence. 

Another  peculiarity  was  the  enormous 
amount  of  drinkiug,  men  and  women — of 
many  classes,  too — crowding  about  the  nu- 
merous large  booths  where  beer  and  spirits 
were  sold.  I can  recall  no  instance  where, 
at  an  American  agricultural  exhibition,  any 
sort  of  intoxicating  drink  has  been  sold 
within  the  inclosure.  Here  it  was  sold  uni- 
versally and  consumed  enormously.  Such 
an  amount  of  such  beverages  would  drive 
an  American  crowd  beyond  the  limits  of 
decency,  and  quite  beyond  the  control  of 
the  police;  here  it  had  no  more  effect  than 
so  much  water;  and  no  crowd  in  America, 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
could  be  more  orderly  or  more  self- restat- 


ing than  were  the  thousands  who  were  gath- 
ered together  on  Durdham  Down  during  the 
week  of  the  “ Royal”  show.  Whether  or  not 
it  is  an  evidence  of  civilization  for  a nation 
to  be  able  to  drink  so  hard  and  to  carry  its 
drink  so  stoutly  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
discuss;  it  may  be  due  to  a peculiarity  of 
climate,  to  the  constant  out-of-door  exer- 
cise possible  to  this  whole  people,  or  to  the 
long  habit  of  many  generations;  but  what- 
ever the  reason,  one  might,  so  far  as  this 
show  ground  was  concerned,  have  gathered 
the  impression  that  there  is  less  drunken- 
ness here  than  in  our  State  of  Maine,  where 
the  sale  of  even  the  lightest  beer  is  a penal 
offense. 

It  is  another  striking  peculiarity  of  Eng- 
lishmen, and,  to  a stranger,  one  of  the  cu- 
rious exhibits  of  the  show,  that  vigorous, 
healthy,  and  wholesome  appetite  should 
make  men — and  women  too — so  indifferent 
to  the  modem  art  of  good  cookery.  That 
a nation  should  have  reached  the  state  of 
prosperity  of  Great  Britain,  and  still  con- 
tent itself  with  such  bread  as  is  universal 
here,  is  astonishing  to  those  who  have 
known  civilization  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  That,  with  a climate  admirably 
suited  to  the  growth  of  nearly  all  vegeta- 
bles, a people  numbering  forty  millions 
should  subsist  mainly  upon  potatoes  and 
the  various  families  of  the  cabbage  as  their 
chief  vegetable  diet,  is  indeed  odd.  Now 
and  again  one  may  get  on  very  well  with 
a costly  mid-day  luncheon  of  cold  meat, 
cheese,  and  iced  claret,  and  for  a show 
ground  such  mid-day  diet  is  well  enough ; 
but  that  a people  by  no  meaus  deficient  in 
lesthetic  cultivation  should  go  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  iguoraut.  of  what  their 
neighbors  across  the  Channel  regard  as  the 
necessaries  of  a pleasant  life,  is  little  less 
than  amazing. 

I think  we  have  an  impression  in  Amer- 
ica that  an  English  crowd  is  rough,  surly, 
aud  brutal,  and  in  no  way  comparable  to 
an  Americau  crowd.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  idea  is  as  mistaken  as  is  our  belief 
in  what  is  known  as  the  “ rousing  British 
cheer.”  We  were  well  placed  in  an  enor- 
mous crowd  lining  the  main  street  of  Bris- 
tol during  the  procession  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  from  the  railway  station  to  the  show 
yard — a crowd  which  had  stood  its  ground 
for  hours  under  circumstances  which  might 
well  develop  any  tendency  to  roughness  or 
rudeness.  There  was  a certain  amount  of 
chaff  and  wit  and  boisteronsness,  but  all 
was  good-humored,  cheerful,  and  pleasant, 
very  much  what  one  would  see  in  Broad- 
way on  a similar  occasion — what,  indeed, 
we  did  see  when  the  Prince  paid  us  his  vis- 
it in  1860.  But  when  he  finally  appeared, 
and  the  obvious  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
attempted  to  find  expression  in  a cheer,  it 
seemed  to  us  that  he  must  still  remember 
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timiHl  visitor  vviMi  great  three.  T had  vemi  j /.:»».{>«*>•.  ‘harrows.  tiMlfAOflei'H,  .etc-,  ore  ah  ar- 

*M  tiieiii  ami  iout  t*.**M)  picture  of  tbeni,  auA  j nv *£>;<{  m a si»mlar  way. 
kuvv.'  r4  the  auiuunt  o»'  work  Hmr  they  it^-  j ViTivu  nf  work,  u}w  ioi^hie -Atii.mlgf'  Ht  w?h, 

eoibjh^loal  : !»of  to  ; ;oiir  of  the  tuMii,  eaoh  w h h ifn  Voju»  al  f}i«*hv -.f 

J^vV  ?i4f:yo  Alb 

i I • .'•'••  H ••■■■■■•;- 1 ■■•'  •■  • A*  ■ ll 

aHuu’  shvh.,  i;<h*U*-  jii  ohh’T  feu  ^ ill*,  i »>j(0  1o»i4 

hhf?'VcO  Jiosv  - f fViVi.ro!.;.  ii  hi  /»Thi|»>jr<eh  iV'ic  iHot  thv^Myy 

• • - . _ ' ' • | I.  ..  • .; j i - 

*•*  .j*  t*  ? 

1.  J .mu)  -*  Hithbihtsfc 


>t*») UUl.lt  i’LOV>U  W UJI  Ml  U^aU.V.Ji. 
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it  irt  UOt)^iii<  JV**I,  ;o> 

tur  as  X bah  lennn  a ^ery  f Ttvuto  hiM  tetij  my  |»rtk*i 

I itlua  ioa- 

Go  gle 


r»fi:01j;s  that  {h 


ii&fr  bag#  *li*Vi M e «e'ni^i 

X>i am  ii»eii«  Imt  there  rpv.  rompa- 
nif^atui;  «»J  fMi  ?nt>rt5  fjt>  /ill  juirts 

Rn&kwi  xt  li.'iVK  ovn r>nte  < nv  more  w i*  U* 

W faf  v<Ut  f^r  Hirial) 

former  nifty  ?i <> %•  t>  hb<  |>10(i*rI»(tV^  <dhne  jfv  t^iur.  The  iii’riiiigiMi«?iit  ofth1 
a*v.}j»»*  ur  Vi  t.HMf.  iini4-.il  Jo's*  MiiUi  that  of  do*  G;  Tho  unti  wtmVhiH*  «)>.»  pliictfit 

ttfjjjj  \i  fy 'iiortfv  hi'hor,  wUr.u  it  i*  rnusHivird  upim  oiic  of  Gi?  e*n-1i.  hemf 

Tiiat.  ftfr  iw  from  Mu*  mid  ft*  jftihl  tiiereteajT  iVif('iii»V  y;irnr<ai'T  l he  >»*n- 

JuvHiti-4  hi*  hnf»*o*Mirort^l»imt  the year.  The  £frttHion  pf  nhieh  \*  Hlmw^  ft?  H (nltan* 
ioaifovot  iuVwey^rv  U a *«•<>•  disk  wheel*  eni  Mn^deepi;,  Um>  the  groomi). 

y>o*h»ry  ?tf»»Kiiio;* ,m»*u  m ^omp/wd  With  the  The  plough -te  wji  }r?'turt*n  tlitf  nmfmrs 
■.#(  ■•  tibjfi"  >W>4\i  done,  The  grOiKor  f and  a*  tint  tv  rick  111*  anchors 

;w  . n of  Mu*  VM^auphtu^Ii  >1:  mor-h  mo\o  f«>nv;ml  $*ry  yetu  h new  hitr-  #$>* 

n.Mj,  rhoiyotidj  |dtlywr.i>rdh>n  . tutd  t&eji  ti hji  the  main  Unity  of  f he  field  i*  . phio^hnik  tin* 

tv  t fit*  . t-h*  of  ieef  T«  tuekio  im. iiy  p^Ujoii  fit  Tfimgle Uh*  hrftff 

fordidy  i^i'iKy-tt'ye^v  the  fcpndif inti  litmls-  iihd /pfrfr  ir?  tfi  fs’ ?mjii *vf * 1 1> c 

of  Mi*  ’.torn!  ^uueinuljy  ;'^i^tly' Jmyravtvii,  Ord'hors  ?imT  Ifit?  pltiyi gh  U re  ktcuhf t tyfok  t « t 
wipo*  fiUy  t\n  the  *wltKOipii*p*i  hpetatihn^  nniy,  jfo*  i> Vy I the 

tv T«»*r?  m hG  »»o*  Miiji-iohily  fivipn  nil  f<e  *Ume  j held  I*  oU*»?red  vf  the  Vfe.de  iinfU* ofUipnf. 
h%  • ».  am  — Imrrfjwmfcf,  miltit<».  tind  seed  ! ii»>  uiil  of  hor^vJ,  ffirN  sasu  hj  eon  i*o  'Wv-W 
tS^WWx  iodt  ed.  the.  only  til iiwlmek  ti « i it i j?  ' worke  d ^ifh  t h"  w d vi'  men  ami  on* 


iia? at ice-plmi ul »f»u(  flitirt y Tvv|  | <m »tn l 
Ivoi^h.s  ov.-i*  Invo  tniKv  AieH^i\r.  How  an  I’m 
prie*^  are  rehttiN  ely  ahnu t t in-  syuiim. 

Ho M«  Fnwtet  olid  HdMtinl  tnftiiOfHcMire 
iW  ivorkh>!*  with 


a 810 ^h>  hiv 


i^  ^Ipnvp  in 


UrKlM-IM.OrCHHvy, 
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The  economical  quest ion  is  not  that  with 
which  we  now  have  to  do  so  much  its  the 
mere  question  of  interest  to  the  visitor:  un- 
doubtedly any  American  farmer  visiting 
Bristol  would  have  had  his  attention  more 
attracted  hy  these  majestic  implements, 
standing  in  the  exhibition  sheds  ami  work- 
ing on  the  trial  ground  close  by,  than  by 
any  other  feature  of  the  show. 

Among  the  minor  features  of  the  show  of 
implements  there  was  a great  ileal  which, 
in  a more  extended  description,  would  lie 
well  worthy  of  notice.  The  tools  generally 
have,  to  an  American,  an  unfamiliar  look. 
They  arc  heavier,  and  as  a rule  less  grace- 
fully formed.  Some  novelties  seemed  to  me 
important.  Among  them  J>ecauvik?e‘s  port- 
able tram-way,  manufactured  by  Fowler. 
This  is  a railway  of  sixteen-inch  gauge, 
made  in  lengths  of  from  four  to  sixteen  feet, 
and  weighing,  with  the  iron  cross-ties  and 
fish-plates,  about  four  pounds  per  foot.  The 
rails  are  fastened  together  by  fiat  iron  cross 
pieces  four  feet  apart.  Through  these  cross 
pieces  there  are  holes  bv  which  the  iron 
may  he  fastened  to  a timber  bed  to  make  a 
permanent  road.  But  this  is  found  not  to  be 
necessary,  save  on  very  soft  ground.  The 


boy  (to  look  after  the  ropes),  and  the  cost 
of  the  apparatus  complete  hardly'  exceeds 
£1.000' (♦5000). 

How  long  it  w ill  be  before  steam-plough- 
ing becomes  at  all  general  in  the  United 
States  it  would  be  rash  to  guess.  The  few 
trials  that  have  been  made  were  undertaken 
before  the  system  had  reached  any  thing 
like  its  present  completeness,  and  in  one 
instance  at  least  the  local  conditions  were 
not  favorable  for  it.  The  only  absolute  re- 
quirements here  seem  to  lie  the  absence,  of 
large  stones,  a general  smoothness  of  sur- 
face, and  1 urge  in  closures —not  less  than  ten 
acres,  and.  preferably,  more,  it  seems  to 
work  as  well  on  rolling  lands  as  on  plains, 
and  its  use  is  rapidly  hmreasing  from  year 
to  year,  not  only  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, but  in  the  colonies  as  well.  One 
would  suppose  that  ou  the  large  farms  of 
the  West  a ud  Northwest  steam-ploughing 
should  find  its  most  favorable  'field.  Lur- 
ing our  war.  when  American  cotton  was 
shut  out  from  the  market,  Egypt  was  en- 
abled* hy  the  use  of  imported  English  steam- 
plough# — making  their  steam  hy  imported 
English  coal  — to  produce  a large  supply 
w ith  great  profit. 
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fi q »! a’l**;  aiv  **>  a rmi Vg<Mtl  that  t)iv  Jiiitt  tVVil 
U Lnd  Uy  dimply 

luaVtug  a ^HVrtly  ligitl  j^ntt.  Thw  p£j$j| 
il^ny  ^ tin*  in  SSfvat  that, 

hr  h^;iMxihii  ' MttWjtej  /^.ur 

im  II  tzik*'  h\*.  wy<*\  niM>  r»\i:iy  a qnnrN  r 

in  An  |Um«y'  rurvt'o. 


Um.‘-  ot  «*:i» w niiitiU-.  _ Vitrilkiii,  cluiw- 

’ livi^t  |1  &y fligy  4^ vfrc % draiW^y  He- 

c^sibHity  for  *&c*U*wl  ,*i»yi!t^iwa* 

of  vetitiijViHjjn  totlaiitfejii  amt  noigv-ftvsH  tying 
a Ji4|y;  raekw ' y c\vui t k*; U , mun~ 
gnrs  in  w!<iVli  an  ivon  rafk  ly  ing  mi  thu  lm,V 
prevent*  (lie  l»i>m\  fiVmi  ihmhtig  It  u)»(»m| 
anil  ir-f  uutir  trnqgjtH  w (ndi  ftrtv 

eu*q  ly  nii4V;I;in>.|i^t<5iii ?* \ grriln  ho 

f lit-  rhvown 
ip>*e, ’$*i&  pMitiit  of  flp\  itmus 
Milt) 5 nf  t lii'Bi’. ; Voir 


id  a - 

tmif tatofo*  nod  *Oqt*:bet*  aiv  fnri»U)i- 
f4  ini  vut-iWi^  adapts  {» g tho 

;qq<ur-*tTH*  to  nil  v*r><min8tam<'r'^  Thepurl- 

}fyrh' -trtvMfe  wfcigfe  Vflly  i^jtbW'pTNirti Mdi . tte  1 4ir  imt 

’i ‘ip  tfu^lnUy  J niit,  fry  ft  in’ JnnWk 

u and  - e&le.ul &iwi  'tu  »virn  iVnHf  !$$[  ’ u*‘  1 hr-if  \ it i )> fx> >-»/ inoi if^||PB||^ 
hi  '&#$*  piritMte,  lb*  railway,  s' .In'  >h  btinp'iH  | Jt4l6v<  tuont  < ah-  only  \>  • o«  I i lv^|.S  c«>iW  nf  appii- 

t;*nlv  la Ui  <)u  grtnHuj,  will  ontry  j mne*  ymli  wUndi  *vn  are  already  familiar; 

l»-v*/u  -Hio  in  \0i&  jfvMitnW.  r>p«*(  iiil  purp.^ioj  i i..n?  >hv  vf»ni»UkHno:  w imluiV  [ J ),  oy.  HMig  in- 

*rvi-tt  Hy  h a.ir-  vUi< . v* rry t n ^ i;  »t  njumim  j \v?ml  at  Un*  tw(i,  and  iu-lil  bt  ;i)»y  clt^ktil  po- 

j/ol  rif'a.yfiiijf  h mt k*  isi"  * i.up^<.  *-r« aUd  i|  i*  : sU  h*«i  hy  n *<iii>vrn  ai  *»-, 

Hilvant^^qis  JW  ti^t‘  sn-  hi<*'  yriginal  ;i^  ir  umv-h 

sm  w ♦ > ».i  H.*  ivy  u*  injiM’i  d In"  h^l^fV  A iitMii  Miiu-i},  nf  >(aiiy  apparolvw  xra« 

frM.  -Titt'  hi't-U*-  -Aoihhts  m\{ fy  tei"rt  1‘y  iUy  jvnlcr-  in  a ypryi'inny.ii^ii  jjtidi^ 

■«>W»iTf  tiiiHy  ,'■  . t ^ i»y 

ty  t^l s t&t  &Kniit ^ fienivuHy.  M ivliole, 

Wits  b»i  l»avr.>'v  ( \ \<  ^ I.it  li  i»  »«•  l.«-  l*U  « iliHni  (uc  a Iml  i+q  - w nfH.ia* 


li^rrp if  t to.fo  J linger  tririiff ;%; 
|k*i  r.<4lty  far  nW  h|h»u  nuo\  t n 
¥t< rleur«efy  aji/l  atnni'x 

)k  »h  pYU  th'nhirh  0ftMi  J'nr 
*lf^ri\I»fi^nj4  jh  liTii.^ 

Umi  vitnl  fnr  8t'faj:o(nt»o  (^fo 
4n*rt:fVT  t«f  i.i! A yrAftruJ3|X>v 

>U'Mr  Hniug'^ 

srrm  T'*  fmvT  nau-'ti'Ml  the 


jrj.EJtiwlK  UA^flO" 
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only  i>V  Mu*  supply  at  i/ms. 

Lowing  Mif/jk  \ i fiv r i fix- k taut  t!*e 
ity  of  n yinitmck  nml  tlif?  to  mi 

iiirpliniitwf,  liy  [ iir?nii,ii  u *HH>k  at  f?*o  euln 
of  tli*'  humile  t.hc'  lorn)  In  rui.seil  in'  flu*  Height 
vi i ii  ^ a^v>u4>\yily  xij]  of  ii  tiiii.ii>*  wtmubMy 
8otU>u  UKili/att^r  inid  fim  otfu*r  great 
■fvefi*  ]»K>ruV  fi*  fvvfrf'v  iuul  wi^h 
u t|ii*p)ay  Mi*,pr*>«r»fcr.i'!MW  ofaMgete,  uiioiiixms 
I'tti imt t f li. • . ii^e ^ M.  (*  It 
Him*,  uiakmk  #.•  v#tv  kiii’mrtUe  *\yliiHitmn. 
t V.  t li  it  gfc-  it  i*  I fetalike  iiixr  i n tl  in  u t wu  in  m 
*\rsik  •* row  if j»ml uvo* J so  H/»- 

o\U£d  OUr  buui  i«  loo  )oa|*  i)j* bur 

lul>iir  &f  ns  M»  w 

roots  ^ u 1 1 r t f h»?  tvii^*>n , 

iUiy  A turn t 
bo  miprensrii  niftj  fluxion  t isXUktH*  w lijti*U 
jftmf*  ;r^5  iM**t»liH.r>/*k  }hhJ  wit h flm  l#rge 

«toj»h  grmvu.  Tii«‘\>«S  tti  to  Iti  tlu*  *tn<*t- 
iuirhor  of  Englisl?  n^rii  nHuo  , AnwSliwr Hi- 
atriuei  i vs  allow,  lit 

tf to  i Matter  of  jLrr«i8#  #vi*»ty.  All  »*f  M»f«  axml*- 
liiifti  Jjfivit-  ft  %iv.nK  tuimiwi  ui' *' Hiixnm  >v  for 
« t j T j mi r posefc  a n <1  for  djlfifsjrpjit  VrtpV*  of 
lijrtjfli:  Ah  j*u  .ta^tuipfc,  lyyytrayf  ike  follow- 
Veil!  i •* AV^fN^-inUr- 

l«rep»ie  'utisriumt'  for  ibp  following  (surfbriv 
sot  by  vyliirh  fti>>  to  He  fniiiol  on  utmost  >11.  < Ho 
t'Molopral  itiriu:if  inns  : fcwwt  moilumi  kwn»*, 
stiff  obey  koiIh,  vhix  utiaris,  Hfiti  k jimity  m\\n, 
ItVJtvy  (daws,  iimltoin  rloys,  dial k riutris, 
HiMwliy  «0>ts,  i « •» h f fori.nirt,  ^ifuin.  1’i^iif 

^ru vtM,  rim! ky^oUA”  Tin- tr  t<Vr\t  iwa  v»f  jo*t  • 
imnuoit  gniM.H*4H  fti'id  %?iovOr.s  for  any  <*t  mm^o 
noils  in*  l*itio  from  fifH  ^u  (••  t v ^iH  vtwo  v.t- 
nef  n%  t bt*  uTuoiHJt  \ttr  acre  Ihmm^  t wo  lutsH- 
ela  nf  pytfflA  Mwl?  afiif  t w*)  re  voucitU  of 
idoyr^s  .fttidi  tbb  omf  for  tho  l»*‘>t  q itiilfty 


J.— vftxm.v'uvo  wip inxw. 


of  Jiis  orjgiiiiil  pateut-rd  regd&r  ease  of 

iHl.lfOutioo.’’ 

Tluof^binU  \i part  of  tbe 

nm<*  of  \\\\*>  jVmoeH,  or  i^.uliiu >st  aft  j - 

v rrsa  i . a ail  no  * {HO  MiMUrv  uhlofMil,  uf  Htlwir  I* 
jjioMijIly  ^yfritnilrii  >o  Ininmio^  1 bom.  In 
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a lAiOHt  ifn  ;U»  * ii  * ofixot  for  as  for 

Ki relink  f.inarr,^.  ifcrtir.Hy^  HtMl^i^iriiiimH*, 

mtOV  ) H gr 


IceryliHief  Ho t elf H il«  ^uf.tyr  powt-r  ho  ar- 
to  wt  at  any  aoi»lc,  5*  >aui  tH  Imi 
^otiro.ly  •x.irarsdii-H  II  off  triul  .m,;ir 

M»e  mImov  yjiiat,  mol  ilul  v»*rv  u«u**i  Work  at  a 
r»<t»bl  raff,  toilfciug;  tlto  tnp  ui  mUuo  niilr  of 
the-  iriic^  ,1^  **»dV  Iti  fHo  ithieirntioif  tbo 

kflifc  • XH  phml  TO  *ut  tin*  i if ‘-Ilf  toMf  of  lUo 

lusjof:.  .ftu-  nnw  1,,  ly  1 aaod  utut:  »iy- 
letxfrHiv  ttii%\ .t'Hy  (ft^;  ;A  ” ■ ;>»•.  \p:}  • *•  / i;\  ;,'?> 
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vahW* i i 1*  iftiT^ruvv. 


.'^T'i{f(  ions  of  i fnli  % vU\ Vinaf*  \V'bhy<y  tlifere. 

w e*c  «<>  rfli?i ny fif  mdunUhing  ex  ye) let) re,  i hit. 
urj.  jrvufjmw  fivjfjof  id  $jjw  the  itn- 

the  agrieiiltnrid  ifkbNY'  nt  Brifc- 
tvd  ufayii  rmAyunfumd  fy  rmeiyvnCiy  .( a j ure  r,  I 
muni  leave  this  branch  of  the  aiil.fjnrt  w hh 
thv-stfupic  rmiuii-k  that  Un*  breeding  of  Tine 
Itity.rfti's  is.  ^ith  nuiiiv  fanoei's,  a mgvihir 
i>riuu  h of  their  busnioaa,  success  lii  this 
breeding  jumlvtcingn  ghpitof  )>rofu;  Evn 
an  ordmnriJy  good  hooter  iayjuitfc  fmre.  to 
wyrfU  froot  U y e honored  tu  ^evan  hundred 
and  f)fl\  thdhirs,  anti  fMo  oi  Hire*  dmuimnd 
didhen*  for  fiefjWef*  *Ui»r?g,  v-*‘igIjt-o.imv dig; 

yudi  rill  good.  tidt^Tr 

{$  la,  no  moan*  oiiiistmh  luddentnlly  do 
fanner  om  of  th>*  hum  king  and  train- 
ing *>f  ijSs  \vmjg  hotves  u great  jlo?il ':\pjC; 

riding  vv|urh  be  ifihcrnvUn  roiild  tint 
afford,  id]  Y<>  sevi  ocit  woH  hi  this  bruufjt*** 
»;tu.  niirst  he  a good  m>s*-anrum  rider,  and 
!fhniv  hie  aiduiiib?  in  ih*i  front  ilight  of  the 
'TV  * $;V  j;Y;\  ' 

Tlje  horses  weyo,  ns  oh fiiiat* 

ft  a r»  .f-rtjftyti  t w jtyfjjY 
dueti  ‘afv  tvdo^ifdim- and:  to  lay  on 
t . am  nt;;*  ns  yi  f il  v si  > — ■ s in  i j d v an  la  >;i  n g.  V;  hot  h- 
or  they  ifrev  e^b^iaVlj  'iti?ty  • 

Well:  be  ^nes  filmed.  The  Clydesdales*  Sat- 


tatiwen  *dght  a)ul  mu*  fhd iars  im  a<*r<>. 
J>hnl4thM5f  the  ^upcHufify  <if  EiigH?<h  hay 
nid  ?]»*-  giVait  perorp  native  r.»f  K«tgU»h:menth- 
;m»  >argi.dy  dm?  ru  thm  eouduu;>.fhm  »>i  , 
ram Ton*.  nv'vel?  -a*  the  ud:i|dati^n  of  vurie 
M..S  in  o.tf  It  i$  50  strong  eunrrn^t  with 
*vnr  ir- Vv;iJ  rsdeui  of  using  liujothy; 

rctlioj^  jjoi  <ii‘v-w  on  all  I at  ids* 

tu  f.h^  fae^tevrtc  idaH^es  this  sin*w  was 
iar  hey mni  eny  exp^ornthm,  Thntx1 
t^hnlfurai  i 

h'fiQP^  ftn>n>Hgt\d*i>Hl  horsm.sv  fanitrs.  hnnt- 1 
ors.  h:ivkin;y«  i’ardraury  riddig*ho?^s),  iindt.> 
‘••Idly  <;•  «i£  not  ont-  4»^-usufe  driving  hot^.v 
rfvjiiaft  hnriv^A  . ’ Hdre.ferda; . Tai vo»  isy  isae  x ; 

ad  tie  t LMilg  hnrtis : J sv  Ghocmoy  n/ 
u'ihI  Wyl*h  blayk  yaf t W*  ' - y • • ; :-  -,  .• 

i.'-or  d v»>'lda*  Litvecdus, 

< H IV  ♦ r d - im  e 1 h » w n s .So  u d ) d < v w < j s . \S  1 1 re.  ji«  I i i re  | 
ila^XtHhVre  I^dyns  \yo<ii }%  ^»net^?f 

aifd  p^rsCi  ( hwrueii  )f  Darn/ioor,  ?iiid  Kx- 
‘WitOr  ; V:-d'Y  ‘■•■>\.  * ’;.C ' y.,:  '.;  C 

A«K?irg  swine  tile  elayHidfaflnti  known  hi 

Aim  Vfr;>  IS  lu<t  tolloWHi,  BcrksldrrS  h*  iiJg 

pie  dtily  r#at»‘«ci  hroeiL  Ayfde  from  these 
done  - >j,'  ir;itiall  h'Un-k  breed f'  a*m  Es^-xb 
J' WrtU  v< ^ i IV ? *utf  ^vhSfe 

' .d  v.  Vv  //.•',  • : - . ’ V*  j 

The.  l.aj^w.  • dj  'h*m&  was  vri’y  largo  a nil 
vrrv  inn\  uii  fr  wrr  Unm  rhveo  hntnhed  and 
II  i f > »vril  Sgnt's 

hrtKUeydiu1  Atallau  In 

. .tV«re  yrgr*-  ,^v  er  fdgjdyy 

add  ^ighry  ^neh  hor^r‘s.  if  yfeytiififfc'  iiifn  to 
t(* :'VN;ejrtVhever  f*onii  ftyjco*tii«:v  ont  of  Kng- 

loiul-r- -high-ln » -d  >i.M< h-.^un.-,  ck’andimhed, 

Hfmijg-hHord,  ^lovtons. looking  anUnaK  in 
Tltt.  ihwW  pumlifitm  and  ihe  finest  ftjdrd  , 
Thetf*  d'gri-  'fweifity-WIx  : ffdiT-y^ar-fdtls-  In 
i tie  ring  at  «nv  tiim%  and  thrir  ^XAUitHa- 
thitf  xwtiijihvd  nearly  huir  hours:  hrsr  mur 
rrert'  fhii*v^n  nnE  and  thru  tym,  and  tlu*n 
wifi*  ^: ' rOUlt4‘i:-- *if ' ireatly  fVvo  ' 1i»;utiH'.  ' ivty 
■IJK6M*.  T i 1 ■ i « uuiini!/a  nues.ot  7ili  paces,  >y»i  - 
0ti  tfer^nt  t ^!m1  with:  f IWf  duM  (*a  r4- 
hd  ;wol  ? i d hvaj  A*  tt » u j i fix  ^nrt  y t I ^ ^ <* ^ I 

■ r.  ! iMr.'Ui  nil  Jigrcrnni u 1 in  d»e  rndnls  «*V 
the  W.Vjrd  at  Inst  jfliv  iw. 

at rd  t he  dvinom#  nede  hut  of  l he 
r.wq:  •» i . • tI^t that  the  Mteygssfivi 
u<'n-  yuttv  W/.riiiy  of  f lo  ir 
‘ »ut  hv  no  ivivauw,  » h >ir  char  in ,iu>tiy.n  had 
.«  • noui  flojn  to  dinir  r,{nii/:r 

T*i  ahe  having  a n/al  ihndiM‘{<s  tor  fine 

• uddir  rhv  teinjif >nhu<  'i*  5t rimg  to  go 

nu  a rid  Til  3 r’  diTUtin  r»  (i  et  e«d)irmr  wi  th  do- 
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home  hours  iu  the  ring  and. 
sheds  whert*  these  sitperb- 
looking  horses  wore  sho wii, 
I wuh  quite  surprised  to  hear 
two  well-dressed  ami  evi- 
Gently  prosjufrons  fanner* 
hew  ailing  the  tart  that 44  H 
is  all  hup  with  Virtues — there 
in  not  one  left  i it  Hciiglnud 
tit  to  look  at.*' 

Of  thorough-bred  stall- 
inn*  Kiii table  for  getting 
limiter*, .twelve  were  shown, 
and  aline  lot  they  certainly 
were,  it  w mt  with  no  little 
rmtisiWt ion  that  I saw  the 
ml  rosette  (til's!  prize)  as- 
o Preakness.  bred 


il»  JblF  signed  t 

I by  Mr,  Alexander,  of  Ken- 

[■  lucky,  and  long  owned  and 

successfully  run  in  America 
and  here  by  Mr.  Sanford. 

At  the  other  end  of  the 
line  came  the  ponies— po- 
nie*  from  Wales,  from  Ex- 
moor,  from  Scotland,  and 
f rom  all  England,  north  and 
south,  to  the  number  of  over 
fifty.  They  were  of  all  sizes, 
from  fourteen  hand*  down  to  the  smallest 
Shellies,  ami  they  constituted  much  the  pret- 
tiest element  of  the  whole  show,  with  the 
single  exception,  ixiihnpas  of  the  'first-  prize 
aged  hunter,  Gentleman,  a dark  bay  gelding 
exhibited  by  Mr.  John  Goodwin,  of  Chelten- 
ham, the  most  taking  horse,  to  my  taste, 
that  I have  ever  seen — prel  tier,  better,  ami 
handsomer. 

The  great  show  -that  which  elicit**}  the 
greatest  attention  ami  notice  of  the  agricul- 
tural visitors  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  week — wiis  of  course  the  short  bonis. 
The  short  horn  is  dearly  the  typical  ani- 
mal of  Great  Britain,  in  t hat  he  succeeds  in 
crani tiling  more  solid  tlesh  inside  of  one  hide 
than  any  of  his  competitors.  To  my  notion 
he  is  a liuipy  t foggy,  misshapen,  dispropor- 
tioned,  awkw  ard,  stupid  brute,  started  with 
fat  and  ml  meat  like  a sausage,  and  at- 
tractive only  when  in  his  show  condition; 
bis  really  beautiful  skin  and  silky  coat,  are 
then  in  perfect  glistening  order.  Still,  this 
is  an  individual  and.  I confess,  a prejudiced 
opinion,  which  is  entitled  to  no  weight,  and 
which  is  ottered  purely  for  my  personal 
gratification.  In  England  especially,  and 
to  .a  very  great  degree  the  rest  of  the  world 
over,  the  short  !i«»rn  in  his  fattest  condition 
is  regarded  as  the  finest  of  the  animal  world. 
Holding  him  myself  in  slight  personal  re- 
gard, I am  quite  disqualified  from  ottering 
any  comments  concerning  tlic  individual 
animals  in  question.  The.  English  papers 
speak  of  them  a*  dtJOippointiug ; in  what 
respect  I do  nor  quite  understand,  for  cer- 
tainly, as  .compared  with  animals  iu  Ameri- 
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folk  Punches,  and  other  heavy  cart-horse 
breeds,  seemed  to  me  to  be  far  too  ponder- 
ous, too  costly  to  keep,  too  slow  iu  their 
movements,  ami  too  dull  to  be  economical. 
That  an  English  farmer  should  he  very 
proud  of  a line  team  of  large  jBtiflblk#  Or 
Clydesdales  one  can  very  well  understand, 
but.  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether 
two- thirds  of  their  weight  of  well-bred, 
quick-stepping,  win  American  horses  won  hi 
not  be  more  cheaply  kept,  and  whether  they 
Would  not  more  than  make  up  for  their  lack 
of  strength  in  the  rapidity  with  w hich  they 
would  perform  their  work.  The  same  idea 
has  more  than  once  occurred  to  me,  as  1 
have  seen  these  teams  drawing  heavily  load* 
ml  carts  over  country  roads,  or  turning  at 
a slow  pace  u furrow  no  deeper  than  we 
at  home  are  accustomed  to  turn  with  the 

same  number  <>l  animals.  Certainly,  for  our 
hot  climate,  such  horses  are  by  no  means 
to  ho  recommended,  and  they  would  be 
quite  useless  for  the  ordinary  market-work, 
i hnrcb- going,  ami  visiting,  which  with  us 
the  plough-horses  are  quite  capable  of  per- 
forming. NevertlicirsH,  w hatever  critic1  ism 
one  may  make  as  to  the  economical  value  of 
the  agricultural  horses  show' u on  llurdham 
Dow  n,  they  certainly  must  elicit  tin;  warm- 
est adiuimlioii  of.  all  w ho  regard  t hem  sim- 
ply as  tine  animals. 

Tin:  nine  - year  - old  Clydesdale  StaHlim 
Topsman.  show  n by  Mr.  James  Firth  Crow- 
flier,  of  Know  Jo  Grove,  Miilichl,  Yorkshire, 
which  took  the  first  prize  iu  his  class,  is  by 
far  the  finest  hay  horse  that  I ever  had  the 
satisfaction  of  examining.  After  spending 
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ea  for  which  English  breeders  pay  fabulous 
prices,  I saw  no  such  inferiority  as  should 
lead  to  this  criticism,  and  to  my  eye — judged 
as  short  horns — the  whole  show  was  really 
superb.  Among  other  breeds  the  Devons 
were  very  disappointing,  the  type  having 
changed  entirely  since  the  importations  into 
America  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  the 
blood-like,  active,  spirited  look  being  en- 
tirely lost,  and  the  whole  conformation  and 
manner  of  all  the  animals  exhibited  indica- 
ting, as  it  seemed  to  me,  a very  unsuccess- 
ful effort  to  approach  the  short-horn  stand- 
ard. The  long  horns  and  Sussex  animals 
were  curious  and  apparently  good,  but  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  uufainiliar  breeds 
were  the  Welsh  blacks,  which  have  recent- 
ly been  brought  into  notice  and  improved 
by  careful  breeding,  and  raised  to  a very 
high  degree  of  excellence.  They  are  said 
to  be  tine  milkers,  they  reach  maturity  at  a 
satisfactorily  early  age,  feed  well,  and  carry 
their  flesh  at  the  right  points.  Their  friends 
claim  for  them  that  they  have  made  an  ad- 
vance, during  the  short  time  siuce  their  im- 
provement w as  undertaken,  quite  equal  to 
the  early  progress  of  the  short  horus. 

Of  Guernseys  there  were  shown  seventeen 
head,  nearly  all  imported,  and  all  very  tine 
— finer  than  the  best  seventeen  that  I saw  a 
few  years  ago  iu  a careful  examination  of 
the  herds  of  the  island.  Beautiful  they  are 
not,  even  when  polished  and  overfed  for  ex- 
hibition, and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
their  misshapen  heads  will  ever  take  a 
blood -like  form.  Good  as  farmers’  cows 
they  certainly  are,  and  evidently  very  good 
feeders  when  their  fattening  time  comes. 

I had  looked  forward  with  great  interest 
to  the  exhibition  of  Jerseys,  having  been 
struck  by  the  high  prices  paid  at  several  of 
the  recent  public  sales,  and  kuowing  the 
great  care  which  Jersey  breeders  in  Eng- 
land have  long  bestowed  upou  the  develop- 
ment of  the  race.  I had  also  long  known 
that  the  question  of  color  was  made  a lead- 
iug  object  iu  all  of  the  celebrated  English 
herds,  and  I had  always  cherished  the  the- 
ory that  the  adoption  of  the  color  standard 
must  necessarily  lead  to  a deterioration  of 
quality;  yet  with  my  mind  fully  prepared 
for  this  result,  I was  quite  surprised  to  see 
the  degree  to  which  the  fear  had  been  real- 
ized. For  color  effect,  especially  at  a dis- 
tance of  a quarter  or  half  a mile,  only  a 
herd  of  deer  could  compete  with  the  solid- 
colored  Jerseys  which  constituted  almost 
the  entire  exhibit  at  Bristol,  but  oil  closer 
examination  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  had 
lost  even  their  native  deer-like  look — had 
lost,  indeed,  very  much  of  the  characteristic 
Jersey  type.  The  short -horn  standard 
seems  to  have  fixed  itself  so  firmly  iu  the 
mind  of  this  nation  that  the  least  departure 
from  it  is  to  be  avoided  so  far  as  possible. 
The  Jersey,  as  we  kuow  her  in  our  best 


American  herds,  and  under  her  best  devel- 
opment in  the  island,  is  a delicate,  thin- 
skinned,  thin -shouldered,  straight -hacked, 
rather  lean  beast,  carrying  her  beautiful 
head  lightly  and  gracefully,  with  a neck  al- 
most like  a deer’s.  She  stands  generally 
among  horned  cattle  as  the  thorough-bred 
stands  among  horses.  Many  of  the  Jerseys  to 
which  the  judges  awarded  prizes  at  Bristol 
were  heavy-horned,  thick-shouldered,  tough- 
hided,  coarse-haired,  fat  creatures,  looking 
like  a small  short  lioru  bred  to  the  highest 
standard  of  fatuess,  and  colored  uniformly 
gray,  with  black  tail  and  feet.  They  may 
be  very  fine  animals  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  afe  kept,  but  they  certainly  can 
not  be  particularly  good  for  any  agricultur- 
al use.  They  deserve  to  be  regarded,  so  far 
as  the  money-making  farmer  is  concerned, 
very  much  as  the  “hunter”  horses  are  re- 
garded, that  is,  as  a source  of  profit  be- 
cause of  the  high  prices  for  which  they  may 
be  sold  to  those  w’lio  want  them  for  a pure- 
ly fancy  use.  That  they  will  ever  assume 
any  thing  like  such  importance  among  the 
butter-making  farmers  of  England  as  their 
better-developed  sisters  have  done  among 
the  butter- making  farmers  of  America,  is 
hardly  to  be  hoped.  One  almost  questions 
whether  it  would  not  be  a good  business 
undertaking  to  establish  a herd  of  the  best 
dairy  class  of  Jerseys  in  England,  and  seek 
a market  for  their  increase  among  those 
w ho  make  fine  butter  for  the  Loudon  mar- 
ket. This  has  been  done  iu  America  with 
the  result  of  securing  prices  far  beyond  any 
thing  ever  paid  in  England — prices  which 
ueither  in  America  nor  iu  England  could  iu 
the  present  state  of  affairs  be  approached  by 
animals  bred  only  for  a fancy  demand. 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  exhibit  of  Jer- 
seys os  a whole . It  would  take  very  much 
more  than  the  fifteen  or  twenty  years  dur- 
ing which  this  color  fashion  has  prevailed 
in  England  to  spoil  such  a race  as  the  Jer- 
seys. A very  largo  number  of  the  fifty-five 
animals  shown  carried  the  excellence  of 
their  race  so  strongly  that  overfeeding  had 
failed  to  cloud  it,  while  there  cropped  out 
here  and  there  enough  white  to  recall  the 
richness  of  the  older  Jersey  breed ; indeed, 
there  w#re  several  animals  at  the  show' 
w hich  w ould  have  been  well  worth  the  cost 
of  bringing  to  America;  hut,  so  far  as  I can 
recall,  iu  only  one  or  twTo  cases  did  cattle 
of  this  type  receive  either  prize  or  commen- 
dation at  the  hands  of  the  judges.  . 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  has  been 
such  ail  efficient  instrument  iu  the  eleva- 
tion of  English  farming  to  its  present  high 
condition  that  its  history  is  worth  consider- 
ing. Its  work  has  coincided  with  the  gen- 
eral progress  duo  to  the  railroad  and  the 
printing-press,  which  have,  of  course,  been 
most  important  factors  in  the  problem  ; hut 
it  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  present  result 
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could  not  have  been  attained  without  the 
intelligent  and  well-organized  guidance  of 
a society  which  has  commanded  from  the 
outset  the  active  co-operation  of  the  first 
men  of  the  laud. 

England  has  no  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, nor  any  form  of  governmental  organ- 
ization having  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture for  its  object.  Certain  statistical 
work  is  done,  and  more  or  less  of  sanitary 
and  judicial  control  is  exercised,  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  Privy  Council,  and  the 
Enclosure  Commission ; all  else  is  left  to 
private  and  associated  undertaking.  There 
are  many  local  societies  throughout  the 
country,  but  the  “ Royal”  holds  a high  pre- 
eminence. The  local  societies  are  quite  in- 
dependent of  it.  and  they  hold  their  own 
annual  exhibitions,  save  when  the  peripa- 
tetic national  society  comes  into  their  neigh- 
borhoods, when  they  suspend  their  own 
shows  and  contribute  in  prize-money  and 
otherwise  to  its  success.  The  “Royal”  re- 
ceives no  subsidy  of  any  sort  from  the  gov- 
ernment, but  depends  entirely  upon  the  con- 
tributions of  its  own  members.  The  show 
is  sometimes  profitable,  aud  sometimes  oth- 
erwise. Practically  the  dues  received  from 
its  members  aud  the  iuterest  on  its  invested 
funds  are  its  only  income.  It  was  first  or- 
ganized in  1833.  In  1840  it  received  a royal 
charter,  which  specifies  the  following  na- 
tional objects  to  l»e  prosecuted  by  it : 

1.  To  embody  information  from  agricul- 
tural publications  and  scientific  works  use- 
ful to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

2.  To  gather  information  from  other  so- 
cieties at  home  and  abroad  which  may  lead 
to  practical  benefit  to  the  farmer. 

3.  To  pay  the  cost  of  experiments  which 
may  lead  to  useful  resnlts. 

4.  To  encourage  men  of  science  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  various  branches  having  re- 
lation to  agriculture. 

5.  To  promote  the  discovery  of  new  varie- 
ties  of  plants  useful  in  agriculture. 

6.  To  collect  information  in  regard  to  for- 
estry, fences,  and  rural  affairs  generally. 

7.  To  take  measures  for  the  improvement 
of  the  education  of  those  who  depend  upon 
t he  cultivation  of  the  soil  for  their  support. 

8.  To  improve  the  application  of  the  vet- 
erinary art  to  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs. 

9.  By  the  distribution  of  prizes,  etc.,  to 
encourage  the  best  farming  and  the  im- 
provement of  live  stock. 

10.  To  promote  the  comfort  and  welfare 
of  laborers,  and  to  encourage  the  improved 
management  of  their  cottages  and  gardens. 

All  matters  relating  to  politics  are  by  the 
charter  rigidly  excluded. 

The  government  of  the  society  is  extreme- 
ly simple  and  conservative,  the  members 
having  no  other  authority  than  the  election 
of  the  council,  which  has  the  sole  manage- 
ment of  the  funds,  income,  and  affairs  of  the 


society.  Members  may  criticise  tne  action 
of  the  council  at  the  general  meetings,  but 
they  have  no  ability  to  interfere  with  the 
details  of  the  mauagement. 

The  total  membership  in  December,  1877, 
w as  6634,  and  the  annual  dues  of  this  num- 
ber of  members,  at  one  pound  each,  consti- 
tute the  chief  income,  amounting  to  some- 
thing over  $30,000.  Of  this  about  thirty- 
three  per  cent,  is  consumed  by  enrrent  ex- 
penses; twenty-tw'o  per  cent,  by  the  socie- 
ty’s Journal ; twenty-five  per  cent,  by  the 
chemical,  botanical,  veterinary,  and  educa- 
tional departments,  and  by  certain  special 
grants ; aud  about  twenty  per  cent,  by  the 
average  loss  on  the  annual  show,  which  is 
profitable  or  otherwise  according  to  its  lo- 
cation. The  society  is  not  a money-making 
organization,  and  it  frequently  holds  its  ex- 
hibition where  a loss  is  quite  inevitable,  for 
the  sake  of  the  benefit  to  be  conferred  on 
the  adjacent  farming  community. 

The  steady  advancement  in  the  extent  of 
the  exhibition  is  a very  good  index  of  the 
growing  importance  of  the  organization. 
At  the  Oxford  exhibition,  1839,  there  were 
twenty  exhibitors  of  implements.  At  Ox- 
ford, in  1870,  the  number  of  these  was  359. 
At  the  first  show  there  w’ere  about  one 
hundred  exhibits  of  live  stock;  these  now 
number  about  two  thousand.  At  Liver- 
pool, in  1841,  the  show  ground  covered 
about  seven  acres;  at  Liverpool  last  year, 
aud  at  Bristol  this  year,  about  seventy  acres 
wrere  occupied.  In  1853  (earlier  years  not 
reported)  the  visitors  numbered  36,245;  in 
1877  they  numbered  138,354. 

The  most  noteworthy  achievements  of 
the  society  have  been  in  connection  with 
the  improvement  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine, 
and  with  steam  cultivation,  in  both  of  which 
fields  it  has  obviously  been  a most  effective 
instrument  iu  accomplishing  results  of  im- 
measurable value  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
world.  Hardly  less  important,  even  though 
less  conspicuous,  lias  been  the  work  of  its 
chemical,  uatural  history,  aud  veterinary 
departments — work  the  record  of  which 
has  done  very  much  to  give  to  the  society’s 
Journal  its  pre-eminent  position  iu  agricul- 
tural literature.  In  all  of  these  departments 
the  influence  of  the  society  on  the  popular 
mind,  and  consequently  the  wide  extension 
of  its  benefits,  have  been  greatly  furthered 
by  the  degree  to  which  men  of  the  highest 
rank  and  standing  have  lent  their  names 
and  their  efforts  to  its  success.  Its  “ Royal” 
element  has  always  been  conspicuous  aud 
always  useful. 

That  part  of  Greater  Britain  which  is  too 
remote  for  personal  contact  has  still  very 
much  for  which  to  thank  this  society  in 
its  really  admirable  publication — the  Jour- 
nal— which  has  from  the  first  been  the  most 
valuable  agricultural  literature  iu  the  lan- 
guage. Originally  it  performed  more  near- 
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lv  the  functions  of  a periodical  magazine. 
When  agricultural  weeklies  nud  monthlies 
became  general,  the  Journal  was  made  con- 
spicuous for  its  prize  articles  on  a great  va- 
riety of  subjects,  written  by  men  of  expe- 
rience, knowledge,  and  skill.  Later  the 
society  has  undertaken  the  employment 
of  scientific  and  other  experts  to  make  ex- 
haustive and  costly  investigations  concern- 
ing special  branches  of  the  art,  and  to  study 
agricultural  processes  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  character  of  the  Journal  has  thus  ma- 
terially changed,  but  the  change  has  been 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
changing  times.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
— and  it  has  been  my  best  text- book  for 
many  years — that  this  Journal  has  no  equal, 
whether  as  a history  of  agricultural  prog- 
ress, ns  a store-house  of  practical  informa- 
tion, or  as  a record  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion and  discovery  iii  all  branches  in  which 
the  farmer  is  interested.  Its  prize  essays 
on  stock-raising,  draining,  dairy -farming 
(Horsfall),  and  general  farm  management 
are  all  of  the  greatest  value.  Dr.  Voelker's 
papers  on  farm-yard  manure  led  to  a com- 
plete change  of  scientific  opinion  and  prac- 
tice concerning  the  best  use  of  this  univers- 
al fertilizer,  and  this  is  only  one  of  mauy 
most  important  contributions  to  agricul- 
tural knowledge  made  by  this  distinguish- 
ed chemist,  all  of  which  have  first  been 
published  by  the  society.  The  field  experi- 
ments of  Laws  and  Gilbert  at  Rothamp- 
stead  have  always  been  detailed  here,  and 
they  are  in  their  way  quite  unparalleled 
both  in  accuracy  and  in  scientific  ami  prac- 
t ical  val ue.  There  are,  of  dourse,  many  books 
in  the  language  treating  well  of  all  branches 
of  the  farmer’s  art;  hut  the  scientific  stu- 
dent of  agriculture  and  the  practical  farm- 
er, supposing  him  to  seek  the  fullest  infor- 
mation, could  better  dispense  with  all  of 
them  than  with  the  complete  set  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England. 

In  this  connection  it  is  simple  jnstice  to 
refer  to  the  valuable  services  of  Mr.  H.  M. 
Jenkins,  the  secretary  of  the  society  and 
the  editor  of  its  Journal.  For  many  years 
secretary  of  the  Geological  Society,  he 
showed  such  thorough  training  and  such 
good  executive  capacity  that,  although  in 
no  sense  an  agriculturist,  lie  was  chosen  to 
his  present  position  by  a council  with  none 
of  whose  members  he  had  personal  acquaint- 
ance. I rememlier  very  well  the  general  out- 
cry in  the  agricultural  press  over  the  selec- 
tion of  a men?  “ office  nlan’,  and  geologist  to 
l)e  the  representative  “ fanner”  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. He  soon  showed  that  special  training 
in  any  given  field  may  easily  l>e  made  val- 
uable in  another  field,  and  there  can  now 
hardly  be  a member  of  the  society  or  a 
reader  of  the  Journal  who  does  not  con- 
gratulate himself  upon  the  securing  of  such 


effective  service  as  Mr.  Jenkins  has  always 
rendered. 

The  latest  extension  of  the  society’s  use- 
fulness has  been  the  offering  of  handsome 
prizes  for  the  best  farms  in  the  county  in 
which  the  annual  show  is  held,  with  a re- 
port published  in  the  Journal  upon  the  con- 
ditions aud  detailed  management  of  the  suc- 
cessful competitors.  This  lias  been  such  an 
excellent  means  for  disseminating  a knowl- 
edge of  the  best  agticulttiral  practice  of  dif- 
ferent districts  that  its  adoption  by  our  own 
societies  is  greatjy  to  be  desired. 


ROUSSEAU. 

MUSICIANS  alone  have  contributed 
notbiug  to  the  literary  monuments  of 
the  centenary  of  the  death  of  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau.  The  men  of  letters,  politicians, 
and  philanthropists,  eveu  the  medical  pro- 
fession (on  the  side  of  botany),  have  paid 
homage  to  the  genius  that  produced  not 
only  the  Xouvelle  He l disc,  the  Contrat  social, 
and  Smile,  but  the  Devin  du  Village , the  first 
opera  of  which  both  the  words  aud  the 
music  were  composed  by  the  same  hand. 
Some  one  might  have  reminded  the  world 
that  Rousseau  emerged  from  obscurity  in 
the  role  of  a musical  reformer,  that  his  first 
published  work  was  the  Disserfation  on  Mod- 
ern Music , that  he  never  lost  his  passion  for 
music,  and  that  he  depended  to  the  day  of 
his  death  for  his  provision  against  want, 
not  on  the  proceeds  of  his  literary  master- 
pieces, but  ou  what  he  could  earn  by  copy- 
ing music. 

The  grandson  and  great-grandson  of  book- 
sellers might  be  thought  to  have  come  hon- 
estly by  his  literary  tastes,  in  spite  of  their 
having  been  filtered  through  sixteen  chil- 
dren in  the  generation  to  which  his  father, 
Isaac  Rousseau,  the  watch-maker,  belonged. 
Yet  when  Jean  Jacques  says  that  music  was 
his  first  and  only  constant  love,  and  that  he 
“ must,  have  been  born  for  the  art,”  he  does 
not  need  to  go  so  far  back  to  trace  the  line 
of  heredity.  There  was  his  gentle  mother, 
Susanne  Bernard,  a clergyman’s  daughter, 
well  educated  and  accomplished.  She  could 
draw,  she  poetized  ou  occasion,  she  sang,  and 
accompanied  herself  upon  the  lute.  What 
moit?  spiritual  endowment  from  a dying 
mother  to  her  new-horn  babe  than  a sensi- 
bility to  sounds  which  we  call  angelic  and 
celestial,  and  which  truly  seem  to  us  at  once 
the  intimations  aud  the  proof  of  a higher 
existence?  That  which  was  bom  in  him 
his  good  aunt  Suson  Rousseau,  whose  life 
ended  in  a discord  worthy  of  Zola’s  dismal 
transcribing,  unconsciously  fostered.  She 
sang  to  him.  witii  a sweet  voice,  an  endless 
number  of  airs,  which  he  never  forgot,  and 
never  recalled  without  emotion  even  when 
the  words  lmd  wholly  escaped  him.  Ou  this 
repertory  he  drew  when,  having  cut  adrift 
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from  (rfiicvo,  ho  sot  out.  for  Annecy  and  Ma- 
dame Do  Waretm,  “flinging  admirably"  urn 
dor  tlie  window#  of  cb&teaux  where  lie  fear- 
ed to  knock,  hut  novo  rent  oiling  sight,  of  the 
damsel  who  ought,  by  all  the  records  of  ro- 
mance, to  have  impended  to  him.  Later 
still,  a vagabond  in  the  streets  of  Turin,  he 
frequented  the  royal  mass  for  the  sake  of 
the  music,  which  was  of  the  best*  for  the 
King  of  Sardinia1*  performers  had  no  rivals 
in  Europe.  Then  he  returned  to  Madame 
Do  Warcns,  to  his  “ mamma,"  as  she  allow- 
ed him  to  call  her,  and  with  her  began  his 
training  i«»  music. 

This  amiable  hat  immoral  protector  her- 
self sang  tolerably,  ami  played  the  harpsi- 
chord a little,  and  she  amused  herself  by 
giving  lessons  to  dean  daeqnea.  She  had 
to  begin  far  back,  and  ho  made  lit  tie  prog- 
ress. Me  could  do  nothing  under  a master. 
So,  practicing  by  himself  out  of  one  of  her 


hooks  the  cantatas  of  Clernmhnult,  he  mas- 
tered t he  first  recitative  and  the  first  air  of 
the  Alph&e  ct  iv<:litn*e.  He  was  oomiiuilly 
engaged  at  this  time  in  learning  Latin  of  a 
seminarist,  and  as  lie  appeared  to  every 
body  “not  even  good  for  a priest/*  it  was 
concluded  to  make  a musician  of  him.  for 
six  months,  therefore,  ln>  lodged  with  the 
musical  director  of  tin*,  cathedral,  and  bore 
his  part  in  the  orchestra  with  a little  flage- 
olet; hut.  still  he  did  not  get  on.  Circnm- 
Mtxinees  compelled  bin  master  to  flee  from 
Annecy  w ith  all  his  musical  baggage,  and  at 
Math* me.  P«  Wjhvuh'k  request  dean  Jacques 
accompanied  hint.  In  the  streets  of  Lyons 
the  unhappy  titan  falls  ill  an  epileptic  tit, 
and  Rousseau  basely  deserts  him.  “ Thank 
Mod  r ho  writes,  in  his  Co)iftutMionn%  H I have 
made  this  third  painful  avowal,*  if  there 
were  many  more  of  the  Annie  sort  to  make,  I 
should  abandon  the  task  t have  begun," 
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Rouaseftii  was  twenty-one  years  old  when, 
finding  himself  at  Lausanne  and  out  of 
pocket,  he  set  np  as  a “singing  teacher  from 
Paris:’’  and  feeling  a pretender’s  shame  (for 
he  could  not  so  much  as  read  an  air  at  sight), 
he  made  an  anagram  of  his  name,  and  call- 
ed himself  Vanssore,  so  that,  having  previ- 
ously changed  his  religion  and  his  country, 
there  was  very  little  left  of  his  identity. 
This  disguise  seemed  to  increase  his  auda- 
city, for  he  not  only  gave  himself  out  as  a 
coni]M»ser,  but  actually  composed  a concert- 
ed piece,  w'hich  he  offered  for  performance 
to  an  amateur,  a law  professor,  M.  De  Trey- 
torens,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  pri- 
vate musical  entertainments.  To  the  result 
of  a fortnight’s  original  if  not  honest  labor 
on  this  piece  Rousseau  appended,  as  a minu- 
et, a street  air,  minus  the  words,  of  which 
he  remembered  the  arrangement,  made  by  a 
former  musical  acquaintance.  On  the  event- 
ful evening — hut  there  can  be  no  excuse  for 
not  quoting  his  own  description  : 

“The  performers  havin'?  assembled,  I bustle  abont, 
explaining  to  each  the  nature  of  the  movement,  the 
manner  in  which  the  piece  should  he  executed,  the 
parts  to  be  repeated.  They  tune  their  instruments  for 
five  or  six  minutes,  which  seem  to  me  so  many  ages. 
At  length,  all  being  ready,  with  a grand  paper  roll  I 
give  my  conductor’s  stand  the  two  or  three  tups  of 
Attention  ! Their  noise  ceases ; I gravely  begin  to  heat 
the  measure,  and  they  commence. ...  No,  never  since 
the  existence  of  French  operas  was  there  ever  heard 
such  a charivari ; whatever  may  have  been  thought  of 
my  pretended  talent,  the  effect  was  worse  than  any 
body  setrmed  to  expect.  The  musicians  were  choking 
with  laughter;  the  audience  stared  and  would  fain 
have  slopped  tludr  ears,  hut  there  was  no  help  for 
them.  My  rascally  orchestra,  intent  on  fun-making, 
rasped  away  to  split  the  ears  of  a deaf  man.  I had 
the  endurance  to  keep  straight  on,  sweating  great 
drops,  it  is  true,  but  restrained  by  shame  from  giving 
tip  and  taking  to  my  heels.  By  way  of  consolation,  I 
heard  those  present  whisper  in  each  other’s  ears,  or 
rather  in  mine:  ‘This  is  altogether  insufferable!’  an- 
other, ‘What  Bedlamite  music!’  a third,  ‘What  a 
fiends*  Sabbath!’  Poor  Jean  Jacques!  little  didst 
thon  in  that  cruel  moment  anticipate  the  day  when, 
before  the  King  of  France  and  all  his  court,  thy  sounds 
would  excite  murmurs  of  surprise  and  applause,  and 
when  in  all  the  boxes  around  thee  the  most  lovely 
women  would  say  to  each  other,  with  suppressed 
voices,  ‘What  charming  sounds!’  ‘What  enchanting 
music !’  4 Every  oue  of  those  songs  goes  to  the 
heart !’ n 

Bnt  his  enp  of  retribution  was  not  full 
till  the  stolen  minuet  began  to  he  heard, 
which  put  the  audience  in  a good  humor, 
and  drew  forth  the  most  flattering  remarks 
on  the  great  promise  shown  in  it.  The 
mortified  conductor,  had  he  declared  all, 
must  have  confessed  himself  unable  to  fol- 
low the  execution  at  any  point,  to  judge 
whether  the  parts  he  had  himself  composed 
were  well  or  ill  played. 

Many  experiences  and  not  a few  years 
were  to  intervene  before  his  court  triumph 
could  be  realized.  At  Nenfch&tel  he  had 
young  girls  for  pupils,  and  insensibly  learned 
mnsic  while  teaching  it.  At  Lyons,  again, 
without  a roof  to  shelter  him,  a cantata  of 
Batiatiu’s,  which  he  sang  on  the  way  to  his 


last  breakfast,  saved  him  from  want  by  pro- 
curing him  the  job  of  copying  it  for  an  am- 
ateur. But  this  was  so  ill  doue  that  the 
music  could  not  he  executed ; and  that  copy- 
ing should  eventually  become  Rousseau’s 
chosen  means  of  snhsistence  was  only  an- 
other of  the  contradictions  in  which  his  lift* 
abounded.  Resuming  his  relations  with 
“mamma”  at  Chanib^ry,  he  gave  himself  np 
passiouately  to  music,  devoured  his  contem- 
porary Rameau’s  Treatise  on  Hatmony,  learn- 
ed the  cantatas  of  Bernier  and  Cl^ramhault, 
led  the  monthly  concerts  at  Madame  De 
Warens’s,  and  at  last,  abandoning  the  engi- 
neer service  in  which  a place  had  been  made 
for  him  by  patronage,  and  disregarding  the 
proverb  with  which  “ mamma”  admonished 
him  that 

“ Qni  blen  chnnte  et  bien  danse, 

Fait  un  metier  qui  pen  avance,” 

resumed  the  teaching  of  music.  The  change 
was  prudent  as  regards  the  pecuniary  result, 
and  delightful  for  the  society  into  which  it 
brought  him — the  charming  daughters  of 
the  nobility  of  the  neighborhood : he  names 
them  over  at  sixty  with  lively  appreciation 
and  a tender  regret.  He  composed  pieces 
which  were  capable  of  giving  pleasure  to 
connoisseurs  when  performed.  Another 
mark  of  progress  wras  his  ability  to  note 
down  music  as  sung  to  him;  and  from  this 
to  the  invention,  in  the  true  Yankee  spirit, 
of  an  improved  method  of  notation  was  but 
a step.  It  was  with  such  a system  in  his 
pocket  that,  leaving  Charmettes  and  his 
unworthy  “ mamma,”  he  set  out  trustfully 
for  Paris  to  make  his  fortune,  in  the  fall  of 
1741. 

He  began  by  giving  lessons  in  composi- 
tion, and  it  was  not  till  August  22,  1742, 
that,  through  the  frieudly  intervention  of 
Reaumur,  he  was  presented  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  permitted  to  read  his  essay 
on  notation.  Referred  in  due  course  to  a 
committee,  it  was  reported  to  he  neither 
new  nor  useful,  and  Rousseau  admits  at 
least  one  objection  to  it  (of  Rameau’s),  per- 
taining to  instrumental  execution,  to  have 
been  well  founded.  Nevertheless,  he  recast 
his  essay,  expanding  it  and  giving  it  a more 
popular  treatment,  and  in  1743  appeared 
with  it  in  print  for  the  first  time.  The 
Dissertation  sur  la  Musique  modern e is  a re- 
markable proof  of  the  mental  development 
which  less  than  ten  years  had  wrought  since 
the  Lausanne  fiasco.  More  proofs  were  in 
store.  Stimulated  by  hearing  a feeble  opera 
of  Royer’s,  he  began  one  for  himself  while 
ill  of  a fever,  hut  it  slipped  from  him,  and 
on  his  recovery  he  devised  the  words  and 
music  of  the  Muses  galantes , showing  in 
three  characteristic  acts  the  strong  love  of 
Tasso,  the  tender  passion  of  Ovid,  and  the 
jolly  amours  of  Anacreon.  Tasso  he  had 
worked  a whole  night  over  when  he  was 
suddenly  called  away  to  join  the  Comte  de 
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Mou  taiga,  French  ambassador  to  Venice,  as 
his  secretary  of  legation. 

At  this  critical  period  of  his  musical 
growth  a residence  in  Italy  was  decisive  of 
his  choice  between  the  French  and  Italian 
schools  of  music.  Happily  cut  short  in  his 
diplomatic  career,  he  left  the  laud  of  the 
barcarole  for  Paris,  resumed  the  Muses  ga- 
lauteSy  and  finished  it  in  three  months,  and, 
under  Rameau’s  somewhat  jealous  direction, 
it  w'as  performed  in  part  at  M.  De  la  Popli- 
ntere’s,  and  linally  at  M.  De  Bonneval’s,  in 
grand  style,  at  the  kiug’s  expense,  M.  De 
Bouneval  being  the  intendant  des  menus , or 
director  of  the  court’s  festivities.  Before 
it  was  presented  to  the  king,  Rousseau  was 
advised  by  the  Due  de  Richelieu  to  compose 
a substitute  for  Tasso,  which  he  did,  taking 
Hesiod  for  his  theme — u Hesiod  inspired  by 
a Muse.”  Meantime,  for  the  ffetes  at.  Ver- 
sailles which  followed  the  battle  of  Fonte- 
noy  (May  11,  1745),  the  same  duke  imposed 
upon  Jean  Jacques  a task  which  implied  a 
donble  compliment  of  the  highest  order. 
Rameau  had  set  to  music  a drama  of  Vol- 
taire’s called  The  Princess  of  Navarre , which 
seemed  available  for  the  new  occasion,  with 
some  alteration  as  well  iu  the  libretto  as  in 
the  score.  Both  the  cmineut  authors  were 
passed  over  in  favor  of  the  young  aspirant, 
and  Voltaire  very  graciously  acceded  to 
Rousseau’s  very  modest  request  for  permis- 
sion to  change  his  verses.  This  was  the  first 
intercourse  between  the  two  geuiuses  who 
divide  the  honor  of  being  precursors  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  who  were  afterward 
to  detest  each  other  so  heartily.  It  was 
marked  by  the  homage  for  Voltaire’s  intel- 
lect which  Rousseau  never  ceased  to  ex- 
press, in  spite  of  all  the  detraction  and 
abuse  which  the  philosopher  of  Ferney  sub- 
sequently heajied  upon  him.  Two  mouths 
were  sufficient  for  the  necessary  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  piece,  to  which  were  added  an 
overture  in  the  Italian  style  and  a recita- 
tive. They  were  received  approvingly  by 
the  public ; but  Rameau  avenged  himself  by 
attaching  only  Voltaire’s  name  to  the  opera, 
content  to  be  eclipsed  himself  if  Rousseau 
were  tlins  kept  in  the  background.  Lack 
of  mention  the  latter  might  have  forgiven, 
but  he  could  ill  aftord  to  receive  no  pay  for 
his  labor.  Such  treatment  from  nobles  and 
princes  was,  however,  not  surprising.  From 
his  friend  Diderot  something  lietter  was  to 
have  been  expected.  He  begged  Rousseau 
to  prepare  the  article  on  music  for  the  En- 
cyclopedia, and  the  work  was  punctually 
executed ; but  the  promised  remuneration 
never  came,  and  Rousseau  was  even  at  the 
cost  of  copying  off  the  article. 

Extraordinary  as  seems  the  advance  which 
Rousseau  had  made  toward  fame  and  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  great,  he  was  still  undiscover- 
ed, if  we  may  say  so,  whan  in  1750  he  was 
impelled  to  compete  for  the  prize  offered  by 


the  Academy  of  Dijon  for  the  best  essay  on 
the  question,  “ Whether  the  progress  of  the 
arts  aud  sciences  lias  helped  to  corrupt  or 
purify  manners.”  His  success  while  advo- 
cating the  pessimistic  view  at  once  gave  him 
a notoriety  far  transceuding  the  limits  of 
Paris  or  of  France.  From  that  moment  noth- 
ing that  he  did  or  wrote  could  be  hid  from 
the  gazo  of  mankind.  Yet  it  was  just  at  this 
time  that  he  forsook  his  dejiendeuce  upon 
the  rich  and  powerful,  and  began  to  copy 
music  for  a livelihood,  and  that  he  marked 
the  change  by  reforming  his  dress,  which 
had  before  been  elegant,  for  when  his  mis- 
tress’s precious  brother  made  away  with  his 
Venice  wardrobe  he  had  to  put  up  with  the 
loss  of  forty-two  fine  shirts.  To  avoid  the 
impertinent  approaches  of  the  curious,  he 
used  to  visit  at  Passy  a well-to-do  relative 
named  Mussard,  a retired  jeweller,  who  unit- 
ed the  ardent  pursuit  of  conchology  to  au 
equally  ardcut  passion  for  Italiau  music, 
which  found  vent  in  performances  on  the 
’cello.  Ono  night  (the  year  is  1752)  before 
retiring  they  talked  of  the  op^ra  bon  fie  they 
had  enjoyed  in  Italy,  and  with  his  brain  full 
of  the  subject  Rousseau  went  to  bed  and 
began  to  imagine  how  he  might  give  the 
Freuch  a new  idea.  In  the  morning  he  was 
still  absorbed  by  the  same  thought,  and 
while  out  walking  (his  mind  being  ever 
fresh  when  ho  was  on  his  legs)  ho  composed 
the  words  aud  the  music  of  parts  of  the 
Devin  du  Village , as  the  opera  was  presently 
to  be  known.  Mussard  was  so  emphatic  in 
his  approval  that  Rousseau  persevered  in 
his  undertaking.  Iu  six  days  the  libretto 
was  finished;  in  three  weeks  the  music  was 
complete,  except  the  divertissement , which 
was  subsequently  added.  Through  his  friend 
M.  Duclos  it  was  submitted  anonymously  to 
the  Op^ra,  and  the  rehearsal  so  recommend- 
ed it  that  the  court  iuteiulant,  M.  De  Cury, 
demanded  it  for  first  representation  at  Fon- 
tainebleau. There  was  a struggle  to  keep 
it  for  Paris;  but  the  court  won,  aud  Rous- 
seau was  admitted  to  the  rehearsal  and  to 
the  first  performance.  He  made  a virtue  of 
i attending  the  latter  in  his  every-day  garb, 
slovenly  but  not  unclean,  his  face  unshaven, 

I his  peruke  frowzy.  He  was  placed  in  a box 
where  he  was  surrounded  by  ladies,  and  con- 
fronted by  the  king  and  Madame  De  Pom- 
padour, the  royal  family,  and  all  the  extrav- 
agant attire  of  the  court.  An  uncomfort- 
able sense  of  being  out  of  place  gave  way  to 
self-justification  cveu  as  regarded  his  beard. 
The  curtain  lifted,  and  the  play  began.  The 
poor  acting  was  atoned  for  by  the  excel- 
lence of  the  vocal  and  instrumental  parts. 
At  once  murmurs  of  surprise  and  applause 
arose,  and  the  fair  ladies  about  him  iudulged 
in  those  exclamations  which  by  their  very 
contrast  recalled,  aud  for  a moment  painful- 
ly, the  concert  at  M.  De  Treytorens’s.  At 
the  first  duet  the  house— the  most  blast  iu 
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Europe — was  iu  tears ; and  Rousseau,  whose 
flood-gates  were  easily  opened,  joined  in  the 
general  emotion.  The  effect  on  the  king 
was  such  that,  as  one  of  his  courtiers  re- 
ported, he  went  about  the  next  day  singiug, 
with  the  falsest  voice  in  his  kingdom: 


1 

— 

**  J ay  per  - du  tout  mon  bon  - 

heur, 

sm 

J'ay  per  - da  mon  ser  - vi  - tcur; 


and  he  desired  that  the  composer  should  l>e 
presented  to  him,  with  a hint  of  a pension. 
This  avenue  to  the  royal  favor  was  closed 
by  Rousseau's  absenting  himself  from  the 
appointment. 

The  Devin  was  played  at  Paris  during  the 
Carnival  of  1753,  with  the  newly  composed 
overture  and  divertissement , and  it  finally  be- 
came the  property  of  the  Op<$ra,  where  it 
was  represented  nearly  four  hundred  times, 
until  l-*29,  the  date  of  its  last  performance. 
On  the  10th  of  Xovemlier,  1765,  the  author, 
then  on  his  way  to  England  (so  little  was 
lie  a soothsayer  iu  his  own  case),  heard  it 
at  Strasbourg,  w hen  the  crowd  was  so  great 
that  more  were  admitted  than  could  be  seat- 
ed, and  the  applause  enthusiastic.  Jean 
Jacques  occupied  a box  with  a grating, 
which  he  hail  paid  for,  refusing  the  freedom 
of  the  theatre.  While  ho  was  in  England, 
in  1766,  t lie  Devin  was  brought  out  at  Drury 
Lane,  and  on  his  final  return  to  Paris  it  w as 
still  a favorite  attraction  to  opera -goers. 
Pecuniarily  it  w as  the  most  profitable  of  all 
his  productions,  netting  him  5300  francs,  of 
which  the  king  contributed  2400  and  Ma- 
dame De  Pompadour  1200.  With  it  his  fame 
as  a composer  reached  its  climax;  but  his 
musical  career  was  far  from  being  ended. 
Iu  the  very  flush  of  his  triumph,  and  still 
in  1753,  an  incident  occurred  which  at  once 
raised  against  him  an  outcry  as  vehement 
as  if  applause  had  been  unknown  to  him. 
Some  Italian  bouffe  artists  were  playing  at 
the  French  Op<*ra  iu  conjunction  with 
French  performances.  The  contrast  was 
extreme,  and  only  the  Devin  stood  the  test. 
Thereupon  arose  two  parties  in  Paris— pro 
and  anti-Italian— the  grandees  opposing,  the 
connoisseurs  defending,  the  school.  From 
their  rally ing-places  at  the  Op<$ra,they  were 
called  respectively  Coin  du  Roi  (the  king's 
corner)  and  Coin  de  la  Reine  (the  queen's  cor- 
ner). Rousseau  of  course  enlisted  among 
the  Italians,  and  his  contribution  to  the 
n>£16e  was  the  famous  “Letter  on  French 
Music.”  The  effect  produced  by  it  may  be 
judged  from  its  motto,  “Sunt  verba  et  voces, 
pnetereaque  nihil.”  The  opening  sentence 
was  audacious  enough : 

44  Do  yon  remember,  monalenr,  the  story  of  the  child 
of  whom  M.  De  Fontenelle  telle,  who  wan  born  iu  Si- 


lesia with  a gold  tooth  ? All  the  doctors  in  Germany 
first  exhausted  themselves  iu  learned  dissertations  to 
explain  how  one  could  be  born  with  a sold  tooth ; the 
last  thing  they  thought  of  was  to  verify  the  fact,  when 
they  found  that  the  tooth  was  not  gold.  To  avoid  a 
like  awkwardness,  before  discussing  the  excellence  of 
our  music  it  might  l>e  well  to  make  sure  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  to  inquire  first,  not  if  it  is  golden,  but  if  we 
have  such  a thing.” 

The  conclusion  of  the  letter  was  crushing: 

44 1 think  I have  made  it  clear  that  there  is  iu  French 
music  neither  measure  nor  melody,  because  the  lan- 
guage is  not  susceptible  of  these ; that  French  singing 
is  nothing  but  a continual  barking,  intolerable  to  any 
unprejudiced  ear;  that  its  harmony  is  crude  and  ex- 
pressionless, suggestive  only  of  a tyro’s  embellishments 
\rnnpli**agc  d'ecolier) ; that  the  French  recitative  is  no 
recitative.  Whence  I conclude  that  the  French  have 
no  music,  and  can  have  none,  or  that,  if  they  ever  do, 
it  will  be  bo  much  the  worse  for  them.” 

The  fermentation  caused  by  this  affront 
to  the  natioual  vanity  was  tremendous.  In 
the  hubbub  a violent  contest  between  the 
clergy  aud  the  parliament  of  Paris,  which 
had  just  ended  in  the  customary  banishment 
of  the  latter,  aud  threatened  to  lead  to  a 
speedy  outbreak,  was  allayed  by  being  fair- 
ly drowned  out.  For  Rousseau  there  was 
talk  of  the  Bastille,  of  a left  re  de  cachet , of 
exile.  His  free  pass  at  the  Op^ra,  the  origi- 
nal price  of  his  Devin , was  taken  away.  His 
most  intimate  friends  fell  off,  some  from 
passion,  some  from  jealousy,  and  the  graver 
misfortunes  of  his  life  hail  her©  their  begin- 
ning. His  greatest  successes,  also ; for  he 
was  in  self-defense  drawn  hack  from  music 
to  literature,  and  in  his  retreat  at  the  Her- 
mitage the  Xouvelle  Ueloise , the  Emile,  the 
Contrat  social , all  had  their  origin.  At  the 
same  place,  too,  was  begun  his  Dictionary  of 
Music , an  outgrowth  of  his  articles  in  the 
Encyclopedia,  which  held  its  own  as  ait  au- 
thority down  to  the  second  quarter  of  the 
present  century,  and  may  still  be  consulted 
with  profit  by  the  student  of  music. 

The  countless  refutations  of  Rousseau’s 
“Letter  on  French  Music”  left  his  arguments 
unanswered,  and  time  lias,  on  the  whole,  ap- 
proved the  justice  of  them.  There  have 
been  French  composers,  as  there  have  been 
French  poets,  since  bis  day,  bnt  it  cau  not 
be  said  that  there  is  a French  school  of  mu- 
sic, or  that  the  language  is  fit  for  singiug 
any  more  than  it  is  for  poetry.  The  defect 
is  fundamental.  Rousseau's  own  attempt 
in  the  Devin  to  overcome  the  difficulty  was 
meritorious,  blit  the  popular  sanction  of  it 
did  not  hinder  him  from  laying  himself  open 
to  the  charge  of  inconsistency  by  writing  the 
“ Letter  on  French  Music.”  His  unfriendly 
judgment  of  German  music  would  doubtless 
have  been  modified  had  he  survived  the  de- 
velopment under  Mozart  and  Beethoven. 
He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Gluck,  and  ad- 
mired his  compositions  in  spite  of  the  French 
libretto;  and  Gluck,  iu  his  turn,  had  so 
nmeh  respect  for  Rousseau's  criticism  that 
he  importuned  him  for  it  in  the  case  of  his 
Alceste  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  adapt- 
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in#  it  from  an  Italian  to  a French  text.  The 
request  was  complied  with  very  reluctantly, 
and  the  result  never  went  beyond  some 
fragmentary  observations  on  a part  of  the 
opera,  but  they  sufficiently  confirm  Gluck’s 
confidence  in  him  as  a friend  and  as  a critic. 
Gluck  first  had  dared  to  break  away  from 
the  established  models  of  Italian  opera,  and 
to  assert  for  the  dramatic  element  of  com- 
position a place  beside  the  lyrical.  To  his 
revolutionary  experiments  we  owe  in  a large 
degree  the  musical  attainment  of  the  pres- 
ent. century.  But  if  he  was  the  forerunner 
of  the  Music  of  the  Future,  some  honor  as  a 
pioneer  belongs  also  to  Jean  Jacques,  who 
with  not  less  courage  attacked  French  tra- 
ditions, and  with  more  versatility  combined 
the  functions  of  poet-dramatist  and  com- 
poser. In  this  latter  respect  he  is  more 
nearly  than  Gluck  the  prototype  of  Wagner, 
ami  perhaps  also  as  a polemic. 

Some  attempt  to  measure  the  breadth 
and  depth  of  Rousseau’s  musical  gift  and 
his  permanent  influence  on  the  art  is  what 
might  have  been  expected  in  the  centennial 
year  just  passed.  His  sensibility  to  melo- 
dious sound  is  attested  in  a thousand  wavs. 
The  man  who  could  walk  two  leagues  daily 
during  a whole  spring-time  to  hear  a night- 
ingale was  justified  in  adopting  a lyre  for 
his  seal,  ami  in  proclaiming  himself  “ born 
for  music.”  His  creative  powers  werfc  re- 
pressed by  the  unhappy  circumstances  of 
his  life,  and  perhaps  can  not  be  rightly 
judged  by  a generation  unmindful  of  the 
Devin  dn  Village  or  the  Muses  gal  antes.  His 
Dictionary  and  all  his  utterances  on  music 
are  worthy  of  the  intellect  which  produced 
Emile  and  the  Nouvelle  Htloise , and  perhaps 
posterity’s  verdict  will  be  substantially  that 
of  a recent  Italian  critic,  who  styled  him  »«- 
telligentissimo  di  musica. 

Rousseau’s  minor  compositions  were  nu- 
merous enough,  for  when  not  spontaneous- 
ly engaged  upon  a theme  he  was  always 
liable  to  have  one  offered  him  by  a friend, 
and  he  was  seldom  disobliging.  The  full- 
est and  finest  collection  ever  published  was 
the  posthumous  one  made  in  1781  by  M. 
Benoist,  which  hears  the  title,  Les  Consola- 
tions des  Misbres  de  ma  Vie ; on , Recueil  cTAirs , 
Romances , et  Duos  par  J.  J.  Rousseau.  It 
contains  ninety-five  pieces,  beautifully  en- 
graved, and  is  adorned  with  a pictorial  ti- 
tle-page in  aqua  fortis,  among  the  accessory 
ornaments  of  which  one  remarks  the  “ Letter 
on  French  Music”  honored  equally  with  the 
Dictionary  and  the  Devin.  The  list  of  sub- 
scribers, representing  the  pink  of  the  no- 
bility, is  headed  by  the  new  queen,  Marie 
Antoinette.  Of  these  old-fashioned  airs  a 
single  specimen  must  suffice  (No.  34,  p.  62). 
It  is  the  third  arrangement  made  upon  the 
noble  stanzas  of  Desporfes,  “ O bien  heu- 
reux,”  etc.,  of  which  the  sentiment  was  so 
perfectly  in  accord  with  Rousseau’s  spirit, 


and  so  little  complimentary  to  the  noble 
patrons  of  the  Recueil : 

Tempo  giusto.  % 


O bien  ben  - renx  qnl  pent  pas  - ser  sa 

SSl 


vi  - e En  - tre  les  Mens  franc  de  hainc 


— 


et  d’en-vi  - e,  Par  - mi  les  champs,  les  ver- 

“z=z==:rfET 


PS  i 


gers,  et  les  bois,  Loin  dn  tu  - multc  et  du 
tr 

t—zSz 


l§m!^=Si) 


brnlt  po  - pn  - lai  - re,  Et  qul  ne 


rri- 


Bzzzzmz 

~*=Uz 


vend  sa  11  - ber  - 1 6 pour  plai  - re 


& 


m 


Anx  pas  - si  - ons  des  princes  et  des  rois. 


THE  NECKLACE. 

Siik  made  for  me  a Btring  of  cockle-shells, 

Yellow  and  while  and  red  and  dusky  brown, 

Ab  beautiful  as  any  garden  India, 

With  lustre  nil  their  own. 

She  gathered  them  upon  an  island  coast. 

In  mist  and  cold,  upon  the  lonely  shore. 

And  those  selected  from  the  Bhining  host 

That  loveliest  colors  wore. 

Then  with  a golden  cord  Bhe  made  a chain. 
Whereon  »he  slipped  the  shells,  and  laid  them  here 
About  my  throat,  and  watched  the  rippling  slain 
Circle  ami  reappear. 

I heard  the  jewelled  ladies,  gazing,  say, 

“They  are  but  common  cockle-shells  we  find 
Down  hy  the  Bands  whereon  young  lovers  play. 

And  weedy  garlands  bind.” 

While  little  sunburnt  children,  seeing  them 
Around  my  throat,  clasp  me  with  tender  hands. 

As  butterflies  cling  to  a thistle-stem 

Upon  the  arid  lands. 

They  know  how  often  from  the  slimy  weed 
These  shells  have  glistened  to  their  eager  eyes. 
And  our  love  grows,  as  from  mould-planted  seed 
The  blue-eyed  flowers  arise. 

And  happy  in  this  joy  of  common  tilings, 

Trustful  tne/  watch  the  building  of  the  birds. 
And  peaceful  learn  to  hear  their  flitting  wiugs, 

And  folding  of  the  herds. 

And  when,  by  night,  I hold  my  chain,  I mnso 
What  wonder  this  my  friend  hath  wrought  for  me: 
Here  dawns  and  sunsets  keep  their  mingled  hues, 
And  visions  of  the  sea; 

With  gleams  of  common  love  that  strangely  come, 
Lighting  onr  souls  along  this  darksome  earth, 
Making  whatever  else  may  seem  life’s  sum 
A thing  of  little  worth. 
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um«  fit  6f  <lut i f*til  mnrtyr- 
doit).  Hot  conijiivA^'d.  lips 
indicated  a silent  damming 
fSSIHI  (tliis  is  an  unhappy  <\\prcs- 

::Xl  ■ SIOM  ; slicnld  s:i\  .i;Ulu  r, 

an  uncomplaining  suppres- 
niou)  of  natural  longings 
^ " W ami  instincts.  It  was  caP 

rlent  there  was  something 
larking  in  Lit  life  whirl) 
neither  official  dignity,  nor  erihlmge,  nut 
floral  decoration,  nor  an  animated  poodle 
could  fully  supply. 

Now  I wum  by  no  means  wedded  to  the 
public  service,  tor  iS  the  big  Avars  that  made 
ambition  virtue”  were  ended,  and  party 
spile,  self-seeking,  intrigue,  and  calumny, 
which  made  all  virtue  seem  despicable  or 
impracticable,  had  resumed  their  sway,  as 
•when  a thunder-storm,  with  its  awivinspir- 
Ing  sublimity,  has  passed  away,  the  fright  - 
cord  frogs  again  venture  nut  from  their 
slimy  puddles  to  vex  Peace  with  their  w indy 
cloakings. 

Amid  the  disgusting  din  I had  already  con- 
cluded t hat  •*  le  jcu  no  vaudrait  pus  la  clian- 
di-llc/’  and  was  rather  anxious  for  an  apolo- 
gy to  thi'OAV  up  my  hand,  box  my  counters, 
and  quit.  I thought  l could  gne.ss  aa  hat  w as 
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liis  bill  in  advance;  if  he  asks  private  hos- 
pitality, he  is  called  a tramp,  and  delivered 
over  to  the  police.  The  exiled  poet  of  Etru- 
ria has  immortalized  ‘the  weariness  of  oth- 
er people’s  stairs,  aud  the  bitterness  of  a 
stranger’s  salt.*  How  much  of  the  demoral- 
ization of  American  life  is  directly  attributa- 
ble to  the  restlessness  engendered  by  cheap 
lands  and  cheaper  honors,  aggravated  by  un- 
limited facilities  of  locomotion  aud  peren- 
nial elections!” 

Up  to  this  point  my  “ white-armed  Juno” 
had  hearkened  in  silence.  Now,  with  flush- 
ed cheek  aud  kindling  eye,  she  turned  and 
questioned  me:  “And  where,  then,  are  we 
to  look  for  all  the  virtues  of  our  boasted  re- 
public— the  unselflsh  patriotism,  the  pure 
morality,  the  cheerful  industry,  and  proud 
independence — which  I have  heard  yon  des- 
cant upon  so  ofteu  aud  so  eloquently?” 

I felt  confused  and  cornered,  for  now  I 
must  either  acknowledge  that  I didn’t  know, 
and  confess  the  emptiness  of  my  democratic 
rhetoric,  or  I must  take  the  lead  on  a sub- 
ject which  I had  hoped  by  skillful  play  to 
throw  into  my  partner’s  bauds.  But  pride 
of  consistency  and  of  country  prevailed,  and 
I frankly  answered  : “ Where  else  would  you 
look  for  it  but  in  our  American  home  life — 
in  those  homes  where  the  door-plates  are 
not  changed  every  May-day,  and  where  the 
children  learn  to  climb  the  trees  which  their 
fathers  have  planted.  A homeless  man  makes 
but  a sorry  citizen  at  best,  yet  in  turbulent 
times  your  adventurous  carpet-bagger  may 
attain  both  wealth  and  honors.  But  wom- 
an, the  uucleus  of  all  social  organization, 
the  incentive  of  all  man’s  noblest  thoughts 
and  enterprises,  the  conservator  of  all  that 
is  most  worthy  in  our  civilization — what  is 
she  without  a home  ?” 

A gleam  of  triumphant  joy  lit  up  the  face 
of  my  questioner.  Then  she  abruptly  turn- 
ed away  and  was  silent,  and  I thought  I saw 
a tear  upon  her  cheek. 

“Well,”  I continued,  “since  you  confess 
you  are  pining  for  a home — ” 

“ I confessed  nothing  of  the  sort,”  she  re- 
plied, briskly.  “ It  was  you  who  introduced 
the  subject.” 

I answered  that  I was  merely  generaliz- 
ing— talking  philosophy,  you  know. 

“You’ve  been  talking  at  and  around  it 
for  the  last  three  months,  trying  to  induce 
me  to  propose  it;  but  I had  made  up  my 
mind  that  I wouldn’t  say  a word,  and  I 
didn’t.  But  now  that  you  have  proposed  it 
yourself,  I say,  yes,  with  all  my  heart.  Oh, 
husband,  do  let  us  have  a borne  of  our  own !” 

It  was  settled,  and  we  were  both  so  hap- 
py in  the  prospect  that  the  little  pique  in- 
volved iu  the  introduction  was  soon  forgot- 
ten in  the  delicious  emotions  of  planning. 

“ Shall  I resign  to-morrow,  or  wait  until 
the  end  of  the  month  ? Let  me  see,  that 
will  be  next  Saturday  a week.” 


“Oh,  do  not  wait!”  exclaimed  the  lady, 
eagerly.  “ Let  it  be  to-morrow,  and  early, 
before  evil  counsellors  or  selflsh  second 
thoughts  can  come  to  thwart  our  plans.  I 
can  pack  the  trunks  iu  an  hour.” 

“ Patience,  dear  wife ; there  must  be  some 
method  in  our  madness.  A pair  of  simple 
wrens,  whose  occupancy  lasts  but  for  a little 
season,  will  reconnoitre  and  chatter  for  a 
week  or  more  ere  they  venture  to  locate  a 
nest;  the  requirements  of  our  more  endur- 
ing and  complicated  humanity  certainly  de- 
serve as  much  consideration.  In  abandon- 
ing our  present  position  we  shall  be  literally 
houseless  and  homeless, 

‘With  the  world  all  before  ns,  where  to  choose 
Our  place  of  rest,  aud  Providence  our  guide.' 

In  this  faithless  age  we  hold  that  Provi- 
dence takes  care  of  those  only  who  help 
themselves.  Let  us  endeavor,  then,  to  as- 
certain which  way  the  wind  blows  before 
we  lift  our  anchor,  and  look  a while  at  the 
chart  ere  we  put  to  sea.  In  the  first  place, 
would  you  prefer  a home  in  the  city  or 
country  T” 

My  dame  replied,  considerately:  “A  city 
residence  has  many  advantages,  but  the 
home  of  my  dreams  has  always  had  a gar- 
den and  a woodland.” 

“ There  is  one  point  settled.  We  will  live 
in  the  country ; it  costs  less,  and  one  gets 
more  for  his  money.  Next,  to  what  point 
of  the  compass  shall  we  direct  our  reconnoi- 
tring glasses?  How  would  you  like  the 
North  ?” 

“ It  is  too  cold  in  winter,  and  the  people 
are  too  busy  to  enjoy  life.” 

“ And  the  South  ?” 

“Is  too  feverish  and  Southern.” 

“ Then  there  is  the  boundless  West  open 
to  ns,  with  climate  to  order;  no  local  nar- 
rowness; no  antiquated  opinion ; no  ances- 
tral dignity  to  weight  one  down  like  the  Old 
Man  of  the  Sea;  no  rats  nor  haunted  cham- 
bers— all  fresh  and  free  aud  hojieful  as 
youth — ” 

“Neither  is  there  any  settled  society;  no 
ancestral  trees;  none  of  those  mingled  sweet 
and  sad  traditions  that  make  home  sacred. 
Their  towns  are  encampments,  their  villages 
picket  posts,  their  cottages  sentry-boxes  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  Civilization.  There  can 
be  no  homes  there  until  the  conquest  is  com- 
plete.” 

“Then  we  shall  find  a suitable  resting- 
place,  I am  sure,  among  the  ancient  settle- 
ments of  the  Eastern  sea-board,  where  long 
attrition  has  polished  the  manners,  and  time 
mellowed  the  crudeness  of  individual  opin- 
ion ; where  the  growth  of  quiet  centuries 
overshadows  the  old  gambrel-roofed,  dor- 
mcr-wimlowed  dwellings;  where  green  and 
flower-decked  slopes  and  hazy  landscapes 
have  not  been  scarred  nor  marred  by  rail- 
road ents  or  factory  chimneys ; where  sober- 
paced  habit  in  business  or  pleasure  remains 
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you  would  cure  to  sec*  it  agaut,  J did  not 
suppose  your  brief  sojourn  there  bad  inspired 
any  local  attachment.  and,  as  1 understand, 
the  old  piano  is  a wreck  and  ruin — most  like- 
ly not  inhabitable;  aud  as  lor  society,  it  i<* 
extinct,  or  worse,” 

Madame  leaned  her  tlnsbed  cheek  upon 
tier  band  and  spoke, .thoughtfully  «*  “ 1 would 
rather  make  my  borne  there  than  in  any 
place  I have  ever  seen:  and  it  you  are  not 
averse,  l should  he  content  to  keep  bouse 


nostartUd  by  rumbling  trains  or  steam-whis- 
tles; where  those  veueratdc  bull  s-eyc  watch- 
es which  onr  great-grandfathers  brought 
from  England  still  endeavor  to  keep  time 
on  tick,  and  with  uplifted  hands  protest 
against  the  centralizing  tyranny  of  the. sun  ; 
where  the  newspaper  miters  lmt  once  a 
week,  the  telegraph  is  tinkiunVin  ami  hon- 
or is  spelled  with  a 

"Alas!”  sighed  my  lady,  "your  sketch  is 
too  .suggesti  ve of  stagnat  ion  and  decadence  : 
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pnv-  in  a shed  bv  the  ruined  walls  until  we  can 
s.  ill  have  every  thing  repaired  and  relit  ted  A» 
not  for  society,  the  richest  grapes  jive  tlumc 
con-  which  spring  from  volcanic  ashes.” 

U A£  any  rate,  wo  can  go  and  see.” 
rasa  And  so  we  packed,  made  our  formal  bow, 
1 my  and  departed. 

I the  The  old  place  referred  to  was  not  an  an- 
e for  central  home  endeared  by  habit  and  family 
the  traditions,  nor  was  it  a dapper  modern  eot- 
nag-  ta^tv  convenient,  sanitary,  and  picturesque. 
n re-  If  was  only  tx  plain, ohN’ivshiooed,  square 
brick  house  on  the  outskirts  of  a quiet  village 
Why  in  lihv Virginia  moun tains.  KiyO' years  Iwa- 
k to  fore,  wife  and  l hud  set  up  housekeeping,  and 
passed  our  brief  honey-moon  there.  Our 
hiug  planning  and  planting  hud  been  interrupt- 
ined  ed  by  iho  storms  of  revolution,  Mint  now 
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ises.  The  brick  walls  were  clingy  and  weath- 
er-stained. They  had  been  pierced  with 
loop-holes  for  musketry,  and  here  and  there 
scarred  by  bullets,  bnt  they  stood  solidly 
and  substantially  uninjured.  The  shingles 
had  sprung  and  curled  until  the  roof  re- 
sembled a frizzled  hen.  The  bare  rafters 
showed  through  a loug  rip  caused  by  a 
glancing  cannon-shot,  and  near  one  of  the 
chimneys  was  a large  opening  whose  charred 
edges  indicated  the  work  of  fire.  The  shat- 
tered panes  and  entire  absence  of  sashes  in 
many  of  the  upper  windows  indicated  that 
the  house  was  tenantless.  The  wooden 
portico  at  the  eu trance  had  parted  from  the 
wall  and  fallen  prone,  lumbering  the  ap- 
proach with  its  wreck.  The  whole  ground 
was  inclosed  with  a rude  hybrid  fence,  made 
up  of  remnants  of  the  old  palings,  eked  out 
with  rough  boards,  pine  logs,  and  worm- 
fence  rails  dragged  from  the  neighboring 
fields.  There  was  no  gate,  but  we  easily 
climbed  the  fence,  and  made  our  way  to  the 
front-door.  This  was  stained,  battered,  and 
defaced  with  rude  carvings  and  scribblings, 
but  there  was  neither  latch  nor  knob  vis- 
ible, and  it  was  firmly  closed.  Stepping 
back,  I gave  the  barrier  a heavy  blow  with 
my  boot-heel,  when  it  fell  inward  with  a 
loud  bang,  which  reverberated  through  the 
house.  At  the  same  instant  a black  cat, 
with  green  glaring  eyes,  tied  with  a spit  and 
a yowl,  escaping  through  one  of  the  broken 
windows. 

But  to  us  this  had  never  been  the  abode 
of  fear,  so  we  eagerly  entered  the  storm- 
ed fortress.  We  found  no  other  enemies 
there  than  sileuce,  emptiness,  and  dirt,  but 
enough  of  the  latter  to  have  appalled 
feebler  natures  than  ours.  My  compan- 
ion’s courage  was  of  a quality  which  rose 
to  meet  the  direst  emergencies.  As  she  sur- 
veyed the  interior  she  gave  vent  to  her  feel- 
ings with  a vehement  whistle — which  in  a 
woman  1 take  to  he  an  equivalent  for  swear- 
ing in  a man. 

44  Good  gracious,  husband,  what  a pig-sty ! 
Why,  it  will  require  a mouth’s  hard  scrub- 
bing to  make  it  habitable.” 

And  no  wonder.  It  had  been  alternate- 
ly a rendezvous  for  Union  Leaguers  and  reb- 
id raiders,  picket  post,  guard-house,  cavalry 
barrack,  and  block-house,  having  changed 
hands  between  the  contending  factions  at 
least  fifty  times  during  those  four  lawless 
years.  From  ceiling  to  wash-board  its  once 
white  walls  were  scratched  and  scribbled 
over  with  the  records  of  its  diversified  occu- 
pancy— names  which  figured  on  regiment- 
al rolls  from  all  the  States  from  Maine  to 
Texas,  with  scraps  of  soldier  wit  in  prose, 
verse,  and  pictorial  illustration,  exhibiting 
all  the  varieties  of  opinion  engendered  by 
local  prejudice  and  political  exasperation, 
and  couched  in  a phraseology  which  would 
have  done  honor  to  the  44  army  in  Flanders.” 


However,  the  ceilings  indicated  no  serious 
leakage,  and  the  floors  were  sound,  except 
in  front  of  the  hearths  iu  tlio  lower  rooms, 
where  the  planks  had  been  burned  through 
until  the  mouldy  depths  of  the  cellar  ap- 
peared between  the  charred  sleepers;  hut 
up  stairs  we  found  a room  which  we  con- 
cluded might  be  made  presently  habitable, 
and  next  proceeded  to  inspect  the  back 
building — kitchen  aud  accessories. 

The  back-door  had  a lock,  bnt  the  hasp 
yielded  to  the  first  pull.  As  I stepped  out 
on  the  porch  I suddenly  struck  a vicious 
blow  with  my  cane,  and  with  an  exclama- 
tion of  disgust  sprung  back  into  the  door- 
way, nearly  upsetting  my  companion,  who 
was  just  coming  out.  A large  copper-head 
snake,  which  had  been  sunning  himself  on 
the  planks,  wriggled  over  into  the  grass 
with  a broken  back,  where  I soon  dis- 
patched him. 

At  this  point  a voice  inquired,  somewhat 
authoritatively,  44  Who  dat  da,  fussiu’  round 
da  now  ?”  Looking  up,  I saw  an  old  negro 
man  standing  by  the  open  well  with  a tin 
bucket  iu  his  hand.  I advanced  aud  de- 
manded with  equal  grufthess  who  he  was 
and  what  he  was  doing  there.  As  I spoke 
our  fellow-citizen  of  color  dropped  his  buck- 
et, and  hastening  forward,  seized  my  extend- 
ed hand  iu  both  his. 

“ Why,  master,  I’s  mighty  glad  to  see  you 
back  safe  and  sound,  I is  dat.  Dis  country 
ben  mighty  lonesome  sence  soldiers  went 
away.  Now  things  begin  to  look  up  agin 
sence  folks  cornin’  back.” 

I responded  cordially  and  sincerely  to  ray 
old  freedman’s  greeting,  for  his  opportune 
appearance  solved  a difficulty  which  had 
been  worrying  me  since  onr  arrival.  41  Un- 
cle George,”  said  1, 44  is  your  family  with  you 
now  t” 

“Yes,  Sir;  my  wife  and  a grown  daugh- 
ter;” and  he  pointed  to  his  cottage  at  the 
edge  of  a wood  not  more  than  a hundred 
yards  distant. 

44  Go  at  once  and  bring  them  here,  with  a 
tub,  a broom,  aud  a floor-cloth.” 

George  soon  returned  with  liis  re-enforce- 
ments, who  went  to  work  with  such  zeal  that 
in  an  hour  the  room  was  fairly  swept  ami 
washed,  the  trunks  carried  up,  and  a brisk 
fire  sparkling  in  the  chimney  to  dry  off  the 
dampness. 

I then  dispatched  my  zealous  assistant 
with  a written  order  to  a friendly  neigh- 
bor, at  whose  house  a part  of  our  furni- 
ture had  l>een  stored  for  safe-keeping,  aud 
in  an  hour  more  our  chamber  wus  modestly 
but  habitnbly  furnished. 

By  this  time  the  sun  was  declining, so  we 
dismissed  our  assistants  with  a gratuity, 
and  orders  to  return  at  eight  next  morning. 
Then  we  opened  our  respective  trunks,  and 
wife  spread  a clean  napkin  upon  our  bit  of  a 
table,  while  I displayed  my  camp  equipage 
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of  tin  plates,  cups,  spoons, 
knives,  on 1 1 folks  for  two. 

Then  notdauie  rejoined  by 
excavating  from  her  trav- 
elling basket  .1  Ml  ore  ofei'isp  ,;  ;■ 

btMllil.S  Jn*lte<l  ham.  Stil- 
lull  cIivcm*.  anti  snijur  rakes,  ; *: 

then  a gla**  jar  containing 
gr<»un«l  cotfee,  ami  ft  small 
tea-caddy.  We  decided  on 
tea  for  the  evening  hover- 
flge.  mi  the  little  colfee-pot 
n.e.  v.«  t a-.nle.iiml  we  brew- 
- d our  < in  ok  in  a rail  pmve- 
iaiii  nip.  The  meal  was  ex-  ISH^Hhx 
celleut,  anil  any  deficiency 
sup- 

pheil  by  the  exhilarating 
consciousness  that  we  were 
aT  home  — for  the  first  time 
iu  five  vein's. 

When  it  got  <1  ark  mail  a mo  ji  V 

produced  a pair  of  wax  can- 
tiles,  which  were  lighted,  'SS®  $ 
and  accommodated  in  the 

socket  a of  a brace  of  in  sty  ' - 

bayonet*  which  we  found 
sticking  ready  in  cither  end 
of  the  wooden  mantel-piece.  The  light- 
ing developed  another  lack  in  our  e&ttib- 
lishment,  which  was  speedily  supplied  by 
tacking  up  several  stiperiliions  night-gow  ns 
and  calico  dresses  to  serve  as  curtains  to 
the  window*,  Then  w e sat  down,  looked 
around  our  manage,  repeating  the  word 
Home  a dozen  times  over,  and  laughing  in 
each  other’s  faces  from  pure  lightness  of 
heart.  Our  hilarity  reverberated  through 
the  vacant  house  with  a strange,  hollow 
sound,  :iml  we  stopped  to  listen. 

“1  hear  persons  whispering  there  in  the 
passage. ’’  said  my  companion,  edging  her 
chair  closer  t*i  mine.  Indeed,  it  seems  as 
if  they  were  in  the  room  with  ns.  There 
was  tin  door  whatever  to  our  chamber,  and 
the  floor*  Isdowr  were  only  fastened  by  a 
prop  ami  a stone,  while  the  windows  were 
quite  open.  So  l took  my  revolver  in  one 
hand  and  a caudle  in  the  other  to  explore 
the  dark  passage.  Ere  I had  left  the  room 
the  caudle  I carried  was  extinguished  with 
a sudden  putt'.  Wife  gave  a little  shriek. 
1 started  back  and  presented  my  cocked  pis- 
tol. Then  a hat  flopped  in  my  face  and  fell 
!*>  tin*  door. 

“ Pshaw  !”  I exclaimed ; **  what  nonsense ! 

1 might  have  known  it.  Why,  the  room  is 
full  of  them.”  So  I relighted  the  caudle, 
put  up  my  weapon,  and  we  had  another 
laugh  over  the  adventure. 

At  length  it  was  bed- time,  and  the  fa- 
tigues ami  excitement*  of  the  day  hud  made 
the  hour  cordially  welcome.  I am  u good 
sleeper,  and  did  not  tarry  long  by  the  way. 
Some  time  in  the  night.  I was  mused  by  a 
shake  aunt  an  anxious  inquiry  from  my  part- 
Vou  LVIIl.-Ka  544.-l« 
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nev:  “ Husband,  what  dreadful  noise  was 
that  ?”  I didn’t  know,  and  suggested  she 
had  had  t he  nightmare,  or  perhaps  had  heard 
me  so  ring.  She  indignantly  rejecitHl  the 
explanation.  The  noise  was  something 
frightful,  fiendish,  unlike  any  thing  she  had 
ever  beard  before.  “ There ! there  ! don’t 
you  hear  it  f” 

“ Oh,  that  is  not  hing  but  a complimentary 
serenade  ottered  by  the  natives — a nocturne 
from  l hr  Fmtchiitz  vocalized  by  a pair  of 
screech-owls  in  the  garret;”  aud  before  the 
song  was  ended  I was  off  again.  My  cool* 
uess  was  rather  insultiug,  hut  mndduie  got 
her  revenge,  for  be  fore  morning  I was  jolted 
from  m y dreams  by  a crash  which  made  the 
house  tremble.  Sitting  bolt-upright  in  bed, 
I stared  w ildly  around. 

4‘  Hut  hark  J— -thnt  henry  somul  brinks  In  once  monr, 

A*  If  the  cloud*  It*  echo  would  repeal; 

A oil.  nearer,  clesrer,  iletelUer  than  before: 

Arm!  arm!  it  in — it  I*  the  cannon’s  opening  rooi.” 

Then  my  placid  spouse  asked  a very  simple 
and  obvious  question:  Husband , do  you 
think  the  roof  leaks  any  where  over  this 
room  f” 

I collapsed  with  a response  w hich  w as  in- 
direct but  patriotic:  “0  my  country!  bow 
sweet,  and  licnctieeut  is  peace !”  anil  the  next 
hour  passed  in  the  tnost  blissful  conscious- 
ness of  rest  and  security  under  our  own  roof- 
tree.  Our  mountain  tlmnilcr-storin  howled 
through  the  forest e and  reverberated  from 
cloud  to  cliff,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents  on  the 
roof  and  splashed  by  pailful*  through  the 
broken  windows;  hut  to  nm  H sounded  like 
the  voice  nf  an  old  and  familiar  friend — n 
boisterous  but  cheery  welcome  home. 
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XS>VmTir^  tiuwned  Ml •■iit’Urb i; **  J)d hnAo.  family  trader  fJUe 

&ud  Oftf  ToveiUe  .'A  JH  ♦ lit*  ^*Ui4  »»r<.^‘(  }:  Irnl/iu,  poroh  i\<U‘i\ 

*vlk>,  ‘*»th )» \Vji&  honr  After  iu>v;iV>£s  tlsri^  fy&fcfiy  f by* 

<>ur  wi'ndoiv.  i r*»se  and  kimlM a tire,  pngrni’lty  of  <»nr  own  domain.  wk»  vr*ifc<<l 
sviilt  ii  m*  w |uov-litiot  munfry  in  a pleasure  about  lb*  vf)bi£d  4Im(  si  si  bed  vmme  ydd  ,).•- 
n>tbrr  Htitii  a ta*#l»~  Madame  followed,  amt  *|uaiutam.e>$\  from  wkom  ^ ptfiiurr)!  y.m»- 
Atd  « Vn i tit  bjrowdtijg  dih'd^4  fdd  1i#*r»r^e,  dry  hiieiv^Hug  Hebis*  nt  k»r>d 
u ho  w»*  mi  hand  bad  brought  eg#*,  anvh  X iu> vy u i7 ibd4: 

loittrr,  ?uoi  loitk,  U>nle*  ft  Itf  \vjh»U' J v'MOditioo  of  Uni  ak-Syft*  iM*ede«l.-to 

ityeiyer  • potato*-*.  A roindderidr  neighbor  ■ yxif'y  mil  ><»i#  vr^>^f  n^*aTnk)jHhifitMU . 
mil  d'U«v spot  a-  Itiwtet  o£ mil#,  \iitht  tttut  broiy prbiTptfofc ■/■&.&*  'a lJ bge-j. her  *vh*».Unt- 

VV  i>li  fltiafe;'  w ♦*  ltrenkia^h‘4  in-  i &Tii*,  Yes  »d*r iiud:  yt*J  r^MiOi^U  t\w 

add  iifti)  aa  fodfa  ftW  didmtfv,  : l ^dter  lui lit itri^i ^r»-iv*H’; 

;;  ’•'■/*  ’.  . • : / , ’,  ' ':«•}'  *•  ;yyy.  ' Tht***  pf  Ihv  vb/tbrwlVs 

party  wore  feliU  .trio  arr (v- 
jsnnt  iniexj^THool  bourn- 

j ty  winry  and>i\iK^caf)odf* 

\ of  juthlir - olliv-o  f/i  uo«brUk<- 

•'  ;o';|  • ' f ' wawnidltfbor;  yitdW  t$i>.  ijfcr 

li  --.  r®  '.feared.  oK*vk  -rfjitt  j>ov^yf> 

i ;:'jy  . •'ijg*  * • ! ■ *;  ;H  v :«><d  i-aukvnn^:  Wi’tv  ;d^<! 

> - ) tfrikrijjjft  jfo  'pti  y$i  j.o.  ttmt 

J^y?  , t l fdirrrd,  kttl  fur  tfir  ntf»^t  ^vart 

I ;!j|;  V\  ’ tvrh‘  mi  tm^kiUtM.J  in  U»t*  'i* t* 

||^  . ..;‘v  . ” \\  ;’:  f>t>cr(M)M.(ru<Mmfi  art  U*  Ut*  *it' 

■ -ii1®  :$■  ’*^r  t | ''.'  ’ .v.of  Tt-iw*  vrt>rv*v IfMv^vryv.iwd 

;J;j;;lf : w 1 ":*iy,.  v ’■'  yjj  wor  ka  of  j if»  j.»ort  iitictt, 

g iuiil  w hi  i’ll  adojM  N*d  irf  tu>  d**- 

)'..TI*:|  ■•  •.  *‘ " .y  .;v'  %L:  * '■  WiUl  a ^nh-r- 

TiMff  Of  t'V  ow.  v.r  * 

'hr  ’-^/a  / tMiiirov^yfti  jiifif-yioi 

/4  .F  i- ; n inf  oud 

■ •_ ' an»>*m3id  **dr 

; " >4-  V ^ lot,  • wo  ftfldhl  : ttffdiuW;-  fkc 

S ' A,  ' .V  '.},-  v.- 

^ :s  WUk  a 1IHI<  dipkutiai  v mi«.l 

' ey.tva  WO  a?  r*u»iv- 

Jv  fiHvlKMl  thorn  koik. 

>-  ' ?vmv  ooioiitr'uoud  i loi  trtoKf. 

^ m_J*'  v iliui: 

• iljfj-jU:  -o  •■'■_'  doirH^fic, 

• * **  ^r'v  ■ * . .*/•.*••  tin?  >>v4^n  nfa« 

I auJvaisi-tiiii.  v,o.  «m 

. . iioii?,/f  an<i  »:ur*io>i  iitirf-t t{* 

-J  ■•  lvnfly, f']'*wwlino  f i»o 

, ^ rii^irnin^v  n\  1k»  oj‘,|,u 

nfitiki  »i£,  ]f1  ‘ 

>viuiiU«inA.  aoddhv<d*Og«  lu  1 lio  **\<*U>. 

in  os  jjtid  im  rainy  •*!:»>  .V  Vlu*, 

Nmy  vmiitil  jiljd  tc fronhetk  we  ^reut  down  table  \v:is  npix  ad  n ifh  dfftAviii^ 

:f*.f  • in  T!»y>Hormri£  #il  f 

owionno  wain  d»-n v.b<'*;d  to  bnd  bore  ft**  v»T»«i.  ■dir-f  yl-o{ t 

^)Hi'.4-  of  iit^r ;f o^e.1  ;Ou|  ! » i ! ? -. I V vtllrivJdnT.y  •? t H t -ftfod  ;> * n i i V ■>»iv:«rOi'Trj|1  aJ  Vob^i'rd;.i!to\  r-rti- 

U.*  irur^  «>f  xs  osto  >tnd  t »<i;i  (•*••1 . Tt.tN  hi!  for  *f).o?(Uim  >a>  (.1^ 

t -o  ibo.f vvk'Hn"  yard  jMid-^iudMft  \m»’  ,r.  v;il-  mmnWf  tuVr  fUt- 

.ki»n^  ad'  tv^otln  >o*»s,i>i  t|>.'  otidM  iif  |.»t  to.*  'ttC  pklii&i  'ti fir.,  curly 

h :«  «>r?uon*  frun  nvov  anti  sot  »•»  al  find  ev>  n erihiuifV'-d '•(♦«>*' • 

- i > : * < K irro.;  M ill  TOorOai  ikoir  tUriO  v !n>;*d<*.  >if  -ini'.  0*2  pl/xb’*  o,  ht*  b ro<|t*in^  )lio  r*K- 

V>  aw  tk*‘  id.mn.Yf  iddytyt'ftivd  WftIWj*  urciwt'  of  di iTwy iff  Va^nifkr^-Ointtt!*- 

vyt  sh^riwl;  raldum  *?mWI  « io,  Han- 

»|naifw, ‘.and  Myr  id  t he*  ylv>y  l ^l.u*t  u ivd  b-*x  h.a.n  . . «ki»u.*  aU,.  tnv;invi\fl. 

ihnt  trnif  dig  Jwkotrejy  the  l “u i 'IbtOMi -i;»tir:  Jwfime 

* •(<!  nt  llu-  ivt  iiV^ifv  . \S \ *vof»‘fa**d  n«-r VOn*-.  -‘0*sbuMi  bnfniv'ift?  tho  iiitd*  nv^W  iM ' •*  hr»d 
Iv  (nr  ttiY  Uu«'fp-l4f  t()|f  >‘!U»k*'  1 bod  Iviib  if  nUil  OUiu  otn <;>H*rl  ibrtf  iiotif  on  iloiuorttif  nr.*hi- 
♦fic.ilfj  f|»ffpatei>(V»l  Umve  yy*itrt^  ny<#^  wibioh  • tr>rtfir<y  and  rims  rjiv^rs  important  and  per- 
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HOME. 


i'i'-MiiU  questions  hud  been 
MUkd  beyond  disoussiom 
There  wsw  no  arrangement 
for  ventilation  except  the  ill- 
Kiting  doors  ami  windows, 
and  no  -.beating  apparatus 
Imt  the  ample  open  tire- 
places.  Hutisfaetorv  drain- 
age lijwl  been  insured  by  the 
natural  slope  of  the  ground, 
while  the  win  »u  his  diurnal 
course  w armed  all  the  walls 
arid  shone  for  several  hours  ; ; . 

in  all  the  windows,  because  : 

the  square  house  sat  with  its  A 

tour  corners  directly  toward 
the  four  cardinal  points  of  / .bjfe 

the  compass.  iVlf® 

Wo  hasten  to  exonerate  j,! , \%wM. 
our  ancestral  builders  from  • 
any  suspicion  of  design  in 
this  happy  location:  it  was  | ! • 
simply  a topographical  ue- 
eewufy  imposed  by  the  trend  '^’^8 

of  the  narrow  valley  and  Wssui « 
conformity  with  the  village 
street,  as  dou htleas  the  sin-  ; 
cere  solidity  of  the  walls  and  IJpgS* 

awkward  strength  of  the 
ti  in  l»e  is  were  also  at trihu ta- 
ble to  their  ignorance  of  that.  wOS 

superior  craft  w hich  teaches  ^%mjnrj 

our  modern  artificer  to  put  , 

up  a “shoddy  job*’  at  once  J 

more  showy  and  more  costly, 

Hnl  wo  were  rather  at- 
tached to  the  old  ivv/rmc,  and 
did  not  propose  to  disturb  the  antiquated 
simplicity  of  our  dwelling  further  than 
might  be  required  to  adapt  it  somewhat  to 
tiie  new  era  in  domestic  service.  To  this 
end  there  was  to  lie  a re-adjustment  of 
spaces,  a rtqmrii  tinning  of  rooms,  and  a cor- 

into  doors 


when  the  fiiiTKhcd  plans  yvere  at  length  tri- 
umphantly exhibited  for  her  inspect  ion  and 
approval.  She  viewed  them  coldly,  and 
with  a curl  of  the  lip  that  was  almost  scorn- 
ful. She  had  no  doubt  they  were  very  clev- 
erly drawn,  and  all  according  to  rule.  She 
knew  very  little  about  architectural  details, 
but  as  far  ha  alie  understood  them,  she 
could  see  no  provision  for  closets  ami  bow- 
windows. 

There  it  was  at  last.  There  was  to  be  a 
battle.  1 detested  closets,  and  bow-windows 
were  ruinously  expensive.  Hite  wanted  two 
closets  ami  at  least  one  bow- window  in  ev- 
ery room  in  the  house.  I hoped  these  ex- 
travagant demand*  Were  Only  intended  to 
elicit  favorable  offers  of  compromise,  so  I 
erased  a rustic  porch  on  the  south  west  face 
of  the  building,  overlooking  the  croquet 
ground  and  sundry  pictured  beds  of  /lowers. 
“ llerc,”  said  I,“i*  one  bow-window,  a tine 
roomy  one.  big  enough  to  take  tea  in,  with 
a charming  outlook.** 

My  prompt  compliance  was  rewarded 
with  an  encouraging  smile  and  a coaxing 
query.  “Now  couldn't  you  put  one  here  to 
the  parlor — here,  just  opposite  V1 

“ 1 could  very  readily  with  my  pencil,  but 
our  bank  account,  1 fear— T> 


responding  change  of  window 
and  doors  into  windows.  The  public  stair- 
way ( which  is  u tradition  of  palatial  and 
mauoriitl  architecture  quite  out  of  place  in 
the  simple  home  of  a democratic  citizen) 
was  to  be  dislocated  and  made  private. 

For  the  rest,  we  had  seen  so  many  sturdy 
W*ys  and  rosy  girls  nurtured  in  houses  which 
violated  all  the  sanitary  rules  at  once,  and 
hail  enjoyed  so  much  cheerful  hospitality 
and  substantial  comfort  in  the  most  incon- 
venient habitations  ever  contrived  by  igno- 
rance assisted  by  a perverse  ingenuity,  that 
oar  reformatory  zeal  was  as  often  checked 
by  sentimental  doubt*  as  it  was  by  financial 
prudence. 

My  superior  technology  and  facile  pencil 
had  thus  far  secured  lue  an  easy  advantage 
in  all  our  discussions,  Indeed,  in  ad  aim*  had 
continued  to  yield  her  positions  with  such 
flattering  facility  that  I began  to  suspect 
«br  was  drawing  me  into  some  ambuscade. 

Her  masked  batteries  were  developed 
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a mi  gvitimy  4%\  ft  *«*  ,^tr$  SV#  a M>M"W  HKXdy 
In'  tecno)  u foliar.  a no hlicJ  4kliv»v^,  Atf  ?:|i » *ovoiy 
Mzv  r wit  I i ^1 1 eU  *'%i  frb$&, < Ira  wy  re*  *votl 
t«T  i ho.  tir\ ■•i*-«.i«i>-—  Uu:  >v h/*)o  ooinmi^oo 
d »> jntr  r MiCift  >4ii<lKr  lioMlinl 

betj&t.  tlrUji  forir  mulbt v**fiity  ^cat- 

• t'fvO  it!5,‘.‘V«'(  lh» 

'V ' _ hr  I VI  uU-fVvV  of  Vuy  t'UnjNbin; afteueed  m> 

ddvsu^rtfv  for  tile  m*uriemyhm  when  u *<nv:: 
£Uj  b tw*  In  v betid  iui  I n ( e ji >$o  Ik  they  can  any  - 
by  argaunnit. . ^M>4  howvyyt. 
iiiir  wifi  5 ngu ek>io  gl*a  my  w iu  m • 

a titivh  ni  tbv?  friuu?  t i ph* ' f yjvl pf a t h jg  J te r 

■»‘0nvh,ti'bh  that  »i  *\lia  imphwibJo  .tip  kct*}* 

ii  jffleV  being  riutH  eojkdmleil , all  the  tii  m 
/jVbi^'  a rtill ’wt»  o lllihy  l^ej*  Weto  fcttltea  to 
oseeuip  itib  phiim,  null  at  tilts  mul  uf  about 
six  truths  their  work  Ror~ 

«og  Uie  proofs  h\)  the  i’Vil  «pirt't»  whuh  had 
lunuf-riy  *1  imputed  the  *wcu|*mu*y  xxilb  uy 
hail  HopmtfciL  *W  the 

refumiehing. 

Mont  fuiti’nomrw  begot*  Vn  cMthn.'oasun  e ad 
iff  ai»4  J>n»ia*  fclife  hl:gUiliilig  of  iua~ 

■t *ir>;  IfWiMirig  ha*  l^tn  ji  wvy  uncertHki  and 
ticklish  huMihesa.  llte  abandmtniewi  of 
that  jcuti  tract  iu, tjtfliM 

tougu  i$  cm i t be  pbpn£<of  £»Wsi&r  swtv  &8i  btr 
U?m  eatiJsiCMl  by  t\w  tj h e i^k- 
turn i ^ luUK  a sink*  fm-  higli^r  ; 

i'ati  euMly:  l^Ut'vo  iIm'  Uiuiiiyiai  w4Ct  \n* 

wiiU  m ihb  tqncnwifr*}  i>f  tltw  t»f 

Csh0uji5r  t i<fcyi  miriett  lit  thtual  i?tvrat«*4^ « iJ 
wit* -ii'<ft  di Attppwiniimiiit  itr lmtj  that  »«r.  ilie 
^ ^tihiuioii  ti>  Migirmg  **  AH  H suih 
jnucli  n*  th«  mi 4 iii- 

•<r»^Pdd:  in  rr^ritiiig  t h at  gntgvum  ietfilicii 

*■* €m  thj*  iiiouTii  of  Moriaib  it>v_  > 

'v;v  /•//;;;.  'iiutU  .by  .^rof^n  ^ .',  ;.;i\V \ vj!’  * 

miuu^  til « $&#$$$ 

vV*f.(s»aHl^  Jmut^iU-  tht*  t»ui 

Fr^ji^h  tA  1)an|vHijjHCy  <iiJil  rmn  ; 

vV^ii  Walfidfe'  wiws  i'riiHhod  % 

an  anibi  riniiM  vULi,  and  itvorpt-  Pnu »<•*.*  Tr;«i?{ 
wtttii  n»tn  UM|ir*iftwtlu^H>  all  u < t if  i'-t; 

fto  Uy  finuilia. 
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infwt'O titoi  mi*  wi }ji  sii  acf|HivsK.’<>M, 

* * \Vit?jty  i I \ yf%  >yS  li  tty  m » 4 l*#,1  Hh1  V ^ it  h 

<>ury  * iu.H\  a*  it  ffi  to  hi*  «(«c|»  a big  um;/1 

^ Aml  iti.tvv'  iiov  Vbi-  Wbitf  gai’tii 

fi»  V < Vr  0 1 ^v  i f U «t  0 £»  1 > 

&ifft  iy?,j->!fg(l  yfitlx  a 5?  ad . frirttyttvA- h r 
f:  xviia f.  do  yofi.  wan  t.  inUi  <«.»  uiany  r»ot‘k^t«i 
hi  your  loai  ^ a ud 

* •-/*  ^;vnl  1,  u uri!  n^fhl  to  U<*  ninJo 

iiurcjrant  hi.  carry  variiMm  little  a^nivolB  ti* 
Jim  efitutbri'  Hiy  ivhieb,  Ks 

liW  *Vhu  doirf, 

bKmu  to  rhrjrgc  eicf-ro  an:? 

bit*  lov  Uif  ir  uiulfipliciiy,  ^vinch  i'^  oirenor  a 
euuBO  ii’i«i  losj*  iban 

it  Kciw  are  try  no 

wiMUift  u gra  hviton.%  iostit  vitio)} . Tlttt>  cl  ip 
tlit*  pow,  u<  Mioy  i\o  tVtir  proponion^  vi‘ 
til’d  iMonis ; avr*  o.mfopcd,  ».Utk,  lioisty  t»4r- 
Ifor*  ipr  rt 4*rtti1  a ; rmjmiagiiig  boli^,  where 
you  iuav  tiud  thing  vju-ojO  ’vh.it  vou 

a iv -looking  mr  t rocopt^u  lo  (<*r  «1).  tlie-  tro^b 
t b » r oiigj ir  to  Imifi to}  Mir  gi i#xi  ^ % |4|fe? 

1 ag  r tpU  Wga rrv^l^,  witb  ^ w r-,j'ungit ng  1 orb> 
m i \ b»»r  k+tv*. | com rlv^nyt  * \vbo?U  he 
*u*t  rotugo  of  ^^rial  TUifrttiu^*- 
;h  ImuyHm  ^Un£tkex  hut  BiRvuld  we  vpr  tm  to  j- 
tn  ip  bpmc.n  '"•v:Vv,'y  v;;/: 

Mmianie  Ibioiowl  with  Mv>hrow^  twKvul 
iti  a^taziuiuViif,  4iu<i  ifv^rte  yTulofi, 

put  itt  tier  DMien^oiodee,  m : J nev- 

>r  ciuo'ei>>vi  linif.  Kiicjlt  mnt\tMrrf&:  coithl  lie 
;fetift>Haii.)'8il  by  an  enUj^iieiierl  heuig. 
ttiigjvf  be  e x e i u a tt  iguoMn  t sa  ? w?vP 

fcame*  aU  in  a *ikiii-, 

<*r  a t<r  lioiwokiiopiiig 

sOf  but  »v  bero  jo  the  wiibrf  wide 

Wort*}  it$  a tehf ikiiihi  ii/ui^AViio  id  i»e«h>  w 
hw  table  ejVilia,  bof  boil  JiiifUu  her  }>iekhfi» 
Aw*}  h'H her  rtifctfa  *h’e8Mea,  hiris, 
arid  hAvitlhoiCyB,  mnl  all  nor  pr0g;h<8tfi  v e and 
jtz- tuitriHLiuv^  Ap  ji  li iWiebs  of  c t vi i r/eit  lib.^u *. 
upping 


In  abort,  oilt  miituuu^  ex - 
hihiliMi  aa  nuo*b  .uff iictr  trmUiimuh  ‘ vun* 
iiiiig*’  in  dpvi^vna  fhf-U*  biiU  ii»  they  luMl- 
done  io  r(»r»r  vvnrk\  Jint  vo  litru  tvu 
dcligbtfu  %\  itli  rh*:  tVxsri  1 1>  to  grumble,  .mu  wo 
bi I M-are*!  oH  with  affpiirerrt  »ireeyf«i!n^t  attii 
a\\i[  rojofet:*}  i).i  an  aiUimaUtl  btibiuc-e  m 
bnok. 

7*,bj«  eirMluiHt^nce,  e»iinlhuetl  vrifti 
pliiloapphy  oil  uty  ^Vf|r|  jiiid 


JtOM% 


&uat#hl*v  RiosreneeV  idmjtfl iHod  Un  busi- 
■*<%$#'  at :•  tawfahiujg  ttbwsirjieMW’y'.' ■ (1  think 

l he  1m/w*  window  did  tie*  ihrittf'  ;'«T *f£f 

Onr  did  fnndtiw,,  n‘li:>^Y<M!  <TOjri  its-  ;va- 
niici*  fdaWwv  of  rnoemdiiHud,  looked  a;>  rmith 
U.*tw  >:!wt  y$f  0»<t  .'wgfi ; siihs 

*MiniiV>rUlikC  that  Vi*.  imueiudtvd 
to  h>fckj*  U {hir{it>ejK  Invaifil 

etoutH  nwl  ittftfet.  wAre  ami  r«i- 

nov**;l  t<>  rank  {> a d ^ vv i*HS  W h ile  sue b new 
meeds  us  y©ro  needM  >’ A«\:  modesHy  obos- 
t*tw  imt  U*  ?V{U  lfy  expensive 

in  e* mg?**  i t>v  Hie  hull  t*u*  mUirum!  wild 
of  4tife  iigUi  mul  cl«iw>'aw*rd>Ng_ 
to  t he  *)!♦?  \V>.  had  pmm 

faioHV  foirtruk*  uihI  emfthre-iokcd  p»lnt- 
ing*  h?  rtigitify' out  |)iUior?  With  }uenm>!*  i\¥' 
.\  iigbttfj;  ehanieter  to  uiftke  ftbr  (luihiii- 
HK«n  cb^ifnl,  Ou  mtf  fjiiHiiit  xttd  . 

$tyt4JwHcii  %h}}}<€>  y&fi* 
bilH  t;f  $i ivet-ware  tvMch  hull  .norm?  by  ill' 
toifntfoe  ..or.  nijmpUinAiit,  while,  the  rhe-W 
■on  the  jriJiuTi'lff  were  thniked  by  tall  j>  fated 
eawllr^toeks  d?ri.l  pint  it  roil  p*ij*i‘;elaiu  itoww 
jKii-s;  a pimm,  & vto.Uft,  two  |u*sswi&  full  of 
book* ; a wiiaMMil  tliafdaymg  a colieefiob 
of  uMoerah,  fn^ih,  ami  various  arti 

eJes  of  vitro,  ,vinofi&  which  wore  at*  *o\  I s 

■ i, tyjjfc  2,  rggr  a wjhT~tnrkfc.Y3s 

bnuriU  a a 

im*t.  Xhrt  any  pray  yfeat:  mOM x«b$  ^hyf 
j Aus^ikabta  pt**%ort  far  comfort 

» *r  show  f Aiui  *o  wa  yklk^J  fttxfii 

yvwxo  t#v  room,  r e ga  viliiig  itiit  -am^b  go me *rte 

'v  i r h tpK'ai  4N.n»t*)ti <x*  noy  /.o^iily-  tlW  (I urn  Ain 
>Uo  n orJil  to  »ny  iin)[« rxiv« wibo  t , \ 

lor^ftvlfy  aMaitiing  frmn  any  Mf^aton  it» 

b-r  whieii  \-:o  loot  i^src  iu  iiiinif 
tor  &mtitx  f'rt  tttTf.?.flftyv>;  !NV>t  a ’*r^rii  #aiti 

■ abiyiii  oui^ir^nnt  fc*oi<a& 

^ b dtii  <iy  1 nyy it  5,:»y nir « * f ix  t l tj 

•Fw?t;to  Hrtr  l*ri$~&-brw:r  /Itiilt  it 

pt  ia  ./vi>}y  tv  my  i»av'.,  xhyu^UU  that  ! **y>i 
ntf  t ltt*  fVtlh'iVfin^  retuarks : 

^.lrV‘rrimH.y.  fli>t  gowVm  l>f  t bn 
Jtmijl.f jfitscl  iwlyttly  r o tba  glorimia  t m 
fotittioti  ai.'Mt  tiio  hiK.arioM.w  pai-o  ».■>•  of  kii*«M»'.: 

With  III©  nf  iU*moM-iUk.  opj.'ab*t!« 

th*'  h iicY  #3^ iiih** ceri *1  to  wmilo  ffc 

Itontfe/i  of  liitf  hfophv  AVHiie  the  trexo^fth 
»I00  tlattorio^,  5>»fi  niiigV  and  movaUy  id- 
-It  f*  Mkr  a rich  man's  civility — 
liuiiafiiMy  iwtU>lrnWmg:.  ih  return  thcjre- 
tm  w«- • io  t‘»nr  o«r  inft> 

gtnlrotnns X<n^y.hsj\f%  aiu.)  i>*sihcft»? 
fiM^nn*  ip  i‘<dim  oocttm??  to  uiamtath. 
In  Hits  rvgicm,  for  *otu%t  y^ars  to  fomh  at 
ll?«*  Nffi^.t  ^plr?ifMhVkpf  dmne^Hc  un' 
w ill  !><y  to  itAiHdt^  iUrcx^  Iroli'oimtp,  nmiuils  h 
day,  ut mV  H?  uin  otu  tuvxt-ilonr  imhift- 

h«r  } *% "t  Of tjr. s w ifU  ft  i honrf al  gr tint 

»•.  htio  !0*<  or;OtVf  ^JniUliiO  f«tnl  •UPsth;.  ttlftr 
ntiw  tHiiy  ^ofyo  uf  di  vctt  th©  ntH?npaijt»f  *d‘ 
a « Hy  hivoije  fr«mj  or  mbudiiof . .'H«»- 


^Tiiiv  !re-n»i a bii^htncnt  of  /»am  had  hoe ri 
eomiiicoretl  and  earritMl  on  pfiri  jumn  wdh 
fbe  i>‘hlti»iir  *»f  tin*  dwelling.  ( !»:«.<  had  it 
wilt*  sevon-fi.ot  sfdti  nak  )adih^, 
iUnUife  ndUed— an  in  ah  in*  \vh)rl»  s»>rv«n1 
h*  t’Hnnie  tlm  moral  af  aU  tbi*  jnvo 


ni lf>  ftw  it  iho  vi I lag»*.  here  ffb 

rofr^.iVtvd  feidf , h^mrkfjriitg  iuMv  imittr- 
\Uu»  at  th»>  wavkuion  \u  t h»>  IhViim  . and  <hjr- 
mg  Tlm'sdem  May'-  wonun^  ostaldVshed 
mir  h*\ul-i]\vAj tvr*  nmlftr  a rtm  wh^.riv  we 
planted  aird  ©rtpiTUi tended  Ho*  horticnU 
nt  rat  ifttfmm’mtftftB. 

N>i'b -r  to f>\  nor  inywtdf  had  an. v oraefi 
eat  k noft  ledge  of  g^.rdtmixig.  We  had  some 
v,l0m*  and  (djihlisdi  rocolle.efHih/i  r»f  baMog 
in  dropvdng  pea.^  atnl liejawis,  fthd  »>1 
i«Avhi^  been  jM^rimftt'd  to  jsH^ji  <varor  ovov 
tin*  mov>\  mki  cji tdt« ge  p Un  w.  Wb  lM  ulfcb 
i»pxy»  it  j&pxwV'tsviiHty  in  the  borders,  ami  o»o, 
joyed  tin*  ]itad#nr«i  of  ^einjg  onr  imtiaK 
iu  green  einbroUSt  r^-  Bni  tlnd; 
b^H)  in  ^^nld  hung  syne/'  ami  now  w.- 
vv*r*v  retying  yin  one  of  f>li«.s?s  rahiioifoex 
aud  Cmrie  Oeorge’s  prefchtiva*  bnt  rather 
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«xmK 


lm»i r . HI i-tx* two ft  iA  get  iii  MU' 
jjm$*  fn  Hn4  Mn»mm*?it>il  dopjunm'nf  wi* 
'were  YiyUoh  tirti!  it  apeak* 

0W*  fl»*  iiifjft*’  Af^JimuaMt* 
ornftrtrtHhnl  shrill*^ -wl\i Mr  on  Aim 
^tii>jpy4K  'A  nlvtil  f Ihtil  very  aIa* 

cfrktf\  ami  like  Mi*;- Jiunkfitj  eauM 

HoW  j(tU  Kif  AvfiH  f;i»‘aiyi|.  alifi 

■:  ehV erbvl  nilji  pjApiMit j tph?At*, 
Th^iy  y\v  n-  in  AloWiilt  * \:i  rir  f -hw  u f Yl  ref  il  -, 
mm H a?bi  ‘p^VgyRsifi-  I run, 4 ami  hhAyycjiig  ' 

Ahrbh*  11m*  in 

vin^  .Ni»*;js,kn  ,v*-  f*p<>  YVofit  iihv  p»m>f  . 

:.*'■»'*!■:  in*‘U*>ola  Hie  liitfi  and  vanwi 
iii1  m<><iiftan>>Mi<i<^  hn>min:j hot 

rofHnitl,  t lip  hlonm- 
itt^  tf wihhhl  A&lb  tiuya^f  i»‘ 

tnl i (mW'p-/  The  nf<mf ^ **£  Uo>  yaw  • 

marked  .by.  khistromiit-ir-  Waiters  id  hawthorn, 
wl}rt In  fim 
dnwlwi  ihAI*>  liy  HaKlntltonlDut  tlotirrsbrtfl  ur 
iU  ]»rki*\  wlvilt*  Hvm  kabina  with  ti*  VorftVrt oa  ' 
/nns*yvnl)Ui)k  «Hij  wbify  bhmnh^y  yrn< I rbe 
land  like  A \vva<h  The  l^**iWfpmiifyd  ’*1T~  | 
luge  street*  were  choked  with  ir.  ami  m set- 

Co  gte 


ting  tny  IVmm.t:  pyfrdft  W'A  cradicAtcd  el  (imps 
which  would  hniv  bw  u tl.o  'j»riiln  of  a t if y 
park.  In  ibn  \y(K>ilH  Wan>  gtiarh'd  Imdaodu 
trunk*  i»6opiPfi  wHff  tin*  Vlyginpi 
and  mi*runtiiig  tin*  .shadmsf  huw&ir&  of  wild 
grape.  Then*  whre  lirrt*  aiiil  pyrtwiiij/liv  Vyf 
Hchmi-rlothed  rocks  radiant  with  wild  pink, 
uratea,  .fiml  iddmAH#-  Tin*te 
^priugs  crinkling  turn?  tunl 

nun  linking  iVrnniir>  that,  wet#;]-  euptigh  In 
break  m ppihu^imtk*  la -vuir. ^Ifh 

iHiyv.  A mi  4 «?iirJi*  ^ntTounflTngy  iTecall^l 
tin1  wonl»  of  Mlohaol  Aiig^ht, wlbftb 
to  ftbtmn  to  tiiii^jk’  St,  Pi'tejM  Ivn  |t> 

take  a lant  sulmirmg  look  At  iSivrl  Ftmmtine 
triumph  of  Ih'nnaUrKohi : 

“ H.mmIK'  j«t>i< 

M<^po  non  . 

An  ohr  %um\Mi  nfH4-  th^  form 

;t!  paHiOMn  tfi  inftThnmnf iciil  tigrtJvs.  With 

» j ! pf^Ciw'elg^, al V exotic 
{itpj  efvjl  i et:<  I plai5 1 x—a  gjna  nl : - an  in  the 
hVtA«f  of  A vnAt  rtriil  ay  Onr  naigh- 

; b<trs  ihnrigTtt  It  a * fTimripli " * kttti 
tuny  Nvert?  tVir  fimt oV»ly i4 Amne: 
thing  tVitVemiT/’  fnnn  ^ U*v  people  Ua'vc  hneu 

lU*Cllt4tifrfUHl  hi,  ,v  */ 

A*  wn  s^ti  xwwmift  ii » mi r feliiji , Vf  ft  h 

liie  aucvrtHrtt  >sp  gtc/if  anemof* 

;iwdhng  iii  hnr  v,iim  l&d  >h^  in^tincl  rtf 
fliMr  itivl  nc  inii^)art  l »'ugHf(^  In  onr  fmg#*.:*, 
a gnp tJnArtin  hi  h’lack  iVinA'VinlnMl,  gnd  hi  a 
W yv  haghhhigArtfl  tfOVjmnniia  manner 
pHrmiftsiou?  tr>  brn  , f 4hl  hot 

oh^rvfvM  hctli^r  or  nut  hr  had  a clnveri  foot, 
ho t ho  ijti 6 a lfii««’k  oh 

Aimli  Jii>  *lrcvv  I.V/0  Av.ilhUniiiitH/i.t  ff.en^. 
/nul  iUtmliug,  Any  ty>  nnvli  Vl  as.  - 

]y  fttmiit!  heck  hirtiHct  f ft  itlt* C JtJ Hg 
jigeiiti,  -ftini • tbc.ii  - a wavs-  on  Hiy  gnwa  to 
aw  ail  jh  vrIt>yuj>t*nt»J 

The  hook  hi  ViiV  It  An  4a  wftW  61  jo4  whk  i}ic 

luoKt  gargntnca  el) hurtn fh‘  ph'tTfr't^.rtf  sdj  the 
[>t>p?c!nr  njuly  fuft0aiueV^5nV\Y0fl  ffifrW- 

eiH  umlcr  tlirv  ffajiie  kah'khw^rtt'  trytxl- 

im.-nt ; What  f auw  wa>  i<>  «n<*  a irtvetarioii 
;of  wniHler  jiii.it  AeVi^lVt : irxmv  in-r  t*s  vluitm- 
uv.jjg  and  t'revj j i wit  iloiivArttlH  fop  toy  ftlfnn - 
irttiii  itiy  Jntly  Mhh  ei]jniHy  luhhrtatVd  Wtfli 
hot  «hftVi:..ra'  t.he^huw'.  Alkaigfli  w*>  agf/mvl 
to  go  TKl4  .ti^yi/vn>k>{  togcKh^rv  v^miiih.op:i/!g 
with  (lot  fi  llip.  '•  Tjh*  ;Avt*  iUjt  tietu*il  in 
h luimh  ninkinn  a h>*!  a?  ^na  U u*  avc  must  aii- 
yhfrril.  WjS*|  erhtfie  pcripaietUc  nmsl 
f ha vo;  io thn  ht»x ae-eh t eijtlhi^hhiio  hf 
tin  1\>,s  nhium-d  tleni.y^nB  ut  .sorirly.  •MfCH- 
\ og,  /V^  \1  \s  yny  h vlvi  tin;  l4t  •Att  n f hahy  hooil  of 
unmvlhVf  'v 

Whyn  at  im»g«ti  vjn  Yitk Mw 
I gyid  hAiiiletl  to  tlrty  Ajgrtaif  lie  iHOfcftifVnel  it 
|.  wit. frA ii# lh*  .•:  my  lawn. 

I hiha  rm^i  him  Hnirihc  \pi  frt  winch  wo. hat 
| t5*a«  t jfiyofily'  laotl  I pr<>-jvj>uu'i  to  cuhiyatc 
and  pbirt. 

'.?■<!•  V,  ♦aitl  In',  u Wrujhl  -Hfoclc  . a 

ItiyvIftAfe  farm,  and  will c*^tt  Utlrtv  eee— 

t 


HOME. 


* * Don't  t ro  u l >\e  course  I f to  v 

make  t be  circulation,"  I re-  ^ 

phrdr  hastily ; •*  but  take tb*»  • S-»J 

I>encil  anti  make  out  a list 
suitable  fur  this  ground,  and 
one  that  Mill  give  me  fruit 
three  hundred  and  »ixry-fi ve  ' I 

days  in  the  year,"  * fc  v !J  ! 

Hr  went  to  work  emiaei-  f ! 

etilwit^h  «I4|  in  half  uu 
hour  handed  me  a list  con- 
raining  twelve  manner  of  ' ,s- 

with  the  early  and 

late  varieties)  of  straw  her-  v ' • -/> : 

rn*,  currant  a,  raspberries,.  <■ 

blackberries,  ehemeft,  apri-  J 

cots,  poaches,  plums  gra|K% 
quinces,  m?ors,  and  apples  '^0*  ^ ■ « 

" amateurs  generally 
plant  I think,’*  *aid  V . \ 

he.  ‘ you  van  get  all  rin\*e  i it 
your  garden,  and  it  la ? fly 
ftUfrcttftful.  they  will  yield  i 

you.  an  abundant  supply  of 
tinit  all | fhe  \ ear  round/* 

Madame  made  her  own 
list  of  roses  and  dowering  v, 
shrub*.  fhe  iigent  eoinpli- 
mooted  her  taste,  made  his  ;v--s$qm 
smiling  how,  and  departed. 

In  due  time  the  trees  and 
plants  were  received  and  * 

jmt  iti  the  ground.  Mean-  t ’ 

while  oiir  zeal  had  been  so  !aVV  r 

stimulated  hy  the  visit  that  .*M  ? 1/  j 
J at  once  subscribed  for  *ev-  ^vT-^  ^ ' 

era!  horticultural  periodi- 
cal!*. and  sent  for  the  ill  us- 
I rated  catalogues  of  the 
leading  nurseries  and  floral  establishments. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  convey  to  the  nu- 
ini tinted  mind  a just  Idea,  of  the  charm  of  a 
florist  *s  catalogue,  yet  we  know  of  no  litera- 
ture at  once  *o  instructive  and  interesting. 
One  may  learn  therefrom  enough  of  bot  any 
to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  n modest  ama- 
teur, ami  Latin  enough  to  pu/.xle  a country 
m limil-master,  yet  all  the  while  the  reading 
steep*  the  very  soul  in  poetry.  Technical 
drudgery  sadly  cripple*  the  poetry  of  art. 
while  the  disgusting  impertinence  of  criti- 
cism often  kills  it  outright.  But- flowers  are 
the  spontaneous  effusions  of  Nature  : her  in- 
spired children,  **  wild  toil  not,  neither  do 
tlmy  spin,4*  and  are  never  infested  with 
critics:  whose  infantile  sweetness  beguiles 
filter  lowly  into  forget  fulness  of  poverty  and 
suffering,  and  helps  the  queen  upon  her 
throne  to  hear  the  weary  burden  of  her  state. 

The  profound  and  eloquent  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  say  a : ‘‘Thomson4*  * Reasons, ■ and 
the  best  parts  of  many  of  the  old  and  many 
of  the  new  poets  are  simply  enmnera lions 
by  u person  who  felt  the  beauty  of  common 
sights  and  sounds,  without  any  attempt  to 
draw  a moral  or  affix  a nmantmr.” 


HORTIWLTPBAr.  AflTOGUACM*. 


According  to  this  definition  we  may  feel 
justified  in  calling  our  thirai  catalogue  a 
poem,  as,  indeed,  ir  always  has  appeared 
to  us  in  the  spring  Henson,  tilling  (lit*  air 
wc*  breathe  with  suggestions  of  voluptuous 
perfumes,  and  our  grounds  with  gorgeous 
borders  mid  blooming  ribbon  beds. 

Hut  one  can  not  gloat  over  poetic  enu- 
merations and  the  like  for  more  than  live 
hours  nt  a stretch  without  being  reminded 
that  In*  is  hot  yet  n butterfly  to  he  fed  on 
dowers,  but  still  subjected  to  the  base  ne- 
cessities of  a more  substantial  grub. 

Now  the  house  was  done  and  the  garden 
seeded  and  stocked,  aud  mu  dame  had  begun 
to  get  a little  wearied  w ith  the  romance  of 
our  pseudo  camp  life  and  baked  potatoes 
three  t imes  a day,  so  she  persuaded  George 
and  Kitty  to  take  quarters  in  the  kitchen 
to  assist  in  opening  the  romance  of  real 
housekeeping. 

14  \Vhal T*  exehntn*  a dainty  miss,  lifting 
her  blue  eyes  from  the  pictured  magazine; 
‘•♦an  then  ho  any  romance  in  so  practical 
and  commonplace  an  occupation  us  house- 
keeping  f' 

Certainly,  m3'  fair  pupil.  The  loving 
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heart- XU*'  4iX*\y**fr  'ivlH.  WVmI  a Apfac  .uf  nnv-  U’ip-  Id^Hitfvanrt.  jinpr^aud  they 

,i#s$  i h, ip  fink  aif»itaoui)r..  ; 

pm  sett*  that  hv  vei  n. io  H»m  tf  >yr.  mV  veiMing id  . vrVdt  pafourk, 

lamb  with  iiYiii t miner  O* a, a appear  Apd**.  u* lone >iH'  hen)  jiU  grief*.  L tv  lung.  ihn  t'O* 
ri.witamh*.  as  bmih  iit  t to  rAvvHL  v^.xhh'  ^i^  itjjuH  kegau  fa  rBu#fer 
th*£.  rdf  a phWiied  niid  i«  #lxe < fhe  gir3r.A  rrh>dti«ft^  'ft&fe 

it«l  m i tJiVtltf  than  phvkyd:  kjjii'ffiffijjftjji  iby  Ifiy  ii  ^ ; 

p$i$$e  in  the  Mtelpv/j,  I)V>  y*i!j  tTtm%  it  1?  opt.  \vititei  fm*foro;;  • the 

Then  *m.T  mud  yon and  — — haw  ri‘ i up  pigs  <<*  hihenin^  in  the  bird  lirkin  mol 
mm  your  mw{(  ln«(.k,,  i» mj  we  will  w-df  in  henr  pi '-.kip  h'linyd ; tin*  pup  \v»i*  iHp^  h«^L—u  He- 
ynnr  p%]>er kin  e.  ipiieseat  in  pneiv"  And  there  x\m  peru  e in 

Kn  far  W»s  wufo  nt  hddrth  net-  ; nU  nor  1 n»Met*.*s  j^iil  we  ^tew  itiir  tnWe  ne'fvV- 

na.Uyj;St?ihiwh*e#! ' in  <mr  ;mv*i  lenne,  * fraud  nearer  to  the  heart hs  wiit 

r>*-«ou> at  out  nw  u ridde,  anil  .%ii  f in 4 of  e<wd  y*  it'h  he* sww  mg  wn\  1 n l(h  viiy  fn>- 

-yeoing*  by  oirrvnvvn  Imvbdv.  Yhir  vine  and  uoenily  suspend  iog  mv  ivsfU'Hr.iY**  ncvupfe 
H|^-tre+‘  fnitl  ii#»t  tf  iu^ilfciri  1y‘ ifrYaM.  tiuns  to  hear  4bd  fu Pure  pl^ii-v and 

Hlwdow,  (mi < <ftir  fU-jMt®. ' ‘ fmpr nwiiitui*.  *?t'  in  dlftctise  vaiium*  *m*o 

t^huph;  d.<diyfou*. ./  jonoidiohh  in  d owe*  tie.  KfuiUruy,  nil  dipb*- 

Then  a .. pretty,  vivilUed  *va(  vldrrd  n*,ahd  i umtK’nlly  ivn«1i??>r  the  nniutton  ot‘  the- 
i‘o< njjj'  kin<0  v vufrraf ndVi^nk  ?ij‘/  her  nteek  ■ gr«»nt « j n ent-h h*-/ H.V • k'ltnt 'COi]*>  'PiW<oiMii'\v. 
with  «»8.  Her  avn^vii ain‘v' h drnn*  '•tic  tv  himny^vhe  gorenied,  ntni  hy' 

h-vliiig  tn  the  pv«n.iiine^,  uv»«l  ^n^vstv-d  the  wlnnn? 

iflea  tUui  \\y  w tu jte‘i  nin rv  il ve  In  I nhah'8t l.v  hipietl  nt  ? he  v Pf  a 

< *nn}*hkv  i*ur  t*«t,‘ihi!r.hiiiMvf,  ><i  -we.  >n'.t«le.]  tlnn)  ^overniiifeUL  rkiniv  thn  >‘Xtiutfdo tin 
% vpajdn  ^ wYre  j^epned  fo  anrietif  linmanxi  hnt  !irad?mn.  4pv|iked  (\un i 

fp n nri  dm  f-nrrln-  .-n)k  ^;n-h  n ynd  Uitrh-  m»*  vnmiemh  irncanV nntljittji:  hnr  atfitY;  enn- 
»'n.  n rtiU, -h^i  un-ti  n*.  tm  a.  e/nv.  s<nn^  day,  t*.»  tnanni.,.  htnl  nn»|ii<.neiK‘y,'  Mie  prt-h-nvd  to 
>?ive  ?n-  •lioik;  n t'mni^y  o'L  top-kin  it.  vhivk-  have  dtilks  di\ jrfed  atnl  nntljoriry  vh*n?vvd. 
*ni8  » i kkY  ^ ^ vyu  Vi  Y * * i>Y » « s * t a Of  <*ouiYo  I >v*ia  k>  Im  tfeu*  r^eojtm  i Jt^*i  rttnl 

artier  jtu[»  that  watt  to  l»e  >ku*  frieiul  mul ! umRkpnf tni  hnnit  of  tho  Inm^e  tnmOv. 

nau  h noo.  I was*  ahi.  In  *»s-eh'?6e  Mh$<>lnt^  nntbnvity 

These  iieeesAiotis  did  enliven  the  UnnhV-  nA«T  n,\  henH^  At  Ml  psivtue  Ktmly.- 
h*»M  *M»hy.)ilenthlv.  hilt  the  iiitrndnetiini  nf  . <mPv  f.u  weekly  vksVuHiomh  fot  fhr  n^v^iin 
|q|  maii.y  varied  tunte-y  and  rlashmc  udef-  >-ntoreemeiit  kf  p»diee  re^ulattto^/  l 
rv.?:,  ra tiler  disfnrhed  Hu*  ]»en»>:  of  our  itd«>ti.  .nl.so  invested  with  dh  i/itovini  jk« e>n.>  ;»» * v 
l.  dmn  yny  it  veqnUvd  sorue  time  and  an  T he  ^kth|e  at  fhv  furtlifik  end  of  i he  Jot . iin.t 

amoii  h i of  **i bit n>e  denih t U\  A*tt  nhti^h  ! ha  a**  had  m-  Ihvt^e  n f t. he  Itipe,  Tjjhi  %wh 

Bnrnniif<i  llnTMhv  ^olly>  Oiu^  k itWtiemdo  j oit|e^U^tfity  ^ j fcfmn  t reHfmusihUii  > , For  the 
awaHnidy,  hiul  dithi^' ‘tf^v  ti>  :/0<nVg  at  nil U i»i; ;ilte  f^t^htifdlment  and  ^verr  tiling 

rin*  ivMstt-r  hMi^hf  «v  1 i if.  hi*.  n‘«iw-|jhi.n>  not  it  j Uy-  iL  h:ha>lavne  pr*'poy*’d  to  rmi  if  .herself 
he  hitfd;  Ids  efim.l.  nod  :c-X<  his  eve.  hiiMrlied  | =n-< -aiding  in  the  best  of  her  pnl^nient  and 
net;  { )iV‘  Tie  ft  a ^Tniehed  nt#  i.tn*  ..peiW  -utnll  dfMfiv.ciOu,  |1?e  nene  l ytndied  <uer  tltik 
ate  the  ifrrlw  berries;  »he  rat.  ale  f lie.-  ><nnij:  ; phi  to  fhe  none  niiMjde  ;.od  r-ejiij/ii  Oen.sf  vv  it 
tep-kiens;  Hn>*  pop  Avern'/d  dm  r;U  nel  : :ippe;,n*d.  Pu^fhlv  »r  might  have  -<vorlu?d 
kindled  *)P«  *ycge ; the  jogs  jumped  on/,  ^jkkttsihernrih*,  h)it  ore  aw  Siad  Mine  ^ te^r 
1P.V  pen  und  rented  rip  the  enh^j^tw*;  thpitkpnr  Insee  av^.a  invaded  h>  »\  pewv  elncdi 
naif  hjilted  ttJJy  <tM»k  nnd  nibbled  rile  shrub*  | upset  aH'nur  flurries  y*>  wotophnety  diitf  tvtv 
le-ry  ; <!ie  tm>lc  ^aieved  the  e*»fo*i«,  hnined  } hp never  atlndr^!  to  theui  *\UCr?< 
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“But  thousand  evil  things  there  are  that  hate 
To  look  on  huppiness;  these  hurt,  impede, 

And,  leagued  with  time,  space,  circumstance,  and 
fate, 

Keep  kindred  heart  from  heart  to  pine  and  pant 
and  bleed. 

44  And  as  the  dove  to  far  Palmyra  flying 

From  where  her  native  founts  of  Antioch  beam, 
Weary,  exhausted,  longing,  panting,  sighing. 

Lights  sadly  at  the  desert’s  bitter  stream, 

“So  many  a soul  o’er  life’s  drear  desert  faring, 
Love’s  pure  congenial  spring  unfound,  unquaffed, 
Suffers,  recoils,  then,  thirsty  and  despairing 
Of  what  it  would,  desceuds  and  sips  the  nearest 
draught.” 

And  adds : “ So  sings  Maria  del  Occidents, 
the  most  impassioned  and  most  imaginative 
of  all  poetesses.”  The  London  Quarterly 
Review,  with  restricted  appreciation,  admit- 
ted Southey’s  praise,  after  substituting  the 
word  fanciful  for  imaginative.  Charles 
Lamb,  with  that  peculiar  conceit  which  we 
may  term  the  obsolete  characteristic  of  great 
men,  enforced  by  the  potent  thrall  of  “ Zo- 
phiel,” rose  from  the  reading  of  it  with  these 
words:  “Southey  says  it  is  by  some  Yankee 
woman  : as  if  there  had  ever  been  a woman 
capable  of  any  thing  so  great!” 

With  all  that  can  he  gleaned  from  reviews 
and  the  brief  contemporaneous  sketches 
which  followed  the  publication  of  this  work, 
and  were  revived  with  some  slight  addi- 
tions at  her  death,  her  life  is  involved  in 
great  obscurity,  which  I have  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  penetrate,  and  have  been  able  to 
disperse  only  in  faint  and  narrow  lines,  even 
after  the  continued  and  earnest  effort  and 
research  of  several  years. 

Her  single  prose  story,  Idomen,  of  which  I 
shall  speak  later,  is  undoubtedly  to  some 
extent  autobiographical,  and  within  the 
limits  of  that  vivid  little  sketch  are  t-lie 
chief  clews  to  the  exceptional  experiences 
of  her  private  history.  Her  father  was  a 
gentleman  of  literary  tastes  and  cultivation, 
intimate  with  the  Harvard  professors.  No- 
where do  I find  any  mention  of  her  moth- 
er. Rufus  Wiluiot.  Griswold,  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedia of  American  Literature  (1856),  and  in 
the  Female,  Poets  (1853),  and  in  the  Sontheiu 
Literary  Messenger  (1839),  gives  the  most  ad- 
equate sketch  of  our  author’s  life.  He  knew 
and  corresponded  with  her  in  her  later  years ; 
and  says  that  when  only  nine  years  old  lit- 
tle Maria  Go  wan’s  poetic  temperament  and 
power  were  clearly  indicated  by  her  avid 
committal  to  memory  “ of  passages  from 
Cornus,  Cato,  and  the  ancient  classics.” 
That  she  became  a student  of  wide  and  ac- 
curate learning  is  disclosed  in  her  works, 
the  notes  of  “ Zophiel”  alone  being  a ground- 
work of  erudition  as  thickly  sprinkled  with 
occult  hits  of  thought,  research,  aud  pro- 
found study  as  the  tunic  aud  tresses  of  an 
odalisque  with  gems. 

On  the  death  of  her  father  she  was  en- 
gaged, at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  to  Mr. 
Brooks,  a wealthy  Boston  merchant,  and 
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soon  after  married  to  him  ; aud  after  re- 
verses of  fortune  resulting  in  poverty,  she 
turned  her  attention  to  the  definite  expres- 
sion of  her  genius,  aud  at  twenty  had  writ- 
ten a poem  in  seven  cantos,  which  w as  nevei 
published.  In  1820  she  issued  the  little  vol- 
ume, “Judith  and  Esther,  and  Other  Poems, 
by  a Lover  of  the  Fine  Arts,”  whose  genuine 
poetic  worth  met  with  some  appreciation. 

In  1823,  becoming  a widow,  she  went  to  Cuba, 
making  her  home  with  a relative,  and  there 
wrote  the  first  canto  of  “ Zophiel ; or,  The 
Bride  of  Seven,”  publishing  it  in  Boston  in 
1825.  After  the  death  of  an  uncle,  a Cuban 
planter,  whose  property,  left  to  her,  placed 
her  in  easy  circumstances  as  the  possessor 
of  a fixed  income,  she  returned  to  the  United 
States,  and  lived  near  Dart  month  College, 
where  her  son,  Captain  Horace  Brooks,  of  the 
United  States  army,  was  then  studying,  and 
where  she  made  studious  use  of  the  Dart- 
month  College  library.  In  1830  she  went 
with  a brother  to  Paris,  aud  in  London  met 
Washington  Irving,  who  most  kindly  en- 
couraged her  in  the  production  of  her  poem. 

But  it  was  wTith  Southey,  at  Kesw  ick,  where 
she  passed  the  spring  of  1831,  that  she  en- 
tered into  that  strong  and  sympathetic 
friendship  which  fed  her  pure  aspiration 
with  the  appreciation  aud  hope  that  kindle 
and  assure. 

Fortunately  I can  swell  these  slender  out- 
lines with  some  brief  testimony  from  persons 
still  living,  to  whom  I would  here  express 
my  grateful  acknowledgments. 

In  1872  her  son,  then  stationed  at  Fort 
M'Henry,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  wrote  to  me 
as  follows : 

“I  received  yonr  note,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  C. 

Brooks,  Medford,  through  my  cousin  Mrs.  Kllen  Par- 
ker, of  Boston.  I have  no  papers  of  my  mother's  near 
me,  nor  can  I at  present  get  at  them.  I have,  however, 
a flue  miniature  done  by  a young  artist  (ut  the  time  it 
was  taken),  which  is  probably  the  best  likeness  that  can 

now  he  obtained,  and  which  I will  forward  to  you 

When  I was  in  Cuba  in  1846  the  little  dilapidated  temple 
(built  to  gratify  my  mother  by  her  brother)  on  the  San 
Patricio  coffee  estate,  in  which  most  of  4 Zophiel* 
was  written,  was  still  standing,  also  a monument— a 
granite  base  surmounted  by  a marble  cross— at  Litno- 
nal,  not  far  from  Matanzas,  erected  by  me,  at  moth- 
er’s request,  over  my  two  brothers.  There  is  her  rest- 
ing-place by  their  side.  I cut  her  name  upon  the 
marble  with  my  own  hand,  to  correspond  with  the  in- 
scription which  mother  placed  over  her  sous.” 

In  July,  1872,  I wrote  to  him  begging 
him  to  send  me  the  picture  of  his  mother, 
and  requesting  fullest  particulars  of  her  life 
and  death,  her  character  and  peculiarities, 
and  all  details  aud  incidents  of  interest.  To 
this  Colonel  Brooks  replied : 

“ Fo*T 

44  The  first  peculiarity  of  my  mother  was  that  she 
wrote  a round  and  remarkably  plain  hand,  which  I do 
not,  and  which  yon  must  excuse,  for  the  reason  that 
l seldom  write  for  publication.  I will  send  the  mini- 
ature. I have  but  one  copy  of  4 Judith  and  Esther,’ 
which  I fear  to  part  with,  ns  I know  not  where  to  get 
another.  My  changeable  life  has  prevented  my  keep- 
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in g any  thing  safely.  I can  not  at  present  get  at  any 
papers  of  my  mother’s,  and  do  not  know  that  there  are 
any  left  such  as  you  might  desire. 

44  The  little  temple  (of  which  I have  no  picture,  nor 
of  the  monument)  was  built  about  1825,  and  ray  moth- 
er died  about  1845.  I recollect  it  when  a boy  as  a pret- 
ty little  toy  at  the  end  of  a beautiful  avenue,  four  rows 
deep,  of  palms,  interspersed  with  orange-trees  and 
many  other  tropical  plants.  It  was  a charming  spot, 
and  illustrates  mother’s  admiration  of  the  picturesque. 

“ Whatever  charm  there  may  be  in  ‘Zophiil,’  and 
whatever  talent  it  may  portray,  much  undoubtedly  is 
due  to  the  surroundings  of  the  miniature  temple  where 
the  poem  was  imagined  and  its  verse  constructed  by  a 
nature  as  passionate  as  the  name  of  the  flower  would 
indicate  which  she  always  wore  In  her  hair,  the  only 
simple  adornment  of  naturally  thick  and  beautiful 
tresses. 

44  A lady  of  position  recently  visited  this  fort,  and 
spoke  to  me  of  recollecting  my  mother’s  peculiarity  of 
dressing  always  in  white,  even  to  white  silk  stockings 
and  slippers : 4 La  dame  blanche ’ probably  originated  in 
some  similar  peculiarity.  My  mother’s  special  charac- 
teristic was  individuality.  She  generally  succeeded  in 
her  endeavors. 

44  For  instance,  she  applied  to  have  me  sent  to  West 
Point,  and  sent  me  to  Washington  In  1829  with  let- 
ters, etc.  The  appointment  was  promised,  but  by  some 
influence  was  overruled.  She  then  took  me  to  Han- 
over, New  Hampshire,  with  a view  to  my  entering 
Dartmouth  College.  In  the  mean  time  she  went 
with  her  Quebec  brother  to  Europe,  where  she  visited 
Southey,  and  by  his  advice  and  protection  got  out  a 
London  edition  of  ‘Zophiel.’  She  was  introduced  to 
Lafayette,  who  was  so  pleased  with  her  that  he  urged 
to  know*  if  he  could  be  of  any  service  to  her.  4 Yes,’ 
said  she;  ‘you  can  get  my  son  into  West  Point.’ 
Upon  this  Lafayette  wrote  to  Bernard,  our  then  Chief 
Engineer,  and  the  appointment  of  a cadet  came  to  me. 

44  Southey  was  undoubtedly  much  interested  in  the 
American  authoress,  for  when,  after  his  death,  I visit- 
ed his  family,  they  asked  for  the  correspondence  as 
their  right,  and  I subsequently  sent  several  letters  to 
them.” 

Upon  receipt  of  this  letter,  with  the  prom- 
ised portrait  of  his  mother,  I wrote  again, 
thanking  him  for  the  use  of  it,  and  saying 
that  the  completion  of  this  tribute  still  de- 
pended greatly  upon  him,  which  I explained 
as  follows: 

“ Since  my  last  letter  to  yon  I have  heard  from  Rich- 
ard Hengist  Horne,  of  London,  who  has  cordially  in- 
terested himself  to  gain  information  in  this  matter. 
He  has  obtained  a hint  from  Robert  Browning,  and  is 
in  communication  with  Alfred  Tennyson.  Mr.  Horne 
is  an  indefatigable  worker,  a man  of  brilliant  abilities, 
with  a wide  and  intimate  acquaintance  among  distiu- 
gnished  men  and  women.  Our  own  venerable  poet 
Longfellow,  during  a recent  visit  at  his  home  in  Cam- 
bridge, told  me  that  the  most  important  step  in  my  ef- 
fort to  write  effectively  of  your  mother  was  to  secure 
the  examination  of  her  private  papers.  I told  him 
what  you  had  written  about  their  being  difficult  of 
access,  but  he  seemed  to  feel  sure  you  would  overcome 
all  difficulties,  or  put  me  in  the  way  of  doing  so.  If 
you  can  not  obtain  the  papers  yourself,  will  you  not 
tell  me  where  they  are,  or  authorize  me  to  get  them 
myself?  I need  hardly  assure  yon  that  I will  take  the 
ntmost  care  of  them,  and  use  your  confidence  with  the 
delicacy  due  to  it  and  to  her  memory.  I entreat  this 
favor  of  you  in  your  mother’s  name,  since  It  is  for  her 
sake.” 

Colonel  Brooks  very  kindly  sent  me  bis 
copy  of  “ Judith  aud  Esther,1 ” and  also  of 
Idomen , aud  continued  his  account: 

44  My  mother  was  qnlte  a linguist  8he  read  and 
wrote  fluently  in  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian ; she 
also  rang  many  songs  in  these  tongues.  She  was  a 


hard  student,  and  a woman  of  much  research,  and 
very  particular  to  obtain  her  authority  from  the  orig- 
inal, and  often  attempted,  with  the  assistance  of  some 
friend,  the  translation  of  obscure  languages.  I remem- 
ber that  she  kept  by  her  a Persian  grammar,  and  often 
referred  to  it.  She  was  also  quite  an  artist,  and  sever- 
al pieces  painted  by  her  in  water-colors  were  banging 
up  about  her  rooms.  She  had  a remarkable  memory, 
and  many  curious  facts  she  had  stored  in  her  mind,  in 
scraps  of  poetry  she  had  learned  in  her  youth. 

“Indeed,  her  mind  took  a poetical  current  from  its 
earliest  years.  Site  had  a remarkably  beautiful  form. 
I have  heard  her  say  that  when  young,  before  the  days 
of  flowing  skirts,  when  dresses  were  scant,  she  often 
felt  ashamed  of  herself  on  account  of  what  are  now 
considered  curves  of-  beauty  being  then  too  well  de- 
fined. She  was  a constant  attendant  at  church,  and 
always  carried  with  her  an  English  edition  of  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Church,  but  she  detested  all  cant  and  hypoc- 
risy. She  was  very  particular  about’her  own  language, 
disliked  all  interpolations,  and  always  referred  to  John- 
son and  Walker.  It  was  delightful  to  hear  her  con- 
verse; her  knowledge  of  present  and  past  events  and 
of  the  prominent  characters  of  history  was  astonish- 
ing. She  would  tell  anecdotes  of  persons  so  varied 
and  interesting  that  her  quiet  and  unassuming  con- 
versation was  sought  aud  listened  to  by  many  distin- 
guished persons. 

44 1 remember  of  her  travelling  with  her  brother  sev- 
eral miles  in  order  to  see  an  Indian  chief,  and  get  the 
precise  accent  and  signification  of  an  Indian  word.” 

In  1874  I wrote  again  to  Colonel  Brooks, 
then  in  Presidio,  San  Francisco,  with  refer- 
ence to  his  mother’s  private  letters  and 
papers,  offering  to  relieve  him  from  all  in- 
convenience aud  expense,  by  sending  a re- 
sponsible person  for  them,  if  he  wonld  con- 
sent aud  designate  their  abidiug-place.  To 
this  he  replied  substantially  as  before,  that 
they  were  scattered  about,  he  hardly  knew 
where  himself;  that  no  one  but  he  could 
“nnravelthe  condition  of  affairs,”  and  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  come  East  at 
present. 

In  the  intervals  between  this  correspond- 
ence with  the  son,  I met  with  the  most  cor- 
dial response  in  other  directions  of  inquiry. 
In  July,  1872,  I received  the  following  kind 
letter  from  her  niece,  Mrs.  Ellen  Parker,  of 
Boston : 

44  Your  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brooke  was  sent  to  me, 
I being  a niece  of  Maria  del  Occidente,  and  I thought 
it  the  beet  way  to  assist  you,  in  the  beautiful  work  you 
think  of  undertaking,  to  forward  your  letter  to  Col- 
onel Horace  Brooks,  her  only  remaining  son,  and  he,  of 
course,  would  have  in  his  possession  what  you  would 
require.  In  all  my  life  I never  passed  more  than  a few 
months  in  the  society  of  my  aunt  Mrs.  Brooks;  but 
to  my  girlish  vision  she  always  appeared  a being  of 
the  most  romantic  loveliness  and  grace.  She  always 
dressed  in  white  or  gray,  wearing  transparent  sleeves, 
through  which  her  beautiful  arms  were  seen,  and  her 
hands  were  almost  always  covered  in  white  kid  gloves. 
She  seemed  to  reverence  her  own  personal  charms,  and 
felt  it  a duty  to  preserve  her  own  sweetness.  When 
past  the  meridian  of  life  her  hair  and  teeth  were  as 
beautiful  as  those  of  a young  girl.  I should  say  that 
a keen  sense  of  truth  aud  justice,  and  the  most  delicate 
perceptions  and  actual  worship  of  beauty,  were  the 
predominant  traits  of  her  character.  I regret  that  I 
iiave  nothing  in  my  possession  which  would  assist 
you.  ” 

The  Rev.  Alfred  Brooks  (brother  of  the 
late  Rev.  Charles  Brooks,  of  New  England 
fame  aa  the  “ Father  of  Normal  Schools”), 
to  whom  I wrote,  supposing  him  to  be  a 
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relative  of  the  poetess — in  which  supposi- 
tion I was  mistaken — interested  himself 
most  kindly  to  open  a way  for  me,  and  it  is 
to  him  I owe  the  foregoing  graceful  letter 
from  Mrs.  Parker,  as  well  as  inv  first  letter 
from  Colonel  Brooks,  and  the  perusal  of  one 
from  Miss  Lucy  Osgood,  who,  in  mentioning 
a visit  of  Mrs.  Maria  Gowan  Brooks  to  Med- 
ford, says,  “ I have  a dim  recollection  of  a 
lady  walking  out  at  odd  hours,  and  dressed 
in  white  at  odd  seasons,  and  of  being  told 
that  she  was  Mrs.  Brooks,  of  the  Gowan  fam- 
ily, a poetess.  She  and  her  family  soon  dis- 
appeared, and  I afterward  found,  chietiy 
through  a long,  respectful  article  in  one  of 
the  English  review’s,  that  we  had  had  a 
flower  of  genius  among  us,  and  in  our  stu- 
pidity knew  it  not.” 

By  another  Medford  lady — Miss  Eunice 
Hall,  who  frequently  saw  her — Mrs.  Brooks 
is  described  as  “ a very  handsome  lady,  win- 
ning manners,  purest  blonde  complexion, 
blue  eyes,  abundant  pale  golden  hair,  who 
wrote  poetry  and  sang  very  sweetly.” 

As  woman,  wife,  mother,  poet,  and  friend, 
in  every  relation  of  life,  and  in  its  details 
of  dress,  appearance,  and  manner,  Maria  del 
Occidents  seems  to  have  been  a being  of 
the  most  singular  and  attractive  interest. 

In  1876  I had  some  correspondence  with 
the  Southey  family  and  the  Coleridges. 
Their  letters,  without  exception,  were  kind 
and  full  of  desire  to  assist  me,  but  they  were 
unable  to  furnish  much  new  material. 

From  oue  of  these  letters,  written  by  the 
Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge,  I quote : “ Maria 
del  Occidents  does  indeed  deserve  to  be 
honorably  remembered  among  the  first  poets 
of  her  native  land.  It  is  difficult  to  recover 
memorials  of  a life  that  is  sunk  beneath  the 
stream  of  Lethe.  A copy  of  her  ‘ Zophiel’ 
was  presented  to  my  dear  sister  Sara  Cole- 
ridge by  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  American  minis- 
ter, in  1834,  and  is  now  in  my  house.”  The 
wife  of  Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge  pushed  in- 
quiry for  me  among  the  Southeys,  and  sent 
the  following  from  Mrs.  Herbert  Hill,  a 
daughter  of  Robert  Southey  : “ I fear  I can 
give  no  account  of  Mrs.  Brooks  that  will  be 
of  any  use  to  her  biographer  and  friend.  I 
have  no  personal  recollection  of  her,  having 
been  away  from  home  during  her  stay  at 
Keswick,  but.  I well  remember  how  full  of 
her  charms  the  letters  were  that  I received 
from  home  at  that  time.  Herbert  has  look- 
ed through  my  fathers  Life  and  Correspond- 
entand  has  copied  out  the  only  thing 
worth  stating” — which  was  from  the  “ Se- 
lection of  Southey’s  Letters,”  edited  by  J.  AY. 
Warter. 

“ Kmwick,  OHohrr  1,1,  1838. 

“Mr  we**  Mrs.  Brat, — ....Hat*  ‘Zophiel’  fallen  In 
your  way  7 Probably  not,  for  book*  which  have  only 
their  own  merit  to  introduce  them  make  their  way 
slowly,  if  they  make  it  at  alt.  The  authoress,  who  calls 
herself  Maria  del  Occident®,  la  n widow,  by  name  Mr*. 
Brooke,  a New  Englander  by  birth,  of  Welsh  extrac- 


tion. She  married— or,  to  speak  in  this  case  more  cor- 
rectly, iww  married— when  almost  a child,  to  a person 
at  least  thrice  her  own  age,  and  as  little  suited  to  her 
in  other  respects  as  in  years.  He  left  her  with  two 
sons,  one  of  whom  is  now  an  officer  in  the  American 
army,  the  other  settled  as  a planter  in  Cuba,  where 
most  of  ‘ Zophiel’  was  written.  Mrs.  Brooks,  I doubt 
not,  always  has  been,  and  still  is,  hannted  by  the  feel- 
ing that  If  she  had  been  mated  with  one  capable  of 
esteeming  and  loving  her  as  she  deserved  to  be  es- 
teemed and  loved,  she  should  have  been  one  of  the 
happiest  of  God’s  creatures.  In  appearance  and  man- 
ners she  is  one  of  the  gentlest  and  most  feminine  of 
women.  Her  poem  is,  iu  the  foundation,  the  story  of 
Tobias  and  Raguel's  daughter;  yet  it  is  a most  origi- 
nal composition,  highly  fanciful,  and  passionate  In  the 
highest  degree.  It  has  the  fault  of  not  being  always 
perspicuous;  but  that  any  person  who  has  read  few, 
if  any,  of  our  elder  poets,  and  certainly  never  studied 
any  of  them,  nor  looked  upon  poetry  as  an  art,  should 
be  so  free  from  the  vices  of  modern  diction,  and  pos- 
sess so  much  of  elder  simplicity  and  beauty  and 
strength,  is  most  remarkable.  Altogether  the  poem 
is  the  effusion  of  a heart  whose  fervor  neither  time 
nor  untoward  fortune  lias  cooled,  and  of  an  inspira- 
tion so  vivid  that  it  almost  believes  iu  its  own  cre- 
ations. There  is  a song  in  the  last  canto  which  is 
more  passionate  than  any  I can  call  to  mind  lu  any 
language,  and  iu  my  judgment  far,  very  far,  superior 
to  Sappho’*  celebrated  ode.” 

I give  also,  somewhat  abridged,  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  letter  from  Southey’s 
son-in-law  and  literary  editor,  the  Rev.  John 
Wood  Warter,  who  was  over  seventy-one 
years  of  age  at  the  time  this  quaint  and 
readable  letter  was  writteu  : 

“I  have  deferred  answering  your  letter  till  I had 
tried  to  find  out  if  any  letters  of  Marla  del  Occident® 
were  in  possession  of  the  Southey  family.  By  this 
morning’s  post  I have  a letter  from  my  brother-in- 
law,  the  Rev.  Cuthbert  Southey,  in  which  ho  states 
that  there  are  none,  adding  that  he  well  remembers 
her  visit  to  Keswick.  My  lamented  wife,  Editli  May 
Southey  (8outhey's  eldest  daughter),  knew  and  liked 
her.  At  Southey’s  sale  she  requested  me  to  buy  the 
MS.  of  ‘Zophiel,’  which  I did,  and  it  is  before  me  now. 
We  received  more  than  one  little  parcel  from  her  of 
guava  jelly,  and  two  book-screens,  which  are  now  on 
rny  mantel-piece.  I rather  suspect  more  is  known  of 
her  than  you  suspect.  Probably  she  may  allude  to 
herself  in  that  stanza  quoted  in  The  DocVrr.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  she  was  married,  when  a mere 
child,  to  an  elderly  man  at  least  thrice  her  own  age; 
but  I have  only  picked  this  np  from  private  letters, 
and  can  state  nothing  on  authority.  Southey  often 
spoke  of  her,  as  did  my  wife,  as  of  a gentle,  pensive 
person,  quite  different  from  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  gifted  and  impassioned  author  of  *Zo- 
pliiol.’  She  won  the  regard  of  all  the  household  dur- 
ing the  few  week*  of  her  stay  at  Keswick.  Since  I 
received  your  letter  I have  carefully  read  through  *Zo- 
phiGl’ again,  and  think  it  as  wouderfolly  clever  as  ever; 
but  it  was  ill  adapted  to  the  English  taste,  which  bail 
been  surfeited  with  ‘ Don  J nan*  and  Moore.  The  man- 
uscript is  perhaps  the  greatest  scrawl  you  ever  saw.  I 
regret  1 am  unable  to  give  you  more  information,  but 
you  may  depend  upon  it,  it  is  to  he  found  either  in 
4 Kuba’  (as  she  pronounced  Cuba)  or  about  Matanzas. 
Most  of  my  American  correspondents  are  past  and 
gone.  The  late  Jared  Sparks,  his  wife  and  family,  vis- 
ited me  here  some  years  ago.  He  too  has  been  gath- 
ered in.  He  brought  to  niy  daughters  autographs  from 
Longfellow.” 

Tbe  following  letter  was  written  by  Rich- 
ard Hengist  Horne  in  answer  to  inquiries 
about  Mrs.  Brooks : 

“With  regard  to  Maria  del  Occidente,  I perfectly 
recollect  reading  n review  In  one  of  our  Quarterlies  of 
her  poem  in  conjunction  with  several  others,  most  of 
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whom  seemed  to  wither  lreside  her  bnrnlng  spirit.  I 
agree  with  what  Southey  said  of  her  superiority  to 
all  oilier  poetesses,  my  dear  friend  and  correspondent 
Miss  E.  B.  Barrett,  (afterward  Mrs.  Browning),  not  hav- 
ing appeared  at  that  time.  Yon  are  aware  that  the  lat- 
ter was  also  a stat  from  the  West,  and  either  horn  in 
the  West  Indies  or  of  parents  bom  there.  I fear  what 
you  want  concerning  Maria  Brooks  is  scarcely  attain- 
able now.  Twenty  years  ago,  when  I went  to  Austra- 
lia, I could  probably  have  helped  you.  Miss  Mitford, 
Mrs.  Browning,  Charlotte  Bronte,  Mrs.  llemans,  and 
Miss  Lnndon  (L.  E.  L.)  could  most  likely  have  told  you 
more  or  less  of  Mrs.  Brooks.  So  could  Jordan  (of  the 
Gazette >,  Leigh  Hunt,  Robert  Bell,  and  others;  bur, 
alas!  ail  these  and  more  young  literary  friends  are 
gone.  By-the-bve,  it  is  possible  that  in  Bell’s  edition 
of  the  tiriti*h  J*oet*  you  may  find  her  mentioned.  In 
case  you  huve  not  the  work,  I will  look  into  it  the 
next  time  I am  in  the  British  Museum  Library,  and  if 
there  l>e  any  thing  worth  copying  out,  I will  send  It  to 
you.  Ten nyson  and  Browning  may  have  known  some- 
thing of  her.” 

Later  he  adds : 

“I  inclose  Browning’s  reply  with  regard  to  Mrs. 
Brooks : 4 As  to  Maria  del  Occidente,  I know  the  name, 
hut  never  remember  hearing  it  from  my  wife.  You 
re\ivc  old  impressions  in  me  that  there  is  real  worth 
in  her  poetry,  judging  from  the  echoes  rather  than  the 
veritable  voice,  which  I never  heard,  and  I wonder  that 
I can  give  you  no  sort  of  account  of  the  lady.’” 

In  this  letter  Mr.  Home  very  kindly  sent 
the  following  charming  little  sonnet,  never 
before  published.  Its  closing  lines  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  dark  snggestiveness  iu 
the  abrupt  catastrophe  of  Idomen : 

SONNET. 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MABIA  DEI.  OOOIDKSTK. 

We  gaze  into  the  western  skies, 

Where  Cuba  sleeps  beneath  the  silent  stars; 

The  splendor  fills  and  overbrims  our  eyes, 

And  all  earth’s  coil  outbars. 

We  note  amid  the  host  one  special  light, 

Our  thoughts  then  mcP.  toward  the  Eternal  Giver 
Of  pure  Infinitude  to  mortal  sight; 

We  look  again— that  light  is  gone  forever! 

Where  hath  it  gone?  where  hath  its  glory  fled? 

Who  saw  It  as  we  saw  it  ? what  delight  or  terror 
Can  picture  its  bright  throne  among  the  dead? 

Alas ! for  that  soul’s  fire— lost,  shot  astray, 

Leaving  few  records  In  our  night  or  day. 

Sfpember  12, 1872. 

Early  iu  1876  I made  one  more  appeal  to 
Colonel  Brooks,  reiterating  my  desire  for  the 
possession  of  his  mother’s  papers.  He  re- 
plied that  no  one  but  himself  could  possibly 
tind  them  if  any  existed ; that  since  her 
death  he  had  “ been  through  the  old  Mexi- 
can war,  the  new  Mexican  war,  the  Kansas 
war,  and  the  rebellion,  so  you  can  imagine 
w hat  changes  have  taken  place,  and  how  my 
effects  are  scattered.  I gave  a copy  of  1 Zo- 
pliiel’  to  Adjutant-General  Townsend,  who 
will  lend  it  to  you,  I think.  If  I go  East 
this  summer,  I will  eudeavor  to  look  up  her 
papers,  bnt  I still  doubt  if  any  thing  of  im- 
portance could  be  found.” 

On  my  application  for  it,  General  E.  D. 
Townsend  at  once  placed  his  copy  of  “ Zo- 
pliieP’  at  my  disposal. 

“Zophiel ; or,  The  Bride  of  Seven,”  is  au 
Oriental  epic.  The  foundation  is  the  story 
of  Sara,  RaguePs  daughter,  of  the  Median 
city  of  Ecbataue,  as  given  in  the  fifth,  sixth, 


and  seventh  chapters  of  the  book  of  Tobit, 
in  the  Apocrypha.  Sara,  a beautiful  and 
good  maiden,  is  bitterly  reproached  because 
“she  bad  been  married  to  seven  husbands, 
whom  Asmodeus,  the  evil  spirit,  had  killed 
before  they  bad  lien  with  her.”  Unhappy 
iu  being  the  cause  of  so  many  deaths,  ami 
suffering  from  the  reproaches,  Sara  prays 
for  death,  but  that  if  she  must  continue  to 
live,  some  mercy  and  pity  may  be  shown 
her.  In  answer  to  this  prayer  the  angel 
Raphael  was  sent  to  bring  Tobias  to  the 
house  of  Raguel,  where  Sara  should  be  giv- 
en to  him  to  be  bis  wife.  Nothing  daunted 
by  the  father’s  confession  concerning  Sara’s 
seven  bridegrooms,  Tobias  entreats  for  an 
immediate  marriage,  and  the  evil  spirit  As- 
rnodeus  being  overcome  by  a peculiar  spell, 
the  predestined  nuptials  take  place.  Upon 
this  foundation  the  author  of  “ Zophiel”  en- 
larges, mingling  the  dramatic  movement,  sit- 
nations,  and  passionate  climaxes  created  by 
her  own  affluent  imagination  with  the  rich 
imagery  and  action  of  ancient  myth. 

With  the  threefold  quality  of  the  highest 
order  of  genius,  the  intuitive,  perceptive, 
and  creative,  she  detaches  whatever  she 
uses  from  its  original  source,  and  so  imbues 
it  with  her  own  meaning,  so  individualizes 
it  with  her  own  inspiration,  that  it  enters 
into  a new  crystallization. 

The  plot  of  the  poem  clearly  indicates  its 
author’s  purpose — to  show  how  the  passion 
of  love  affects  individual  fate,  moulding  and 
swaying  both  human  and  angelic  nature. 
The  scenery  of  the  drama  is  painted,  the 
characters  are  chosen,  the  circumstances  for 
their  development  selected,  to  this  end ; and 
uo  expression  of  individual  opinion,  howev- 
er appreciative,  and  no  review  or  criticism, 
however  good,  can  be  as  just  to  the  poem 
as  to  give  as  much  space  as  possible  to  the 
poem  itself. 

“ Zophiel”  opens  with  a strange  appeal,  in  a 
mood  both  brave  and  desolate.  As  in  mourn- 
ful prescience  of  the  lack  of  wide  recogni- 
tion she  was  to  experience,  the  singer,  from 
the  solitude  of  her  little  temple,  salutes  the 
“ shade  of  Columbus,”  her  Cymbrian  ances- 
tors. the  bards  of  Mona,  and  the  “spirits 
who  hovered  o’er  the  Euphrates  stream”  be- 
fore the  first  waking  of  Eve,  seeming  to  en- 
treat au  audience  of  these. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  first  can- 
to— “ A Grove  of  Acacias” — contain  some- 
thing of  the  argument  of  the  whole  poem, 
introduce  the  “ bride  of  seven,”  and  give  the 
first  act  in  the  sixfold  tragedy  : 

“The  time  has  been— this  holiest  records  toll — 
When  restless  spirits  raised  a war  in  heaven ; 
Great  was  the  crime,  and,  banished  thence,  they  tell 
To  depths  unknown;  yet  kept  the  potence,  given 

44  For  nobler  nso,  to  tempt  the  hapless  race 
Of  feeble  mortals,  who  but  form  a grade 
*Twixt  spirits  and  the  courser  of  the  chase. 

Man ! thing  of  heaven  and  earth,  why  thou  wert 
made 
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“Ev’n  spirits  know  not!  Yet  they  loved  to  sport 
With  thy  mysterious  mind ; and  lent  their  powers, 
The  good  to  benefit,  the  ill  to  hurt. 

Dark  fiends  assailed  thee  in  thy  dangerous  hours, 

“But  better  angels  thy  fur  perils  eyed; 

And  often,  when  in  heaveu  they  might  have  staid, 
Came  down  to  watch  by  some  just  hero’s  side, 

Ur  meet  the  aspiriug  love  of  some  high-gifted 
maid. 

»•••••• 

“ ’Twos  then  there  lived  a captive  Hebrew  pair; 

In  woe  the  embraces  of  their  youth  had  past; 
And  blest  their  paler  years  one  daughter;  fair 
Site  flourished  like  a lonely  rose,  the  last 

“And  loveliest  of  her  line.  The  tear  of  joy, 

The  early  love  of  song,  the  sigli  that  broke 
From  her  young  lip,  the  best-beloved  employ ; 
What  womanhood  disclosed,  in  infancy  bespoke 

“ A child  of  passion ; tenderest  and  best 
Of  all  that  heart  has  inly  loved  and  felt 
Adonied  the  fair  inclosure  of  her  breast: 

Where  passion  is  not  found,  no  virtue  ever  dwelt. 

• «••••• 

“ Now  oft  it  happ’d,  when  morning  task  was  done, 
And  lotted  out  for  every  household  maid 
Her  light  and  pleasant  toil,  ere  yet  the  sun 
Was  high,  fair  Egla  to  a woody  shade 

“ Loved  to  retire.  Acacias  here  inclined* 

Their  friendly  heads,  in  thick  profusion  planted, 
And  with  a thousand  tendrils  clasped  and  twined; 
And  when  at  fervid  noon  all  nature  panted, 

“ Enwoven  with  their  houghs,  a fragrant  bower 
Inviting  rest  its  mossy  pillow  flung; 

And  here  the  full  cerulean  passion-flower, 
Climbing  among  the  leaves,  Its  mystic  symbols 
huug.”t 

One  day,  while  Egla  is  recliniug  in  the 
acacia  grove,  she  is  joined  by  her  mother, 
Sephora,  who  entreats  Egla  to  choose  a hus- 
band, or  to  permit,  one  to  be  chosen  for  her. 
Egla,  in  reply,  tells  Sephora  of  the  visit  of 
an  old  man  in  the  wood,  who  foretold  to  her 
the  bridegroom  who  would  one  day  come 
to  her  from  the  Euphrates,  impressing  his 
prophecy  by  revealiug  himself  as  the  angel 
Raphael  for  an  instant  before  vanishing. 
Sephora  discredits,  not  Egla,  but  the  vision, 
dreads  the  fading  of  Egla’s  youth  and  beau- 
ty, and  beseeching  her  not  to  waste  them 
upon  a “ thought  love,”  says ; 

“ * Tis  as  a vine  of  Galilee  should  say, 

Cnlterer,  I reck  not  thy  support ; I sigh 
For  a young  palm-tree  of  Euphrates ; nay. 

Or  let  me  him  entwine,  or  in  my  blossom  die. 

“ 1 Tliy  heart  is  set  on  joys  It  ne’er  can  prove ; 

And,  panting  ingrnte,  scorns  the  blessings  given. 
Hope  not  from  dust-formed  man  a seraph's  love. 
Or  days  on  earth  like  to  the  days  of  heaven  !’” 

Egla  yields  a sorrowful  yet  gentle  obe- 
dience to  her  mother’s  persuasions,  and  is 
left  to  sleep  in  her  acacian  bower. 

• “ Some  of  the  acacias  of  the  East  arc  endowed  with 
a sensitive  power,  and  are  said  to  bend  gently  over 
those  who  seek  their  shade.”— Attiiou’s  Note. 

t “ Those  who  have  only  seen  this  tlower  ns  a curious 
exotic  in  severer  climates  can  have  little  idea  of  the 
profusion  wit  li  which  it  grows  in  its  native  realms.  It 
climbs  from  shrub  to  shrub,  forming  natural  bowers, 
sparkling  with  morning  dew,  and  looking  from  its 
beamy  shape  like  a beautiful  planet.”— Autuor'g  Note. 


“ Now  all  the  mortal  maid  lies  indolent. 

Save  one  sweet  cheek,  which  the  cool  velvet  tnrf 
Had  touched  too  rude,  though  all  with  blooms 
besprent, 

One  soft  arm  pillowed.  Whiter  than  the  surf 

44  That  foams  against  the  sen-rock  looked  her  neck 
By  the  dark,  glossy,  odorous  shrubs  relieved, 
That,  close  inclining  o’er  her,  seemed  to  reck 
What  ’twas  they  canopied. 

• •*•••• 

“ It  chanced  that  day,  lured  by  the  verdure,  came 
Zophiel,  a spirit  sometime  ill,  but,  ere 
He  fell,  a heavenly  angel.  The  faint  flame 
Of  dying  embers  on  an  altar,  where 

“ Zorah,  fair  Egln’s  sire,  in  secret  bow’ed 
And  sacrificed  to  t lie  great  unseen  God, 

While  friendly  shades  the  sucred  rites  eushroud, 
The  spirit  saw;  his  inmost  soul  was  awed, 

“ And  be  bethought  him  of  the  forfeit  joys 

Once  his  in  heaven.  Deep  in  a darkling  grot 
He  sat  him  down,  the  melancholy  noise 
Of  leaf  and  creeping  vine  accordant  with  his 
thought. 

• ••«••• 

“ And  now  lie  wanders  on  from  glade  to  glade 

To  where  more  precious  shrubs  diffuse  their  balms; 
And  gliding  through  the  thickly  woven  shade 
Where  the  soft  captive  lay  in  all  her  charms, 

“ He  caught  a glimpse.  The  colors  in  her  face. 

Her  bare  white  arms,  her  lips,  her  shiuiug  hair, 
Burst  on  his  view.”.... 

Believing  that  he  sees  a “faithful  angel” 
in  the  beautiful  sleeper,  Zopliiei  turns  to  de- 
part, hut  is  arrested  by  a sigh  from  Egla ; 
perceives  that  she  is  but  a mortal  maiden, 
though  so  fair;  and  iu  the  yearning  of  his 
naturally  loving  soul,  intensified  by  banish- 
ment, resolves  to  win  her  love  for  himself. 

**  ‘She  has  falPn  asleep  in  grief;  haply  been  chid, 
Or  by  rude  mortal  wronged.  So  let  it  prove 
Meet  for  my  purpose:  ’mid  these  blossoms  hid, 

111  gaze;  and  when  she  wakes,  with  all  that  love 

“ 4 And  art  can  lend,  come  forth.  He  who  would  gain 
A fond,  full  heart,  in  love’s  soft  surgery  skilled. 
Should  seek  It  when  ’tis  sore,  allay  its  pain 
With  balm  by  pity  prest:  ’tis  all  his  own  so  healed.’” 

On  the  night  set  apart  for  the  marriage 
of  Egla  with  Meles,  the  reluctant  girl  retires 
to  her  chamber  and  prays  for  a submissive 
spirit  to  do  her  parents’  will.  From  this 
melancholy  devotion  she  is  roused  by  the 
coming  of  Zophiel,  which  is  thus  described : 

“Quick  as  on  primeval  gloom 

Buret  the  new  day-star  when  the  Eternal  bid. 
Appeared,  and  glowing  Ailed  the  dusky  room. 

As  ’twere  a brilliant  cloud.  The  form  it  hid 

“ Modest  emerged,  as  might  a youth  beseem  ; 

Save  a slight  scarf,  his  beauty  bare  and  white 
As  cygnet’s  bosom  on  some  silver  stream, 

Or  young  narcissus  when  to  woo  the  light 

“ Of  its  first  morn  that  floweret  open  springs ; 

And  near  the  maid  he  comes  with  timid  gaze. 
And  gently  fans  her  with  his  full-spread  wings, 
Transparent  as  the  cooling  gusli  that  plays 

“ From  ivory  fount.  Each  bright  prismatic  tint. 
Still  vanishing,  returning,  blending,  changing, 
About  their  tender,  mystic  texture  glint 
Like  colors  o'er  the  full-blown  bubble  ranging. 

• •••*•* 

“Love-toned  he  spoke:  ‘Fair  sister,  art  thou  here 
With  pensive  looks,  so  near  thy  bridal  bed. 
Fixed  on  the  pale,  cold  moon  ? Nay,  do  not  fear 
To  do  thee  weal,  o’er  mount  and  stream  I’ve  sped. 
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“ 4 Say,  doth  thy  soul,  in  all  its  sweet  excess, 

Rush  to  this  bridegroom,  smooth  and  falsehood- 
taught  ? 

Ah,  no ! thou  yield’st  thee  to  a feared  caress, 

And  strugglest  with  a heart  that  owns  him  not 

• •••••• 

“ * But  soothe  thee,  maiden ; be  thy  soul  at  peace ! 
Mine  be  the  care  to  hasten  to  thy  sire 
And  nail  thy  vow.  Let  every  terror  cease: 

Perfect  success  attends  thy  least  desire.' 

«*••••• 

44  Thus  spake  he  on,  while  still  the  wondering  maid 
Gazed,  as  a youthful  artist;  rapturously 
Each  perfect,  smooth,  harmonious  limb  surveyed, 
Insatiate  still,  her  beauty-loving  eye. 

44  F *r  Zophiel  wore  a mortal  form;  aud  blent 
In  mortal  form,  when  perfect,  Nature  shows 
Her  all  that's  fair,  enhanced:  fire,  firmament. 
Ocean,  earth,  flowers,  and  gems— all  there  disclose 

44  Their  charms  epitomized ; the  heavenly  power 
To  lavish  beauty,  in  this  last  work,  crowned : 
Ami  Egla,  formed  of  fibres  such  as  dower 
Those  who  most  feel,  forgot  all  else  around.” 

Egla,  by  pore  virginal  instinct,  detects 
treachery  in  Zopliiel’s  appeal,  resists  his 
powerful  spell,  and  re-affirms  her  accept- 
ance of  Meles  in  obedience  to  her  parents. 
Zophiel  vanishes,  and  Meles  enters: 

44  But  ere  he  yet  with  haste  could  throw  aside 
His  broidered  belt  and  sandals— dread  to  tell — 
Eager  he  sprang— he  sought  to  clasp  his  bride — 
He  stopt— a groan  was  beard— he  gasped,  and  fell 

44  Low  by  the  couch  of  her  who  widowed  lay, 

Her  ivory  hands  convulsive  clasped  in  prayer, 
But  lacking  power  to  move;  aud  when  'twas  day, 
A cold  black  corse  was  all  of  Meles  there.” 

Neither  in  the  “ Loves  of  the  Angels”  nor 
in  “Lalla  Rookh”  does  Thomas  Moore’s  flow- 
ing measure  equal  the  musical  cadences  of 
“Zophiel,”  and  there  is  greater  beauty  of 
scene  aud  bloom  lavished  on  the  single  aca- 
ciau  bower  where  Zophiel  wistfully  watch- 
es over  Egla’s  sleep  than  on  the  whole  jour- 
ney of  the  beautiful  Lalla.  In  the  Choric 
Song  of  Tennyson’s  “ Lotos-Eaters”  the  mo- 
saic detail  of  sensuous  description,  though 
as  delicate,  is  not  so  thoughtful  or  so  warm 
in  feeling. 

Snrdins,  the  young  King  of  Media,  learn- 
ing the  manner  of  his  favorite  Meles’s  death, 
detains  Egla  in  his  palace  in  strict  but  kind 
restraint,  which  is  jealously  observed  by 
Pliilomars;  this  character,  limned  in  three 
verses,  is  one  of  the  darkest  and  strongest 
pictures  of  the  human  fieud  to  be  found  in 
literature: 

44  Dark  Ph  Honiara,  strong  in  his  country’s  cause, 

But  harder  than  his  battle  helm  his  heart ; 

Bom  while  his  father  fought,  and  nurst  in  wars, 
Pillage  and  fire  his  sports,  to  kill,  his  only  art. 

44  And  when  he  sacked  a city,  he  could  tear 

The  screaming  infant  from  Its  mother’s  arms, 
Dash  It  to  earth,  and  while  ’twas  weltering  there, 
With  demon  grasp  impress  her  shuddering  charms; 

u Then,  as  she  faints  with  shrieks  and  struggles  vain, 
Coolly  recall  her  with  the  ruffian  blow ; 

And  look  and  pause,  insatiate  of  her  pain, 

Then  gash  her  tender  throat,  and  see  the  life- 
blood flow. 

44  O Nature!  can  it  be?  the  thought  alone 
Chills  the  quick  pulse:  Belief  retires  afar; 


Reason  grows  angry;  Pity  breathes  a groan; 

And  eacii  distrusts  the  truth : yet  such  things 
are.” 

Egla’s  dress,  when  sent  for  to  “evening 
banquet”  with  King  Sardius,  is  something 
more  than  a superb  festal  toilet ; it  is  the 
artistic  expression  of  her  nature  and  situa- 
tion, modestly  yet  consciously  chosen  by  her 
to  be  such.  In  every  scene,  under  every 
test,  Egla’s  charm  is  one  with  her  goodness, 
and  every  sotil  that  is  moved  by  her  beauty 
is  moved  higher. 

EGLA’S  TOILET. 

44  With  unassured  yet  graceful  step  advancing. 

The  light  vermilion  of  her  cheek  more  warm 
For  doubtful*  modesty ; while  all  were  glancing 
Over  the  strange  attire  that  well  became  such 
form. 

44  To  lend  her  space  the  admiring  band  gave  way ; 
The  sandals  on  her  silvery  feet  were  blue; 

Of  saffron  tint  her  robe,  as  when  young  day 
Spreads  softly  o’er  the  heav’ns  and  tints  the  trem- 
bling dew. 

44  Light  was  that  robe  as  mist;  and  not  a gem 
Or  ornament  impedes  its  wavy  fold, 

Long  aud  profuse,  save  that  above  its  hem 
Twas  broidered  in  pomegranate  wreath  in  gold ; 

44  And  by  a silken  cincture,  broad  and  blue, 

In  shapely  guise  about  the  waist  confined; 

Blent  with  the  curls  that,  of  a lighter  hue, 

Half  floated,  waving  in  their  length  behind ; 

The  other  half,  in  braided  tresses  twined, 

Was  decked  with  rose  of  pearls  and  sapphire’s 
azure  too, 

44  Arranged  with  curious  skill  to  imitate 
The  sweet  acacia's  blossoms,  just  as  live 
And  droop  those  tender  flowers  in  nntural  state; 
And  so  the  trembling  gems  seemed  sensitive, 

44  And,  pendent,  sometimes  tonch  her  neck,  and  there 
Seem  shrinking  from  its  softness  as  alive; 

And  round  her  arms,  flower-white  and  round  and 
fair, 

Slight  bandelets  were  twined  of  colors  five, 

44  Like  little  rainbows,  seemly,  on  those  arms. 

None  of  that  court  had  seen  the  like  before  — 
Soft,  fragrant,  bright:  so  much  like  heaven  her 
charms, 

It  scarce  could  seem  Idolatry  to  adore.” 

Byron  and  Swinburne  have  a language- 
magic  something  like  this,  but  neither  so 
infuses  his  description  of  woman’s  beauty 
with  that  intenser  loveliness  of  the  spirit 
which  makes  the  body  the  breath  and  pic- 
ture of  the  soul. 

A 1 thee  tor,  a very  beautiful  youth  of  Sar- 
d ins's  court,  of  a nature  pure  and  high  as  it 
was  ardent,  falls  ill,  pining  secretly  for  Egla, 
and  becomes  another  victim  of  Zophiel’s 
jealous  wrath. 

In  the  third  and  fonrth  cantos,  “Palace 
of  the  Gnomes,”  and  “The  Storm,”  we  have 
a description  of  celestial  and  infranmndane 
scenery  and  drama,  and  the  spiritual  pro- 
portions of  Zophiel  come  into  full  relief. 

ZOPHIEL  TO  THE  FLOWER  SPIRIT 

piiraErion. 

44  4 Conduct  me  to  those  hoards  of  sweets  and  dews, 
Treasured  in  bannts  to  all  but  thee  unknown, 


* Doubting. 
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For  favorite  sprites;  teach  me  their  power  ami  use, 
Ami  whatsoe'er  thou  wilt  of  Zophiel,  be  it  done! 

• •••«*• 

“ * My  Egla  left  in  her  acacia  grove 

lias  learnt  to  lay  aside  that  piteous  fear 
That  sorrowed  thee;  and  I but  live  to  prove 
A love  for  her  us  harmless  as  sincere. 

• •••••• 

“ * And  oft,  when  nature  pants,  and  the  thick  air. 
Charged  with  foul  particles,  weighs  sluggish  o’er, 
I breathe  them  all;  that  deep  disgust  I bear 
To  leave  a fluid  pure  and  saue  for  her. 

“ 4 But  the  night  wanes ! while  all  is  bright  almve,’ 
He  said,  and  round  Phraerion,  nearer  drawn. 

One  beauteous  arm  he  flung.  ‘ First  to  iny  love ; 
We'll  see  her  safe;  then  to  our  task  till  dawn.”’ 

THE  DESCENT  OF  ZOPHlttL  AND  PHRAfiRION. 

“ The  sea  was  calm,  and  the  reflected  moon 
Still  trembled  on  its  surface;  not  a breath 
Curled  the  broad  mirror.  Night  had  passed  her 
noon. 

How  solt  the  air ! How  cold  the  depths  beneath ! 

“The  spirits  hover  o’er  that  surface  smooth; 

ZopbitTs  white  arm  around  Phraerion's  twined 
In  fond  caress,  his  tender  fears  to  soothe, 

While  cither’s  nearer  wing  the  other's  crossed 
behind. 

“ Well  pleased,  PhraSrion  half  forgot  his  dread, 

And  first,  with  foot  as  white  as  lotos  leaf, 

Tlie  sleepy  surface  of  the  waves  essayed ; 

But  then  his  smile  of  love  gave  place  to  dropB 
of  grief. 

“How  could  he  for  that  fluid  dense  and  chill 

Change  the  sweet  floods  of  sir  they  floated  on  ? 
E’en  at  a touch  his  shrinking  fibres  thrill ; 

But  ardent  Zophiel,  panting,  hurries  on, 

“ And  (catching  his  mild  brother’s  tears  with  lip 
That  whispered  courage  ’twixt  each  glowing 
kiss) 

Persuades  to  plunge.  Limbs,  wings,  and  locks  they 
dip : 

Whute’er  the  other's  pains,  the  lover  felt  but 
bliss.” 

At  the  submarine  palace  of  the  gnome 
Tahathyam,  Zophiel  obtains  a crystal  spar, 
in  which  one  drop  of  the  elixir  which  per- 
petuates life  is  inclosed.  With  this  lietwecn 
his  lips,  and  his  fragile  guide  Phraerion 
clasped  to  his  breast,  he  sets  out  to  return 
from  the  sea-deeps  to  the  earth’s  surface. 
The  most  violent  submarine  storm  engages 
all  his  supernatural  powers, and  the  precious 
spar,  for  the  possession  of  which  so  much  has 
been  endured,  is  dashed  from  his  lips  and 
whelmed  in  an  ocean  gulf,  into  whose  vor- 
tex he  may  not  plunge  without  remaining 
an  eternity.  The  two  storm-spent  sprites 
emerge  “ near  Lybia’s  coast,”  only  to  encoun- 
ter a terrific  earth  storm,  in  whose  relentless 
fury  Zophiel  perceives  the  malignant  pur- 
pose of  an  evil  spirit  more  powerful  than 
himself.  He  lends  all  his  streugth  and  care 
to  shelter  the  delicate  Phraerion,  but  at  last, 
in  the  storm’s  climax,  both  are  dashed  “ pros- 
trate on  the  sands.” 

THE  SPIRITS’  CONFLICT. 

“But  Zophiel,  tdiing  with  shame,  and  in  a mood 
Too  fierce  for  fear,  uprose;  yet  ere  for  flight 
Served  his  torn  wings,  a form  before  him  stood 
In  gloomy  majesty.  Like  starless  night 


“A  sable  mantle  fell  in  cloudy  fold 

From  its  stupendous  breast;  and  as  it  trod 
The  pale  and  lurid  light,  ut  distance  rolled 
Before  its  princely  feet,  receding  on  the  sod. 

“ Twus  still  as  death,  save  that  the  thunder  spoke 
In  in utte rings  low  and  far.  A look  severe 
Seemed  as  preluding  speech;  hut  Zophiel  broke 
The  sileuce  first:  ‘Why,  Spirit,  art  thou  here?’ 

“ It  waved  its  hand,  and  instantaneous  cAnie 
A hissing  bolt  with  new'  impetus  hack; 

Darts  round  a group  of  verdant  palms  the  flame; 
That,  being  pointed  to  them,  blasted  black. 

**  ‘O  source  of  all  my  guilt!  at  such  an  hour* 

(The  mortal  lover  said)  * thine  answer  there 
I ueed  not  read;  too  well  I know  thy  power 
In  all  I've  felt  aud  feel.  But  has  despair, 

“ * Or  grief,  or  torment,  e’er  made  Zophiel  bow  ? 
Declare  me  that,  nor  spend  thine  arts  in  vain 
To  torture  more.  If,  like  a miscreant,  now 
I bend  to  thee,  ’tis  not  for  dread  of  pain ; 

“ ‘That  I can  bear:  yet,  bid  thy  legions  cease 
Their  strife.  Oh,  spare  me  this  resistance  rude 
But  for  an  hour!  Let  me  hut  on  in  peace; 

So  shall  I taste  the  joy  of  gratitude, 

“ 1 Even  to  thee !’  ‘The  joy  ?’  then  first,  with  scorn. 
Replied  that  sombre  Being.  ‘Dream’st  thou  still 
Of  joy— a thing  accurst,  demeaned,  forlorn. 

As  thou  art  ? Is't  for  joy  thou  mock’st  my  will  ? 

“ ‘ Canst  thou  taste  pleasure,  banished,  crushed,  de- 
based ?’ 

4 1 can,  betrayer ! Dost  thou  envy  me  ? 

But  leave  me  to  my  wrongs,  and  I can  taste 
Even  yet  of  heaven,  spite  of  my  fall  and  thee. 

“ ‘But  that  affects  not  thee.  Thine  insults  spare 
But  for  an  hour;  leave  me  to  go  at  will 
Only  till  morn,  and  I will  back  and  bear 
Whate’er  thou  wilt.  What ! dost  obstruct  me  still  ? 

“ * Thine  armies,  dim  and  shrouded  in  the  storm, 
Then  I must  meet;  and  weary  thus,  aud  turn, 
Essay  Hie  force  of  an  immortal  arm, 

Lone  as  I am,  until  another  morn.1 

“ Thus  lie.  The  other  folded  o’er  its  breast 

Its  arms,  and  stood  as  cold  and  firm  the  while 
As  if  no  passion  stirred  save  that  expressed 
Its  pale,  pale  lip— a faint,  ferocious  smile; 

“While,  blent  with  winds,  ten  thousand  agents  wage 
Anew  the  strife ; and  Zophiel,  falu  to  fly, 

But  foiled,  gave  tip  to  unavailing  rage. 

And  strove,  and  toiled,  and  strove,  but  could  not 
mount  on  high.” 

Tbongli  tliere  are  glimpses  of  the  “ Inferno” 
in  “ Zophiel,”  the  story  does  not.  lead  through 
its  scenes,  yet  the  great  likeness  in  kind  and 
quality  between  the  genius  of  the  “ melan- 
choly Florentine”  aud  that  revealed  in  “ Zo- 
phiel” could  not  escape  the  stndeut  of  both 
poets.  In  scope  and  plot  the  “Inferno” 
and  “ Zophiel”  are  scarcely  to  be  compared  ; 
there  is  too  much  unlikeness  of  attempt; 
but  the  sonl-current  vitalizing  each  of  these 
poems  is  the  warm  and  brilliant,  passionate 
and  profound,  tide  of  a like  inspiration.  In 
the  plot  of  “ Zophiel”  the  stream  Rows  neces- 
sarily between  nearer  banks,  but  proves  its 
identity  of  source  by  the  floating  flower,  the 
golden  sand,  the  tint  and  depth  aud  lustre 
that  flow  from  no  lesser  springs. 

In  the  tenth  canto  of  the  ‘‘Inferno”  the 
discourse  between  Dante  and  “Farinata  de- 
gii  Uberti”  and  Cavalcanti,  and  the  accesso- 
ries of  the  situation,  are  in  their  dark  sub- 
limity wonderfully  like  the  scone  of  recrim- 
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ination  between  Zophiel  and  the  fiend  in  The 
Storm,  though  the  likeness  is  in  the  power 
and  feeling  rather  than  in  the  situation. 

In  the  fifth  canto,  entitled  “Zanieia,” 
the  description  of  the  temple  and  rites  of 
Mylitta  is  identical  in  fact  with  the  same 
related  by  Herodotus,  Guignaut,  and  others ; 
but  in  the  verse  of  “ Zophiel”  it  is  so  refined 
of  the  commoner  conceptions  of  such  a rite, 
and  is  invested  with  so  much  seriousness 
and  beauty  as  having  an  impersonal  and 
simply  sacrificial  significance,  that  merely 
sensual  appreciation  must  recoil  chilled,  as 
from  the  pure  nakedness  of  a statue.  The 
whole  movement  of  this  canto,  its  glow  and 
form  and  finish,  are  as  replete  with  beauty 
as  the  richest  measures  of  Byron  when  By- 
ron’s impulse  was — as  it  sometimes  was — 
noble  and  pure,  and  it  is  wholly  without  the 
trail  of  reckless  license  that  creeps  through 
some  of  his  fairest  creations.  The  limpid 
flowing  song  of  Mrs.  Browning’s  u Swan’s 
Nest  among  the  Reeds”  is  recalled,  not  by 
any  analogy  of  scope  or  motif,  but  the  soft 
and  vivid  delicacy  of  feeling  and  expression 
is  the  same. 

The  yet  unsnbsided  wave  of  what  has 
gone  before,  and  the  imminence  of  the  last 
crisis,  are  immediately  felt  in  the  first  verses 
of  “ The  Bridal  of  Helon”  (the  sixth  and  last 
canto),  where  occurs  the  ardent  complaint 
which  Southey  quotes  with  such  admiring 
delight  in  The  Doctor . 

Egla,  in  the  soft  twilight  solitude  of  her 
acacia  grove , muses  as  she  tunes  her  lute, 
longing  for  Zopliiel’s  presence : 

“ Softly  heaving 

The  while  her  heart,  thus  from  its  Inmost  core 
Such  feelings  gushed,  to  Lyrtinn  numbers  weaving, 

As  never  had  her  lip  expressed  before.” 

SONG  OF  EGLA. 

“ Day,  In  melting  purple  dying, 

Blossoms,  all  around  me  sighing, 

Fragrance,  from  the  lilies  straying, 

Zephyr,  with  my  ringlets  playing. 

Ye  bat  waken  my  distress: 

1 am  sick  of  loneliness. 

44  Thon  to  whom  I love  to  hearken, 

Come  ere  night  around  me  darken. 

Though  thy  softness  but  deceive  me, 

Say  thon’rt  true,  nnd  I’ll  believe  thee ; 

Veil,  if  ill,  thy  soul’s  intent, 

Let  me  think  it  innocent. 

44  Save  thy  toiling,  spare  thy  treasure ; 

All  I ask  is  friendship’s  pleasure. 

Let  the  shinitig  ore  lie  darkling, 

Bring  no  gem  in  lustre  sparkling: 

Gifts  and  gold  are  naught  to  me, 

I would  only  look  on  thee; 

14  Tell  to  thee  the  high-wrought  feeling, 
Ecstasy  but  in  revealing; 

Paint  to  thee  the  deep  sensation, 

Rapture  in  participation, 

Yet  but  torture  if  coinprcst 
In  a lone,  unfriended  breast 

44  Absent  still  ? Ah,  come  and  bless  me ! 

Let  these  eyes  again  caress  thee. 

Once  in  caution  I could  fly  thee. 

Now  I nothing  could  deny  thee; 

In  a look  if  death  there  he. 

Come  I and  I will  gaze  on  thee !" 
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Southey  declared  this  poem  to  be  not 
only  equal,  but  superior,  to  Sappho’s  famous 
“Ode  to  Aphrodite.”  There  is  in  places  a 
strange  likeness  of  emotion  and  power  in 
the  two  ardent  adjurations.  Here  is  tho 
Sapphic  Hymn  as  a New  England  poet- 
philosopher*  gracefully  translates  it : 

44  Beautiful,  throned,  Immortal  Aphrodite  1 
Daughter  of  Zens ! begnller,  I implore  thee 
Weigh  me  not  down  with  weariness  and  anguish, 

0 thou  most  holy  1 

44  Come  to  me  now  1 If  ever  thou  in  kindness 
llearkenedst  my  words— and  often  hast  thou  heark- 
ened, 

Heeding,  and  coming  from  the  mansions  golden 
Of  tby  great  Father, 

44  Yoking  thy  chariots,  borne  by  thy  most  lovely 
Consecrated  birds,  with  dusky-tinted  pinions, 
Waving  swift  wings  from  utmost  heights  of  heaven, 
Through  the  mid  ether: 

44  Swiftly  they  vanished,  leaving  thee,  O goddess, 
Smiling,  with  face  Immortal  in  its  beauty. 

Asking  what  I suffered,  and  why  in  utter  longing 

1 had  dared  call  thee ; 

44  Asking  what  I sought  thus  hopeless  in  desiring, 
’Wlldered  in  brain,  and  spreading  nets  of  paasion, 
Alas ! for  whom  ? and  saidst  thou, 4 Who  hast  harm- 
ed thee, 

O my  poor  Sappho  ? 

44  4 Though  now  he  flies,  ere  long  he  shall  pursue ; 
Fearing  thy  gifts,  he  too  in  turn  shall  bring  them ; 
Loveless  to-day,  to-morrow  he  shall  woo  thee. 
Though  thou  shouldst  spurn  him.*” 

44  Thus  seek  me  now,  O holy  Aphrodite  1 
Save  me  from  anguish,  give  me  all  I wish  for— 
Gifts  at  thy  hand ; and  thine  shall  be  the  glory, 
Sacred  protector!” 

Thus  Sappho,  praying  to  love’s  source, 
while  Egla  entreats  only  a lover ; yet  Egla’f 
song  is  tenderer  music.  8appbo  desires 
gifts,  her  own  happiness,  and  to  be  love- 
compelling;  Egla  seeks  only  permission  to 
completely  love  and  bless.  Her  passion  and 
its  prayer  are  diviner  than  Sappho’s,  and  the 
song  which  breathes  them  is  a more  pene- 
trating strain,  reminding  of  the  tender  hu- 
man woe  of  the  foreboding  Willow  Song 
of  Desdemona,  and  the  lily  maid  of  Asto- 
lat’s  Song  of  Love  and  Death. 

A guardian  spirit,  perceiving  the  danger- 
ous situation  of  Egla,  hovers  near  her  at  the 
same  moment  that  Zophiel,  just  returning 
from  the  fruitless  subterranean  journey  and 
storm-conflict  related  in  the  third  and  fourth 
cantos,  approaches  her,  listens  in  transport 
to  the  song,  at  whose  close,  with  tender 
sighs,  she  breathes  liis  name.  At  this  mo- 
ment, when  Zophiel  is  about  to  reveal  him- 
self, Zameia  darts  forward,  and  in  the  very 
attempt  to  kill  Egla,  falls  dead. 

Egla,  forced  to  witness  at  her  very  feet 
Zameia’s  passionate  death,  and  weary  of  the 
long  scene  of  horrors,  of  which  she  is  the  in- 
nocent cause,  prepares  to  take  her  own  life. 
Helon,  her  predestined  bridegroom,  frus- 
trates her  design.  Their  betrothal  follows. 
Zophiel,  while  this  transpires,  is  withheld 
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in  the  wood  in  vain  struggle  with  the  “ dark 
Being  of  the  Storm,”  but  escapes,  and  reach- 
es Egla’s  bridal  chamber  only  in  time  to  be 
repelled  by  the  “ insufferable  perfume  fire” 
of  the  burniug  contents  of  the  earned  box, 
given  long  ago  to  Holon,  for  the  protection 
of  this  very  hour,  by  llariph,  who  hurls  the 
wretched  Zophiel  away,  and  discloses  him- 
self to  the  bridal  pair  as  the  angel  Raphael. 

Raphael  then  seeks  Zophiel,  with  wish 
and  word  of  heavenly 

PITY,  CONSOLATION,  AND  HOPE. 

“Hurl’d  ’gainst  liis  will,  the  Buffering  ZophlCl  went 
To  the  remotest  of  Egyptia’s  bounds; 

Demons  pursued  to  view  his  punishment, 

And  with  his  shrieks  the  desert  blast  abounds. 

“Dark  shadowy  fiends,  invidious  that  he  joy’d 
In  love  and  beauty  still,  less  deeply  curst 
Than  they,  of  late  had  leagued  them,  and  employed 
All  arts  to  crush  and  foil.  Now,  as  when  first 

“Expelled  from  heaven,  they  saw  him  writhe;  and 
while 

He  groans  and  clasps  the  earth,  sit  them  beside, 
Ask  questions  of  his  bliss,  and  then  with  smile 
Recount  his  baffled  schemes,  and  linger  to  deride. 

“ And  when  they  fled,  he  hid  him  in  a cave, 

Strewn  with  the  bones  of  some  sad  wretch,  who 
there, 

Apart  from  man,  had  sought  a desert  grave, 

And  yielded  to  the  demon  of  despair. 

“ There  beauteous  Zophiel  shrinking  from  the  ray, 
Envying  the  wretch  that  so  his  life  had  ended, 
Wailed  his  eternity.  He  fain  would  pray, 

But  could  not  pray  to  One  he  had  offended. 

“The  fiercest  pains  of  death  had  been  relief, 

And  yet  his  quenchless  being  might  not  end. 
Hark ! Raphael's  voice  breaks  sweetly  on  his  grief : 

* Hope,  Zophiel ! hope ! hope ! hope ! thou  hast  a 
friend!’” 

The  reviews  of  this  poem  at  the  time  of 
its  appearance,  both  in  England  and  Ameri- 
ca, did  what  seemed  like  a reluctant  sort  of 
justice.  Though  the  ocean  rolled  between 
us  and  the  mother  country,  and  though  by 
every  principle  of  government,  national 
hope,  and  endeavor,  we  were  sharply  divided 
from  her,  still  our  gods  iu  literature  had 
been  and  were  her  gods — Shakspeare,  Spen- 
ser, and  Milton.  A country  with  a young 
civilization  and  a young  literature,  we  did 
not  expect  and  were  not  prepared  to  meet  a 
revelation  of  American  genius  ranking  with 
the  great  poets  of  the  world.  Even  Mr.  Gris- 
wold, the  personal  friend  and  admirer  of  Ma- 
ria del  Occidents,  waited  for  the  English 
verdict  before  speaking  half  his  mind,  and 
then  spoke  but  the  half. 

The  faults  found  in  “ Zophiel”  were  notably 
of  that  class  which  are  blemishes  or  charms 
according  to  the  mental  temperament  im- 
pressed. It  was  inevitably  subjected  to 
coarse  as  well  as  to  noble  interpretation ; 
yet  the  least  sympathetic  appreciation  ac- 
knowledged its  greatness  and  distinctive 
originality,  while  a certain  element  peculiar 
to  a past  era  in  British  criticism  was  curi- 
ously betrayed  into  an  uncomfortable  aston- 
ishment, a sort  of  blank  and  vexed  amaze- 
ment, that  so  majestic  a straiu  could  have 


risen  in  skies  that  did  not  immediately  arch 
over  Shakspeare’s  isle.  “ And  all  this,”  said 
the  London  Quarterly , in  closing  a short  but 
keen  tribute  of  admiratiou,  “out  of  a coffee 
plantation  in  Cuba!” 

Yet  embarkiug  solely  upon  its  own  mer- 
its, without  herald  and  without  propelling 
hand,  this  great  poem,  receiving  but  a brief 
salute,  was  suffered  to  pass,  as  a ship  sets 
sail,  into  the  mists  of  obscurity,  and,  fading 
from  sight,  to  fade  even  from  remembrance. 
But  at  last,  let  us  hope,  those  mists  are 
parted,  and  the  waters  of  her  native  shores 
shall  lap  with  waves  of  welcome  and  sweet 
loudening  recognition  the  long-hidden  bark. 

From  Maria  del  Occidente’s  miscellaneous 
poems  we  quote  entire  her 

“ ODE  TO  THE  DEPARTED. 

“ ‘ Con  Vistas  del  Cielo.  ’ 

“ The  dearth  is  sore : the  orange  leaf  is  curled. 
There’s  dust  upon  the  marble  o’er  thy  tomb, 

My  Edgar,  fair  and  dear ; 

Though  the  fifth  sorrowing  year 
Hath  passed  since  first  I knew  thine  early  doom, 
1 see  thee  still,  though  Death  thy  being  hence  hath 
hurled. 

“ I could  not  bear  my  lot,  now  thou  art  gone— 

With  heart  o’ersoftened  by  the  many  tears 
Remorse  and  grief  have  drawn— 

Save  that  a gleam,  a dawn 
(Haply  of  that  which  lights  thee  now),  appears 
To  unveil  a few  fair  scenes  of  Life's  next  coming 
morn. 

“ What,  where,  is  heaven  ? earth’s  sweetest  lips  ex- 
claim. 

In  all  the  holiest  seers  have  writ  or  said, 

Blurred  are  the  pictures  given. 

We  know  not  what  is  heaven, 

Save  by  those  views  mysteriously  spread 
Wrhen  the  soul  looks  afar  by  light  of  her  own  flame. 

“ Yet  all  our  spirits,  while  on  earth  so  faint. 

By  glimpses  dim  discern,  conceive,  or  know, 

The  Eternal  Power  can  mould 
Real  as  fruits  or  gold, 

Bid  the  celestial  roseate  matter  glow. 

And  forms  more  perfect  smile  than  artists  carve  or 
paint. 

“ To  realize  every  creed  conceived 

In  mortal  brain,  by  love  and  beauty  charmed, 
Even  like  the  ivory  maid 
Who,  as  Pygmalion  prayed, 

Oped  her  white  arms,  to  life  aud  feeling  warmed. 
Would  lightly  task  the  power  of  life’s  great  Chief 
believed. 

“ If  Grecian  Phidias  in  stone  like  this 

Thy  tomb  could  do  so  much,  what  can  not  He 
Who  from  the  cold,  coarse  clod 
By  reckless  laborer  trod 
Can  call  such  tints  as  meeting  seraphs  see, 

And  give  them  breath  and  warmth  like  true  love’s 
soul-felt  kiss? 

“ Wild  fears  of  dark  annihilation,  go ! 

Be  warm,  ye  veins,  now  blackening  with  despair! 
Years  o’er  thee  have  revolved, 

My  first-born;  thou’rt  dissolved— 

All — every  tint— save  a few  ringlets  fair; 

Still,  if  thou  didst  not  live,  how  could  I love  thee 
so  ? 

“ Quick  as  the  warmth  which  darts  from  breast  to 
breast 

When  lovers  from  afar  each  other  see, 

Haply  thy  spirit  went. 

Where  mine  would  fain  be  sent, 

To  take  a heavenly  form,  designed  to  lx* 

Meet  dwelling  for  the  soul  thine  azure  eye  expressed. 
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“ Thy  deep  blue  eye ! Say,  can  heaven’s  bliss  exceed 
The  joy  of  some  brief  moments  tasted  here  ? 

Ah  ! could  I tuste  again— 

Is  there  a mode  of  pain 

Which  for  such  guerdon  could  be  deemed  severe  ? 
Be  oars  the  forms  of  heaven,  and  let  me  bend  and 
bleed ! 

44  To  be  in  place,  even  like  some  spots  on  earth, 

In  those  sweet  moments  when  no  ill  comes  near; 
Where  perfumes  round  us  wreathe, 

And  the  pure  air  we  breathe 
Nerves  and  exhilarates;  while  all  we  hear 
So  tells  conteut  and  love,  we  sigh  and  bless  our 
birth. 

44  To  clasp  thee,  Edgar,  in  a fragrant  shnpe 
Of  fair  perfection,  after  death’s  sad  hour, 

Known  os  the  same  I’ve  preet 
Erst  to  this  aching  breast— 

The  same,  but  finished  by  a kind,  bland  Power, 
Which  only  stopped  thy  heart  to  let  thy  soul 
escape— 

44  Oh  ! every  pain  that  vexed  thy  mortal  life, 

Nay,  even  the  lives  of  all  who  round  me  lie, 

Be  this  one  bliss  my  share, 

The  whole  condensed  I’ll  bear, 

Bless  the  benign  creative  hand,  and  sigh 
And  kneel  to  ask  again  the  expiatory  strife— 

41  Strife,  for  the  hope  of  making  others  blest. 

Who  trespassed  only  that  they  were  not  brave 
Enough  to  bear  or  take 
Pains,  even  for  pity’s  sake — 

Strife,  for  the  hope  to  wake,  iuclte,  and  save, 
Even  those  who,  dull  with  crime,  know  not  fair 
Honor’s  zest. 

“ If,  in  the  pauses  of  my  agony 

(Be  it  or  flame,  stab,  scourge,  or  pestilence), 

If,  fresh  and  blest,  as  dear, 

Thop’lt  come  in  beauty  near, 

Speak,  and  with  looks  of  love  charm  my  keen 
sense, 

111  deem  it  heaven  enough  even  thus  to  feel  and 
seei 

14  To  feel  my  hand  wrenched  as  with  mortal  rack, 
Then  see  It  healed,  and  ta’en,  and  kindly  prest, 
And  fair  as  blossoms  white 
Of  cerea  in  the  night, 

While  tears  that  fall  upon  thy  spotless  breast 
Are  sweet  as  drops  from  flowers  touched  in  thy 
heavenly  track ! 

#1  In  form  to  bear  nor  stain  nor  scar  designed— 

Yes ! let  me  kneel  to  agonize  again ; 

Ask  every  torment  o’er 
More  poignant  than  before. 

Of  a whole  world  the  price  of  a whole  pain 
Were  small,  for  such  blest  gifts  of  matter  and  of 
mind! 

44  Comes  a col<f  doubt—  That  still  thon  art  alive, 
Edgar,  my  heart  tells  while  these  numbere  thrill ; 
Yet  of  a bliss  so  dear, 

And  as  Death’s  portal’s  near, 

I feel  me  too  unworthy : dreary  Time, 

I fear,  must  bear  his  ^art  ere  Hope  her  plight 
fulfill ! 

44  Time,  time  was  meet  (so  many  a sacred  scroll 
Has  told  and  tells)  ere  light  was  bid  to  smile ; 

Ere  yet  the  spheres,  revealed, 

Gave  music  as  they  wheeled ; 

Warm,  rife,  eternal  love — a time— a while — 
Brooded  and  charmed  and  ranged  till  chaos  gloomed  t 
no  more. 

44  As  time  was  needful  ere  a world  could  bloom 
With  forma  of  flowers  and  flesh,  haply  must  wait 
Some  spirits ; and  lingering  still. 

Of  deeds  both  good  and  111 
Mark  the  effect  in  intermediate  state, 

And  think,  and  pause,  and  weep,  even  over  their 

own  tomb.  i 


l “ Be  It  so : If  thin  as  fragrance,  light,  or  heat. 
Thine  essence,  floating  on  the  ambient  air, 

Can,  with  freed  intellect, 

View  every  deed’s  effect, 

’ Read  even  my  heart,  in  all  its  pantlngs  bare : 

I When  denser  pulses  cease,  how  sweet  even  thus 

to  meet  I 

“ To  roam  those  deep  green  aisles,  crowned  with  tall 
; palms. 

And  weep  for  all  who  tire  of  toll  and  ill, 

While  moons  of  winter  bring 
Their  blossoms  fair  as  spring, 

To  move,  unseen  by  all  we’ve  left,  and  will 
Such  Influence  to  their  souls  as  half  their  pain 
becalms ; 

44  On  deep  Mohecau'B*  mounts  to  view  the  spot 
Where,  as  these  arms  were  oped  to  clasp  tliee, 
came 

The  tidings,  dread  and  cold, 

I never  more  might  hold 
Thy  pulsing  form,  nor  meet  the  gentle  flame 
Of  thy  fair  eyes  till  mine  for  those  of  eurih  were 
not; 

44  On  precipice  where  the  gray  citadel 
Hangs  over  Ladauanna’st  billows  clear, 

How  Bwect  to  pause  and  view, 

As  erst,  the  far  canoe ; 

To  glide  by  friends  who  know  not  we  are  near. 
And  hear  them  of  ourselveB  in  tender  memory  tell ; 

14  Or  where  Niagara  with  maddening  roar 

Shakes  the  worn  cliff,  huply  to  flit,  and  ken 
Some  angel,  os  he  sighs 
With  pleasure  at  the  dyes 
Of  the  wild  depth,  while  to  the  eyes  of  men 
Invisible,  wre  speak  by  siguB  unknown  before; 

44  Or,  far  from  this  wild  Western  world,  where  dwelt 
That  brow  whose  laurels  bore  a leaf  for  mine, 
When,  strong  in  sympathy, 

Thy  sprite  shall  roam  with  me, 

Edgar,  ’mid  Derwent’s  flowers,  one  soul  benign 
. May  to  thy  soul  impart  the  joy  I there  have  felt  ! 

44  What  though  ‘imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds/ 
’Mid  storm 8 and  rocks,  like  earthly  ship,  were 
dashed, 

Unsevered  while  we’re  blent. 

We’ll  bear  in  sweet  content 
The  shock  of  falling  bolt  or  forest  crashed, 

While  thoughts  of  hope  and  love  nerve  well  our 
mystic  minds. 

11  Wafted  or  wandering  thus,  souls  may  be  found 
Or  ripe  for  forms  of  heaven,  or  for  that  state 
Of  which,  when  angels  think, 

Or  saints,  they  weep  and  shrink, 

And  oft,  to  draw  or  save  from  such  dread  fate, 
Are  fain  their  beauteous  heads  to  dash  ’gainst 
blood-stained  ground. 

11  Freed  from  their  earthly  gyves,  if  spirits  laugh 
And  shriek  with  horrid  joy  when  victims  bleed 
Or  suffer,  as  we  view 
Mortals  in  vileness  do, 

The  Eternal  and  His  court  may  keep  their  meed 
Of  joy:  far  other  cups  fell  thirsty  Guilt  muBt  quaff! 

II  O Edgar!  spirit  or  on  earth  or  air, 

Seen  or  impalpable  to  artist’s  sketch, 

In  essence  or  in  form, 

In  bliss,  pain,  calm,  or  storm, 

Let  us,  wherever  met  a suffering  wretch. 

Task  every  pow'er  to  shield  and  save  him  from 
despair ! 

44  Nature  hath  secrets  mortals  ne’er  suspect: 

At  some  we  glance,  while  some  are  sealed  in 
night 

The  optician,  by  his  skill, 

Even  now  can  show,  at  will, 


• 44  Mohecan,”  aboriginal  name  of  the  Hudson, 
t 14  Ladafianna,”  aboriginal  name  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. 
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Long  absent  spheres,  in  shapes  of  moving  light : 
If  man  so  much  can  dov  what  can  not  Heaven  effect ! 

14  Shade,  image,  manes,  all  the  ancient  priest 
Told  to  his  votarists  in  fraud  or  zeal, 

May  be,  aud  might  have  been 
By  means  and  arts  we  ween 
No  more  of,  in  this  age : for  woe  or  weal 
Of  man,  full  much  -fore  known,  to  this  late  race 
hath  ceased. 

14  That  souls  may  take  ambrosial  forms  in  heaven, 

A dawning  science  half  assures  the  hope: 

These  forms  may  sleep  and  smile 
Midst  heaven’s  fresh  roses,  while 
Their  spirits,  free,  roam  o’er  this  world’s  whole 
scope 

For  pleasure  and  for  good,  Heaven’s  full  permission 
given. 

« i have  not  sung  of  meeting  those  we’ve  loved, 

Or  known,  and  listening  to  their  accents  meek. 
While  pitying  all  they’ve  pained 
On  earth,  while  passion  reigned: 

To  wreak  redress  npon  themselves  they  seek, 
And  bless,  for  each  stern  deed,  the  pain  they  now 
have  proved. 

44 1 have  not  sung  of  the  first,  fairest  court ; 

Of  all  those  mansions;  of  the  heavenly  home, 

Of  which  the  best  hath  told 
Who  e’er  trod  earthly  mould: 

To  courts  of  earthly  kings  the  fairest  come, 
Haply  to  Bhow  faint  types  of  this  supreme  resort! 

44  Haply  the  Sire  of  sires  may  take  a form 
Aud  give  an  audience  to  each  set  unfurled 
With  bands  of  sympathy, 

Wreatheu  in  mystery, 

Round  those  who’ve  known  each  other  in  this 
world. 

Perfecting  all  the  rest,  and  breathing  beauty  warm. 

44  Essence,  light,  heat,  form,  throbbing  arteries— 

To  deem  each  possible,  enough  I seel 
Edgar,  thou  knowest  I wait: 

Quard  my  expectant  state; 

Console  me,  as  I bend  in  prayers  for  thee ; 

Aid  me,  even  as  thou  mayest,  both  Heaven  and  thee 
to  please! 

44  This  song  to  thee  alone ! though  he  who  shares 
Thy  bed  of  stone  shared  well  my  love  with  thee ; 
Yet  in  his  noble  heart 
Another  bore  a part, 

Whilst  thon  hadst  never  other  love  than  me. 
Sprites,  brothers,  manes,  shades,  present  my  tears 
and  prayers  1” 

Mr.  Griswold  says,  in  liis  Female  Poet*  of 
America  (1853),  that  the  above  peculiar  stan- 
za was  invented  by  Maria  del  Occidente. 

In  speaking  of  Zophiel,  Mr.  Griswold  says, 
lt  Zophiiil  seems  to  us  the  finest  fallen  angel 
that  has  come  to  ns  from  the  band  of  a poet. 
Milton’s  outcasts  from  heaven  are  utterly 
depraved  and  abraded  of  their  glory,  but 
Zophiel  has  traces  of  bis  original  virtue  aud 
beauty,  and  a lingering  hope  of  restoration 
to  the  presence  of  the  Divinity.”  He  adds : 
“There  were  at  the  time  of  the  publication 
of 4 Zophiel’  in  Boston  (1834)  too  few  readers 
among  us  of  sufficiently  cultivated  and  in- 
dependent taste  to  appreciate  a work  of  art 
which  time  or  accideut  had  not  commended 
to  the  popular  applause.  At  the  end  of  a 
month  only  about  twenty  copies  bad  been 
sold,  and  iu  a moment  of  disappointment 
Mrs.  Brooks  caused  the  remainder  of  the  im- 
pression to  be  withdrawn  from  the  market. 
The  poem  has,  therefore,  been  very  little 


read  in  this  conn  try,  and  even  the  title  of  it 
would  have  remained  unknown  to  the  com- 
mon reader  of  elegant  literature  hut  for  oc- 
casional allusions  to  it  by  Southey  and  oth- 
er foreign  critics.” 

Being  desirous  of  having  a full  edition 
of  her  works,  including  Idomen , published, 
Mrs.  Brooks  authorized  Mr.  Griswold  to  44  of- 
fer gratuitously  her  copyrights  to  au  emi- 
nent publishing  house  for  that  purpose.  In 
the  existing  condition  of  the  copyright  laws, 
which  should  have  been  entitled  Acts  for 
tho  Discouragement  of  a Native  Literature, 
she  was  not  surprised  that  the  offer  was  de- 
clined, though  indignant  that  the  reason 
assigned  should  have  been  that  they  were 
4 of  too  elevated  a character  to  sell.’  ” 

Writing  to  Mr.  Griswold  soon  afterward, 
she  observed : “ I do  not  think  any  thing  from 
my  humble  imagination  can  be  too  elevated , 
or  elevated  enough,  for  the  public  as  it  real- 
ly is  in  these  North  American  States In 

the  words  of  poor  Spnrzheim  (uttered  to  me 
a short  time  before  his  death  iu  Boston),  I 
solace  myself  by  saying, 4 Stupidity ! stupid- 
ity ! the  knowledge  of  that  alone  has  saved 
me  from  misanthropy.’  ” 

In  1844,  about  a year  before  her  death,  she 
wrote  to  Mr.  Griswold : 44  When  I have  writ- 
ten out  my  4 Vistas  del  Infiemo’  and  one 
other  short  poem,  I hope  to  begin  the  pen- 
ning of  the  epic  of  which  I have  so  ofteu 
spoken  to  you  (4  Beatriz,  the  Beloved  of  Co- 
lumbus’), but  when  or  whether  it  wiU  be  fin- 
ished, Heaven  alone  can  tell.” 

In  allusion  to  this  letter,  Mr.  Griswold 
says,  44  I have  not  learned  whether  this  poem 
was  written,  but  when  I heard  her  repeat 
passages  of  it  I thought  it  would  be  a no- 
bler work  than  4 Zophiel.’  ” 

The  authoress  of  44  Zophiel”  wrote  one 
prose  tale,  Idomen  ; or,  the  Vale  of  Yumttru 
Its  scenery  is  tropical  and  Cuban — a glow- 
iug  hit  of  tapestry  upon  which  the  action  is 
wrought  iu  rich  but  sombre  tints. 

It  is  undoubtedly  autobiographical,  and 
in  some  sense  a confession,  aud  in  this  light 
can  not  be  read  but  with  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy aud  reverent  interest.’  The  same 
great  capacity  for  intense,  passionate  devo- 
tion of  love  which  animates  her  verse  is  re- 
vealed in  this  little  heart  history,  and  there 
is  the  same  evidence  of  a grandly  endowed 
nature  undergoing  almost  complete  spirit- 
ual deprivation  in  a totally  uncongenial 
companionship.  Three  times  Idomen  at- 
tempts escape  by  suicide;  there  is  none  of 
the  cowardice  or  small  motive  of  death- 
seeking— it  is  clearly  the  highest  courage 
of  despair,  looking  undismayed  npon  possi- 
ble vague  horrors  greater  than  mark  its 
mortal  condition,  but  irresistibly  bent  ou 
changing  at  least  the  situation  of  its  woe. 

Idomen’s  lot  is  pierced  by  some  gleams 
of  joy,  and  she  enjoys  one  perfect  day : 

44  Has  auy  one  lived  a life  without  tasting 
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a single  day  of  happiness — happiness  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  pantings  of  the  heart 
which  feels  it — happiness,  for  the  time,  so 
large  as  to  leave  no  room  for  wishes  f One 
day  at  least  of  such  happiness  has  been 
mine.  One  day ! a single  point  between 
two  masses  of  dnllness  and  solicitude,  made 
sufferable  by  a few  pleasures,  often  uncheer- 
ed with  hope,  and  sometimes  blackened  by 
despair.” 

The  love-deprived  Idomen  can  say  of  this 
highest  attribute : “ The  bliss  of  the  Deity 
is  to  love.  Those  who  have  known  what 
is  love  in  perfection,  though  on  earth  and 
but  for  a moment,  need  not  ask  what  re- 
ward awaits  the  just.” 

And  again,  with  the  divine  courage  that 
thrills  only  in  the  greatest  souls:  “I  would 
not  give  the  scenes  passed  with  Ethelwald, 
with  all  their  pain  of  more  than  many  deaths, 
for  a whole  life  of  calm  happiness.” 

As  a psychological  Btudy,  and  as  a work 


of  art,  Idomen  has  a beauty  and  separate- 
ness such  as  attach  to  Allston’s  Monaldi , 
to  Moore’s  Epicurean , to  the  Atala  of  Cha- 
teaubriand ; or  to  Fathek,  the  Sorrows  of  JVer - 
ther , and  Paul  and  Virginia . 

Mr.  Griswold,  who  was  her  personal  friend, 
and  probably  knew  her  private  history,  de- 
clares : “ Idomen  contains  little  that  is  fic- 
titious except  the  names  of  the  characters. 
The  account  which  Idomen  gives  of  her 
own  history  is  literally  true,  except  in  rela- 
tion to  an  excursion  to  Niagara,  which  oc- 
curred, but  in  a different  period  of  the  au- 
thor’s life.  Idomen  will  possess  an  interest 
and  value  as  a psychological  study  inde- 
pendent of  that  which  belongs  to  it  as  a 
record  of  the  experience  of  so  eminent  a poet.” 

As  an  American  woman,  myself  of  a hum- 
ble order  of  the  quill,  I feel  a serious  satis- 
faction, deep  and  sweet,  in  laying  this  little 
scroll  upon  the  grave  of  my  great  country- 
woman. 


MACLEOD 

CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THE  PRISONER. 

THE  sudden  noise  overhead  and  the  hur- 
ried trampling  of  the  men  on  deck  were 
startling  enough ; but  surely  there  was  noth- 
ing to  alarm  her  in  the  calm  and  serious 
face  of  this  man  who  stood  before  her.  He 
did  not  advance  to  her.  He  regarded  her 
with  a sad  tenderness,  as  if  he  were  looking 
at  one  far  away.  When  the  beloved  dead 
come  back  to  us  in  the  wonder-halls  of  sleep, 
there  is  no  wild  joy  of  meeting : there  is 
something  strange.  And  when  they  disap- 
pear again,  there  is  no  surprise : only  the 
dull  aching  returns  to  the  heart. 

“ Gertrude,”  said  he,  “ yon  are  as  safe  here 
as  ever  you  were  in  your  mother’s  arms.  No 
oue  will  harm  you.” 

“ What  is  it  f What  do  you  mean  T”  said 
she,  quickly. 

She  was  somewhat  bewildered.  She  had 
not  expected  to  meet  him  thus  suddenly 
face  to  face.  And  then  she  became  aware 
that  the  companionway  by  which  she  had 
descended  into  the  saloon  had  grown  dark: 
that  was  the  meaning  of  the  harsh  noise. 

“I  want  to  go  ashore,  Keith,”  said  she, 
hurriedly.  “ Put  me  on  shore.  I will  speak 
to  yon  there.” 

“You  can  not  go  ashore,” said  he,  calmly. 
“ I don’t  know  what  you  mean,”  said  she ; 
and  her  heart  began  to  beat  hurriedly.  “I 
tell  you  I want  to  go  ashore,  Keith.  I will 
speak  to  you  there.” 

“ You  can  not  go  ashore,  Gertrude,”  he  re- 
peated. “We  have  already  left  Erith.  . . . 
Gerty,  Gerty,”  he  continued,  for  she  was 
struck  dumb  with  a sudden  terror,  “don’t 
yon  understand  nowf  I have  stolen  you 
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away  from  yourself.  There  was  but  the  one 
thing  left : the  one  way  of  saving  you.  And 
you  will  forgive  me,  Gerty,  when  you  under- 
stand it  all — ” 

She  was  gradually  recovering  from  hef 
terror.  She  did  understand  it  now.  And 
he  was  not  ill  at  all  ? 

“Oh,  you  coward! — you  coward! — you 
coward  1”  she  exclaimed,  with  a blaze  of 
fury  in  her  eyes.  “And  I was  to  confer  a 
kindness  on  you — a last  kindness ! But  you 
dare  not  do  this  thing ! — I tell  you,  you  daro 
not  do  it!  I demand  to  be  put  on  shore  at 
once ! Do  you  hear  me  f” 

She  turned  wildly  round,  as  if  to  seek  for 
some  way  of  escape.  The  door  in  the  la- 
dies’ cabin  stood  open ; the  daylight  was 
streaming  down  into  that  cheerful  little 
place ; there  were  some  flowers  on  the  dress- 
iug-table.  But  the  way  by  which  she  had 
descended  was  barred  over  and  dark. 

She  faced  him  again,  and  her  eyes  were 
full  of  fierce  indignation  and  auger;  she 
drew  herself  up  to  her  full  height ; she  over- 
whelmed him  with  tauuts  and  reproaches 
and  scorn.  That  was  a splendid  piece  of 
acting,  seeing  that  it  had  never  been  re- 
hearsed. He  stood  unmoved  before  all  this 
theatrical  rage. 

“ Oh  yes,  you  were  proud  of  your  name,” 
she  was  saying,  with  bitter  emphasis ; “ and 
I thought  you  belonged  to  a race  of  gentle- 
men, to  whom  lying  was  unknown.  And 
you  were  no  longer  murderous  and  revenge- 
ful; but  you  can  take  your  revenge  on  a 
woman,  for  all  that!  And  yon  ask  me  to 
come  and  see  you,  because  you  are  ill ! And 
you  have  laid  a trap,  like  a coward !” 

“And  if  I am  what  you  say,  Gerty,”  said 
he,  quite  gently,  “it  is  the  love  of  you 
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that  has  made  mo  that.  Oh,  you  do  not 
know !” 

She  saw  nothing  of  the  lines  that  pain 
had  written  ou  this  man’s  face ; she  recog- 
nized nothing  of  the  very  majesty  of  grief 
in  the  hopeless  eyes.  Ho  was  only  her  jail- 
er, her  enemy. 

“ Of  course — of  course,”  said  she.  “ It  is 
the  woman — it  is  always  the  woman  who  is 
in  fault ! That  is  a manly  thing,  to  put  the 
blame  on  the  woman!  And  it  is  a manly 
thing  to  take  your  revenge  on  a woman ! I 
thought  when  a man  had  a rival,  that  it 
was  his  rival  whom  he  sought  out.  But  you 
— you  kept  out  of  the  way — ” 

He  strode  forward,  and  caught  her  by  the 
wrist.  There  was  a look  in  his  face  that 
for  a second  terrified  her  into  silence. 

“ Gerty,”  said  he,  “ I warn  you ! Do  not 
meution  that  man  to  me — now  or  at  any 
time ; or  it  will  be  bad  for  him  and  for  you !” 

She  twisted  her  hand  from  his  grasp. 

“ How  dare  you  come  near  me !”  she  cried. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  he,  with  an  in- 
stant return  to  his  former  grave  gentleness 
of  manner.  “I  wish  to  let  you  know  how 
you  are  situated,  if  you  will  let  me,  Gerty. 
I don’t  wish  to  justify  what  I have  done,  for 
you  would  not  hear  me— just  yet.  But  this 
I must  tell  you,  that  I don’t  wish  to  force 
myself  on  your  society.  You  will  do  as  you 
please.  There  is  your  cabin ; you  have  oc- 
cupied it  before.  If  you  would  like  to  have 
this  saloon,  you  can  have  that  too : I mean 
I shall  not  come  into  it  unless  it  pleases  yon. 
And  there  is  a bell  in  your  cabin ; and  if 
you  ring  it,  Christina  will  answer.” 

She  heard  him  out  patiently;  her  reply 
was  a scornful — perhaps  nervous — laugh. 

“ Why,  this  is  mere  folly !”  she  exclaimed. 
“ It  is  simple  madness.  I begin  to  believe 
that  you  are  really  ill,  after  all ; and  it  is 
your  mind  that  is  affected.  Surely  you  don’t 
know  what  you  are  doing?” 

“ You  are  angry,  Gerty,”  said  he. 

But  the  first  blaze  of  her  wrath  and  indig- 
nation had  passed  away ; and  now  fear  was 
coming  uppermost. 

“Surely,  Keith,  you  can  not  be  dreaming 
of  such  a mad  thing!  Oh,  it  is  impossible! 
It  is  a joke:  it  was  to  frighten  me : it  was 
to  punish  me,  perhaps.  Well,  I have  de- 
served it ; but  now — now  you  have  succeed- 
ed; and  you  will  let  me  go  ashore,  further 
down  the  river.” 

Her  tone  was  altered.  She  had  been 
watching  his  face. 

“ Oh  no,  Gerty,  oh  no,”  he  said.  “ Do  you 
not  understand  yet  ? You  were  every  thing 
in  the  world  to  me — you  were  life  itself. 
Without  you  I had  nothing,  and  the  world 
might  just  as  well  come  to  an  end  for  me. 
And  when  I thought  you  were  going  away 
from  me,  what  could  I do?  I could  not 
reach  you  by  letters,  and  letters ; and  how 
could  I know  what  the  people  around  you 


were  saying  to  you  ? Ah,  you  do  not  know 
what  I have  suffered,  Gerty ; and  always  I 
was  saying  to  myself  that  if  I could  get  you 
away  from  these  people,  you  would  remem- 
ber the  time  that  you  gave  me  the  red  rose, 
and  all  those  beautiful  days  would  come 
back  again,  and  I would  take  your  hand 
again,  and  I would  forget  altogether  about 
the  terrible  nights  when  I saw  you  beside 
me  and  heard  you  laugh  just  as  in  the  old 
times.  And  I knew  there  was  only  the  one 
way  left.  How  could  I but  try  that?  I 
knew  you  would  be  angry,  but  I hoped  your 
anger  would  go  away.  And  now  you  are 
angry,  Gerty,  and  my  speaking  to  you  is 
not  of  much  use — as  yet;  but  I can  wait 
until  I see  you  yourself  again,  as  you  used 
to  be,  in  the  gardeii — don’t  you  remember, 
Gerty  ?” 

Her  face  was  proud,  cold,  implacable. 

“ Do  I understand  you  aright — that  you 
liavo  shut  me  up  in  this  yacht  and  mean  to 
tako  me  away  ?” 

“ Gerty,  I have  saved  you  from  yourself!” 

“Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  where 
we  are  going  ?” 

“ Why  not  away  back  to  the  Highlands, 
Gerty  ?”  said  he,  eagerly.  “ And  then  some 
day  when  your  heart  relents,  and  you  for- 
give me,  you  will  put  your  hand  in  mine, 
and  we  will  walk  up  the  road  to  Castle 
Dare.  Do  you  not  think  they  will  be  glad 
to  see  us  that  day,  Gerty  ?” 

She  maintained  her  proud  attitude,  but 
she  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

“ Do  you  mean  to  say  that  until  I consent 
to  be  your  wife  I am  not  to  be  allowed  to 
leave  this  yacht  ?” 

“ You  will  consent,  Gerty !” 

“ Not  if  I w ere  to  be  shut  up  here  for  a 
thousand  years !”  she  exclaimed,  with  anoth- 
er burst  of  passion.  “Oh,  you  will  pay  for 
this  dearly!  I thought  it  was  madness — 
mere  folly ; but  if  it  is  true,  you  will  rue  this 
day ! Do  you  think  we  are  savages  hero  ? 
— do  you  think  we  have  no  law  ?” 

“ I do  not  care  for  an^  law,”  said  he,  sim- 
ply. “ I can  only  think  of  the  one  thing  in 
the  world.  If  I have  not  your  love,  Gerty, 
what  else  can  I care  about?” 

“ My  love !”  she  exclaimed.  “ And  this  is 
the  way  to  earn  it,  truly!  My  love!  If 
you  were  to  keep  me  shut  up  for  a thousand 
years,  you  would  never  have  it!  You  can 
have  my  hatred,  if  you  like,  aud  plenty  of 
it,  too !” 

“ You  are  angry,  Gerty !”  was  all  ho  said. 

“Oh,  you  do  not  know  with  whom  you 
havo  to  deal !”  she  continued,  with  the  same 
bitter  emphasis.  “You  terrified  me  with 
stories  of  butchery — the  butchery  of  in- 
nocent women  and  children ; and  no  doubt 
you  thought  the  stories  were  fine ; and  now 
you  too  w'ould  show  you  are  one  of  the  race 
by  taking  revenge  on  a w’oinan.  But  if  she 
is  only  a woman,  you  have  not  conquered 
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her  yet!  Oh,  you  will  find  ont  before  long 
that  we  have  law  in  this  country,  and  that 
it  is  not  to  be  outraged  with  impunity.  You 
think  you  can  do  as  you  like ; because  you 
are  a Highland  master,  and  you  have  a lot 
of  slaves  round  you !” 

“ I am  going  on  deck  now,  Gerty,"  said  he, 
in  the  same  sad  and  gentle  way.  “ You  are 
tiring  yourself.  Shall  I send  Christina  to 
you  f” 

For  an  instant  she  looked  bewildered,  as 
if  she  had  not  till  now  comprehended  what 
was  going  on ; and  she  said,  quite  wildly : 

“Oh,  no,  no,  no,  Keith;  you  don't  mean 
what  you  say ! You  can  not  mean  it ! You 
are  only  frightening  me!  You  will  put  me 
ashore,  and  not  a word  shall  pass  my  lips. 
We  can  not  be  far  down  the  river,  Keith. 
There  are  many  places  where  you  conld  put 
me  ashore ; and  I could  get  back  to  London 
by  rail.  They  won't  know  I have  ever  seen 
yon.  Keith,  you  will  put  mo  ashore  now !" 

“And  if  I were  to  pnt  you  ashore  now, 
you  would  go  away,  Gerty,  and  I should 
never  see  you  again — never,  and  never. 
And  what  would  that  be  for  you  and  for  me, 
Gerty  ? But  now  you  are  here,  no  one  can 
poison  your  mind ; you  will  be  angry  for  a 
time ; but  the  brighter  days  are  coming — 
oh  yes,  I know  that : if  I was  not  sure  of 
that,  what  would  become  of  me?  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  have  hope ; to  look  forward 
to  the  glad  days : that  stills  the  pain  at  the 
heart.  And  now  we  two  are  together  at 
last,  Gerty  ! — and  if  you  are  angry,  the  an- 
ger will  pass  away ; and  we  will  go  forward 
together  to  the  glad  days." 

She  w as  listening  in  a sort  of  vague  and 
stunned  amazement.  Both  her  anger  and 
her  fear  were  slowly  yielding  to  the  bewil- 
derment of  the  fact  that  she  was  really  set- 
ting out  on  a voyage,  the  end  of  which 
neither  she  nor  any  oue  living  could  know. 

“Ah,  Gerty," said  he, regarding  her  with 
a strange  wistfulness  in  the  sad  eyes,  “you 
do  not  know  what  it  is  to  me  to  see  you 
again.  I have  seen  you  many  a time — in 
dreams ; but  you  were  always  far  away ; aud 
I could  not  take  your  hand.  And  I said  to 
myself  that  you  were  not  cruel ; that  you 
did  not  wish  any  one  to  suffer  pain;  and  I 
knew  if  I could  only  see  you  again,  and  take 
you  away  from  these  people,  then  your  heart 
would  be  gentle,  and  yon  would  think  of 
the  time  w hen  you  gave  me  the  red  rose, 
and  we  went  ont  in  the  garden,  and  all  the 
air  rouud  us  was  so  full  of  gladness  that  we 
did  not  speak  at  all.  Oh  yes ; and  I said  to 
myself  that  your  true  friencls  were  in  the 
north ; aud  what  would  the  men  at  Dubh 
Artach  not  do  for  yon,  and  Captain  Macal- 
ltim  too,  when  they  knew  yon  were  coming 
to  live  at  Dare;  aud  I was  thinking  that 
would  be  a grand  day  when  yon  came  to 
live  among  us ; and  there  would  be  dancing, 
and  a good  glass  of  whiskey  for  every  one, 


and  some  playing  on  the  pipes  that  day! 
And  sometimes  I did  not  know  whether 
there  would  be  more  of  laughing  or  of  cry- 
ing when  Janet  came  to  meet  you.  But  I 
will  not  trouble  you  any  more  now,  Gerty ; 
for  yon  are  tired,  I think;  and  I will  send 
Christina  to  yon.  And  you  will  soon  think 
that  I was  not  cruel  to  you  when  I took  you 
away  and  saved  you  from  yourself." 

She  did  not  answer;  she  seemed  in  a sort 
of  trance.  But  she  was  aroused  by  the  en- 
trance of  Christina,  who  came  in  directly 
after  Macleod  left.  Miss  White  stared  at 
this  tall,  thin-featured,  white-haired  wom- 
an, as  if  uncertain  how  to  address  her; 
when  she  spoke  it  was  in  a friendly  aud 
persuasive  way. 

“ You  have  not  forgotten  me,  then,  Chris- 
tina T" 

“No,  mem,” said  the  grave  Highland- wom- 
an. She  had  beautiful,  clear, blue-gray  eyes, 
but  there  was  no  pity  in  them. 

“ I suppose  you  have  no  part  in  this  mad 
freak!" 

The  old  woman  seemed  puzzled.  She 
said,  with  a sort  of  serious  politeness : 

“ I do  not  know,  mem.  I have  not  the 
good  English  as  Hamish." 

“But  surely  you  know  this,"  said  Miss 
Gertrude  White,  with  more  animation, 
“ that  I am  here  against  my  will  ? You  un- 
derstand that,  surely?  That  I am  being 
carried  away  against  my  will  from  my  own 
home  and  my  friends?  You  know  it  very 
well ; but  perhaps  your  master  has  not  told 
you  of  the  risk  yon  run?  Do  you  know 
what  that  is  ? Do  you  think  there  are  no 
laws  in  this  country?" 

“ Sir  Keith  he  is  the  master  of  the  boat,” 
said  Christina.  “ Iss  there  any  thing  now 
that  I can  do  for  you,  mem  ?" 

“Yes,”  said  Miss  White,  boldly.  “There 
is.  You  can  help  me  to  get  ashore.  And 
you  will  save  your  master  from  being  looked 
on  as  a madman.  And  yon  will  save  your- 
selves from  being  hanged." 

“ I wass  to  ask  you,"  said  the  old  High- 
land-woman, “ when  you  would  bo  for  hav- 
ing the  dinner.  And  Hamish,  he  wass  say- 
ing that  you  will  hef  the  dinner  what  time 
you  are  thinking  of;  aud  will  you  hef  the 
dinner  all  by  yourself?" 

“ I tell  you  this,  woman,”  said  Miss  White, 
with  quick  anger,  “that  I will  neither  eat 
nor  drink  so  long  as  I am  on  board  this 
yacht!  What  is  the  use  of  this  nonsense? 
I wish  to  be  put  on  shore.  I am  getting 
tired  of  this  folly.  I tell  you  I want  to  go 
ashore ; and  I am  going  ashore ; and  it  will 
be  the  worse  for  any  one  who  tries  to  stop 
me!" 

“ I do  not  think  you  can  go  ashore,  mem," 
Christina  said,  somewhat  deliberately  pick- 
ing ont  her  English  phrases,  “ for  the  gig  is 
up  at  the  davits  now  ; and  the  dingey — you 
wass  not  thinking  of  going  ashore  by  your- 
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self  in  tbe  dingey  f And  last  night,  mem, 
at  a town,  we  had  many  things  brought  on 
board ; and  if  you  would  tell  me  what  you 
will  hef  for  the  dinner,  there  is  no  one  more 
willing  than  me.  And  I hope  you  will  hef 
very  good  comfort  on  board  the  yacht.” 

“I  can’t  get  it  into  your  head  that  you 
are  talking  nonsense!”  said  Miss  White, 
augrily.  “I  tell  you  I will  not  go  any 
where  in  this  yacht  ! And  what  is  the  use 
of  talking  to  me  about  dinner  T I tell  you 
I will  neither  eat.  nor  drink  while  I am  on 
board  this  yacht.” 

“I  think  that  would  be  a ferry  foolish 
thing,  mem,”  Christina  said,  humbly  enough ; 
but  all  the  same  the  scornful  fashion  in 
which  this  young  lady  had  addressed  her 
had  stirred  a little  of  the  Highland-woman’s 
blood;  and  she  added — still  with  great  ap- 
parent humility — “ But  if  you  will  not  eat, 
they  say  that  iss  a ferry  good  thing  for  the 
pride ; and  there  iss  not  much  pride  left  if 
one  hass  nothing  to  eat,  mem.” 

“ I presume  that  is  to  be  my  prison  ?”  said 
Miss  White,  haughtily,  turning  to  the  smart 
little  state-room  beyond  the  companion. 

“That  iss  your  cahin,  mem,  if  you  please, 
mem,” said  Christina,  who  had  been  instruct- 
ed iu  English  politeness  by  her  husband. 

“Well,  now,  can  you  understand  this? 
Go  to  Sir  Keith  Macleod,  and  tell  him  that  I 
have  shut  myself  up  in  that  cabin ; and  that 
I will  speak  not  a word  to  any  one ; and  I 
w ill  neither  eat  nor  driuk,  until  I am  taken 
on  shore.  And  so,  if  he  wishes  to  have  a 
murder  on  his  hands,  very  well!  Do  you 
understand  that  ?” 

“I  will  say  that  to  Sir  Keith,”  Christina 
answered,  submissively. 

Miss  White  walked  into  the  cabin,  and 
lockod  herself  iu.  It  was  an  apartment 
with  which  she  was  familiar;  but  where 
had  they  got  the  white  heather  ? And  there 
were  books ; but  she  paid  little  heed.  They 
would  discover  they  had  not  broken  her 
spirit  yet. 

On  either  side  the  sky-light  overhead  was 
open  an  inch ; and  it  was  nearer  to  the  till- 
er than  the  sky-light  of  the  saloon.  Iu  the 
absolute  stillness  of  this  summer  day  she 
heard  twro  meu  talking.  Generally,  they 
spoke  in  the  Gaelic,  which  was  of  course  un- 
intelligible to  her;  bnt  sometimes  they  wan- 
dered into  English— especially  if  the  name 
of  some  English  town  cropped  up — and  thus 
she  got  hints  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the 
Umpire. 

“ Oh  yes,  it  is  a fine  big  town  that  town 
of  Gravesend,  to  bo  sure,  Hamish,”  said  the 
one  voice,  “ and  I have  no  douht,  now,  that 
it  will  be  sending  a gentleman  to  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  in  London,  just  as  Greenock 
will  do.  But  there  is  no  one  you  will  send 
from  Mull.  They  do  not  know  much  about 
Mull  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament!” 

“ And  they  know  plenty  about  ferry  much 


worse  places,”  said  Hamish,  proudly.  “ And 
wass  you  saying  there  will  be  any  thing  so 
beautiful  about  Greenock  ass  you  will  find 
at  Tobbermorry  ?” 

“Tobermory!”  said  the  other.  “There 
are  some  trees  at  Tobermory— oh  yes ; and 
the  Mish-nish,  and  the  shops — ” 

“ Yess,  and  the  water-fahl — do  not  forget 
the  water-fahl,  Colin ; and  there  iss  better 
whiskey  iu  Tobbermorry  ass  you  will  get  in 
all  Greenock,  where  they  will  be  for  mixing 
it  with  prandy  and  other  drinks  like  that ; 
and  at  Tobbermorry  you  will  hef  a profess- 
or come  ahl  the  way  from  Edinburgh  and 
from  Oban  to  gif  a lecture  on  the  Gaelic; 
but  do  you  think  he  would  gif  a lecture  in 
a town  like  Greenock  ? Oh  no ; he  would 
not  do  that !” 

“Very  well,  Hamish ; but  it  is  glad  I am 
that  we  are  going  back  the  way  we  came.” 

“ And  me  too,  Colin.” 

“And  I will  not  be  sorry  when  I am  in 
Greenock  once  more.” 

“ But  you  will  come  with  us  first  of  all  to 
Castle  Dare,  Colin,”  was  the  reply.  “ Aud  I 
know  that  Lady  Macleod  herself  will  be  for 
shaking  hands  with  you,  aud  thanking  you 
that  you  w ass  tek  the  care  of  the  yacht.” 

“ I think  I will  stop  at  Greenock,  Hamish. 
You  know  you  can  take  her  well  on  from 
Greenock.  And  will  you  go  round  the  Mull, 
Hamish,  or  through  the  Criuan,  do  you  think 
now  ?” 

“ Oh,  I am  not  afrait  to  tek  her  round  the 
Moil ; bnt  there  iss  the  Euglish  lady  on 
board;  and  it  will  be  smoother  for  her  to  go 
through  the  Crinau.  And  it  iss  ferry  glad  I 
will  be,  Colin,  to  see  Ardalanisli  Point  again ; 
for  I would  rather  be  going  through  the  Do- 
ruis  Mohr  twenty  times  ass  gettiug  petween 
the  panks  of  this  tamned  river.” 

Hero  they  relapsed  into  their  native 
tongue,  aud  she  listened  no  longer;  but  at 
all  events  she  had  learned  that  they  were 
going  away  to  the  north.  And  as  her  nerves 
had  been  somewhat  shaken,  she  began  to 
ask  herself  what  further  thing  this  madman 
might  not  do.  The  old  stories  he  had  told 
her  came  back  with  a marvellous  distinct- 
ness. Would  he  plunge  her  iuto  a dungeon, 
and  mock  her  with  an  empty  cup  when  she 
was  dying  of  thirst  ? Would  he  chain  her  to  a 
rock  at  low  water  aud  watch  the  tide  slowr- 
ly  rise  ? He  professed  great  gentleness  and 
love  for  her;  but  if  the  savage  nature  had 
broken  out  at  last  ? Her  fear  grew  apace. 
He  had  shown  himself  regardless  of  every 
thing  on  earth : where  would  he  stop,  if  she 
continued  to  repel  him  ? And  then  the 
thought  of  her  situation — alone ; shut  up  iu 
this  small  room;  about  to  venture  forth  on 
the  open  sea  with  this  ignoraut  crew — so 
overcame  her  that  she  hastily  snatched  at 
the  bell  on  the  dressing-table,  aud  rang  it 
violently.  Almost  instantly  there  was  a 
tapping  at  the  door. 
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“I  ask  your  pardon,  mem,”  she  beard 
Christina  say. 

She  sprang  to  the  door,  and  opened  it,  and 
caught  the  arm  of  the  old  woman. 

“Christina,  Christina,”  she  said,  almost 
wildly,  “ you  won’t  let  them  take  me  away ! 
My  father  will  give  you  hundreds  aud  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  if  only  you  get  me  ashore. 
Jnst  think  of  him — he  is  an  old  man — if 
you  had  a daughter — ” 

Miss  White  was  acting  very  well  indeed; 
though  she  was  more  concerned  about  her- 
self than  her  father. 

“ I wass  to  say  to  you,”  Christina  explain- 
ed, with  some  difficulty,  “that  if  you  wass 
saying  that,  Sir  Keith  had  a message  sent 
away  to  your  father,  and  you  wass  not  to 
think  any  more  about  that.  And  now,  mem, 
I can  not  tek  you  ashore;  it  iss  no  business 
I hef  with  that;  and  I could  not  go  ashore 
myself  wliateffer ; but  I would  get  you  some 
diuner,  mem.” 

“Then  I suppose  you  don’t  understand  the 
English  language!”  Miss  White  exclaimed, 
angrily.  “ 1 tell  you  I will  neither  eat  nor 
drink  so-  long  as  I am  on  board  this  yacht ! 
Go  and  tell  Sir  Keith  Macleod  what  I have 
said.” 

So  Miss  White  was  left  alone  again ; and 
the  slow  time  passed;  and  she  heard  the 
murmured  conversation  of  the  men,  and  also 
a measured  pacing  to  and  fro,  which  she 
took  to  be  the  step  of  Macleod.  Quick  rush- 
es of  feeling  went  through  her — indigna- 
tion; a stubborn  obstinacy;  a wonder  over 
the  audacity  of  this  thing;  malevolent  ha- 
tred even;  but  all  these  were  being  grad- 
ually subdued  by  the  dominant  claim  of 
hunger.  Miss  White  had  acted  the  part  of 
many  heroines;  but  she  was  not  herself  a 
heroine — if  there  is  any  thing  heroic  in 
starvation.  It  was  growing  to  dusk  when 
she  again  summoned  the  old  Highland- 
woman. 

“ Get  me  something  to  eat,”  said  she ; “ I 
can  not  die  like  a rat  in  a hole.” 

“Yes,  mem,”  said  Christina,  in  the  most 
matter-of-fact  way  ; for  she  had  never  been 
in  a theatre  in  her  life,  and  she  had  not  im- 
agined that  Miss  White’s  threat  meant  any 
thing  at  all.  “The  dinner  is  just  ready 
now',  mem ; and  if  you  will  hef  it  in  the  sa- 
loon, there  will  be  no  one  there ; that  wass 
Sir  Keith’s  message  to  yon.” 

“ I will  not  have  it  in  the  saloon ; I will 
have  it  here.” 

“ Ferry  well,  mem,”  Christina  said,  sub- 
missively. “ But  you  will  go  into  the  sa- 
loon, inera,  when  I will  mek  the  bed  for 
you,  and  the  lamp  will  hef  to  he  lit,  but 
Hamish  he  will  light  the  lamp  for  you. 
And  are  there  any  other  things  you  wass 
thinking  of  that  you  would  like,  mem  t” 

“No;  I want  something  to  eat.” 

“ And  Hamisb,  mem,  he  wass  saying  I will 
ask  you  whether  you  will  hef  the  claret- 


wine,  or— or — the  other  wine,  mem,  that 
meks  a noise — ” 

“ Bring  me  some  water.  But  the  whole  of 
you  will  pay  dearly  for  this!” 

“ I ask  your  pardon,  mem  t”  said  Christina, 
with  great  respect. 

“ Oh,  go  away,  and  get  me  something  to 
eat !” 

Aud  in  fact  Miss  White  made  a very  good 
dinner,  though  the  things  had  to  be  placed 
before  her  on  her  dressing-table.  Aud  her 
rage  and  indignation  did  not  prevent  her 
having,  after  all,  a glass  or  two  of  the  claret- 
wine.  Aud  then  she  permitted  Hamish  to 
come  in  aud  light  the  swinging  lamp ; and 
thereafter  Christina  made  up  one  of  the  two 
narrow  beds.  Miss  White  was  left  alone. 

Many  a hundred  times  had  she  been  placed 
in  great  peril — on  the  stage ; and  she  knew 
that  on  such  occasions  it  had  been  her  duty 
to  clasp  her  hand  on  her  forehead  and  set  to 
work  to  tind  out  how  to  extricate  herself. 
Well,  on  this  occasion  she  did  not  make  use 
of  any  dramatic  gesture ; but  she  turned  out 
the  lamp,  and  threw  herself  on  the  top  of 
this  narrow  little  bed;  and  was  determined 
that,  before  they  got  her  conveyed  to  their 
savage  home  in  the  north,  she  would  make 
one  more  effort  for  her  freedom.  Then  she 
heard  the  man  at  the  helm  begin  to  hum  to 
himself  “ Fhir  a bhata,  na  boro  eile.”  The 
night  darkened.  And  soon  all  the  wild  emo- 
tions of  the  day  were  forgotten ; for  she  was 
asleep. 

**»#*» 

Asleep — in  the  very  waters  through  which 
she  had  sailed  with  her  lover  on  the  white 
summer  day.  But  Rose  Leaf!  Rose  Leaf! 
what  faint  wind  trill  carry  you  NOW  to  the 
$outh  t 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

THE  VOYAGE  OVER. 

And  now  the  brave  old  Umpire  is  nearing 
her  northern  home  once  more;  and  surely 
this  is  a right  royal  evening  for  the  recep- 
tion of  her.  What  although  the  snn  has 
just  gone  down,  and  the  sea  around  them 
become  a plain  of  heaving  and  wrestling 
bine-black  waves  T Far  away,  in  that  pur- 
ple-black sea,  lie  long  promontories  that  are 
of  a still  pale  rose-color;  and  the  western 
sky  is  a blaze  of  golden  green ; and  they 
know  that  the  wild,  bcantifnl  radiance  is 
still  touching  the  wan  walls  of  Castle  Dare. 
And  there  is  Ardalanisli  Point ; aud  that  the 
ruddy  Ross  of  Mull ; and  there  will  be  a 
good  tide  in  the  Sound  of  Iona.  Why,  then, 
do  they  linger,  and  keep  the  old  Umpire  with 
her  sails  flapping  idly  in  the  wind  f 

“As  you  pass  through  Jura's  Sound, 

Bend  your  course  by  Scarba’s  shore; 

Shun,  O shun,  the  gulf  profound 
Where  Corrievrcckan’s  surges  roar!” 
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They  are  in  no  danger  of  Corrievreckan 
now ; they  are  in  familiar  waters ; only  that 
is  another  Colonsay  that  lies  away  there  in 
the  south.  Keith  Macleod,  seated  np  at  the 
bow,  is  calmly  regarding  it.  He  is  quite 
alone.  There  is  no  sound  around  him  but 
the  lapping  of  the  waves. 

“And  ever  aa  the  year  returns, 

The  charm-bound  aailora  know  the  day; 

For  aadly  still  the  Mermaid  mourns 
The  lovely  chief  of  Colonsay." 

And  is  he  listeuiug  now  for  the  wild  sound 
of  her  singing  f Or  is  he  thinking  of  the 
brave  Macphail  who  went  back  after  seven 
long  months  of  absence,  and  found  the  maid 
of  Colonsay  still  truo  to  him?  The  ruby 
ring  she  had  given  him  had  never  paled. 
There  was  one  woman  who  could  remain 
true  to  her  absent  lover. 

Hamish  came  forward. 

“ Will  we  go  on  now,  Sir  ?”  said  he,  in  the 
Gaelic. 

“No.” 

Hamish  looked  round.  The  shining  clear 
evening  looked  very  calm,  notwithstanding 
the  tossing  of  the  blue-black  waves.  And 
it  seemed  wasteful  to  the  old  sailor  to  keep 
the  yacht  lying  to  or  aimlessly  sailing  this 
way  and  that  while  this  favorable  wiud  re- 
mained to  them. 

“ I am  not  sure  that  the  breeze  will  last, 
Sir  Keith.” 

“Are  yon  sure  of  any  thing,  Hamish  T” 
Macleod  said,  quite  absently.  “ Well,  there 
is  one  thing  we  can  all  make  sure  of.  But 
I have  told  you,  Hamish,  I am  not  going  up 
the  Sound  of  Iona  in  daylight:  why,  there 
is  not  a man  in  all  the  islands  who  would 
uot  know  of  our  coming  by  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. Wo  will  go  up  the  Sound  as  soon  as  it 
is  dark.  It  is  a new  moon  to-night ; and  I 
think  we  can  go  w ithout  lights,  Hamish.” 

“The  Dnnara  is  coming  south  to-night, 
Sir  Keith,”  the  old  man  said. 

“ Why,  Hamish,  you  seem  to  have  lost  all 
your  courage  as  soon  as  you  put  Colin  Laing 
ashore.” 

“Colin  Laing!  Is  it  Colin  Laing!”  ex- 
claimed Hamish,  indignantly.  “ I will  know 
how  to  sail  this  yacht,  and  I will  know  the 
banks,  and  the  tides,  and  the  rocks,  better 
than  any  fifteen  thousands  of  Colin  Laings !” 

“And what  if  theZMnara  is  coming  south? 
If  she  can  not  see  us,  we  can  see  her.” 

But  whether  it  was  that  Colin  Laing  had 
before  leaving  the  yacht  managed  to  con- 
vey to  Hamisii  some  notion  of  the  risk  he 
w as  running,  or  whether  it  was  that  he  wtos 
merely  anxious  for  his  master’s  safety,  it 
was  clear  that  Hamish  was  far  from  satis- 
fied. He  opened  and  shut  his  big  clasp- 
knife  in  an  awkward  silence.  Then  he  said : 

“ You  will  uot  go  to  Castle  Dare,  Sir 
Keith?” 

Macleod  started;  he  had  forgotten  that 
Hamish  was  there. 


“ No.  I have  told  you  where  I am  going.” 

“ But  there  is  not  any  good  anchorage  at 
that  island,  Sir !”  he  protested.  “ Have  I 
not  been  round  every  bay  of  it;  and  you 
too,  Sir  Keith  ? and  you  know  there  is  not 
an  inch  of  sand  or  of  mud,  but  only  the 
small  loose  stones.  And  then  the  shepherd 
they  left  there  all  by  himself;  it  was  mad  he 
became  at  last,  and  took  his  own  life  too.” 

“Well,  do  you  expect  to  see  his  ghost?” 
Macleod  said.  “Come,  Hamish,  you  have 
lost  your  nerve  in  the  south.  Surely  you 
are  not  afraid  of  being  any  where  in  the 
old  yacht  so  long  as  she  has  good  sea-room 
around  her?” 

“And  if  you  are  not  wishing  to  go  np  the 
Sound  of  Iona  in  the  daylight,  Sir  Keith,” 
Haiuish  said,  still  clinging  to  the  point,  “ we 
could  bear  a little  to  the  south,  and  go 
round  the  outside  of  Iona.” 

“The  Dubh  Artach  men  would  recognize 
the  Umpire  at  once,”  Macleod  said,  abruptly ; 
and  then  he  suggested  to  Hamish  that  he 
should  get  a little  more  way  on  the  yacht, 
so  that  she  might  be  a trifle  steadier  when 
Christina  carried  the  dinner  into  the  Eng- 
lish lady’s  cabin.  But  indeed  there  was  now 
little  breeze  of  any  kind,  llamish’s  fears 
of  a dead  calm  were  likely  to  prove  truo. 

Meanwhile  another  conversation  had  been 
going  forward  in  the  small  cabin  below,  that 
was  now  suffused  by  a strange  warm  light 
reflected  from  the  evening  sky.  Miss  White 
was  looking  very  well  now,  after  her  long 
sea-voyage.  During  their  first  few  hours  in 
blue  water  she  had  been  very  ill  indeed; 
and  she  repeatedly  called  on  Christina  to 
allow  her  to  die.  The  old  Highland-woman 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  English  ladies 
wore  rather  childish  in  their  ways ; but  the 
only  answer  she  made  to  this  reiterated 
prayer  was  to  make  Miss  White  as  comfort- 
able as  was  possible,  and  to  administer  such 
restoratives  as  she  thought  desirable.  At 
length,  when  recovery  and  a sound  appetite 
set  in,  the  patient  began  to  show  a great 
friendship  for  Christina.  There  was  no 
longer  any  theatrical  warning  of  the  awful 
fate  in  store  for  every  body  connected  with 
this  enterprise.  She  tried  rather  to  enlist 
the  old  woman’s  sympathies  on  her  behalf, 
and  if  she  did  not  very  well  succeed  in  that 
direction,  at  least  she  remained  on  friendly 
terms  with  Christina,  and  received  from  her 
the  solace  of  much  gossip  about  the  where- 
abouts and  possible  destination  of  the  ship. 

And  on  this  eveuing  Christina  had  an  im- 
portant piece  of  news. 

“ Where  have  we  got  to  now,  Christina?” 
said  Miss  White,  quite  cheerfully,  when  the 
old  woman  entered. 

“Oh  yes,  mem,  we  will  still  be  off  the 
Mull  shore,  but  a good  piece  away  from  it, 
and  there  is  not  much  wind,  mem.  But 
Hamish  thinks  we  will  get  to  the  anchorage 
the  night  whatever.” 
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“The  anchorage!” Miss  White  exclaimed, 
eagerly.  44  Where  ? You  are  goiug  to  Cas- 
tle Dare,  surely  ?” 

*4  No,  inem,  I think  not,”  said  Christina. 
“I  think  it  is  an  island — but  you  will  not 
know  the  name  of  that  island — there  is  no 
English  for  it  at  all.” 

“But  where  is  it?  Is  it  near  Castle 
Dare!” 

4*  Oh  no,  mem ; it  is  a good  way  from  Cas- 
tle Dare ; and  it  is  out  in  the  sea.  Do  you 
know  Gometra,  mem  ? — wass  you  ever  going 
out  to  Gometra  ?” 

44  Yes,  of  course;  I remember  something 
about  it,  anyway.” 

44  Ah,  well,  it  is  away  out  past  Gometra, 
mem  ; and  not  a good  place  for  an  anchorage 
whatever;  but  Harnish  he  will  know  ail  the 
anchorages.” 

44  What  on  earth  is  the  use  of  going 
there?” 

44 1 do  not  know,  mem.” 

44  Is  Sir  Keith  going  to  keep  me  on  hoard 
this  boat  forever?” 

44 1 do  not  know,  mem.” 

Christ  ina  had  to  leave  the  cabin  just  then  ; 
when  she  returned  she  said,  with  some  little 
hesitation : 

44  If  I wass  mekking  so  bold,  mem,  ass  to 
say  this  to  you : Why  are  you  not  asking  the 
questions  of  Sir  Keith  himself?  He  will 
know  all  about  it ; and  if  you  were  to  come 
into  the  saloon,  mem — ” 

44  Do  you  think  I would  enter  into  any 
communication  with  him  after  his  treat- 
ment of  me  ?”  said  Miss  White,  indignantly. 
4*No;  let  him  atone  for  that  first.  When 
he  has  set  me  at  liberty,  then  I will  speak 
with  him  ; hut  never  so  long  as  he  keeps  me 
shut  up  like  a convict.” 

44 1 wass  only  saying,  mem,”  Christina  an- 
swered, with  great  respect, 44  that  if  you  were 
wishing  to  know  where  we  were  going,  Sir 
Keith  will  know  that;  but  how  can  I know 
it  ? And  you  know,  meui,  Sir  Koith  has  not 
shut  you  up  in  this  cabin : yon  hef  the  sa- 
loon, if  yon  wonld  please  to  hef  it.” 

“Thank  you,  I know!”  rejoined  Miss 
White.  44  If  I choose,  my  jail  may  consist 
of  two  rooms  instead  of  one.  I don’t  appre- 
* ciate  that  amount  of  liberty.  I want  to  be 
set  ashore.” 

44  That  I hef  nothing  to  do  with,  mem,” 
Christina  said,  humbly,  proceeding  with 
her  work. 

Miss  White,  being  left  to  think  over  these 
things,  was  beginning  to  believe  that,  after 
all,  her  obduracy  was  not  likely  to  be  of 
innch  service  to  her.  Wonld  it  not  be  wiser 
to  treat  with  the  enemy — perhaps  to  outwit 
him  by  a show  of  forgiveness?  Here  they 
were  approaching  the  end  of  the  voyage — 
at  least  Christina  seemed  to  intimate  as 
much  ; and  if  they  were  not  exactly  within 
call  of  friends,  they  wonld  surely  be  within 
rowing  distanco  of  some  inhabited  island, 


even  Gometra,  for  example.  And  if  only  a 
message  could  be  sen  t to  Castle  Dare  ? Lady 
Macleod  and  Janet  Macleod  were  women. 

They  would  not  countenance  this  monstrous 
thing.  If  she  could  only  reach  them,  she 
would  be  safe. 

The  rose-pink  died  away  from  the  long 
promontories,  and  was  succeeded  by  a som- 
bre gray ; the  glory  in  the  west  sank  down  ; 
a wan  twilight  came  over  the  sea  and  the 
sky ; and  a small  golden  star,  like  the  point 
of  a needle,  told  where  the  Dubh  Artacli 
men  had  lit  their  beacon  for  the  coming 
night.  The  Umpire  lay  and  idly  rolled  in 
this  dead  calm ; Macleod  paced  up  and  down 
the  deck  in  the  solemn  stillness.  Harnish 
threw  a tarpaulin  over  the  sky-light  of  the 
saloon  to  cover  the  bewildering  light  from 
below ; and  then,  as  the  time  weut  slowly 
by,  darkness  came  over  the  land  and  the 
sea.  They  were  alone  with  the  night,  and 
the  lapping  waves,  and  the  stars. 

About  ten  o’clock  there  was  a loud  rafc- 
tliug  of  blocks  and  cordage — the  first  puff 
of  a coming  breeze  had  struck  her.  The 
men  were  at  their  posts  in  a moment ; there 
were  a few  sharp,  quick  orders  from  Harnish ; 
and  presently  the  old  Umpire,  with  her  great 
boom  away  over  her  quarter,  was  running 
free  before  a light  southeasterly  wind. 

44  Ay,  ay !”  said  Harnish,  iu  sudden  glad- 
ness, 44  we  will  soon  be  by  Ardalanish  Point 
with  a fine  wind  like  this,  Sir  Keith ; and  if 
yon  would  rather  hef  no  lights  on  her — well, 
it  is  a clear  night  whateffer;  and  the  Du~ 
nara  she  will  hef  up  her  lights.” 

The  wind  came  in  bits  of  squalls,  it  is 
true,  but  the  sky  overhead  remained  clear, 
and  the  Umpire  bowled  merrily  along.  Mac- 
leod was  still  on  deck.  They  rounded  the 
Ross  of  Mull,  and  got  into  the  smoother  wa- 
ters of  the  Sound.  Would  any  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  cottages  at  Erraidh  see  this  gray 
ghost  of  a vessel  go  gliding  past  over  the 
dark  water  ? Behind  them  burned  the  yel- 
low eye  of  Dubh  Artacli ; before  them  a 
few  small  red  points  told  them  of  the  Iona 
cottages ; and  still  this  phantom  gray  ves- 
sel held  on  her  way.  The  Umpire  was  near- 
ing her  last  anchorage. 

And  still  she  steals  onward,  like  a thief  in 
the  night.  She  has  passed  through  the 
Sound ; she  is  in  the  open  sea  again  ; there 
is  a calling  of  startled  birds  from  over  the 
dark  bosom  of  the  deep.  Then  far  away 
they  watch  the  lights  of  a steamer:  but  she 
is  miles  from  their  course ; they  can  not  even 
hear  the  throb  of  her  engines. 

It  is  another  sound  they  hear — a low 
booming  as  of  distant  thunder.  And  that 
black  thing  away  on  their  right — scarcely 
visible  over  the  darkened  waves — is  that 
the  channelled  and  sea-bird-haunted  Staffa, 
trembling  through  all  her  caves  under  the 
shock  of  the  smooth  Atlantic  ^Mfge  ? For 
all  the  clearness  of  the  star-lit  sky,  there  is 
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a wild  booming  of  waters  all  around  her 
rocks ; and  the  giant  caverns  answer ; and 
the  thunder  shudders  out  to  the  listening 
sea. 

The  night  drags  on.  The  Dutchman  is 
fast  asleep  in  his  vast  Atlantic  bed ; the 
dull  roar  of  the  waves  he  has  heard  for 
millions  of  years  is  not  likely  to  awake  him. 
And  Fladda,  and  Lunga:  surely  this  ghost- 
gray  ship  that  steals  by  is  not  the  old  Umpire 
that  used  to  visit  them  in  the  gay  summer- 
time, with  her  red  ensign  flying,  and  the 
blue  seas  all  around  hert  But  here  is  a 
dark  object  ou  the  waters  that  is  growing 
larger  and  larger  as  one  approaches  it. 
The  black  outline  of  it  is  becoming  sharp 
against  the  clear  dome  of  stars.  There  is  a 
gloom  around  as  one  gets  nearer  and  near- 
er the  bays  and  cliffs  of  this  lonely  island ; 
and  now  one  hears  the  sound  of  breakers 
on  the  rocks.  Hamish  and  his  men  are  on 
the  alert.  The  top-sail  has  been  lowered. 
The  heavy  cable  of  the  anchor  lies  ready 
by  the  windlass.  And  then,  as  the  Umpire 
glides  into  smooth  water,  and  her  head  is 
brought  rouud  to  the  light  breeze,  away 
goes  the  anchor  with  a rattle  that  awakes 
a thousaud  echoes ; and  all  the  startled  birds 
among  the  rocks  are  calling  through  the 
night — the  sea-pyots  screaming  shrilly,  the 
curlews  uttering  their  warning  note,  the 
herons  croakiug  as  they  wing  their  slow 
flight  away  across  the  sea.  The  Umpire  has 
got  to  her  anchorage  at  last. 

And  scarcely  was  the  anchor  down  when 
they  brought  him  a message  from  the  Eng- 
lish lady.  She  was  iu  the  saloon,  and 
wished  to  see  him.  Ho  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve this,  for  it  was  now  past  miduight, 
and  she  had  never  come  into  the  saloon 
before.  But  he  went  down  through  the 
forecastle,  and  through  his  own  state-room, 
and  opened  the  door  of  the  saloon. 

For  a second  the  strong  light  almost 
blinded  him;  but  at  all  events  he  knew  she 
was  sitting  there,  and  that  she  was  regard- 
ing him  with  no  fierce  indignation  at  all, 
but  with  quite  a friendly  look. 

“ Gertrude!”  said  he,  in  wonder;  but  he 
did  not  approach  her.  He  stood  before  her, 
as  one  who  was  submissive. 

“ So  we  have  got  to  land  at  last,”  said 
she:  and  more  and  more  he  wondered  to 
hear  the  friendliness  of  her  voice.  Could 
it  be  true,  thent  Or  was  it  only  one  of 
those  visions  that  had  of  late  been  tortur- 
ing his  brain  f 

“ Oh  yes,  Gerty !”  said  he ; “ we  have  got 
to  an  anchorage.” 

“I  thought  I would  sit  up  for  it,”  said 
she.  “ Christina  said  we  should  get  to  land 
some  time  to-night,  and  I thought  I would 
like  to  see  yon.  Because  you  know,  Keith, 
you  have  used  me  very  badly.  And  won’t 
yon  sit  down  f” 

He  accepted  that  invitation.  Could  it  be 


truef  could  it  be  truef  This  was  ringing  in 
his  ears.  He  heard  her  only  in  a bewil- 
dered way. 

“And  I want  you  to  tell  me  what  you 
mean  to  do  with  me,”  said  she,  frankly  and 
graciously : “lam  at  your  mercy,  Keith.” 

“ Oh,  not  that — uot  that,”  said  he.  And 
he  added,  sadly  enough,  “ It  is  I who  have 
been  at  your  mercy  since  ever  I saw  you, 
Gerty ; and  it  is  for  you  to  say  what  is  to 
become  of  you  and  of  me.  And  have  you 
got  over  your  anger  now? — and  will  you 
think  of  all  that  made  me  do  this,  and  try 
to  forgive  it  for  the  sake  of  my  love  for  yon, 
Gerty  t Is  there  any  chance  of  that  now  t” 

She  rather  avoided  the  earnest  gaze  that 
was  bent  on  her.  She  did  not  notice  how 
nervously  his  hand  gripped  the  edge  of  the 
table  near  him. 

“ Well,  it  is  a good  deal  to  forgive,  Keith ; 
you  will  acknowledge  that  yourself;  and 
though  you  used  to  think  that  I was  ready 
to  sacrifice  every  thing  for  fame,  I did  not 
expect  you  would  make  me  a nine  days’  won- 
der in  this  way.  I suppose  the  whole  thing 
is  in  the  papers  now  ?” 

“ Oli  no,  Gerty ; I sent  a message  to  your 
father.” 

“Well,  that  was  kind  of  you — and  auda- 
cious. Were  you  not  afraid  of  his  over- 
taking yonf  The  Umpire  is  not  the  swift- 
est of  sailers,  you  used  to  say;  and  you 
know  there  are  telegraphs  and  railways  to 
all  the  ports.”  • 

“He  did  not  know  you  were  in  the  Um- 
pire, Gerty.  But  of  course,  if  he  were  very 
anxious  about  yon,  he  would  write  or  come 
to  Dare.  I should  not  be  surprised  if  he 
were  there  now.” 

A quick  look  of  surprise  and  gladness 
sprang  to  her  face. 

“ Papa — at  Castle  Dare !”  she  exclaimed. 
“And  Christina  says  it  is  not  far  from  here.” 

“ Not  many  miles  away.” 

“Then  of  course  they  will  know  we  are 
here  in  the  morning!”  she  cried,  in  the  in- 
discretion of  sudden  joy.  “ And  they  will 
come  out  for  me.” 

“ Oh  no,  Gerty,  they  will  not  come  out  for 
you.  No  human  being  but  those  on  board 
knows  that  we  are  here.  Do  you  think 
they  could  see  you  from  Dnref  And  there 
is  no  one  living  now  on  the  island.  We  are 
alone  in  the  sea.” 

The  light  died  away  from  her  face;  but 
she  said,  cheerfully  enough  : 

“Well,  I am  at  your  mercy  then,  Keith. 
Let  us  take  it  that  way.  Now  you  must  tell 
mo  what  part  in  the  comedy  you  mean  me  to 
play ; for  the  life  of  me  1 can’t  make  it  out.” 

“Oh,  Gerty,  Gerty,  do  not  speak  like 
that!”  he  exclaimed.  “Yon  are  breaking 
my  heart!  Is  there  none  of  the  old  love 
left  t Is  it  all  a matter  for  jesting  t” 

She  saw  she  had  been  incautious. 

“ Well,”  said  she,  gently,  “ I was  wrong; 
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I know  it  is  more  serious  tbau  that ; and  I 
ain  not  indisposed  to  forgive  you,  if  yon 
treat  me  fairly.  I know  you  have  great 
earnestness  of  nature ; and — and  you  were 
very  fond  of  me;  and  although  you  have 
risked  a great  deal  in  what  you  have  done, 
still,  men  who  are  very  deeply  in  love  don’t 
think  much  about  cousequences.  And  if  I 
were  to  forgive  you,  and  make  friends  again, 
what  then  t” 

“ And  if  we  were  as  we  used  to  be,”  said 
he,  with  a grave  wistfulness  in  his  face, 
“do  you  not  think  I would  gladly  take  you 
ashore,  Gerty  ?” 

“ And  to  Castle  Dare  f” 

“ Oh  yes,  to  Castle  Dare ! Would  not  my 
mother  and  Jauet  be  glad  to  welcome  you !” 

“And  papa  may  be  there T” 

“ If  he  is  not  there,  can  we  not  telegraph 
for  himf  Why,  Gerty,  surely  you  would 
not  be  married  any  where  but  in  the  High- 
lands r 

At  the  mention  of  marriage  she  blanched 
somewhat;  but  she  had  nerved  herself  to 
play  this  part. 

“Then,  Keith,”  said  she,  gallantly,  “I  will 
make  you  a promise.  Take  me  to  Castle 
Dare  to-morrow,  and  the  moment  I am  with- 
in its  doors  I will  shake  hands  with  you,  and 
forgive  you,  and  we  will  be  friends  again  as 
in  the  old  days.” 

“ We  were  more  than  friends,  Gerty,”  said 
he,  in  a low  voice. 

“Let  us  be  friends  first,  and  then  who 
knows  what  may  not  follow  f”  said  she, 
brightly.  “You  can  not  expect  me  to  be 
overprofuse  in  affection  just  after  being 
shut  up  like  this?” 

“Gerty,”  said  he,  and  he  looked  at  her 
with  those  strangely  tired  eyes,  and  there 
was  a great  gentleness  in  his  voice,  “ do  you 
know  where  you  are  T Yon  are  close  to  the 
island  that  I told  you  of — where  I wish  to 
have  my  grave  on  the  cliff.  But  instead  of 
a grave,  would  it  not  be  a fine  thing  to  have 
a marriage  heref  No;  do  not  be  alarmed, 
Gerty!  it  is  only  with  your  own  good-will; 
and  surely  your  heart  will  consent  at  last ! 
Would  not  that  be  a strange  wedding,  too ; 
with  the  minister  from  Salen,  and  your  fa- 
ther on  board,  and  the  people  from  Daret  Oh, 
you  would  see  such  a number  of  boats  come 
out  that  day,  and  we  would  go  proudly  back ; 
and  do  yon  not  think  there  would  be  a great 
rejoicing  that  dayf  Then  all  our  troubles 
would  be  at  an  end,  Gerty ! There  would  be 
no  more  fear ; and  the  theatres  would  never 
see  you  again ; and  the  long,  happy  life  we 
should  lead,  we  two  together ! And  do  you 
know  the  first  thing  I would  get  you,  Ger- 
ty ? — it  would  be  a new  yacht ! I would  go 
to  the  Clyde,  and  have  it  built  all  for  you. 
I would  not  have  you  go  out  again  in  this 
yacht,  for  you  would  then  remember  the 
days  in  which  I was  cruel  to  you ; but  in  a 
new  yacht  you  would  not  remember  that 


any  more;  and  do  you  not  think  we  would 
have  many  a pleasant,  long  summer  day  on 
the  deck  of  her,  and  only  ourselves,  Gerty  f 
And  you  would  sing  the  songs  I first  heard 
you  sing,  and  I think  the  sailors  would  im- 
agine they  heard  the  singing  of  the  mer- 
maid of  Colonsay ; for  there  is  no  one  can 
sing  as  you  can  sing,  Gerty.  I think  it  was 
that  first  took  away  my  heart  from  me.” 

“ But  we  can  talk  about  all  these  things 
when  I am  on  shore  again,”  said  she,  cold- 
ly. “ Yon  can  not  expect  me  to  bo  very  fa- 
vorably disposed  so  long  as  I am  shut  up 
here.” 

“But  then,”  he  said,  “if  you  were  on 
shore  you  might  go  away  again  from  me, 
Gerty ! The  people  would  get  at  your  ear 
again  ; they  would  whisper  things  to  you  ; 
you  would  think  about  the  theatres  again. 
I have  saved  you,  sweetheart ; can  I let  you 
go  back  ?” 

The  words  were  spoken  with  an  eager 
affection  and  yearning;  but  they  sank  into 
her  mind  with  a dull  and  cold  conviction 
that  there  was  no  escope  for  her  through 
any  way  of  artifice. 

“Am  I to  understand,  then,”  said  she, 
“ that  you  mean  to  keep  me  a prisoner  here 
until  I marry  you  ?” 

“ Why  do  you  speak  like  that,  Gerty  f” 

“ I demand  an  answer  to  my  question.” 

“ I have  risked  every  thing  to  save  you ; 
can  I let  you  go  back  T” 

A sudden  flash  of  desperate  anger — even 
of  hatred — was  in  her  eyes : her  fine  piece 
of  acting  had  been  of  no  avail. 

“Weil,  let  the  farce  end!”  said  she,  with 
frowning  eyebrows.  “Before  I came  on 
board  this  yacht  I had  some  pity  for  you. 
I thought  you  were  at  least  a man,  and  had 
a man’s  generosity.  Now  I find  you  a cow- 
ard, and  a tyrant-—” 

“ Gerty !” 

“Oh,  do  not  think  you  have  frightened 
me  with  your  stories  of  the  revenge  of  your 
miserable  chiefs  and  their  savage  slaves! 
Not  a bit  of  it ! Do  with  me  what  you  like : 
I would  not  marry  you  if  you  gave  me  a 
hundred  yachts !” 

“Gerty!” 

The  anguish  of  his  face  was  growing  wild 
with  despair. 

“ I say,  let  the  farce  eud ! I had  pity  for 
you — yes,  I had ! Now — I hate  you !” 

He  sprang  up  with  a quick  cry,  as  of  one 
shot  through  the  heart.  He  regarded  her, 
in  a bewildered  manner,  for  on©  brief  sec- 
ond ; and  then  he  gently  said,  “ Good-night, 
Gerty ! God  forgive  you !”  and  he  staggered 
backward,  and  got  out  of  the  saloon,  leaving 
her  alone. 

See!  the  night  is  still  fine.  All  around 
this  solitary  bay  there  is  a wall  of  rock,  jet- 
black,  against  the  clear,  dark  sky,  with  its 
myriad  twinkling  stars.  The  new  moon 
has  arisen,  but  it  sheds  but  little  radiance 
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yet  down  there  in  the  south.  There  is  a 
sharper  gleam  from  one  lambent  plauet — a 
thin  line  of  golden-yellow  light  that  comes 
all  the  way  across  from  the  black  rocks  un- 
til it  breaks  in  flashes  among  the  ripples 
close  to  the  side  of  the  yacht.  Silence  once 
more  reigns  around ; only  from  time  to  time 
one  hears  the  croak  of  a heron  from  the 
dusky  shore. 

What  can  keep  this  man  up  so  late  on 
deck  ? There  is  nothing  to  look  at  but  the 
great  bows  of  the  yacht  black  against  the 
pale  gray  sea,  and  the  tall  spars  and  the  rig- 
ging going  away  up  into  the  star-lit  sky,  and 
the  suffused  glow  from  the  sky-light  touch- 
ing a yellow-gray  on  the  main-boom.  There 
is  no  need  for  the  anchor- watch  that  Hatnish 
was  insisting  on.  The  equinoctials  are  not 
likely  to  begin  on  such  a night  as  this. 

He  is  looking  across  the  lapping  gray 
water  to  the  jet-black  line  of  cl i ft'.  And 
there  are  certain  words  haunting  him.  He 
can  not  forget  them ; he  cau  not  put  them 
away. 

****** 

Wherefore  is  light  given  to  him  that  is 

IN  MISERY,  AND  LIFE  UNTO  THE  BITTER  IN 

soul? Which  long  for  death,  but  it 

COMETH  NOT;  AND  DIG  FOR  IT  MORE  THAN 

FOR  HIDDEN  TREASURES WHICH  REJOICE 

EXCEEDINGLY,  AND  ARE  GLAD  WHEN  THEY 

CAN  FIND  THE  GRAVE. 

****** 

Then  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  he 
heard  a breatbiug.  He  weut  forward,  and 
found  that  Hamisli  had  secreted  himself  be- 
hind the  windlass.  He  uttered  some  ex- 
clamation in  the  Gaelic,  and  the  old  man 
rose  and  stood  guiltily  before  him. 

“ Have  I not  told  you  to  go  below  before  ? 
and  will  I have  to  throw  you  down  into  the 
forecastle  I” 

The  old  man  stood  irresolute  for  a mo- 
ment. Then  he  said,  also  in  his  native 
tongue : 

“ Yon  should  not  speak  like  that  to  me, 
Sir  Keith  I have  known  you  many  a year.” 

Macleod  caught  Hamish’s  baud. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Hamisli.  You  do 
not  know.  It  is  a sore  heart  1 have  this 
night.” 

“ Oh,  God  help  us ! Do  I not  know  that !” 
he  exclaimed,  in  a broken  voice;  and  Mac- 
leod, as  he  turned  away,  could  hear  the  old 
man  crying  bitterly  in  the  dark.  What  else 
could  Hamish  do  now — for  him  who  had 
been  to  him  as  the  son  of  his  old  age  T 

“ Go  below  now,  Hamisli,”  said  Macleod, 
in  a gentle  voice ; and  the  old  mau  slowly 
and  reluctantly  obeyed. 

But  the  night  had  not  drawn  to  day  when 
Macleod  again  went  forward,  and  said,  in  a 
strange,  excited  whisper: 

“ Hamish,  Hamish,  are  you  awake  now  ?” 

Instantly  the  old  man  appeared:  he  had 
not  turned  into  his  berth  at  all. 


“Hamish,  Hamish,  do  you  hear  the 
sound?”  Macleod  said,  in  the  same  wild 
way ; “ do  you  not  hear  the  sound  ?” 

“What  sound,  Sir  Keith?”  said  he;  for 
indeed  there  was  nothing  but  the  lapping 
of  the  water  along  the  side  of  the  yacht  and 
a murmur  of  ripples  along  the  shore. 

“Do  you  not  hear  it,  Hamish?  It  is  a 
sound  as  of  a brass-band! — a brass-band 
playing  music — as  if  it  was  in  a theatre. 
Can  you  not  hear  it,  Hamish  ?” 

“ Oh,  God  help  us ! God  help  us !”  Hamish 
cried. 

“You  do  not  hear  it,  Hamish?”  ho  said. 
“ Ah,  it  is  some  mistake.  I beg  your  pardon 
for  calling  you,  Hamish : now  you  will  go 
below  again.” 

“ Oh  no,  Sir  Keith,”  said  Hamish.  “ Will 
I not  stay  on  deck  now  till  the  morning  ? It 
is  a fine  sleep  I have  had ; oh  yes,  I had  a 
fine  sleep.  And  how  is  one  to  know  when 
the  equinoctials  may  not  come  on  ?” 

“ I wish  you  to  go  below,  Hamish.” 

And  now  this  sound  that  is  ringing  in  his 
ears  is  no  longer  of  the  brass-band  that  he 
had  heard  in  the  theatre.  It  is  quite  differ- 
ent. It  has  all  the  ghastly  mirth  of  that 
song  that  Norman  Ogilvie  used  to  sing  in 
the  old,  half-forgotten  days.  What  is  it 
that  he  hears  ? 

44  King  Death  was  a rare  old  fellow, 

He  sat  where  do  sun  could  shine; 

And  he  lifted  his  hand  so  yellow, 

And  poured  out  his  coal-black  wine! 
Hurrah  1 hurrah!  hurrah!  for  the  coal-black  wine!” 

It  is  a strange  mirth.  It  might  almost  make 
a man  laugh.  For  do  we  not  laugh  gently 
when  we  bury  a young  child,  and  put  the 
flowers  over  it,  and  know  that  it  is  at  peace  ? 
The  child  has  no  more  paiu  at  the  heart. 
Ob,  Norman  Ogilvie,  are  you  still  singing 
the  wild  song  ? and  are  you  laughing  now  ? 
or  is  it  the  old  mau  Hamish  that  is  crying 
in  the  dark  ? 

****** 

“ There  came  to  him  many  a maiden 
Whose  eyes  had  forgot  to  shine; 

And  widows  with  grief  o’erladen, 

For  a draught  of  his  sleepy  wine. 

Hurrah!  hurrah!  hurrah!  for  the  coal-black  wine!” 

It  is  such  a fine  thing  to  sleep — when  one 
has  been  fretting  all  the  night,  and  spasms 
of  fire  go  through  the  brain ! Ogilvie,  Ogil- 
vie, do  you  remember  tbe  laughing  Duchess  ? 
do  you  think  she  would  laugh  over  oue’s 
grave,  or  put  her  foot  on  it,  and  stand  re- 
lentless, with  anger  in  her  eyes  ? That  is 
a sad  thing;  but  after  it  is  over  there  is 
sleep. 

****** 

44  All  came  to  the  rare  old  fellow, 

Who  laughed  till  his  eyes  dropped  brine, 

As  he  gave  them  his  hand  so  yellow. 

And  pledged  them  in  Death's  black  wine! 
Hurrah ! hurrah ! hurrah ! for  the  coal-black  wine !” 

Hamish ! — Hamish ! — will  you  not  keep  her 
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away  from  me  f I have  told  Donald  wliat 
pibroch  he  will  play ; I want  to  be  at  peace 
now.  But  the  brass-band — the  brass- band 
— I can  hear  the  blare  of  the  trumpets ; and 
Ulva  will  know  that  we  are  here,  and  the 
Gornetra  men,  and  tbe  sea-birds  too,  that  1 
used  to  love.  But  she  has  killed  all  that 
now,  and  she  stands  on  my  grave.  She  will 
laugh,  for  she  was  light-hearted,  like  a 
young  child.  But  you,  Hamish,  you  will 
find  the  quiet  grave  for  me;  and  Donald 
will  play  the  pibroch  for  me  that  I told  him 
of ; and  you  will  say  no  word  to  her  of  all 

that  is  over  and  gone. 

* # # * # * 

See — he  sleeps.  This  haggard-faced  man  is 
stretched  on  the  deck;  and  the  pale  dawn, 
arising  in  the  east,  looks  at  him,  and  does 
not  revive  him,  but  makes  him  whiter  still. 
You  might  almost  think  he  was  dead.  But 
Hamish  knows  better  than  that ; for  the  old 
man  comes  stealthily  forward;  and  he  has 
a great  tartan  plaid  in  his  hands,  and  very 
gently  indeed  he  puts  it  over  his  young  mas- 
ter. And  there  are  tears  running  down  Ha- 
mish’s  face,  and  he  says,  “The  brave  lad! 
the  brave  lad !” 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

THE  END. 

“ Duncan,”  said  Hamish,  in  a low  whis- 
per— for  Macleod  had  gone  below,  and  they 
thought  he  might  be  asleep  in  the  small, 
hushed  state-room — “ this  is  a strange-look- 
ing  day,  is  it  not  f And  I am  afraid  of  it  in 
this  open  bay,  with  an  anchorage  no  better 
than  a sheet  of  paper  for  an  anchorage.  Do 
you  see  now  how  strange-looking  it  isT” 

Duncan  Cameron  also  spoke  in  his  native 
tongue,  and  he  said : 

“That  is  true,  Hamish.  And  it  was  a 
day  like  this  there  was  when  the  Solan  was 
sunk  at  her  moorings  in  Loch  Hourn.  Do 
you  remember,  Hamish  f And  it  would  be 
better  for  us  now  if  we  were  in  Loch  Tna, 
or  Loch-na-Keal,  or  in  the  dock  that  was 
built  for  the  steamer  at  Tiree.  I do  not 
like  the  look  of  this  day.” 

Yet  to  an  ordinary  observer  it  would 
have  seemed  that  the  chief  characteristic 
of  this  pale,  still  day  was  extreme  and  set- 
tled calm.  There  was  not  a breath  of  wind 
to  ruffle  the  surface  of  the  sea;  but  there 
was  a slight,  glassy  swell,  and  that  only 
served  to  show  curious  opalescent  tints  un- 
der the  suffused  light  of  the  sun.  There 
were  no  clouds ; there  was  only  a thin  veil 
of  faint  and  sultry  mist  all  across  the  sky ; 
the  sun  was  invisible,  but  there  was  a glare 
of  yellow  at  one  point  of  the  heavens.  A 
dead  calm;  but  heavy,  oppressed,  sultry. 
There  was  something  in  the  atmosphere 
that  seemed  to  weigh  on  the  chest. 

“ There  was  a dream  I had  this  morning,” 


continued  Hamish,  in  the  same  low  tones. 
“It  was  about  my  little  granddaughter 
Christina.  You  know  my  little  Christina, 
Duncan.  And  she  said  to  me,  ‘ What  have 
you  done  with  Sir  Keith  Macleod  f Why 
have  you  not  brought  him  backf  He  was 
under  your  care,  grandfather.*  I did  not 
like  that  dream.” 

“Oh,  you  are  becoming  as  bad  as  Sir 
Keith  Macleod  himself!”  said  the  other. 
“ He  does  not  sleep.  He  talks  to  himself. 
You  will  become  like  that  if  you  pay  atten- 
tion to  foolish  dreams,  Hamish.” 

Hamish’s  quick  temper  leaped  up. 

“What  do  you  mean,  Duncan  Cameron, 
by  saying  i as  bad  as  Sir  Keith  Macleod  f* 
You — you  come  from  Ross:  perhaps  they 
have  not  good  masters  there.  I tell  you 
there  is  not  any  man  in  Ross,  or  in  Suther- 
land either,  is  as  good  a master,  and  as  brave 
a lad,  as  Sir  Keith  Macleod — not  any  one, 
Duncan  Cameron !” 

“ I did  not  mean  any  thing  like  that,  Ha- 
mish,” said  the  other,  humbly.  “ But  there 
was  a breeze  this  morning.  We  could  have 
got  over  to  Loch  Tua.  Why  did  we  stay 
here,  where  there  is  no  shelter  and  no  anch- 
orage ? Do  you  know  what  iB  likely  to  come 
after  a day  like  this!” 

“It  is  your  business  to  be  a sailor  on 
board  this  yacht ; it  is  not  your  business  to 
say  where  she  will  go,”  said  Hamish. 

But  all  the  same  the  old  man  was  becom- 
ing more  and  more  alarmed  at  the  ugly  as- 
pect of  this  dead  calm.  The  very  birds,  in- 
stead of  stalking  among  the  still  pools,  or 
lying  buoyant  on  the  smooth  waters,  were 
excitedly  calling,  and  whirring  from  one 
point  to  another. 

“ If  the  equinoctials  were  to  begin  now,” 
said  Duncan  Cameron,  “this  is  a fine  place 
to  meet  the  equinoctials!  An  open  bay, 
without  shelter,  and  a ground  that  is  no 
ground  for  an  anchorage.  It  is  not  two 
anchors  or  tweuty  anchors  would  hold  in 
such  a ground.” 

Macleod  appeared : the  men  were  sudden- 
ly silent.  Without  a word  to  either  of  them 
— and  that  was  not  his  wont — he  passed  to 
the  stem  of  the  yacht.  Hamish  knew  from 
his  manner  that  he  would  not  be  spoken  to. 
He  did  not  follow  him,  even  with  all  this 
vague  dread  on  his  mind. 

The  day  wore  on  to  the  afternoon.  Mac- 
leod, who  had  been  pacing  up  and  down 
the  deck,  suddenly  called  Hamish.  Hamish 
came  aft  at  once. 

“ Hamish,”  said  he,  with  a strange  sort 
of  laugh,  “ do  you  remember  this  morning, 
before  the  light  came  ? Do  you  remember 
that  I asked  you  about  a brass-band  that  I 
heard  play  mg  f” 

Hamish  looked  at  him  and  said,  with  an 
earnest  anxiety: 

“Oh,  Sir  Keith,  you  will  pay  no  heed  to 
that ! It  is  very  common ; I have  heard 
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“And  where  would  you  go,  Hamish — iu 
a dead  calm  V 9 Macleod  asked,  still  with  a 
smile  on  the  wan  face. 

“ Where  would  I go  ?”  said  the  old  man, 
excitedly.  “I — I will  take  care  of  the 
yacht.  But  you,  Sir  Keith — oh ! you — you 
will  go  ashore  now.  Do  you  know,  Sir,  the 
sheiling  that  the  shepherd  had?  It  is  a 
poor  place — oh  yes;  but  Duncan  Cameron 
and  I will  take  some  things  ashore.  And 
do  you  not  think  we  can  look  after  the 
yacht  f She  has  met  the  equinoctials  be- 
fore, if  it  is  the  equinoctials  that  are  be- 
ginning. She  has  met  them  before;  and 
can  not  she  meet  them  now  T But  you,  Sir 
Keith,  you  will  go  ashore.” 

Macleod  burst  out  laughing  in  an  odd 
sort  of  fashion. 

“Do  you  think  I am  good  at  running 
away  when  there  is  any  kind  of  danger, 
Hamish  ? Have  you  got  into  the  English 
way?  Would  you  call  me  a coward  too? 
Nonsense,  nonsense,  nonsense,  Hamish!  I 
— why,  I am  going  to  driuk  a glass  of  the 
coal-black  wine,  and  have  done  with  it.  I 
will  drink  it  to  the  health  of  my  sweetheart, 
Hamish !” 

“Sir  Keith,”  said  the  old  man,  beginning 
to  tremble,  though  he  but  half  understood 
the  meaning  of  the  scornful  mirth,  “I  have 
had  charge  of  you  since  you  were  a young 
lad.” 

“ Very  well.” 

“And  Lady  Macleod  will  ask  of  me, 1 Such 
and  such  a thing  happened : what  did  you 
do  for  my  son  V Then  I will  say,  * Your 
ladyship,  we  were  afraid  of  the  equinoc- 
tials, and  we  got  Sir  Keith  to  go  ashore^ 
and  the  next  day  we  went  ashore  for  him ; 
and  now  we  have  brought  him  back  to  Cas- 
tle Dafre!’” 

“Hamish,  Hamish,  you  are  laughing  at 
me!  Or  you  want  to  call  me  a coward? 
Don’t  you  know  I should  be  afraid  of  the 
ghost  of  the  shepherd  who  killed  himself! 
Don’t  you  know  that  the  English  people 
call  me  a coward  I” 

“ May  their  souls  dwell  in  the  downmost 
hall  of  perdition!”  said  Hamish,  with  his 
cheeks  becoming  a gray-white ; “ and  every 
woman  that  ever  came  of  the  accursed 
race!” 

He  looked  at  the  old  man  for  a second, 
and  he  gripped  his  hand. 

“ Do  not  say  that,  Hamish — that  is  folly. 
But  you  have  been  my  friend.  My  mother 
will  not  forget  you — it  is  not  the  way  of 
a Macleod  to  forget — whatever  happens  to 
me.” 

“8ir  Keith!”  Hamish  cried,  “I  do  not 
know  what  you  mean.  But  you  will  go 
ashore  before  the  night  f” 

“ Go  ashore  !”  Macleod  answered,  with  a 
return  to  his  wild,  bantering  tone,  “ when 
I am  going  to  see  my  sweetheart ! Oh  no ! 
Tell  Christina,  now.  Tell  Christina  to  ask 
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the  young  English  lady  to  come  into  the 
saloon,  for  I have  something  to  say  to  her. 
Be  quick,  Hamish !” 

Hamish  went  away,  and  before  long  he 
returned  with  the  answer  that  the  young 
English  lady  was  in  the  saloon.  And  now 
he  was  no  longer  haggard  and  piteous,  but 
joyful,  and  there  was  a strange  light  in  his 
eyes. 

“ Sweetheart,”  said  he,  “ are  you  waiting 
for  me  at  last  f I have  brought  you  a long 
way.  Shall  we  drink  a glass  now  at  the 
end  of  the  voyage  T” 

“Do  yon  wish  to  insult  met”  said  she; 
but  there  was  no  anger  in  her  voice:  there 
was  more  of  fear  in  her  eyes  as  she* regard- 
ed him. 

“ You  have  no  other  message  for  me  than 
the  one  yon  gave  me  last  night,  Gertyf” 
said  he,  almost  cheerfully.  “ It  is  all  over, 
then?  You  would  go  away  from  me  for- 
ever f But  we  will  drink  a glass  before  we 
go!” 

He  spraug  forward,  and  caught  both  her 
hands  in  his  with  the  grip  of  a vise. 

“ Do  you  know  what  you  have  ^one,  Ger- 
ty  f”  said  he,  in  a low  voice.  “ Oh,  you  have 
soft,  smooth,  English  ways;  and  you  are 
liko  a rose  leaf;  and  you  are  like  a queen, 
whom  all  people  are  glad  to  serve.  But  do 
you  know  that  you  have  killed  a man’s  life  T 
And  there  is  no  penalty  for  that  in  the 
south,  perhaps;  but  you  are  no  longer  in 
the  south.  And  if  you  have  this  very  night 
to  drink  a glass  with  me,  you  will  not  re- 
fuse it  T It  is  only  a glass  of  the  coal-black 
wine !” 

She  struggled  back  from  him,  for  there 
was  a look  in  his  face  that  frightened  her. 
But  she  had  a wonderful  self-command. 

“ Is  that  the  message  I was  to  hear  ?”  said 
she,  coldly. 

“ Why,  sweetheart,  are  you  not  glad  ? Is 
not  that  the  only  gladness  left  for  you  and 
for  me,  that  we  should  drink  one  glass  to- 
gether, and  clasp  hands,  and  say  good-by? 
What  else  is  there  left  I What  else  could 
come  to  you  and  to  me?  And  it  may  not 
be  this  night,  or  to-morrow  night;  but  one 
night  I think  it  will  come ; and  then,  sweet- 
heart, we  will  have  one  more  glass  together, 
before  the  end.” 

He  went  on  deck.  He  called  Hamish. 

“Hamish,”  said  he,  in  a grave,  matter-of- 
fact  way,  “ I don’t  like  the  look  of  this  even- 
ing. Did  you  say  the  sheiling  was  still  on 
the  island  ?” 

“ Oh  yes,  Sir  Keith,”  said  Hamish,  with 
great  joy;  for  he  thought  his  advice  was 
going  to  be  taken  after  all. 

“Well,  now,  you  know  the  gales,  when 
they  begin,  sometimes  last  for  two,  or  three, 
or  four  days ; and  I will  ask  you  to  see  that 
Christina  takes  a good  store  of  things  to 
the  sheiling,  before  the  darkness  comes  on. 
Take  plenty  of  things,  now,  Hamish,  and 
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put  them  in  the  slieiling,  for  I am  afraid  j 
this  is  going  to  he  a wild  uight.” 

Now,  indeed,  all  the  red  light  had  gone 
away ; and  as  the  sun  W'eut  down  there  was 
nothing  hut  a spectral  whiteness  over  the 
sea  and  the  sky.  And  the  atmosphere  was  so 
close  and  sultry  that  it  seemed  to  suffocate 
one.  Moreover,  there  was  a dead  calm ; if 
they  had  wanted  to  got  away  from  this  ex- 
posed place,  how  could  they  f They  could 
not  get  into  the  gig  and  pull  this  great 
yacht  over  to  Loch  Tua. 

It  was  with  a light  heart  that  Hamish 
set  about  this  thing;  and  Christina  forth- 
with filled  a hamper  with  tinned  meats,  aud 
bread,  and  whiskey,  and  what  not.  And 
fuel  wfas  taken  ashore,  too,  and  candles, 
and  a store  of  matches.  If  the  gales  were 
coming  on,  as  appeared  likely  from  this 
ominous-looking  evening,  who  could  tell 
how  many  days  and  nights  the  young  mas- 
ter—and  the  English  lady,  too,  if  he  de- 
sired her  company — might  not  have  to  stay 
ashore,  while  the  men  took  the  chance  of 
the  sea  with  this  yacht,  or  perhaps  seized 
the  occasion  of  some  lull  to  make  for  some 
place  of  shelter  f There  was  Loch  Tua,  and 
there  wras  the  bay  at  Bnnessan,  and  there 
was  the  little  channel  called  Polterriv,  be- 
hind the  rocks  opposite  Iona.  Any  shelter 
at  all  was  better  than  this  exposed  place, 
with  tho  treacherous  anchorage. 

Hamish  and  Duncan  Cameron  returned  to 
the  yacht. 

“ Will  you  go  ashore  now,  Sir  Keith  ?”  tho 
old  man  said. 

“ Oh  no ; I am  not  going  ashore  yet.  It 
is  not  yet  time  to  run  away,  Hamish.” 

He  spoke  in  a friendly  and  pleasant  fash- 
ion, though  Hamish,  in  his  increasing  alarm, 
thought  it  no  proper  time  for  jesting.  They 
hauled  the  gig  up  to  the  davits,  however, 
and  again  the  yacht  lay  in  dead  silence  iu 
this  li  ttle  bay. 

Tho  evening  grew  to  dusk;  the  only 
change  visible  in  the  spectral  world  of  pale 
yellowr- white  mist  was  the  appearance  in 
the  sky  of  a number  of  small,  detached,  bulb- 
ous-looking clouds  of  a dusky  blue-gray. 
They  had  not  drifted  hither,  for  there  was 
no  wind.  They  had  only  appeared.  They 
were  absolutely  motionless. 

But  the  heat  and  the  suffocation  in  this 
atmosphere  became  almost  insupportable. 
The  men,  with  bare  heads,  and  jerseys  un- 
buttoned at  the  neck,  were  continually  go- 
ing to  the  cask  of  fresh  water  beside  the 
windlass.  Nor  was  there  any  change  wheu 
the  night  came  on.  If  any  thing,  the  night 
was  hotter  than  the  evening  had  been. 
They  awaited  in  silence  what  might  come 
of  this  ominous  calm. 

Hamish  came  aft. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  Keith,”  said  he, 
“ but  I am  thinking  we  will  have  an  anchor- 
watch  to-night.” 


“You  will  have  no  anchor-watch  to- 
night,” Macleod  answered,  slowly,  from  out 
of  the  darkuess.  “ I will  be  all  the  anchor- 
watch  you  wrill  need,  Hamish,  until  the 
morning.” 

“ You,  Sir !”  Hamish  cried.  “ I have  been 
waiting  to  take  you  ashore ; aud  surely  it  is 
ashore  that  you  are  going !” 

Just  as  he  had  spoken  there  was  a sound 
that  all  the  world  seemed  to  stand  still  to 
hear.  It  was  a low,  murmuring  sound  of 
thunder;  but  it  was  so  remote  as  almost  to 
be  inaudible.  The  next  moment  an  awful 
thing  occurred.  The  two  men  standing  face 
to  face  in  the  dark  suddenly  found  them- 
selves in  a blaze  of  blinding  steel-blue  light, 
and  at  the  very  same  instant  the  thunder- 
roar  crackled  and  shook  ail  around  them 
like  the  firing  of  a thousand  cannon.  How 
tho  wild  echoes  went  booming  over  tho  sea ! 
Then  they  were  iu  the  black  night  again. 
There  was  a period  of  awed  silence. 

“Hamish,”  Macleod  said,  quickly,  “do  os 
I tell  you  now' ! Lower  the  gig ; take  the 
men  with  you,  and  Christina,  and  go  ashore, 
aud  remain  in  the  sheiling  till  the  morning.” 

“I  will  not!”  Hamish  cried.  “Oh,  Sir 
Keith,  would  you  have  me  do  that !” 

Macleod  had  anticipated  his  refusal.  * In- 
stantly he  went  forward  and  called  up 
Christiua.  Ho  ordered  Duncan  Cameron 
and  John  Cameron  to  lower  away  tho  gig. 
He  got  them  all  in  but  Hamish. 

“Hamish,”  said  he,  “you  are  a smaller 
man  than  I.  Is  it  on  such  a night  that  you 
would  have  me  quarrel  with  you  ? Must  I 
throw  yon  into  the  boat!” 

The  old  man  clasped  his  trembling  hands 
together  as  if  in  prayer ; and  he  said,  with 
an  agonized  and  broken  voice : 

“Oh,  Sir  Keith,  yon  are  my  master,  and 
there  is  nothing  I will  not  do  for  you ; but 
only  this  one  night  you  will  let  me  remain 
with  the  yacht.  I will  give  you  the  rest  of 
my  life ; but  only  this  one  night — ” 

“ Into  tho  gig  with  you !”  Macleod  cried, 
angrily.  “ Why,  man,  don’t  you  thiuk  I can 
keep  anchor- watch  ?”  But  then  he  added, 
very  gently,  “ Hamish,  shake  hands  with  me 
now.  You  were  my  friend,  and  you  must 
get  ashore  before  the  sea  rises.” 

“ I will  stay  in  tho  dingey,  then,”  the  old 
mau  entreated. 

“You  will  go  ashore,  Hamish;  and  this 
very  instant,  too.  If  the  gale  begius,  how 
will  you  get  ashore?  Good-by,  Hamish — 
good-night  /” 

Another  white  sheet  of  flame  quivered  all 
around  them,  just  as  this  black  figure  was 
descending  into  the  gig;  and  then  the  fierce 
hell  of  sounds  broke  loose  once  more.  Sea 
and  sky  together  seemed  to  shudder  at  the 
wild  uproar;  and  fur  away  the  sounds  went 
thundering  through  the  hollow  night.  How 
could  one  hear  if  there  was  any  sobbing  in 
that  departing  boat,  or  any  last  cry  of  fare- 
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well  ? It  was  Ulva  calling  now ; and 
Fladda  answering  from  over  the  black  wa- 
ter ; and  the  Dutchman  is  surely  awake  at 
last ! 

There  came  a stirring  of  wind  from  the 
east,  and  the  sea  began  to  moan.  Surely 
the  poor  fugitives  must  have  reached  the 
shore  now.  And  then  there  was  a strange 
noise  in  the  distance*  in  the  awful  silence 
Ik- tween  the  peais  of  tnunder  it  would  be 
heard ; it  came  nearer  and  nearer — a low 
murmuring  noise,  but  full  of  a secret  life 
and  thrill — it  came  along  like  the  tread 
of  a thousand  armies — and  then  the  gale 
struck  its  first  blow.  The  yacht  reeled  un- 
der the  stroke,  but  her  bows  staggered  up 
agaiu  like  a dog  that  has  been  felled,  and 
after  one  or  two  convulsive  plunges  she 
clung  hard  at  the  strained  cables.  And 
now  t lie  gale  was  growing  in  fury,  and  the 
sea  rising.  Blinding  showers  of  rain  swept 
over,  hissing  and  roaring ; the  white  tongues 
of  tlarno  w ere  shooting  this  way  and  that 
across  the  startled  heavens;  and  there  was 
a more  awful  thunder  than  even  the  falling 
of  the  Atlantic  surge  booming  into  the  great 
sea-caves.  In  the  abysmal  darkness  the 
spectral  anus  of  tbo  ocean  rose  white  in 
their  angry  clamor;  and  then  another  blue 
gleam  would  lay  bare  the  groat  heaving  and 
wreathing  bosom  of  the  deep.  What  devil’s 
dance  is  this  T Surely  it.  can  not  be  Ulva — 
Ulva  the  green- shored — Ulva  that  the  sail- 
ors in  their  love  of  her  call  softly  Ool-a~va — 
that  is  laughing  aloud  with  wild  laughter 
on  this  awful  night?  And  Colonsay,  and 
Lunga,  and  Fladda — they  were  beautiful 
and  quiet  iu  the  still  summer-time;  but 
now  they  have  gone  mad,  and  they  are 
flinging  back  the  plunging  sea  in  white 
masses  of  foam,  and  they  are  shrieking  in 
their  fierce  joy  of  the  strife.  And  Staffa — 
Staffa  is  far  away  and  alone  ; she  is  trem- 
bling to  her  core : bow  long  will  the  shud- 
dering caves  withstand  the  mighty  hammer 
of  the  Atlantic  surge  ? And  then  agaiu  the 
sudden  wild  gleam  startles  the  night — and 
one  sees,  with  an  appalling  vividness,  the 
driven  white  waves  and  the  black  islands 
— and  then  again  a thousand  echoes  go 
booming  along  the  iron-bound  coast.  What 
can  be  heard  in  the  roar  of  the  hurricane, 
and  the  hissing  of  rain,  and  the  thundering 
whirl  of  the  waves  on  the  rocks?  Surely 
not  the  one  glad  laat  cry:  Sweetheart! 
Torn  HEALTH ! YOUR  HEALTH  IN  THE  COAL- 
BLACK  wine! 

The  poor  fugitives  crouching  iu  among 
the  rocks:  is  it  the  bliuding  rain  or  the 
driven  white  surf  that  is  iu  their  eyes? 
Bnt  they  have  sailors’  eyes;  they  can  see 
through  tho  awful  storm;  and  their  gaze  is 
fixed  on  one  small  green  point  far  out  there 
in  the  blackness — the  starboard  light  of  the 
doomed  ship.  It  wavers  like  a will-o’-the- 


wisp,  but  it  does  not  recede ; the  old  Umpire 
still  clings  bravely  to  her  chain  cables. 

And  amid  all  the  din  of  the  storm  they 
hear  the  voice  of  Harnish  lifted  aloud  iu  lam- 
entation : 

“ Oh,  the  brave  lad ! the  bravo  lad ! And 
who  is  to  save  my  young  master  now ; and 
who  will  carry  this  tale  back  to  Castle 
Dare  ? They  will  say  to  me : i Hamisb,  you 
bad  coarge  or  the  youug  rad : you  put  rue 
first  gun  iu  bis  baud:  you  had  charge  of 
him ; he  had  the  love  of  a son  for  you : what 
is  it  you  have  done  with  him  this  night?’ 
He  is  my  Absalom ; he  is  my  brave  young 
lad:  oh,  do  you  think  that  I will  let  him 
drown  aud  do  notliiug  to  try  to  save  him  ? 
Do  you  tbiuk  that  ? Duncan  Cameron,  are 
you  a mau  ? Will  you  got  into  the  gig  w*itk 
me  aud  pull  out  to  the  Umpire  t” 

“ By  God,”  said  Duncan  Cameron,  solemn- 
ly, “I  will  do  that!  I have  no  wife;  I do 
not  care.  I will  go  into  the  gig  with 
you,  Harnish ; but  we  will  never  reach  the 
yacht — this  night  or  any  night  that  is  to 
come.” 

Then  the  old  woman  Christina  shrieked 
aloud,  aud  caught  her  husband  by  the  arm. 

“Hamisb!  Harnish!  Are  you  going  to 
drown  yourself  before  my  eyes  ?” 

He  shook  her  hand  away  from  him. 

“ My  young  master  ordered  me  ashore : I 
have  come  ashore.  But  I myself,  I order 
myself  back  again.  Duncan  Cameron,  they 
will  never  say  that  we  stood  by  and  saw 
Macleod  of  Dare  go  down  to  his  grave!” 

The ^ emerged  from  the  shelter  of  this 
great  rock ; the  hurricane  was  so  fierce  that 
they  had  to  cling  to  one  bowlder  after  an- 
other to  save  themselves  from  being  whirled 
into  the  sea.  But  were  these  two  men  by 
themselves?  Not  likely!  It  was  a party 
of  live  men  that  now  clambered  along  the 
slippery  rocks  to  the  shingle  up  which  they 
had  hauled  tho  gig,  and  one  wild  lightning- 
flash  saw  them  with  their  hands  oil  the  gun- 
wale, ready  to  drag  her  down  to  the  water. 
There  was  a surf  raging  there  that  would 
have  swamped  twenty  gigs:  these  five  men 
were  going  of  their  own  free-will  aud  choice 
to  certain  death — so  much  had  they  loved 
the  young  master. 

But  a piercing  cry  from  Christina  arrest- 
ed them.  They  looked  out  to  sea.  What 
was  this  sudden  and  awful  thiug  ? Instead 
of  the  Btarboard  green  light,  behold ! t he  port 
red  light — and  that  moving ! Oh,  see ! how 
it  recedes,  wavering — flickering  through  the 
whirling  vapor  of  the  storm!  And  there 
again  is  the  green  light!  Is  it  a witch's 
dance,  or  are  they  strange  death-fires  hov- 
ering over  the  dark  ocean  grave  ? But  Ha- 
mish  knows  too  well  what  it  means;  and 
with  a wild  cry  of  horror  and  despair,  the 
old  man  sinks  on  his  knees  and  clasps  his 
hands,  and  stretches  them  out  to  the  terrible 
sea. 
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“Oil,  Macleod!  Macleod!  are  you  going 
away  from  me  forever  f and  we  will  go  up 
the  hills  together  and  on  tho  lochs  together 
no  more — no  more — no  more ! Oh,  the  brave 
lad  that  ho  was!— and  the  good  master! — 
and  who  was  not  proud  of  him  T — my  hand- 
some lad ! — and  he  the  last  of  the  Macleods 
of  Dare !” 

Arise,  Hamish,  and  have  the  gig  hauled 
up  into  shelter;  for  will  you  not  want  it 
when  the  gale  abates,  and  the  seas  are 
smooth,  and  you  have  to  go  away  to  Dare, 
you  and  your  comrades,  with  silent  tongues 
and  sombre  eyes!  Why  this  wild  lamen- 
tation in  the  darkness  of  the  night  ? The 
stricken  heart  that  you  loved  so  well  has 
found  peace  at  last ; the  coal-black  wine  has 
been  drank ; there  is  an  end ! Aud  you,  you 
poor  cowering  fugitives,  who  only  see  each 
other’s  terriiied  faces  when  the  wan  gleam 
of  the  lightning  blazes  through  the  sky, 
perhaps  it  is  well  that  you  should  weep  and 
wail  for  the  young  master;  but  that  is  soon 
over,  aud  the  day  will  break.  And  this  is 
what  I am  thinking  of  now : when  the  light 
comes,  and  the  seas  are  smooth,  then  which 


of  you — oh,  which  of  you  all  will  tell  this 
tale  to  the  two  women  at  Castle  Dare  f 

So  fair  shines  tho  morning  sun  on  the 
white  sands  of  Iona ! The  three  days’  gale 
is  over.  Behold  how  Ulva — Ulva  the  green- 
shored — tho  OoUa-va  that  the  sailors  love — 
is  laughing  out  again  to  the  clear  skies! 
And  the  great  skarts  on  the  shores  of  Eris- 
geir  are  spreading  abroad  their  dusky  wings 
to  get  them  dried  in  the  sun ; and  the  seals 
are  basking  on  the  rocks  in  Loch-na-Keal; 
and  in  Loch  Scridain  the  white  gulls  sit  buoy- 
ant on  the  blue  sea.  There  go  tho  Gometra 
men  in  their  brown-sailed  boat  to  look  after 
the  lobster  traps  at  StafFa;  and  very  soon 
you  will  see  the  steamer  come  round  the  far 
Cailleach  Point;  over  at  Erraidh  they  are 
signaling  to  the  men  at  Dubh  Artach ; and 
they  are  glad  to  have  a message  from  them 
after  the  heavy  gale.  The  new,  bright  day 
has  begun ; the  world  has  awakened  again 
to  the  joyous  sunlight ; there  is  a chatter- 
ing of  the  sea-birds  all  along  tho  shores.  It 
is  a bright,  eager,  glad  day  for  all  the  world. 
But  there  is  silence  in  Castle  Dare ! 


THE  IMAGE  OF  SAN  DONATO. 

A CHRISTMAS  8TORY. 


I. 

44  Buy  the  respect  of  tho  Insolent”—  Turkish  Proverb . 

DOWN  in  the  old  Trastevere  quarter  of 
Rome  the  festa  of  St.  Cecilia  was  being 
celebrated  in  her  church  and  convent?4. 

The  day  was  in  harmony  with  the  mem- 
ory of  tho  noble  Roman  lady — a sky  serenely 
blue,  sunshiue  on  fountain  and  temple  ruin, 
the  atmosphere  golden  with  autumn’s  rich- 
ness of  coloring.  The  adjacent  narrow 
streets  were  deserted,  swept  by  one  of  those 
waves  of  popular  impulse  so  characteristic 
of  Italian  cities;  files  of  priestly  students 
from  the  colleges  passed  through  the  gate- 
way, this  band  clad  iu  black,  that  one  in 
scarlet  or  purple,  and  formed  lines  of  waver- 
ing color  in  their  transition  across  the  court 
to  the  shadowy  portico,  flanked  by  the  high, 
grim,  convent  wall — that  modern  reading  of 
St.  Cecilia’s  martyrdom.  High  above  the 
surging  crowd  of  devotees  and  beggars  the 
campanile  soared  into  the  sunny  air,  out- 
lined against  that  azure  Roman  sky,  and 
sent  forth  its  tinkling  peal  of  summons  to 
vespers,  like  the  silvery  intonation  of  a ben- 
ediction. 

Two  strangers  entered  the  gate,  the  elder 
sombre  and  quiet,  the  younger  eager  and 
delighted  by  the  spectacle.  Their  respect- 
ive positions  were  apparent  at  a glance. 
Mademoiselle  Durand,  in  her  neat  black 
dress,  with  her  thin  sallow  face  and  re- 
pressed expression,  was  a French  governess; 
the  young  American  girl  beside  her,  richly 
attired  iu  blue  velvet,  was  her  charge. 


“I  am  a Cecilia,  although  far  from  a 
saint,”  said  the  latter,  gayly.  “Ah!  how 
one  loves  to  hear  about  her — the  beautiful 
martyr  of  Raphael’s  pictures!  Do  you  be- 
lieve she  is  now  singing  among  the  heav- 
enly choirs  up  there,  mademoiselle  f ” She 
paused  a moment  to  gaze  at  the  sky,  the 
sun- bathed  campanile,  with  a wistfulness 
not  unfamiliar  to  her  companion,  and  which 
she  attributed  to  an  imaginative  childhood. 
“Perhaps  the  evening  bells  of  Rome  are  the 
echoes  of  her  voice  in  another  world,”  she 
added,  musingly. 

“ Come,”  said  mademoiselle,  dryly. 

“ When  I am  grown  up  perhaps  I will 
build  a convent  of  St.  Cecilia  in  America 
with  my  own  money,”  continued  the  girl, 
meditatively. 

Mademoiselle’s  eyes  sparkled ; she  caressed 
the  hand  within  her  arm. 

“ Chfcre  enfant ! But  I forget ; it  is  not 
your  faith.” 

“My  faith?  I always  go  to  mass  with 
you;  I am  not  only  devout, je  suis  bigote,” 
rejoined  her  pupil. 

Then  they  entered  the  church.  St.  Ce- 
cilia’s statue,  wrought  in  purest  marble,  lay 
revealed  beneath  tho  altar  on  this  one  day 
of  the  year,  when  her  crypt  in  the  catacomb 
also  blooms  with  flowers.  Transfigured  by 
the  radiance  of  silver  lamps  and  myriads  of 
tapers,  enshrined  in  garlands  of  roses,  veiled 
in  clouds  of  incense,  the  statue  in  its  niche 
lent  a charm  to  the  gaudy  ornaments  of  the 
high  altar,  and  all  the  tinsel  draperies  ex- 
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tending  from  column  to  column  along  the 
aisle.  On  the  right  a star  of  light  was  vis- 
ible in  the  miraculous  bath-room,  with  its 
dim  frescoes  and  ancient  pillars;  the  nuns 
flitted  behind  the  lattice  of  their  gallery. 

Mademoiselle,  a devout  Catholic,  knelt  at 
different  shrines.  Her  pupil  also  knelt. 
The  music,  the  clmnt,  the  glow  of  those 
gilded  and  crimson  draperies  overhead,  seen 
through  the  wreaths  of  incense,  all  blended. 
She  closed  her  eyes.  She  also  must  pray. 
For  what  boonf  She  smiled  suddenly  as 
she  murmured : 

“ O God,  please  send  my  papa  to  Rome 
for  Chriatmas-day.” 

Then  she  rose  to  her  feet,  threaded  her 
way  among  the  ranks  of  kneeling  students, 
and  mademoiselle  found  her  iu  the  court 
thrusting  money  into  the  hands  of  a group 
of  little  boys,  the  true  Trasteverini,  with 
large,  liquid  eyes. 

“ We  shall  be  late,  I fear,”  admouished 
the  governess,  as  they  finally  quitted  the 
church. 

The  young  girl,  Cecilia  Denvil,  had  insist- 
ed on  walking  to  this  particular  sanctuary 
in  the  Trastevere  quarter  instead  of  on  the 
Pincian  Hill.  She  was  both  winning  and 
perverse. 

At  an  angle  of  the  crooked  streets  the 
window  of  a shop  attracted  her  attention. 
Instantly  the  shrine  of  St.  Cecilia,  with  its 
flowers  and  silver  lamps,  vanished  from  her 
miud.  The  shop  was  a mere  niche  in  au 
old  palace  wall,  brimming  over,  as  it  were, 
into  the  street,  with  such  odds  and  ends  as 
a bit  of  tapestry,  a dark  picture,  a heap  of 
ancient  books,  a tray  of  coins  and  medals, 
an  idol  fashioned  by  Chinese  skill. 

“ What  is  it  ?”  cried  Cecilia. 

“ Only  an  image,”  replied  mademoiselle. 

The  object  of  Cecilia’s  interest  was  a fig- 
ure on  a bracket  in  the  shop  window.  She 
darted  into  the  shop,  her  governess  follow- 
ing with  a patient  smile.  What  harm  could 
resalt  from  her  pupil’s  chatting  with  the 
old  shop-keeper  clad  in  shabby  black,  with  a 
rusty  satin  stock  about  his  neck,  and  a face 
tinged  yellow  by  age,  as  were  those  of  the 
dilapidated  marble  busts  ranged  above  bis 
head  in  the  obscurity  of  the  sbopf  Ay, 
what  harm  indeed,  mademoiselle  f If  one 
could  read  futurity ! 

The  old  man,  without  surprise  at  the  ad- 
vent of  a yonug  girl  in  blue  velvet,  took 
down  the  image,  and  explained  to  her  its 
history  in  his  slow,  musical,  Roman  tongue. 
Even  mademoiselle  lent  an  ear  of  uuwilling 
fascination  to  the  tale.  The  little  wooden 
figure,  a foot  in  height,  was  San  Donato. 
Behold,  signorina  mi  a,  the  beauty  of  the 
(ace,  the  robes  tinted  a soft  rose,  with  am- 
ple gold  margin,  the  aureole  and  palm  of 
martyrdom  in  the  hand.  Iu  the  great  Demi- 
doff  villa  of  San  Donato  a patron  saint  was 
placed  in  a niche  above  the  portal  of  cer- 


tain suites  of  apartments,  as  guardian  spir- 
it, by  the  builder.  That  brought  good  luck. 
The  Russian  prince  is  dead,  signorina,  and 
the  nephew  heir  cast  out  the  saints  with 
quantities  of  other  valuables  for  sale.  For 
this  reason  poor  San  Donato,  patron  of  the 
whole  place,  is  now  perched  on  a shelf  in  a 
little  shop  at  Rome. 

Cecilia  listened  with  sparkling  eyes,  and 
her  head  a trifle  on  one  side. 

“San  Donato  shall  be  my  saint,”  she 
cried,  extending  her  hands.  “Two  hun- 
dred francs!  I have  more  in  my  purse. 
You  need  not  frown,  mademoiselle ; it  is  my 
pocket-money  from  my  papa  in  America,  to 
spend  as  I choose.  Good-by,  signor;  I will 
come  to  see  you  again  some  time.” 

The  old  shop-keeper  looked  after  her  a 
moment,  then  drew  from  under  a chair  a re- 
past of  dry  bread  and  an  onion,  interrupted 
by  the  purchaser. 

“After  all,  San  Donato  might  have  brought 
me  luck  had  I kept  him  longer,”  he  mutter- 
ed, draining  the  little  flask  of  wine  as  he  sat 
on  the  door-step,  and  musing  with  that  cu- 
rious mixture  of  avarice  and  regret  at  losing 
a treasure  peculiar  to  the  connoisseur. 

San  Donato  was  carried  along  the  street 
by  his  happy  possessor  somewhat  in  the 
fashion  of  a new  doll.  Mademoiselle  hid 
his  light  under  a bushel  by  laying  a fold  of 
shawl  over  his  head  and  aureole.  Cecilia’s 
fancy  was  captivated  by  bis  history  even 
more  than  by  his  pensive  face  and  gorgeous 
robes.  San  Donato,  deposed  from  his  lofty 
estate  in  the  palace  of  a Russian  prince, 
should  preside  as  guardian  spirit  of  her 
home.  The  image  was  invested  with  the 
gifts  of  the  good  fairy  as  much  as  he  embod- 
ied any  religious  symbol.  His  mission  was 
to  avert  evil . The  saint  passed,  to  a new 
shrine  without  attendant  priests,  acolytes, 
and  banners,  the  swinging  of  censers,  the 
tinkling  of  bells,  as  in  the  fine  old  days  be- 
fore Rome  was  a modem  European  capital. 
It  was  not  even  borne  aloft  on  sailors’  shoul- 
ders, like  the  silver  statue  of  Our  Lady  at 
Marseilles,  or  the  miracle-working  black 
Madonna  of  Montonero  at  Leghorn.  In- 
stead, San  Donato  moved  under  the  arm  of 
a young  girl,  muffled  in  a shawl,  skirting 
the  bridge,  the  quay,  the  square,  now  iu  sun- 
shine, now  in  shadow,  and  finally  gained  the 
Piazza  di  SS.  Apostoli.  Here  he  was  con- 
ducted across  a court  adorned  with  mouldy 
statues,  and  vanished  up  a broad  stairway. 

On  the  third  story  of  the  palazzo,  shorn 
of  its  former  papal  glories,  and  yot  not  de- 
generated to  shabbiness,  a door  bore  the  card 
of  Mrs.  Henry  Denvil.  Governess  and  pupil 
entered  this  apartment,  and  each  sought  her 
respective  chamber.  Cecilia  tossed  aside 
her  hat,  placed  the  image  on  the  table,  and, 
resting  her  chin  on  her  hand,  gazed  at  it 
steadfastly.  San  Douato,  with  his  aureole 
glistening,  and  holding  his  palm  branch, 
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seemed  to  return  her  scrutiny  mildly — even 
to  interpret  her  thought.  She  had  never 
possessed  a confidante  other  than  a company 
of  dolls,  now  banished  as  too  juvenile  com- 
panions. “ Do  you  see  how  it  will  be  ?”  she 
said  aloud  to  the  image.  “You  shall  bo 
placed  in  the  salon,  and  look  down  on  us 
all.  Nobody  will  ever  banish  you  again  to 
a dirty  little  shop.  Perhaps  my  papa  will 
come  over  for  Christmas.  Do  not  tell — I 
begged  him  to  come  in  my  last  letter  after 
mademoiselle  had  corrected.  I do  not  spell 
very  well  in  English,  you  know,  while  Jack 
has  forgotten  it  altogether,  mamma  says. 
Jack  is  at  school  in  Switzerland,  and  I have 
not  seen  him  for  two  years.  He  is  my 
brother.” 

She  took  up  her  saint  again,  and  went 
along  the  corridor.  Her  head  was  erect, 
and  a soft  smile  played  about  her  mouth. 
She  peeped  into  the  salon,  drew  back,  re- 
flected a moment,  and  entered.  This  salon 
possessed  the  charm  for  her  of  forbidden 
ground.  She  was  rigidly  banished  from  it 
by  her  mother,  who  received  here  much  com- 
pany. Hence  tlio  delight  of  seeking  some 
niche  up  high,  wThere  San  Donato  could  be 
placed.  Possibly  a gay  lady  would  peer  at 
him  through  her  lorgnette,  and  inquire, 
“ Pray,  my  dear  Mrs.  Denvil,  where  did  you 
get  that  little  statue  ?” 

Mamma  would  seek  her  lorgnette,  and  re- 
ply: “A  little  statue?  I rent  the  apart- 
ment, furnished,  of  Monsiguor  N . The 

count  may  know.” 

Clearly  San  Donato  deserved  a place  of 
honor,  and  the  salon  alone  was  sufficiently 
good  for  him.  Cecilia  traversed  the  room 
slowly,  seeking  a Bhrine.  The  place  was 
dark  and  silent ; dx*aperies  of  sombre  damask 
shrouded  the  windows  and  doorways ; chan- 
deliers of  Venetian  glass  swayed  down  from 
the  vaulted  ceiling  like  garlands  of  pale, 
frozen  flowers ; the  floor  was  of  polished,  in- 
laid woods ; the  bronze  and  green  tints  of 
the  wall  were  relieved  by  gilded  cornices 
and  columns  bearing  the  shield  of  the 
count’s  ancestors.  All  was  stately,  im- 
pressive, if  a trifle  tarnished;  and  the  ef- 
fect of  patrician  elegance,  every  where  ap- 
parent, was  heightened  by  an  occasional 
portrait — a Martelliui  in  cavalier  hat,  with 
an  angel  bearing  heavenward  the  family 
emblem,  a hammer ; a Martellini  as  a nun, 
with  long,  pale  fingers  clasped  over  a rosary. 

Cecilia  had  not  completed  her  survey 
when  she  was  startled  by  the  tinkle  of  a 
bell  and  the  approach  of  visitors.  One 
glance  assured  her  that  egress  by  means  of 
the  door  was  cut  off.  She  darted  behind  a 
sofa  in  the  corner  beside  the  window.  Here 
she  crouched  on  the  floor,  holding  San  Do- 
nato in  her  arms,  and  laughed  silently.  She 
did  not  fear  to  confront  these  guests.  Who, 
then  f She  dreaded  the  flash  of  her  own 
mother’s  eye.  Yes,  indeed,  her  pretty  mam- 


ma had  ceased  to  lovo  her,  banished  her 
more  and  more  from  her  presence,  made 
sharp  or  dry  responses  to  her  prattle.  Ce- 
cilia sighed  inaudibly  as  she  crouched  there. 
Hark!  The  visitors  approached  the  win- 
dow; she  could  touch  one  by  extending  her 
arm  from  her  hiding-place.  Who  were 
they?  Oh,  some  of  her  mamma’s  gentle- 
men friends  lounging  in  for  an  afternoon 
call.  They  spoke  in  a low,  rapid  tone,  and 
their  conversation  only  reached  her  because 
of  her  propinquity. 

Birds  of  prey  sometimes  pass  over  the 
blooming  valleys,  the  waving  grain  sown 
with  wild  flowers,  the  dove-cote  beneath 
the  cottage  eaves,  uttering  their  harsh,  dis- 
cordant cries  while  on  the  wing. 

The  English  voice,  hoarse  and  deep:  “It 
promises  to  be  a slow  season — awfully  dull. 
No  English  coining  out  this  year,  I bear. 
Have  you  recently  made  the  acquaintance 
of — la  belle  Amdri caine  f” 

The  French  voice,  clear  and  crisp  in  ut- 
terance: “Yes,  last  week,  at  the  Spanish 
Embassy.  She  is  really  chic,  mon  ami.” 

The  English  voice : “ Her  dinners  are  not 
at  all  bad.  Lots  of  money,  you  know,  and 
the  couut  mauages  the  whole  establish- 
ment, from  routing  her  the  apartment  of 
his  uncle  the  Mousignor  N to  select- 

ing the  governess  of  the  daughter  and  the 
chef.  Ha!  ha!  ha!” 

The  French  voice:  “Ah,  the  Count  Mar- 
tellini! And  monsieur  the  husband  is  at 
home  in  America  making  the  money,  I sup- 
pose. Mon  Dieu!  bow  those  men  over  yon- 
der trust  their  wrives ! A charming  arrange- 
ment for  the  couut.” 

The  English  voice:  “Have  yon  heard  the 
latest  rumor  ? They  are  actually  going  off 
together  to  the  Nile  after  Christmas.  A 
party  is  proposed,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
but  every  one  knows  that  it  will  result  in 
a dalial)6eli  to  the  cataract.  Vive  l’aiuour !” 

The  French  voice,  changing  to  a louder 
key : “ Ah,  madame  is  looking,  so  charming 
to-day !” 

Then  a soft  rustling  of  silken  draperies 
over  the  polished  floor  announced  the  en- 
trance of  Mrs.  Denvil,  amiable  greetings 
were  exchanged,  and  the  gentlemen  became 
deferential  and  courteous  in  manner.  Buy 
the  respect  of  the  insolent,  by  all  means! 

AU  the  same,  two  birds  of  prey  had 
wheeled  in  heavy  and  sluggish  flight  over 
the  valley  where  the  grain  ripeued  and  the 
poppies  bloomed,  utteriug  their  discordant, 
mocking  cry. 

Cecilia  crouched  behind  the  sofa,  bewil- 
dered aud  astonished.  What  did  they 
mean  ? She  grew  hot  and  cold,  her  heart 
throbbed  violently,  she  clinched  her  little 
hand.  Why  had  these  wicked  creatines 
come  here  to  sing  their  dreary  duet  ? How 
their  tone  changed  when  the  hostess  ap- 
peared ! She  experienced  the  swift,  intense 
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indignation  of  yonth  at  hypocrisy,  ignorant 
that  these  voices  would  sound  the  same 
notes  in  every  house  to  which  they  gained 
admission,  after  the  manner  of  society.  In- 
stinct taught  her  they  allndcd  to  her  own 
mother,  before  the  allusion  to  the  Nile  voy- 
age, of  which  she  had  already  heard.  Her 
mamma  and  the  count  were  going,  with 
some  friends,  up  the  Nile  after  Christmas. 
Why  might  not  she  go  alsof  Her  lips  quiv- 
ered resentfully.  Only  that  morning  she 
had  found  the  count  in  the  aviary,  petting 
the  birds;  she  had  wound  her  arms  about 
his  neck,  and  said,  “ Oh,  how  beautiful  you 
are ! When  I have  grown  as  tall  and  hand- 
some as  a woman  can  be  I shall  marry 
you.” 

The  count  had  showered  kisses  on  her 
fair  hair,  and  pinched  her  cheek  in  his  ca- 
ressing way. 

“ We  need  not  wait  long,  carina,”  he  had 
replied. 

Then  mamma  had  appeared  on  the  thresh- 
old, a bright  spot  on  each  cheek,  and  that 
new  flash  in  her  eye. 

“ Yon  are  too  old  for  such  nonsense,  Ce- 
cilia. Go  back  to  mademoiselle  directly,” 
she  had  said,  in  her  dry  tones. 

Cecilia  bad  departed,  crest-fallen,  morti- 
fied, with  some  vague  remembrance  of  a fa- 
ther who  had  not  thus  dismissed  her.  To 
bo  sure,  the  conut  had  sent  her,  later  in  the 
day,  a gift  of  bonbons  as  atonement  for 
mamma* s sti  nbbing— one  of  those  white  satin 
boots,  mounted  on  a gilded  riuk  skate,  from 
Spillman’s,  in  the  Via  Coudotti.  He  was 
never  cross,  only  a big  playfellow,  all  ami- 
ability, little  clever  tricks,  frolic,  easily  tyr- 
annized over,  and  serenely  content  to  spin 
bails  or  sift  cards  all  day  long  for  a child’s 
amusement.  They  had  known  him  two  or 
three  years ; he  was  their  oldest  friend 
abroad;  he  canio  and  wont  at  all  hours. 
The  count  was  a great  gentleman,  too,  of 
princely  lineage,  easy,  graceful,  and  elegant. 
How  kind  he  was  to  interest  himself  in  the 
Denvils,  when  they  were  strangers  in  a for- 
eign land ! The  young  girl  had  ample  lei- 
sure for  these  reflections  in  her  hiding-place. 
She  whispered  to  the  image,  demanding 
what,  it  thought  of  these  croakers.  The 
world  was  so  beautiful,  and  people  bo  kind. 
Then  the  two  visitors  were  replaced  by  a 
bevy  of  ladies,  and  amidst  the  rustlings  of 
more  silken  draperies  on  the  floor  and  tho 
taps  of  heeled  shoes,  Cecilia  heard  her  moth- 
er exclaim : 

“What  a horrid  man  ! I am  always  re- 
lieved when  he  departs,  and  yet  one  meets 
him  every  where.  He  told  me  that  fright- 
ful scandal  about  Lady  B (and  no  doubt 

it  is  true,  unfortunately)  as  if  he  enjoyed 
the  recital.” 

A moment  before  Mrs.  Denvil  had  said : 

**  Going  so  soon,  Major  Kettledrum  T lam 
always  delighted  to  see  you.” 


Now  the  sofa  creaked  beneath  the  weight 
of  two  dowagers. 

“How  soon  they  lose  their  republican 
simplici  ty  over  here !”  said  one,  sipping  a cup 
of  tea. 

“ Oh,  and  they  say  the  husband  in  Amer- 
ica would  not  be  presentable — a common 
sort  of  man ; a carpenter,  I believe,”  retort- 
ed the  other. 

“ Hush ! A little  more  sugar,  dear  Mrs. 
Denvil.  Thanks.” 

Finally  the  rustling  of  dresses  andmnrmur 
of  voices  ceased ; Cecilia  crept  out  of  her 
retreat  unperccived.  She  no  longer  sought, 
a niche  for  San  Donato  in  the  salon.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  the  statne  did  not  belong 
there.  Mademoiselle  had  a headache ; Ce- 
cilia ate  her  supper  alone.  Heaven  had 
given  her  the  precious  gift  of  a thoughtful 
consideration  for  others.  She  took  her  own 
Cologne  flask  to  mademoiselle’s  room  and 
bathed  the  sufferer’s  temples. 

“ Mademoiselle,  did  St.  Cecilia  despise  the 
world  f” 

“ Surely.  She  was  a holy  woman.” 

“Are  there  any  living  like  her  now  t” 

“ God  knows,”  said  mademoiselle,  with  a 
little  bitterness. 

Cecilia  kissed  her  governess,  and  closed 
the  door  softly.  Her  mood  was  a strange 
one.  She  no  longer  feared  her  mother. 
Something  had  escaped  from  her  nature,  as 
if  she  had  been  touched  by  fire.  It  was  that 
subtle,  perishable  essence  of  being — child- 
hood. 

“ I will  play  that  I am  a ghost,  and  walk 
through  ail  the  rooms,”  she  said  to  herself. 

Mrs.  Denvil  found  her  standing  in  her 
dressing-room,  calmly  regarding  her,  as  she 
made  her  toilet  for  a hall  at  the  Qairinal 
Palace. 

“Why  are  yon  not  in  bed!  It  is  ten 
o’clock,”  she  said. 

Cecilia  made  no  reply.  She  was  gazing 
at  the  picture  reflected  in  the  cheval-glass 
of  a very  pretty  woman  in  cream-tinted  sat- 
in robe  scarcely  retained  on  her  dimpled 
sboulders  by  a strap,  diamonds  and  pearls 
twinkling  about  her  throat  and  in  her  hair. 
The  face  of  the  mother,  round,  soft,  with 
small  weak  chin  and  bright  eyes,  appeared 
more  youthful  than  that  of  her  child  at  the 
moment.  The  dressing-room  was  littered 
with  a rainbow  of  colors,  wraps,  dresses, 
Casbmere,  laces,  and  jewelry.  It  smelled  of 
mingled  perfumes  and  singed  liair.  Beau- 
ty, the  poodle,  lay  coiled  up  in  a tiny  white 
ball  on  a velvet  cushion.  How  fashionable 
had  Mrs.  Denvil  become ! Sho  never  drove 
out  or  received  company  without  Beauty 
tucked  under  her  left  arm.  At  length  the 
daughter  inquired,  in  an  odd,  abrupt  way : 
“Is  it  very  delightful  to  attend  so  many 
balls!” 

Mrs.  Denvil  laughed  nervously  and  ad- 
justed a bracelet. 
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" I attend  very  few  balls,  my  dear.  You 
will  like  the  dancing,  I dare  say,  when  you 
come  out  as  a young  lady.”  Her  tone  was 
propitiatory,  even  deprecating. 

Cecilia  did  not  smile. 

" Why  does  not  papa  live  here  with  us  T” 
she  pursued,  steadily,  after  a pause. 

Mrs.  Denvil  was  a weak  woman;  she 
moved  uneasily,  thou  took  refuge  in  mater- 
nal dignity. 

“I  am  in  Europe  to  educate  Jack  and 
yourself.  Papa  and  I make  the  sacrifice  of 
being  separated  for  yonr  good,  and  that  you 
.may  acquire  the  foreign  languages,”  she  ex- 
plained, in  an  injured  tone. 

Cecilia’s  eyebrows  contracted. 

" Are  there  no  good  schools  or  governess- 
es, then,  in  America  f” 

“ Go  to  bed,  you  impertinent  child !”  said 
Mrs.  Denvil,  sharply. 

She  was  ruffled,  embarrassed,  strangely 
disturbed,  by  the  curious  scrutiny  of  her 
daughter.  She  would  have  kissed  her  but 
for  that  last  question.  Really  it  was  too 
much  to  be  asked  if  there  were  no  schools 
in  America!  She  gave  Cecilia  a little  tap 
with  her  fan,  and  floated  away,  a lovely  vis- 
ion of  glistening  satin  and  jewels,  enveloped 
in  an  opera  cloak,  to  be  presented  to  the 
Princess  Margherita. 

The  self-elected  ghost  was  free  to  roam 
through  the  whole  apartment,  to  shed  a few 
tears,  and  finally  return  to  the  small  cham- 
ber containing  San  Donato.  She  had  in- 
tended to  tell  her  mother  about  the  image, 
but  the  confidence  had  remained  frozen  on 
her  lips.  She  did  not  go  to  bed.  She  was 
lonely,  miserable,  and  disquieted.  What 
would  her  mother  have  said  if  she  know  of 
the  hiding  behind  the  sofa  in  the  salon  f 
Cecilia  now  rested  her  arms  on  the  table, 
and  gazed  at  the  little  wooden  figure.  Nev- 
er had  any  toy  possessed  equal  interest  to  her. 

Suddenly  a great  light  filled  the  room,  and 
San  Donato  vanished.  She  searched  for  the 
lost  treasure  in  dismay,  and  beheld  him  en- 
ter the  door.  O,  great  and  glorious  San 
Donato ! O,  serene  and  holy  San  Donato ! 
spurning  the  guise  of  the  old  shop,  a thing 
of  wood,  and  appearing  to  a lonely,  neglect- 
ed child  as  a swift,  strong  angel,  with  un- 
folded wings,  in  all  thy  wondrous  celestial 
beauty!  Cecilia  fell  on  her  knees,  not  dar- 
ing to  lift  her  eyes  to  the  golden  pinions, 
the  head  crowned  with  its  aureole  of  mar- 
tyrdom; but  the  glorious  shape  raised  her, 
the  door  and  walls  of  her  chamber  vanished, 
and  with  a giddy  rush  through  the  dark 
night,  which  deprived  her  of  breath,  she 
found  herself  standing  on  a globe,  a world, 
upheld  by  her  guardian,  as  the  soul  stands 
in  Guido  Roni’s  picture  of  the  Capitol.  Her 
raiment  was  also  white  and  glistening ; 
great  pearls  clasped  her  throat  and  wrists. 
She  was  gravely  chidden  for  touching  these 
in  wonder,  and  then  she  saw  other  shapes, 


resembling  San  Donato,  passing  rank  behind 
rank  in  the  clouds. 

“ These  through  great  affliction  came,  but 
they  never  swerved  from  duty.  Are  you 
afraid!”  His  voice  was  like  the  chimes 
up  in  St.  Cecilia’s  campanile  ringing  for 
vespers. 

“ Duty  ! What  does  it  mean  T”  cried  Ce- 
cilia, opening  her  eyes. 

The  image  stood  on  the  table,  and  the 
candle  was  flaring  low  in  the  socket.  Her 
arms  were  stiff,  her  body  cold — hours  must 
have  elapsed.  She  shivered,  a sob  burst 
from  her  throat,  and  she  sought  her  bed. 
Mrs.  Denvil  returned  from  her  ball  at  that 
moment.  The  dressing-room  had  been  re- 
stored to  order  by  the  sleepy  maid.  The 
lady  drew  a slip  of  perfumed  note-paper 
from  her  glove.  Her  eyes  were  very  bright, 
her  lips  parched.  The  note  implored  her, 
in  the  most  flowery  Italian,  to  consent  to 
the  Nile  voyage,  as  the  Countess  di  Moc- 
coli  would  also  go  in  that  case.  Mrs.  Den- 
vil laughed  her  carefully  acquired  little 
laugh  of  studied  indifference,  and  glanced 
at  herself  in  the  mirror.  She  was  not  too 
old  to  be  admired,  although  her  daughter 
was  fifteen.  The  dream  of  Alfredo,  Count 
Martel lini,  was  to  make  a Nile  voyage  in 
her  compauy.  People  would  talk,  of  course. 
People  always  talk  scandal  about  somebody. 
The  pretty  woman,  with  her  insatiable  van- 
ity, was  already  drifting  on  a rapid  current 
from  which  there  was  no  escape.  Weil,  she 
was  not  alone.  All  the  gay  ladies  and  meu 
of  her  acquaintance  were  also  afloat  on  the 
same  perilous  stream.  By -and -by  they 
would  reach  the  Niagara  brink ; then,  with 
a dash  and  a plunge,  all  would  be  over. 
The  end  f They  would  have  lived,  draiued 
the  goblet,  and  flung  it  away.  WThen  it  is 
fashionable  to  exaggerate  sentiment  in  ev- 
ery phase,  women  of  Mrs.  Denvil’s  type,  fond 
of  luxury  and  extravagance,  intoxicated 
with  dissipation  in  foreign  cities,  do  not 
place  themselves  in  the  rear  ranks. 

She  tore  the  note  into  bits,  and  smiled 
again  in  the  mirror.  A pale  light  passed 
over  the  gloss  surface,  blue  and  ghostly; 
the  reflected  face  grew  haggard;  patches 
of  rouge  stood  out  on  the  cheeks;  dark 
shadows  gathered  beneath  the  eyes;  even 
the  careful  coiffuro  was  dishevelled ; a stain 
of  wine  was  visible  on  the  satin  gown ; 
powder  became  glaringly  apparent  on  the 
dimpled  shoulder.  The  snemy  was  dawn 
of  a day  destined  to  mark  the  crisis  in  Au- 
gusta Denvil’s  life.  She  shrank  from  it, 
without  knowing  why,  and  drew  the  heavy 
curtains. 

Five  o’clock  on  the  Pincian  Hill,  with  the 
settiug  sun  casting  its  ruddy  rays  over  the 
city  spires  aud  roofs.  The  band  was  play- 
ing, the  carriages  wending  slowly  up  the 
drive,  the  children  darting  about  the  flower 
beds,  where  the  fountain  sparkled.  Mrs. 
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Denvil’s  maroon  liveries  and  spirited  horses 
had  already  made  the  circuit,  the  lady  in 
pale  turquois  bine  betraying  none  of  the 
fatigue  of  dawn,  and  receiving  complacent- 
ly that  homage  of  admiration  which  Italy 
never  fails  to  bestow  on  an  attractive  wom- 
an in  a fine  equipage.  The  Countess  di 
Moccoli  had  left  her  own  phaeton  for  a seat 
beside  Mrs.  Deuvil — ail  attention  the  most 
gratifying  in  public — to  discuss  the  Nile 
voyage.  Also  the  Count  Martellini,  in  fault- 
less attire,  a jasmine  blossom  in  his  button- 
hole, and  yellow  gloves,  having  assisted  at 
this  exchange,  had  consented  to  take  a seat 
opposite  the  two  ladies.  He  seldom  drove 
with  Mrs.  Deuvil.  The  count  punctiliously 
observed  appearances.  He  did  not  dislike 
the  circulation  of  a rumor  which  elected 
him  as  the  devoted  cavalier  of  the  rich 
American  lady — a position  which  kept  oth- 
er men  at  a distance. 

Cecilia  darted  forward  from  a sheltered 
path  and  laid  her  hand  on  the  carriage 
door.  • Her  look  was  troubled  and  perplex- 
ed. Suspicion  had  taken  no  positive  form 
in  her  mind;  she  was  merely  striving  to 
read  San  Donato’s  message,  which  had  haunt- 
ed her  memory  all  day:  “These  through 
great  affliction  came,  but  they  never  swerved 
from  duty.  Are  you  afraid  f” 

“ Mamma,  come  home  with  me!”  she  cried, 
clinging  to  the  door. 

“ You  here,  Cecilia !”  the  mother  exclaim- 
ed. 

u Yes ; come  home,”  she  reiterated. 

“ You  must  sit  beside  me  and  take  a drive 
instead,”  interposed  the  count,  quick  to  avert 
a scene. 

“No;  do  not  touch  me,”  said  Cecilia,  her 
large  eyes  dashing. 

“Jealousy,”  thought  the  Countess  di  Moc- 
coli. 

Mrs.  Denvil  shook  her  finger  playfully  at 
the  intruder,  and  resumed  her  conversation. 
She  supposed  mademoiselle  was  back  among 
the  trees.  Mademoiselle  was  at  home ; Ce- 
cilia had  run  away  from  her  to  follow  her 
mamma.  This  was  the  girl’s  reading  of  San 
Donato’s  message.  She  drew  back,  hurt  and 
offended.  She  bad  failed.  The  slight  child- 
ish form  crossed  to  the  parapet,  and  stood 
there,  looking  down  on  the  Piazza  del  Po- 
polo,  where  the  pedestrians  were  dwarfed 
to  pigmies.  She  thought  of  her  absent  fa- 
ther, who  represented  ever  an  earthly  prov- 
idence to  her,  by  reason  of  mademoiselle’s 
admonition,  the  supply  of  pin-money,  and 
the  letters  she  wrote  under  dictation.  She 
idealized  this  distant  yet  benign  influence. 
Behind  her  the  crowd  increased,  the  musio 
rose  and  fell,  the  carriages  moved  rapidly 
post  each  other  in  a maze  of  wheels.  On 
the  horizon  the  red  ball  of  a sun  dipped, 
shedding  a tremulous  rosy  mist  over  8fc.  Pe- 
ter’s dome. 

Cecilia  turned,  saw  her  mother’s  landau 


again  approaching,  yielded  to  a childish  im- 
pnlse,  and  ran  toward  it,  repenting  of  her 
rndeness  to  the  count.  He  had  always  been 
so  gentle,  so  tender,  with  her,  from  the  first. 
Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  maroon  liveries ; 
she  8 trove  to  attract  the  count’s  notice,  ap- 
proached the  brink  of  gliding  vehicles,  then 
her  foot  slipped  on  the  freshly  sprinkled 
gravel;  she  fell,  and  the  carriage  passed 
over  her. 

A little  heap  lay  in  the  road ; other  horses 
were  reined  in  furiously,  not  to  trample  on 
it  as  well.  The  American  lady  had  run  over 
her  own  child.  That  blood-curdling  shriek 
of  horror!  that  jolt  on  a soft  yielding  sub- 
stance was  the  passage  of  her  wheels  on 
her  flesh,  the  additional  weight  of  stout 
Countess  di  Moccoli  and  of  Count  Martel- 
lini aiding,  if  possible,  in  crashing  out  a 
fragile  existence. 

Later  the  count  was  confronted  by  a 
white,  stricken  woman.  He  was  full  of 
sympathy  and  pity  for  his  playmate;  tears 
stood  in  his  beautiful  eyes. 

“ Leave  us  alone !”  she  said,  fiercely,  even 
wildly. 

The  connt  shrugged  his  shoulders,  frown- 
ed, and  departed.  Palpable  injustice  in  the 
capricions  creature,  woman.  He  was  a phi- 
losopher, and  appeared  at  a diplomatic  re- 
ception that  eveuing.  Matters  might  have 
been  worse.  As  a sentimentalist  he  had 
made  as  mnch  love  os  he  dared  to  a pretty 
married  woman  whose  husband  was  ab- 
sent, while  she  was  manifestly  flattered  by 
his  attentions.  Practically  speaking,  he,  as 
an  impoverished  noble,  had  reaped  advan- 
tage from  his  place  as  habitat  of  the  circle 
of  a rich  American  in  a land  where  a nice 
percentage  exists  ou  custom.  He  had  di- 
rected the  money  of  Henry  Deuvil  into  those 
channels  of  expenditure  which  would  bene- 
fit himself  by  skillful  advice.  The  Nile  voy- 
age would  set  the  world  wholly  at  defiance. 

Stout,  good-natured  Countess  di  Moccoli 
also  appeared  at  the  diplomatic  reception 
that  eveniug,  and  we  may  rest  assured  no 
mention  was  made  of  a young  girl  having 
been  ran  over  at  the  Pincio  in  the  gilded 
salons  where  both  moved.  One  does  not 
mention  illness  and  death  in  gilded  salons, 
amidst  the  ripple  of  music  and  laughter. 
One  frequents  these  resorts  to  forget,  if  pos- 
sible, such  grim  and  ghastly  realities. 

Thus  closed  the  23d  of  November,  18 — . 

JL 

M The  house  rests  not  on  the  earth,  hnt  on  the  wife." 

— Servian  Proverb. 

Mr.  Henry  Denvil  arose  at  ten  o’clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  November. 
His  head  ached ; his  recollections  of  the  pre- 
vious evening  were  confused,  further  than 
a conviction  that  he  had  partaken  of  a 
Champagne  supper  at  the  hotel,  and  played 
cards  for  mdney  afterward  with  Jacqncs 
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Robin  and  bis  wife.  A man  mnst  occupy 
his  evenings  in  some  way. 

The  habits  of  earlier  life  were  still  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  render  him  ashamed  of 
having  slept  until  ten  o’clock.  He  drank 
his  coffee  hastily,  pressed  his  slouch  hat 
down  over  his  brow,  and  did  not  glance  at 
the  hotel  as  he  walked  along  the  village 
street  to  the  foundry.  Eyes  were  watching 
him  from  a window  of  that  same  hotel,  how- 
ever— keen  eyes,  given  to  studying  the  world 
for  their  own  ends,  and  which  now  observed 
the  figure  and  gait  of  Henry  Denvil  as  ho 
passed  with  a certain  speculative  interest. 
These  eyes  belonged  to  a woman,  plain,  no 
longer  young,  her  sole  attractions  a soft 
voice  and  pleasing  manner;  and  a small, 
meagre  man,  wiry  as  a grasshopper,  with 
gray  hair,  a yellow  skin,  large  nose,  and  a 
peevish  mouth.  In  the  faces  of  both  hus- 
band and  wife  was  a hungry,  pinched  look. 
Years  of  poverty  sometimes  sets  such  a seal 
on  the  human  countenance. 

This  couple  were  Monsieur  Jacques  Robin 
and  his  wife,  emigrants  from  Heaven  knows 
what  past  life  in  their  native  land,  and  now 
dwelling  drearily,  it  must  bo  confessed,  in 
the  one  tavern  of  Foundry  ville — a mere  ham- 
let back  among  the  mountains  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. A year  previously  Monsieur  Robin 
had  applied  for  the  post  of  clerk  in  the 
foundry,  and  obtaining  the  modest  situa- 
tion, madame  had  subsequently  appeared 
on  the  scene.  If  existence  had  been  dnll 
for  Mrs.  Denvil  up  here  among  the  hills, 
how  much  more  so  was  it  likely  to  prove  for 
a woman  of  Madame  Robin’s  abilities ! She 
took  to  studying  Henry  Denvil,  and  her  sky 
cleared.  She  knew  every  particular  of  his 
history  and  family  before  he  even  saw  her. 
When  he  did  observe  her,  Madame  Robin 
made  no  impression  on  him  beyond  being 
genteel  and  modest  in  appearance.  Wait! 
A foreigner  soured  by  poverty,  endowed  by 
nature  with  artfulness,  knowledge  of  hu- 
manity in  its  baser  aspects,  a certain  feline 
patience,  may  achieve  much  in  a hamlet 
among  the  hills. 

On  this  morning  Monsieur  Robin  had  run 
up  from  the  foundry  with  a letter  for  his 
wife.  She  read  it  eagerly. 

“It  is  as  I thought!”  she  exclaimed. 
“Gustave  was  always  clever  at  discovery. 
He  has  managed  to  communicate  with  Mrs. 
Denvil’8  own  maid  at  Rome,  and  learned 
enough.  She  will  always  make  excuse  to 
live  in  Europe,  the  people  flatter  her,  and 
she  is  already  much  talked  about  as  having 
fallen  in  love  with  the  Roman  Count  Mar- 
tellini.” 

“ Well  ?”  said  the  husband,  doubtfully,  ir- 
ritably. 

“ I tell  yon  I have  them  all  here  in  the 
palm  of  my  hand,”  retorted  madame,  with 
kindling  excitement.  “In  another  year  I 
shall  be  installed  as  housekeeper  in  the  pro- 


prietor’s house.  You  will  not  only  amuse 
him  with  cards  in  the  evening,  but  gain  his 
confidence.  Chut!  There  are  secrets  to 
be  sold  in  business  to  rival  houses  if  neces- 
sary. He  is  a stupid  man,  without  inti- 
mate friends,  and  wholly  unsuspicious.  Ho 
is  no  match  for  us.  If  madame  deserts  her 
home  for  Paris  and  Rome,  ma  foi ! it  is  our 
opportunity.” 

The  speaker’s  dark  face  flushed,  and  her 
eyes  glittered.  Monsieur  Robin  returned  to 
the  foundry  with  his  figure  rather  more 
erect  than  usual.  Feminine  enthusiasm  is 
frequently  contagious. 

In  the  mean  while  Henry  Denvil  had 
reached  his  place  of  business.  The  Euro- 
pean mail  also  brought  him  a letter  from 
liis  wife,  inclosing  another  from  his  little 
Cecilia.  In  this  home  correspondence  Mrs. 
Denvil  always  dwelt  on  the  development 
of  her  children.  Was  she  not  living  abroad 
to  educate  them  ? Was  she  not  wintering 
in  Rome  to  benefit  Cecilia’s  delicate  throat? 
For  this  end  she  required  more  and  more 
money. 

Mr.  Denvil  read  his  daughter’s  note  first, 
and  smiled  at  the  request  that  he  should 
come  to  Rome  for  Chris tmas-day.  Then  he 
leaned  his  head  on  his  hand,  and  tapped  his 
desk  with  his  penknife,  absently.  How  the 
years  slipped  away ! What  had  he  to  an- 
ticipate in  the  clouded  future?  Would 
these  children,  now  receiving  a foreign  edu- 
cation, ever  return  contentedly  to  live  at 
Foundry  ville  ? Well,  they  were  Augusta’s 
children,  and  she  was  an  ambitious  mother. 
He  made  no  complaint  at  the  prolonged  ab- 
sence of  his  family ; he  was  used  to  it.  He 
never  faded  to  send  the  required  remit- 
tances. “ The  money  belongs  to  Augusta,” 
he  always  said  to  himself.  Besides,  his 
own  expenses  were  small.  One  by  one  the 
rooms  of  his  large  house  had  been  closed 
through  disuse,  and  a half-grown  boy  wait- 
ed on  him  in  the  wing.  Dust  had  settled 
on  the  rich  furniture  ordered  years  ago 
with  such  pride  to  make  a fitting  nest  for 
his  bride;  rust  gnawed  the  mute  strings  of 
his  daughter’s  piano ; the  conservatory  had 
been  abandoned;  the  garden  was  neglected. 
Henry  Denvil  had  never  been  an  epicure; 
now  lie  lived  from  hand  to  mouth. 

Seventeen  years  before,  he  had  arrived  at 
Foundry  ville,  a man  of  forty,  who  had  work- 
ed hard  for  the  money  ho  was  prepared  to 
invest  in  the  foundry.  The  death  of  the 
previous  owner  compelled  his  widow  to  sell 
out  at  a sacrifice.  Henry  Denvil  made  a 
good  bargain,  instituted  energetic  reforms 
in  the  works,  lived  altogether  at  Foundry- 
ville,  gained  the  confidence  of  his  miners 
and  “hands”  by  being  one  of  them,  and 
prospered.  His  predecessor’s  widow  ad- 
justed the  exchange  of  property  in  the 
presence  of  her  daughter  Augusta,  a beau- 
tiful girl  of  eighteen.  Plain  Henry  Denvil, 
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accustomed  to  toil-worn  women  in  calico 
gowns,  was  dazzled  by  the  graceful  man- 
ners, white  hands,  and  elegance  of  these 
two  fashionable  ladies.  He  fell  in  love  for 
the  first  time,  was  encouraged  to  pay  his 
addresses,  married  Augusta,  and  built  the 
large  house  at  Foundryville.  His  wife  was 
above  him  in  birth,  education,  and  social 
position  ; his  mother-in-law,  during  her  life- 
time, never  permitted  him  to  forget  this 
circumstance. 

Augusta  accepted  his  devotion  at  first 
very  sweetly,  as  a matter  of  course,  then  a 
little  wearily.  The  climate  of  Foundryville 
gave  her  neuralgia.  She  spent  whole  win- 
ters at  Washington  and  in  Florida.  He 
could  not  leave  his  business  for  a day  with- 
out anxiety.  The  master’s  hand  must  nev- 
er relax  its  hold  of  the  helm.  He  was  a 
proud  husband  and  father ; his  own  nature, 
sound  to  the  core,  accepted  without  thought 
of  self-sacrifice  the  enjoyment  of  his  wife  in 
travel.  He  knew  nothing  of  society,  or  of 
the  world  in  which  she  lived  at  present. 
That  he  placed  his  family  in  the  peril  of 
evil  association  in  Europe,  w ithout  himself 
there  as  the  natural  protector,  had  not  once 
occurred  to  his  mind.  Like  all  men  who 
have  earned  their  own  fortune,  his  first  aim 
had  been  to  bestow  on  his  son  and  daugh- 
ter those  advantages  of  study  in  which  his 
own  youth  had  been  deficient.  Hence  his 
acquiescence  in  the  plan  of  sending  Jack  to 
Switzerland  and  Cecilia  to  Paris,  Dresden, 
or  Rome.  Mrs.  Dcnvil’s  arguments  in  favor 
of  this  arrangement  had  prevailed.  Would 
not  the  children  have  been  sent  away  from 
Foundryville  in  any  case! 

The  foundry  absorbed  his  day  as  the  great 
furnace  devoured  its  fuel.  As  for  his  even- 
ings ? He  was  not  a reading  man ; his  home 
was  silent  and  dull.  He  had  acquired  the 
habit  of  dropping  in  at  tho  tavern  and  play- 
ing cards  with  his  clerk,  M.  Jacques  Robin. 
He  learned  many  new  games,  £cartd,  bac- 
carat, rouge  et  noir,  among  the  number. 
The  diversion  amused  him.  Often  he  found 
himself  speculating  as  to  a mistake  made 
the  previous  evening  in  the  midst  of  daily 
business,  or  a different  plan  of  playing  a 
winning  card  tho  ensuing  night. 

When  the  hearth-stone  is  cold,  a man  seeks 
forgetfnlness  elsewhere. 

The  character  of  Henry  Denvil  was  on 
tho  verge  of  rapid  deterioration.  He  failed 
to  perceive  it.  He  was  puzzled  to  account 
for  having  lost  so  much  money  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time.  That  was  all.  Instinct  wras 
at  work  in  the  little  community,  the  foun- 
dry, where  swarthy  creatures  with  bared 
arms  flitted  like  demons  about  tbe  great 
furnace,  moulding  the  fused  metal  into 
shapes.  These  found  leisure  to  curse  the 
“sneaking  Frenchman”  at  the  hotel;  hut 
the  imprecations  were  gathered  up  in  the 
whirl  and  clash  of  machinery,  the  din  of 


hells,  the  hoarse  shouting  of  many  voices, 
and  went  no  further.  Outside,  tho  hills 
towered  high  above  the  little  hamlet,  and 
the  river  foamed  along  tbe  valley.  Tho 
world  was  very  remote. 

“Come  to  Rome  for  Christmas,”  mused 
Henry  Denvil,  still  resting  his  head  on  his 
hand,  aud  idly  scrawling  figures  on  the  back 
of  the  letter  with  a pencil. 

The  request  stung  him  to  the  quick.  He 
was  not  needed  to  complete  the  happiness 
of  a Roman  Christmas.  Was  not  Madame 
Robin  always  so  interested  to  hear  about 
Cecilia  f This  poor  mother  had  once  pos- 
sessed such  a daughter.  From  these  conver- 
sations invariably  resulted  doubt,  cynicism, 
depression.  Would  his  family  dwell  in  peace 
at  dull  Foundryville  f Alas ! no.  The  com- 
ing years  were  as  blank  in  prospect  as  w as 
the  present  in  reality,  under  the  subtle  sug- 
gestions of  Madame  Robin’s  sympathy. 

M.  Jacques  Robin  quitted  his  desk  iu  the 
corner  of  tho  office  and  approached  on  tip- 
toe. Henry  Denvil  had  drawn  a card,  the 
ace  of  diamonds,  on  the  back  of  his  daugh- 
ter’s letter.  M.  Robin  smirked. 

“ If  you  aro  disengaged  at  eight  o’clock, 
I should  like  to  show  you  another  game,”  he 
said,  iu  a discreet  and  respectful  tone. 

“ Yes,”  assented  the  master,  moodily. 

The  November  night  settled  gloomily  on 
Foundryville.  Mist  swathed  the  hill- tops 
and  rolled  along  the  slopes,  the  rain  fell 
monotonously,  and  the  river,  invisible  in 
the  darkness,  mingled  its  molancboly  mu- 
sic with  the  fitful  soughing  of  the  wind. 
Lights  gleamed  in  the  windows  of  tbe  houses; 
occasionally  a great  glare  illuminated  the. 
whole  village ; the  withered  foliage  glowed 
iu  the  shaft  of  crimson  fire ; far  below,  the 
water  twinkled  and  rippled  as  if  reflecting 
a conflagration : it  was  the  hour  of  casting 
at  the  foundry,  when  the  chimney  belched 
its  volumes  of  smoke,  and  the  molton  iron 
poured  forth  in  rivulets,  like  a lava  torrent, 
in  the  black  void  of  the  vast  building. 

Up  in  the  master’s  home  a single  feeble 
ray  was  visible  in  the  inhabited  wing. 
Henry  Denvil  had  fallen  asleep  in  his  chair. 
He  awoke,  looked  at  his  watch,  and  rose. 
Eight  o’clock.  He  caught  a glimpso  of  his 
own  face  in  the  glass ; it  was  pale  aud  worn. 
He  resumed  his  chair.  The  clock  ticked  in- 
doors; the  rain  fell  steadily  out-of-doors. 
The  lamp  had  beeu  so  placed  that  its  rays 
fell  on  a portrait  opposite  his  chair.  This 
portrait  represented  liis  daughter  Cecilia  at 
the  age  of  ten — a charming  blondo  head, 
skillfully  treated  by  the  artist,  and  tho  large 
eyes  were  turned  full  upon  him  with  a frank 
intelligence.  Henry  Denvil  was  not  of  an 
imaginative  temperament;  his  prime  had 
been  too  fully  occupied  for  idle  reveries; 
but  now  solitude  was  rendering  him  sensi- 
tive to  morbid  influences.  When  ho  awoke 
he  became  vividly,  intensely  conscious  of 
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the  gaze  of  this  picture  fixed  on  himself. 
He  sat  motionless,  and  studied  it,  instead 
of  going  out.  Nine  o’clock.  A tap  at  the 
door,  and  M.  Jacques  Robin  stood  on  the 
threshold,  deferential  in  manner,  wet  as  to 
garments,  having  awaited  his  guest  for  an 
hour.  Henry  Deuvil  laughed  loudly,  almost 
roughly,  seized  his  hat,  and  sought  the  vil- 
lage tavern. 

The  play  was  reckless  that  night.  The 
visitor  was  in  the  mood  for  high  stakes. 
Monsieur  Robin  lost  and  won  without  the 
quiver  of  an  eyelash,  or  a change  of  hue  in 
the  dull  opacity  of  his  complexion.  Henry 
Denvil  lost  and  won  with  the  veins  grow- 
ing kuotted  and  prominent  in  forehead  aud 
temple,  aud  his  color  deepening  from  red  to 
crimson.  Madame  Robin,  cool  and  quiet, 
crocheted  little  threads  of  silk  together 
into  a golden  mesh  with  a sharp  aud  slen- 
der needle,  and  from  time  to  time  served 
the  gentlemen  with  wine. 

Eleven  o’clock.  Some  person  tapped  Hen- 
ry Denvil  on  the  shoulder.  He  glanced  up 
impatiently,  with  blood -shot  eyes.  The 
landlord  of  the  tdvern  gave  him  a telegram, 
while  the  official  who  had  brought  it  wait- 
ed at  the  door.  He  read : 

“ Come  to  ns  immediately.  Cecilia  has  been  ran 
over.  Tell  me  what  to  do.  Augusta.  Denvil.” 

Then  ho  was  standing  outside  in  the  dark 
night,  the  rain,  chill  and  dreary  as  destiny, 
beating  on  his  bare  head,  while  the  clouds 
rolled  low,  and  the  river  sent  up  its  mur- 
mur from  the  valley  below.  His  little  girl 
would  be  dead,  he  felt  convinced,  before  he 
could  reach  her. 

IIL 

“The  nest  of  the  blind  bird  Is  made  by  God.”— Ar- 
menian Proverb. 

Christmas-day  at  Rome,  as  cold  and  crisp 
as  any  Northern  festival,  with  a piercing 
Tramontane  wind  sweeping  across  the  piaz- 
ze,  the  Alban  Hills  snow-crested,  as  if  cut  in 
alabaster,  aud  the  fountains  fringed  with 
icicles. 

A gay  aud  brilliant  Christmas  for  a holi- 
day world,  with  roses  blooming  still  in  shel- 
tered nooks ; a devout  Christmas  for  those 
prepared  to  read  its  beautiful  meaning  in 
ancient  churches,  each  of  which  had  found 
a voice  in  full  choral  harmonies  on  this  day ; 
a Christmas  of  silent  and  devout  thankful- 
ness for  those  escaped  the  shadow  of  death. 

Cecilia  Denvil  had  been  hovering  on  the 
border-land  of  feverish  delirium,  where  all  is 
unreal,  for  weeks.  Since  the  afternoon  when 
the  carriage  wheels  of  her  mother  had  pass- 
ed over  her,  the  present  had  been  blotted 
out.  She  was  in  her  own  homo  once  more, 
she  raved  of  her  father,  her  pet  birds,  the 
garden.  When  fever  consumed  her  she  was 
in  the  foundry,  the  lava  torrent  of  met- 
al from  the  furnace  mouth  creeping  nearer 
and  nearer,  threatening  to  ingulf  her.  Grad- 
ually this  tumult  of  restless  imagery  sub- 


sided to  a great  calm.  She  wandered  with 
San  Donato,  the  mighty  angel,  in  fields  of 
lilies  so  vast  that  they  seemed  a sea  of 
bloom.  Then  she  became  painfully  aware 
of  other  shapes  that  bent  over  her,  touched 
her.  A man  and  a woman  met  at  her  side 
and  clasped  bauds ; their  faces  were  vague- 
ly familiar.  Rome  had  vanished,  been  oblit- 
erated ; she  only  wandered  among  the  lilies, 
guided  by  a glorious  angel,  his  robe  rose- 
colored,  with  margin  of  gold,  and  a palm 
branch  in  his  hand.  Certainly  she  must 
have  passed  away  to  another  world. 

Henry  Denvil,  on  receipt  of  that  telegram, 
had  left  Foundry  ville  by  the  first  train,  over- 
taken an  outward-bound  steamer  by  means 
of  a small  boat,  aud  traversed  England  and 
France  wi thout  delay.  Arri  ved  at  the  apart- 
ment in  Rome  which  bore  his  wife’s  name, 
he  was  met  by  her,  a pale,  distraught  creat- 
ure, who  clung  to  him  with  hysterical  sobs, 
and  searched  his  face  with  anxions,  terrified 
eyes. 

“ Is  she  dead  ?”  he  faltered,  hoarsely. 

" Oh  no ; but  the  surgeons  think  her  limbs 
will  be  always  useless,  and  she  a cripple.” 

He  soothed,  but  put  her  aside  to  seek  his 
child  instead.  Augusta  Denvil  was  con- 
scious, for  the  first  time,  of  a dull  pang  of 
jealousy.  In  the  long  and  paiuful  days 
which  ensued  Henry  Denvil  had  eyes  and 
thoughts  only  for  Cecilia,  while  the  latter, 
by  one  of  those  curious  instincts  of  illness, 
would  accept  nothing  from  another  hand 
aftqr  his  arrival. 

The  mother’s  ordeal  began  earlier,  and 
her  waning  youth  had  shrivelled  in  the  an- 
guish she  was  then  compelled  to  endure. 
Cecilia,  from  the  first,  had  been  deaf  to  her 
mother’s  most  tender  tones,  winced  and 
screamed  at  the  touch  of  her  fingers,  even 
when  lying  with  closed  eyes.  Mrs.  Deuvil, 
in  the  awful  and  solemn  watches  of  the 
night,  read  in  this  aversion  the  doom  of 
retribution.  Her  spirit  succumbed  in  the 
trial.  The  girl’s  loot  might  indeed  have 
slipped  and  she  been  run  over  any  where. 
True,  but  by  her  own  mother’s  wheels ! 

Christmas  morning,  so  glorious  and  bright 
without,  was  gray  and  sober  within  this 
apartment  of  a family  of  strangers,  where 
each  face  bore  evidence  of  watching,  care, 
grief. 

Cecilia  opened  her  eyes  and  glanced  about 
her.  She  was  lyiug  on  her  own  bed  in  her 
little  chamber  at  Rome,  only  some  sharp 
sword-thrust  of  circumstance  had  wholly 
severed  her  from  the  past.  Her  face  was 
calm,  almost  solemn  in  expression.  It  seem- 
ed natural  that  her  father  should  be  sitting 
beside  her  holding  her  hand  and  striving  to 
speak  cheerfully.  She  was  not  startled  by 
the  fact  that  brother  Jack  stood  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed.  She  noticed,  entirely  without 
responsive  emotion,  that  her  mother  hod 
concealed  her  face  on  father’s  shoulder, 
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shaken  by  uncontrollable  sobs.  Her  first 
words  were : 

“ Where  is  San  Donato  T” 

Her  family  failed  to  understand  her. 
Mademoiselle  Durand,  also  tremulous  aud 
in  tears,  heard  aud  hastened  away  to  her 
own  room.  She  returned  with  the  little 
image. 

“It  is  her  fancy,”  murmured  the  gov- 
erness. 

Cecilia  indicated  by  a gesture  that  it  was 
to  be  placed  in  her  father’s  hands.  Mr. 
Denvil  held  it  carefully,  while  the  invalid 
gazed  steadfastly  at  her  saint.  They  wait- 
ed for  her  next  words  in  silence  and  sus- 
pense. The  joy  of  a convalescent  is  seldom 
demonstrative.  She  did  not  speak  again  for 
an  hour.  Then  she  exclaimed  suddenly,  in 
stronger  tones : 

“ It  is  Christmas  - day,  and  papa  has 
come.” 

Henry  Denvil  bent  over  and  kissed  the 
wasted  little  face,  praying  in  his  heart  it 
might  only  be  spared  to  him. 

Jack  looked  on,  stiff  and  ill  at  ease,  after 
the  manner  of  boys  in  a sick-chamber.  Ho 
answered  his  father’s  inquiries  in  constrain- 
ed and  difficult  English,  with  frequent  lapses 
into  French.  Four  years  in  a Swiss  school 
had  wrought  wonders  for  Jack,  especially 
as  his  mother  had  left  him  to  take  walking 
tours  with  his  tutors  dnring  the  summer 
vacations.  A foreign  education  had  been 
Mrs.  Denvil’s  idea  of  preparation  for  life  as 


an  American  citizen,  especially  at  Foundry- 
ville. 

There  was  another  lapse  into  stillness  be- 
fore Cecilia’s  voice  became  again  audible. 

u If  I had  not — met  with  the  accident  on 
the  Pincio,  would  you  have  come  to  Romo  for 
Christmas  f” 

il  I fear  not,  my  child.” 

“ Are  we  to  go  home  with  you  now  T” 
u Yes.” 

Cecilia  smiled  and  closed  her  eyes.  Did 
she  thus  understand  San  Donato’s  message 
at  last  f 

Madame  Robin  will  not  be  installed  as 
housekeeper  in  the  master’s  house.  In  the 
future,  Mrs.  Denvil,  with  the  reaction  of  a 
shallow  nature,  may  make  trips  to  better 
climates  for  her  neuralgia,  or  Jack  be  absent 
at  college;  but  Henry  Denvil — nay,  the  very 
foundry — can  not  be  more  constant  to  the 
spot  than  his  daughter.  There  will  be  no 
balls  for  her,  clad  in  satin,  pearls  and  dia- 
monds twinkling  in  her  hair  and  about  her 
throat,  no  dancing  days,  no  d6bnt  in  socie- 
ty as  an  heiress.  Instead,  Cecilia  will  flit 
from  room  to  room  of  the  long  silent  home 
in  a wheel-chair,  a presence  bright,  cheerful, 
watchful,  now  pausing  in  the  sunny  con- 
servatory where  each  unfolding  flower  seems 
aware  of  her  presence,  now  awaiting  the  fa- 
ther’s return  from  work. 

Above  the  entrance  door  will  be  enshrined 
the  image  of  San  Donato,  guardian  of  the 
home,  whose  mission  is  to  avert  evil. 
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BOOK  FIFTH. 

Contains  the  natural  effects  of  the  foregoing  misadventure,  namely,  contrition  in  one  quarter ; in  another,  an 
awakening  to  harrowing  discoveries ; hasty  action  thereupon ; and  what  ensued  before  milder  intentions 
could  take  effect. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SIGHTS  AND  SOUNDS  DRAW  THE  WANDERERS 
TOGETHER. 

HAVING  seen  Eustacia’s  signal  from  the 
hill  at  eight  o’clock,  Wildeve  immedi- 
ately prepared  to  assist  her  in  her  flight. 
He  was  somewhat  perturbed,  and  his  man- 
ner of  informiug  Thomasin  that  he  was  go- 
ing on  a journey  was  in  itself  sufficient  to 
yoose  her  suspicions.  When  she  had  gone 
to  bed  ho  collected  the  few  articles  he  would 
require,  and  went  up  stairs  to  the  money- 
chest.  Eustacia,  he  knew,  could  go  nowhere 
without  money,  and  suspecting  that  the  se- 
crecy of  her  departure  would  prevent  her 
being  well  provided,  he  determined  to  hand 
over  to  her  as  much  as  lie  could  spare.  This 
was  a tolerably  bountiful  sum  in  notes, which 
had  been  advanced  to  him  on  the  property 
he  was  so  soon  to  have  in  possession,  to  de- 
fray expenses  incidental  to  the  removal. 


Ho  then  went  to  the  stable  and  coach- 
house to  personally  assnre  himself  that  the 
horse,  gig,  and  harness  were  in  a fit  condi- 
tion for  a long  drive.  Nearly  half  an  hour 
was  Bpent  thus,  and  on  returning  to  the 
house  Wildeve  had  no  thought  of  Thomasin 
being  any  where  hut  in  bed.  He  had  told 
the  stable-lad  not  to  stay  up,  giving  the  boy 
to  understand  that  his  departure  would  be 
at  three  or  four  in  the  morning;  for  this, 
though  an  exceptional  hour,  was  less  strange 
than  midnight,  the  time  actually  agreed  on. 
Wildeve  had  thought  of  telling  the  whole 
story  to  his  wife;  but  he  feared  its  effect 
upon  her,  and  resolved  not  to  explain  till 
forced  to  do  so  on  his  return,  when  all  would 
be  over,  and  the  facts  themselves,  however 
peculiar,  would  testify  that  no  scheme  for  a 
combined  elopement  had  been  afoot. 

At  last  all  was  quiet,  and  he  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  wait.  By  no  effort  could  he 
shake  off  the  oppression  of  spirits  which  he 
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had  experienced  ever  since  his  last  meeting 
with  Eustacia.  There  was  that  in  his  sit- 
uation which  money  could  not  cure.  Ho 
had  persuaded  himself  that  to  act  honestly 
toward  his  gentle  wife  and  chivalrously  to- 
ward another  woman  was  not  only  possible 
but  easy;  he  had  resolved  to  regulate  his 
conduct  by  canons  of  virtue,  and  blind  him- 
self to  his  sentiments  for  Eustacia  in  lend- 
ing her  assistance ; but,  even  while  he  en- 
deavored, the  spell  that  she  had  cast  over 
him  intensified.  To-night,  though  he  meant 
to  adhere  to  her  instructions  to  the  letter,  to 
deposit  her  where  she  wished,  and  to  leave 
her  when  she  chose,  his  heart  was  beating 
fast  in  the  anticipated  pleasure  of  seeing  her. 

He  would  not  allow  himself  to  dwell  long 
upon  this  contradiction  of  his  maxims  by 
his  hopes,  and  at  twenty  minutes  to  twelve 
he  again  went  softly  to  the  stable,  harness- 
ed the  horse,  and  lit  the  lamps ; and  taking 
the  horse  by  the  head,  led  him  with  the  cov- 
ered car  out  of  the  yard  to  a Bpot  by  the 
road-side  some  forty  or  fifty  paces  below  the 
inn. 

Here  Wilde ve  waited,  slightly  sheltered 
from  the  driving  rain  by  a high  bank  that 
had  been  cast  up  at  this  place.  Along  the 
surface  of  the  road  where  lit  by  the  lamps  the 
loosened  gravel  and  small  stones  scudded 
and  clicked  together  before  the  wind,  which, 
leaving  them  in  heaps,  plunged  into  the 
heath,  and  boomed  across  the  bushes  into 
darkness.  Only  one  sound  rose  above  this 
din  of  weather,  and  that  was  the  roaring  of 
a ten-hatch  weir  a few  yards  further  on, 
where  the  road  approached  the  river  which 
formed  the  boundary  of  the  heath  in  this 
direction. 

He  lingered  on  in  perfect  stillness,  till  he 
began  to  fancy  that  the  midnight  hour  must 
have  struck.  A very  strong  doubt  had  arisen 
in  his  mind  if  Eustacia  would  venture  down 
the  hill  in  such  weather;  yet  knowing  her 
nature,  he  feared  that  she  might  persist. 
“ Poor  thing ; ’tis  like  her  ill  luck,”  he  mur- 
mured. 

At  length  he  turned  to  the  lamp  and  look- 
ed at  his  watch.  To  his  surprise  it  was 
nearly  a quarter  past  midnight.  He  now 
wished  that  he  had  driven  up  the  circuitous 
road  to  Mistover — apian  not  adopted  because 
of  the  enormous  length  of  the  route  in  pro- 
portion to  that  of  the  pedestriau’s  path 
down  the  open  liill-side,  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  labor  for  the  horse. 

At  this  moment  a footstep  approached, 
but  the  light  of  the  lamps  being  in  a differ- 
ent direction,  the  comer  was  not  visible. 
The  step  paused,  then  came  on  again. 

“ Eustacia  f ” said  Wilde  ve. 

The  person  came  forward,  aud  the  light 
fell  upou  the  form  of  Clym,  glistening  with 
wet,  whom  Wildeve  immediately  recognized ; 
but  Wildeve,  who  stood  behind  the  lamp,  was 
not  at  once  recognized  by  Yeobright. 


He  stopped  as  if  in  doubt  whether  this 
waiting  vehicle  could  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  flight  of  his  wife  or  not.  The  sight 
of  Yeobright  at  once  banished  Wildeve’s  so- 
ber feelings,  who  saw  him  again  as  the  dead- 
ly rival  from  whom  Eustacia  was  to  be  kept 
at  all  hazards.  Hence  Wildeve  did  not  speak, 
in  the  hope  that  Clym  would  pass  by  with- 
out particular  inquiry. 

While  they  both  hung  thus  in  hesitation 
a dull  sound  became  audible  above  the  storm 
and  wind.  Its  origin  was  unmistakable — it 
was  the  fall  of  a body  into  the  stream  ad- 
joining, apparently  at  a point  near  the  weir. 

Both  started.  “ Good  God ! can  it  be  she !” 
said  Clym. 

“ Why  should  it  be  she  ?”  said  Wildeve,  in 
his  alarm  forgetting  that  he  had  hitherto 
screened  himself. 

“ Ah ! — that’s  you,  you  traitor,  is  it  f”  cried 
Yeobright.  “ Why  should  it  be  she  f Be- 
cause last  week  she  would  have  put  an  end 
to  her  life  if  she  had  been  able.  She  ought 
to  have  been  watched!  Take  one  of  the 
lamps  and  come  with  me.” 

Yeobright  seized  the  one  on  his  side,  aud 
hastened  on ; Wildeve  did  not  wait  to  un- 
fasten the  other,  but  followed  at  once  along 
the  road  to  the  weir,  a little  in  the  rear  of 
Clym. 

Shadwater  Weir  had  at  its  foot  a large 
circular  pool,  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  into 
which  the  water  flowed  through  ten  huge 
hatches,  raised  and  lowered  by  a winch  aud 
cogs  in  the  ordinary  mauner.  The  sides  of 
the  pool  were  of  masonry,  to  prevent  the 
water  from  washing  away  the  bank;  but 
the  force  of  the  stream  in  winter  was  some- 
times such  as  to  undermine  the  retaining- 
wall,  and  precipitate  it  into  the  hole.  Clym 
reached  the  hatches,  the  whole  frame-work 
of  wrliich  was  shaken  to  its  foundations  by 
the  velocity  of  the  current.  Nothing  but 
the  froth  of  the  waves  could  be  discerned 
in  the  pool  below.  Ho  got  upon  the  plank 
bridge  over  the  race,  and,  holding  to  the 
rail  that  the  wind  might  not  blow  him  off, 
crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  river.  There 
he  leaned  over  the  wall  and  lowered  the 
lamp,  only  to  behold  the  vortex  formed  at 
the  curl  of  the  returning  current. 

Wildeve  meanwhile  had  arrived  on  the 
other  side,  and  the  light  from  Yeobright’s 
lamp  shed  a flecked  and  agitated  radiance 
across  the  weir  pool,  revealing  the  tumbling 
courses  of  the  currents  from  the  hatches 
above.  Across  this  gashed  and  puckered 
mirror  a dark  body  was  slowly  borne  by  one 
of  the  backward  currents. 

“Ok,  my  darling!”  exclaimed  Wildeve,  in 
an  agonized  voice;  and  without  showing 
sufficient  presence  of  mind  even  to  throw 
off  his  great-coat,  he  leaped  into  the  boiling 
hole. 

Yeobright  could  now  also  discern  the 
floating  body,  though  but  indistinctly ; but 
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imagining  from  Wildeve’s  plunge  that  there 
was  life  to  be  saved,  he  was  about  to  leap 
after.  Suddenly  bethinking'  himself  of  a 
wiser  plan,  he  placed  the  lamp  against  a 
post  to  make  it  stand  upright,  and  running 
round  to  the  lower  part  of  the  pool  where 
there  was  no  wall,  he  sprang  in  and  boldly 
waded  upward  toward  the  deeper  portion. 
Here  he  w as  instantly  taken  off  his  legs,  and 
in  swimming  was  carried  round  into  the  cen- 
tre of  the  basin,  where  he  perceived  Wildeve 
already  struggling. 

W hile  these  hasty  actions  were  in  prog- 
ress here,  Venn  and  Thomasin  had  been  toil- 
ing through  the  lower  corner  of  the  heath 
in  the  direction  of  the  light.  They  had  not 
been  near  enough  to  the  river  to  hear  the 
plunge,  biit  they  saw  the  removal  of  the  car- 
riage lamp,  and  watched  its  motion  down 
the  road.  As  soon  as  they  reached  the  car 
and  horse,  Venn  guessed  that  something  now 
was  amiss,  and  hastened  to  follow  in  the 
course  of  the  moving  light.  Venn  walked 
faster  than  Thomasin,  and  came  to  the  weir 
alone. 

The  lamp  placed  against  the  post  by  Clym 
still  shone  across  the  water,  and  the  reddle- 
man  observed  something  floating  motiou- 
le88.  Being  encumbered  with  the  infant, 
he  instantly  ran  back  to  meet  Thomasin. 

“Take  the  baby,  please,  Mrs.  Wildeve,” 
he  said,  hastily.  “ Run  home  with  her,  call 
the  stable-lad,  and  make  him  send  down  to 
me  any  men  who  may  be  living  near.  Some- 
body has  fallen  into  the  weir.” 

Thomasin  took  the  child  atid  ran.  When 
she  came  to  the  covered  car,  the  horse, 
though  fresh  from  the  stable,  was  standing 
perfectly  still,  as  if  couscious  of  misfortune. 
She  saw  for  the  first  time  whose  it  was. 
She  nearly  fainted,  and  would  have  been 
unable  to  proceed  another  step  but  that  the 
necessity  of  preserving  the  little  girl  from 
harm  nerved  her  to  an  amazing  self-control. 
In  this  agony  of  suspense  she  entered  the 
house,  put  the  baby  in  a place  of  safety, 
woke  the  lad  and  the  female  domestic,  ami 
ran  out  to  give  the  alarm  at  the  nearest  cot- 
tage. 

Diggory,  having  returned  to  the  brink  of 
the  pool,  observed  that  the  small  upper 
hatches  or  floats  were  withdrawn.  He 
found  one  of  these  lying  upon  the  grass, 
and  taking  it  under  one  arm,  and  with  his 
lantern  in  his  hand,  entered  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pool  as  Clym  had  done.  As  soon  as 
he  began  to  be  in  deep  water  he  flung  him- 
self across  the  hatch,  and  thus  supported 
was  able  to  keep  afloat  as  long  a#  he  chose, 
holding  the  lantern  aloft  with  his  disen- 
gaged hand.  Propelled  by  his  feet,  he 
steered  round  and  round  the  pool,  ascend- 
ing each  time  by  one  of  the  hack  streams, 
and  descending  in  the  middle  of  the  current. 

At  first  he  could  see  nothing.  Then, 
amidst  the  glistening  of  the  whirlpools  and 


the  white  clots  of  foam,  he  distinguished  a 
woman’s  bonnet  floating  alone.  His  search 
was  now  under  the  left  wall,  when  some- 
thing came  to  the  surface  almost  close  be- 
side him.  It  was  not,  as  he  had  expected, 
a woman,  hut  a man.  The  reddleman  put 
the  ring  of  the  lantern  between  his  teeth, 
seized  the  floating  man  by  the  collar,  and 
holding  on  to  the  hatch  with  his  remaining 
arm,  struck  out  into  the  strongest  race,  by 
which  the  unconscious  man,  the  hatch,  and 
himself  were  carried  with  the  speed  of  an 
arrow  down  the  stream.  As  soon  as  Venn 
found  his  feet  dragging  over  the  pebbles  of 
the  shallower  part  below,  he  secured  his 
footing  and  waded  toward  the  bri  uk.  There, 
where  the  water  stood  at  about  the  height 
of  his  waist,  he  flung  away  the  hatch,  and 
attempted  to  drag  forth  the  man.  This  was 
a matter  of  great  difficulty,  aud  to  his  sur- 
prise he  found  as  the  reason  that  the  legs 
of  the  unfortunate  stranger  wore  tightly 
embraced  by  the  arms  of  another  man,  who 
had  hitherto  been  entirely  beneath  the  sur- 
face. 

At  this  moment  his  heart  hounded  to  hear 
footsteps  rnnuing  toward  him,  and  two  men, 
roused  by  Thomasin,  appeared  at  the  brink 
above.  They  ran  to  where  Venn  was,  and 
helped  him  in  lifting  out  the  apparently 
drowned  persons,  separating  them,  and  lay- 
ing them  out  upon  the  grass.  Venn  turned 
the  light  upon  their  faces.  The  one  who  had 
been  uppermost  was  Yeobright ; he  who  had 
been  completely  submerged  was  Wildeve. 

“Now  we  must  search  the  hole  again,” 
said  Venn.  “A  woman  is  in  there  Bome- 
where.  Get  a pole.” 

One  of  the  men  went  to  the  foot-bridge 
and  tore  off  the  hand-rail.  The  reddleman 
and  the  two  others  then  entered  the  water 
together  from  below  as  before,  and  with 
their  united  force  probed  the  pool  forward 
to  where  it  sloped  down  to  its  central  depth. 
Venn  was  not  mistaken  in  supposing  that  0 
any  person  who  had  sunk  for  the  last  time 
would  he  washed  down  to  this  point,  for 
when  they  had  examined  to  about  half-way 
across,  something  impeded  their  thrust. 

“Puli  it  forward,”  said  Venn;  and  they 
raked  it  in  with  the  pole  till  it  was  close  to 
their  feet. 

Venn  vanished  under  the  stream,  and 
came  up  with  an  armful  of  wet  drapery  in- 
closing a woman’s  cold  form,  which  was  all 
that  remained  of  the  desperate  and  unfor- 
tunate Eustacia. 

When  they  reached  the  hank,  there  stood 
Tiiomasin,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  bending 
over  the  two  unconscious  ones  who  already 
lay  there.  The  horse  aud  car  were  brought 
to  the  nearest  point  in  the  road,  and  it  was 
the  work  of  a few  minutes  only  to  place  the 
three  in  the  vehicle.  Venn  led  on  the  horse, 
supporting  Thomasin  upon  his  arm,  and  the 
two  men  followed,  till  they  reached  the  inn. 
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The  woman  who  had  been  shaken  out  of  her 
sleep  by  Thomasin  had  hastily  dressed  her- 
self and  lighted  a fire,  the  other  servant  be- 
ing left  to  snore  on  in  peace  at  the  back  of  the 
house.  The  insensible  forms  of  poor  Eusta- 
cia,  Clym,  and  Wildeve  were  then  brought 
in  and  laid  on  the  carpet  with  their  feet  to 
the  fire,  when  such  restorative  processes  as 
could  be  thought  of  were  adopted  at  once, 
the  stable-man  being  in  the  mean  time  sent 
for  a doctor.  But  there  seemed  to  be  not  a 
waft  of  life  left  in  either  of  the  unfortunates. 
Then  Thomasin,  whose  stupor  of  grief  had 
been  thrust  off  a while  by  frantic  action, 
applied  a bottle  of  hartshorn  to  Clym’s  nos- 
trils, having  tried  it  in  vain  upon  the  other 
two.  He  sighed. 

“ Clym’s  alive !”  she  exclaimed. 

He  soon  breathed  distinctly,  and  again 
and  again  did  she  attempt  to  revive  her 
husband  by  the  same  means ; but  Wildeve 
gave  no  sign.  There  was  too  much  reason 
to  think  that  he  and  Eustacia  both  were 
forever  beyond  the  reach  of  stimulating 
perfumes.  Their  exertions  did  not  relax 
till  the  doctor  arrived,  when,  one  by  one, 
the  senseless  three  were  taken  up  stairs  and 
put  into  warm  beds. 

Venn  soon  felt  himself  relieved  from  fur- 
ther attendance,  and  went  to  the  door, 
scarcely  able  yet  to  realize  the  strange  ca- 
tastrophe that  had  befallen  the  family  in 
which  he  took  so  great  an  interest.  Thom- 
asin surely  would  be  broken  down  by  the 
sudden  and  overwhelming  nature  of  this 
event.  No  firm  and  sensible  Mrs.  Yeobright 
lived  now  to  support  the  gentle  girl  through 
the  ordeal ; and  whatever  an  unimpassioned 
spectator  might  think  of  her  loss  of  such  a 
husband  os  Wildeve,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  for  the  moment  she  was  distracted  and 
horrified  by  the  blow.  As  for  himself,  not 
being  privileged  to  go  to  her  and  comfort 
her,  he  saw  no  reason  for  waiting  longer 
in  a house  where  he  remained  only  as  a 
stranger. 

He  returned  across  the  heath  to  his  van. 
The  fire  was  not  yet  out,  and  every  thing 
remained  as  he  had  left  it.  Venn  now  be- 
thought himself  of  his  clothes,  which  were 
saturated  with  water  to  the  weight  of  lead. 
He  changed  them,  spread  them  before  the 
fire,  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  But  it  was 
more  than  he  could  do  to  rest  here  while 
excited  by  a vivid  imagination  of  the  tur- 
moil they  were  in  at  the  house  he  had 
quitted,  and,  blaming  himself  for  coming 
away,  he  dressed  in  another  suit,  locked  up 
the  door,  and  again  hastened  across  to  the 
inn.  Rain  was  still  falling  heavily  when 
he  entered  the  kitchen.  A bright  fire  was 
shining  from  the  hearth,  and  two  women 
were  bustling  about,  one  of  whom  was  Oily 
Dowdeu. 

“Well,  how  is  it  going  on  now!”  said 
Venn,  in  an  anxious  whisper. 


“ Mr.  Yeobright  is  better ; *but  Mrs.  Yeo- 
bright and  Mr.  Wildeve  are  dead  and  cold. 
The  doctor  says  they  were  quite  gone  before 
they  were  out  of  the  water.” 

“Ah!  I thought  as  much  when  I hauled 
’em  up.  And  Mrs.  Wildeve  !” 

“ She  is  as  well  as  can  be  expected.  The 
doctor  had  her  put  between  blankets,  for  she 
was  almost  as  wet  as  they  that  had  been  in 
the  river,  poor  young  thing.  You  don’t  seem 
very  dry,  reddleman.” 

“ Oh,  ’tis  not  much.  I have  changed  my 
things.  This  is  only  a little  dampness  I’ve 
got  coming  through  the  rain  again.” 

“ Stand  by  the  fire.  Mis’ess  says  you  be  to 
have  whatever  you  want,  and  she  was  sorry 
when  she  was  told  that  you’d  gone  away.” 

Venn  drew  near  to  the  fire-place,  and  look- 
ed into  the  flames  in  an  absent  mood.  The 
steam  came  from  his  leggings  and  ascend- 
ed the  chimney  with  the  smoke,  while  he 
thought  of  those  who  were  up  stairs.  Two 
were  corpses,  one  had  barely  escaped  the 
jaws  of  death,  another  was  sick  and  a wid- 
ow. The  last  occasion  on  which  he  had 
lingered  by  that  fire-place  was  when  the 
raffle  was  in  progress,  when  Wildeve  was 
alive  and  well,  Thomasin  active  and  smiling 
in  the  next  room,  Yeobright  and  Eustacia 
just  made  man  and  wife,  and  Mrs.  Yeobright 
living  at  Blooms  End.  It  had  seemed  at 
that  time  that  the  then  position  of  affairs 
was  good  for  at  least  twenty  years  to  come. 
Yet  of  all  the  circle  he  himself  was  the 
only  one  whose  situation  had  not  materially 
changed. 

While  he  ruminated,  a footstep  descend- 
ed the  stairs.  It  was  the  nurse,  who  brought 
in  her  hand  a rolled  mass  of  wet  paper. 
The  woman  was  so  engrossed  with  her  oc- 
cupation that  she  hardly  saw  Venn.  She 
took  from  a cupboard  some  pieces  of  twine, 
which  she  strained  across  the  fire-place,  ty- 
ing the  end  of  each  piece  to  the  fire-dog 
previously  pulled  forward  for  the  purpose, 
and,  unrolling  the  wet  papers,  she  began 
pinning  them  one  by  one  to  the  strings  in 
the  manner  of  clothes  on  a line. 

“What  be  they?”  said  Venn. 

“ Poor  master’s  bauk-notes,”  she  answer- 
ed. “ They  were  found  in  his  pocket  when 
they  undressed  him.” 

“ Then  he  was  not  coming  back  again  for 
some  time  ?”  said  Venn. 

“ That  wo  shall  never  know,”  said  she. 

Venn  was  loath  to  depart,  for  all  on  earth 
that  interested  him  lay  under  this  roof. 
As  nobody  in  the  house  had  any  more  sleep 
that  night,  except  the  two, who  slept  for- 
ever, there  was  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  remain.  So  he  retired  into  the  niche  of 
the  fire-place  where  he  had  used  to  sit,  and 
there  he  continued,  watching  the  steam  from 
the  double  row  of  bank-notes  as  they  waved 
backward  and  forward  in  the  draught  of  the 
chimney  till  their  flaccidity  was  changed  to 
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-dry  crispness  throughout.  Then  the  wom- 
an came  and  unpinned  them,  and  folding 
them  together,  carried  the  handful  up  stairs. 
Presently  the  doctor  appeared  from  above, 
with  the  look  of  a man  who  could  do  no 
more,  and  pulling  on  his  gloves,  went  out 
of  the  house,  the  trotting  of  his  horse  soon 
dying  away  upon  the  road. 

At  four  o’clock  there  was  a gentle  knock 
at  the  door.  It  was  from  Charley,  who  had 
been  sent  by  Captain  Drew  to  inquire  if  any 
thing  had  been  heard  of  Eustacia.  The  girl 
who  admitted  him  looked  in  his  face  as  if 
she  did  not  know  what  answer  to  return, 
and  showed  him  in  to  where  Venn  was  seat- 
ed, saying  to  the  reddleman, “ Will  you  tell 
him,  please  ?” 

Venn  told.  Charley’s  only  utterance  was 
a feeble,  indistinct  sound.  He  stood  quite 
still ; then  he  burst  out  spasmodically : “ I 
shall  see  her  once  more  V ” 

u I dare  say  you  may  see  her,”  said  Dig- 
gory,  gravely.  “ But  hadn’t  you  better  run 
and  tell  Captain  Drew  T” 

“ Yes,  yes.  Only  I do  hope  I shall  see  her 
just  again.” 

“ You  shall,”  said  a low  voice  behind ; and 
starting  round,  they  beheld  by  the  dim  light 
a thin,  pallid,  almost  spectral  form,  wrapped 
in  a blanket,  and  looking  like  Lazarus  com- 
ing from  the  tomb. 

It  was  Yeobright.  Neither  Venn  nor 
Charley  spoke,  and  Clym  continued : “You 
shall  see  her.  There  will  be  time  enough  to 
tell  the  captain  when  it  gets  daylight.  You 
would  like  to  see  her  too,  would  you  not, 
Diggory  ? She  looks  very  beautiful  now.” 

Venn  assented  by  rising  to  his  feet,  and 
with  Charley  he  followed  Clym  to  the  foot 
of  the  staircase,  where  he  took  off  his  boots ; 
Charley  did  the  same.  They  followed  Yeo- 
bright up  stairs  to  the  landing,  where  there 
was  a candle  burning,  which  Yeobright  took 
in  his  hand,  and  with  it  led  the  way  into  an 
adjoining  room.  Here  he  went  to  the  bed- 
side, and  folded  back  the  sheet. 

They  stood  silently  looking  upon  Eusta- 
cia, who,  as  she  lay  there  still  in  death, 
eclipsed  all  her  living  phases.  Pallor  did 
not  include  all  the  quality  of  her  complex- 
ion, which  seemed  more  than  whiteness ; it 
was  almost  light.  The  expression  of  her 
finely  carved  mouth  was  pleasant,  as  if  a 
sense  of  dignity  had  just  compelled  her  to 
leave  off  speaking.  Eternal  rigidity  had 
seized  upon  it  in  a momentary  transition 
between  fervor  and  resignation.  Her  black 
hair  was  looser  now  than  either  of  them  bad 
ever  seen  it  before,  and  surrounded  her  brow 
like  a forest.  The  stateliness  of  look  which 
had  been  almost  too  marked  for  a dweller 
in  a country  domicile,  had  at  last  found  an 
artistically  happy  background. 

Nobody  spoke,  till  at  length  Clym  cover- 
ed her  and  turned  aside.  “ Now  come  here,” 
be  said. 
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They  went  to  a recess  in  the  same  room, 
and  there,  on  a smaller  bed,  lay  another  fig- 
ure— Wilde ve.  Less  repose  was  visible  in 
his  face  than  in  Eustacia’s,  but  the  same 
luminous  youthfulness  overspread  it,  and 
the  least  sympathetic  observer  would  have 
felt  at  sight  of  him  now  that  he  was  bom 
for  a higher  destiny  than  this.  The  only 
sign  upon  him  of  his  recent  struggle  for  life 
was  in  his  finger-tips,  which  were  worn  and 
scarified  to  the  bone  in  his  dying  endeavors 
to  obtain  a hold  on  the  face  of  the  weir  walL 

Yeobright’s  manner  had  been  so  quiet,  he 
had  uttered  so  few  syllables  since  his  re-ap- 
pearance, that  Venn  imagined  him  resigned. 
It  was  only  when  they  had  left  the  room 
and  stood  upon  the  landing  that  the  true 
state  of  his  mind  was  apparent.  Here  he 
said,  with  a wild  smile,  inclining  his  head 
toward  the  chamber  in  -which  Eustacia  lay, 
“ She  is  the  second  woman  I have  killed  this 
year.  I was  a great  cause  of  my  mother’s 
death ; and  I am  the  chief  cause  of  hers.” 

“ How  ?”  said  Venn. 

“ I spoke  cruel  words  to  her,  and  she  left 
my  house.  I did  not  invite  her  back  till  it 
was  too  late.  It  is  I who  ought  to  have 
drowned  myself.  It  would  have  been  a 
charity  to  the  living  had  the  river  over- 
whelmed me  and  borne  her  up.  But  I can 
not  die.  Those  who  ought  to  have  lived  lie 
dead,  and  here  am  I alive !” 

“ But  you  can’t  charge  yourself  with  crimes 
in  that  way,”  said  Venn.  “ You  may  as  well 
say  that  the  parents  be  the  cause  of  a mur- 
der by  the  child,  for  without  the  parents  the 
child  would  never  have  been  begot.” 

“ Yes,  Venn,  that  is  very  true ; but  you 
don’t  know  all  the  circumstances.  If  it  had 
pleased  God  to  put  an  end  to  me,  it  would 
have  been  a good  thing  for  alL  But  I am 
getting  used  to  the  horror  of  my  existence. 
They  say  that  a time  comes  when  men  laugh 
at  misery  through  long  acquaintance  with 
it.  Surely  that  time  will  soon  come  to  me.” 

“Your  aim  has  always  been  good,”  said 
Venn.  “ Why  should  you  say  such  desper- 
ate things!” 

“No,  they  are  not  desperate.  They  are 
only  hopeless ; and  my  great  regret  is  that 
for  what  I have  done  no  man  can  punish  me.” 


BOOK  SIXTH. 

Shortly  relates  the  gradual  righting  of  affairs  after  the 
foregoing  catastrophe,  and  how  there  resulted  an- 
other general  gathering  at  Blooms  End ; with  which, 
and  a few  other  particulars,  the  story  closes. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  INEVITABLE  MOVEMENT  ONWARD. 

The  history  of  the  deaths  of  Eustacia  and 
Wildeve  was  told  throughout  Egdon,  and 
far  beyond,  for  many  weeks  and  months. 
All  the  known  incidents  of  their  love  were 
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enlarged,  distorted,  touched  up,  and  modi- 
fied, till  the  original  reality  bore  but  a slight 
resemblance  to  the  counterfeit  presentation 
by  surroundiug  tongues.  Whether  Wildeve 
would  have  had  sufiicieut  ballast  of  charac- 
ter to  return  to  Thomasin  when  once  in  Bud- 
mouth  with  Eustacia  may  be  doubted,  but 
* when  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  at  least 
intended  to  return  the  next  day,  no  allow- 
ance was  made,  and  the  fact  was  dismissed 
as  not  worthy  of  reiteration.  Yet,  upon  the 
whole,  neither  the  mau  nor  the  woman  lost 
dignity  by  sudden  death.  Misfortune  had 
struck  them  gracefully,  cutting  off  their 
young  histories  with  a catastrophic  dash, 
instead  of,  as  with  mauy,  attenuating  each 
life  to  an  uninteresting  meagreness,  through 
long  years  of  wrinkles,  neglect,  and  decay. 

On  those  most  nearly  concerned  the  effect 
was  somewhat  different.  Strangers,  who  had 
heard  of  many  such  cases,  now  merely  heard 
of  one  more ; but  immediately  where  a blow 
falls,  no  previous  imaginings  amount  to  ap- 
preciable preparation  for  it.  The  very  sud- 
denness of  her  bereavement  dulled,  to  some 
extent,  Thonmsin’s  feelings ; yet,  irrational- 
ly enough,  a consciousness  that  the  husband 
she  had  lost  ought  to  have  been  a better  man, 
did  not  lessen  her  mourning  at  all.  On  the 
contrary,  this  fact  seemed  at  first  to  set  off 
the  dead  husband  in  his  young  wife’s  eyes, 
and  to  be  the  necessary  cloud  to  the  rain- 
bow. 

But  the  horrors  of  the  unknown  had  pass- 
ed. Yague  misgivings  about  her  future  as 
a deserted  wife  were  at  an  end.  The  worst 
had  once  been  matter  of  trembling  conject- 
ure; it  was  now  matter  of  reason  only — a 
limited  badness.  Her  chief  interest,  the  lit- 
tle Eustacia,  still  remained.  There  was  hu- 
mility in  her  grief,  no  defiance  in  her  atti- 
tude ; and  when  this  is  the  case,  a shaken 
spirit  is  apt  to  be  stilled. 

Could  Thomasin’s  mournfulness  now  and 
Eustacia’s  serenity  during  life  have  been  re- 
duced to  common  measure,  they  would  have 
touched  the  same  mark  nearly.  But  Thom- 
asin’s former  brightness  made  shadow  of 
that  which  in  a sombre  atmosphere  was 
light  itself. 

The  spring  came  and  calmed  her;  the  sum- 
mer came  and  soothed  hor ; the  autumn  ar- 
rived, and  she  began  to  be  comforted,  for  her 
little  girl  was  strong  and  happy,  growing 
in  size  and  knowledge  every  day.  Outward 
events  flattered  Thomasin  not  a little.  Wild- 
eve had  died  intestate,  and  she  and  the  child 
were  his  only  relatives.  When  administra- 
tion had  been  granted,  all  the  debts  paid, 
and  the  residue  of  her  husband’s  uncle’s 
property  had  come  into  her  hands,  it  was 
found  that  the  sum  waiting  to  be  invested 
for  her  own  and  the  child’s  benefit  was  little 
less  than  nine  thousand  pounds. 

Where  should  she  live  ? The  obvious  place 
was  Blooms  End.  The  old  rooms,  it  is  true, 


were  not  much  higher  than  the  between- 
decks  of  a frigate,  necessitating  a sinking 
in  the  floor  under  the  new  clock-case  she 
brought  from  the  inn,  and  the  removal  of 
the  handsome  brass  knobs  on  its  head,  be- 
fore there  was  height  for  it  to  stand  in ; but, 
such  as  the  rooms  were,  there  were  plenty 
of  them,  and  the  place  was  endeared  to  her 
by  every  early  recollection.  Clym  very  glad- 
ly admitted  her  as  a tenant,  confining  his 
own  existence  to  two  rooms  at  the  top  of 
the  back  staircase,  wbere  he  lived  on  quiet- 
ly, shut  off  from  Thomasin  and  the  two  serv- 
ants she  had  thought  fit  to  indulge  in  now 
that  she  was  a mistress  of  money,  goiug  his 
own  ways,  and  thinking  his  own  thoughts. 

His  sorrows  had  made  some  change  in  his 
outward  appearance ; and  yet  the  alteration 
was  chiefly  within.  It  might  have  been  said 
that  he  had  a wrinkled  mind.  He  had  no 
enemies,  and  he  could  get  nobody  to  re- 
proach him,  which  was  why  he  so  bitterly 
reproached  himself. 

He  did  sometimes  think  he  had  been  ill 
used  by  fortune  so  far  as  to  say  that  to  be 
born  is  a palpable  dilemma,  and  that  instead 
of  men  aiming  to  advance  with  glory,  they 
should  calculate  how  to  retreat  without 
shame.  But  that  he  and  his  had  been  sar- 
castically and  pitilessly  handled  in  having 
such  irons  thrust  into  their  souls  he  did  not 
maintain  long.  It  is  usually  so,  except  with 
the  sternest  of  men.  The  placable  human 
race,  in  its  generous  endeavor  to  construct 
a hypothesis  that  shall  not  degrade  a first 
cause,  has  always  hesitated  to  conceive  a 
dominant  power  of  lower  moral  quality  than 
its  own ; and,  even  'while  it  sits  down  and 
weeps  by  the  waters  of  Babylon,  invents  ex- 
cuses for  the  oppression  which  prompts  its 
tears. 

Thus,  though  words  of  solace  were  vainly 
uttered  in  his  presence,  he  found  relief  in  a 
direction  of  his  own  choosing  when  left  to 
himself.  For  a man  of  his  habits  the  house 
and  the  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a year 
which  he  had  inherited  from  his  mother 
were  enough  to  supply  all  worldly  ueeds. 
Resources  do  not  depend  upon  gross  amounts, 
but  upon  the  proportion  of  givings  to  tak- 
ings. 

He  frequently  walked  the  heath  alone, 
when  the  past  seized  upon  him  with  its  shad- 
owy hand,  aud  held  him  there  to  listen  to 
its  tale.  His  imagination  would  then  peo- 
ple the  spot  with  its  ancient  inhabitants: 
forgotten  Celtic  tribes  trod  their  tracks 
around  him,  and  he  could  almost  live  among 
them,  look  in  their  faces,  and  see  them 
standing  beside  the  barrows  which  swelled 
around,  untouched  and  perfect  as  at  the 
time  of  their  erection.  Those  of  the  dyed 
barbarians  who  had  chosen  the  cultivable 
tracts  were,  in  comparison  with  those  who 
had  left  their  marks  here,  as  w'riters  on 
paper  beside  writers  on  parchment.  Their 
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records  had  perished  long  ago  by  the  plough, 
while  the  works  of  these  remained.  Yet 
they  all  had  lived  and  died  unconscious  of 
the  different  fates  awaiting  their  works.  It 
reminded  him  that  unconjectured  factors 
operate  in  the  production  of  immortality. 

Winter  again  came  round,  with  its  winds, 
frosts,  tame  robins,  and  sparkling  starlight. 
The  year  previous  Thomasin  had  hardly 
been  conscious  of  the  season’s  advance ; this 
year  she  laid  her  heart  open  to  external  in- 
fluences of  every  kind.  The  life  of  this 
sweet  cousin,  her  baby  and  her  servants, 
came  to  Clym’s  senses  only  in  the  form  of 
sounds  through  a wood  partition  as  he  sat 
over  books  of  exceptionally  large  type ; but 
his  ear  became  at  last  so  accustomed  to 
these  slight  noises  from  the  other  part  of 
the  house  that  he  almost  could  witness  the 
scenes  they  signified.  A faint  beat  of  half- 
seconds  conjured  up  Thomasin  rocking  the 
cradle ; a wavering  hum  meant  that  she  was 
singing  the  baby  to  sleep;  a crunching  of 
sand  as  between  millstones  raised  the  pic- 
ture of  Humphrey’s,  Fairway’s,  or  Sam’s 
heavy  feet  crossing  the  stone  floor  of  the 
kitchen ; a light  step  and  a gay  tune  in  a 
high  key  betokened  a visit  from  Grandfer 
Can  tie ; a sudden  break  off  in  the  Grandfer’s 
utterances  implied  the  application  to  his  lips 
of  a mag  of  small  beer;  a bustling  and  slam- 
ming of  doors  meant  starting  to  go  to  mar- 
ket— for  Thomasin,  in  spite  of  her  added 
scope  for  gentility,  led  a ludicrously  narrow 
life,  to  the  end  that  she  might  save  every 
possible  pound  for  her  little  daughter. 

One  summer  day  Clym  was  in  the  gar- 
den, immediately  outside  the  parlor  win- 
dow, which  was  as  usual  open.  He  was 
looking  at  the  pot-flowers  on  the  sill:  they 
had  been  revived  and  restored  by  Thomasin 
to  the  state  in  which  his  mother  had  left 
them.  He  heard  a slight  scream  from  Thom- 
asin, who  was  sitting  inside  the  room. 

“Oh,  how  you  frightened  me!”  she  said 
to  some  one  who  had  entered.  “ I thought 
you  we  re  the  ghost  of  yourself.” 

Clym  was  curious  enough  to  advance  a 
little  farther  and  look  in  at  the  window. 
To  his  astonishment  there  stood  within  the 
room  Diggory  Venn,  no  longer  a reddleman, 
but  exhibiting  the  strangely  altered  hues 
of  an  ordinary  Christian  countenance,  white 
shirt  front,  light  flowered  waistcoat,  blue- 
spotted  neckerchief,  and  bottle-green  coat. 
Nothing  in  this  appearance  was  at  all  sin- 
gular but  the  fact  of  its  great  difference 
from  what  he  had  formerly  been.  Red,  and 
all  approaching  red,  was  carefully  excluded 
from  every  article  of  clothes  upon  him,  for 
what  is  there  that  persons  out  of  harness 
dread  so  much  as  reminders  of  the  trade 
which  has  enriched  them  t 

Yeobright  went  round  to  the  door  and  en- 
tered. 

“ I was  so  alarmed,”  said  Thomasin,  smil- 


ing from  one  to  the  other.  “ I couldn’t  be- 
lieve that  he  had  got  white  of  his  own  ac- 
cord. It  seemed  supernatural.” 

“ I gave  up  dealing  in  reddle  last  Christ- 
mas,” said  Venn.  “ It  was  a profitable  trade, 
and  I found  that  by  that  time  I had  made 
enough  to  take  the  large  dairy  of  eighty 
cows  that  my  father  had  in  his  lifetime. 
I always  thought  of  getting  to  that  place 
again  if  I changed  at  all;  and  now  I am 
there.” 

“ How  did  you  manage  to  become  white, 
Digg°ry  f”  Thomasin  asked. 

“ I turned  so  by  degrees,  ma’am.” 

“ You  look  much  better  than  ever  you  did 
before.” 

Venn  appeared  confused;  and  Thomasin, 
seeing  how  inadvertently  she  had  spoken  to 
a man  who  might  possibly  have  tender  feel- 
ings for  her  still,  blushed  a little.  Clym  saw 
nothing  of  this,  and  added,  good-humoredly : 

“What  shall  we  have  to  frighten  Thom- 
asin’s  baby  with,  now  you  have  become  a 
human  being  again  ?” 

“ Sit  down,  Diggory,”  said  Thomasin,  “ and 
stay  to  tea.” 

Venn  moved  as  if  he  would  retire  to  the 
kitchen,  when  Thomasin  said,  with  pleasant 
pertness,  as  she  went  on  with  some  sewing, 
“Of  course  you  must  sit  down  here.  And 
where  does  your  large  eighty-cow  dairy  lie, 
Mr.  Venn  !” 

“About  two  miles  to  the  right  of  Alder- 
worth,  where  the  meads  begin.  I have 
thought  that  if  Mr.  Yeobright  would  like  to 
pay  me  a visit  sometimes,  he  shouldn’t  stay 
away  for  want  of  asking.  I’ll  not  bide  to 
tea  this  afternoon,  thank  ye,  for  I’ve  got 
something  on  hand  that  must  be  settled. 
’Tis  May-pole  day  to-morrow,  and  the  Shad- 
water  folk  have  clubbed  with  a few  of  your 
neighbors  here  to  have  one  just  outside  your 
palings  in  the  heath,  as  it  is  a nice  green 
place.”  Venn  waved  his  elbow  toward  the 
patch  in  front  of  the  house.  “ I have  been 
talking  to  Fairway  about  it,”  he  continued, 
“ and  I said  to  him  that  before  we  put  up 
the  pole  it  would  be  as  well  to  ask  Mrs. 
Wildeve.” 

“I  can  say  nothing  against  it,”  she  an- 
swered. “ Our  property  does  not  reach  an 
inch  further  than  the  white  palings.” 

“ But  you  might  not  like  to  see  a lot  of 
folk  going  crazy  round  a stick,  under  your 
very  nose.” 

“ I shall  have  no  objection  at  all.” 

Venn  soon  after  went  away,  and  in  the 
evening  Yeobright  strolled  as  far  as  Fair- 
way’s cottage.  It  was  a lovely  May  sunset, 
and  the  birch-trees  which  grew  on  this 
margin  of  the  vast  Egdon  wilderness  had 
put  on  their  new  leaves,  delicate  as  butter- 
flies’ wings,  and  diaphanous  as  amber.  Be- 
side Fairway’s  dwelling  was  an  open  space 
recessed  from  the  road,  and  here  were  now 
collected  all  the  young  people  from  within 
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a radius  of  a couple  of  miles.  The  pole  lay 
with  one  end  supported  on  a trestle,  aud 
women  were  engaged  in  wreathing  it  from 
the  top  downward  with  wild  flowers.  The 
instincts  of  merry  England  lingered  on  here 
with  exceptional  vitality,  and  the  symbolic 
customs  which  tradition  has  attached  to 
each  season  of  the  year  were  yet  a reality 
on  Egdon.  Indeed,  the  impulses  of  all  such 
outlaudish  hamlets  are  pagan  still : in  these 
spots  homage  to  nature,  self- adoration,  fran- 
tic gayeties,  fragments  of  Teutonic  rites  to 
divinities  whose  names  are  forgotten,  have 
in  some  way  or  other  survived  mediteval 
doctrine. 

Yeobright  did  not  interrupt  the  prepara- 
tions, and  went  home  again.  The  next  morn- 
ing, when  Thomasin  withdrew  the  curtains 
of  her  bedroom  window,  there  q£ood  the 
May-pole  in  the  middle  of  the  green,  its  top 
cutting  into  the  sky.  It  had  sprung  up  in 
the  night,  or  rather  early  morning,  like 
Jack’s  bean-stalk.  She  opened  the  case- 
ment to  get  a better  view  of  the  garlands 
and  posies  that  adorned  it.  The  sweet  per- 
fume of  the  flowers  had  already  spread  into 
the  surrounding  air,  which,  being  free  from 
every  taint,  conducted  to  her  lips  a full 
measure  of  the  fragrance  received  from  the 
spire  of  blossom  in  its  midst.  At  the  top 
of  the  pole  were  crossed  hoops  decked  with 
small  flowers ; beneath  these  came  a milk- 
white  zone  of  May-bloom,  then  a zone  of 
bluebells,  then  of  cowslips,  then  of  lilacs, 
then  of  ragged-robins,  daffodils,  and  so  on, 
till  the  lowest  stage  was  reached.  Thom- 
asin noticed  all  these,  and  was  delighted 
that  the  May  revel  was  to  be  so  near. 

When  afternoon  came,  people  began  to 
gather  on  the  green,  and  Yeobright  was  in- 
terested enough  to  look  out  upon  them  from 
the  open  window  of  his  room.  Soon  after 
this  Thomasin  walked  out  from  the  door  im- 
mediately below,  and  turned  her  eyes  up  to 
her  cousin’s  face.  She  was  dressed  more 
gayly  than  Yeobright  had  ever  seen  her 
dross  since  the  time  of  Wildeve’s  death, 
eighteen  months  before;  since  the  day  of 
her  marriage  even  she  had  not  exhibited 
herself  to  such  advantage. 

“How  pretty  you  look  to-day,  Thoma- 
sin !”  said  Clym.  “ Is  it  because  of  the  May- 
pole  f ” 

“Not  altogether.”  And  then  she  blush- 
ed and  dropped  her  eyes,  which  he  did  not 
specially  observe,  though  her  manner  seem- 
ed to  him  to  be  rather  peculiar,  considering 
that  she  was  only  addressing  himself.  Could 
it  be  possible  that  she  had  put  on  her  sum- 
mer clothes  to  please  himf 

He  recalled  her  conduct  toward  him 
throughout  the  last  few  weeks,  when  they 
had  often  been  working  together  in  the  gar- 
den, just  as  they  had  formerly  done  when 
they  were  boy  and  girl  under  his  mother’s 
eye.  What  if  her  interest  in  him  were  not 


so  entirely  that  of  a relative  as  it  had  for- 
merly been!  To  Yeobright  any  possibility 
of  this  sort  was  a serious  matter ; and  he  al- 
most felt  troubled  at  thought  of  it.  Every 
pulse  of  lover-like  feeling  which  had  not 
been  stilled  during  Eustacia’s  lifetime  had 
gone  into  the  grave  with  her.  His  passion 
for  her  had  occurred  too  far  ou  in  his  man- 
hood to  leave  fuel  enough  on  hand  for  an- 
other Are  of  that  sort,  as  may  happen  with 
more  boyish  loves.  Even  supposing  him  ca- 
pable of  loving  again,  that  love  would  be  a 
plant  of  slow  and  labored  growth,  and  in  the 
end  only  small  and  sickly,  like  an  autumn- 
hatched  bird. 

He  was  so  distressed  by  this  new  complex- 
ity that  when  the  enthusiastic  brass-baud 
arrived  and  struck  up,  which  it  did  about 
five  o’clock,  with  apparently  wind  enough 
among  its  members  to  blow  down  his  house, 
he  withdrew  from  his  rooms  by  the  back- 
door, went  down  the  garden,  through  the 
gate  in  the  privet  hedge,  and  away  out  of 
sight.  He  could  not  bear  to  remain  in  the 
presence  of  enjoyment  to-day,  though  he 
had  tried  hard. 

Nothing  was  seen  of  him  for  four  hours. 
When  he  came  back  by  the  same  path  it 
was  dusk,  and  the  dews  were  coating  every 
green  thing.  The  boisterous  music  had 
ceased,  but,  entering  the  promises  as  he  did 
from  behind,  he  could  not  see  if  the  May 
party  had  all  gone  till  he  had  passed  through 
Thomasin’s  division  of  the  house  to  the  front- 
door. Thomasin  was  standing  within  the 
porch  alone. 

She  looked  at  him  reproachfully.  “ You 
went  away  just  when  it  began,  Clym,”  she 
said. 

“Yes.  I felt  I could  not  join  in.  You 
went  out  with  them,*  of  course  f ” 

“No,  I did  not.” 

“You  appeared  to  be  dressed  on  pur- 
pose ?” 

“Yes,  but  I could  not  go  out  alone;  so 
many  people  were  there.  One  is  there 
now.” 

•Yeobright  strained  his  eyes  across  the 
dark  green  patch  beyond  the  paling,  and 
near  the  black  form  of  the  May-pole  he  dis- 
cerned a shadowy  figure  sauntering  idly  up 
and  down.  “ Who  is  it  f”  he  said. 

“Mr.  Venn,”  said  Thomasin. 

“ You  might  have  asked  him  to  come  in,  I 
think,  Tamsie.  He  has  been  very  kind  to 
you  first  and  last.” 

“ I will  now,”  she  said;  and  acting  on  the 
impulse,  went  through  the  wicket  to  where 
Venn  stood  under  the  May-pole. 

“It  is  Mr.  Venn,  I think?”  she  inquired. 

Venn  started  as  if  he  had  not  seen  her — 
artful  man  that  he  was — and  said,  “ Yes.” 

“ Will  you  come  in  ?” 

“ I am  afraid  that  I — ” 

“I  have  seen  you  dancing  this  evening, 
and  you  had  the  very  best  of  the  girls  for 
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your  partners.  Is  it  that  you  won’t  come 
in  because  you  wish  to  stand  here  and  think 
over  the  past  hours  of  enjoyment  ?” 

“Well,  that’s  partly  it,”  said  Mr.  Venn, 
with  ostentatious  sentiment.  “But  the 
main  reason  why  I am  biding  here  like  this 
is  that  I want  to  wait  till  the  moon  rises.” 

“ To  see  how  pretty  the  May-pole  looks  in 
the  moonlight?” 

“No.  To  look  for  a glove  that  was 
dropped  by  one  of  the  maidens.” 

Thomasin  was  speechless  with  surprise. 
That  a man  who  had  to  walk  some  four  or 
five  miles  to  his  home  should  wait  here  for 
such  a reason  pointed  to  only  one  conclu- 
sion : the  man  must  be  amazingly  interest- 
ed iu  that  glove’s  owner. 

“Were  you  dancing  with  her,  Diggory?” 
she  asked,  in  a voice  which  revealed  that 
he  had  made  himself  considerably  more  in- 
teresting to  her  by  this  disclosure. 

“No,”  he  sighed. 

“And  you  will  not  come  in,  then  ?” 

“ Not  to-night,  thank  you,  ma’am.” 

“Shall  I lend  you  a lantern  to  look  for 
the  young  person’s  glove,  Mr.  Venn  ?” 

“ Oh  no,  it  is  not  necessary,  Mrs.  Wildeve, 
thauk  you.  The  moon  will  rise  in  a few 
minutes.” 

Thomasin  went  back  to  the  porch.  “Is 
he  coming  in  ?”  said  Clym,  who  had  been 
waiting  where  she  had  left  him. 

“ He  would  rather  not  to-night,”  she  said, 
and  then  passed  by  him  into  the  house, 
whereupon  Clym,  too,  retired  to  his  own 
rooms. 

When  Clym  was  gone,  Thomasin  crept  up 
stairs  in  the  dark,  and,  just  listening  by 
the  cot  to  assure  herself  that  the  child  was 
asleep,  she  went  to  the  window,  gently  lift- 
ed the  corner  of  the  white  curtain,  and 
looked  out.  Venn  was  still  there.  She 
watched  the  growth  of  the  faint  radiance 
appearing  in  the  sky  by  the  eastern  hill,  till 
presently  the  edge  of  the  moon  burst  up- 
ward and  flooded  the  valley  with  light. 
Diggory’s  form  was  now  distinct  on  the 
green  ; he  was  moving  about  in  a bowed  at- 
titude, evidently  scanning  the  grass  for  the 
precious  missing  article,  walking  in  zigzags 
right  and  left  till  he  should  have  passed 
over  every  foot  of  the  ground. 

“How  very  ridiculous  I”  Thomasin  mur- 
mured to  herself,  in  a tone  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  satirical.  “To  think  that  a 
man  should  be  so  silly  as  to  go  mooning 
about  like  that  for  a girl’s  glove!  A re- 
spectable dairyman,  too,  and  a man  of  mon- 
ey as  lie  is  now.  What  a pity !” 

At  last  Venn  appeared  to  find  it;  where- 
upon he  stood  up  and  raised  it  to  his  lips. 
Then  placing  it  in  his  breast  pocket — the 
nearest  receptacle  to  a man’s  heart  permit- 
ted by  modern  raiment — he  ascended  the 
valley  in  a mathematically  direct  line  to- 
ward his  distant  home  in  the  meadows. 


CHAPTER  H. 

THOMASIN  WALKS  IN  A GREEN  PLACE  BY 
THE  ROMAN  ROAD. 

Clym  saw  little  of  Thomasin  for  several 
days  after  this ; and  when  they  met  she  was 
more  silent  than  usual.  At  length  he  ask- 
ed her  what  she  was  thinking  of  so  intently. 

“I  am  thoroughly  perplexed,”  she  said, 
candidly.  “ I can  not  for  my  life  think  who 
it  is  that  Diggory  Venn  is  so  much  in  love 
with.  None  of  the  girls  at  the  May-pole 
were  good  enough  for  him,  and  yet  she  must 
ha’  been  there.” 

Clym  tried  to  imagine  Venn’s  choice  for  a 
moment ; but  ceasing  to  be  interested  in  the 
question,  he  went  on  again  with  his  gar- 
dening. 

No  clearing  up  of  the  mystery  was  grant- 
ed her  for  some  time.  But  one  afternoon 
Thomasin  was  up  stairs  getting  ready  for  a 
walk,  when  she  had  occasion  to  come  to  the 
landing  and  call  “ Rachel.”  Rachel  was  a 
girl  about  thirteen  who  carried  the  baby  out 
for  airings ; and  she  came  up  stairs  at  the 
call. 

“ Have  yon  seen  one  of  my  last  new  gloves 
about  the  house,  Rachel  ?”  inquired  Thom- 
asin. “ It  is  the  fellow  to  this  one.” 

Rachel  did  not  reply. 

“ Why  don’t  you  answer  ?”  said  her  mis- 
tress. 

“ I think  it  is  lost,  ma’am.” 

“ Lost  f who  lost  it  ? I have  never  worn 
them  but  once.” 

Rachel  appeared  as  one  dreadfully  trou- 
bled, and  at  last  began  to  cry.  “Please, 
ma’am,  on  the  day  of  the  May-pole  I had 
none  to  wear,  and  I seed  yours  on  the  table, 
and  I thought  I would  borrow  ’em.  I did 
not  mean  to  hurt  ’em  at  all,  but  one  of  them 
got  lost.  Somebody  gave  me  some  money 
to  buy  another  pair  for  you,  but  I have  not 
been  able  to  go  any  where  to  get  ’em.” 

“ Who’s  somebody  ?” 

“Mr  Venn.” 

“ Did  he  know  it  was  my  glove  f” 

“ Yes.  I told  him.” 

Thomasin  was  so  surprised  by  the  expla- 
nation that  she  quite  forgot  to  lecture  the 
girl,  who  glided  silently  away.  Thomasin 
did  not  move  further  than  to  turn  her  eyes 
upon  the  grass-plat  where  the  May-pole  had 
stood.  She  remained  thinking,  then  said  to 
herself  that  she  would  not  go  out  that  aft- 
ernoon, but  would  work  hard  at  the  baby’s 
unfinished  lovely  plaid  frock,  cut  on  the 
cross  in  the  newest  fashion.  How  she  man- 
aged to  work  hard,  and  yet  do  no  more  than 
she  had  done  at  the  end  of  two  hours,  would 
have  been  a mystery  to  any  one  not  aware 
that  the  recent  incident  was  of  a kind  like- 
ly to  divert  her  industry  from  a manual  to 
a mental  channel. 

Next  day  she  went  her  ways  as  usual,  and 
continued  her  custom  of  walking  iu  the 
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heath  with  no  other  companion  than  little 
Eustacia,  now  of  the  age  when  it  is  a mat- 
ter of  doubt  with  such  characters  whether 
they  are  intended  to  walk  through  the  world 
on  their  hands  or  on  their  feet,  and  so  they 
get  into  painful  complications  by  trying 
both.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  Thomasin, 
when  she  had  carried  the  child  to  some 
lonely  place,  to  give  her  a little  private 
practice  on  the  green  turf  and  shepherd’s 
thyme,  which  formed  a soft  mat  to  fall 
headlong  upon  when  equilibrium  was  lost. 

Once,  when  engaged  in  this  system  of 
training,  and  stooping  to  remove  bits  of 
sticks,  fern  stalks,  and  other  such  fragments 
from  the  child’s  path,  that  the  journey 
might  not  be  brought  to  an  untimely  end 
by  some  insuperable  barrier  a quarter  of  an 
inch  high,  she  was  alarmed  by  discovering 
that  a man  on  horseback  was  almost  close 
beside  her,  the  soft  natural  carpet  having 
muffled  the  horse’s  tread.  The  rider,  who 
was  Venn,  waved  his  hat  in  the  air  and 
bowed  gallantly. 

“ Diggory,  give  me  my  glove,”  said  Tliom- 
asin,  whose  manner  it  was,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, to  plunge  into  the  midst  of' a 
subject  which  engrossed  her. 

Venn  immediately  dismounted,  put  his 
hand  in  his  breast  pocket,  and  handed  the 
glove. 

“ Thank  you.  It  was  very  good  of  you 
to  take  care  of  it.” 

“ It  was  very  good  of  you  to  let  me.” 

“Oh  no.  I was  quite  glad  to  find  you 
had  it.  Every  body  gets  so  indifferent,  that 
I was  surprised  to  know  you  thought  of  me.” 

“ If  you  had  remembered  what  I was  once, 
you  wouldn’t  have  been  surprised.” 

“ Ah,  no,”  she  said,  quickly.  “ But  men  of 
your  character  are  mostly  so  independent.” 

“ What  is  my  character  ?”  he  asked. 

“I  don’t  exactly  know,”  said  Thomasin, 
simply,  “except  it  is  to  cover  up  your  feel- 
ings under  a practical  manner,  and  only  to 
show  them  when  you  are  alone.” 

“Ah,  how  do  you  know  that  ?”  said  Venn, 
strategically. 

“ Because,”  said  she — stopping  to  put  the 
little  girl,  who  had  managed  to  get  herself 
upside  down,  right  end  up  again — “ because 
I do.” 

“You  mustn’t  judge  by  folks  in  general,” 
said  Venn.  “ Still,  I don’t  know  much  what 
feelings  are  nowadays.  I have  got  so  mix- 
ed up  with  business  of  one  sort  and  t’other 
that  my  soft  sentiments  are  gone  off  in  vapor 
like.  Yes,  I am  given  up  body  and  soul  to 
the  making  of  money.  Money  is  all  my 
dream.” 

“Oh,  Diggory,  how  wicked!”  said  Thom- 
asin, reproachfully,  and  looking  at  him  in 
exact  balance  between  taking  his  words 
seriously  and  judging  them  said  to  tease 
her. 

“ Yes,  ’tis  rather  a rum  course,”  said  Venn, 


in  the  bland  tone  of  one  comfortably  resign- 
ed to  sins  he  could  no  longer  overcome. 

“ You  who  used  to  be  so  nice !” 

“Well,  that’s  an  argument  I rather  like, 
because  what  a man  has  once  been  he  may 
be  again.”  Thomasin  blushed.  “Except 
that  it  is  rather  harder  now,”  Venn  con- 
tinued. 

“ Why  ?”  she  asked. 

“ Because  you  be  richer  than  you  were  at 
that  time.” 

“ Oh  no — not  much.  I have  made  it  near- 
ly all  over  to  the  baby,  as  it  was  my  duty  to 
do,  except  just  enough  to  live  on.” 

“I  am  rather  glad  of  that,”  said  Venn, 
softly,  and  regarding  her  from  the  corner 
of  his  eye,  “ for  it  makes  it  easier  for  us  to 
be  friendly.” 

Thomasin  blushed  again,  and,  when  a 
few  more  words  had  been  said  of  a not  un- 
pleasing kind,  Venn  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  on. 

This  conversation  had  passed  in  a hollow 
of  the  heath  near  the  old  Roman  road — a 
place  much  frequented  by  Thomasin.  And 
it  might  have  been  observed  that  she  did 
not  in  future  walk  that  way  less  often  from 
having  met  Venn  there  now.  Whether  or 
not  Venn  abstained  from  riding  thither  be- 
cause ho  had  met  Thomasin  in  the  same 
place  might  easily  have  been  guessed  from 
her  proceedings  about  two  months  later  in 
the  same  year. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE  SERIOUS  DISCOURSE  OF  CLYM  WITH 
HI 8 COUSIN. 

Throughout  this  period  Yeobriglit  had 
more  or  less  pondered  on  his  duty  to  his 
cousin  Thomasin.  He  could  not  help  feel- 
ing that  it  would  be  a pitiful  waste  of  sweet 
material  if  the  tender-natured  thing  should 
be  doomed  from  this  early  stage  of  her  life 
onward  to  dribble  away  her  winsome  qual- 
ities on  lonely  gorse  and  fern.  But  he  felt 
this  as  an  economist  merely,  and  not  as  a 
lover.  His  passion  for  Eustacia  had  been  a 
sort  of  conserve  of  his  whole  life,  and  he  had 
nothing  more  of  that  supreme  quality  left  to 
bestow.  So  far  the  obvious  thing  was  not 
to  entertain  any  idea  of  marriage  with 
Thomasin,  even  to  oblige  ber. 

But  this  was  not  all.  Years  ago  there 
had  been  in  his  mother’s  mind  a great  fancy 
about  Thomasin  and  himself.  It  had  not 
positively  amounted  to  a desire,  but  it  had 
always  been  a favorite  dream.  That  they 
should  he  man  and  wife  in  good  time,  if  the 
happiness  of  neither  were  endangered  there- 
by, was  the  fancy  in  question.  So  that  what 
course  save  one  was  there  now  left  for  any 
boh  who  reverenced  liis  mother’s  memory  as 
Yeobright  did  f It  is  an  unfortunate  fact 
that  any  particular  whim  of  parents  which 
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might  have  been  dispersed  by  half  an  hour’s 
conversation  during  their  lives,  becomes 
sublimated  by  their  deaths  into  a fiat  the 
most  absolute,  with  such  results  to  conscien- 
tious children  as  those  parents,  had  they 
lived,  would  have  been  the  first  to  decry. 

Had  only  Yeobright’s  own  future  been  in- 
volved, he  would  have  proposed  to  Thoma- 
gin  with  a ready  heart.  He  had  nothing  to 
lose  by  carrying  out  a dead  mother’s  hope. 
But  he  dreaded  to  contemplate  Tliomasin 
wedded  to  the  mere  corpse  of  a lover  that 
he  now  felt  himself  to  be.  He  had  but  three 
activities  alive  in  him.  One  was  his  almost 
daily  walk  to  the  little  grave-yard  wherein 
his  mother  lay ; another,  his  just  as  frequent 
visits  by  night  to  the  more  distant  inclos- 
nre  which  numbered  Eustacia  among  its 
dead ; the  third  was  self-preparation  for  a 
vocation  which  alone  seemed  likely  to  sat- 
isfy his  cravings  — that  of  an  itinerant 
preacher  of  the  eleventh  commandment. 
It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  Thomasin 
wonld  be  cheered  by  a husband  with  such 
tendencies  as  these. 

Yet  he  resolved  to  ask  her,  and  let  her  de- 
cide for  herself.  It  was  even  with  a pleas- 
ant sense  of  doing  his  duty  that  he  went 
down  stairs  to  her  one  evening  for  this  pur- 
pose, when  the  sun  was  sending  up  the  val- 
ley the  same  long  shadow  of  the  house-top 
that  he  had  seen  lying  there  times  out  of 
number  while  his  mother  lived. 

Thomasin  was  not  in  her  room,  and  he 
found  her  in  the  front  garden.  “I  have 
long  been  wanting,  Thomasin,”  he  began, 
“ to  say  something  about  a matter  that  con- 
cerns both  our  futures.” 

“And  you  are  going  to  say  it  now!”  she 
remarked,  quickly,  coloring  as  she  met  his 
gaze.  “ Do  stop  a minute,  Clym,  and  let  me 
speak  first,  for,  oddly  enough,  I have  been 
wanting  to  say  something  to  you.” 

“By  all  means  say  on,  Tamsie.” 

“I  suppose  nobody  can  overhear  us f”  she 
went  on,  casting  her  eyes  around  and  lower- 
ing her  voice.  “ Well,  first  you  will  promise 
me  this — that  you  won’t  be  angry  and  call 
me  any  thing  harsh  if  you  disagree  with 
what  I propose  ?” 

Yeobright  promised,  and  she  continued: 
“ What  I want  is  your  advice,  for  you  are 
my  relation — I mean,  a sort  of  guardian  to 
me — aren’t  you,  Clym  f” 

“Well,  yes,  I suppose  I am — a sort  of 
guardian.  In  fact,  I am,  of  course,”  he  said, 
altogether  perplexed  as  to  her  drift. 

“ I am  thinking  of  marrying,”  she  then 
observed,  blandly.  “ But  I shall  not  marry 
unless  you  assure  me  that  you  approve  of 
such  a step.  Why  don’t  you  speak  ?” 

“I  was  taken  rather  by  surprise.  But, 
nevertheless,  I am  very  glad  to  hear  such 
news.  I shall  approve,  of  course,  dear  Tam- 
sie.  Who  can  it  be  f I am  quite  at  a loss 
to  guess.  No,  I am  not — ’tis  the  old  doctor ! 


— not  that  I mean  to  call  him  old,  for  he  is 
not  very  old,  after  all.  Ah — I noticed  when 
he  attended  you  last  time !” 

“No,  no,”  she  said,  hastily.  “’Tis  Mr. 
Venn.” 

Clem’s  face  suddenly  became  grave. 

“There,  now,  you  don’t  like  him,  and  I 
wish  I hadn’t  mentioned  him,”  she  exclaim- 
ed, almost  petulantly.  “And  I shouldn’t 
have  done  it,  either,  only  he  keeps  on  both- 
ering me  so  till  I don’t  know  what  to  do !” 

Clym  looked  out  of  the  window.  “ I like 
Venn  well  enough,”  he  answered  at  last. 
“ He  is  a very  honest  and  at  the  same  time 
astute  man.  He  is  clever,  too,  as  is  proved 
by  his  having  got  you  to  favor  him.  But 
really,  Thomasin,  he  is  not  quite — ” 

“ Gentleman  enough  for  me.  That  is  just 
what  I feel.  I am  sorry  now  that  I asked 
you,  and  I won’t  think  any  more  of  him. 
At  the  same  time,  I must  marry  him  if  I mar- 
ry any  body,  that  I will  say.” 

“I  don’t  see  that,”  said  Clym,  carefully 
concealing  every  clew  to  his  own  interrupt- 
ed intention,  which  she  plainly  had  not 
guessed.  “You  might  marry  a profession- 
al man,  or  somebody  of  that  sort,  by  going 
into  the  town  to  live,  and  forming  ac- 
quaintances there.” 

“ I am  not  fit  for  town  life — so  very  rural 
and  silly  as  I always  have  been.  Do  not 
you  yourself  notice  my  countrified  ways  ?” 

“ Well,  when  I came  home  from  Paris  I 
did,  a little ; but  I don’t  now.” 

“ That’s  because  you  have  got  countrified 
too.  Oh,  I couldn’t  live  in  a street  for  the 
world!  Egdon  is  a ridiculous  old  place; 
but  I have  got  used  to  it,  and  I couldn’t  be 
happy  any  where  else  at  all.” 

“ Neither  could  I,”  said  Clym. 

“Then  how  could  you  say  that  I should 
marry  some  town  man  ? I am  sure,  say  what 
you  will,  that  I must  marry  Diggory  if  I 
marry  at  all.  He  has  been  kinder  to  me 
than  any  body  else,  and  has  helped  me  in 
many  ways  that  I don’t  know  of.”  Thoma- 
sin  almost  pouted  now. 

“Yes,  he  has,”  said  Clym,  in  a neutral 
tone.  “ Well,  I wish  with  all  my  heart  that 
I could  say,  marry  him.  But  I can  not  for- 
get what,  my  mother  thought  on  that  mat- 
ter, and  it  goes  rather  against  me  not  to  re- 
spect her  opinion.  There  is  too  much  reason 
why  we  should  do  the  little  we  can  to  respect 
it  now.” 

“ Very  well,  then,”  sighed  Thomasin.  “ I 
will  say  no  more.” 

“ But  you  are  not  bound  to  obey  my  wish- 
es. I merely  say  what  I think.” 

“Oh  no — I don’t  want  to  be  rebellious 
in  that  way,”  she  said,  sadly.  “I  had  no 
business  to  think  of  him — I ought  to  have 
thought  of  my  family.  What  dreadfully  bad 
impulses  there  are  in  me!”  Her  lips  trem- 
bled, and  she  turned  aw'ay  to  hide  a tear. 

Clym,  though  vexed  at  what  seemed  her 
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unaccountable  taste,  was  in  a measure  re- 
lieved to  find  that  at  any  rate  the  marriage 
question  in  relation  to  himself  was  shelved. 
Through  several  succeeding  days  he  saw  her 
at  different  times  from  the  window  of  his 
room,  moping  disconsolately  about  the  gar- 
den. He  was  half  angry  with  her  for  choos- 
ing Venn ; then  he  was  grieved  at  having 
put  himself  in  the  way  of  Venn’s  happiness, 
who  was,  after  all,  as  honest  and  persever- 
ing a young  fellow  as  any  on  Egdon,  since 
he  had  turned  over  a new  leaf.  In  short, 
Clym  did  not  know  what  to  do. 

When  next  they  met  she  said,  abruptly, 
“ He  is  much  more  respectable  now  than  he 
was  then.” 

“Who? — oh  yes,  Diggory  Venn.” 

• “Aunt  only  objected  because  he  was  a 
reddleman.” 

“Well,  Thomasin,  perhaps  I don’t  know 
all  the  particulars  of  my  mother’s  wish.  So 
you  had  better  use  your  own  discretion.” 

“ You  will  always  feel  that  I slighted  your 
mother’s  memory.” 

“No,  I will  not.  I shall  think  you  are 
convinced  that,  had  she  seen  Diggory  in  his 
present  position,  she  would  have  considered 
him  a fitting  husband  for  you.  Now  that’s 
my  real  feeling.  Don’t  consult  me  any 
more,  but  do  as  you  like,  Thomasin.  I shall 
be  content.” 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Thomasin  was 
convinced ; for  a few  days  after  this,  when 
Clym  strayed  into  a part  of  the  heath  he 
had  not  lately  visited,  Humphrey,  who  was 
at  work  there,  said  to  him,  “ I am  glad  to 
see  that  Mrs.  Wildeve  and  Venn  have  made 
it  up  again,  seemingly.” 

“ Have  they  f”  said  Clym,  abstractedly. 

“Yes;  and  he  do  contrive  to  stumble  upon 
her  whenever  she  walks  out  on  fine  days 
with  the  chiel.  But,  Mr.  Yeobright,  I can’t 
help  feeling  that  your  cousin  ought  to  have 
married  you.  ’Tis  a pity  to  make  two  chim- 
ley-corners  where  there  need  be  only  one. 
You  could  get  her  away  from  him  now,  ’tis 
my  belief,  if  you  were  only  to  set  about  it.” 

“ How  can  I have  the  conscience  to  mar- 
ry, after  having  driven  two  women  to  their 
deaths  I Don’t  think  such  a thing,  Humph- 
rey. After  my  experience  I should  consid- 
er it  too  much  of  a burlesque  to  go  to  church 
and  take  a wife.  In  the  words  of  Job,  ‘I 
have  made  a covenant  with  mine  eyes ; why 
then  should  I think  upon  a maid!’ ” 

“No,  Mr.  Clym;  don’t  fancy  that  about 
driving  two  women  to  their  deaths.  You 
shouldn’t  say  it.” 

“Well,  we’ll  leave  that  out,”  said  Yeo- 
bright. “ But  anyhow  the  times  have  set 
a mark  upon  me  which  wouldn’t  look  well 
in  a love-making  scene.  I have  two  ideas 
in  my  head,  and  no  others.  I am  going  to 
keep  a night  school ; and  I am  going  to  turn 
preacher.  What  have  you  got  to  say  to  that, 
Humphrey  I” 


“ I’ll  come  and  hear  ye  with  all  my  heart.’* 

“ Thanks.  ’Tis  all  I wish.” 

As  Clym  descended  into  the  valley,  Thom- 
asin came  down  by  the  other  path,  and  met 
him  at  the  gate.  “What  do  you  think  I 
have  to  tell  you,  Clymf”  she  said,  looking 
archly  over  her  shoulder  at  him. 

“ I can  guess,”  he  replied. 

She  scrutinized  his  face.  “ Yes,  you  guess 
right.  It  is  going  to  be,  after  all.  He  thinks 
I may  as  well  make  up  my  mind,  and  I have 
got  to  think  so  too.  It  is  to  be  on  the  twen- 
ty-fifth of  next  month,  if  you  don’t  object.” 

“ Do  what  you  think  right,  dear.  I am 
only  too  glad  that  you  see  your  way  clear  to 
happiness  again.  My  sex  owes  you  every 
appends  for  the  treatment  you  received  in 
days  gone  by.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HUMAN  CHEERFULNESS  AGAIN  ASSERTS  IT- 
SELF AT  BLOOMS  END,  AND  CLYM  FINDS 

HIS  VOCATION. 

Any  body  who  had  passed  through  Blooms 
End  about  eleven  o’clock  on  the  morning 
fixed  for  the  wedding  would  have  found 
that,  while  Yeobright’s  house  was  compara- 
tively quiet,  sounds  denoting  great  activity 
came  from  the  dwelling  of  his  nearest  neigh- 
bor, Timothy  Fairway.  It  was  chiefly  a noise 
of  feet,  briskly  crunching  hither  and  thither 
over  the  sanded  floor  within.  One  man  only 
was  visible  outside,  and  he  seemed  to  be  later 
at  an  appointment  than  he  had  intended  to 
be,  for  he  hastened  up  to  the  door,  lifted  the 
latch,  and  walked  in  without  ceremony. 

The  scene  within  was  not  quite  the  cus- 
tomary one.  Standing  about  the  room  was 
the  little  knot  of  men  who  formed  the  chief 
part  of  the  Egdon  coterie,  there  being 
present  Fairway  himself,  Grandfer  Cautle, 
Humphrey,  Christian,  and  Sam  the  turf- 
cutter.  It  was  a warm  day,  and  the  men 
were,  as  a matter  of  course,  in  their  shirt 
sleeves,  except  Christian,  who  had  always 
a nervous  fear  of  parting  with  a scrap  of 
his  clothing  when  in  any  body’s  house  but 
his  own.  Across  the  stout  oak  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  was  thrown  a mass  of 
striped  linen,  which  Grandfer  Can  tie  held 
down  on  one  side  and  Humphrey  on  the 
other,  while  Fairway  rubbed  its  surface 
with  a yellow  lump,  his  faco  being  damp 
and  creased  with  the  effort  of  the  labor. 

“ Waxing  a bed-tick,  souls  f”  said  the  ne  w- 
comer. 

“ Yes,  Bam,”  said  Grandfer  Can  tie,  as  a man 
too  busy  to  waste  words.  “ Shall  I stretch 
this  corner  a shade  tighter,  Timothy  ?” 

Fairway  replied,  and  the  waxing  went  ou 
with  unabated  vigor.  “ ’Tis  going  to  be  a 
good  bed,  by  the  look  o’t,”  continued  Sam, 
after  an  interval  of  silence.  “ Who  may  ilr 
be  for  f ” 
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“ ’Tis  a present  for  the  new  folks  that’s 
going  to  set  up  housekeeping/’  said  Chris- 
tian, who  stood  helpless  and  overcome  by 
the  majesty  of  the  proceedings. 

“Ah,  to  be  sure;  and  a valuable  one,  ’a 
b’iieve.” 

“Beds  be  dear  to  fokes  that  don’t  keep 
geese,  bain’t  they,  Mister  Fairway!”  said 
Christian,  as  to  an  omniscient  being. 

“ Yes,”  said  Fairway,  standing  up,  giving 
his  forehead  a thorough  mopping,  and  hand- 
ing the  bees- wax  to  Humphrey,  who  succeed- 
ed at  the  rubbing  forthwith.  “ Not  that  this 
couple  be  in  want  of  one,  but  ’twas  well  to 
show  ’em  a bit  of  friendliness  at  this  great 
racketing  vagary  of  their  lives.  I set  up 
both  my  own  daughters  in  one  when  they 
were  married,  and  there  have  been  feathers 
enough  for  another  in  the  house  the  last 
twelve  months.  Now  then,  neighbors,  I 
think  we  have  laid  on  enough  wax.  Grand- 
fer  Cantle,  you  turn  the  tick  the  right  way 
outward,  and  then  I’ll  begin  to  shake  in  the 
feathers.” 

When  the  bed  was  in  proper  trim,  Fair- 
way and  Christian  brought  forward  vast 
paper  bags,  stuffed  to  the  full,  but  light  as 
balloons,  and  began  to  turn  the  contents  of 
each  into  the  receptacle  just  prepared.  As 
bag  after  bag  was  emptied,  airy  tufts  of 
down  and  feathers  floated  about  the  room 
in  increasing  quantity,  till,  through  a mis- 
hap of  Christian’s,  who  shook  the  contents 
of  one  bag  outside  the  tick,  the  atmosphere 
of  the  room  became  dense  with  gigantic 
flakes,  which  descended  upon  the  workers 
like  a windless  snow-storm. 

“ I never  see  such  a clumsy  chap  as  you, 
Christian,”  said  Grandfer  Cantle,  severely. 
“ You  might  have  been  the  son  of  a man 
that’s  never  been  outside  Blooms  End  in  his 
life  for  all  the  wit  you  have.  Really  all  the 
soldiering  and  smartness  in  the  world  in  the 
father  seems  to  count  for  nothing  in  form- 
ing the  nater  of  the  son.  As  far  as  that  chiel 
Christian  is  concerned,  I might  as  well  have 
staid  at  home  and  seed  nothing,  like  all  the 
rest  of  ye  here.  Though,  as  far  as  myself  is 
concerned,  a dashing  spirit  has  counted  for 
sommat,  to  be  sure.” 

“ Don’t  ye  let  me  down  so,  father ; I feel 
no  bigger  than  a nine-pin  after  it!  I’ve 
made  but  a bruckle  hit,  I’m  afeard.” 

“ Come,  come.  Never  pitch  yerself  in  such 
a low  key  as  that,  Christian ; you  should  try 
more,”  said  Fairway. 

“Yes,  you  should  try  more,”  echoed  the 
Grandfer,  with  insistence,  as  if  he  had  been 
the  first  to  make  the  suggestion.  “ In  com- 
mon conscience  every  man  ought  either  to 
marry  or  go  a soldier.  ’Tis  a scandal  to  the 
nation  to  do  neither  one  nor  t’other.  I did 
both,  thank  God.  Neither  to  raise  men  nor 
to  lay  ’em  low — that  shows  a poor,  do-noth- 
ing spirit  indeed.” 

“ I never  had  the  nerve  to  stand  fire,”  fal- 


tered Christian.  “But  as  to  marrying,  I 
own  I’ve  asked  here  and  there,  though  ’ith- 
out  much  fruit  from  it.  Yes,  there’s  some 
house  or  other  that  might  have  had  a man 
for  a master — such  as  he  is — that’s  now 
ruled  by  a woman  alone.  Still,  it  might 
have  been  awkward  if  I had  found  her  out ; 
for,  d’ye  see,  neighbors,  there’d  have  been 
nobody  left  at  home  to  keep  down  father’s 
spirits  to  the  decent  pitch  that  becomes  a 
old  man.” 

“ And  you’ve  your  work  cut  out  to  do  that, 
my  son,”  said  Grandfer  Cantle,  smartly.  “ I 
wish  that  the  dread  of  infirmities  was  not  so 
strong  in  me ! — I’d  start  the  very  first  thing 
to-morrow  to  see  the  world  over  again.  But 
seventy-one,  though  nothing  at  home,  is  a 
high  figure  for  a rover.  . . . Ay,  seventy-* 
one  last  Candlemas-day.  Gad,  I’d  sooner 
have  it  in  guineas  than  in  years !”  And  the 
old  man  sighed. 

“Don’t  ye  be  mournful,  Grandfer,”  said 
Fairway.  “ Empt  some  more  feathers  into 
the  bed-tick,  and  keep  up  yer  heart.  Though 
rather  lean  in  the  stalks,  you  be  a green- 
leaved old  man  still.  There’s  time  enough 
left  to  ye  yet  to  fill  whole  chronicles.” 

“ Begad,  I’ll  go  to  ’em,  Timothy — to  the 
married  pair !”  said  Grandfer  Cantle,  in  an 
encouraged  voice,  and  starting  round  brisk- 
ly. “I’ll  go  to  ’em  to-night,  and  sing  a 
wedding  song — hey  f ’Tis  like  me  to  do  so, 
you  know ; and  they’d  see  it  as  such.  My 
1 Down  in  Cupid’s  Gardens’  was  well  liked 
in  four;  still,  I’ve  got  others  as  good,  and 
even  better.  What  do  ye  say  to  my 

1 She  call'-ed  to'  her  love' 

Prom  the  lat'-tice  a-bove', 

“Oh,  come  in'  from  the  fog'-gy  fog'-gy  dew'.’” 

’Twould  please  ’em  well  at  such  a time. 
Really,  now  I come  to  think  of  it,  I haven’t 
turned  my  tongue  in  my  head  to  the  shape 
of  a real  good  song  since  Old  Midsummer 
night,  when  we  had  the  1 Barley  Mow’  at  the 
Woman;  and  ’tis  a pity  to  neglect  your 
strong  point  where  there’s  few  that  have 
the  compass  for  such  things !” 

“ So  ’tis,  so  ’tis,”  said  Fairway.  “ Now  gie 
the  bed  a shake  down.  We’ve  put  in  seven- 
ty pound  of  best  feathers,  and  I think  that’s 
as  many  as  the  tick  will  fairly  hold.  A bit 
and  a drap  wouldn’t  be  amiss  now,  I reckon. 
Christian,  maul  down  the  victuals  from  cor- 
ner cupboard  if  canst  reach,  man,  and  I’ll 
draw  a drap  o’  sommat  to  wet  it  with.” 

They  sat  down  to  a lunch  in  the  midst  of 
their  work,  feathers  around,  above,  and  be- 
low them  ; the  original  owners  of  which  oc- 
casionally looked  in  at  the  open  door  and 
cackled  begrudgingly  at  sight  of  such  a 
quantity  of  their  old  clothes. 

“ Upon  my  soul  I shall  be  chokt,”  said 
Fairway,  when,  having  extracted  a feather 
from  his  mouth,  he  found  several  others 
floating  on  the  mug  as  it  was  handed  round. 

“I’ve  swallered  several;  and  ono  had  a 
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tolerable  quill,”  said  Sam,  placidly,  from  the 
corner. 

“ Hullo ! what’s  that  f — wheels  I hear  com- 
ing f”  Grandfer  Canfcle  exclaimed,  jumping 
up  and  hastening  to  the  door.  “Why,  ’tis 
they  back  again : I didn’t  expect  ’em  yet 
this  half  hour.  To  be  sure,  how  quick  mar- 
rying can  be  done  when  you  are  in  the  mind 
for’t!” 

“ Oh  yes,  it  can  soon  be  done,”  said  Fair- 
way, as  if  something  should  be  added  to 
make  the  statement  complete. 

He  arose  and  followed  the  Grandfer,  and 
the  rest  also  went  to  the  door.  In  a mo- 
ment an  open  fly  was  driven  past,  in  which 
sat  Venn  and  Mrs.  Venn,  Yeobright,  and  a 
grand  relative  of  Venn’s  who  had  come  from 
Budmouth  for  the  occasion.  The  fly  had 
been  hired  at  the  nearest  town,  regardless 
of  distance  or  cost,  there  being  nothing  on 
Egdon  Heath,  in  Venn’s  opinion,  dignified 
enough  for  such  an  event  when  such  a wom- 
an as  Thomasin  was  the  bride ; and  the 
church  was  too  remote  for  a walking  bridal 
party. 

As  the  fly  passed,  the  group  which  had 
run  out  from  the  homestead  shouted  “ Hur- 
rah !”  and  waved  their  hands,  feathers  and 
down  floating  from  their  hair,  their  sleeves, 
and  the  folds  of  their  garments  at  every  mo- 
tion, and  Grandfer  Can  tie’s  seals  dancing 
merrily  in  the  sunlight  as  he  twirled  him- 
self about.  The  driver  of  the  fly  turned  a 
supercilious  gaze  upon  them ; he  even  treat- 
ed the  wedded  pair  themselves  with  some- 
thing of  condescension ; for  in  what  other 
state  than  heathen  could  people,  rich  or  poor, 
exist  who  were  doomed  to  abide  in  such  a 
world’s  end  as  Egdon?  Thomasin  showed 
no  such  superiority  to  the  group  at  the  door, 
fluttering  her  hand  as  quickly  as  a bird’s 
wing  toward  them,  and  asking  Diggory, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  if  they  ought  not  to 
alight  and  speak  to  these  kind  neighbors. 
Venn,  however,  suggested  that,  as  they  were 
all  coming  to  the  house  in  the  evening,  this 
was  hardly  necessary. 

After  this  excitement  the  saluting  party 
returned  to  their  occupation,  and  the  stuff- 
ing and  sewing  were  soon  afterward  finished, 
when  Fairway  harnessed  a horse,  wrapped 
up  the  cumbrous  present,  and  drove  off  with 
it  in  the  cart  to  Venn’s  house  at  North  Shad- 
water. 

Yeobright,  having  filled  the  office  at  the 
wedding  service  which  naturally  fell  to  his 
hands,  and  afterward  returned  to  the  house 
with  the  husband  and  wife,  was  indisposed 
to  take  part  in  the  feasting  and  dancing 
which  wound  up  the  evening.  Thomasin 
was  disappointed. 

“ I wish  I could  be  there  without  dashing 
your  spirits,”  he  said.  “ But  I might  be  too 
much  like  the  skull  at  the  banquet.” 

“ No,  no.” 


“ Well,  dear,  apart  from  that,  if  you  would 
excuse  me,  I should  be  glad.  I know  it  seems 
unkind ; but,  dear  Thomasin,  I fear  I should 
not  be  happy  in  the  company — there,  that’s 
the  truth  of  it.  I shall  always  be  coming 
to  see  you  at  your  new  home,  you  know,  so 
that  ray  absence  now  will  not  much  matter.” 

“Then  I give  in.  Do  whatever  will  be 
most  comfortable  to  yourself.” 

Clym  retired  to  his  lodging  at  the  house- 
top, much  relieved,  and  occupied  himself 
during  the  afternoon  in  noting  down  the 
heads  of  a sermon,  with  which  he  intended 
to  initiate  all  that  really  seemed  practicable 
of  the  scheme  that  had  originally  brought 
him  hither,  and  that  he  had  so  long  kept  in 
view,  under  various  modifications,  through 
evil  and  good  report.  He  had  tested  and 
weighed  his  convictions  again  and  again, 
and  saw'  no  reason  to  alter  them,  though  he 
had  considerably  lessened  his  plan.  His  eye- 
sight, by  long  humoring  in  his  native  air, 
had  grown  stronger,  but  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  warrant  his  attempting  his  exten- 
sive educational  project.  Yet  he  did  not 
repine:  there  was  still  more  than  enough 
of  an  unambitious  sort  to  tax  all  his  ener- 
gies and  occupy  all  his  hours. 

Evening  drew  on,  and  sounds  of  life  and 
movement  in  the  lower  part  of  the  domicile 
became  more  pronounced,  the  gate  in  the 
palings  clicking  incessantly.  The  party  was 
to  be  an  early  one,  and  all  the  guests  were 
assembled  long  before  it  was  dark.  Y'eo- 
bright  went  down  the  back  staircase  and 
into  the  heath  by  another  path  than  that  in 
front,  intending  to  walk  in  the  open  air  till 
the  party  was  over,  when  he  would  return 
to  wish  Thomasin  and  her  husband  good-by 
as  they  departed.  His  steps  were  insensi- 
bly bent  toward  Mistover,  by  the  path  that 
he  had  followed  on  that  terrible  morning 
when  he  learned  the  strange  news  from  Su- 
san’s boy. 

He  did  not  turn  aside  to  the  cottage,  but 
pushed  on  to  an  eminence  whence  he  could 
see  over  the  whole  quarter  that  had  once 
been  Eustacia’s  home.  While  he  stood  ob- 
serving the  darkening  scene,  somebody  came 
up.  Clym,  seeing  him  but  dimly,  would  have 
let  him  pass  by  silently,  had  not  the  pedes- 
trian, who  was  Charley,  recognized  the  young 
man  and  spoken  to  him. 

“Charley,  I have  not  seen  you  for  a length 
of  time,”  said  Y'eobright.  “Do  you  often 
walk  this  way  ?” 

“No,”  the  lad  replied.  “I  don’t  often 
come  outside  the  bank.” 

“ You  were  not  at  the  May-pole  t” 

“No,”  said  Charley,  in  the  same  listless 
tone.  “ I don’t  care  for  that  sort  of  thing 
now.” 

“ You  rather  liked  Miss  Eustacia,  didn’t 
you?”  Yeobright  gently  asked.  Eustacia 
had  frequently  told  him  of  Charley’s  roman- 
tic attachment. 
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“ Yes.  very  much.  Ab,  I wish — ” 

“ Yes  V' 

“ I wish,  Mr.  Y'eobright,  you  coukl  give 
me  something  to  keep  that  once  belonged 
to  her — if  you  dou’t  mind/’ 

“ I shall  be  very  happy  to.  It  will  give 
me  very  great  pleasure,  Charley.  Let  me 
think  what  I have  of  hers  that  you  would 
like.  But  come  with  me  to  the  house,  and 
I’ll  see/’ 

They  walked  toward  Blooms  End  togeth- 
er. When  they  reached  the  front  it  was  dark, 
aud  the  shutters  were  closed,  so  that  noth- 
ing of  the  interior  could  be  seen. 

“Come  round  this  way,”  said  Clym.  “My 
entrance  is  at  the  back  for  the  present/’ 

The  two  went  round  and  ascended  the 
crooked  stair  in  darkness,  till  Clym’s  sitting- 
room  on  the  upper  floor  was  reached,  where 
he  lit  a candle,  Charley  entering  gently 
behind.  Yeobriglit  searched  his  desk,  and, 
taking  out  a sheet  of  tissue-paper,  unfolded 
from  it  two  or  three  undulating  locks  of 
raven  hair,  which  fell  over  the  paper  like 
black  streams.  From  these  he  selected  one, 
wrapped  it  up,  and  gave  it  to  the  lad,  whore 
ayes  had  filled  with  tears.  He  kissed  the 
packet,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  aud  said,  in  a 
voice  of  emotion,  “ Oh,  Mr.  Clym,  how  good 
you  are  to  me !” 

“I  will  go  a little  way  with  you,”  said 
Clym.  And  amid  the  noise  of  merriment 
from  below  they  descended.  Their  path  to 
the  front  led  them  close  to  a little  side 
window’,  whence  the  rays  of  candles  stream- 
ed across  the  shrubs.  The  window,  being 
screened  from  general  observation  by  the 
bushes,  had  been  left  unblinded,  so  that  a 
person  in  this  private  nook  could  see  all 
that  was  going  on  within  the  room  which 
contained  the  wedding  guests,  except  in  so 
far  as  vision  was  hindered  by  the  green  an- 
tiquity of  the  panes. 

“Charley,  what  are  they  doing!”  said 
Clym.  “ My  sight  is  weaker  again  to-night, 
and  the  glass  of  this  window  is  not  good.” 

Charley  wiped  his  own  eyes,  wiiich  wero 
rather  blurred  w ith  moisture,  and  stepped 
closer  to  the  casement.  “Mr.  Venn  is  ask- 
ing Christian  Cantle  to  sing,”  he  replied; 
“and  Christian  is  moving  about  in  his  chair 
as  if  he  were  much  frightened  at  the  ques- 
tion, and  his  father  has  struck  up  a stave  in- 
stead of  him.” 

“ Yes,  I can  hear  the  old  man’s  voice,”  said 
Clym.  “ So  there’s  to  be  no  dancing,  I sup- 
pose. Aud  is  Thomasin  in  the  room  ? I see 
something  moving  in  front  of  the  candles 
that  resembles  her  shape,  I think.” 

“ Yes.  She  do  seem  happy.  Slio  is  red 
in  the  face,  and  laughing  at  something  Fair- 
way has  said  to  her.  Oh,  my  !” 

“ What  noise  was  that  ?”  said  Clym. 

“Mr.  Venn  is  so  tall  that  he  has  knocked 
his  head  against  the  beam  in  gieing  a skip 
as  he  passed  under.  Mrs.  Venn  bev  run  up 


quite  frightened,  and  now  she’s  put  her  hand 
to  his  head  to  feel  if  there’s  a lump.  And 
now  they  be  all  laughing  again  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened.” 

“ Do  any  of  them  seem  to  care  about  my 
not  being  there  ?”  Clym  asked. 

“No — not  a bit  in  the  world.  Now’  they 
are  all  holding  up  their  glasses  aud  drink- 
ing somebody’s  health.” 

“ I w’omler  if  it  is  mine  T” 

“No,  ’tis  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Venn’s,  because  lie 
is  making  a hearty  sort  of  speech.  There — 
now  Mrs.  Venn  has  got  up,  and  is  going 
aw’ay  to  put  on  her  things,  I think/’ 

“ Well,  they  haven’t  concerned  them- 
selves about  me,  and  it  is  quite  right  they 
should  not.  It  is  all  as  it  should  be,  and 
Thomasin  at  least  is  happy.  We  will  not 
stay  any  longer  now,  as  they  will  soon  be 
coming  out  to  go  home.” 

He  accompanied  the  lad  into  the  heath 
on  his  way  home,  aud  returning  alone  to  the 
house  a quarter  of  au  hour  later,  found  Venn 
and  Thomasin  ready  to  start,  all  the  guests 
having  departed  in  his  absence.  The  wed- 
ded pair  took  their  seats  in  the  four-wheel- 
ed dog-cart  which  Venn’s  head  milker  and 
handy  man  had  driven  from  Shad  water  to 
fetch  them  in  ; little  Eustacia  and  the  nurse 
were  packed  securely  upon  the  opened  flap 
behind,  and  the  milker,  on  an  ancient  over- 
stepping pony  whose  shoes  clashed  like  cym- 
bals at  every  tread,  rode  in  the  rear,  in  the 
manner  of  a body-servant  of  the  last,  cen- 
tury. 

“ Now  we  leave  you  in  absolute  possession 
of  your  own  house  again,”  said  Thomasin, 
as  she  bent  dowm  to  wish  her  cousin  good- 
night. “It  will  be  rather  lonely  for  you, 
Clym,  after  the  hubbub  we  have  been  mak- 
ing.” 

“ Oh,  that’s  no  inconvenience,”  said  Clym, 
smiling  rather  sadly.  And  then  the  party 
drove  off,  and  vanished  in  the  night  shades, 
and  Yeobriglit  entered  the  house.  The  tick- 
ing of  the  clock  was  the  only  sound  that 
greeted  him,  for  not  a soul  remained — Chris- 
tian, who  acted  as  cook,  valet,  and  garden- 
er to  Clym,  sleeping  at  his  father’s  house. 
Yeobriglit  sat  down  in  one  of  the  vacant 
chairs,  and  remained  in  thought  a long  time. 
His  mother’s  old  chair  was  opposite;  it  had 
been  sat  in  that  evening  by  those  who  had 
scarcely  remembered  that  it  ever  was  hers. 
But  to  Clym  she  w as  almost  a presence  there, 
now  as  always.  Whatever  she  was  in  other 
people’s  memories,  in  his  she  was  the  sublime 
saint  whose  radiance  even  his  tenderness  for 
Eustacia  could  not  obscure.  But  his  heart 
was  heavy ; that  mother  had  not  crowned 
him  in  the  day  of  his  espousals,  and  in  the 
day  of  the  gladness  of  his  heart.  And  events 
had  borne  out  the  accuracy  of  her  judgment, 
and  proved  the  devotedness  of  her  care.  Ho 
should  have  heeded  her  for  Eustacia’s  sake 
even  more  than  for  his  own.  “It  was  all 
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my  fault,”  be  whispered.  “ Oh,  my  mother ! 
my  mother!  would  to  God  that  I could  live 
my  life  again,  and  endure  for  you  what  you 
endured  for  me !” 

On  the  Sunday  after  this  wedding  an  un- 
usual sight  was  to  be  seen  on  Blackbarrow. 
From  a distance  there  simply  appeared  to 
be  a motionless  figure  standing  on  the  top 
of  the  tumulus,  just  as  Eustacia  had  stood 
on  that  lonely  summit  some  two  years  and 
a half  before.  But  now  it  was  fine  warm 
weather,  with  only  a summer  breeze  blow- 
ing, and  early  afternoon  instead  of  dull  twi- 
light. Those  who  ascended  to  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood  of  the  barrow  perceived 
that  the  erect  form  in  the  centre,  piercing 
the  sky,  was  not  really  alone.  Round  him 
upon  the  slopes  of  the  barrow  a number  of 
heath-men  and  women  were  reclining  or  sit- 
ting at  their  ease.  They  listened  to  the 
words  of  the  man  in  their  midst,  who  was 
preaching,  while  they  abstractedly  pulled 
heather,  stripped  ferns,  or  tossed  pebbles 
down  the  slope.  This  was  the  first  of  a 
series  of  moral  lectures  or  sermons  on  the 
mount,  which  were  to  be  delivered  from  the 
same  place  every  Sunday  afternoon  as  long 
as  the  fine  weather  lasted. 

The  commanding  elevation  of  Blackbar- 
row had  been  chosen  for  two  reasons : first, 
that  it  occupied  a central  position  among 
the  remote  cottages  around,  secondly,  that 
the  preacher  thereon  could  be  seen  from  all 
adjacent  points  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  his 
post,  the  view  of  him  being  thus  a conven- 
ient signal  to  those  stragglers  who  wished  to 
draw  near.  The  speaker  was  bare-headed, 
aud  the  breeze  at  each  waft  gently  lifted 
and  lowered  his  hair,  somewhat  too  thin  for 
a man  of  his  years,  these  still  numbering 
less  than  thirty.  He  wore  a shade  over  his 
eyes,  and  his  face  was  pensive  and  worn ; 
but  though  these  bodily  features  were  mark- 


ed with  decay,  there  was  no  defect  in  the 
tones  of  his.  voice,  which  were  rich,  musical, 
and  stirring.  He  stated  that  his  discourses 
to  people  were  to  be  sometimes  secular  and 
sometimes  religious,  but  never  dogmatic; 
and  that  his  texts  would  be  taken  from  all 
kinds  of  books.  This  afternoon  the  words 
were  as  follows : 

“ And  the  king  rose  up  to  meet  her,  and 
bowed  himself  unto  her,  and  sat  down  on  his 
throne,  and  caused  a seat  to  be  set  for  the 
king’s  mother;  and  she  sat  on  his  right  hand. 
Then  she  said,  I desire  one  small  petition  of 
thee : I pray  thee  say  me  not  nay.  And  the 
king  said  unto  her,  Ask  on,  my  mother : for 
I will  not  say  thee  nay.” 

Yeobright  had  in  fact  found  his  vocation 
in  the  career  of  an  itinerant  open-air  preach- 
er and  lecturer  on  morally  unimpeachable 
subjects ; and  from  this  day  he  labored  in- 
cessantly in  that  office,  speaking  not  ouly 
in  simple  language  on  Blackbarrow  and  in 
the  upland  hamlets  round,  but  in  a more 
cultivated  strain  elsewhere — from  the  steps 
and  porticoes  of  town-halls,  from  market 
crosses,  from  conduits,  on  esplanades  and 
on  wharves,  from  the  parapets  of  bridges, 
in  barns  and  out-houses,  and  all  other  such 
places  in  the  neighboring  Wessex  towns  and 
villages.  He  left  alone  set  creeds  and  sys- 
tems of  philosophy,  finding  enough  and  more 
than  enough  to  occupy  his  tongue  in  the 
opinions  and  actions  common  to  all  good 
men.  Some  believed  him,  and  some  believed 
not ; some  said  that  his  w ords  were  common- 
place, others  complained  of  his  want  of  spir- 
itual doctrine,  while  others  again  remarked 
that  it  was  well  enough  for  a mau  to  take  to 
preaching  who  could  not  see  to  do  any  thing 
else.  But  every  where  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived, for  the  history  of  his  life  had  become 
generally  known. 

THE  END. 


THE  GREAT  HARVEST  YEAR. 

[The  harvest  of  the  year  18T8  is  the  largest  harvest  which  ever  ripened  in  America.  The  exports  of  food 

are  much  greater  than  ever  before.] 

Tiie  night  the  century  ebbed  out,  all  worn  with  work  and  sin, 

The  night  a twentieth  century,  all  fresh  with  hope,  came  in, 

The  children  watched,  the  evening  long,  the  midnight  clock  to  see, 

And  to  wish  to  one  another  “ A Happy  Century!” 

They  climbed  upon  my  knee,  and  they  tumbled  on  the  floor, 

And  Bob  and  Nell  came  begging  me  for  stories  of  the  War. 

But  I told  Nell  that  I could  tell  no  tales  but  tales  of  peace — 

God  grant  that  for  a hundred  years  the  tales  of  War  might  cease! 

I told  them  I would  tell  them  of  the  blessed  Harvest  Store, 

Of  the  Year  in  which  God  fed  men  as  they  ne’er  were  fed  before; 

For,  till  that  year  of  matchless  cheer,  since  suns  or  worlds  were  made, 

Never  sent  land  to  other  lands  such  gift  of  Daily  Bread ! 


The  War  was  done,  and  men  began  to  live  in  peaceful  ways, 

For  thirteen  years  of  hopes  and  fears,  dark  nights  and  joyful  days. 

If  wealth  would  slip,  if  wit  would  trip,  and  neither  would  avail, 

“ Lo ! the  seed-time  and  the  harvest,”  saith  the  Lord,  “ shall  never  fail.” 
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And  to  all  change  of  ups  and  downs,  to  every  hope  and  fear, 

To  men's  amaze  came  round  the  days  of  the  Great  Harvest  Year, 

When  God’s  command  bade  all  the  land  join  heart  and  soul  and  mind, 

And  health  and  wealth,  and  hand  and  land,  for  feeding  half  mankind. 

So  hot  the  noons  of  ripe  July,  that  men  took  day  for  sleep, 

And  when  the  night  shone  clear  and  bright,  they  took  their  time  to  reap ; 
Nor  can  the  men  cut  all  the  grain  when  hungry  worlds  are  fed, 

So  the  ready  Ruths  and  Orpahs  are  gleaning  in  their  stead. 

All  through  the  heated  summer  day  the  Kansas  maidens  slept, 

All  through  the  night,  with  laughter  light,  their  moonlight  vigil  kept ; 

From  set  of  sun  the  kindly  moon  until  the  break  of  day 

Watched  o’er  their  lightsome  harvest- work,  and  cheered  them  on  their  way. 

They  drove  their  handsome  horses  down,  they  drove  them  up  again, 

While  44  click,  click,  click,”  the  rattling  knives  cut  off  the  heavy  grain ; 
Before  it  falls,  around  the  straw  the  waiting  wires  wind, 

And  the  well-ordered  sheaves  are  left  in  still  array  behind. 

So  laughing  girls  the  harvest  reap,  all  chattering  the  while, 

While  44  click,  click,  click,”  the  shears  keep  their  chorus,  mile  by  mile ; 

And  lazy  Morning  blushes  when  she  sees  the  harvest  stands 
In  ordered  files,  those  miles  on  miles,  to  feed  the  hungry  lands. 

Far  in  the  South  from  day  to  day  a living  tide  swept  forth, 

As,  wave  on  wave,  the  herds  of  kine  flowed  slowly  to  the  North. 

Great  broad-horned  oxen,  tender-eyed,  and  such  as  Juno  loved, 

In  troops  no  man  could  number,  across  the  prairie  moved; 

Behind,  along  their  wavy  line,  the  brown  rancheros  rode, 

From  east  to  west,  from  west  to  east,  as  North  the  column  flowed, 

To  keep  the  host  compact  and  close  from  morn  to  setting  sun, 

Nor  on  the  way  leave  one  estray,  as  the  great  tide  poured  on. 

A fair-haired  Saxon  boy  beside  commanded  the  array, 

And  as  it  flowed  along  the  road,  I heard  the  stripling  say, 

“’Tis  God’s  command  these  beeves  shall  stand  upon  the  Cheviot  Hills, 

The  land  to  feed  where  rippling  Tweed  the  lowland  dews  distills,” 

So  the  great  herd  flows  Northward,  as  the  All-Father  wills. 

Far  in  the  North  the  winter’s  gales  blew  sharply  from  northwest, 

And  locked  the  lakes  and  rivers  hard  in  their  icy  rest. 

I saw  men  scrape  the  crystal  lakes  to  clear  them  from  the  snow, 

I saw  them, drive  in  long  straight  lines  the  ice-ploughs  to  and  fro; 

The  blocks  of  amethyst  they  slid  up  to  the  sheltering  shed 
By  the  long  lines  of  ready  rail,  and  as  they  worked  they  said, 

44  Drive  close  the  blocks,  nor  leave  a chink  between  for  breath  of  air, 

Not  winter’s  wind  nor  summer’s  sun  may  ever  enter  there, 

But  square  and  dry  and  hard  and  smooth  the  ice  must  ready  be, 

When  summer  suns  are  blazing,  for  its  journey  to  the  sea, 

To  pack  the  meat  and  keep  it  sweet,  as  the  good  God  commands, 

To  feed  His  hungry  children  in  so  many  waiting  lands.” 

And  far  away  from  Northern  ice  and  drifts  of  crystal  snows, 

On  the  rich  coast  where  deep  and  red  the  Mississippi  flows, 

When  the  thick  sugar-canes  were  ripe  beneath  the  autumn  sun, 

We  listened  for  the  earliest  cock  to  tell  of  day  begun. 

In  the  cool  sugar-house  I slept  upon  my  pallet  bed, 

Where  Pierre  Milhet,  my  princely  host,  had  called  his  men,  and  said, 

44  At  morning’s  call  be  ready  all  to  meet  here  at  the  mill, 

That  not  one  drop  may  lazy  stop  before  the  vats  we  fill. 

What  man  will  be  the  first  at  dawn  from  lazy  sleep  to  rise, 

When  the  first  gray  of  daybreak  pales  in  the  eastern  skies, 

What  man  will  first  his  load  of  cane  fling  down  before  the  door, 

For  that  man’s  wife  I give  as  prize  this  old-time  louis  d’or.” 

And  all  day  long  the  hard-pressed  mules  the  heaps  of  ripened  cane 
Brought  swiftly  to  the  mill,  and  then  rushed  back  to  bring  again, 

That  all  day  long  the  rollers  the  fresh  supply  might  grind, 

Nor  should  one  stalk  be  left  not  gleaned  on  the  intervale  behind. 

So  black  and  white,  wdth  main  and  might,  are  all  united  here, 

Lest  the  harvest  lack  its  sweets  in  God’s  Great  Harvest  Year. 

The  boys  and  girls  the  orchards  thronged  in  those  October  days 
Where  the  golden  sun  shone  hotly  down  athwart  the  purple  haze. 

It  warmed  the  piles  of  ruddy  fruit  which  lay  beneath  the  trees, 

From  which  the  apples,  red  and  gold,  fell  down  with  every  breeze. 

The  smallest  boy  would  creep  along  to  clasp  the  farthest  bough, 

And  throw  the  highest  pippin  to  some  favored  girl  below. 
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The  sound  hard  fruit  with  care  we  chose,  we  wiped  them  clean  and  dry, 

While  in  the  refuse  heaps,  unused,  we  let  the  others  lie. 

For  pigs  and  cows  and  oxen  those,  for  other  lands  were  these. 

And  only  what  was  hard  and  sound  should  sail  across  the  seas. 

Then,  as  the  sun  went  down  too  soon,  we  piled  the  open  crates, 

And  dragged  them  full  where  cellar  cool  threw  wide  its  waiting  gates, 

So  that  the  air  which  circled  there  was  cold,  but  not  too  cold, 

To  keep  for  Eastern  rivalry  our  Western  fruit  of  gold. 

And  as  old  Evans  thoughtful  stood,  and  watched  the  boys  that  day, 

I stood  so  near  that  I could  hear  the  grim  old  Shaker  say, 

“ Shame  on  our  Yankee  orchards,  if  the  fruit  should  not  be  good 
The  year  the  land  at  God’s  command  sends  half  the  world  its  food  l” 

I saw  what  wealth  untold  of  corn  our  gracious  God  bestowed 
As  for  one  autumn  day  I sped  down  the  Rock  River  Road. 

All  night  we  slept,  but  still  we  kept  our  tireless  way  till  morn, 

And,  with  the  light,  on  left  and  right  still  stretched  those  shocks  of  corn. 

A hundred  thousand  girls  that  year  wore  their  engagement  ring, 

And  a hundred  thousand  others  before  another  spring; 

But  when  the  husking  parties  came,  with  all  their  frolic  play, 

The  “corn-fed  maidens”  might  have  kissed  and  kissed  and  kissed  all  day, 

And  although  they  kissed  the  boys  but  once  for  every  thousandth  ear, 

They  would  not  kiss  for  half  the  corn  that  blessed  harvest  year. 

Yet  buxom  girls  and  hearty  boys  were  ready,  as  they  could, 

To  send  love’s  blessing  with  the  trains  that  took  the  world  its  food. 

For  since  God  smiled  upon  His  child,  in  comfort  or  in  care, 

Was  never  yet  such  answer  made  to  all  His  children’s  prayer. 

A northeast  gale,  with  snow  and  hail,  bore  down  upon  the  sea ; 

With  heavy  rolls,  beneath  bare  poles,  we  drifted  to  the  lee. 

When  morning  broke,  the  skipper  spoke,  and  never  sailor  shirked, 

But  with  a will,  though  cold  and  chill,  from  morn  to  night  we  worked. 

Off  in  the  spray  the  livelong  day  our  spinning  lines  we  threw, 

And  on  each  hook  a struggling  fish  back  to  the  deck  we  drew. 

I know  I looked  to  windward  once,  but  the  old  man  scowled,  and  said, 

“ Let  no  man  flinch,  nor  give  an  inch,  before  his  stent  is  made. 

We’ve  nothing  for  it,  shipmates,  but  to  heave  the  lines  and  pull, 

Till  each  man’s  share  has  made  the  fare,  and  every  cask  is  full 

This  is  no  year  for  half  a fare,  for  God  this  year  decreed 

That  the  forty  States  their  hungry  mates  in  all  the  lands  shall  feed.” 

No  interval  nor  hind’rance  the  long  procession  break 
Of  the  Legion  which  the  swine-herds  drive  by  the  City  of  the  Lake. 

Up  death’s  long  way  it  moves  all  day,  unconscious  of  its  fate, 

As  swine  with  boars  contend  to  hurry  forward  to  the  gate. 

Thousands  behind  unwary  crowd  upon  their  leaders’  tracks, 

Nor  hesitate  nor  falter  as  they  near  the  headsman’s  axe. 

For  me,  I stood  away  from  blood  and  the  silent  stroke  of  death, 

Where  they  packed  the  meat  for  the  world  to  eat,  in  the  basement  crypt  beneath. 
I watched  the  task,  as  cask  by  cask  was  rolled  by  stalwart  men, 

And  car  on  car  to  travel  far  was  added  to  the  train ; 

Nor  ceased  it  then,  but  train  on  train  pushed  forth  upon  the  rail, 

Lest  in  some  laud  the  day’s  demand  for  daily  food  should  fail. 

For  there  shall  not  be  a ship  on  the  sea  to  sail,  or  far  or  near, 

But  the  shipmates  shall  bless  the  plenteousness  of  the  Great  Harvest  Year. 

From  last  year’s  rice  the  black  men  the  heaviest  clusters  choose, 

And  cull  and  thresh  from  every  head  the  finest  seed  for  use. 

They  beat  it  clean,  they  clayed  it  well,  and  when  the  field  was  sowed, 

Up  slid  the  sluice,  and  o’er  the  lands  rushed  in  the  waiting  flood, 

And  then,  without  a ripple,  above  the  trenches  stood. 

Soon  through  the  glassy  waters  shot  up  the  needles  green, 

With  not  a tare,  nor  “volunteer,”  nor  choking  weed  between. 

Then,  month  by  month,  the  joints  grew  up,  so  long  and  strong  and  high 
That  the  tall  men  who  hoed  them  last  were  hidden  from  the  sky. 

But,  all  the  same,  when  harvest  came,  their  sickles  cut  them  low, 

And  they  left  the  heads  to  ripen  on  the  stubble  patch  below. 

From  field  to  flats,  in  flats  to  barns,  they  bear  the  rice,  until 
To  thresh  and  beat,  and  clean  and  clear,  they  leave  it  at  the  mill. 

The  yellow  husk  is  torn  away,  and  the  waiting  casks  receive 
The  stream  of  ice-white  jewels  from  the  great  iron  sieve. 

So  the  black  man’s  care  sends  out  his  share,  for  he  knows  that  God  has  said 
That  His  people  here  in  His  Harvest  Year  shall  send  His  world  its  bread. 
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While  fields  were  bright  with  summer  light,  and  heaven  was  all  ablaze, 
O’er  the  broad  Mohawk  pastures  I saw  the  cattle  graze. 

At  early  day  they  take  their  way,  when  cheerful  morning  warns, 

And  slowly  leave  the  shelter  of  the  hospitable  barns. 

The  widow’s  son  drew  all  the  milk  which  the  crowded  bag  would  yield, 
And  sent  his  pretty  Durham  to  her  breakfast  in  the  field. 

One  portion  then  for  the  children’s  bowls  the  urchin  set  away, 

One  part  he  set  for  cream  for  the  next  churning-day; 

But  there  was  left  enough  for  one  little  can  bevside, 

And  with  this  the  thrifty  shaver  to  the  great  cheese  factory  hied. 

His  milk  was  measured  with  the  rest,  and  poured  into  the  stream, 

And  as  he  turned  away  he  met  Van  Antwerp’s  stately  team, 

Which  bore  a hundred  gallons  from  the  milking  of  that  day, 

And  this  was  poured  to  swell  the  hoard  fed  by  that  milky  way. 

The  snowy  curd  is  fitly  stirred,  the  cruel  presses  squeeze 
Until  the  last  weak  drop  has  passed,  and  lo ! the  solid  cheese. 

In  Yorkshire  mill,  on  Snowdon’s  hill,  men  eat  it  with  their  bread, 

Nor  think  nor  ask  of  the  distant  task  of  the  boy  by  whom  they’re  fed. 
But  when  autumn’s  done  the  widow’s  son  stands  at  Van  Antwerp’s  side, 
And  takes  in  his  hand  his  dividend  paid  for  the  milky  tide. 

So  South  and  North  the  food  send  forth  to  meet  the  nation’s  need, 

So  black  and  white,  with  main  and  might,  the  hungry  peoples  feed ; 

Since  God  bade  man  subdue  the  earth,  and  harvest-time  began, 

Never  in  any  land  has  earth  been  so  subdued  by  man. 


Praise  God  for  wheat,  so  white  and  sweet,  of  which  to  make  our  bread ! 
Praise  God  for  yellow  coni,  with  which  His  waiting  world  is  fed  ! 

Praise  God  for  fish  and  flesh  and  fowl,  He  gave  to  man  for  food! 

Praise  God  for  every  creature  which  He  made,  and  called  it  good! 

Praise  God  for  winter’s  store  of  ice!  Praise  God  for  summer’s  heat! 
Praise  God  for  fruit  tree  bearing  seed — u to  you  it  is  for  meat !” 

Praise  God  for  all  the  bounty  by  which  the  world  is  fed! 

Praise  God  His  children  all  to  whom  He  gives  their  daily  bread ! 


^tutor's  feij  Cfmtr. 


MR.  WHIPPLE’S  paper  on  Rufus  Choate  in 
the  November  number  of  this  Magazine  was  a 
delightful  sketch  of  a delightful  man.  It  appear- 
ed simultaneously  with  a new  issue  of  Professor 
Brown’s  biography,  and  with  the  publication  of  a 
volume  of  Mr.  Choate’s  speeches  and  orations,  and 
naturally  renews,  in  a time  of  less  heat  than  that 
in  which  he  lived,  reflection  upon  the  character 
and  career  of  one  of  the  most  striking  American 
figures  of  the  last  generation.  Mr.  Whipple’s  ar- 
ticle upon  Choate,  like  Mr.  Lodge’s  upon  Timothy 
Pickering,  shows  how  vivid  and  complete  a per- 
sonal sketch  may  be  made.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
proof  that  the  author  of  such  a sketch  is  justi- 
fied in  undertaking  it,  that  the  excellence  of  his 
work  spares  the  reader  the  necessity  of  going 
over  his  material.  The  trouble  with  many  biog- 
raphies, as  we  said  last  month,  is  that  they  are 
merely  accumulations  of  material  for  biography. 
A biographer  is  an  artist  who  paints  a picture, 
not  a tyro  who  sets  a palette. 

The  impression  that  Mr.  Choate  leaves  upon 
the  younger  men  of  his  generation,  and  who  knew 
something  of  his  kindly  nature,  his  generous  heart, 
is  that  of  a man  born  out  of  time,  as  his  contem- 
porary Mr.  Sumner  was  especially  born  at  the  very 
moment  to  secure  his  good  fame.  It  is  easy  to 
see  in  the  two  interesting  volumes  of  Mr.  Pierce 
which  tell  the  story  of  Sumner’s  youth  that  at  an 
earlier  or  later  epoch  he  might  have  taken  a less 
prominent  part  in  the  action  of  his  time  and  coun- 


try. Mr.  Sumner  came  forward  into  public  life  as 
the  successor  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  with  character, 
convictions,  and  gifts  which  especially  and  amply 
fitted  him  for  the  great  controversy  in  which  he,  and 
not  Mr.  Webster,  really  represented  his  State  and 
New  England  and  the  inevitable  course  of  events. 
The  Whig  sentiment  at  that  time  dominant  in 
Massachusetts  was  confounded  by  such  a success- 
or to  the  “godlike”  Webster.  “The  people  of 
Massachusetts,”  said  its  chief  organ,  “ did  not 
wish  his  election.”  But  could  that  people  have 
foreseen  the  immediate  future,  and  could  they 
have  read  at  once  and  truly  the  character  of  the 
“ theorist”  and  “ scholar”  and  “ closet”  statesman 
at  whom  the  organ  sneered,  they  would  have  seen 
the  one  man  in  their  State  expressly  fitted  for  his 
place,  the  Samson  whose  flowing  locks  of  strength 
no  Delilah  could  shear. 

Of  the  Whig  sentiment,  however,  which  would 
not  yield,  which  defied  the  rising  tide  of  conscience, 
and  doggedly  appealed  to  those  who  were  staking 
all  upon  a principle  to  conquer  their  prejudices — 
of  that  day  when  it  seemed  that  Hutchinson 
was  once  more  contesting  with  Sam  Adams  the 
control  of  Massachusetts — Mr. -Webster  was  the 
great  representative,  and  Mr.  Choate  was  his  lieu- 
tenant. Not  all  his  charm,  not  the  wealth  of  his 
learning,  nor  the  sparkle  of  his  wit,  nor  the  fire 
and  grace  of  his  oratory,  nor  his  sweet  and  gra- 
cious nature,  could  atone  for  what  seemed  Choate’s 
recreancy  to  the  high  and  characteristic  conviction 
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of  New  England.  On  the  very  Fourth  of  July  it- 
self he  marshalled  the  splendors  of  his  rhetoric 
to  strike  the  public  conscience  blind  to  slavery, 
and  while  Kansas  lay  bleeding  he  went  over  open- 
ly into  the  camp  of  the  foe.  These  were  acts  that 
could  not  be  condoned  by  the  conscience  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. They  have  never  been  forgiven,  and 
they  affected  the  judgment  of  his  contemporaries 
so  that  Mr.  Choate  has  not  had  the  just  renown 
of  his  remarkable  gifts  and  graces. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  of  Choate,  as  of  Webster, 
that  he  was  not  all  insensible  to  the  spirit  of 
his  time  and  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived. 
In  his  speeches  on  Plymouth  Rock  and  at  Niblo’s 
Garden,  Webster  spoke  in  full  sympathy  with 
American  ideas;  and  in  his  speech  in  1844  be- 
fore the  Young  Men’s  Whig  Club  of  Boston,  upon 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  Choate,  begging  the  an- 
nexationists to  pause,  reminded  them  that  “a 
public  opinion  has  been  generated,  has  been  or- 
ganized, wholly  new,  aggressive,  intolerant  of  the 
sight,  intolerant  of  the  cry,  of  man  in  chains.” 
But  in  the  same  address  he  appealed  to  the  love 
of  that  Union  which  44  neither  the  small  gascon- 
ades of  nullifiers  nor  the  gloomy  ravings  of  fanat- 
ics have  chilled ;”  and  that  was  the  shibboleth 
which  showed  that  he  did  not  comprehend  the 
44  irrepressible  conflict  between  opposing  and  en- 
during forces.”  As  the  lines  were  drawn — the 
deep,  wide,  significant  lines — they  separated  Web- 
ster and  his  most  captivating  and  powerful  ally 
from  the  conscience  of  their  State  and  the  move- 
ment of  their  country. 

As  a lawyer,  Mr.  Choate  will  live  in  the  books 
and  the  admiring  and  fascinated  traditions  of  the 
profession ; as  a statesman  he  left  no  sign ; and 
it  is  as  an  orator  that  he  must  be  known  by  the 
great  general  public.  He  was  one  of  four  great 
orators,  only  one  of  whom  survives,  who  were  of 
the  same  city  and  for  many  years  contemporaries 
— orators  who  are  among  the  most  renowrned  in  our 
history,  and  undoubtedly  the  peers  of  any  who  have 
lived  in  their  time.  Four  more  different  orators, 
however,  could  hardly  be  named  than  Webster,  Ev- 
erett, Choate,  and  Phillips.  The  first  three  were 
in  full  political  sympathy ; the  last  wras  the  voice 
of  what  seemed  to  them  the  very  genius  of  fanat- 
icism and  disorder.  All  were  alike  in  a certain 
scholarly  spirit  and  familiarity  with  the  great 
masters  and  traditions  of  oratory,  and  Choate  and 
Phillips  in  a certain  gayety  of  humor.  They  were 
all  evidently  children  of  the  oldest  community  in 
the  country.  There  wras  nothing  of  the  frontier, 
none  of  the  extravagance  of  half-learning  and  a 
provincial  training,  in  their  discourse.  But  besides 
these  they  had  little  in  common.  The  majestic  and 
solid  simplicity  of  Webster  differs  as  much  from 
the  elaborate  fluency  of  Everett  aB  the  fervid  and 
copious  climaxes  of  Choate  from  the  crisp  and 
brilliant  directness  of  Phillips.  The  last  was  an 
iconoclast ; the  others  sought  to  repair  the  shat- 
tered images  of  Pan. 

It  is  the  fate  of  orators  that  their  contempora- 
ry fame  can  not  be  always  justified  to  posterity, 
because  so  much  of  eloquence  lies  in  the  tone, 
the  glance,  the  action,  the  circumstance,  the  audi- 
ence, the  timeliness  of  the  speaker,  and  the  hear- 
er’s interest.  Jefferson,  when  he  heard  Patrick 
Henry,  said  that  he  could  not  remember  a word 
that  the  orator  said,  but  that  in  hearing  he  was 
flushed  and  heated  as  if  by  fire.  Yet  we  can  read 
any  word  of  Patrick  Henry’s,  even  in  the  famous 


scene  in  the  House  of  Delegates — 44  and  George 
the  Third” — and  wonder  at  our  calmness  as  we 
read.  For  the  words  of  the  oration  are  but  a 
part  of  it.  They  are  seemly  and  formed,  but 
they  are  dry  bones  and  dead.  It  is  only  the 
breath  of  the  living  prophet  that  can  make  them 
live.  At  that  breath  the  form  of  a man  springs 
vast  and  boundless  into  a god,  and  the  words  that 
are  printed  upon  the  impressive  page  burn  and 
blaze  with  celestial  splendor.  The  fame  of  Choate 
must  be,  therefore,  always  half  fabulous  and 
strange ; and  yet  no  one  who  is  sensitive  to  or- 
atory can  read  his  discourses  without  thrills  of 
feeling  and  a glow’  of  pleasure  which  will  suggest 
the  marvellous  immediate  impression  of  their 
delivery. 

His  rhetoric  is  criticised  as  turgid  and  extrav- 
agant, but,  at  least,  its  wonderful  felicity  saves  it 
from  becoming  turgid.  Choate’s  felicity’of  phrase 
is  inimitable,  because  it  is  the  touch  of  a truly 
poetic  imagination.  He  had  the  instinct  of  an 
artist.  The  value  of  rich  and  melodious  words, 
when  fitly  descriptive,  was  as  intuitive  to  him  as 
the  richness  of  color  to  Georgione ; and  many  of 
these  pages  are  as  fascinating  from  the  long  roll- 
ing and  cumulative  cadence  as  Turner’s  water- 
colors  from  the  fruit-like  bloom  of  tinting.  The 
music,  the  association,  the  fitness  of  the  word, 
suggested  to  his  kindled  and  kindling  imagination 
other  images  and  other  thoughts,  and  the  master- 
ful essay  to  grasp  and  hold  them  all  produced 
those  extraordinary,  prolonged,  and  composite 
but  not  obscure  sentences  which  are  found  in  his 
discourses.  Such  sentences  are  not  mere  masses 
and  groups  of  words,  they  are  pictures  in  per- 
spective, each  part  in  place,  and  the  total  impres- 
sion harmonious  and  beautiful.  Coming  to  the 
page  of  Choate  from  the  restrained  and  severe 
and  simple  word  of  Webster,  clearly  defining  the 
thought  as  the  line  of  the  marble  temple  defines 
the  structure  against  the  sky,  the  impassioned 
flow  and  rush,  the  picturesque  and  graphic  de- 
tail, the  swing  and  resonance  of  the  style,  are 
bewildering.  44  It  is  too  fluent,  too  melodious,  too 
facile.  It  is  not  sincere.  This  is  a rhetorician ; 
it  is  not  an  earnest  man  with  something  to  say.” 
This  is  doubtless  the  first  impression  upon  many 
minds.  But  it  is  mistaken.  The  orator  may  be 
w’rong,  but  he  is  sincere.  His  conception  of  the 
Union  and  his  devotion  to  it  are  as  honest  as 
Webster’s,  however  different  the  expression. 
Philip  Sidney  in  his  gay  velvet  doublet  was  as 
hearty  a Protestant  as  William  of  Orange  in  his 
sombre  serge  coat. 

Choate  could  not  be  proposed  as  a model  to 
young  orators,  for  many  reasons,  but  for  this, 
among  others,  that  the  temperament  and  the  im- 
agination from  which  his  oratorical  style  arises 
can  not  be  supplied.  But  certainly  no  one  would 
suggest  that  his  orations  would  be  improved  by 
recasting  them  in  sentences  of  two  lines  com- 
posed of  words  of  one  syllable.  The  penetrating 
sadness  of  his  speech  is  not  external,  it  is  not 
more  or  less  fault  of  style:  it  is  the  consciousness 
in  the  hearer  of  the  blindness  of  the  eyes  above 
the  lyrical  lips ; it  is  the  want  of  that  insight  w hich 
comes  from  strict  confidence  in  moral  principle 
in  the  conduct  of  the  commonwealth  as  in  that 
of  individual  life.  In  1866  he  stood  in  Lowell 
and  said,  in  glowing  and  touching  and  resplendent 
phrase,  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Buchanan  would 
be  “ a victory  of  peace.” — They  are  all  gone,  those 
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days  and  those  men.  But  as  we  follow  the  fas- 
cinating figure  that  Mr.  Whipple  portrays,  we  think 
of  Falkland  astray  in  the  troops  of  the  king. 


Modern'  criticism  has  destroyed  the  authenticity 
of  many  romantic  traditions,  which,  however,  will 
probably  still  survive.  The  very  argument  which 
wounds  them  renews  their  life.  A “ myth”  which 
constantly  re-appears  in  different  countries  and 
under  different  circumstances  has  its  roots  in  hu- 
man nature.  The  story,  whether  specihcally  true 
or  untrue,  typifies  a heroism,  a devotion,  a virtue, 
which  the  common  heart  accepts  as  true,  and  it 
gratefully  repeats  the  tale  from  age  to  age,  to 
stimulate  a kindred  spirit  and  to  inspire  great 
actions.  Niebuhr  disposed  of  the  legendary  tales 
of  Rome,  and  drove  out  of  history  the  kindly  wolf- 
mother  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  one  by  one 
the  quaint  old  stories  have  vanished  into  wind 
myths  and  sun  myths.  The  Colossus  no  longer 
bestrides  the  gate  of  the  harbor  of  Rhodes.  Beli- 
sarius,  blind  and  penniless,  begs  no  more.  There 
was  no  Pope  Joan,  and  Joan  of  Arc  was  not 
burned,  but  married  and  lived  happily  ever  after. 
The  loves  of  Abelard  and  H6loise  are  a historical 
error,  and  Petrarch’s  Laura  is  as  unreal  as  Poe’s 
Leonore.  Saddest  of  all,  William  Tell  shot  no 
apple  from  his  son’s  head,  but  is  a worthy  Swiss 
peasant  inextricably  entangled  in  a Scandinavian 
legend. 

A year  or  two  ago  we  called  attention  to  the 
ravages  of  this  critical  spirit  among  our  own  tra- 
ditions, and  especially  to  the  mortal  blow  that 
had  been  dealt  at  the  famous  tale  of  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  regicide  with  white  locks  and 
venerable  mien  to  lead  the  repulse  of  the  Indian 
attack  upon  Hadley,  in  the  ox-bow  of  the  Con- 
necticut, during  King  Philip’s  war.  It  was  a very 
neat  and  conclusive  blow ; nor  has  any  attempt, 
to  our  knowledge,  ever  been  made  to  break  its 
force.  The  story  was  hunted  down  into  an  unim- 
portant foot-note  in  Hutchinson’s  History , where 
it  rested  solely  upon  a tradition  in  the  Leverett 
family,  and  in  the  light  of  settled  historic  dates 
and  facts  the  beautiful  tradition  disappears  like 
a cloud  in  the  sunrise.  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  the  same  spirit  might  attack  our  romantic 
Revolutionary  traditions,  the  first  and  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  which  is  the  midnight  ride  of 
Paul  Revere.  In  fact,  that  old  story  as  common- 
ly told  has  now  been  touched,  not  in  its  essence, 
but  in  one  of  its  romantic  incidents,  which  has 
been  sung  in  Longfellow’s  delightful  ballad. 

Fortunately  the  Revolution  is  not  so  far  be- 
hind us  that  immediate  descendants  of  its  heroes 
may  not  still  be  found  who  cherish  the  traditions 
of  their  families,  and  who  have  an  unappeasable 
interest  to  find  and  to  tell  the  truth  that  sheds 
lustre  upon  an  ancestor.  Such  a descendant  is 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Holland,  of  Boston,  who  has  just 
privately  published  a handsome  monograph  of 
William  Dawes  and  his  Hide  with  Paul  Revere. 
Mr.  Holland  is  a descendant  of  Mr.  Dawes,  and 
he  was  startled  by  an  article  in  this  Magazine 
fur  May,  1875,  upon  the  expedition  to  Concord, 
which  made  Ebenezer  Dorr  the  companion  of  Re- 
vere— a statement  which  was  repeated  in  the  cen- 
tennial oration  of  that  year  at  Concord.  It  was 
undoubtedly  a misapprehension,  as  the  fact  of 
Dorr’s  agency  proved  to  be  unknown  even  in  his 
own  family.  Mr.  Holland  has  improved  the  oc- 
casion, however,  to  write  a very  interesting  sketch, 
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to  which  he  adds  a copious  and  illustrated  gene- 
alogy of  the  Dawes  family,  and  in  the  course  of 
which  he  deprives  the  story  of  Revere’s  ride  of 
one  of  its  most  striking  incidents.  Mr.  Holland 
exposes  the  general  error  that  Paul  Revere  was 
himself  warned  by  the  lights  hung  in  the  Boston 
steeple.  The  truth  is  that  Revere  caused  them 
to  be  hung  there  to  apprise  those  who  were  on 
the  Charlestown  shore  of  the  departure  of  the 
British.  It  was  after  Revere,  who  was  still  in 
Boston,  knew  of  their  departure  that  he  crossed 
the  river. 

The  probability  of  the  essential  justice  of  the 
destructive  criticisms  upon  familiar  traditions  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  such  a point  as  this  should 
have  been  always  misapprehended,  and  that  al- 
though the  event  was  but  a hundred  years  ago, 
and  was  described  by  the  chief  actor,  there  should 
be  a question  as  to  the  church  upon  which  the 
lantern  was  hung,  and  as  to  the  person  who  hung 
it.  The  only  contemporary  accounts  are  those  of 
Revere  himself  and  Richard  Devens,  and  they  both 
speak  of  “the  North  Church.”  But  the  building 
known  at  that  time  as  “the  old  North  Meeting- 
house” was  so  called  because  it  was  not  a 
“church,”  or  house  of  worship  of  the  English 
Church,  while  Christ  Church,  which  from  its  sit- 
uation and  other  circumstances  would  naturally 
have  been  selected,  was  sometimes  called  the 
North  Church.  Moreover,  it  was  the  sexton  and 
a vestryman  of  Christ  Church  who  were  arrested 
by  the  British,  and  tradition  has  always  favored 
Christ  Church.  As  to  the  person  who  hung  the 
signal  lanterns  out  of  the  belfry,  which  was  a 
most  daring  and  hazardous  deed,  Mr.  Holland  fol- 
lows Mr.  John  Lee  Watson,  of  Orange,  who  in  an 
excellent  paper,  originally  communicated  to  the 
Boston  Advertiser  in  July,  1876,  makes  a very 
strong  case  for  John  Pulling,  the  vestryman,  as 
against  Robert  Newman,  the  sexton,  to  whom  the 
act  has  been  generally  attributed. 

Mr.  Holland’s  sketch  of  William  Dawes  is  the 
portrait  of  a “ high  son  of  liberty,”  like  Revere, 
and  Prescott,  who,  when  Revere  was  stopped  by 
the  British  beyond  Lexington,  leaped  his  horse 
over  a stone  wall  and  spurred  on  to  Concord, 
The  monograph  is  timely  and  valuable,  because 
it  states  simply  and  accurately,  in  the  light  of  all 
the  evidence,  and  w ith  a clear  perception  of  all 
the  misconceptions,  the  facts  of  the  inspiring  and 
heroic  story.  Whatever  befalls  Belisarius,  and 
Abelard  and  H61oise,  and  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes, 
and  William  Tell,  the  two  lanterns  of  Paul  Revere 
will  always  flash  the  signal  to  the  Charlestown 
shore,  while  he  rides  at  full  speed  through  the 
April  night,  rousing  the  country  as  he  goes. 

The  Easy  Chair  of  the  oldest  of  our  popular 
magazines  looks  with  interest  upon  the  changes 
that  are  constantly  occurring  in  periodical  litera- 
ture, and  all  of  which  are  significant.  Twenty- 
six  or  twenty-seven  years  ago,  Dr.  Griswold,  the 
editor  of  a magazine,  wrote  to  Percival  that  he 
would  gladly  pay  him  ten  dollars  for  any  poem 
that  he  would  send  him,  and  that  there  might  be 
no  limit  to  the  generosity,  he  assured  the  shy  and 
solitary  poet,  to  whom  ten  dollars  was  always 
necessary,  that  the  offer  should  remain  open  at 
his  pleasure.  Since  that  day  Mr.  Bonner,  of  the 
Ledger , has  paid  Halleck  and  Longfellow  some- 
thing more  than  ten  dollars  for  a single  poem  of 
moderate  length,  and  Dickens  a hundred  times 
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ten  dollars  for  a short  story.  Our  own  Maga 
long  ago  led  the  way  in  beating  up  recruits  among 
European  authors.  The  most  famous  English 
novelists  of  this  generation  have  made  their  bow 
to  America  in  our  pages,  and  in  writing  his  ad- 
mirable article  for  the  North  American , Mr.  Glad- 
stone but  followed  Castelar,  who  in  his  Harper 
series  gave  us  a most  striking  picture  of  Euro- 
pean republicanism. 

Within  a few  years  the  general  character  of  the 
monthly  magazine  has  singularly  changed.  It  still 
retains  much  of  its  light  and  entertaining  touch ; 
it  is  still  amusing  and  delightful,  and  has  not  lost 
its  44  parlor- window”  aptitude,  but  it  has  added  to 
it  a weight  and  value  of  another  kind.  It  has 
become  a guide  and  instructor  as  well  as  a gay 
and  lively  companion.  Indeed,  the  intellectual 
and  scientific,  the  moral  and  political,  movement 
of  the  time  can  now  best  be  studied  in  the  month- 
ly magazine.  Not  only  the  chief  poets  and  story- 
tellers publish  their  works  first  in  the  magazine, 
but  statesmen  and  divines,  the  leaders  in  science 
and  philosophy,  hasten  to  place  upon  its  pages  the 
latest  thought  and  the  most  recent  discovery. 
The  masters  in  every  department  of  intellectual 
activity  now  address  themselves  to  the  public  in 
this  way,  because  they  feel  instinctively  that  it  is 
the  surest  way  to  the  public  mind  and  heart. 
Literature  of  every  kind  has  so  accumulated,  and 
the  means  of  communication  with  the  public  have 
so  wonderfully  increased,  that  to  wait  to  write  a 
book  is  to  risk  the  general  attention  which  the 
question  demands. 

The  fear  that  this  may  lead  to  superficial  treat- 
ment, even  if  well  founded,  is  set  off  by  the  neces- 
sity of  clearness  and  condensation.  The  perplex- 
ing question  has  long  been,  Who  will  concentrate 
great  libraries  into  a few  books  ? If  a man  would 
be  heard  or  read — that  is  to  say,  if  he  would  make 
his  knowledge  useful — he  must  now  m^ke  it  com- 
pact and  of  attractive  form.  Nor  can  a master 
be  superficial.  The  editor  of  the  magazine  or  pe- 
riodical, therefore,  now  seeks  to  enlist  writers  in 
every  kind,  whether  they  have  been  known  as 
writers  or  not.  There  is  undoubtedly  some  of 
the  old  lyceum  feeling  in  the  new  editing — the 
conviction  that  the  course  must  be  filled  by  noted 
and  conspicuous  men,  whatever  the  reason  of  their 
notability.  But  in  any  case  politics  must  be  dis- 
cussed by  conspicuous  statesmen,  questions  of 
science  by  eminent  scientific  men,  and  questions 
of  theology  by  famous  theologians.  Yet  a few 
years  ago  politics  and  science  and  theology  were 
not  welcome  in  the  magazines.  They  wrere  left  to 
the  forum,  to  the  lecture-room,  the  newspaper,  the 
pulpit,  and  the  book.  At  this  moment  Mr.  Glad- 
stone adds  to  his  other  renown  that  of  being  the 
most  affluent  and  desirable  magazinist  in  Eng- 
land, and  unquestionably  there  is  no  other  way  in 
which  he  could  speak  so  satisfactorily  and  so  im- 
mediately to  so  immense  an  audience.  Indeed,  the 
change  in  periodical  literature  is  shown  most 
strikingly  by  the  fact  that  a man  like  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  the  typical  magazinist  to-day,  and  a man 
like  Charles  Lamb  sixty  years  ago. 

It  is  now  necessary,  as  we  said,  for  any  one 
who  would  keep  pace  with  the  various  movements 
of  the  time  to  read  the  magazines.  The  feeling 
that  much  reading  of  newspapers  “ fritters  away” 
the  mind  is  true  only  of  the  reading  of  petty  per- 
sonal politics  and  of  accidents  and  gossip.  There 
has  been  recently  as  sound  and  valuable  writing 


upon  financial  subjects  in  many  of  our  own  news- 
papers as  there  is  in  Adam  Smith,  or  in  any  other 
more  modem  master  of  economical  and  monetary 
science.  And  there  is  no  more  significant  or 
promising  fact  than  that  by  the  change  of  which 
we  are  speaking  the  freshest,  fullest,  and  most 
valuable  thought  and  result  are  brought  cheaply 
and  alluringly  to  the  hand  and  eye  of  every  one 
who  can  read.  It  is  by  no  means  “a  waste  of 
time,”  therefore,  to  read  44  the  current  periodical 
literature  of  the  day  it  is  the  only  way  by  which 
the  general  reader  can  keep  himself  well  informed. 
Special  students  will  of  course  pursue  their  spe- 
cial studies,  and  they  too  will  find  the  articles  of 
which  we  speak  a necessary  part  of  such  studies. 

These  reflections  suggest  an  improvement  of 
the  text  appropriate  to  the  season.  For  what  can 
be  a more  delightful  gift — a gift  of  perpetually 
renewing  delight  to  any  intelligent  friend — than 
a year’s  subscription  to  some  one  or  more  of  these 
entertaining  and  instructive  periodicals?  Mod- 
esty naturally  forbids  the  mention  of  one  popular 
and  interesting  magazine  as  peculiarly  fitted  for 
such  a gift,  but  among  many  the  well-meaning 
philanthropist  can  not  go  astray.  Especially  at 
this  Christmas  season,  when  the  conflict  of  choice 
is  so  incessant  and  exasperating,  when  the  mind 
is  tossed  uncertain  from  the  Japanese  bazar  to- 
the  jewellers’  cases,  and  from  the  decorative  art 
rooms  to  the  picture-gallery,  when  even  the  wares 
of  the  furnishing  store  masquerade  as  objets  de 
virtu , and  the  usefulness  of  many  gifts  is  lost  in 
their  beauty,  what  can  be  more  tranquillizing  and 
more  reasonable  than  a resolution  to  provide  for 
the  beloved  recipient  of  a prospective  present  a 
charming  surprise  for  every  month  in  the  year, 
with  a train  of  new  and  wider  knowledge  ? This 
is  contained  in  the  modest  subscription  to  a peri- 
odical of  the  kind  we  have  mentioned — a mirror 
of  the  age,  a microcosm  of  contemporary  genius 
and  research  and  thought,  a handy  library,  a vinai- 
grette of  the  very  attar  of  current  wit  and  w isdom. 


In  the  number  of  this  Magazine  for  November* 
1867,  there  was  an  article  by  our  old-time  and 
welcome  correspondent 44  Porte  Crayon”  (General 
D.  M.  Strother),  called  44  Personal  Recollections 
of  the  War.”  It  was  written  when  feelings  were 
warm,  and  when,  necessarily,  evidence  could  not 
always  be  weighed  properly  and  justice  done. 
There  were  some  statements  in  the  article  which 
reflected  upon  the  conduct  of  General  Fitz-John 
Porter  on  the  field  of  the  second  Manassas  battle, 
and  which  have  been  since  cited  to  his  injury  in 
many  quarters.  But  various  facts  having  been 
called  to  his  attention,  General  Strother  carefully 
went  over  the  subject  in  the  light  of  fresh  knowl- 
edge, and  having  found  reason  to  reconsider  his 
earlier  conclusions,  has  addressed  a letter  to  Gen- 
eral Porter  withdrawing  his  original  statement. 
The  letter  is  dated  on  the  4th  of  July,  1878,  and 
its  publication  has  been  delayed  until  all  the  tes- 
timony before  the  Board  of  Inquiry  into  the  case 
of  General  Porter  had  been  submitted.  That  case 
having  been  closed,  although,  as  we  write,  no  de- 
cision has  been  rendered,  wre  very  gladly  publish 
General  Strother’s  letter.  Whatever  may  be  the 
judgment  of  this  tribunal  upon  the  justice  of 
General  Porter’s  condemnation  by  the  first  board, 
a letter  like  that  of  General  Strother  throws  a 
light  upon  the  possibility  of  serious  error  in  the 
estimate  of  that  conduct  of  General  Porter  which. 
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has  been  so  severely  censured.  The  subject  was 
very  carefully  and  fully  investigated,  with  all  ac- 
cessible testimony,  by  the  authors  of  Harper's 
Pictorial  History  of  the  Rebellion , and  they  were 
unable  to  reach  a conclusion  of  decided  censure. 
The  persistence  of  General  Porter  in  seeking  a 
re-opening  of  the  case,  with  the  risk  of  confirma- 
tion of  the  original  judgment,  shows  a confidence 
in  the  rectitude  of  his  conduct  which  certainly 
commends  him  to  the  good  wishes  of  the  com- 
munity. 

“ BnmsT  Spuing  8,  Wist  Virginia, 
July  4,  187a 

“ General  Fiiz-John  Porter : 

44  Dear  Sir, — Your  courteous  letter  calling  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a certain  publication  of 
mine  has  done  you  much  injury,  and  is  still  used 
to  your  detriment,  furnishes  me  the  desired  op- 
portunity of  fulfilling  a duty  to  you,  to  myself,  and 
to  the  public,  by  correcting  an  error  into  which  I 
had  inadvertently  fallen,  and  may  have  led  others. 

“In  the  ninth  paper  of  my  ‘Personal  Recollec- 
tions of  the  War,’  which  appeared  in  Harper's 
Magazine  of  November,  1867,  in  summing  up  the 
incidents  of  the  battles  near  Groveton,  28th, 
29th,  and  30th  of  August,  1862,  I made  certain 
statements  respecting  the  movements  and  posi- 
tion of  the  enemy’s  forces,  as  follows : 1 On  the 
morning  of  the  29th,  General  Lee  took  breakfast 
at  a house  west  of  Thoroughfare  Gap.  Riding 
forward  rapidly,  they  passed  Longstreet,  moving 
through  the  Gap  at  the  head  of  the  column,  some 
short  distance  on  the  eastern  side.  They  marched 
left  in  front,  Hood’s  division  leading.  This  divis- 
ion reached  the  field  and  formed  on  Jackson’s 


right  after  sunset  on  the  29th,  and  immediate- 
ly thereafter  became  engaged  with  a portion  of 
M ‘Dowell’s  command,  as  before  stated.  Other 
portions  of  Longstreet’s  command  arrived  and 
took  position  during  the  night.  On  the  morning 
of  the  30th  (Saturday),  Longstreet’s  command 
was  all  up  except  Anderson’s  division,  which  had 
not  yet  reached  the  field.  The  absence  of  thiB 
division,  and  a feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  Por- 
ter’s forces  and  intentions,  induced  General  Lee 
to  remain  on  the  defensive  during  the  forenoon 
of  Saturday.  About  one  o’clock  p.m.  Anderson 
arrived,  and  the  rebel  commander  immediately 
commenced  his  preparations  for  an  aggressive 
movement.’ 

“The  information  upon  which  this  statement 
is  founded,  derived  from  a conversation  with  one 
of  General  Lee’s  staff  officers,  and  incidentally 
corroborated  by  other  Confederate  officers  who 
participated  in  the  actions,  seemed  to  me  at  the 
time  so  satisfactory  and  conclusive  that  I felt 
justified  in  accepting  it  as  history. 

“ Since  that  time  I have  had  conclusive  proofs 
that  this  theory  of  the  enemy’s  movements  could 
not  be  sustained.  I have  therefore  concluded 
that  there  must  have  been  an  entire  misunder- 
standing between  that  officer  and  myself,  and 
without  permitting  any  question  of  the  sincerity 
of  either  party  in  the  conversation,  I am  now  con- 
vinced that  the  statement,  as  published,  is  erro- 
neous in  all  important  particulars,  and  that  all 
reflections  upon  your  conduct  based  upon  it  must 
be  reconsidered. 

“ I am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 
“David  H.  Strother.” 


(Eiiitnr's  I’iternrq  Utrorii. 


f jlHE  second  edition  of  President  Porter’s  book 
JL  on  American  Colleges 1 is  made  doubly  accept- 
able by  a considerable  supplement  of  new  and 
timely  matter  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  liberal 
education.  In  an  interesting  preliminary  chapter 
he  recounts  the  indictments  that  have  been  urged 
against  our  college  system  during  fifty  years  past, 
and  outlines  the  changes  which  have  been  wrought 
in  it  by  innovations  upon  the  methods  of  the  old- 
er institutions  or  by  the  establishment  of  new 
ones.  Among  other  particulars  he  shows  that 
these  changes  tend  toward  the  substitution  of  the 
system  of  elective  studies  for  a fixed  uniform 
classical  course;  a larger  infusion  of  utilitarian 
at  the  expense  of  classical  studies ; and,  at  a sim- 
ilar cost,  greater  prominence  to  English  literature, 
the  modem  languages  and  modem  history,  civil 
and  political  law,  natural  history,  mechanics,  and 
the  applied  sciences.  The  conclusion  at  which 
he  arrives  is,  that  while  our  college  system  is  not 
faultless,  but  is  susceptible  to  important  improve- 
ments, yet  its  principal  features  may  be  triumph- 
antly vindicated.  This  is  the  task  with  which 
Dr.  Porter  grapples  in  fourteen  able  papers,  in 
which  he  considers  seriatim  the  distinguishing 
features  of  our  colleges,  ranging  his  inquiries  un- 


1  The  American  Colleges  and  the  American  Public. 
With  At  ter-Thoughts  on  College  and  8chool  Education. 
By  Noaji  Portkr^  D.D.-LL.P.,  President  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. 12mo,  pp  408.  New  York : Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons. 


der  the  following  heads : the  studies  to  be  pur- 
sued, the  curriculum  to  be  enforced,  the  relative 
value  of  text-books  and  lectures,  the  advantages 
and  evils  of  the  common  life  of  the  college  and 
of  the  dormitory  and  class  systems,  the  religious 
character  of  colleges,  and  their  relationship  to  one 
another  and  to  schools  of  science.  He  maintains 
that  for  the  years  appropriated  to  school  and  ool- 
lege  training  there  is  no  study  so  well  adapted  to 
mental  discipline  as  the  study  of  language,  and 
that  the  study  of  the  classical  languages  is  the 
best  form  of  this  discipline ; that  the  curriculum 
should  be  a prescribed  but  not  absolutely  inelas- 
tic one,  and  should  not  be  left  to  the  option  or 
caprice  of  an  inexperienced  student;  that  instruc- 
tion by  lectures,  though  attractive  to  the  teacher 
who  consults  his  ease,  is  not  as  profitable  to  the 
pupil  as  recitations  from  text-books ; that  daily 
recitations  are  preferable  to  occasional  examina- 
tions, inasmuch  as  they  require  more  constant 
training  and  application ; that  the  community  life 
of  the  college  is  refining  and  strengthening  to  the 
manners,  the  morals,  and  the  intellect ; that  resi- 
dence in  dormitories  is  more  energizing  and  lib- 
eralizing, safer  morally,  and  less  expensive  than 
residence  in  lodgings.  Other  chapters  are  devoted 
to  the  more  general  questions  of  the  constitution, 
government,  and  administration  of  colleges ; and 
in  addition  there  are  six  brief  “after-thoughts,” 
in  which  the  author  brings  together  the  latest  re- 
sults of  his  ripe  observation  and  experience,  on 
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the  importance  of  good  preparatory  schools,  on 
the  class  system,  on  classical  study  and  instruc- 
tion, on  the  manners  and  morals  of  colleges,  on 
the  ideal  American  university,  and  on  the  co-edu- 
cation of  the  sexes. 

Of  less  intrinsic  value  than  President  Porter’s 
thoughtful  inquiries,  and  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
hand-book  for  the  information  of  parents  and 
students,  is  Professor  Thwing’s  little  volume  en- 
titled American  Colleges}  This  information  takes 
the  form  of  a recital  of  the  studies  pursued,  the 
instruction  dispensed,  and  the  expense  incurred 
in  certain  specified  colleges,  and  comprises  a run- 
ning comparative  view  of  the  characteristics  of 
each. 

In  four  strong  essays  Professor  Hitchcock  de- 
scribes the  origin,  development,  nature,  and  tend- 
encies of  Socialism ,*  and  its  monstrous  outgrowth 
Communism,  and  depicts  the  instrumentalities, 
material,  moral,  social,  financial,  industrial,  and 
political,  which  have  given  both  an  increased  mo- 
mentum at  this  time,  and  have  elevated  one  of 
them  into  a “ terrible  menace”  against  civilized 
society.  The  subjects  of  the  several  essays  are 
44 Socialism  in  General,”  “Communistic  Social- 
ism,” “Anti-Communistic  Socialism,”  and  “Chris- 
tian Socialism ;”  and  in  them  the  distinctive  and 
sometimes  antagonistic  qualities  of  each,  and  also 
their  distinguishing  characteristics  for  greater  or 
less  degrees  of  evil  in  different  lands,  are  discrim- 
inated and  analyzed  with  great  clearness. 

The  letters  of  a man  to  the  dearest  members 
of  his  family,  if  they  fail  to  show  us  all  the  sides 
of  his  character,  have  at  least  the  merit  of  pre- 
senting portions  of  it,  either  the  best  or  the  worst, 
in  their  natural  colors.  We  may  be  sure  he  is 
not  posing  in  them  for  public  effect,  or  masking 
his  thoughts  and  feelings  to  promote  or  defeat  a 
party  or  a policy.  The  Letters ‘ of  Bismarck  to 
his  wife,  sister,  and  others  are  emphatically  of 
this  kind,  and  their  unstudied  periods  place  the 
astute  diplomatist  and  iron-willed  minister  in  far 
more  engaging  lights  than  those  in  which  he  is 
usually  painted.  Written  during  his  youth,  dur- 
ing the  first  years  of  his  marriage,  during  his  dip- 
lomatic missions  to  foreign  governments,  during 
the  period  of  the  Parliamentary  struggles  in  Ger- 
many, during  the  Austrian  war,  and  from  before 
Sedan,  the  most  of  them  were  addressed  to  his 
wife  or  sister,  and  there  are  a few  to  intimate 
friends.  Those  to  the  former  two  are  peculiarly 
genial  and  unrestrained,  and  exhibit  his  native 
playfulness,  his  habit  of  extracting  pleasure  from 
trifles,  his  tenderness  and  humor,  his  garrulous 
and  affectionate  responsiveness,  and  his  hopes, 
feelings,  and  aspirations.  In  some  of  the  earliest 
of  these  he  playfully  and  almost  prophetically 
pictures  himself  as  the  peer  of  princes,  or  as  ren- 
dering important  services  to  the  state.  Those 
which  are  the  most  attractive,  however,  are  the 
ones  in  which  he  busies  himself  with  home  affairs, 
and  reveals  his  filial  reverence,  fraternal  affection, 
and  absorbing  conjugal  love.  Two  of  the  latest 
in  the  collection  belong  to  another  class,  and  are 


» American  Colleges . Their  Students  and  Work.  By 
Charles  F.  Thwing.  12mo,  pp.  159.  New  York:  G. 
P.  Putnam ’8  Sons. 

s Socialism.  By  Roswell  T>.  Hitohoook,  D.D.  12mo, 
pp.  111.  New  York:  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Co. 

4 Prince  Bismarck's  Letters  to  his  Wife,  Sister , and 
Others,  from  1844  to  1870.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  Fitzii.  Masse.  12mo,  pp.  259.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


very  remarkable,  the  one  being  an  earnest  re- 
sponse to  a question  put  to  him  “in  Christ’s 
name”  by  a person  whom  he  esteemed,  in  which 
he  declares  his  faith  in  Christ  and  reverence  for 
religion,  and  defends  the  motives  that  inspired 
his  political  actions ; and  the  other,  written  to  his 
wife  just  after  the  battle  of  Sedan,  gives  his  esti- 
mate of  the  effects  of  that  decisive  conflict,  and 
describes  his  memorable  interview  with  the  fallen 
Emperor  on  the  morning  after  the  battle. 

There  is  an  agreeable  blending  of  personal  ana 
of  the  man  and  appreciative  criticism  of  the  poet 
in  Mr.  Calvert’s  Study  of  Wordsworth * Indeed, 
its  chief  attractiveness  is  due  to  the  skill  with 
which  the  author  shows  how  the  writings  of  the 
poet  influenced  the  character  and  intellect  of  the 
man,  and  again  how  his  poetic  communings  and 
outpourings  took  their  hues  from  his  personal 
character.  The  volume  carries  us  over  some  of 
the  most  interesting  events  of  the  poet’s  life,  in- 
troduces us  to  some  of  his  most  treasured  com- 
panionships, and  admits  us  to  familiar  views  of 
him  while  engaged  on  his  most  celebrated  poems. 
Besides,  there  are  copious  versions  of  Words- 
worth’s critical  estimates  of  other  poets  and  of 
himself,  and  genial  criticisms,  estimates,  and  anal- 
yses of  the  poet’s  greatest  productions. 

The  five  individuals  introduced  to  us  in  Mr. 
Hamerton’s  Modem  Frenchmen ® are  so  nearly 
unknown,  even  as  celebrities,  to  American  readers, 
that  their  biographies  lack  an  important  ante- 
cedent element  of  interest.  This  drawback  is 
amply  compensated  for,  however,  by  the  skill 
with  which  Mr.  Hamerton  piques  our  curiosity, 
and  the  tact  with  which  he  conciliates  our  sym- 
pathy and  excites  our  admiration  for  the  person- 
ages he  depicts.  The  subjects  of  the  sketches 
are  Victor  Jacquemont,  an  eminent  traveller  and 
naturalist,  whose  life  was  devoted  to  science  and 
humanity ; Henri  Perreyve,  an  ecclesiastic  and  ora- 
tor, who  combined  singular  purity  with  greatness 
of  religious  power  and  commanding  qualities  of 
leadership;  Francis  Rude,  groat  as  a sculptor, 
but  devoted  to  the  austere  duties  of  home  and 
family ; Jean  Jacques  Amp&re,  an  industrious  his- 
torian, archaeologist,  and  traveller;  and  Henri  Reg- 
nault,  a glowing  painter  and  zealous  patriot  Ail 
were  men  of  vigor  and  intensity,  whose  tenacity 
of  purpose  overcame  apparently  insuperable  ob- 
stacles, and  whose  engaging  personal  qualities 
won  the  love  of  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
them.  Mr.  Hamerton  paints  the  personal,  social, 
and  intellectual  characters  of  these  men  with  a 
loving  hand ; and  his  sketches  possess  the  high 
merit — which  gives  value  to  the  best  biography — 
of  encouraging  effort  and  stimulating  emulation 
in  things  worthy  by  the  influence  of  noble  exam- 
ples. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  more  agreeably 
contrasted  revivals  of  the  romantic  literature  of 
a by-gone  generation  than  are  furnished  in  late 
numbers  of  the  “ Franklin  Square  Library,”  repro- 
ducing Miss  Burney’s  Evelina1  and  Fonblanque’s 


5 Wordsxcorth:  A Biographic  JEsthetic  Study.  By 
Gborok  II.  Calvert.  12mo,  pp.  232.  Boston:  Lee 
and  Shepard. 

• Modern  Frenchmen.  Five  Biographies.  By  Philip 
Gilbert  Hamerton.  12mo,  pp.  442.  Boston  : Roberts 
Brothers. 

7 Evelina ; orx  The  History  of  a Young  Lady's  Intro - 
duction  to  the  World.  By  Miss  Bcrnky  (Madame  D’Ar- 
iilay).  4to,  pp.  81.  “ Franklin  Square  Library.”  New 
York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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Bachelor  of  the  Albany*  The  former,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  novel  of  the  Richardson  school, 
spins  out  the  thread  of  her  delightful  verbosity 
into  an  exciting  detail  of  the  fluctuating  pangs 
and  delights  of  love,  and  keeps  the  reader  on  ten- 
ter-hooks of  suspense  by  the  recital  of  the  num- 
berless trying  or  provoking  mutations  which  befall 
its  rather  verdant,  but  beautiful,  much  persecuted, 
and  ultimately  happy  heroine.  The  other,  with 
the  grim  or  sparkling  wit  and  polished  antithesis 
that  characterized  the  literature  of  a later  day,  por- 
trays the  forced  relentings  of  a cynical  and  wom- 
an-hating bachelor  under  the  combined  influences 
of  a genial  English  home,  and  of  a bright,  spirit- 
ed, lovely,  and  arch-tongued  English  girl.  The 
trying  situations  of  the  heroine  in  Evelina , which 
test  her  love  and  develop  and  solidify  her  char- 
acter, and  the  whimsical  dilemmas  and  comical 
incidents  and  mishaps  which  befall  the  crusty 
bachelor  of  the  Albany,  and  tumble  his  edifice  of 
sybaritic  self-enjoyment  to  the  ground,  belong  to 
widely  opposite  regions  of  invention,  and  repre- 
sent widely  different  as  well  as  distant  stages  in 
the  development  of  our  modern  novel. 

Mr.  James  discriminates  judiciously  when  he 
styles  The  European a®  a sketch  rather  than  a nov- 
el It  is,  indeed,  a series  of  brilliant  sketches, 
held  together  by  a slight  thread  of  continuity, 
but  lacking  the  intimate  fusion  of  parts  essential 
to  narrative  or  dramatic  unity.  Mr.  James  de- 
scribes street  scenes,  houses,  gardens,  and  coun- 
try sights  and  sounds  better  than  he  does  human 
characters,  apparently  because  the  former  are  con- 
scientious copies  from  a model,  while  his  men  and 
women  are  fictions  of  the  intellect  merely,  whom 
he  makes  known  to  us  by  description  and  asser- 
tion instead  of  by  the  natural  unfolding  of  their 
dispositions  and  characters  through  the  medium 
of  their  thinkings  and  sayings  and  doings.  In- 
teresting studies,  therefore,  as  his  portraitures  in 
The  Europeans  unquestionably  are,  and  although 
his  actors  are  cleverly  conceived  and  placed  in 
lights  and  situations  ingeniously  contrived  to  af- 
ford entertainment,  they  do  not  seem  sufficiently 
real  to  rouse  our  sympathies  and  to  give  the  sem- 
blance of  probability  to  fiction. 

The  reader  of  Avid  Lang  Syn^°  will  pay  it  the 
involuntary  compliment  of  wishing  it  twice  as 
long  as  it  is.  There  is  not  a dry  or  tedious  page 
in  it;  its  characters  are  strongly  contrasted  or 
harmoniously  blended ; and  its  incidents  are  excit- 
ing and  dramatic  without  being  sensational.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  an  old  English  sea-coast  town,  just 
after  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  during  the  struggle 
between  England  and  France  for  the  naval  su- 
premacy, and  the  narrative  is  largely  colored  by 
the  stirring  events  by  land  and  sea  that  were  then 
being  enacted.  The  story  hinges  upon  the  inno- 
cent loves  and  secret  marriage  of  two  inexperi- 
enced young  people  belonging  to  widely  different 
stations,  for  whom  our  sympathies  are  enlisted  by 
their  excellences  of  mind  and  person,  and  by  the 
sore  trials  and  sorrows  resulting  from  their  irreg- 
ular step.  The  style  reminds  us  of  that  most 


* The  Bachelor  of  the  A Ibany . A Novel.  4tO,  pp.  46. 
“ Franklin  Square  Library.”  New  York : Harper  and 
Brothers. 

* The  Europeans,  A Sketch.  By  Hxnry  James,  Jun. 
ltmo,  pp.  261.  Boston : Houghton,  Osgood,  and  Co. 

10  Auld  Lang  Syne,  A Novel.  By  the  author  of 
The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor.  4to,  pp.  40.  41  Franklin 
Square  Library.”  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 


fascinating  story-teller  of  modern  times,  the  au- 
thor of  Loma  Boone : there  is  the  same  lavishly 
beautiful  descriptions  of  natural  objects,  the  same 
collocations  of  neatly  quaint  or  novel  and  express- 
ive phrases,  the  same  trick  of  packing  sentence 
within  sentence  like  a nest  of  boxes  in  a cabinet, 
and  the  same  wizard  faculty  of  unfolding  a story 
so  that  we  forget  that  it  is  fiction. 

Three  more  charming  or  more  thoroughly  health- 
ful stories  than  those  from  An  Old  Dutch  Toum,n 
by  Rev.  Robert  Lowell,  are  rarely  met  with. 
Graceful  and  tender,  gravely  quaint  or  brightly 
gay,  gently  sad  or  lambent  with  humor,  they  are 
also  aromatic  with  the  odor  of  a not  too  distant 
antiquity,  which  imparts  to  them  the  sweetness 
of  a ballad  or  a legend.  Each  of  them  embodies 
some  passages,  real  or  traditional,  in  the  life  of  a 
half-slumbering  Dutch  town  in  the  interior  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  describes  the  various  folk 
who  moved  therein  some  fifty  or  a hundred  years 
ago,  together  with  their  old  habits  and  customs, 
old  houses,  old  wavs,  old  furniture,  and  old-fash- 
ioned sayings  and  doings  and  dealings.  The  first 
of  the  stories  is  entitled  u Abram  Van  Zandt,  the 
Man  in  the  Picture,"  and  its  plot  is  built  round 
a weird  fancy  of  one  of  its  characters  that  the 
figure  of  a man  dimly  descried  in  one  of  the  cor- 
ners of  an  old  picture  by  Vander  Velde,  which 
had  come  into  his  possession  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, exerted  an  influence  upon  his  actions 
and  destiny  by  means  of  some  mysterious  affinity 
of  identity.  The  second  story  of  the  series  is  a 
love  tale,  remarkable  for  its  powerful  contrasts 
of  light  and  shade,  of  overflowing  gladness  and 
melting  sorrow’.  The  last  is  a quaint  realistic 
painting  of  character  and  manners,  abounding,  as 
do  both  the  others,  in  descriptive  episodes  of  great 
delicacy. 

The  author  of  Cupid  and  the  Sphinx 15  contrives 
very  cleverly  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone. 
While  he  entertains  us  with  an  animated  tran- 
script of  his  experiences  in  Egypt,  and  of  the  im- 
pressions made  upon  him  by  its  people  and  an- 
tiquities, he  also  weaves  for  our  amusement  a 
quiet  though  not  uneventful  love  story,  which  is 
none  the  less  attractive  for  being  composed  of 
several  strands.  It  might  be  objected  that  there 
is  an  excess  of  sentimentality  in  the  abstract 
and  of  intellectual  rhapsodizing,  and  that  the  dia- 
logue is  sometimes  inconsequential  and  pedantic ; 
but  still  the  romance  challenges  our  sympathies, 
and  many  of  the  incidents  which  give  it  shape 
and  color  are  spirited  and  natural. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  of  tasks  is  properly 
and  with  due  brevity  to  characterize  a novel 
which  is  without  striking  merits  or  defects.  Such 
novels  are  as  haid  to  define  or  classify  as  the  av- 
erage men  and  women  who  make  up  the  mass  of 
mankind — who  arc  conspicuous  neither  by  their 
virtues  nor  vices,  their  beauty  or  ugliness,  their 
abilities  or  performances,  and  whose  lives,  if  not 
absolutely  level,  never  rise  to  any  great  heights  or 
sink  to  any  considerable  depths.  Of  this  neutral 
tint  are  the  two  novels,  A Woman's  Word 15  and 


11  A Story  or  2Y oo  from  an  Old  Dutch  Town,  By 
Robert  Lowell.  12mo,  pp.  322.  Boston : Roberta 
Brothers. 

19  Cupid  and  the  Sphinx.  By  Harford  Flemming. 
12mo,  pp.  434.  New  York  : G.  P.  Pntnam’s  Sons. 

l*  A Woman’s  Word , and  How  She  Kent  It.  By  Vir- 
ginia F.  Townsend.  12mo,  pp.  270.  Boston : Lee  and 
Shepard. 
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Margery's  Son ,u  the  former  an  indigenous  produc- 
tion, and  the  other  an  exotic.  Neither  is  note- 
worthy as  a work  of  art,  both  are  mildly  interest- 
ing, and  the  atmosphere  of  each,  though  not 
strongly  bracing,  is  pure  and  sweet.  The  one 
first  named  is  a love  story  of  the  conventional 
type,  whose  action  vibrates  between  town  and 
country,  and  whose  hero  and  heroine,  after  hav- 
ing been  subjected  to  ingenious  and  prolonged 
torture,  are  at  last  made  supremely  happy.  The 
other  is  a tale  of  the  court  of  Scotland,  and  inci- 
dentally of  the  court  of  England  also,  founded  on 
incidents  in  the  life  of  Robert  III.  and  his  sons 
the  Duke  of  Rothesay  and  James  I.  Portions  of 
it  turn  upon  the  spread  of  Lollardism  among  the 
nobility,  and  the  perils  attending  its  espousal  by 
certain  of  them  who  are  prominent  figures  in  the 
story.  A love  story  of  moderate  interest  under- 
lies the  historical  revival ; its  style  is  simple  and 
unaffected,  and  its  representations  of  contempo- 
raneous manners  and  events  deserve  credit  for 
their  general  fidelity. 

There  can  be  no  incertitude  as  to  the  place  in 
literature  to  which  Mr.  Black’s  Macleod  of  Dart 15 
belongs.  It  is  a genuine  novel ; fresh,  powerful, 
and  dramatic,  large  in  design,  ample  in  detail,  and 
rich  in  coloring.  Its  movement  is  free,  its  situa- 
tions diversified,  its  dialogue  natural,  pointed,  and 
always  promoting  the  progress  of  the  story,  its 
descriptions  picturesque  and  contributing  to  the 
general  effect,  and  its  narrative  connected  and 
rising  steadily  in  power  and  interest  as  it  is 
unfolded  and  approaches  the  denouement.  Al- 
though its  dramatis  persona  are  numerous,  not 
one  of  them  is  insignificant  or  superfluous,  and 
all  are  justified  by  some  indispensable  artistic  re- 
quirement. The  statuesque  figures  of  the  grand 
old  mother  of  Macleod  and  of  his  patient  cousin 
Janet,  as  we  see  them  against  the  background 
of  their  bleak  home  at  Castle  Dare,  surrounded 
by  the  faithful  servitors  and  clans-people  of  their 
race,  are  in  fine  contrast  with  the  lithe  and  win- 
ning women  of  a softer  clime,  to  whom  we  are 
introduced  amid  their  luxurious  surroundings. 
Macleod  himself  is  a massive  and  virile  figure, 
who  attracts  us  by  a hundred  simple  and  vigor- 
ous virtues.  The  heroine  is  less  attractive  than 
Macleod  in  the  proportion  that  she  is  a more 
composite  creation ; but  she  is  invested  by  the 
skill  of  the  artist  with  so  many  rare  charms,  each 
so  opposite  to  the  other,  yet  all  appealing  with  so 
much  subtlety  to  the  romantic  imagination  of  the 
impressionable  and  single-minded  Scot,  and  mute- 
ly seeming  to  invite  the  interposition  of  his  pro- 
tecting strength,  that  we  do  not  wonder  that  he 
loved  her  with  an  enthralling  passion,  or  that 
when  he  realized  the  hopelessness  of  his  love  his 
mind  became  distempered,  and  drove  him  to  an 
act  of  fatal  desperation. 

If  the  anomalous  mother  and  daughter  who 
are  the  chief  figures  in  Mr.  James’s  Daisy  Miller 18 


Margery's  Son;  or , “ Until  He  Fimi  It."  A Fif- 
teenth Century  Tale  of  the  Court  of  Scotland.  By  Em- 
ily Sabah  Hoi.t.  12mo,  pp.  372.  New  York  : Robert 
Carter  aud  Brothers. 

15  Macleod  of  Dare.  A Novel.  By  William  Black. 
Hlns’rated.  Library  Edition.  12mo,  pp.  406.  New 
York : Harper  and  Brothers.  The  same.  “Library  of 
8elect  Novels.”  8vo,  pp.  191.  New  York  : Harper  and 
Brothers.  The  8«me.  “Franklin  Square  Library.” 
4to.  pp.  68.  New'  York : Harper  and  Brother*. 

18  Daisy  Miller.  A Study.  By  Henry  James,  Jun. 
“Harper’s  Half-hour  Series.”  32mc,  pp.  116.  New 
York : Harper  and  Brothers. 


were  seriously  presented  by  him  as  typical  repre- 
sentatives of  our  country-women — while  admit- 
ting that  such  a mother  and  daughter  are  as  much 
within  the  range  of  possibility  as  the  Siamese 
Twins,  and  have  as  equitable  a title  to  be  set  up 
as  types — we  should  affirm  that  they  have  not 
enough  of  general  or  special  resemblance  to  any 
really  existent  class  to  lend  probability  to  carica- 
ture. It  is  obvious,  however,  that  Mr.  James  had 
no  such  purpose  in  this  brilliant  and  graceful  tri- 
fle. The  elder  lady  is  an  impossible  mother — 
abnormally  insipid,  colorless,  and  unobservant  or 
careless  of  her  beautiful  daughter’s  wayward  do- 
ings ; and  Daisy  herself  is  an  equally  impossible 
daughter,  who  regards  her  mother  as  a cipher, 
and  who,  besides,  is  an  inscrutable  combination 
of  audacity  and  innocence,  elegance  and  vulgarity, 
refinement  and  cool  disregard  of  essential  con- 
ventionalities. Nevertheless,  this  contradictory 
creature  under  the  author’s  pliant  fancy  becomes 
a “phantom  of  delight,”  whose  changeful  and 
winning  ways  and  fresh  and  flower-like  beauty 
veil  all  her  defects  and  heighten  her  abundant 
graces. 

There  is  a romance  of  reality  in  the  story  of 
The  Virginians  in  Texas 17  that  is  very  attractive, 
and  must  please  while  it  instructs  the  “ young  old 
folks  and  old  young  folks”  to  whom  it  is  inscribed. 
It  is  founded  on  the  transplantation  of  an  old  and 
impoverished  Virginia  family  to  Texas,  and  de- 
scribes with  graphic  minuteness  the  process  of 
their  removal  thither,  and  the  steps  pursued  by 
them  in  re-establishing  their  uprooted  home  in 
its  friendly  virgin  soil.  Their  mishaps,  enjoy- 
ments, surprises,  and  adventures,  grave  and  gay, 
are  told  with  vivacity,  and  the  descriptions  of 
their  work  in  building  their  house  and  getting 
their  “ league”  under  cultivation  are  replete  with 
entertaining  and  useful  practical  hints  and  exam- 
ples for  other  new  settlers.  Interspersed  through- 
out the  relation  are  stirring  stories  of  pioneer 
frontier  life,  including  combats  with  savages, 
beasts  of  prey,  “ northers,”  and  prairie  fires ; inci- 
dental descriptions  of  the  beasts,  birds,  game,  rep- 
tiles, insects,  plants,  and  flowers  peculiar  to  Tex- 
as ; and  absorbing  episodes  in  which  are  recount- 
ed as  by  an  eye-witness  and  participant  exciting 
passages  in  the  history  of  Texas. 

Eulogy  of  the  living  is  ordinarily  regarded  with 
distrust,  especially  if  its  subject  be  wealthy,  titled, 
munificent,  and  the  occupant  of  an  official  station 
from  whence  golden  streams  of  patronage  may 
be  expected  to  flow  in  the  direction  of  the  pan- 
egyrist. This  distrust  is  not  excited,  however, 
by  the  warm  commendation  which  is  liberally 
bestowed  upon  Lord  Dufferin  by  Mr.  Stewart  in 
his  interesting  volume  on  Canada  undei'  the  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Earl  of  Dufferin™  since  its 
utterances  have  been  withheld  until  the  termina- 
tion of  the  official  power  of  that  popular  and  able 
ruler,  and  with  it  his  ability  to  recompense  word* 
of  praise  by  substantial  rewards.  Mr.  Stewart’s 
protracted  panegyric  of  Lord  Dufferin  as  a man 
and  as  a ruler  is  entirely  free,  therefore,  from 
suspicion  as  to  the  motives  which  inspired  it,  aud 
is  evidently  as  sincere  and  disinterested  as  it  is 


17  The  Virginians  in  Texas . A Story.  By  William 
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hearty  and  glowing.  Although  there  is  a brief 
preliminary  sketch,  rapidly  outlining  the  life  and 
family  connections  of  Lord  Dufferin,  and  recount- 
ing his  various  official  services,  the  volume  is  real- 
ly confined  within  the  limits  of  about  five  years, 
from  the  summer  of  1872  till  the  autumn  of  1877, 
covering  the  period  of  his  viceroyalty  of  the* New 
Dominion ; and  it  gives  a close  view  of  all  his 
public  acts  and  of  his  social,  literary,  personal, 
and  political  doings  during  that  time,  including 
many  of  his  able  speeches  and  addresses,  and  the 
hearty  congratulatory  receptions  that  were  tend- 
ered to  him  at  the  outset  and  close  of  his  vice- 
regal career.  The  reader  will  be  impressed  by 
the  grave  difficulties  which  it  was  the  task  of  this 
able  administrator  to  encounter,  and  by  the  signal 
tact,  moderation,  energy,  and  judgment  which  he 
brought  to  bear  upon  it.  A new  and  as  yet  scarce- 
ly coherent  dominion,  which  existed  practically 
only  on  paper,  whose  parts  were  remote  from  each 
other,  and  whose  interests  often  clashed,  had  to 
be  fused  into  a symmetrical  unit.  Conflicting  in- 
terests were  to  be  reconciled,  exasperating  fric- 
tions to  be  removed,  and  the  complicated  machin- 
ery of  a representative  government  was  to  be  set 
safely  in  motion.  Urbane,  social,  rich,  and  mu- 
nificent, and  to  these  attractive  personal  qualities 
uniting  firmness,  intellectual  vigor,  great  patience, 
and  invincible  good  nature,  the  wisdom  that  came 
from  experience  in  dealing  with  provincial  peo- 
ples and  the  faculties  of  practical  statesmanship, 
Lord  Dufferin  easily  won  his  way  to  the  hearts  of 
the  people  of  Canada,  and  so  securely  gained  their 
confidence  that  through  all  the  changes  and  ex- 
asperations of  party  his  purity  was  unquestioned, 
his  popularity  unbounded,  and  his  influence  su- 
preme. Mr.  Stewart’s  volume  recites  all  the  great 
acts  of  policy  and  the  most  stirring  events  that 
signalized  Lord  DufFerin’s  administration,  and  on 
this  account  is  a valuable  contribution  to  political 
literature.  It  is,  however,  the  things  personal  to 
Lord  Dufferin  and  his  accomplished  wife,  and  the 
insight  which  is  afforded  of  social,  domestic,  and 
political  life  in  Canada,  that  will  make  the  book 
most  attractive  to  the  general  reader.  Our  re- 
flection on  laying  down  this  really  valuable  vol- 
ume is  that  the  new  viceroy  and  the  Princess 
Louise  will  have  a far  less  difficult  task  to  per- 
form than  awaited  their  predecessors.  It  is  true 
there  are  here  and  there  local  jars  and  frictions 
which  will  call  for  careful  and  wise  management, 
but  Lord  Dufferin  leaves  the  machinery  general- 
ly in  smooth  and  good  working  order,  the  people 
contented  with  and  beginning  fairly  to  understand 
it,  the  conflicts  of  interest  between  the  different 
provinces  adjusted,  and  the  country  busy,  pros- 
perous, and  growing.  Unless,  then,  the  Marquis 
of  Lome  is  greatly  more  incapable  than  he  is  rep- 
resented to  be  by  Lord  Dufferin,  who  has  known 
him  from  childhood  and  is  a capable  judge  of  his 
abilities,  we  may  prognosticate  for  him  and  his 
royal  bride  as  fortunate  an  administration  as  the 
one  whose  history  is  related  in  this  able  volume. 

Mr.  Day’s  Outlines  of  Ontological  Science19  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  metaphysical  literature,  and 
will  be  found  of  special  service  to  students,  whose 
labors  it  will  lighten  and  whose  perplexities  it 
will  relieve.  In  his  attempt  to  concentrate  the 


Outlines  of  Ontological  Science ; or.  A Philosophy 
of  Knowledge  and  of  Being.  By  H knry  N.  Day.  12ino, 
pp.  441.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 


light  of  philosophical  research  and  speculation  on 
the  fundamental  questions,  what  is  true  knowl- 
edge, how  can  it  be  validated,  what  are  its  bound- 
aries and  departments,  and  what  are  the  relations 
of  these  departments,  the  author  arrogates  no 
credit  for  novelty,  but  simply  aims  to  harmonize 
the  diversities  of  recent  scientific  discussion,  and 
to  bring  them  under  a comprehensive  survey, 
where  they  may  be  viewed  in  their  clearly  legit- 
imated results. 

The  “ innumerable  caravan”  of  wives,  mothers, 
sisters,  and  daughters  who  are  daily  confronted 
by  the  problem  what  they  shall  have  for  dinner 
to  propitiate  the  exacting  palates  of  their  hus- 
bands, fathers,  sons,  and  brothers,  will  have  a 
heavy  burden  lifted  from  their  shoulders  by  Mrs. 
Terhune’s  Dinner  Year-Book.™  This  practical 
domestic  hand-book  docs  almost  every  thing  save 
provide  and  pay  for  our  dinners  for  seven  days 
of  four  weeks  in  each  month  of  the  year,  the  bill 
of  fare  prescribed  being  adapted  to  the  capaci- 
ties of  the  average  American  market,  with  the 
meats,  fish,  vegetables,  and  fruit  each  in  its  season. 
Throughout,  the  dinners  proposed  are  appetizing, 
elegant,  and  economical ; each  of  them  is  accom- 
panied by  a receipt  for  every  dish,  and  there  are 
sensible  directions  for  placing  them  on  the  table. 
In  addition  to  the  other  dinners  there  are  bills  of 
fare  for  twelve  “ company  dinners,”  one  for  each 
month ; but  we  look  in  vain  for  similar  aids  to- 
ward Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and  New-Year’s 
dinners. 

A title  more  aptly  expressive  of  the  contents 
could  scarcely  have  been  devised  than  that  which 
Dr.  Cuyler  has  given  his  excellent  volume  of 
Pointed  Papers}1  Each  of  its  papers  is  so  brief 
that  it  may  be  read  in  a few  minutes,  so  plaiu 
that  it  may  be  readily  comprehended  and  easily 
retained  by  the  most  untutored,  so  elevated  and 
thoughtful  as  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  most 
cultivated,  and  so  practical  as  to  meet  the  spirit- 
ual needs  of  the  sinful,  the  penitent,  the  sorrow- 
ful, or  the  devout.  The  series  comprises  a suc- 
cession of  wise  teachings  adapted  to  almost  every 
phase  of  Christian  duty  and  to  nearly  every  step 
of  Christian  growth. 

Among  the  most  useful  and  interesting  of  re- 
cent publications  arc  four  little  hand-books  re- 
spectively on  bees,  flower  - painting,  the  studio 
arts,  and  the  telegraph.  The  first  of  these  is  en- 
titled The  Blessed  Bees*  and  has  a special  inter- 
est for  farmers  and  others  who  have  the  space 
and  facilities  requisite  for  rearing  bees.  It  is  a 
practical  account  of  the  methods  pursued  by  its 
author,  with  great  success,  in  raising  bees,  and 
gives  minute  details  as  to  their  breeding,  hiving, 
transferring,  pasturing,  and  multiplication,  togeth- 
er with  the  expenditure  involved  and  the  profits 
earned.  The  subject  is  deprived  of  all  dryness 
and  made  as  entertaining  as  a story  by  an  accom- 
panying narrative  of  personal  effort,  investiga- 
tion, and  industrious  application. — Another  of 
these  little  volumes  is  a reprint  of  Mrs.  Duffield’s 
guide  to  the  Art  of  Flower-Painting ,®  in  which 
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we  are  instructed  in  the  drawing  of  flowers,  the 
materials  used  and  the  processes  employed  in 
painting  them,  and  also  in  those  more  technical 
branches  of  the  art — composition,  arrangement, 
form,  light  and  shade,  and  background. — The 
third34  is  a concise  compilation  of  the  best  rules 
of  art  from  the  best  authors,  and  is  intended  as 
an  aid  to  those  who  wish  to  be  introduced  to  an 
“outside  knowledge”  of  art.  Among  the  topics 
discussed  are  art  and  its  divisions,  technique  and 
expression,  the  progress  of  art  from  ancient  till 
modern  times,  books  on  art,  and  biographies  of 
famous  artists. — The  last  of  these  convenient 
volumes  is  a brief  and  clear  presentation  of  the 
principles  of  the  Electro- Magnetic  Telegraph ,34  de- 
signed for  the  benefit  of  practical  operators  and 
students  of  telegraphy,  and  comprising  concise  ex- 
positions of  electricity  and  magnetism,  the  Morse 
telegraph,  batteries,  practical  telegraphy,  and  the 
construction  of  lines. 

Although  the  literary  execution  of  Mr.  Bailey’s 
England  from  a Back  Window 34  is  rather  inele- 
gant, it  will  be  relished,  by  all  who  have  visited 
England,  for  the  brevity  and  fidelity  of  its  sketches 
and  descriptions,  and  by  all  who  have  not,  for  its 
crisp  humor  and  abundant  good  nature.  Nothing 
escapes  the  quick  and  observant  eye  of  its  author, 
but  he  is  specially  on  the  alert  to  detect  those 
peculiarities  which  denote  the  differences  between 
England  and  Englishmen  and  our  own  country 
and  countrymen.  He  describes  with  freshness 
and  vivacity  every  thing  that  is  curious  or  vener- 
able or  admirable  or  characteristic,  and,  without 
being  in  the  least  guide-bookish,  his  volume  is 
the  best  and  most  satisfactory  cicerone  that  a 
person  visiting  Great  Britain  for  the  first  time 
could  be  provided  with. 

Decidedly  full  of  interesting  and  practical  in- 
formation is  Mr.  Mason’s  Old  House  Altered,™  in 
which  he  shows  how  an  old  family  house  may  be 
enlarged,  modernized,  and  converted  into  a com- 
fortable and  elegant  home  without  destroying  its 
associations.  In  the  form  of  a series  of  agree- 
able familiar  letters  between  a brother  who  is 
supposed  to  be  a professional  architect  and  a 
sister  who  is  an  amateur,  aided  by  the  occasional 
interposition  of  another  brother  as  an  umpire, 
we  are  first  given  tentative  sketches  in  which  the 
house-mistress  roughly  outlines  the  things  essen- 
tial to  comfort  and  convenience.  These  are  then 
amended,  added  to,  and  embellished,  till  a house 
results  that  meets  every  requirement.  The  let- 
ters and  sketches  form  an  elaborate  discussion 
and  selection  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a family  home,  having  regard  primarily 
to  health,  use,  and  comfort,  and  secondarily  to 
elegance  and  adornment. 

Among  publications  designed  for  the  amuse- 
ment and  instruction  of  children,  the  one  by  Mr. 
Coffin,  appropriately  dedicated  to  “ the  boys  and 
girls  of  America,”  and  entitled  The  Story  of  Lib - 
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erty ,38  is  conspicuous  for  its  beauty,  lucidity  of 
style,  and  intrinsic  worth.  With  excellent  en- 
gravings on  every  page,  not  one  of  them  is  a 
mere  random  picture  intended  to  please  the  eye 
only,  but  each  happily  illustrates  and  fastens  in 
the  memory  some  memorable  historical  act,  event, 
or  character  referred  to  in  the  text.  Written  so 
simply  that  the  youngest  pupil  may  understand  it, 
nothing  of  strength  or  grace  of  diction  is  sacri- 
ficed to  bare  simplicity.  Though  its  narrative  is 
glowing,  it  yet  adheres  to  the  literal  fact ; and 
thus  while  it  has  the  attractiveness  of  a story,  it 
has  also  the  substantial  usefulness  of  historic  re- 
ality. The  book  supplies  a need  that  has  been 
strangely  overlooked;  for  with  our  multiplicity 
of  histories  for  the  young  there  has  been  nothing 
hitherto,  adapted  to  their  capacities,  outlining  the 
growth  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  or  tracing 
from  their  feeble  beginnings  the  free  institutions 
we  now  enjoy.  It  was  this  task  which  Mr.  Coffin 
by  a happy  inspiration  set  himself  to  perform, 
covering  the  period  of  five  hundred  years — from 
the  time  of  King  John  and  Magna  Charta  to  the 
settlement  of  Jamestown,  the  arrival  of  the  Half- 
Moon  in  the  Hudson,  and  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims. And  although  the  history  of  the  growth 
of  an  abstract  principle  into  a concrete  system,  as 
was  that  of  civil  and  personal  liberty,  might  seem 
to  be  a dry  and  uninviting  subject  for  the  young, 
Mr.  Coffin  has  enriched  the  relation  with  such  a 
succession  of  grand  or  stirring  incidents,  and  has 
crowded  it  with  such  a body  of  stately  actors,  that 
it  can  not  fail  to  excite  their  interest  and  capti- 
vate their  attention.  Along  with  the  record  of 
the  progress  of  liberty,  the  narrative  branches  off 
into  inviting  episodes  commemorative  of  the  great 
historical  events  that  contributed  to  its  advance, 
such  as  the  invention  of  printing  and  the  mari- 
ner’s compass,  the  discovery  of  America,  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  by  Wycliffe,  and  the  crys- 
tallization of  the  English  language  into  its  pres- 
ent forms  by  him  and  Chaucer,  the  Reformation 
in  Europe,  and  the  great  wars  and  leagues  which 
resulted  from  it.  No  more  absorbingly  interest- 
ing or  more  substantially  useful  book  than  this 
can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  young,  whether 
at  home  or  in  school ; and,  moreover,  there  are 
few  parents  who  may  not  derive  pleasure  and  en- 
lightenment from  its  perusal. 

Another  exceeding  sensible  and  very  useful 
book  is  a little  volume  entitled  Grammar  Land™ 
which  is  dedicated  to  all  children  who  think 
grammar  hard  and  dry,  and  which  aims  to  throw 
a gleam  of  sunshine  around  our  little  men  and 
women  while  they  are  engaged  in  that  most  wea- 
risome of  studies.  In  the  most  engaging  manner, 
by  parable  and  simile  and  easy  metaphor  and  still 
easier  matter-of-fact  application,  it  clears  up  the 
puzzles  and  simplifies  the  hard  things  of  gram- 
mar. Separate  chapters  are  given  to  biographical 
sketches  of  rich  Mr.  Noun  and  his  useful  friend 
Pronoun  ; little  ragged  Article  and  talkative  Ad- 
jective ; busy  Dr.  Verb,  and  Adverb ; perky  Prep- 
osition, convenient  Conjunction,  and  tiresome  In- 
terjection— with  full  accounts  of  their  pedigrees 
and  connections,  oddities  and  peculiarities. 
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Astronomy. — Dr.  Peters  has  discovered  Aster- 
oids 191  and  192  since  September  22.  They  are 
his  thirty-first  and  thirty-second  planets. 

The  reports  from  the  various  observers  of  the 
solar  eclipse  are  coming  in.  Professor  Young 
has  printed  his  in  Sillhnan's  Journal  (September), 
and  Dr.  H.  Draper  in  Franklin  Institute  Journal 
(October).  The  Naval  Observatory  parties  are 
preparing  their  reports.  In  this  connection  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  photographs  of  the 
Naval  Observatory  expeditions  give  a complete 
account  of  the  corona.  The  very  fine  photo- 
graphs taken  by  A.  Clark,  Jun.,  of  Professor 
Harkuess’s  party,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Rogers,  of  Pro- 
fessor Hall’s  party,  give  the  details  and  structure 
of  the  inner  corona  to  perfection,  and  are  all  that 
can  be  desired.  The  outer  corona  is  given  on 
these  for  25'  each  side  of  the  sun.  The  photo- 
graph of  Mr.  Peers,  of  Professor  Holden’s  party, 
gives  more  of  the  outer  corona  than  any  other 
(over  1°  each  side  the  sun).  A combination  of 
these  photographs  will  give  the  best  knowledge 
of  the  whole  phenomenon  yet  possible. 

One  of  the  most  important  papers  of  the  year 
is  by  Professor  Newton,  of  Yale,  on  the  “Origin 
of  Comets.”  It  is  impossible  to  give  here  an  ab- 
stract of  this  paper,  which  is  itself  a series  of 
propositions,  each  in  a condensed  form,  and  each 
closely  connected  with  every  other.  We  can  only 
refer  to  this  as  a body  of  doctrine  which  will  be- 
come the  Principia  of  this  subject. 

Volume  IV.  of  the  Moscow  Observatory  (Dr. 
Brediehin,  director),  1878,  has  arrived  in  this 
country.  It  is  in  quarto  form,  and  in  two  parts. 
Part  I.  contains : 1.  Meridian  circle  observations 
of  stars  of  a selected  list.  2.  A second  memoir 
on  the  anomalous  forms  of  comets’  tails,  by  Pro- 
fessor Brediehin.  This  deals  with  Comet  1861, 
II.  3.  Meridian  observations  of  Mars  in  oppo- 
sition and  comparison  stars,  by  M.  Gromadski. 
These  observations  extend  from  July  18  to  Sep- 
tember 24.  The  probable  error  (Ad)  of  a single 
observation  is  ± 0.58".  Each  observation  of  this 
series  combined  with  one  of  the  same  weight  in 
the  southern  hemisphere  would  give  the  solar  par- 
allax with  a probable  error  ± 0.19",  and  hence 
from  twenty  such  corresponding  observations  we 
may  expect  a value  of  this  doubtful  by  ± 0.04". 
4.  This  section  is  devoted  to  meridian  observa- 
tions of  a special  list  of  stars.  5.  Spectrum  of 
Comet  1877,  b.  Dr.  Brediehin  finds  this  to  be: 

A,  556.4  ± 1.7;  B,  515.4  ±0.7;  C,  469.7  ±2.2. 
For  Coggia’s  comet  these  numbers  are:  A,  563.0; 

B,  516.0  ; C,  471.1.  For  the  spectrum  of  benzine 
they  are : A,  563.2  ; B,  516.4 ; C,  471.2.  Part  II. 
contains:  1.  Observations  of  Mars  and  compari- 
son stars  with  the  equatorial.  2.  Measures  of 
stars  in  the  cluster  in  Perseus.  3.  Photometric 
observations  with  a Zollner’s  photometer ; obser- 
vations of  comets,  of  bands  on  Jupiter,  of  a lunar 
eclipse,  etc.,  and  some  photo-heliographic  obser- 
vations. 

In  the  Harvard  College  Library  Bulletin  No.  9, 
October  1,  1878,  is  printed  a list  of  books  and 
memoirs  on  the  transits  of  Mercury,  from  1631 
to  1868,  inclusive,  with  notes  by  Professor  E.  E. 
Holden.  It  has  above  150  authors’  names. 

At  the  Seagrave  Observatory,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  Mr.  L.  Waldo  has  observed  Mimas  on  sev- 


eral nights  with  an  8-inch  Clark  refractor.  This 
is  almost  the  smallest  aperture  with  which  this 
faint  satellite  has  been  seen,  although  Captain 
Jacob  at  Madras  appears  to  have  observed  it 
with  a 6-inch  Dollond. 

From  the  price-lists  of  various  opticians  for 
1877-78  we  extract  the  following  items,  which 
may  be  of  interest : Merz,  of  Munich — objectives 
of  6,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  12,  14,  16,  18  French  inches 
aperture,  at  800,  1440,  2100,  3200,  4400,  6000, 
9000,  13,500,  19,000,  27,000  German  marks  (101 
marks  = 100  English  shillings) ; these  are  un- 
mounted. An  18 -inch  objective  completely 
mounted,  105,000  marks ; a 9-inch,  35,000 ; a 
6-inch,  11,000;  heliometers,  6 inches  uperture, 
35,000  marks ; comet-seeker  of  43  lines  aper- 
ture, equatorially  mounted,  complete,  field  of  5°, 
2400  marks,  etc.,  etc.  Meyerstein,  of  Gottingen — 
transit  circle,  one  divided  circle,  four  microscopes, 
objective  4 (French)  inches  aperture,  complete, 
12,480  marks;  vertical  circle,  objective  4 inches, 
complete,  9750  marks;  transit  instrument,  ob- 
jective 4 inches,  6050  marks;  equatorial,  com- 
plete, objective  4 inches,  9750  marks;  comet- 
seeker,  objective  43  lines,  1560  marks.  Breit- 
haupt  and  Son,  in  Cassel — portable  meridian  cir- 
cle, complete,  objective  2 inches,  2700  marks; 
sextan ts  reading  to  10",  from  285  marks  down. 

In  Physics,  Bottomley  has  presented  to  the 
British  Association  the  preliminary  report  of  the 
committee  for  commencing  secular  experiments 
on  the  elasticity  of  wires.  The  arrangements  for 
suspending  the  wires  are  now  complete.  An  iron 
tube  60  feet  long,  9 inches  wide,  and  4£  inches 
deep,  in  six-feet  sections,  has  been  erected  in  the 
tower  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  has  been 
firmly  attached  to  the  wall.  The  wires  are  to  be 
hung  from  a heavy  plate  of  gun-metal  at  the  top, 
supported  independently  of  the  tube.  This  plate 
will  carry  additional  wires  with  comparison  marks, 
so  that  the  measurements  may  be  made  independ- 
ent of  the  yielding  of  the  point  of  support.  A 
window  of  plate-glass  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube 
allows  the  wires  to  be  seen.  The  measurements 
are  to  be  made  by  means  of  a cathetometer  sup- 
ported on  a strong  gun-metal  table  attached  by 
brackets  to  the  wall  of  the  room.  Experiments 
for  testing  the  apparatus  are  now  in  progress. 

Becker  has  discussed  the  correction  necessary 
in  weighing  in  air,  for  the  weight  of  the  air  dis- 
placed by  the  body  weighed  and  also  by  the 
weights  employed.  By  taking  the  specific  gravi- 
ties of  the  weights  as  the  ordinates,  and  the  nec- 
essary corrections  as  abscissas,  and  plotting  the 
curve,  it  gives  an  equilateral  hyperbola  referred 
to  asymptotic  axes.  Hence  for  high  specific  grav- 
ities such  as  platinum  the  correction  is  small, 
while  for  low  ones  which  are  not  far  from  unity 
the  correction  is  comparatively  large,  and  in- 
creases with  great  rapidity  as  the  specific  gravity 
sinks.  He  concludes  that  for  specific  gravities 
above  one,  no  quantity  less  than  twenty-five  milli- 
grams requires  correction,  while  for  specific  grav- 
ities above  three,  nothing  less  than  one  decigram 
requires  to  be  corrected.  A table  giving  the 
vacuum  correction  for  substances  having  a spe- 
cific gravity  between  0.985  and  27.738,  the  weights 
used  being  of  brass,  the  error  being  less  than 
one-thirtieth  of  a milligram,  and  a second  similar 
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table  for  platinum  weights,  between  0.950  and 
61.766,  are  given  in  the  memoir. 

Hotter  has  described  a simple  and  easily  con- 
structed form  of  apparatus  for  demonstrating  the 
various  results  obtained  by  the  superposing  of 
waves.  Upon  the  face  of  an  upright  board, 
which  may  be  fastened  to  any  convenient  board 
at  right  angles  to  it  to  serve  as  a base,  two  paral- 
lel strips  of  wood  are  fastened  lengthwise,  through 
which  small  holes  are  drilled  opposite  one  anoth- 
er, for  the  passage  of  wires  carrying  small  white 
balls  on  their  ends.  By  inverting  the  apparatus, 
and  allowing  the  balls  to  fall  against  the  edge  of 
a strip  of  wood  cut  into  a convenient  series  of 
sinusoidal  waves,  the  other  ends  of  the  wires  may 
be  cut  to  a length  parallel  to  the  lower  strip  on 
the  face  of  the  board.  On  inverting  the  appara- 
tus the  wires  are  allowed  to  fall  so  that  their 
lower  ends  rest  upon  the  edge  of  a straight  strip. 
Their  upper  ends  form  then  the  sine  curve  men- 
tioned. By  placing  below  these  wires  the  same 
curve  half  a wave  length  displaced,  complete  in- 
terference will  result  when  the  w'ires  fall,  and  the 
balls  will  form  a straight  line.  If  they  be  allow- 
ed to  fall  on  a curve  of  twice  the  wave  length,  a 
compound  wave  results,  which  shows  the  form  of 
sound  wave  corresponding  to  a note  and  its  lower 
octave.  Other  and  similar  experiments  with  this 
apparatus  are  described. 

Ridout  has  communicated  to  Nature  the  re- 
sults of  a series  of  experiments  undertaken  in 
order  to  ascertain  w hether  columns  of  fluid  which 
are  affected  by  sound  have  a peculiar  structure, 
and  if  so,  w hat  that  structure  is.  When  a fluid 
escapes  from  a contracted  opening  it  may  form  a 
column  of  the  same  shape  as  the  opening,  or  it 
may  form  an  expansion  after  leaving  the  opening. 
The  column  in  the  first  case  is  called  prismatic, 
and  in  the  second  segmental.  Segmental  columns 
are  sensitive  to  sound  pulses,  prismatic  columns 
are  not.  By  means  of  two  jets  of  glass  placed  in 
the  same  plane,  and  inclined  to  each  other  at  an 
angle  variable  at  pleasure,  every  variety  of  seg- 
mentation was  obtained.  The  author  hence  in- 
fers that  a segmental  jet  really  consists  of  two 
jets  meeting  at  an  angle.  Various  ingenious  ex- 
periments are  described  with  such  segmental  jets 
of  common  gas,  from  which  the  author  concludes 
(1)  that  a fluid  column  sensitive  to  sound  consists 
of  two  columns  meeting  at  an  angle ; (2)  that  the 
resultant  of  the  two  columns  is  an  expansion ; (3) 
that  a column  so  constituted  will  under  favorable 
conditions  emit  a note;  (4)  that  if  excited  by  an 
external  sound  it  takes  the  same  form  as  when  it 
spontaneously  emits  the  sound ; (5)  that  a column 
excited  as  in  (3)  and  (4)  sends  out  an  expansion 
at  an  angle  (usually  a right  angle)  to  the  primary 
expansion;  (6)  that  the  component  columns  of  a 
sensitive  column  must  be  at  such  unequal  dis- 
tances from  the  sounding  body  that  they  are  not 
thrown  into  the  same  phase  of  vibration ; (7)  that 
a gaseous  column  increases  in  sensitiveness  with 
the  pressure,  i.  c.,  the  velocity ; (8)  that  a gaseous 
column  is  lessened  in  velocity  by  ignition  at  its 
origin ; and  hence  (9)  that  a gaseous  column  when 
ignited  is  less  sensitive  than  when  unignited. 

Mouchot  has  made  a series  of  experiments  in 
Paris,  continued  through  the  time  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion, on  the  industrial  utilization  of  solar  heat.  In 
one  experiment,  made  on  the  2d  of  September,  he 
used  a solar  mirror  having  an  aperture  of  about 
twenty  square  meters,  connected  with  its  receiver. 


At  the  focus  of  this  mirror  an  iron  boiler  was 
placed,  weighing  with  its  accessories  200  kilo- 
grams, and  having  a capacity  of  100  liters,  70  for 
the  liquid  and  30  for  the  steam-chamber.  In  half 
an  hour  the  70  liters  were  raised  to  boiling,  and 
soon  afterward  the  manometer  indicated  a press- 
ure of  6 atmospheres.  On  the  22d  of  September, 
the  sun  being  slightly  veiled,  he  obtained  6.2  at- 
mospheres ; and  worked,  under  a pressure  of  3 at- 
mospheres, a Tangye  pump,  raising  1500  to  1800 
liters  of  water  per  hour  to  a height  of  two  meters. 
On  the  29th,  w ith  a clear  sky,  a pressure  of  7 at- 
mospheres was  obtained. 

Rosetti,  from  a series  of  thermo-electric  meas- 
urements, has  been  led  to  express  the  relation  be- 
tween  the  absolute  temperature  of  a body  and 
the  thermo-electric  current  produced  by  its  ra- 
diation, in  the  form  of  a rather  simple  equation. 
To  test  the  formula  the  radiation  from  a hot  cop- 
per ball  was  used  for  temperatures  below  800°; 
from  three  copper  disks  placed  in  the  same  re- 
gion of  the  flame,  from  iron  and  platinum  disks, 
and  from  a small  cylinder  of  magnesium  oxy- 
chloride placed  in  the  oxyhydrogen  flame,  for  tem- 
peratures higher  than  this.  Finding  the  formula 
to  agree  with  experiment,  he  has  extended  it  to 
determine  the  sun’s  temperature,  and  has  found, 
by  a modification  of  his  method,  the  effective 
value  of  this  constant  to  be  9965.4°  C. 

Joubert  has  presented  to  the  French  Academy  & 
paper  on  the  rotatory  power  of  quartz,  and  on  the 
variation  of  its  value  with  the  temperature.  The 
angular  coefficient  of  the  curve  of  variation  in- 
creases at  first  pretty  regularly  up  to  300°.  From 
this  to  840°  it  is  nearly  constant,  and  the  curve  is 
nearly  a straight  line  with  a point  of  inflection 
about  600°.  Beyond  840°,  and  up  to  1500°,  the 
rotatory  power  increases  with  extreme  slowness. 
With  a quartz  of  46.172  millimeters,  giving  a ro- 
tation of  1000°  at  0°,  the  increase  from  300°  to 
900°  is  12  minutes  per  degree.  With  a quartz 
of  only  11  millimeters  the  increase  would  still  be 
3 minutes  per  degree.  Thus  quartz  makes  an  ex- 
tremely sensitive  thermometer,  with  the  essential 
condition  of  comparability. 

Mayer  has  discussed  the  morphological  laws  of 
the  configurations  formed  by  magnets  floating 
vertically  and  subjected  to  the  attraction  of  a su- 
perposed magnet.  The  paper  is  illustrated  by 
diagrams  made  by  pressing  a piece  of  paper  down 
upon  the  vertical  ends  of  the  needles  tipped  with 
printer’s  ink  after  the  configuration  had  been 
formed.  Around  the  dots  thus  obtained  circles 
were  drawn  and  connecting  lines,  so  as  to  make 
the  outline  more  evident.  From  two  to  twenty 
needles  were  used.  He  calls  attention  to  many 
of  these  forms  as  illustrating  molecular  structure, 
in  the  cases  of  unstable  equilibrium,  expansion 
on  solidification,  and  allotropy  and  isomerism. 
He  also  describes  other  methods  of  obtaining  the 
configurations,  and  figures-  an  apparatus  for  pro- 
jecting the  phenomena. 

Ayrton  and  Perry  have  published  a preliminary 
paper  on  their  determination  of  the  ratio  of  the 
electromagnetic  to  the  electrostatic  unit  of  meas- 
ure. The  method  which  they  employed  wras  very 
simple  in  principle,  but  presented  unusual  diffi- 
culties in  practice.  It  consisted  in  measuring  the 
capacity  of  an  air-condenser  in  two  ways:  first, 
electromagnetically,  by  the  swing  of  the  needle 
of  a ballistic  galvanometer ; and  second,  electro- 
statically, by  a measurement  of  the  linear  dimen- 
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sions  of  the  condenser.  The  ratio  given  by  three 
measurements  on  three  successive  days  was  29.74, 
29.95,  and  29.72  ohms,  the  greatest  difference  be- 
tween any  one  of  these  daily  means  and  the  final 
mean  being  only  about  one-half  per  cent.  The 
final  mean,  298.0  million  meters  per  second  (rep- 
resenting the  mean  of  98  discharges  of  the  air- 
condenser),  the  authors  think  may  be  regarded 
as  correct  to  one  per  cent.,  and  is  identical  with 
the  value  of  the  velocity  of  light  obtained  by  Fou- 
cault. The  details  of  the  apparatus  and  of  the 
experiments  will  be  published  later. 

In  Chemistry , Davy  and  Cameron  have  shown 
that  when  ammonium  selenate  is  exposed  to  heat, 
it  first  resolves  itself  into  ammonia  and  an  acid 
ammonium  selenate  hitherto  unknown,  and  then, 
at  a higher  temperature,  that  this  salt  breaks  up 
into  water,  selenium,  selenous  oxide,  and  nitrogen, 
thus  showing  that  in  the  first  stage  some  analogy 
exists  to  ammonium  sulphate,  but  that  this  anal- 
ogy disappears  entirely  in  the  second  stage. 

Wanklyn  and  Cooper  have  proposed  a direct 
method  of  determining  the  calorific  powder — which 
is  the  available  energy — of  alimentary  substances, 
based  upon  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  oxygen 
consumed  by  an  organic  substance  is  a measure 
of  its  heat-producing  force.  Their  method  is  that 
of  Forchhammer,  by  oxidizing  with  a standard 
solution  of  potassium  permanganate.  But  in  place 
of  simply  mixing  this  with  the  solution  to  be  ex- 
amined, this  latter  solution  is  distilled  with  the 
permanganate  in  excess.  During  the  distillation 
it  is  advisable  to  have  the  liquid  strongly  alka- 
line, but  the  authors  make  it  acid  before  the  re- 
sidual permanganate  is  titered. 

Long  has  made  a series  of  experiments  on  the 
decomposition  of  steam  by  ignited  charcoal  for 
the  production  of  water-gas.  In  his  earlier  ex- 
periments the  results  ware  complicated  by  the 
evolution  of  absorbed  gases  from  the  charcoal. 
When  this  source  of  error  was  allowed  for,  it  was 
observed  that  no  fixed  relation  existed  between 
the  carbonous  oxide  and  the  carbon  dioxide  pres- 
ent. But  the  author  noticed  that  the  carbonous 
oxide  was  directly  as  the  amount  of  charcoal 
present  in  the  tube.  Hence  it  is  evident  that 
hydrogen  and  carbon  dioxide  are  at  first  formed, 
and  then  that  the  latter  gas  is  reduced  by  the  ex- 
cess of  ignited  carbon.  If,  however,  there  be  an 
excess  of  steam  present,  this  is  reduced,  and  car- 
bon dioxide  again  formed. 

Musculus  and  Gruber  have  given,  in  a paper 
upon  starch,  their  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
constitution  of  this  substance  is  much  more  com- 
plicated than  is  generally  supposed.  They  find 
that  on  treating  starch  with  diastase  or  a dilute 
acid,  it  splits  into  maltose  and  soluble  starch,  and 
that  this  latter  substance  by  similar  treatment 
yields  maltose  and  a-achroodextrin,  which  in  its 
turn  yields  maltose  and  /3-achroodextrin,  and  this 
again  maltose  and  y-achroodextrin.  This  latter 
body  yields  solely  maltose,  which,  by  continuing 
the  process,  splits  into  dextrose.  The  special  and 
distinguishing  properties  of  each  of  these  bodies 
are  given  in  the  paper. 

Peck  ham  has  investigated  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  flour  mills  in  Minneapolis  in  May 
last,  and  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  explosion 
was  due  to  the  ignition  of  the  fine  dust  of  flour, 
with  which  the  mill  was  filled,  by  sparks  coming 
from  millstones  which  had  been  allowed  to  run 
dry.  In  the  dust-house  connected  with  these 


stones  several  hundred  pounds  of  dust  a day  set- 
tled under  ordinary  circumstances. 

Anthropology . — In  the  eleventh  annual  report 
of  the  Peabody  Museum,  Professor  F.  W.  Putnam 
figures  and  describes  an  earth-wrork  on  the  Lind- 
sey estate,  near  Greenwood  Seminary,  Lebanon, 
Tennessee,  which  embraces  all  the  accessories  of  a 
settlement  of  the  ancient  mound-builders.  First 
of  all,  on  an  eminence  in  the  bend  of  the  creek,  is 
an  earth-w’ork  inclosing  an  area  of  between  ten 
and  eleven  acres.  At  regular  distances  along  the 
embankment,  on  the  inside,  are  slight  elevations 
at  the  angles  of  the  work.  The  ditch  and  bank 
are  very  elaborate,  and  indicate  great  care  and 
forethought  in  the  execution.  Within  the  in- 
closure are  several  varieties  of  mounds.  One  of 
them  is  a large  tumulus  15  feet  high  and  138  by 
120  feet  at  the  base,  and  contained  no  human  re- 
mains. Professor  Putnam  regards  this  as  the 
site  of  an  important  building.  There  are  other 
mounds  which  wrere  filled  with  stone  graves,  all 
containing  the  bodies  of  adults.  “ Scattered  ir- 
regularly within  the  inclosure  are  nearly  one  hun- 
dred more  or  less  defined  circular  ridges,  the  re- 
mains of  the  dwellings  of  the  people  who  had 
erected  the  large  mound,  made  the  earthen  em- 
bankment, buried  their  dead  in  the  stone  graves, 
and  lived  in  this  fortified  town.  On  removing 
the  hardened  and  burned  earth  forming  the  floors 
of  the  house,  small  stone  graves  were  found  in 
eleven  of  the  nineteen  circles  examined,  contain- 
ing the  bones  of  children.  These  little  graves 
wrere  found  at  one  side  of  the  centre  of  the  house, 
and  a fire  had  been  kindled  over  the  spot.  Very 
many  beautiful  specimens  of  pottery  were  ex- 
humed.” 

At  the  Nashville  meeting  of  the  American  As- 
sociation, Colonel  Garrich  Mallery,  of  the  army, 
detailed  to  do  ethnological  work  on  Major  Pow- 
ell’s survey,  read  a paper  w-ith  the  title,  “Are 
the  Indians  dying  out?”  The  author  takes  the 
ground  that  the  former  population  of  the  country 
was  not  so  great  as  has  been  represented,  and 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  aborigines  are  not  melting 
away  before  the  civilization  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
The  paper  was  freely  discussed  at  the  time  by 
our  home  journals,  but  since  the  volume  has  ap- 
peared, considerable  attention  has  been  given  to 
it  abroad.  Professor  Daniel  Wilson,  of  Toronto, 
called  attention  to  it  in  the  anthropological  de- 
partment of  the  British  Association,  and  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  devoted  one  of  its  sessions  to 
its  discussion.  The  London  Times  of  August  31 
and  the  weekly  edition  of  September  6 both  re- 
fer to  the  paper,  and  the  question  is  very  prop- 
erly raised  whether  the  policy  of  the  government 
in  treating  its  savage  dependencies  should  not  be 
newly  organized  with  a view  to  this  fact.  No 
doubt  in  our  own  country  the  opinion  that  the 
Indian  is  doomed  to  extinction  has  soothed  the 
consciences  of  many  who  have  helped  him  on  to 
his  supposed  destination. 

The  second  number  of  the  American  Antiqua- 
rian, edited  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  D.  Peet,  contains 
the  following  papers : “ A Comparison  of  the  Pueb- 
lo Pottery  with  Egyptian  and  Greek  Ceramics,” 
by  Edwin  A.  Barber ; “ Traditious  of  the  Deluge 
among  the  Tribes  of  the  Northwest,”  by  the  Rev. 
M.  Eells;  44  Description  of  an  Engraved  Stone,”  by 
John  E.  Sylvester,  M.D. ; “Prehistoric  Ruins  in 
Missouri,”  from  the  Western  Review  ; “Gleanings,” 
by  S.  S.  Haldeman ; “ Sketch  of  the  Klamath  Lan- 
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guage,”  by  Albert  S.  Gatschet ; “ The  Location  of 
the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Northwest  Territory,” 
by  Stephen  D.  Peet;  “Remarkable  Relics:  Leaf- 
shaped Implements,”  by  Professor  M.  C.  Reid ; 
“ Perforated  Tablets,”  by  R.  S.  Robertson.  The 
articles  of  permanent  value  are  those  by  Mr. 
Gatschet  and  Rev.  Mr.  Peet,  bringing  together 
materials  for  an  exhaustive  work  on  North  Amer- 
ican Indian  synonymy  now  in  preparation  at 
Major  Powell’s  office  in  Washington. 

The  October  number  of  the  Revue  <P Antkropo- 
logie , of  Paris,  contains  a paper  by  Sefior  Estasni- 


las  Ceballos  on  a prehistoric  tumulus  in  Buenos 
Ayres.  As  one  reads  the  description  he  is  struck 
with  the  similarity  to  those  of  our  own  country. 
The  most  interesting  part  of  the  journal  is  that 
devoted  to  the  reports  upon  the  anthropological 
exhibition  in  the  Trocadero  Palace,  in  connection 
with  the  Exposition.  It  is  quite  certain  that  nev- 
er before  was  there  collected  so  vast  and  such 
rich  material  for  the  study  of  the  natural  history 
of  man,  and  from  the  distinguished  names  on  the 
committees  we  are  sure  that  the  opportunity  will 
not  go  unheeded. 


(KMtnt’fi  Bistorirnl  Utrorii. 


POLITICAL 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  25th  of  November. 

— Elections  were  held  in  thirty-one  States  on 
the  5tli  of  November.  Representatives  in  the 
Forty-sixth  Congress  were  elected,  and,  in  twelve 
of  the  States,  Governors.  New  Hampshire,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan,  Nebraska,  Pennsylvania, 
Kansas,  and  Nevada  elected  Republican  Govern- 
ors, while  the  Democratic  candidates  for  that  of- 
fice were  chosen  in  Delaware,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  and  Texas.  In  Connecticut,  the  elec- 
tion of  Governor  is  to  be  determined  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  that  State.  In  New  York,  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals was  chosen  by  a plurality  of  30,000,  and 
the  next  Assembly  will  stand  98  Republicans,  28 
Democrats,  and  2 Greenbackers.  In  New  York 
city,  Edward  Cooper,  the  Anti-Tammany  candi- 
date for  Mayor,  was  elected  by  a majority  of 
nearly  20,000.  In  Massachusetts,  General  But- 
ler was  defeated,  the  Republican  candidate  re- 
ceiving a plurality  over  him  of  about  26,000.  In 
Pennsylvania,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor received  a plurality  over  the  Democratic 
candidate  of  23,349.  The  newdy  elected  Legis- 
latures of  Illinois  and  New  Jersey  have  Repub- 
lican majorities. 

The  Forty-sixth  Congress  will  consist  of  134  Re- 
publicans, 148  Democrats,  and  11  Greenbackers. 

General  Gordon  was  re-elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  November  19,  by  the  Legislature 
of  Georgia. 

The  payment  of  the  award  of  the  Halifax  Fish- 
eries Commission — $5,500,000 — to  the  British 
government  was  made  by  the  American  minister 
in  London,  November  23,  accompanied  by  a com- 
munication protesting  against  the  payment  being 
understood  as  an  acquiescence  in  the  result  of 
the  Commission  “as  furnishing  any  just  measure 
of  the  value  of  a participation  by  our  citizens  in 
the  inshore  fisheries  of  the  British  Provinces.” 

The  British  troops,  on  the  morning  of  Novem- 
ber 21,  no  reply  having  been  received  from  the 
Ameer,  crossed  the  border,  and  invaded  Afghan- 
istan in  three  columns. 

A proclamation  of  the  Viceroy  of  India  re- 
counts the  history  of  the  relations  between  India 
and  Afghanistan  during  the  last  ten  years.  It 
says : “ In  return  for  the  kindness  of  our  actions 
and  intentions,  as  witnessed  by  the  Ameer’s  recep- 
tion at  Umballa,  by  the  material  aid  afforded  to 
him  from  time  to  time,  and  by  the  free  commerce 
with  India  accorded  to  the  Afghans,  we  gained 
only  ill-will  and  discourtesy.  The  Ameer  openly 


and  assiduously  attempted,  by  words  and  deeds, 
to  stir  up  religious  hatred  and  bring  about  a war 
upon  the  British  empire  in  India,  and  although 
he  had  repelled  all  efforts  for  amicable  inter- 
course by  the  Indian  government,  he  formally  re- 
ceived a Russian  embassy  ; and  finally,  while  the 
Russian  mission  was  still  at  Cabool,  he  forcibly 
repulsed  the  English  envoy,  whose  coming  had 
been  duly  notified  to  him,  and  met  our  attempts 
to  promote  friendly  relations  with  open  indignity 
and  defiance.” 

The  Russian  Czar,  through  General  Kaufmann, 
has  presented  the  Ameer  of  Cabool  wdth  a costly 
sword.  The  blade  of  the  sword  has  the  follow- 
ing inscription  in  the  Persian  tongue : “ May  God 
give  thee  victory  over  the  infidels.” 

An  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  King  Al- 
fonso of  Spain  as  he  was  driving  through  a 
street  in  Madrid,  October  25.  The  pistol-shot 
failed  of  its  mark,  and  the  assassin  was  seized. 
A similar  attempt  was  made  against  King  Hum- 
bert of  Italy  on  the  occasion  of  his  reception  in 
Naples,  November  17.  A cook  rushed  at  the 
voung  king  with  a dagger,  but  succeeded  in  in- 
flicting no  serious  wound. 

The  results  of  the  recent  election  of  municipal 
delegates  in  17,000  communes  of  France  indicate 
that  the  Republicans  will  gain  a majority  in  the 
Senate. 

DISASTERS. 

November  9. — Destructive  fire  at  Cape  May, 
New  Jersey.  Eleven  hotels  and  thirty  cottages 
burned. 

November  21. — Fourteen  men  killed  and  many 
injured  by  an  explosion  in  a coal  mine  at  Sullivan, 
Indiana. 

October  31. — The  National  Company’s  steamer 
Helvetia , from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  ran  down 
and  sank  the  British  coast-guard  cruiser  Fanny. 
Seventeen  lives  lost. 

OBITUARY. 

October  28. — In  San  Francisco,  California,  Col- 
onel Richard  Realf,  poet,  aged  forty-four  years. 

October  24. — Cardinal  Paul  Cullen,  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  his  seventy- 
sixth  year. 

October  27. — In  Paris,  France,  Christopher  R. 
Robert,  founder  of  Robert  College,  Constantinople, 
aged  seventy-seven  years. 

November  1. — In  Paris,  France,  L.  A.  Garnier- 
Pages,  the  statesman  and  historian,  in  his  seven- 
tv-sixth  year. 
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FOR  the  following  amusing  anecdote  of  Gen- 
eral Grant  we  are  indebted  to  one  of  the 
cleverest  journalists  of  New  Jersey: 

The  44  belted  Sphinx”  has  spoken,  and  the 
American  journalist  raises  the  doubt  whether 
the  interviews  said  to  have  been  held  with  ex- 
President  Grant  in  Europe  were  bona  fide.  Could 
he  talk  as  well,  with  such  systematic  logic,  as  the 
reporters  accredit  him?  He  has  been  known 
only  as  the  Silent  Man.  Now  he  blossoms  out 
in  lively  conversation.  Of  the  Presidents  I have 
known,  I recollect  a scowl  from  Buchanan ; a 
terse  inquiry  from  Lincoln  which  challenged  my 
cheek,  and  an  answer  which  won  his  warm  ap- 
proval ; a tumbling  embrace  while  in  the  act  of 
shaking  hands  with  Andrew  Johnson  in  a palace- 
car,  which  rolled  us  both  into  a corner  together ; 
and  one  talk  with  General  Grant.  I had  seen  him 
before  in  the  stiff  way  every  body  knew. 

In  the  campaign  of  1876  I was  escorted  to  a 
garden  piazza  where  he  sat  smoking.  A band 
came  up  to  the  front  of  the  house  and  played 
44  Hail  to  the  Chief.”  Secretary  Robeson  said: 
4i  General,  there  is  the  old  tune.  Tell  the  doc- 
tor.” The  Secretary  disappeared ; the  President 
began.  He  said  (and  I give  his  story  as  nearly 
verbatim  as  may  be,  sitting  quietly  and  giving 
an  occasional  puff  of  my  cigar  in  approval) : 

44  When  I went  on  to  Gilmore’s  Jubilee  in  Bos- 
ton, I was  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  one  of  Jim 
Fisk’s  boats  at  my  disposal  up  the  Sound,  and  a 
band  of  music  on  the  upper  deck  playing  4 Hail 
to  the  Chief.1  It  was  the  old  tune,  and  none  oth- 
er would  have  been  appropriate.  I had  listened 
to  it  so  many  years ; but  they  kept  on.  I had  a 
cabin  recognition  of  entrance  with  ‘Hail  to  the 
Chief,’  and  they  played  it  at  supper.  When  I 
went  to  my  state-room  they  played  occasionally 
other  things,  but  4 Hail  to  the  Chief  came  in  as 
a regular  interlude.  I was  wild  with  it,  but  it 
lasted  all  the  early  night,  until  I got  to  Norwich, 
and  leaving  the  boat,  heard  the  last  of  4 Hail  to 
the  Chief — as  I thought.  In  the  Boston  car, 
however,  was  another  band,  and  that  gave  me 
‘Hail  to  the  Chief  all  the  way  to  Worcester,  and 
into  Boston,  where  the  whole  militia  of  the  State 
wag  to  be  passed  in  review. 

“What  splendid  troops!  But  each  regiment 
had  a brass-band,  and  each  band  played  4 Hail 
to  the  Chief.*  I rode  down  the  review,  went  to 
the  hotel,  took  the  balcony,  and  the  whole  passed 
me,  each  band  playing  4 Hail  to  the  Chief.’  Then 
I had  breakfast,  a band  in  the  room  playing 
4 Hail  to  the  Chief.’  After  that  I went  to  the 
Gilmore  Coliseum,  where  I was  received  with  a 
thousand  voices,  as  many  instruments,  anvils  in- 
cluded, with  4 Hail  to  the  Chief.’  The  racket  wras 
terrible.  I got  back  to  the  hotel,  but  all  the 
evening  those  same  regiments  passed  under  my 
windows  playing  4 Hail  to  the  Chief.’ 

44  It  was  about  1 1 p.m.  that  I was  waited  on  by 
a delegation  from  Worcester.  They  wanted  me 
to  take  an  early  train  and  review  the  school-chil- 
dren and  the  Sunday-schools  of  Worcester  the 
next  morning,  and  as  I was  thoroughly  convinced 
that  all  the  brass-bands  and  all  the  4 Hail  to  the 
Chief  of  Massachusetts  were  concentrated  in 
Boston,  I decided  to  go  to  Worcester  at  6 a.m. 
Flank  it,  I thought  I would. 


44  They  had  a band  in  the  car  at  the  d6pot,  and 
that  played  4 Hail  to  the  Chief,’  and  kept  it  up. 
At  Worcester  there  was  never  a more  beautiful 
sight — some  six  thousand  children  in  national  col- 
ors, representing  all  the  schools  in  the  city,  and 
every  school  had  a brass-band  playing  ‘Hail  to 
the  Chief.’  When  I took  the  train  from  Worces- 
ter to  Springfield  there  was  another  4 Hail  to  the 
Chief,’  and  it  lasted  all  the  way  to  Springfield. 
There  no  one  expected  me ; I was  put  into  a com- 
mon passenger  car,  and  slept  solidly  all  the  way 
down  the  road,  getting  quietly  to  New  York.” 

That  was  Grant’s  story,  told  cheerily  and  with 
a full  sense  of  its  constant  iteration  and  reitera- 
tion. The  Secretary  appeared  upon  the  garden 
steps  again,  the  great  general  and  President  dis- 
missed his  solitary  auditor,  and  the  band  in  front 
struck  up  anew  “Hail  to  the  Chief.”  So  much 
spoke  the  Silent  Man.  After  that  experience  who 
shall  say  that  he  44  hath  no  music  in  his  soul  ?” 


An  inquisitive  reporter  of  the  Paris  Figaro , in 
interrogating  M.  Roch,  the  intelligent  headsman 
w ho  guillotined  Barr6  and  L6biez,  asked, 44  Where 
do  you  dine  habitually  ?” 

“Sometimes  here,  and  sometimes  there,”  re- 
plied the  executioner ; “ I don’t  much  care  where 
it  is,  so  long  as  it’s  at  a restaurant  at  so  much  a 
heady 


How  will  this  poesy  do,  on  a lady’s  choice  of  a 
husband  ? 

Maria,  just  at  twenty,  swore 
That  no  man  less  than  six  feet  four 
Should  be  her  chosen  one; 

At  thirty  she  is  glad  to  fix 
A spouse  exactly  four  feet  six 
Ab  better  far  than  none. 


In  the  Drawer  for  September  last  we  gave  an 
extract  from  a mathematical  journal  that  was 
rather  amusing.  Below'  will  be  found  an  extract 
from  a circular  distributed  at  the  American  In- 
stitute Fair  recently  held  in  this  city,  in  which 
the  advantages  of  the 44  Improved  Noiseless  Rails” 
are  succinctly  set  forth : 

The  Wire  filled  Rails  have  the  advantage  on  raised 
ground,  where  the  Rail  Road  going  up,  have  no  diffi- 
culty, on  account  the  crevices  in  the  Wire  are  filled 
with  Sand  and  Dust  by  nature  on  account  to  be  ex- 
posed, if  the  Wheels  are  Dove-tailed  the  same  way,  like 
the  Rails,  combined  together,  they  will  make  no  noise 
at  all. 

The  elevated-road  people  should  bore  into  this. 


The  Rev.  Dr. , for  the  sake  of  being  near 

his  aged  parents,  accepted  a small  rural  parish  in 
Vermont,  and,  if  the  truth  were  confessed,  with 
a somewhat  distinct  feeling  that  his  new  parish- 
ioners were  to  bask  in  such  privileges  as  only  a 
very  odd  turn  in  the  wheel  could  have  brought 
within  their  reach. 

On  the  evening  of  his  first  prayer-meeting  he 
settled  his  rather  imposing  form  in  the  desk,  and 
watched  his  assembling  audience  with  some  care- 
ful thought  as  to  how  he  was  to  bring  his  elo- 
quence down  to  a measure  they  could  receive; 
and  then  for  one  moment  the  question  flashed 
across  him,  What  if  he  were  to  stay  with  these 
people  all  his  life  ? But  a superior  smile  waved 
it  instantly  aside — not  that  he  liked  to  put  the 
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thing  exactly  so  to  himself ; but  then — of  course 
— would  you  keep  a whole  sun  shining  for  one  lit- 
tle corner  all  day  long  ? 

As  the  service  went  on,  Deacon  B , the 

unshakable  pillar  of  the  little  church,  was  called 
upon  to  pray.  The  good  deacon  had  a few  set 
phrases  that  invariably  lent  wings  to  the  bone  and 
marrow  of  his  prayers ; but  to-night,  with  a con- 
fusing sense  of  the  new  listener  in  the  desk,  they 
seemed  to  get  used  up  before  enough  had  been 
said.  He  must  pray  for  the  new  minister,  of 
course,  and  hurrying  along,  he  stumbled  upon 
one  more  “phrase,”  usually  kept  for  his  own 
benefit  at  home:  “We  give  thanks  for  all  Thy 
foregone  mercies  in  his  behalf,  and  pray  that  his 
poor,  weak,  and  unprofitable1  life  may  still  be 
spared.” 

Apropos  of  the  casuistry  of  kissing,  this  bit  of 
verse  comes  from  London : 

When  Sarah  Jane,  the  moral  miss, 

Declares  'tie  very  wrong  to  kiss. 

I'll  bet  a shilling  I see  through  It: 

The  damsel,  fairly  understood, 

Feels  just  as  any  Christian  should— 

She'd  rather  suffer  wrong  than  do  it 


A grotesque  and  very  Western  idea  of  the 
scope  and  object  of  American  editorial  life  is 
furnished  by  a San  Francisco  newspaper  man, 
who  says : 

“ A young  gent,  who  is  at  least  sufficiently  ed- 
ucated to  write  on  one  side  of  his  paper  only, 
sends  us  a long  essay  on  4 The  True  Aim  of  Jour- 
nalism.’ We  haven’t  read  the  article,  but  sup- 
pose the  author,  like  almost  every  one  else,  pre- 
fers the  navy  size,  No.  44  calibre,  to  any  other 
pistol.  In  this  locality  especially  is  the  aim  of 
the  journalist  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  the 
man  whose  hand  shakes,  and  who  can’t  hit  an  out- 
raged community’s  third  vest  button  three  times 
out  of  five,  has  no  business  trying  to  run  a paper 
in  California.” 


Two  bright  lights  in  the  Southern  General  As- 
sembly met  one  day,  one  of  whom,  Brother  Fuller, 
rather  prided  himself  on  the  keen  blade  of  his 
wit,  while  the  other  carried  as  gracefully  as  he 
might  the  somewhat  too  suggestive  name  of  Crane. 

44  Brother  Crane,”  began  his  friend,  with  a sud- 
den gleam  in  his  eyes  as  he  felt  his  genius  stir 
wickedly  within  him — “ Brother  Crane,  can  you 
tell  me  the  difference  between  a crane  and  a buz - 
said  /” 

Brother  Crane  turned,  fixed  his  eye  on  his  as- 
sailant, and  measured  his  ample  proportions  slow- 
ly from  head  to  foot. 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  quietly,  “ I can.  The  buz- 
zard is  Fuller  in  the  head,  Fuller  in  the  breast, 
and  Fuller  all  over.” 

For  some  reason  or  other  Brother  Fuller’s  busi- 
ness seemed  to  keep  him  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 


A poor  old  soul  in  N , Massachusetts,  who 

had  seen  better  days  in  the  past,  but  whose  pres- 
ent and  future  stood  in  the  same  rather  rayless 
gloom,  drew  frequent  consolation  from  visiting  a 
more  fortunate  friend  and  calling  sympathy  to 
the  contemplation  of  her  various  woes,  especial- 
ly of  her  health,  which  was  sure  to  be  “ mis’able.” 

But  at  last  it  happened,  one  winter’s  day,  that, 
in  reply  to  the  usual  inquiry,  “ How  do  you  do  to- 


day, Mrs.  K ?”  she  searched  her  conscientious 

soul  in  vain  for  some  complaint  to  make.  She 
could  not  go  beyond  the  truth,  but  neither  ache 
nor  pain  could  be  discovered ; and  yet  what  was 
to  become  of  her  comfort  if  there  were  nothing 
to  bewail  ? 

At  last,  from  between  the  horns  of  her  dilem- 
ma, she  answered,  with  hesitation  and  reluctance 
in  her  tone,  “Well,  I’m — pretty  well  now,  but — I 
don't  expect  to  be,  come  next  summer." 


Professor  S , whose  loss  is  deeply  lament- 

ed in  the  scholastic  circles  of  New  York,  was 
at  one  time  a highly  valued  contributor  to  the 
journal  of  which  he  afterward  took  charge,  and 
being  one  day  introduced  to  its  editor,  was  greet- 
ed with  every  expression  of  cordiality  and  respect 
It  was  a great  pleasure  to  meet  one  whose  learn- 
ing and  services  had  been,  etc.,  etc.  “ But,  pro- 
fessor,” added  the  editor,  turning  upon  him  and 
seizing  his  hand  with  sudden  earnestness,  and 
with  solemnity  in  his  face,  “ I hope  you  pray  for 
my  planters  /” 

The  professor  replied  that  he  was  very  happy 
to  offer  his  prayers  in  behalf  of  any  who  were  in 
need  of  them ; but  what  was  the  special  urgency 
in  this  case  ? 

“Ah !”  answered  the  editor,  shaking  his  head 
impressively,  “ if  you  could  but  hear  them  swear 
when  they  get  to  work  on  your  manuscript  /” 


Out  in  Colorado,  at  the  foot  of  a perpendicular 
cliff  which  towers  to  a vast  height,  is  a lonely 
grave,  covered  by  a huge  bowlder  bearing  the 
following  inscription : 

An  unknown  man  lies  buried  here, 

Whose  name  was  probably  Davidge 
(From  papers  found  about  his  clothes), 

Slain  by  the  lordly  savage. 

We  found  him  by  ids  broken  gnn, 

HiB  hands  gripped  round  the  stock  yet* 

A good  big  lead  mine  in  his  head. 

But  no  gold  in  his  pocket— 

Only  a well-thumbed  deck  of  cards, 

All  blackened  on  their  faces. 

With  kings  and  queens  in  duplicate, 

And  thirteen  extra  aces. 


A friend  of  the  Drawer  was  a sojourner  in  Ire- 
land during  the  past  summer,  and  of  course  vis- 
ited the  Lakes  of  Killamey.  He  set  out  for  the 
Gap  of  Dunloe,  which  is  a wild  mountain  pass, 
intending  to  walk  through  it  to  the  upper  lake, 
which  is  the  usual  mode  of  approach  for  the  tour- 
ist. While  thus  proceeding,  the  little  hut  or  cab- 
in occupied  by  a descendant  of  the  far-famed 
Kate  Kearney,  that  dangerous  beauty  of  long 
ago,  and  situate  at  the  base  of  a mountain,  was 
passed.  As  our  friend  approached  it,  the  guide 
— a genuine  specimen  of  that  race  which  springs 
green  and  vigorous  from  the  “ first  flower  of  the 
earth  and  first  gem  of  the  sea” — began  his  legends 
about  the  locality : 

“ Do  ye  see  that  mountain  ?”  said  he,  “ behind 
the  cabin  there? — I mane  Kate  Kearney’s  de- 
scindant’s  cabin.  Well,  it’s  no  less  nor  two 
thousand  five  hundred  feet  high,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  whin  Kate  Kearney  from  the  top  of 
it  unloosed  her  hair,  it  touched  the  base  there  for- 
nint  ye.” 

“ Is  it  possible?”  said  our  friend. 

“ Indade,  thin,  it  is,  Sir ; but  shure  I see  that 
you’re  from  America,  and  as  for  stories  it’s  not 
worth  w hile  to  be  teliin’  thim  to  one  of  your  peo- 
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pie.  Didn’t  I come  wid  some  gintlemin  from  the 
States  to  this  place  a short  time  ago,  and  the 
divil  such  stories  I ever  heard  in  my  life  as  they 
gave  me.  I wondher  if  they  could  be  thrue? 
And  wondhering  I have  been,  ever  Bince  I heard 
thim,  what  wondherful  places  and  things  ye  must 
have  there ! I wondher  if  the  stories  were 
thrue  ?”  again  said  the  guide,  as  if  carried  to  the 
depths  of  doubt  and  reflection. 

“ What  are  the  stories  ?”  said  our  friend. 

“ Shure,”  said  the  guide,  “ I couldn't  be  tellin’ 
all  the  stories  in  a short  ride  like  this ; but  one 
of  thim  has  struck  my  heart  and  soul,  and  I’ll 
niver  forget  it — niver,  niver!  I wondher  if  it 
can  be  thrue !” 

“Well,  let  us  hear  it,”  said  our  friend,  “and 
we  will  decide.” 

“Well,”  said  the  guide,  “afther  I told  them 
some  of  my  tales,  shure  they  began  to  give  me 
back  the  wondhers,  and  one  of  thim — a very  da- 
cent-lookin’  man  he  was,  and  not  given,  I should 
think,  to  coortin’  the  divil  by  lyin’ — began  to  tell 
of  the  splindid  hotels  yez  have  in  America,  and — 
I'll  niver  forget  it — told  me  that  there  was  one 
in  New  York  called  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  and 
that  it  was  three  miles  and  a half  long  ; not  only 
that.  Sir,  but  that  the  waithers  rode,  round  on  po- 
nies sarvin ’ the  guests  f I wondher  if  that  was 
thrue  1” 

A clerical  friend  says  that  one  evening  he 
was  called  upon,  during  his  pastorate  in  Califor- 
nia. by  an  evidently  Irish  couple,  who  desired  him 
to  marry  them.  He  inquired  rather  suspiciously 
why  they  had  not  gone  to  the  priest,  judging 
rightly  that  they  were  Roman  Catholics  ; and  sus- 
pecting, as  they  were  pretty  well  advanced  in 
years,  that  it  might  be  a ease  of  a divorced  man 
or  woman — for  he  was  not  satisfied  with  their  ex- 
planation that  the  priest  would  not  tie  the  knot 
because  it  was  Passion-week — he  put  the  ques- 
tion abruptly  to  the  man : “ Have  you  ever  been 
married  ?” 

“ No,  Sir,”  was  the  ready  answer. 

“ Have  you  ?”  he  appealed  to  the  woman. 

She  replied,  with  perfect  humility : “ I never 
had  the  chance,  Sir.” 

It  was  irresistible,  and  he  married  them  imme- 
diately. 


Dr.  Graham  having  passed  a very  creditable 
examination  before  the  Army  Medical  Board,  was 
commissioned  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  United 
States  army  in  18 — , and  ordered  to  report  for 
duty  to  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  M4Kavett, 
Texas.  There  were  no  railroads  in  the  Western 
country  at  that  time,  and  the  usual  way  of  getting 
to  Texas  was  by  the  Mississippi  River  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  then  crossing  the  Gulf  to  stage  it  up 
through  the  State.  Dr.  Graham  wos  very  desir- 
ous of  examining  the  Western  country  mineral- 
ogically,  so  applied  and  received  permission  from 
the  War  Department  to  go  by  way  of  Arkansas 
and  the  Indian  Territory  to  his  post. 

On  his  arrival  at  St.  Louis  he  shipped  the  great- 
er part  of  his  baggage  by  way  of  the  river,  and 
taking  only  what  he  could  carry  on  horseback, 
gtarted  on  his  journey.  While  in  St.  Louis,  at 
the  Planters’  Hotel,  he  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  a gentleman  who,  learning  where  he  was 
going,  gave  him  a letter  of  introduction  to  his 
brother,  who  was  a farmer  living  on  his  route  in 


Arkansas.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  follow 
him  on  his  road,  or  tell  what  discoveries  he  made 
in  the  interest  of  science ; sufficient  it  is  that  one 
day,  toward  dusk,  he  reached  the  house  of  the 
gentleman  to  whom  he  had  the  letter,  and  dis- 
mounting, knocked  at  the  door  and  pre.sented  his 
letter  to  the  judge  (even  in  those  days  every  one 
was  a judge  in  Arkansas),  who  would  not  have 
needed  it  to  have  accorded  him  an  open-handed 
welcome ; for  travellers  were  a godsend,  and  news 
was  as  much  sought  after  then  as  now.  After  a 
short  visit,  he  proposed  to  go  on  to  the  next  town, 
about  four  miles  off,  where  he  intended  to  put  up 
for  the  night.  The  judge  would  not  listen  to  his 
leaving,  and  was  so  cordial  in  his  desire  for  him 
to  stay  that  he  would  have  been  rude  not  to  have 
done  so.  The  judge,  after  directing  one  of  the 
servants  to  attend  to  his  horse,  invited  him  into 
the  dining-room,  where  he  was  introduced  to  the 
wife  and  daughter  of  his  host,  and  also  to  a sub- 
stantial Western  supper,  to  which  he  did  ample 
justice. 

After  supper  they  adjourned  to  the  parlor,  and 
he  entertained  his  new-made  friends  with  the 
latest  news  from  the  outside  world.  The  judge 
brewed  some  stiff  whiskey  punch,  which  Graham, 
socially  inclined,  imbibed  quite  freely.  The  old 
couple  retired,  and  left  their  daughter  to  entertain 
him ; and  whether  it  was  the  punch,  or  what,  at 
all  events  he  made  hot  love  to  her,  and  finally 
asked  her  to  be  his  wife  and  go  to  Texas  with 
him,  to  which  she  consented.  She  being  very  un- 
sophisticated and  innocent,  took  every  thing  he 
said  in  downright  earnest,  and  with  her  it  was  a 
case  of  “ love  at  first  sight.” 

But  I am  anticipating.  During  the  night  our 
friend  the  doctor  woke  up  and  remembered  what 
he  had  said,  and  it  worried  him ; but  he  said  to 
himself,  after  emptying  his  water  pitcher,  “ Nev- 
er mind,  I’ll  make  it  all  right  in  the  morning. 
I must  have  made  a fool  of  myself.  She’s  love- 
ly, but  what  must  she  not  think  of  me!”  and 
rolled  over  and  went  to  sleep  again.  Morning 
came,  and  upon  his  going  down  to  the  parlor  he 
found  the  young  lady  alone,  for  which  he  blessed 
his  lucky  stars,  and  was  just  about  to  make  an 
apology,  when  she  said : 

“ I told  mamma,  and  she  said  it  was  all  right,” 
at  the  same  time  giving  him  a kiss  which  nearly 
took  his  breath  away.  “ Papa  is  going  to  town 
this  morning,  dear,  and  you  ride  in  with  him  and 
talk  it  over ; but  he  won’t  object,  I know.” 

“ But,  my  dear  miss,  I was  very  foolish,  and — «” 

“ No,  indeed ; you  were  all  right.” 

“ Well,  I will  go  to  ray  post,  and  return  for  you, 
for  I must  go  on  at  once.” 

“ No ; I can  go  with  you.” 

“ You  won’t  have  time.” 

“ Oh  yes,  I will.  Papa  will  fix  that.  It  would 
be  such  an  expense  for  you  to  come  back  all  the 
way  here.” 

“ But  I have  no  way  of  taking  you.” 

“I  have  thought  of  that;  that  does  not  make 
any  difference.  Father  will  give  us  a team.” 

With  nearly  tears  in  his  eyes  he  went  in  to 
breakfast,  to  which  at  that  moment  they  were 
both  summoned ; but,  alas ! appetite  he  had  none. 
It  was  not  that  she  was  not  pretty  and  nice ; but 
he  thought  what  a confounded  fool  she  must  be 
not  to  see  that  he  wanted  to  get  out  of  it.  But 
it  was  no  use.  When  the  judge  started  for  town, 
Dr.  Graham  was  sitting  beside  him.  The  judge 
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l**rjl  i‘K’-  of  broaching  the  subject 

by  utufting-it  iiiitewif .. 

Mr^AV?lv  y*>ur)g  Tliaft*  giro  NdHtcr  <sntu  W%; 
ao  it  if  all  rigid ; you  i..e**d  not  ouv  u wctriL*1 
'Mini  [ vtv  pi  n>  yo  h’»  to*day  ” 

The  old  jtrdgo  bumd  Ills  eyos  toward  him. 
Hu'  lmd  art  Arfcu(*.as  Ixiwte  in  each,  and  om  ot 
iWsfi  dfi^htt^hftfr^l  f5hot-gun  looks  iw*  ho.  said, 
i;  You  ain’fc ihg  get  out  of  are  yon  f ’ 

TJit  dtgitor,  taking  in  the  prompt- 

ly, all  kop^lYemg  gutie*  ^ 

'•  Tliut 4 f$0t  1 'V'l)  fix  every  thine  for  you  : 
$nn>.  you  that  Mark  loam  of  fixintr,  find  a light 
wagon  to  6 a &s  your  wife's  tbdflgs'1  (here  the  doe- 
for,  dojd*b;M  d},  u and  a t.hooefsi.tfd  :i*  y.  -Uri£r. 
Ton  o<yn  bo  iparrMt  i^arly  ifi 

ilte  rooming  That  'ii  Ntift,  won’t  it,  V' ' 

u Ye^Str;’1 lanswered  Graham,  faintly..  Rut  on 


keeper  named  (him bio.  If#*  b/id  n*\  £pv&vx\ 

dty  touik, 

■■-■—»- — ■ '"i  aful  lo 

he  quietly  bought  u*» 
^ ' thoq^M  <t*dW^  to 
it*  *ud 
derm? 

U^Krti  IfiO  COtK\-iT»  stub 
a decV&hd  for  £pt&j& 
The  Lank  '••'|>fefeiditT|f 
h^rdfhedeiuapi:!  with 
pi^ovdklng  oomptojcttf?* 
c$y  and  began  *t  c/uee 
lo  count  ;Mm\  f&* 
quimi  cmn.  White 
.t;:';*  yy  . fhtiB  coign  ged  iw  grant- 

.*  ly  excited  the  wt&th 

of  ftondde  by  times 

<cr~  for  lua  health  nn»j  fbe 

.j*  heuMh  of  his  family. 

•-  ' 'I'm  these  rvpi'*j  l<*i  in- 

M.  q»»\rie«  (rumble  replied 

••Y  *-  only,  f*  Qme  $ 

atf"*<!pci\ ruiwfam.  Sir/’ 
: Pre&viiUr  the  whole 

thtiiiaami  dollar*  lfr& 

>- v . : — •■'  • been  redeguKsh  slid 

pir  ~~~  ' Gumhie,  with  his.  bas- 

ket  i$  t'ouVon  Jh«oariiv 
wwt  uway,  flingthi 
\f*f:k  at  the  feetri  Iderixi 
banker  »}*.  1u>  te’O,  the 
m 'v  fjnytr  Itnu 

hrf  **m*^tmh 

&?«  ■ 

. louti^ers  awaited 

nml  as  he.  approat4i^^;^fe^^#>lbe 
^hl, t;  We  fie*;  you  M#  #*t  ihe  spede« 
Whitt ; dvi  you  sny  k»  the  presidei>t !“ 

■ V T swhL  * ♦ fe«wt  tvf  S^VVI 

^^•Weik  wUat.  dfd  & «mf  * ‘ • 

‘'  He  cqold  ttitV  liol  hiiij  • /tit  tht  if, ini  >:</  <m 
(dnriitiifr*,  &ii\M 


: ’;.•••.  ••  . - • 

the  jhdge  turniog  toa-ard  liim,  he  said,  ^ Ye^  ;S it*; 
'.‘.Mrtainlvy’ 

‘‘  Af ter  you  get,  fixed  uf  your  po^t  i 
down  and  pay  you  a vidt.  I have  been  tliiiikiug 
obouf  ^ihng  -aht  -kud;  moving,  tc#  T'\xus  (or  som<' 

tour;  itb  getting  ei'ov/dud  .here,  -and  Uimgs  are 
.•tt-*fru.»Vifi:g  fw  alow  as  ia  wihtor4inyei.,J 

I’idnu^  were  - anniogori  m the  old  judge  unkt 

The  iinirfinge  look  piaiie,  and  Ih.e  army  vemved 
:»u  uddhio*;  to  '.it a hvdieat  in  the  pet^ow  of  the 
Affcm^is  ’ judge/s  divughterv  and  Or.  Graham  ha« 
pe'icr  wigj  eturd  the  hbMqvaey  of  'bfe  latberdn-la w 

vV  ?i:i*No  no.j,  Oherlin  tells  this  apecilote  of 
f'r- )0,  i''\)t.s<:\  : 

ii's\;>.<  ,{«n*>  «»♦  h*Kr  way<j#  ui»  ho  v;i^  a > »n,* i ♦ o. » , • « 1- 
sd;  to  itesk  evt^rv  oi&  lift  met  ^mi^pohe  to — for  he 
knew  every  one— lor  his  or  her  name.  Re 


A i ofHrial  ir*  ( Udo  aenda  the  Follow ing : 

We  it&myijfit  Wttidwkrt  t*  fair  %wi  rutdne  of 
horses.  Two  genttemen  weHv  di^tut^g  thu 
tnpde  of  pool  filing  for 
tor  UBiug  tho  word  itinbnk- ^jl^i  'Vhd' 
mem  A Urird  g^nti^tnan  jeUJcdnj;  bY.tkp;  dhhnt>- ; 

remarked  tUaf.  he  had  tfefi'&s.t  audio# ft;  ibc 
it,  yir:.,  (hot  the  .,(  Sik^n>.  way  birr  the 
Jewish  nm?,  fin*t 'the  Mliied^  df  th^  Oe^ute  ii „*ww 
eoj^fng  fu  lo  win,  . 
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v^»  Kr>i*ATH  a &mVLViiiX  XQ1 


trtia^uftv?.  to  form  ft  gi tig  worthy  of 
fti??  I tust- iruixgfv t mm  or  ;taeani n tj&p  ft 
ijjc  ifeUy,"  Urn  ftijr  or  tinujuiteut*  bih«^  the 
rain  lift  w*  *im  *4rl  Jj  Itfrtfislh^  the 
iire n the  $±\ii  trtftjr*  &.  Tfip 

rahilnnv  tpthib  fi  kul<)  aronud 
i nhy  b\&z%if  *m:  hiss;  *iti;rM*l '•$& 
fci3«ir  jj$Vyi»s  lnui  for  a l»mp<  'tyjim&fa  Mrii 
£fe  )war\  i s . veo m tip «> n :^0m • -^rsv- 

.jntttfft&fR  Uni  aitfl  i^w>tu>ii 

l.u  h\$-  !>♦*•«» ntifnl  sjittW»]i,HFtb  'f  as  H\o 
1 »<:>t  l- 1 H Ik  of  JiJV,  wbiuJi  fif'r  ♦VonMVl? 

il)  wiiul  f toubjrt  um»1  sorrow  &n<l  fnwi  m fault 
j)Uf i\y  and  jU'rti30timi?  it  h jm>~ 


TBEA-Sl ■ HIvS  OF  THE  DEEP 

“;t>i  ^><H3  iV^>lIK  * 

If.  iM*  ti»c;  irjPiin>r  «i?^<U  Mi 
. Tl'Tfceis  T»ie*5'  ^rup 

WUtosj&ff  <M  ii^ivt‘4  a fri&rk 

fTtAiS  tH»W'Om  *A  & 

IKi)lA  io  have  Itafe  the  WjGifo»:l 

;.  mnrix*  fivtf  pearls  vtmv uttttfjHted, 

ami  »la«  ff  lu  vfe  Ho^sx^r/f I n 

H.»S-i»;j;j»jc:.  t-;  o o w iW^.n-  v)l  ••  uivf.Vuf 

in  Ijfef 

SjV  rt&o£ttfo 

MtnnmtdQti  . i<:  rm»trUmi3  t!)W  ivhuici M 


; ■ %*  iff* 


8uf<^4&>? Cm&£&r)hii\£  vpui  l>y  tinier  ami  JlroUrcr*,  iu  tUe  bait*  of  Ibfe  I iUra- 
tV«(  of  Ci>iisrT**s$*  at  XvWhft  istou.;  • 


0 n g\  n al  frt  m . • >' 
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rc.AB?  -faunm; 


? ration  vi  i t h i is*  «dUe t enfc  fit  arl , 1 1 is  biuu c- 
Glim*  daHe  ifngi\  irprii  iMgh  t I p Inn  irjeUevs. 
m »nanjf/rei\  ilnmgii  cotiinioiVl^  itUbitfi  iPtn*, 
jfhd  inuside  of  Xbp  Abell  is  t^ugU  «ii^  Yuriy - 
gatM  -Vt.i  Mrnriiirv,  A glnujw.  •*>£  if  sutli- 
cirri  t.  Ut  give  an  i#lWt  of  thin  way  Inyluid.  us 
it  I bw rtact  h V»  thorp  -m  %)i * fop<*~ 

grmjhil.  The  body  o y Afei  is  nidit  fe»r 

food  auff !1  £fu  n uiirvcnsalitT  wf 

ibft  h?\v  u(  eoiiipi>iibutb«j thy  it- 
fuKlUnm  to  iJ  bearing  il^  vnjal  jjjJftr 
of  foriiislui*  too  valiwbh  tt&yti  . ,>r 

,tur  obed.  i u t h»>  pa  ;t 
'The  biMm;v  *<!'  ilm  go  if)  lia»5  ulieaAy  itettt 
**>  fully  not  td»U  trouts  I 01  Ibiw  MutOv^oP, 
to  which  w»>  respect  liijly  refer  the  reader* 
tlmt  wp  icncs »;or  i<>  the  p i n r un  o.r  wiTrfc-sTudh 
tylitili  ns  si  rii  lit  ihn  illuHtra- 
ti*m  ;.^i^jijfr 

r tifitia  miti'tfuriiijWo,  or  peail- 

jgfefe  Ajtstrj'  Uiaf 

buooiiml  pick  HvO  i « Holm  uJ 

>?M$t  bAr;Pt>u 

now  ro  hr  very  f.itdiuwablc 
n*  wojus-  •Om-  most  TiwtiavU- 
cimmYstaijce  emwievt- 
ed  \vlr  hihi*  *ht;U  mWdt  it 
aorita  I \y  prodim?#  ?ift>  ftoni 
' Whbd)  <u»d  other  hrio- 

;>Je?r  of  it.  line  te^tuTi^  Ailben 
. iu^tlYy  iiiui  haud^ii&e  brp^tii 
. ctderate  uiannfAormo’b  Thi* 
fuj  >ri  e i a wo  v e ii  iri  im  tb1,'  ! b r<  k 
ropk  of  sftfcyJ] 

*V.  " hr**ms,  or  bear*!,  by  whirh  I he 

sbH  I in  ruiit/E^l  ta  t br  bott  t'Ui 
of  T.b e Aea  w hyp  it  ffituiC 
The  shell  von  t uning  <n> 


ferroyf  ibi  hi  m>ih.!itg  does  God  so  tmivh  dt>- 
light  if ftnvt ?l’f  M: id  t he  tendimies^  aod  Iuatre 
of  virtue ..hokioif  :tn>n‘Wu  arid  n»{iC‘iitap<:e.M 

ThPro  nub  mI.  in  ^ tho  teudc.nMrSY  unA 
jiiRl  re  V of  t he  ptnirh  niid  thv,  fn<  t tliat.it  is 
v‘  ;i  pmdnel  of  lif.?/’  a <sti  ggr>s tl vene  as  aw rl 

rhurHcler  i< lief h render  it  avrtihilde  Ur  m~ 
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Another  method  is  by  piercing  the  shell 
with  hits  of  silver  wire,  by  which  means  ad- 
herent pearls  are  formed.  Not  only,  how- 
ever, are  the  processes  of  nature  followed 
and  natural  pearls  produced  by  artificial 
means,  but  pearls  are  now  manufactured  on 
a large  scale  without  the  aid  of  auy  shell- 
fish whatever.  About  two  huudred  and 
twenty-two  years  ago  Moise  M.  Jaquin,  a 
citizen  of  Paris,  a bead-manufacturer,  oue  of 
those  inventive  geniuses  who  are  not  above 
taking  a hint  or  suggestion  from  the  most 
casual  circumstance,  happened  to  be  walk- 
ing in  the  garden  of  his  country-house  near 
Paris,  when  his  attention  was  attracted  by 
a remarkable  silvery  lustre  on  a basin  of  wa- 
ter. We  can  imagine  M.  Jaquin  at  once  all 
interest  and  attention  at  what  almost  auy 
other  man  would  pass,  and  which  undoubt- 
edly thousands  on  thousands  had  passed, 
without  giving  the  matter  a thought.  “ Ah, 
eiel!”  murmurs  the  Frenchman,  “if  I could 
but  give  my  beads  such  a lustre ! Pray  what 
has  produced  this  effect  upon  the  basin  of 
water  t” 

The  old  servant,  who  has  regarded  the 
sudden  interest  displayed  in  such  a trifle, 
we  can  well  imagine,  with  some  contempt 
as  well  as  surprise,  answers  his  master, 
speaking  for  the  whole  world:  “Master,  it 
is  but  the  fish ; some  ablettes  happened  to 
bo  crushed  in  the  water;  it  is  nothing.” 

Nothing!  yes,  nothing  to  the  stupid  serv- 
ant, nothing  to  the  rest  of  the  world ; but 
to  a practical  inventive  genius  like  that  of 
M.  Jaquin  it  is  a discovery,  it  is  a fortune,  it 
is  an  opening  up  of  a new  branch  of  com- 
merce that  feeds,  clothes,  and  supports  whole 
communities,  and  keeps  them  busy. 

M.  Jaquin  saw  that  the  lustrous  sheen  he 
so  much  admired  was  indeed  produced  by 
the  countless  scales  of  the  little  fish  called 
the  bleak — Leuciscus  albnrnus.  He  at  once 
began  experimenting.  The  scales  he  dried 
aud  reduced  to  powder,  and  this  he  used  as 
an  enamel,  with  which  small  beads  of  wax 
alabaster  were  coated  externally.  These, 
though  beautiful,  were  unsatisfactory,  and 
he  soon  began  to  use  hollow  glass  beads. 
He  now  took  the  scales  of  the  tisb,  thorough- 
ly washed  and  rubbed  them  successively 
several  times.  The  different  portions  of 
water  used  in  these  washings  he  suffered  to 
settle.  The  water  being  carefully  drawn 
off  by  siphons,  our  pearl-maker  found  a lus- 
trous matter  of  the  consistency  of  oil  re- 
maining at  the  bottom.  This  substance  is. 
called  by  the  French  “ essence  d’Orient,”  or 
essence  of  pearl.  Our  pearl-maker,  after 
sundry  ineffectual  attempts  to  preserve  it 
from  soon  becoming  putrid,  at  last  succeeded 
by  keeping  it  in  volatile  alkali.  The  fur- 
ther process  of  pearl-making  consists  in 
blowing  this  essence  of  pearl,  combined  with 
melted  isinglass,  into  hollow  beads  made  of 
a peculiar  kind  of  fiue  glass  of  a bluish  tint. 


These  having  received  an  even  and  perfect 
incrustation  on  their  inner  surfaces,  are  fill- 
ed with  a mucilage  of  fine  gum-arabic,  and 
having  been  perforated  with  a needle  aud 
threaded  on  a string,  are  ready  for  sale.  For 
one  ounce  of  the  lustrous  material  used  in 
coating  the  inside  of  the  shells,  no  less  than 
a thousand  fish  are  required.  Fortunately 
this  kind  of  fish  is  very  abundant,  or  there 
might  have  been  some  probability  that  the 
bleak,  becoming  extinct  as  a fish,  would  only 
continue  to  exist  in  the  form  of  artificial 
X>earls. 

The  remaining  shell  in  the  illustration  is 
a representation  of  our  common  river  mus- 
sel, from  which  from  time  to  time  really 
valuable  pearls  are  taken.  A friend  of  mine 
found  a beautiful  piuk-coral-colored  gem  in 
one  of  these  shells  on  the  banks  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River. 

In  the  world  under  the  waters  are  lovely 
flowers  of  every  hue,  instinct  with  life  and 
passion,  which  brighten  with  pleasure  and 
pale  with  pain,  which  wave  about  on  long 
stems  in  the  shifting  currents,  as  earthly 
flowers  do  to  the  varying  zephyrs,  or  sit  iu 
conscious  beauty  thick  clustered  on  a rough- 
ribbed  branch  of  coral,  or,  breaking  from 
their  parent  stems  by  a strange  nietabasis 
unknown  to  the  vegetable  analogues,  be- 
come wanderers  and  vagabonds  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  Among  these  submarine  flow- 
ers none  show  a rarer  beauty  or  greater 
brilliancy  than  the  coral  polyps.  The  ten- 
derest  and  most,  subtle  grays,  the  most  sug- 
gestive and  softest  carnations,  aud  royal  pur- 
ple, robe  these  little  polypidoms — “ daugh- 
ters of  the  sea”* — creatures  that  were,  until 
a hundred  aud  fifty  years  ago,  universally 
believed  to  be  marine  flowers  aud  trees. 

Strange  flowers  and  trees,  stalks  and 
branches  covered  -with  bark,  from  which 
proceed  buds  that  open  into  flowers,  and 
bear  seeds  that  reproduce  the  coral;  but 
the  stalks,  instead  of  being  herbaceous  or 
woody  like  those  of  vegetables,  are  horny 
or  calcareous ; the  buds  and  flowers,  endow- 
ed with  animal  life  and  intelligence,  are 
sensitive  and  perceptive  beings;  the  pet- 
als, opening  out  into  rosettes,  are  so  many 
arms,  feelers,  or  tentacles  that  move  about 
in  search  of  food,  which  seizing  upon,  they 
convey  to  their  common  axis  or  centre, 
where  is  placed  the  mouth,  aud  devour. 
This  animated  corolla  opens  and  shuts  al- 
ternately, and  on  the  slightest  hint  of  dan- 
ger withdraws  itself  into  itself,  until  noth- 
ing but  an  inconspicuous  little  gray  knob 
can  be  seen  where  but  an  instant  before  all 
was  life,  color,  and  motion. 

Much  has  been  said  iu  praise  of  these  lit- 
tle creatures  in  respect  to  their  unceasiug 
industry,  aud  coral  reefs  are  actually  spok- 

• KopaXXiov,  from  « 6pn,  a daughter,  and  oX«k,  the  sea. 
Latinized,  the  word  becomes  curalium , and  hence  our 
word  coral. 
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Thus  is  reversed  the  transformation  of 
insects,  which  is  first  the  motionless  chrys- 
alis and  then  the  butterfly,  while  with  the 
coral  first  comes  the  free-swimming  larva 
and  afterward  the  immovable  polyp. 

The  red  and  pink  coral  of  commerce  is 
found  principally  off  the  coasts  of  France 
and  Italy,  where,  w ithin  the  rocky  recesses 
of  the  sea-bot  tom,  grow'  purple  forests  of  this 
most  valuable  of  all  the  corals,  t • alike  its 
homojoguos  on  the  land,  the  coral  loves  to 
grow  downward  from  the  roof  of  some  shelv- 
ing rock  or  marine  cave. 

Among  the  curious  coral  formations  few* 
are  more  interesting  than  the  “musical  cor- 
al/’ of  *'  sea-organ/’  so  called  because  of  flic 
great  number  of  stony  pipes,  most  usually 
straight  and  slightly  radiating,  a represen- 
tation of  which,  crowned  with  ifs  delicate 
flower  polyps,  is  given  in  the  lower  part 
of'  the  engraving  on  page  325,  hi  which  an 
attempt  is  made  to  lender  the  texture  as 
well  ns  the  general  effect  of  these  beautiful 
authuzoa.  A specimen  of  the  Dendrophtjlfia 
rcrmc/i,  one  of  the  madrepores,  is  also  shown 
at  the  right  as  a very  large  stem  with  short 


ascending  branches,  tipped  each  with  its 
many-ten fueled  polyp,  Iu  the  upper  por- 
tion is  also  seen  the  fan  gorgon  (sea- fan), 
Gorgonia  flaMlum,  a beautiful  representative 
form  of  sclcrohasie,  or  stony-rooted  coral, 
the  branches  having  a bony  axis,  as  may  he 
detected  by  the  smell  in  burning,  and  unit- 
ing in  an  elegant  net- work,  the  color  indi- 
cating the  species,  Belonging  to  the  same 
great  family,  hut  living  separately,  and  pos- 
sessing, even  in  the  adult  state,  the  power  of 
changing  their  locality,  are  the  soft-bodied 
polyps,  the  sea-anemones.  Adhering  to  a 
rock  by  a fleshy  disk  that  adapts  itself  to 
all  iuetpialilies,  it  spreads  its  tentacles  like 
the  totals  of  the  flower  from  which  it  is 
named,  and  awaits  its  prey.  “Its  stomach 
is  simply  a sack  suspended  in  the  cavity  of 
its  body,  into  which  it  opfeifc  at  the  lower 
extremity  by  a large  aperture.  Between 
the  stomach  and  the  body  walls  are  spaces 
opening  into  the  numerous  hollow  tentacles, 
which  by  muscular  contraction  are  tilled  out 
into  their  proper  shape  aud  size  with  sea- 
water.*' 

Like  the  coral  polyps,  the  anemone,  while 
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retaining  animal  instincts  and  perception, 
repeats  many  of  the  processes  of  vegetable 
life.  If  a part  is  destroyed  or  damaged,  it 
is  reproduced.  If  an  individual  is  torn  in 
pieces,  each  fragment  becomes  a perfect  ani- 
mal. At  times  buds  appear  at  the  edge  of 
the  base.  These  buds  in  time  become  em- 
bryos, which,  detached  from  the  parent 
stem,  grow  into  perfect  anemones.  Another 
mode  of  reproduction  is  equally  curious.  In 
this  case  the  eggs  are  formed  inside  of  the 
arras  or  tentacles,  discharged  from  thence, 
when  hatched,  into  the  stomach,  and  ejected 
from  the  month. 

These  beautiful  animated  flowers  of  the 
sea  are  of  every  shade  aud  hue : white,  with 
a pearly  translucency  like  the  petals  of  a 
lily,  gray,  pink  like  a baby’s  fingers,  red 
(appropriately  named  “ blood  stars”),  pur- 
ple, with  a plum-like  bloom,  fawn,  golden 
yellow, orange,  lilac,  azure,  and  green.  “ One 
beautiful  species  has  violet  tentacles  pointed 
with  white ; another,  red  tentacles  speckled 
with  gray;  this  one  spreads  out  its  green 
arms  edged  with  a circle  of  dead  white, 
while  that  opens  a milk-white  top  circled 
with  a border  of  pink.  Nor,”  says  M.  Mo- 
quin  Taudon,  in  Le  Monde  de  la  Mer , from 
which  we  quote,  “are  the  stem,  the  disk, 
and  the  tentacles  invariably  of  the  same 
color;  and  it  is  because  of  this  these  living 
corollas  possess  such  a variety  of  hues.  Be- 
hold an  anemone  with  a golden  body,  a disk 
of  a plum-color,  surrounded  by  tentacles  of 
white ; a second  has  a red  centre,  with  ten- 
tacles of  gray;  in  a third  the  centre  is 
green  and  the  tentacles  yellow.  So  Nature 
diversifies  her  countless  creations,  and  upon 
the  same  theme  plays  endless  variations.” 

The  anemone  just  beneath  the  shrimp  in 
the  illustration  on  page  326  is  the  Actino- 
loiba  dianathus,  displaying  its  furry  plume  of 
tentacles  fringed  and  cut  like  the  petals  of 
a pink.  It  has  a variety  of  colors— orange, 
cream-color,  pink,  olive, red,  or  silvery  white. 
It  can  at  its  own  caprice  assume  widely  dif- 
ferent forms,  and,  fortunately  for  owners  of 
aquaria,  is  very  hardy.  Its  English  name 
is  the  plumose  anemone.  On  the  left,  ser- 
pent-crowned with  its  Medusa-like  crest,  is 
the  snake-locked  anemone.  Though  it  has 
not  the  brilliant  colors  of  the  preceding 
species,  it  is  a remarkably  pretty  anemone, 
with  its  crown  of  tentacles  waving  “ like  a 
thin  blue  cloud”  upon  the  summit  of  its 
elongated  stem.  The  object  furthest  to  the 
right  is  the  same  anemone  closed.  That  im- 
mediately beneath  the  snake-locked  anemo- 
ne is  called  the  l>eadlet,  because  of  the  deep 
blue  tnrquois-like  protuberances  placed 
around  the  disk : Actinia  menembryantkemum. 
“It  is  extremely  variable  in  color,  ranging 
through  all  the  changes  from  scarlet  to 
crimson,  from  crimson  to  orange,  from  or- 
ange to  yellow,  from  yellow  to  green.  Even 
the  same  individual,”  says  J.  G.  Wood,  “is 


subject  to  change  of  coloiy  being  evidently 
influenced  by  various  external  conditions, 
such  as  light,  food,  and  the  purity  of  water 
in  which  it  is  placed.”  The  gem  pimplet, 
Bunadee  gemmacea , a very  showy  species,  is 
seen  placed  lowest  in  the  illustration.  Its 
thick  tentacles  are  marked  with  white  oval 
spots,  and  there  are  six  white  bands  on  the 
body.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  resemblance 
it  bears,  when  closed,  as  seen  in  the  darker 
object  at  the  right  of  the  illustration,  to  an 
echinus,  or  sea-urchin,  stripped  of  its  spines. 

In  the  same  great  class  as  the  anemones, 
but  higher  in  the  order  of  creation,  is  one 
of  the  most  exquisitely  beautiful  of  marine 
objects,  the  celebrated  argonaut,  or  paper 
nautilus,  so  called  because  of  the  extreme 
thinness  of  the  shell,  its  former  name  being 
given  it  in  allusion  to  its  fabled  sailing  pow- 
ers, in  relation  to  which  that  Darwin  of  the 
ancients,  Aristotle,  says : “ The  nautilus  pol- 
yp is  of  the  nature  of  animals  which  pass 
for  extraordinary,  for  it  can  float  on  the  sea; 
it  raises  itself  from  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
the  shell  being  reversed  and  empty,  but 
when  it  reaches  the  surface  it  re-adjusts  it. 
It  has  between  the  arms  a species  of  tissue 
similar  to  that  which  unites  the  toes  of  web- 
footed birds ; when  there  is  a little  wind,  it 
employs  this  tissue  as  a sort  of  sail.” 

Indeed,  until  a comparatively  recent  pe- 
riod, all  accounts  of  the  animal  represented 
it  as  using  its  delicate  shell  for  a boat,  its 
tentacles  as  oars,  and  its  expanded  mantle 
as  a sail.  The  truth,  however,  is  strange 
enough,  without  having  recourse  to  fiction. 
One  of  the  most  extraordinary  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  animal  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  united  to  the  shell  it  se- 
cretes, and  can  be  entirely  separated  from 
it,  as  if  one  should  evolve  a boat  or  a house 
from  his  own  substance,  which  would  grow 
with  his  growth,  and  heal  when  injured, 
and  yet  which  he  could  quit  and  leave  be- 
hind him  when  he  chose. 

The  dilated  extremities  of  two  of  the 
arms,  as  seen  in  the  cut  (page  328),  cover  up 
the  shell  on  the  exterior,  and  have  secreted 
its  substance,  and  by  their  broad  expansion 
moulded  it  into  shape  ; they  clasp  the  shell 
firmly,  aud  serve  to  retain  the  animal  with- 
in it.  The  figure  lowest  in  the  illustration 
represents  the  nautilus  withdrawn  within 
its  shell.  The  large  expanded  membranes 
at  the  extremities  of  the  arms  cover  the 
greater  part  of  the  shell,  while  their  sup- 
ports, set  with  suckers  resembling  those  of 
the  cuttle-fish,  are  bent  over  the  remainder 
of  the  animal.  The  large  eye  is  seen  peep- 
ing with  a wide-awake  expression  over  the 
edge  of  the  shell,  the  bases  of  the  arms  are 
arched  over  and  beyond  it,  and  clusters  of 
eggs  are  seen  sheltered  under  the  arch  of 
the  expanded  arms. 

When  the  nautilus  is  taking  a leisurely 
stroll,  she  walks  upon  her  head.  I say 
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“ she/’  for  it  in  only  the.  females  which  se- 
crete shells;  the  males  being  very  insig- 
nificant, worm-like  creatures.  Withdraw- 
ing her  body  as  far  as  possible  into  her 
shell,  raadame  turns  herself  in  such  a man- 
ner as  to  rest  upon  her  head,  and,  using  her 
arms  to  walk  upon,  creeps  slowly  along. 


sometimes  taking  a strong  hold  with  her 
cup-like  suckers  on  some  projecting  rock, 
and  swinging  herself  front  one  projection  to 
another.  At  other  times,  desiring  a swifter 
mode  of  progression,  she  assumes  the  ap- 
pearance and  attitude  shown  in  the  mid- 
dle figure,  extends  her  six  arms  in  parallel 
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of  tiiix  vhuitt^  ^eaturov  A*  H v aj>- 

gjieai^t.-'  • Mr.  Kang,  ilwcribiug 

<wi of-  i\t*M  wlVfi'ii 

eap.lurort  $iw,v  a uttite  of  stiver;  with 

a ciiftiiii  Hi*  sprite  ni  & WrtSt  li^iikitlfnT 

,rc>*»v Hen J^r*  ami  a lino  dotting  of  ifo\ 
^auifv  wbteji  luo^Woovi  Uea.iify. 
A ^iriicircnlar 
1 /Hit  1)ine, 

avuiy; 

• mark-  .'  :j: 

-rtf  .-7;  . 

kbsA?-  • Tim*  i t •*•'. 

iifc«  u fa^r  in 

V of  unearthly  «mf oli- 

7 b m 1%  ibmUi  • 

; •’  • ’■.•'  ' 1 : ; ‘ pri.-^rv*^  OHVpSt'  'o» 

?*$$&  U.  xj&fthyi.*  »:.*/  ‘V‘V^C  j;'M  ' '■'  ’ v,  -Hi 

•’i” hr-VK • **W:  - Mmif#  ,'v <# • Vpjfa iii'^7 io  • •'$*■• 

• • ••  • «:  . t)  the  ^I'gonn.*  riVluinitM 

..  i^MuM  t i . • • ••.■•:••  eot«M*«.  ;«VfdiliO  MfahgO 

■ 7 : hr  Oii'hiH  i»f  .*f;7 


t»  J*.Vri.  iVtfW 


■ • • -V  : ur  flusiiH  <>f 

Ai i * )<■  fjw f ci U ;v7f3tf *fV»i^iifc.  a f i « *f 

•:••"  • <•■  ' • • '■•••■• -*  «•  \ •*!'  t#  vAiimiihg  \iux*} 

^ vhv»r.t,v.:i  in  *r  Ur  ♦ i lYriftltftTt.iLtf  ‘ 

\V  Jl«l  »■:■<**  .-oifyti*?  *.fw  4tV)-i  iii 

f If  *n;M tw:-. r i Dho  o|J)u<n  p;>.vi  ,4  /.%*.  **n gr»ivifo£'Hti  If&h 

JM  Hi--  » iMj.Oirt^UTfOi  of  7* <»4  gfl<- 

r^ViiOjsv^-  iji  iU'  torojw  { un>  ^ AuiiJ  tlini  1 lii*  l&w 

iti  W'i  Vi*^ i v*y  f *?  t a . r k : ^ Tf: 

*'U  'VW*.:  1 -ittYfy $&&&  liot  0(*l>upieil 

•'  •'  o-«l  "!i>,  • ,.  •■••,>•.  riO?iiiUg  A,Jft>rr  tlsaii 

in  r ’I  Ah  <>\  1 n,  % tr ) ^ v tY  tJ  i cfc 

’’•  • r:-  tng^  H.  ].  • > i • • *‘  * |i  t '-••5- : •,  '■  « , • , ^Vnu;  :;  l}u:  tllO 

•■  Mlg  { •;  ■{  ifa  liimk  rrofesmg 

i iiaf  ■ # vf  tUt  .uvrib^  H & .«* * s%  r i<*<*  vl*^ -Httii) ii». 

*M  *iii  ti  - - , , i ,,  j>iu<»  v»  1 oi>ianusT  vlenvo 

iiig  fU-V.  iwiV#  »vr • !>■•  o.»olr;*f  ■lyii'bjtj*  •.•ibajl  lake  Afi^r  fVlace  of 
^tinn^  'iW:  Mpn*\iy  a objcu't  it  lymiid 

- i»:*ri  ,o*f  iHriMf ration 

; :>  1 11  i lift  jmgc  is-  r.io5  .sjvindlo 

o • iv.»v.  f.iiv;  'Of* ?:«<>£  nf^lip-  illii»tjrti* 

)i<Vi  T7((>  Aj.vir  ivr  ornamonfoil  >vith  the 


yiiunii.ABiA. 


BH  ( on  a.i  twhif  i*.  Many  u hi.ui  might  Out 

■9  <!*  * oi  * ■ • .iiiiirv  run.  y away 

&&  f (ldy  of  the  gernis  to  vv  ho/ h 

|&y  fhfr  species  belongs.  Tin  shell  jtjjd; 
■ behind  th*  Vrnu>'s  C'.'liii'  is  eaihd  the 
WcaVe/V  *jliUi;th\  Oiofutu  rOlva.  utui 
gp|  f'i  hind  tfiis  k n V*T>  ' II'M.MIS  1| til M 

SB  fclftlt  n h;n>  IM  * popiilui  Maine  ; !H 

lyJititi  one  i*  fhnthnrm  Thfc 

iMtfrh  inli'if hit  1 to-  deep  sea.  Tv»Vt  fr 
. Imve. sailed  for  thirty  days  tli rnogli 

ftltmUfyfivg  fr ifre*  o£;thgke  mathittka,  \> hoik 
•wen  frjtpyed  up  fry  u \ < sjenfr  m*  fbiUtt-like 
to  o,-,  uf  kinftll  egg*,  and  but  fox  tIm-  power 
H)Oy  j*o*<vhs  of  wiUulfuwiog  ami  c*  ml  met- 
ing tbcinfrClvUH  t r/isi|k  t)u«ir  iiud  thus 

dvrr>  ftgity*  » loir  \ <'!ii!)i>  I i I • I ill*  T»‘.Hii  ( fr.  rc 

n fight  mi  C»s  to  sink  linm'idh  the  surfr/ec, 
fUify  would  fro  tfri*  >(.*’j(t  of  < o-)  v 

1 ran  not  pass  from  tfrfri  oubjeer.  wjtfomit 
presenting  m y nckpowd edgomu to  Urn  uv- 
oouv[ilisfr(‘d  afffrfrs  wliofni;mrii)  th&tt’ 
and  f.fr*'  on  f of  lln*  lo.'i'i  i i t i -v  ;Sf  binm  has 
1 mix- wood  bun  made  to #hv  mom  perfectly 
the  tiatuty  ami  V fratactit  of  Ifre  object  rop* 
reminded. 

S..  yffrUigfr  :uv  some  <d  ifre  buni-  . . f *n.i 

ri u«*  life  that  mm  accmitii  <4  t Indio 
ported  fry  fin  uio>t  n odeum  frlv  evidence, 
nonhl  i»«  .V  b.  iiig,  fro  instance, 

fikv;  tlii«  wooVuifrMl  Sr.iX-jk'.a.  represented  in  Urn 
!o«.vt»i  juirl  of  the  ilk*  stratum  on  pugo  330,' 
•seokfr i to  frav*'  mo  more  4>frjcot  or  fcignittvaimfr 
fly.lM  ftm  l’*'1'  fro!in:-l«  *0  till'  WtitfUg  muster, 

'.vfrf.fr  pm  (frunxisfr  it  *<vimu*h  iesemblo«.  Jf 
e;> if  it oi  swim;  *1  has  mo  even  any  menus  fry 
wjiufj  o can  fttetfrtv  u-elf  to  any  our  spot  ; 
of  is  nX.  the  M*rj$v  of  the  waves  and  current 

Tift  U ,fe.  vrty  l»ertfitifui4  and  as  if  is  pho.v- 
it  prescuts  a mtigntfieent  si^frt 
*n  the  ifrirfrncM?,  U.  is  nliial  to  the  sea- 

l-ufr,r-vt  ft  1 1 ; ' ■ i ■. , !o  ! p.'h.  :U«:  !iol  Stft' 

gfri  ofvraouatinxiy  but  consist  of  a oorntim- 
niiy  of  poly  ps  like  (he  corafrtrres.  They  are 
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sMtu-oncMs.  will  e:«~  *,.*  river 

whduu’d  (iv  fris  itiOigoani 
lu'lpMmtf  ^ i*‘ j*i 'os*  lu  s *mv  k/‘- 
m:  i hi  tig  fruhic  ^ m t fr*  slh*il  ij> 

jus  •*. »: j r < .,ii  |i(u kef  that,  t'Ofrtr 
ploidy  losing  hir*  pre^nee  of 
mind,  he  int'Otitineutly  frht 
down  upoii  it  and  broke  it  itt 
pfech».  TP.  v.  nlu  t of  rnanv  a 
good  house  w t ft»  would  frbd l;»- 
frlv  fro,  “ And  s*  rved  him  right/' 
However,  wr  arci  fold  the  Hfre)) 
Win*  m*t  rrn/  frjidly  frrufri  nr 
after  all,  tm*i  they  kfrsed  and 
made  up.  aThetnond  \o  which 
pevhapH  i*;M  rising  the  w inds  of 
the  dui'hcss  in  J/br  hthhul  tho 
Look  trot  • t »ltf  n*  , " tHi  ugs  d pit  Tt 
turn  o»l  *<>  badly,  a fret  all.  if 
you  w ill  only  use  pfruify  »>i' pri* 
ticuec  au»l  pfrbder/’  rf iu»  frirgtf 
. < f * • • » * ;)[  ihe  fight  i*  fhiled  d 

«|>id>:r  Hhell,  Vfo'oi^rm  t hinojrn. 
though  certainly  Its  iyseiu- 
frlam-c  in  that  class  of  ih»-  ani- 
mal kingdom  might  he  isttoo ^ 

got  The  dicll  iiiifM*'dinieU' 
froneatfr  it  i«  one  of  tl.»e  fro 
i m11#h1  covvrica,  C*fpr&*  vn&Mo , 
The  beau M fill  and  thoroughly 
artistic  mat  kingn  upon  t InV 
nos  ofAhell*i  are  afruoHl  infun  li- 
ly varied. 
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. Or.ig.irja  I fren 
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loom!  ii>  the  Mediterranean,  Those  4 
with  1/mg  Waring  at  their 

qutnmUs  of  blossoiu-lifce  • 

zoophytes  tifrt  ciiliy  umWllularW  g^2^vKS-1WWBi^fe8lfpw^|! 
tlir  others  Yir^ijariu.  lulisAti- 
ant*  of'  less  t>i <•  seas  resemble  ' 

pjatils  villi  p«?t  folate  !»’;•  vrs  of  a 

ii<  < 1 i i;i i»t  yellow  i-ulor  i-iiviTi-it  \v*lh  :'V;  .;«*#£’■ :-//;V,.V'  .. 

flow  ns.. 

which,  of  course*  :»'••■  fhtf  polyp*.  ^ V:'V  ' ^ 

!f':)*0  truest.  annual  jd;»oW  bow-  .:-^  ' ; ■■  ■‘^  V W\.ij 

, \ ft  . .ar<*.  without  dnulu*  t jj t • pyf- 
uoitta,  or  htone-iiiji^.  With 
" \ them  the  ox  tergal  reoom* 
v bhunie  ia  almost  peciVyt  to 

ijU,  the  mimiti.*bt  p:iitM’ula»H.  They  rcscinhlo  a flower  horue  upon  a 
stjfSUh  terminating  in  an  organ  called  u calyx,  which  i«<,  properly 
«j[ien3cipg.  the.  body  of  the  animal.  Branches  Issue  from  the  main 
(flf  tfican  vrlfinh  kt  its  h&fotyepx&  a sort  of  sjih*ad'ing‘  loot  planted  amid 
B &A.  the  forks,  mid  t apfihkv  of  growing  by  itself  and  nourish- 

wc*  ' iiig  the  *U‘in.  T.W*e  can  he  keen  in  the  upper  corner  of 

rf*£  illustration  containing-  a representation  ot  the  corah 
i toatlag  ^up-'Iit  .-« ,i.  go*  * 

in  a/ure-hliu*.  emerald -gm-u,. 
rose- jd.uk  and  crimson,  may  he  some- 
f htttw  ee?u  tin*  small  fleets  called  Por- 
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men- of- war.  Ac  & they 

af«}wi«r  Vil*:e  rfeti  t u t »U* ' <<>:iiyiaU\r»>'.:;’'^4^^'d/ 
y* ith  can  v it*  Sprem)  to  Si'v^f^ilW-  gall**,  i 
hotimi  for  an  unkTjowii  port;  &iiti  yfetiinp/*' 
(i.ii  i^atvd  Ivy  LiiJrpnti^fK.CT^^  Ai&  A 
»hj«‘ii  13  rxammvb  tnoVc  fh^)yt  uw&&ftefY\ 
: >.*4>  u *<'U-i)}Uiu\'L:  \n\u:-h'.''i,  ami  i tm  o>;am- 
infri*  Aurfe  u penrsiiapcd,  eieg&iiih 

'Jibuti jpg  Kglifiy  on  fin*  M*r~ 

! •).  ♦.*  wf  the  •water.  niupgiviiig  ntf  <V»mi'i^  uli-;.i 
<!♦  r rurfrvs^  ion^  ami  /yniii-Junitml 

apju: ubrj.ge;y  •a-'U s/*1i  sfrehU  out  th/r 

tioutm**  rutnniuniiy-Mior  it  i*  u ihnmionroi 
amho d t to  itm  feiigfii  of  tlnrty 
iVei.  \\  «r<  1m*  to  iio'  unlucky  bather  who  <’ii- 
V ‘ I > M 1 1 »;  IH I i i jba>  * *4  J mon a* } 1 14 ) fittU'H  tK.  f< »t  t,  ih  U f 

Nvub  rtetftngb*  f thywbph?  &y*if/*hiy:. 

.i'u'i  » :% o>l*.“v  4'\S^ilt,nih\  prtiib  >cal{-f)y  can  it 
. hi-  < aijipft  a t fvi\*yiw . of  t lie  in 

ie>twTi'  to  ite  ^c^iluig  ke/vuty,  whvebV  to 
jfkt»  Hint  of  .1  vVbilv  yu^  thoofth. 
Ueapty  ixv itN  j^tily  fruiiVM 

it  7>»  elAini  tliot  uppt-lUihiM*. 

y^lvU  more  tan^ibli*  H lltr  vahto  attacked 
Mi  t k»>  to  Mil  syh*tM  .olVo-o  ;i»oi  phice 

fyi  oar  domestic  eon  n oiny  tip  invjpitnof  pf 
uuuV  however  ingew<bw  ov  etammiftt,  haty 
*$&$$$$&&  Ennully  UHltepemsabJ*  Ip  flm  ! 
of  tiny  laboratory  vtf  t to* ! 


Hhd  spavi*  hnN  ovoa  io  r fumterutub^  tlfiii. 
*Ti  o f mbfotyti  will  ri'kr « It.hb fitjb  (in 

J^yroar’TO’-tPi  ^ ^ 4V>rw  i •«  - viii  *i  <%ixi 

,:}ih;V  (il'iHiiifi'dn1,  bring  c*.\U‘ii*iVf»)y  ri»o«i 
by;  ;Jj '{t/R’I; i ug  tdeaoi  -ch*  *t«, 
rie:  Pius%  of  _rci<:-i*ptuole^  are  buiir  nVrt.r  tlx* 

^Itf/cas  yWT ,:  :-wjBSi^rA  tiie 

apmj# e- iv^ort  tio'  iui  Uvail  tlmly  ebv%&en 
of  spon ^ t]  tnr^^,,  wlu r i > vtx>*  iflTv- r waWl 

%Mirt*ie tl  h>  tl* h Mimi-Xti t srf  in  »y  ^ 

fUhvr*  oiMaHi  Ufou  ^pomrvf--  tntHb'c  by  *lh‘tutc 
cir  by  Ii}vr]»opiUrt^  ir1jb  jn  sbaJlow 

w ijf.rbj)r*.*5k’»itytil;  \n  the  tiju^nafibn. 
Thostb-  bbtuiiKui  Uy  fUvhjjj  ore  the  ojt»«t  vnk 
nnt)!p^  ; • . . ' V . . '-  - . ' •-. . ■ ; • :; ; ■ * V ? , ' * 

TwHhktLsliio^  t?a/i  iibl  oit  to  a » ini- 

thh'itMv  obtvn(.ijri pH  vi-UMit  y >»f  i jo* 
of ii'it:  Tfifl  ^ .^V>st  for  Hyi* 

the  or.  tin  ary  puroh  la  t fir  :tit*1  Mo* 
hi)?  furtlb; -w Wt* If  |ipl iv;« 

t h»>  f iUteif3<v>«Jio5  i of  ibirii iii»«>n>e-  T)»o %rMv# 
of  tiu-  hark  arc  imlivoirialh/  so  lan/.o  they 
o vorfa  j*  4tt  elv  t>!f  lior  a Ion  i i i,ht  r*t’  tftoir 

len^rii.  T?h*  moov;ii  of  i jn  sy  phtre**  is-  not 
• ovr^anlv  artvjMi.  /i  i*\  the  U*aifb  of  tbo.Dui- 
fpal ^ but  ios«uibU)c  fiiul  cohl-lihHKitolyifc  the 
ero:>Mtr«>  ttfov^rbiaiHctuv,  it  «ooujs  riabor  a 
cruel  prorrv».c  t|;f ■•  j.aroj  hwuz  es- 

powt)  t o u aniMii  la  at.  v.  mob  lopmuos  » It*? 
\t\titm '.m  t hat  tltby  t,*nM 
The  j>}'iit»Y&  wtK-n  Mint 

o i « hip  ly<lT  v>  { »)m  t iW  *i  **4$$ 

for  the  puipos*  ^ *if  .horaniV i»m.v  Thoir 
v af  tiy^  ato 

a)  itao  »» f bo i w ft *tr>*  a/)Ll  yi¥  uiic  llmior  thia 
treat nnait  (4v>,  ami  va 

ptflilv*  i>t;  yveooiiHnif  inau-il  fogethar 

by  pitmen vb;  ^v  that  iti**&*  nf  any  or 
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to  any  solid  body  it 
may  choose.  The 

boats  which  go  tn 
quest  of  ton  le carry 
each  a tub  contain- 
ing some  of  those 
iv  AC-s.  When  the 
sleeping  ivpti  les  are 
sir»  o,  they  arc  e*U- 
riousU  approached f~ 
Wti'j oc  *oo \ j ; 1 1 icV 
are  judged  to  by 

o ■ ';<:*> i c i»,  :j  r*  \ *• 

it  thrown  mtv  the 

&$ku  1 poo  P>1:«  01  v 

trig  the  hirfchy  irs 
iogfmct  induces  it 
to  n\  im  toward  the 
cnya ure.  and  tiv  ii 
self  »h  ml  v upon  it 
by  *t«  »nd  jug  disk 
>k*nHe  r u o a 1 d the 
rc  a £ u Ho  w i Tnc’1  j f i ? 


be  pifBed  to  pioct-s  than  quit 
its  htdd  \ i ing  i$  a! ta<  li- 
ed to  the  tail  of  the  bah,  to 
<vhi»  h a cord,  made  of  Ihv: 
fibre  * 1 1*  f Li**  hark  of  the  palm- 
crce. i*  fastened.  As  soon  na 
the  rev*  is  firmly  attached 
to  the  turtle  the  fishenueu 
haul  Ui  the  line,  bringing  the 
fisfl  nnd  the  turtle.  By  ape- 
euliar  inaidpulatiou  the  re\  c. 
whic  h cun  not  ice  pulled  off, 
l-  induced  to  jet  go  his  hold, 
find  is  returned  to  His  tub, 
ready  fVir  the  nest  hupte- 
IV  i haps  the  most  »hho- 
plrtfi  mtd  amorphosm  of  the 
character  and  associations 
connected  with  any  sub- 
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istancc  in  iiafrite  is  fouii/l  in  the .tielU 
i aU*  tmUik  f »*\rfnuu\  a in  he  rgriti,  \y  Uifh 

U !•  ms  i>  Hutjiitip  i 

than  ili<v  result  <»i  « iff  of  nidi^-s- 

tion  mi  t by  pur  r of  the  *p*’rw-vvl.t,ik\ 
Is  uil;.  m fnvt.  a Jcvrift  <»i'  inn^n- 
i*h1  • alf-tiius..  *.r  )M*rv.f'on  or'  tliu 
of  the  whaie  iwptorfoitiv  tit^sh>Ai. 
Foxes  U;<\  m.  a,  piu  fiolif  y for  i\m- 

herons,  >?o»!  < »)n>iii't'afo  Mir  t|)W  sm- 
one *f  in  s*  ,mb  of  if.  They  n»i  if. 
arnl  rot  urn  if  in  oxarily  Hie  nanro 
as  it  'v as  sswailovyiol,  in  ri  spr.ri, 
To  jjvrtinno.  (UnuiiU  < Invn^rd  in  eohir. 
This  is  t bo  \\ hu *:  .ambergris*  .so  highly 
' ;<to<  ri  { ini>.  i « , • v jiasif»rii|5 1 in^U'j  j} 
f in*  i y c organs  of 

fwn  unhnois,  if  retains 
its  'If In  aft'  ;nn:l  «nht:lo 
perfnnn . Wbieli  rfrali 
rliolof  fin*  fairest  ftoty- 
>M’»h  amf  ahbv rvfMHj*  its 

valno  fnrj  i;<»:  toi lot. 

Ti*JS  snhstaiico.  how* 
\ * r.  is.  1 I/a i • • ■ • • . 

jr/,  v\  i.O'  , h\  };•)  [hr  |. 

•'i'l.ii*!-  t ''*o  1 1 fart i •*  by 
V/1  tiro  ectwea  tVi  tlift  JiH- 

uuin  r.n  o.  N‘tf  to  «>ti - 
larjii  on  fin*  of}*or  jumi- 

Uvt^ — isUffl  Hr.  Uh<  oil 

»»l‘(aint:<t  from  On-  blub- 
ber, v\  bivh.  ohtorrunnte- 
\y  for  tin*  antimite  that 
ri  'Oio  o if . w *0  grfat  .(  !p  Asnff  ;.s 

to  pearly  hwl  to  filij-ni  t inn  ion, 

■ *;  < :;•  l»i*lo«*n.  Ur  SV  tiftlof  June,  \\  J *uh 
i * '111  lO  fin’ll  t " 
liOiini'OO'O  ti>  form  ajnJ  fashion  the 
* JVinalir  loilf  of  eh  y hoof  society™ 
ivory  may  be  ipociii^d  as  a treasure 
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' ' of  fib'  rWp  Wb}'  .W  ;M'r  ordi>0<  ^ HTt»1  hooping  wnh 

MS^roBnWlT^^  ^ .Uit'  vy-qpo  *‘«f  thf  present  ;i.vf  »«•!*?-  This.  i*  furphdmd 

by  fho  nnrw Imh  or  w^-W4-iiW>nj>.«nil  m»i  L i ** i* I v was 

; * ►•!i.-»\ W ••!•<•  soil!  lor  high 

} • » i * » - . >«».»  •»  •%!.  >;{  lj*  ;xk,  *>r  hum,  was  eou&hicf*^ 

••*  *':; -•■•!-;>  M-r-,;  :h,;>M.  . ThriViu.N  . » I f !)<•  i.;j > \\  l.::  i is 

still  si'ty  bigjitv  Ii>  obfutuoit  nV i? I)  that  frtt- 

q .: p.  ^ , v.;  Dished  by  the  tusks  of  the  walrus,  il  1ms  the  valmp 

r/^t  r*  h|(J  j)roj,erty  of  retaining  its  beautiful  snowy  whiteness,  which,  unlike 

J?*<  i he  elephant’#  ivory,  it  does  not  lose  with  age;  it  is  also  solid,  very 

hard,  and  capable,  of  receiving  a high  polish.  Walrus  ivory  is  of  a 
beautiful  texture,  and  is  much  valued,  sharing  in  almost  an  equal  degree  all  the  good 
qualities  of  the  ivory  of  the  narwhal. 

I have  attempted  in  the  scope  of  this  article  only  to  direct  the  reader’s  attention  to 
the  strange  and  beautiful  forms  of  life  that  inhabit  the  world  of  waters,  the  great  deep, 
which,  though  it  seems  to  shut  off  so  much  of  the  earth  from  the  use  and  habitation  of 
man,  is  ns  necessary  to  bis  comfort,  and  very  existence,  as  the  dry  land. 
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enlivened  iii  the  foreground  by  a fleet  of 
fishing  era  ft. 

Leaving  Cette  and  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ry onc.e  more  behind  me,  1 came  to  Beziers, 
which  is  a town  of  inedunval  aswuiathms. 
It  is  charmingly  situated  on  a declivity, 
by  the  Orb  ami  the  Canal  of  the  South  of 
France.  It  was  former!  \ roUsideted  to  be 
so  desirable  in  situation  that  there  was  a 
proverb,  u8i  Ileus  in  terris,  velh-t  habitat** 
Bad<»!Ti«,’-~tlie  Latin  name  of  t be  place. 
The  Church  of  St.  Nascaircv  is  well  deserving 
attention  for  the  beauty  of  its  rose-win- 
dow and  the  massive  picturesqueness  of 
the  erenehited,  much  isolated  exterior  of  the 
nave.  Ll  also  lias  a beautiful  cloister.  But 
the  chief  interest  at  Beziers  rent  res  in  the 
awful  tragedy  of  which  it  wins  the  scene 
during  the  wars  against  the  Alhigenses! 
While  perhaps  the  Pope,  and  certainly  many 
of  hi*  benighted  followers^  were  fanatically 
sincere  in  their  crusade  against  these  secta- 
ries, there  is  little  doubt  that  with  Simon  do 
Mont  fort  , the  able  and  ast  ute  chieftain  and 
leader  of  the  crusade,  tile  object  of  such  a 
war  was  the  overthrow  of  the  great  and  in- 
dependent County  of  Toulouse,  which  deti- 
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C1ETTE  is  one  of  the  most  disheartening, 
) melancholy  places  I ever  visited.  It 
lies  oil  the  slope  of  a steep,  isolated,  conical 
hill,  and  scarce  any  thing  green  larger  than 
a bush  is  to  he  seen  for  miles  and  miles. 
This,  however,  would  ho  no  objection  nec- 
essarily, for  hamuim*$«  is  often  picturesque 
and  suggestive;  hut  with  it  all  we.  tind 
Mjualor  and  parvenu  gentility,  poverty  and 
ih«>  jejune  signs  of  recent  wealth,  so  inex- 
tricably thrown  together  without  harmony 
a*  to  confuse  the  imagination,  and  leave  no 
distinct  or  pleasant  impression  on  the  mem- 
ory The  port,  a magnificent  and  costly 
work,  is  almost  ent  irely  art  ilieial,  const  met- 
ed partly  by  Van  ban  and  partly  bv  later 
engineer*.  It  is  amply  protected  by  two 
breakwaters  against  the  tremendous  surges 
of  the  tTn  If  of  Lyons,  giving  shelter  to  a large 
licet  of  ships,  and  is  the  scene  of  great  com- 
mercial activity.  The  view  from  the  nude 
at  sunset,  the  blue  Mediterranean  skirted 
by  the  Pyrenees,  is  a very  pleasing  picture, 
Vou  LVTTI — *45  -22 
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antly  held  nearly  the  whole  of  what  is  now 
comprised  within  the  south  of  France.  De 
Mont  fort  aspired  to  the  position  from  which 
he  succeeded  in  hurling  the  Count  of  Tom 
louse,  cunningly  using  the  fanaticism  of  the 
age  as  a stepping-stone  to  his  am  hit  ion.  But 
he  was  killed  by  a stone  from  a bollista  bo 
tore  he  had  fairly  attained  his  object.  The 
cruel,  roaring  t idal  wave  of  the  AlbigeuHuin 
crusade  rolled  over  Beziers,  and  completely 
obliterated  the  population.  **  How  shall  we 
distinguish  the  faithful  from  the  heretics  T’ 
asked  one,  as  the  assaulting  hordes  swept- 
into  the  breach.  u Slay  them  all  ?*'  exclaim- 
ed the  AUbot  of  Citeaux;  -‘the  Lord  will 
know  them  that  are  His.”  Seven  thousand 
were  burned  in  the  Church  of  81.  Madeleine, 
and  the  lowest  estimate  recorded  does  not 
place  the  total  number  of  the  slain  under 
twenty-five  thousand  ; some  carry  it  as  high 
as  sixty  t housand.  It  is  known  that  a large 
number  had  sought  refuge  there  he  lore  the 
siege. 

To  go  from  Beziers  to  Carcassonne  is  to 
plunge  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  Mobile 
Agon.  The  railroad  traverses  a highly  pic- 
turesque country — a vine-laud  where  dur- 
ing the  vintage  the  peasantry  may  he  seen 
wending  through  green  lanes  bearing  pan- 
niers of  grape*,  or  leading  horses  drawing 
carts  loaded  with  tin*  same  glistening  fruit, 
on  the  way  to  the  wine-press.  Much  of  the 
wine  of  that  region  is  used  to  mix  with  Bor- 
deaux, and  passe*  in  the  markets  for  an  arti- 
cle greatly  superior  and  more  rare,  Lucky 
is  he  who,  buying  Bordeaux,  get*  as  pure  a 
wine  as  this  for  Ids  money,  for  many  receive 


in  exchange  something  that  never  grew  on 
any  vineyard  in  Europe,  Two- thirds  of 
the  wine  drank  in  France  alone  is  spurious? 

Part  of  the  route  to  Carcassonne  is  among 
outlying  spurs  of  the  Corbkoes— a deso- 
late, volcanic  range  running  at  right  angles 
to  the  Pyrenees.  Destitute  of  vegetation, 
they  assume  grotesque  and  savage,  forms, 
and  often  a rock  at  the.  summit  vividly  sug- 
gests an  old  feudal  tower.  One  is  thus  pre- 
pared for  the  surprise  which  awaits  him 
when  on  turning  a curve  he  he. kohl*  the 
frowning,  massive  walls  and  towers  of  Car- 
cassonne crowning  the  crest  of  a.  hill.  Noth- 
ing 1 have  ever  seen  in  Europe  so  striking- 
ly ushers  before  one  the  sad,  gal  hard,  rough, 
savage,  glowing  romance  of  the  Middle 
Ages  as  that  first  view  of  Carcassonne — 
those  Middle  Ages  whose  chivalry,  whose 
struggles,  whose  heroism,  whose  perpetual 
and  bloody  warfare,  whose  mailed  knights 
and  fair  dames,  live  on  the  stirring,  pictur- 
esque pages  of  Froissart. 

The  modern  city  of  Careaasonue  lies  on 
a slightly  broken  slope  between  the  river 
Audi?  and  the  canal  which  traverses  the 
south  of  France,  and  here  forms  a little 
port  decorated  with  an  elegant,  esplanade. 
There  is  21  cathedral  and  several  line  old 
churches  in  Romanesque  Gothic:  the  streets 
generally  ha  ve  a semi  Indian  aspect— clothes 
hanging  out  of  rhe  windows  011  poles,  wom- 
en knitting  and  chatting  in  groups  before 
the  doors,  and  children  and  puppies  squirm- 
ing in  the  dust.  But  there  is  a main  street, 
w hich  is  an  ambitious  but  not  wholly  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  ape  the  modern  airs  of 
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ties  tti  tolerable  preseTvntion  remain  i:W* 
where,  but  hern  irs  n whole  mediaeval  city 
w.Iuwk?.  walls  ami  towers  are  in  admirable 
preservation,  while  those  parts  w hich  time 
has  injured  have  been  restored  with  much 
judgment  by  that  great  architect  Viollet-le* 
1 hie.  The  narrow*  winding  street#  are  also 
much  the  same  as  in  former  ages,  and  an  in- 
describable air  of  musty  antiquity  invests 
t he  whole  place.  If  is  stil  1 occupied  by  sev- 
eral thousand  people. 

There  is  a lofty  square  tower,  attributed 
to  (he  Saracens,  in  which  Raymond  Roger, 
lord  of  Jtfaiers  and  Carcassonne,  was  killed, 
after  tin*  rapture  of  the  place  by  Simon  do 
Moot  fort.  Seven  hundred  of  the  lending 
citizens  were  also  slaughtered  in  cold  blood 
after  tin*  siege.  Another  lower,  w hich  Inis 
been  largely  restored,  was  the  prison  of 
Raymond  Roger,  and  the  dungeon  of  the. 
Inquisition  is  shown  in  another-  turret,  with 
the  chain#  still  fastened  to  the  well-worn 
central  pillat*rand  i he  oubliette#  below*  The 
donjon  and  palace  of  t he  city  is  a va*f  ami 
massive  pile,  surrounded  by  a inoat  on  three 
sides.  It  is  stern  rather  than  handsome, hut 


its  halls  once  rang  with  the  din  of  high  was- 
sail in  those  olden  days.  As  Carcassonne, 
wan  a cathedral  town,  it#  episcopal  church 
of  8b  Nazuire  was  naturally  a building  of 
effective  construction.  It  still  stands  with- 
in the  walls  in  excellent  preservation.  Orig- 
inally built  in  the  fifth  century,  it  was  re- 
built iu  the  eleventh  and  completed  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  at  which  date  it  was 
decorated  with  very  beautiful  si  allied  glass. 
The  interior  is  a marvel  of  lightness  and 
architectural  beauty,  The  crypt  is  very  in- 
teresting. and  so  also  is  a tablet  said  to  lie 
the  tombstone  of  Simon  de  Mont  fort.  on 
■which  is  engraved  the  life-size  figure  of  a 
knight  in  full  armor. 

The  walls  that  environ  the  old  city  lire 
double,  fringed  with  fifty  towers,  and  sur- 
rounded on  two  sides  by  a deep  moat  ; on 
the  other  sides  the  hill  is  so  steep  as  to  ob- 
viate the  necessity  of  a moat.  Nothing  can 
lie  more  impressive,  more  suggestive  of  the 
ages  past,  .than  a quiet  atroll  along  these 
ancient  battlement*,  where  the  Visigoth,  the 
Saracen,  and  the  knights  of  the  days  of  chiv- 
alry have  strode  in  turn,  gazing  upon  t lie 
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litt’t  wart  unal>l«  tn  take  tlm  J Wifrvw,,  * tvltf  # 1 » 
wiW*  lla*  liksf  -Mi roogtiohi  kept  l»y  M»r  English 
m flu*  sm* Om )i  fcYuinw. 


At  thin!  tijtm  it  w$m 
ke)i!  fur  flu*  K Wg  of  lyuglijml  hv  Sir  HtUn* 

Arnuut,  a lord  of  Beam.  His  fate,  as  udd 
by  Ftoiwaarr,  well  iliuHrntys  barbyriro. 

}i i til  tetupcrred  tltn  diiiuJry  oi'  the  ngt- 
UaMtff  )-P  1)  mbi  u*f  tke.  On  i n 1 1 of  'fiiirx , tbpii  led 


■iU*  f'Tv'iV;Uftea> :'  Tl**  riHiriaHl  in  v\itivWioiiie<l 

Uso  Unix.  funnel*  supported  by  a 

huumm?  nf  timl^F^,  and  a lot*#, 

winding,  ami  rapwl  decent  from  the  pUttditi 
of  Urtfi  tli<3  Valley  of  the  fc.it* 

railway  grndrfl  in  the 

iforM*‘Ls^  > ; ’* /; r ! 

jf  in.  fwtrinati?  for  dm  tcmrUt  and 
Utij  Hjat  tlie  Virgin  Mary  ap- 

peared at-  LoM^lt  ^ when  #jta-  misfit  have 
#&»i\y  islmwu  » tturjrjt  /Ifc*# 
iof  ha  fctuvdo#  i:%  in  wooth, 

one  of  fire  imtatt  bivuitffoUy  wtmHtfc}  foWns 
u\  En  r*>j [«*'.  1 t 3i^ t lira  {u  fti«  v aflyy  forr nbii 

'••'•  Hu*  .juiiof  i'-m  of  the-  two  pii'^'K  of  the 
ttiR  toagiui^,  Uy  tliy  «|itr»  of  uAvindk 

fou  »Hom»fidn . fstreaiH,  armmd  the  base  ni  .1 
ib*)>  precipitous  rock  Clowned  hy  00  ;m- 
*H>n  tfprtrV**,  ytbieh  <*m  filial 

the  ltryfVWfBhr  <if  Ijp* 

h**n  ooji^rrneieit  or  Ht  iliftimmr 

l^rooU.  au4 ninth  of  it  is  roni^traii  vody 
Ititi  4 liy  h|<3 t yj«m  or  Wop  1*  vf  gtvht 
dii ••  # ifotmiii  cifrViiidfb  wiHi 
f m « tis  ami  mitiw  of  tlaf  tukr 
*tifH  <i|i^  iHjtfiW'm.tttid  ax**  tffcu  modi^yaL 
frxumhps  yf  »h  hewing**!  tor  mx  w «vk* 

•tty  cjw *■  1 $F  ia  th*  .iPofftj&Hiith 

«*uttfry;  lie  capUimT  Anil  burned  llio  tmvn. 


ifinorra  or  ot.  a jfc>fcV  ttr  untiw^ 


imb  of  ttic  abh>Bi  and  n»o^f 

firrm;*ya  i>f  f^.s  r ioa\  wan  a.ftxto»ia  yJitsQtili 

po»HPS»iojVof  tlm  *.'i\M ft*'  of  Uninirs,  ;um|  its 

'SnC-' ■pHfor  Artijftiiit,  ^6  of 

iir*  ihvii.mJ  to  to  ».o  vivif  h\*  mmul  s^i  MrOjoVk 
Vi  Im* o Sir  P*'tef  had  boon  Hum*  a or  two, 
tiro;  Ibiuafc  oC  J'oix  «iidilvnly  dwrrauihd  of 
In o>  f jlir>  sim inutet  of  F^mdOs.  i mf  yi't  1 1 
kmm  (jig  wluir  must  be  .tbv  oiii^iju'Mn  ^ ui 
re  filing  ;i  iiiii.il.  of  Un^overimbb; 

«U»ns  ft  iimf  fu  iim  fHew^rv^ir  IVitfr  sliH  wjbu»^. 

fully 

frim>  t Ity*  King: l^f!ng|a »4v  vt I ♦<>  lit* « jfduyrd 
im*  ti.jeiv.,  ;o«d  to ■ so*  orhor  yciSiUi  boy  JUm 
will  I smre»ii*>y  u-  Tro--  o»i  boaHUg 

Hjik  unsvu  r,  ^v>.eitu.;ic  wi.oUo  u|wJ  k:nd- 
as  fa*  dfy.w  ho?  dnii^rcr,  ‘Ho!  bu * *Ucsf  f Lmoi 
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ing  fowl  for  the  saints,  ami  the  ordinary  fare 
for  the  (tin  11  era,  and  the  guest,  when  lie  sits 
down,  i«  asked  which  he  is  to  take.  The 
conversation  at  the  table  is  of  a singularly 
mixed  character,  alternately  pious  or  world- 
ly, and  mini*  come  in  from  t into  to  time  dur- 
ing the  dinner  and  solicit  alms  for  some 
eh ii re li  charity. 

The  road  to  the  grotto  lies  across  a bridge 
over  the  Gave.  It  is  lined  with  booths  where 
every  sort  of  sacred  relic  and  trinket  is  for 
sale.  In  one  a genuine  Syrian  ottered  relies 
from  Palestine.  The  handsome  girls  at  the 
other  booths  seemed  about  its  jolly  as  ladies 
who  besiege  purchasers  at  other  church 
fairs.  Om*  Spanish -looking  damsel,  with 
sparkling  eyes,  came  dancing  out  into  the 
Mtidd!e  of  the  road  and  besought  me  in  her 
most  fuse  mating  manner  to  buy  a rosary  or 
a holy  Bearuese  cap,  which  w ould  lie  mo  be- 
coming. 

The  grotto  is  under  a hill,  and  yrm  until 
the  appearance  of  the  Virgin  overgrown  ami 
hidden  by  a thicket,  which  is  now  cleared 
away.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  cave  is  a 
large  hole  leading  to  nu  unknown  depth 
into  the  hill,  and  there  it  was  that  Bern  a- 
dofte  saw  the  apparition,  mid  there  also  in 
commemoration  of  the  event  a life-size  stat- 
ue of  the  Virgin  is  placed.  Over  her  head 
is  the  inscription:  u Je  suisldmmaciilee  Con- 
ception.^ Tit*  miracle  occurred  so  nearly  at 
the  time  of  the  enunciation  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  immaculate  Conception  that  there  are 


him  to  be  east  into  the  duugOou,  and  there 
he  died,  for  he  wits  ill  cured  of  his  wcMlud*.'1 

During  the  late  Fisnco-Geruian  war  a 
number  of  Prussian  prisoners  were  confined 
in  the  old  castle.  Hut  the  chief  modern  in- 
terest of  Lourdes  now  centres  around  tlic 
u iy story  of  its  hojy  grotto,  where  the  Virgin 
appeared  to  a y tiling  girl  named  Bernadptte 
Hoijbirnn  in  the  year  18T>3.  8he  indicated 
Iht'  source  of  a spring  in  the  grotto  which 
is  said  to  have  extraordinary  healing  pow- 
ers. The  w ater  is  carefully  conducted  into 
a reservoir,  to  which  baths  are  attached, 
and  is  also  sent  to  many  parts  of  France  in 
order  to  heal  the  physical  infirmities  of  the 
fai  thful  believer.  Vast  numbers  of  pilgrims 
Hock  hither  annually  for  the  ewie  of  their 
bodies  or  their  souls,  and  the  place  is  gradu- 
ally gaining  the  appearance  of  a fashion- 
able watering-place  from  the  constantly 
increasing  number  of  hotels.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  for  the  tourist  who  does  not  go 
there  for  purposes  of  self  maceration  that 
these  hotels  are  lint  better.  At  the  table 
d'hote  two  kinds  of  fare  are  provided — fast- 
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some  who  are  inclined  to  imagine  it  wan 
something  more  than  a coincidence.  On 
the  hilt  directly  above  the  grotto  up  impos- 
ing rhurch  of  considerable-  pret elisions  to 
beauty  has  hern  erected,  and  adjoining  are 
expensive  dwellings  for  the  resident;  priest- 
hood and  sisterhood.  The  grotto  is  pro- 
tected by  Alt  iron  railing,  and  its  rocky  root' 
is  festooned  with  the  mitchea  of  those  who 
have  there  been  cored  of  lameness,  and  a 
variety  of  other  characteristic  thaukvnttbr- 
mgs  are  hung  with  them.  It  is  an  edify- 
ing spectacle,  especially  when  the  grotto  is 
thronged  with  reverent  pilgrims. 

Directly  in  front  of  the 


boundless  veneration  and  pride,  which  he 
accepted  with  as  much  grace  and  facility  as 
if  it  had  been  incense  at  mass. 

8oOu  after  leaving  St.  iletluirarn  the  old 
towers  of  Fnu  appeared  in  view,  clinging  to 
t lie  brow  of  a step  eminence  commanding 
a well- watered  plain  extending  to  the  Pyr- 
enees, where  the  Pic.  du  Midi  d’Ossau — a 
mighty  obelisk  of  grain  to— soars,  solitary 
and  sublime.  Otic  expects  much  from  the 
accounts  lie  has  received  of  Pan,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  few  places  of  which  the  fan  »• 
does  not  exceed  the  reality.  The  position 
of  the  city  is  simply  magnificent,  and  its 
pk*t  uniqueness  is  enhanced  by  the  deep 
which  intersect  it,  lined  with  an- 
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crowd  collected  listening  to  a priest  who 
Mated  the  history  of  the  legend  of  Lourdes, 
and  fin*  nuecess  which  had  attended  those 
\s  ho  hail  placed  reliance  in  the  sacred  fable 
The  story  was  told  in  a simple,  straight- 
forward,  hot  very  adroit  manner.  and  with 
a earnest  sincerity  that  iVfra  qualified 
to  convince  any  one  not  in  the  habit  of 
carefully  sifting  evidence. 

The  route  westward  from  Lourdes  is  of 
i be  most  enchant iog  character.  At  the  vil- 
lage of  st.  Beth  arum  is  a picturesque  bridge 
• v«|oisitely  beautiful,  tapestried  with  the 
clinging  drapery  of  ivy.  I was  much  inter- 
ested in  a handsome,  polite  young  a bln*  and 
Ins  sister,  who  accompanied  me  as  far  as  this 
place.  They  so  strongly  resembled  each 
other  in  looks  and  manner  that  they  must 
have  been  twins.  She.  regarded  him  with 


ravines 

tuple  houses*  quaintly  peaked,  and  studded 
with  dormer- windows.  On  tlve  west  side, 
cm  the  edge  of  the  accliv  ity,  is  I ho  park, 
very  handsomely  laid  out  with  noble  forest 
trees.  To  the  eastward,  on  the  same  line, 
are  the  old  cfuDeau  am!  t he  Hoi  el  (J&ssion 
and  HAfel  do  France* — a trio  of  imposing 
buildings.  I hope  il  is  not  treason  to  the 
ohl  castle  of  Henri  Quutio  to  saV  that  the 
HAtel Hussion  is  the  tificst  of  the  three  ex- 
ternally, and  1 may  add  that  in  its  internal 
arrangements,  and  including  the  prospeet 
from  its  windows,  it  seems  to  me  the  most 
attractive  hotel  I have  seen  in  Europe.  One 
who  is  lodged  there  may  almost  consider 
himself  in  a palace. 

The  chateau  is  historically  one  of  the  most 
interesting  structure**  in  France.  Its  gen - 
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era!  plan  represents  threa  sides  of -au  irregu- 
lar hollow  square,  to  which  has  been  added 
the  imuM/nse,  massive  tower  built  by  Gaston- 
Phodhis,  Count  of  Foix,  which  in  over  one 
hundred  feet  in  height,  arid  is  built  of  red 
brick  with  marble  copings.  It  ft  slated  roof 
was  blown  off  fey  a terrific  storm  early  in 
this  century.  The  upper  ft  tor  v has  been 
occupied  at  various  periods  by  Clement  Mti- 
ynt,  the  poet,  Mile,  8endery,  the  authored 
of  Lr  (i rami  f yrH*,  and  other  celebrated 
personages.  Four  ntliev  pointed  towers  are 
eonueeted  with  the  dnUeau,  either  to  in- 
clude stairways  or  for  purposes  of  defense. 


Of  Guv  latter  the  most  interesting  is  the 
Tour  Mimtai&et,  which  means  hint-flight  t as 
it  was  at  one  time  without  stairs,  and  Gut 
top  could  thus  be  reached  only  by  birds, 
hi  time  of  wav  the  garrison  ascended  with 
ladders,  which  they  pulled  up  after  them. 
Ill  this  tower  were  the  oubliettes  of  the  cas- 
tle, into  which  criminals  were  thrown  alive, 
and  were  caught  on  kuives  placed  upright, 
ami  there  suffered  excruciating  torture  un- 
til released  by  a lingering  death.  Sealed 
up  by  Ilcnri  IVV,  this  dungeon  of  despair 
was  again  opened  in  the  last  century,  and 
the  tloor  was  found  covered  with  skeletons. 
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The  eh&teau  has  been  restored  of  late 
years,  but  exactly  a»  originally  designed. 
While  none  of  rlu?  upartmenTs  arc  very  large, 
they  are  eif  sufficient  site  to  give  dignity  to 
the  pageants  which  were  wit  nested  there 
in  former  days,  and  their  decorations  are 
of  the  most  sumptuous  character.  Bran- 
tome  speaks  feelingly  of  those  times,  when 
holies  in  yellow  robes  and  gold-lace  in  abun- 
dance danced  in  the  halls  of  the  clnitcau  of 
Pan  ; when  Margaret  of  Valois,  sister  of 
Francis  I.,  married  to  the  King  of  Navarre 
and  Beam,  reigned  there,  giving  shelter  to 
the  Protestants,  and  composing  the  witty, 


preserved  an  impressive  statue  of  Henri  IV., 
taken  from  the  life.  The  ceiling  is  a very 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  decorative  art  of 
the  Franco-Italian  Renaissance.  Many  gay, 
many  romantic,  many  tragical,  scenes  have 
occurred  in  this  banqueting  hall.  By  a 
noble  stairway  the  first  door  above  the  re:~ 
(le-chtiUMtuk  is  reached,  which  contains  the 
reception  hall  — n spacious  and  splendid 
apartment,  scarcely  surpassed  in  the  snmp- 
tiiousness  of  its  carvings  and  furniture  by 
any  other  hall  in  France.  Here, in  the  year 
15(59,  ten  Roman  Cal  hoi ic  noblemen,  prison- 
ers of  war,  after  being  royally  entertained 


oiiIteac  or  ns*  hi  iv.,  cac. 


in  the  banqueting  ball,  were  all  assassina- 
ted, by  order  of  Jeanne  d'Albret,  as  they 
ascended  from  dinner.  The  elaborate  ceil- 
ing, the  mantelpiece  of  the  wide  fire-place— 
an  exquisite  specimen  of  decorative  art— all 
captivate  the  admiration  of  the  visitor,  mid 
make  it  difficult  to  realise  that  such  a trage- 
dy was  once  enacted  on  that  very  floor  where 
tic  stands  and  gazes  amazed. 

The  ItctUchu  tuber  of  the  sovereigns  was 
built  by  Oastuu-PhoduiM,  and  1ms  in  turn 
been  occupied  by  liiin,  by  Louis  XI.,  Francis 
I., Charles  V.,  Isabella  II.,  and  Napoleon  HI. 
Tim  Boudoir  of  the  Queen  is  a choice  little 
apartment*  bung  with  some  very  flue  speci- 
mens of  Gobelin  tapestry,  representing  six 
scenes  from  the  career  of  Henri  IV.;  an  en- 
graving of  the  one  representing  flm  parting 
of  tlmt  sovereign  and  Gabriel  It*  d’Estr^es  is 


satirical,  but.  somewhat  course  tales  of  the 
Ibqdnmeron.  That  the.  first  lady  of  the 
land  could  write  such  things,  and  have  them 
read  by  the  wisest,  and  best,  in  palace  and 
hovel,  without  any  derogation  to  her  fair 
name,  indicates  very  vividly  the  difference 
l»e tween  that  age  and  ours. 

One  enters  the  eh  At  can  by  the  Hull  of 
the  Guards,  where  the  servants  of  the  royal 
household  were  formerly  in  attendance.  It 
is  a grand  vaulted  hull,  furnished  with  rich- 
ly carved  oaken  chairs,  and  leads  into  the 
dining  apartment  of  the  officers  of  the  king, 
from  whence  we  pass  into  a magnificent 
apartment  called  the  Salle  df Amies,  where 
the  sovereigns  of  IhSarri  and  Navarro  ban- 
queted in  days  of  yore.  Here,  also,  the 
chevaliers  of  the  kingdom  received  knight- 
hood;  hence  the  name  of  the  hull.  Here  is 
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grvfiii  a[iuftwt^n^  ore  (IjBC- 

'p'lr^ytl  *:i%jx  ftvife’iiir'  hit*  of  fiiraiiturc,  <*r<*- 
*&• \u w ■„  t* li i rjf$&  u i\ it ) n- it h k n i bo i j y 
— ^piHMuteu*  of  th*  licoi^ebphl  art 
frf  JUUs*  ; 'y  V . ■ 


Tlie  bid  wm  brought  ftp  t.i  **ud»m!  * Mvry 
physical  hardship,  ao< l fetkVU  ta 
1» is-  mother  .Tvauifc  took  liix>i  fo  1*4  jWhvih* 
uiid  piiiecHt.  him  At  fclfo; 
mi F army* 

In  ffit>  «{JUjV;  uppi tthyat. ;:M. ^tri^ir^Tir’Ui*? 

0m\h  hf  ijoiit!  P Vt;  thh 

HifspOHded  v*?}  U t-Uiai>r  *r£  Xipi^r*; 

There  m no  rUiMbt  of  if*  auiheiihcityv  Dur- 


In  Mm  second  Mltorv  from  the  giooml  is  the 
«»u ie  * » f foo tiis  (jiyF* up bd-Uy  Abde ! - K ftd  »*r  ai i d 
h>-  tVihVjiy  <iiirii>g,  jfiiw  captivity  10  Fraiiw. 
On  thy  same  door  »s>  uj.su  the  Uiwfoi^^* 


ouanu* ■■T.yyteitjiv' '/At  JiKKifniVi  sjutfA* 


tv  i htffretd  ihcnpnrttiudiihi; 
r*««m3  ht  which  Henri  JV.  w;m  'horn.  JefMi|f£ 
if'AIhrPtv  drt  *«<;!»  h’-r  of  Mnrifmnii  a id  V a lute, 
w as  :»  wuitpui  liilfd"  hv  .nature  to  cfapphr* 
\vi  t h the.  tiitlndPn  t age  fit  Vhirb  tfhe  livovf 
AyPOhftHgf-  to  IfAuh)gn*\  *\tv  Jvrotcs{ant 
. ♦■ hiomckr,  w lio  had  tin*  misfortune  to  \n 
• 'tfiy ;Mf4t)iVir ' l;h£  who 

brtiiMjUk  about  iin^  Fy  yo(Oihoii  >)f  f he  Edict 
' • ti(  jh'iikbc  tTA  1 bfdi-  W ir4  i-pfiiufym 

iurtvitcg  mdhio^  ot  rhv  woman  ubduf  her  hu  t 
thc^c 5tt  d Hool  tvniVrcjv  £i  yen  W timhiy  fhwjJ&y 
■i  fhiipl  mlyhry  io  ytcat  aiiairs.  p heart  uu 
h>  ndvci>ity  hhe  i a 

EnMicc  hi  'wa>  r t \ i w i Iier  rf?ihl  ihitf  ld  In*  Iwm ' 

<«  fliifr  Vbkfd  I is  Of  Vuwr:  t^&twirdw^  t«>  tey  pri*iio 
rtMit;  My/j’ivxr  n K^unvo**  Kong  wliyfj  a, he, 
hi'tiiichf  r.i-uri  iV  r.itM  the  tt'nuhhma  >vov]/i 
Olfitsh  h>-  p . jnhd ard  of 

. i'hr  ^.nvisiihtihcr  nf  the  n»V«t 


i rtir  ihft  E^v^huriotj  of  W it  yeas  resen /si 
from  t he  im»l>  !W 

siAreftdi^  POpe^^ >i>rr 
Bpftfbojis*  r*4ry  n^.  <01  jn»>tmiK 

Of  i ii t ert4^ t tii f> . yhityOu-  hot.  e\Vhiith  fia<* 

of  Uir; 


mwmm  jk  the  south  of 


yi'id;  but  tsjnny..  Amt'  thfc  Wlte  raj*  nil  ftdt  MU£  Yurltd  «.  Trane,  >md  he  ahiumt  went. 
^r.Jiieff  tnrujfV  i»f  tli»‘m  wfjir  ajid*  Thym  tn  rtv.  down  on  %£!*&  lyiltfo/ne 

v.tniuiL!  the  ii.sp»'cr  mi  a dmmit'tm*  natiunai-  N.ohviHiHhmdhtg,  i . i ilyr!  nut  to  he  Knh'aL 
ilj,  IjV  t'li.oy  d<*  not  entndiW  tiieiii-  The  road  to  Hm  ryienees  by  through 

FtetirU  jih>  Huirtvtliiin  the  .rkudeh  m>  tte  most  . vnehuntuist  .srenervs  /along  th* 
if# <>f  |$y  marriaga Beitru  well-  \yateivd.  n.ouhuh*  circled  valley  of 

uu  {\)»\Kkini'4<.-  of  the  Fri-ueh  or<»wn,  Qww.,  'vldeh  'niu*  angle*  to  the 

bur -tin'*' x»«‘opi< -a  mixture of  tkmium,  ?S}umi- 

sij>rwe  *>f /B&jn*.  *\T<m  are  o nti-  . 

d hu*  lira 3 he  aafevd  *T  a.  r«^idm[if.  y-  v^y*^.3EBB8jBa' 

^ Y<vy  ;*he  n^die*. . v\  Xlbu  -you  utr**' > J8$i$v  ^ 

:; 'Ait, ma’i« • wn  - • “ttut>  by  ?»m  '*  * •$;</.  "\/v,/ 

e<«n  r?ydy  yu y tnwi  .f-  ljeO»>ts.r  my  yocivMs  ’y  . ’ >..•/ 

1 '\  ■> ' h ity  flu*  rondnyt  h 

■ >i  r\i<  die  -‘Ti'f  the  h<*tei  *r*u  i h.  V/IjH-.  i he  V";..  - \t  -,  \ 

p^nbnu  v-n*  uni  m tdgM  hv.  -vVfd  f/*  mo  : - i-  ''^..v  "*':•' 

^ fm  forTn4d*ui  to  nak  'u  ft^y  !itm.1  \ \\x«u  - 

mmiHuw  to  ofidev<d and  dK-mn  «ly  that  \ \,//4fuy 

>h*  HIM  u.Vk  Tor  a nor  <‘v<  i>  h»r  r*  ion.-  ' : *$* 

^K»*1-f»>r~n<>rhjng  pourbnre.  \%dhmit  o?t'  ( l:e  .^T‘ 

M'-rt.  iint  J M-islj  !<»  put  tt  t*>  *nni\sietu  a.-  ’ '• 

ai  tofte  rmitiCT  iff  an  a '}iiriimsrt jt*n»  ; . .•’  7 : 

whri!rr  r »t,  is  ovihv  fair  for  Hib  haov  j^euih  . r 

ee^fhis  ^rre(ly„  sMH*s)u  .-rasping . r-iiVd-np  . 

'•*Mf  V:  ^*V>*  sneaking  oi^iiaTdlv,  ' 

MfMt?in^rt(iilKvaraldiyiaMkanah*’s  of  a -v7?n.v,  ••  ' 

taUr  Mptf^the  lu>tel  nml  rakui»i  ifi  fhe  eiMHtf  HSftv 

iOt*>  1/Ih  nenir-rtrttisfted  |mtmt  whife  i vvfnv 

*«»••  fh»'  ^ » -rii  Lf“t  nay*.  :>  -'*u  ? ,‘»a  ;* 

^.msieur  vvlu-f  h*3r  flii*  !*>  exactly  itslmoU)  : :./?:Vvy>', 

' 1k»  V*  ;a»*l  he  shru^ed  Ith  >)H*(ilii<'i'j  and 

jiii!  ^»^sidh  ajjTly , I :^y;:  t he  : ue-  . -• 


•UM  *fcuo  IL  r«  yjutJ, 


idirtiti  of  t«>\Yf:rcd  ntore 

ajid  iu‘.uv.^r:ni»Hy  ??e  'pi<M*^*dud.  Tbtyy 
viJNv  never,  hrriy  dm  fhe  Al  j^.  and  - 
l‘h>? ^ ^ uf  tin*.  fclm  it*ra, 

hftt  they  'uk.  »idiriv‘Ml ; liiyf,  to  It*1  very 

^tatuy  ' * < \ wji^r  ifii.fU'*-«i  wltfi  tr<^u<‘tj- 

fared  n if  U vast 

‘M.i*  j»>  t:  u ar]**d  {Did  hfl  t * h'T)  )r\)  tiitj  Uf»^ 

dUydike  |fertU§  *n  nainral  rajafmrlg  and 
1 uwerH/edVvhri  ay:  i*  >y*ty  lilemeh t of  t lio  |d  e- 
tufoki|Me,  attd  cdtiwitHfily  tin? 

MnayiiM.hmv  Tife  riitltioi  '&rt  •:  * <-v  r^^n- 

man  v t tlf  t UO  M\ r \rtr  torrfod^ 

; sijio tv  leHt.s  on  rlpv.b ^luhWi  t-Hi  Tiie  ty.h 
do  (bf  arui  tlitt  4*^15  dn  Mbit  ddjt^a^  lpd  h 
vyitkijft  <'t)&$  dmtflncft  ftyun  t>ud\  ibdtfiVA, 
arty  rai  ti  nvur  ten  thyusa nd  iVad  in  IryV^hf,. 
l iiehv  moiMibiMm  are  ftir.il  tlto  haunt  of  diu 
hui*i?  and  thy  wolf,  whie)*- -hirk  try  thy  romorb 
fail and  miu;  furl  it  soitudinte^  to 
'■teal  it  C>rlf  nr  a kid  and  u;rapjdr  v^ith  flu* 
liUMtrvmau.  Another  .jmiiry  whnd‘  nr.ihs 

i ' • li ■ ti  . : * i . ..  • '£ i i , ... 


UK  kLUtfiiUk  i,V. 


At  I Brunei  ibe.  costumes  peculiar 
JSpf’  to  l ho  peasantry  r»f  iunrn  become 
MBf*  Very  not ieruble.  Tin*  women  ns 
• • > - : <■>  itu'n  affect  I»j ’illimil  vvl- 
W0j  bn  1 1 lie  rire  the 

must  ;i'i  !'v  .u.lilut.^  «•  M‘i-  p»-<  I a 
l-*'Ui:«n  font.  I |m  • i - t ■ >• 

iseiv  out  veil  and  the  cri«fr«?  of 
B|  g r*t v i { y i*  so  near  \ be  ihlddh*  that 

HK  the  women  ale  form]  to  take  long 
strides  jitol  Uo»ov  tfii)  leg  unwind, 
Hg|j|  Us  It-  to  keep  pare  xv  H 1 V the  *!n>e, 
whir] I might,  of  hrrwiso  I*t$  flung 
To  iu  thvs** 

1»* *f  r*  v i t it  an  * s jar  \ff 

water  balancing  on  flit  iiOttil  is  a 
BSj  tear  wort l»y  of a right  i ope  darner. 

H Lat  flu  :i*i  Vol 

mSm  iVlVsun  in  the  I will  of  i*  iaitUi 

|9H  t4w«  mountains  bopentSing 

^UmI’  ' in'*v The  village  wjuii re  m-inwo 
vC  ingly  a J*ti#y  amt  |hid;tlxrH>pje  spot , 

fAV  j Om  one  side*  w fh*  inn.  w It  mb*  lth*~  a 

«Se«^  eo  Ht  r#d  trtiou  i » lent!*,  cf  ftiw 

old  and  the  new.  Below  are  the  stu 
Ides,  sandwiched  tie  tween  a cabaret 
and  a barber  shop ; the  rude  pavement  lie- 
fore  them  is  indusiriously  scrntcbed  by  the 
canaille  of  barn -yard  fowls,  and  serves  o»  an 
idling  rendezvous  for  the  swaggering  blades 
of  the  place,  iu  every  costume  from  that 


no  nr.  or r. 


gives  the  sportsman  a chase  full  of  perilous 
excitement. 

At  niello  we  passed  a Gothic  chapel  and 
a Roman  tower  perched  on  the  summit  of 
two  hills  rising  side  by  side  out  of  the  plain. 
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of  t!i««  hunter  of  the  ibex  to  the  latest  style 
from  Paris,  sported  by  it  ifaitlard  in  a gaud- 
My  painted  dog-cart.  Above,  like  warts  on 
(he  face  of  this  very  dihipidAted  hiilUlipg^ 
are  attempts  at  balconies,  which  give  sup- 
port to  dames  of  various  ages  in  equally 
various  dre#a,  languidly  ogling  the  youths 
below.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  square 
is  a cluster  of  elderly  buildings  used  as  bar* 
racks.  Before  the  door  u S'/ntcy  iodtdeut- 
ly  stalks,  and  in  the  windows  are  group* 
of  uniforms  inhabited  by  pairiofs  indus- 
triously engaged  in  flirting  with  the  girls 
at  the  fountain,  which  stands  in  the  'centre 
of  the-  square,  ever  pouring  forth  its  expl- 
oits Hood  of  liquid  sUvvt  into  the  jars  of 
the  B&miese  damsels,  Whose  chatter  and 
gossip  are  heard  there  from  luorb  to  dewy 
etc.  A rude  creaking  warn, 
drawn  by  oxen  curiously  f v^v-v^y. 

yoked,  squeaks  slowly  i.  ; - . -.‘Vs •'  .V 

the  area,  and  every  t».  - V 

seems  so  somnolent  a-Urt  fixed  **>.' 
that  (»ne  can  easily  hung  pm 
that  this  order  of  things  might 
base  existed  there  evw  >iu-  < r 

the  creation  «»f  tic-  li r* 
when  suddenly  even  • 
starts  to  new  life  and  {tier*- 
ness,  as  if  some  secret  spriog 
had  been  touched  by  a mustec 
sho wrtian . ^ " C rack- 

similar  sounds,  ami  ’ " ~ 

then  down  a narrow  ; y 
lane  rolls  the  huge  | 

drawn  by  five  horses,  i 

verv  last  straw  with 

o tli i its  and  Indie*,  j * r 
travdhws  ami  cou- 
riers*, babies.  nurses, 
dogs,  postil 


At.  this  place  the  road  begins  to  eRuib, 
Avindiug  deviously,  until  at  dusk  Ehux 
Bonnes  is  reached.  Here  we  find  a roman- 
tic village,  which  owes  its  origin  entirely  to 
the  thermal  springs,  that  are  supposed  to 
possess  sanitary  qualities  which  ought  to 
cure  half  the  ails  of  a suffering  humanity. 
The  hotels  really  form  the  village.  They 


mus,  : / 

drivers,  bandboxes,  uS£Pr 

trunks,  pnimier*,nnd  : ^ v 

- Imvr*.  The 
event  of  the  day  has 
arrived  for  Lanins; 
the  gods  he  praised! 

now  there  w ill  be  something  new  to  talk 
about.  A ladder  is  put  tip  for  t huso  On  i lie 
top  b>  descend,  the  hot  o s ?m-  unhitched 
and  a fresh  relay  is  brought  out  * » f tin* 
stable,  the  driver  resigns  the  whip  .!>*  an 
other  hand,  the  postilion  goes  into  the  cab- 
aret to  wot  bis  lips  at  the  expense  of  some 
generous  traveller,  and  then  once  more  the 
(tack  of  the  whip  is  heard,  the  diligence 
is  off  like  a dream,  and  Lunins  is  again 
left  for  twenty-four  hours  more  to  its  own 
lazv  devices. 


ure  numerous,  general ly  excellent,  but  as 
expensive  as  ns  mil  at  fashionable  resorts. 
So  narrow  m flu?  gorge  rlmt  the  buildings 
generally  stand  plumb  against  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  and  in  many  cases  space  had 
to  be  mule  bv  blasting.  The  hamlet  is  di- 
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scenery  of  i lie  Pyrenees,  I now  started  north- 
ward and  homeward.  Near  Fax  is  a place 
called  Buigbts,  which  deserves  mention  as 
one  of  the  few  instances  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, hut  too  common  tu  English,  in  which 
it  is  impossible  to  detect  the  pronunciation 
from  the  spelling.  Haights  is  pronounced 
BftttH  ! At  Fax  one  begins  to  enter  cm  the  fa- 
mous Landes  —vast,  marshy,  alluvial  plains, 
devoted  chietiy  to  grazing,  Here  and  there 
are  low  clumps  of  pine  and  cedar,  which 
ouly  servo  to  add  sadness  to  the  desolate 
mountainous  landscape.  The  shepherds  of 
the  Landes  temlt heir  docks  oti  stilts,  partly 
that  they  may  see  farther,  and  partly  to  keep 
their  feet  dry,  which  is  said  to  be  an  impor- 
tant condition  to  good  health;  while  the 
sheep  are  feeding  they  »\t  on  a third  stilt 
and  knit  stockings.  But  the  French  gov- 
ernment, abhorring  monopolies,  proposes  to 
strike  a blow  at  the  monopoly  of  these  sim- 
ple peasants  who  are  devoting  so  large  a 
share  of  France  to  the  mere  matter  of  sheep 
pasturage.  A system  of  drainage  is  now  in 
operation  which  is  to  reclaim  these  marsh- 
lands some  time  before  the  Millennium. 

To  arrive  at  Bordeaux  after  leaving  Pan 
is  to  enter  the  nineteenth  century  once  more. 
Here  is  a splendid  city  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  hustling,  prosperous,  and 
enterprising,  situated,  like  New  Orleans, 
along  the  crescent  line  formed  by  a curve  of 
the  Garonne,  there  no  longer  blue,  hut  tawny 
and  turbid  with  silt.  But  notwithstanding 
its  modern  aspect,  Bordeaux  boasts  a hoary 
antiquity,  and  possesses  still  some  interest- 
ing relies  of  past  ages — oue  or  two  old  gates. 


vided  in  two  by  a curtain  of  solid  rock, 
which  has  been  cut  through  to  allow  the 
passage  of  a cross  street.  Every  coign  of 
vantage  has  been  employed  as  a perch  for 
rustic  scats  and  arbors, approached  by  wind- 
ing walks.  A torrent  rushes  by  from  the 
mountains,  and  the  Pie  do  Gei  soars  like  a 
sentinel  tower  to  a stupendous  height  above 
t he  roofs  of  the  village. 

I went  from  Eanx  Bonnes  to  Eatix  Chaudes 
by  carriage;  the  distance  is  perhaps  four 
miles  by  a fine  road  which  has  beer*  con- 
st rue  ted  with  great  engineering  skill  iu  the 
face  of  serious  difficulties.  The  position  of 
the  cluster  of  inns  which  form  tho  latter 
place  is  well  indicated  by  the  cut  on  page 
:154.  The  gorge  here  takes  a wedge-like 
form,  edge  downward,  and  .allows  just  room 
tor  a narrow  street  and  a roaring  torrent, 
whoso  music  under  the  window*  serves  to 
lull  the  weary  traveller  to  pleasant  dreams. 

Perhaps  a thousand  feet  above  the  Eanx 
('handes  is  the  hamlet  of  Goust,  consisting 
of  just  seven  houses  grouped  on  a miniature 
plateau  near  a deep  precipice— a very  curi- 
ous little  settleme  nt.  Several  interesting 
grottoes  arc  also  within  easy  distance  of  t he 
hotels,  doubtless  located  there  in  order  to 
add  to  tlio  interest  of  the  invalid  who  thinks 
hi*  particular  malady  may  he  healed  at  Eanx 
rhaudes.  It  is  but  a few  miles  from  this 
place  to  the  Pic  du  Midi  d-Ossau,  and  the 
Spanish  frontier.  The  road  which  traverses 
tills  narrow  gorge  lias  been  the  scene  of 
much  smuggling,  which  is  still  carried  on, 
hut  in  much  less  degree  than  formerly. 

Turning  away  regretfully  from  the  noble 
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* .*pTeif  *1  hi  e a*  h 'flMiiyh 
Uii'tf  hvHl  jin*  LMnii|iRli»K  I-tv 
kifcwl  ih  )>& thorough 
rerestmj;  Wiiti  af  t it . 

Cl>nrt'li  itf  St.  Mi- 
vhyl,  ftwmlrd.  lit  lift)/  o?ul 
< iMi* j4r i LjrAft'  vt* ill  urfafc 
Jiittf.iv  itt  & i ^11  i*ite  t*K  v y- 

y \R<roy»>.t:V|  ri  m \v»t  hi  o w a* 

>*'•  I&W  *«* uutfif  ul  >tifRtnas 
I'Uh*  fit; f is  ibi  ' 
f t ct A1  ?4 *c alt 
U ify  H Vr***y  jrra.OTVil  ton  er 
Xtipift  hmul red  uMit  iliirt y 

Tft*f  &W 

ffen 

At  rheVh^ign  ;>ik)  the  daring 
■'■* Uniy  ill  i?j4  const FuntioU 
Aawve*.  v)  rimk  eith  rbc 
fh  ♦♦*•*?,  moomnents  oi  ilV% 

■ • ; T ;'';/:^.'A 

Lfi?i& 

>r*mpamle  flm  V jai for 
tyAluOnt  to  An;  ex  tri‘4#>Vt*»- 
Tin?  aj»(f!0 
HiK*'  Md  if  Jilt  **$?;  3 .^)llHi:o 
■afei)ftt)3.  t h»  tower  was  foy- 
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Ati/l  to  >nm  ivliii  Imd  imtiril  ii  IvtToro 

{Cxyi^ipttto  /‘  Therrf1  sVMlhf, 

V*  a #*0#%  tim 
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HeuH  fb.V(r  iA  >»N  insnii’  i m iih  into.  Tho* 
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nof  enrlior  f han  ll\e  Tmo l»  f-t,i;h .. -rri.Hiiy  .’ 
Ve-.  gentlemen,  ivft.ei*  /jin*  hii-o  flu  te  vraa 
>sorrO\y  1 0 Oinoy  he  Ur  I h Arid  Tblis  jVir 

OipU  mm  he  rt‘}VnfUoil  .%ino 
ttiArha.  I '\>fiW  >on  y;  an*J  yvair  tlif 

ajmnHtnu  amtj*  x>  «t!»  r*  ^»rt  o?  niebmvUniv 

ru^e,  WlieAv,  on  uin^mHn^  tv?  UtfyU^b*  M«ce 
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Al  Ific  Ionjrr»u»  n|  ImiMiuu.-  i>  lit.)-  li 

ken  hty  * lit-  * hie  mfiiSlh  it? toe  M' the 
U*:oiiii>r  »i|r  t'n  Yho  he&ef  or  l he < hly.  there  a 
£$)th  veiw,vn.hle  iviu*,  fitoMoUtfreU  tuiVl  thihU- 
eft  Willi  pepjiervto}.  thtaiMfov  ' 

«i)i  fit  lmvi'5  Vnjr  agPHt  ami  **avr>  - 
t«£  > h v -innivl  h*h$  ,t>* i ho 
t#t&- iihiJ.M-.' M‘  ikeiihek  lVt/to- : there  tii* 
pUtaivh  purthoe*  of ' .siti.it v *».»;«  v<  of 

fwle  \hih\l  <me  hark  i*?  Uu*  hnxiii?  of  Uh 
*h«y.  a hoWr  m |i* xtr vs  X n l i t 

wit h avenwifyof  t * ii  fkfrfy  Y Jrt* 

'Wi tier  two.  h>£fy  bronze  pHjjuffr.,  like  •.  tri- 
umphal vobtnnm.  »nuJ  atono  a(  with  noUrai 
vh-ooratbn>*i,  3»lt  .IV  hi  h^wmiH  «>f 
’d  S . .;  . . . ' / it'iitH,  like 

» b*:  '■*$*'£ . vY.  ffv  t^jph 

uVnf  •vC^f.>Y^r:;‘dK* 
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tft  "ij'  HiV  *•  • • ■ < tort iui; 
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i'«i  Mi**' 
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iin»nv  uiifi  iho  vifrit t»r;<  \yvr (f  pnpti£  liim  (lie 

IV u vi la  r Uu\  twh  yu0ii£  pr»v*»Up» t«iui/uiiiil 
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the  — » race  that 

wiiV  cert*ir»f$  h‘>t  perish 
frv«i  M»i*  fa«  <•  of  the  earth 
Cot  larfc  of  tduwllig  their 
q«:1  trumpets.  $tt»ldoHl.*  rite  a,  ^ 

elttijKdf  t*  sidled  hy  the  of  a 

tife  4it>l  the  roll  nf  drums,  &*fd  ;i  fogL 
men?,  nf  mi  fa  n t ry  enters  mu  Hm  ^ne, 
marching  mil  for  Ufa  daily  drill, 

Late*  in  f&v  dsf  the  p**lcU**f7  thn 
priest,  the  charlatan,  and  the  lounger 
about  town  appear;  men  stand  in 
knot*,  tapping  ftltittV-ta&ett,  ami  wag- 
ging their  heaiis  over  the  last  political 
manifesto  or  the  Terp*i<  horeuu  graces  of 
the  ballet  the  night  Wore;  anil  through  it 
all  the  creaking  of  loaded  wains  is  heard, 
Ym-  I VUh-Nu*  S46.-23 


ZXVX  UON*  Rf*. 


the  crack  of  whips,  the  rattle  of  tackle* 
blocks,  the  swearing  and  the  song*  of  shou  t 
ing  crews,  ami  tire  shipment,  of  the  red  blood 
of  the  vineyards  of  France,  to  be  wafted 
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away  to  make  glad  the  hearts  of  the  jeunr**e 
tfarer  in  distant  lands. 

The  chief  importance  of  Bordeaux  lies, 
however,  in  its  commerce.  Its  coasting  and 
foreign  trade  includes  the  animal  entry  of 
nearly  eight  thousand  vessels  to  its  quays. 
The  export  of  wine  probably  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  port  in  the  world.  The  famous 
wine-growing  district  of  Bordeaux  wines  is 
concentrated  on  a low  pen  in  an  la  along  the 
left  hank  of  the  Garonne,  between  Bordeaux 
and  the  mouth  of  the  river.  There  are  situ- 


ated many  noble  chateaux,  each  the  centre 
of  some  celebrated  vineyards,  lying  along 
the  valley  of  the  Garonne,  which  rolls  by 
ever  ready  to  bear  on  its  throbbing  bosom 
the  mighty  ships  which  convey  their  ruby 
product  to  foreign  shores.  Some  miles  be- 
low Bordeaux  the  Dordogne  meets  the  Ga- 
ronne. There  is  nothing  very  striking 
about  the  river- banka,  hut  there  is  every 
where  that  indescribable  pictnresquene^s 
which  lends  such  fascination  arol  enchant- 
ment to  every  landscape  of  France. 
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4iANI>  TOLD  IIIM  'TWAfi  HKulDKD  THAT  til*  FLOCK  AND  HR  AUOVI.D  HEVRR.” 


OUR  TRAVELLED  PARSON 


For  twenty  years  and  over  our  good  parson  had  been  toiling. 

To  chip  the  hail  meat  from  otir  hearts  and  keep  the  good  from  Spoiling' 
But  finally  he  wilted  down,  and  went  to  looking  sickly, 

And  the  doctor  said  that  something  must  be  put  up  for  him  quickly. 

So  we  kind  of  clubbed  together,  each  according  to  his  notion, 

Aiui  bought  a circular  ticket  in  the  lands  across  the  ocean; 

Wrapped  some  pocket-money  in  it — what  we  thought  would  easv  do  him— 
And  appointed  me  committee- mau  to  go  and  hike  it  to  him. 

I found  him  in  his  study,  looking  rather  worse  than  ever, 

And  told  him  *twas  decided  that  his  flock  and  he  should  sever. 

Then  his  eyes  grew  wide  with  wonder,  and  it  seenied  almost  to  blind  ’em 
And  some  tears  looked  out  o’  window,  with  some  others  close  behind  ’em 

Then  I handed  him  the  ticket,  with  a little  bow  of  deference, 

And  he  studied  quite  a little  ere  he  got  its  proper  reference  ; 

And  then  the  tears  that  wailed,  great  unmanageable  creatures, 

Let  themselves  quite  out  u’  window,  ami  came  climbing  down  his  features. 


1 wish  you  could  ha7  seen  him,  coming  back  nil  fresh  and  glowing, 

His  clothes  so  worn  and  .seedy,  and  his  face  so  fat  and  knowing; 

I wish  you  could  have  heard  him  when  he  prayed  bit*  us  who  sent  him, 
Aud  paid  us  back  twice  over  all  the  money  we  had  lent  him, 

Twas  a feast  to  all  believers,  ’tw as  r blight  on  contradiction* 


To  hear  one  just  from  Calvary  talk  about  the  crucifixion ; 

Twas  a dumper  on  those  fellows  who  pretended  they  could  doubt  it, 
To  have  a man  whu’d  been  there  stand  and  tell  them  all  about  it 

Paul  maybe  beat  our  pastor  in  the  Bible  knots  unravelling. 

And  establishing  new  churches,  hut  he  couldn’t  touch  him  travelling, 
Nor  in  his  journey*  pick  up  half  the  general  information; 

But  then  he  hadn’t  the  railroads,  and  the  eteand>oat  navigation. 

And  every  foot  of  Scripture  whose  location  used  to  stomp  us 
Was  now  regularly  laid  out.  with  the  different  points  of  compass. 
When  be  undertook  a picture,  he  quite  natural  would  draw  it ; 

He  would  paint  it  out  so  honest  that  it  seemed  as  if  you  saw'  it. 


CHfGAN 


ha H14 


An’  the,  wnv  he  chiselled  the  VM*v  he  shrougli  it  ! 

iVnt  a mount  *>n  dodged  hi*  climb'm*:.  me  .a.  idly  huf  he  knew  it; 

There  wa-m't.  Iiuhjeet  to  expUm  M>  ?dl  emiinm. 

But  he  vntild  go  to  Europe  and  bring,  ii/tak  nn  tUu*  trot-ion. 

•&»  erwTdtd  oOt  u>  henr  hint^nwii  bud  meted  and  debghu^L; 

'T'wii*  a ipeturt?  <?h&w,  0 leetuee,  n ^r»»vin,  nil  United ; v 

And  tily  htfe  »y*mkl  wipe  Seventy  pet  her  Tesd4ment, 

: '•'•Thai  %tfe  liefeei  • vfa»  & rdry  good  inVt<i*tai£»l.%r‘ 


T*a»  A McmtiiK  5«oi4\  ji  rj:«rttftt^A*cfc  a 4«.  Ufrlpsi*. 


Mvw  After  idx  month*1  travel,. -toT---  wgte'  *m>*d  fcf  tt«  Ali  vend/ 

T‘-  m nte  down  u little.  *4</.4  k<  live  more  /.laid  and  HUntdjr ; 

T*.  .h;**!op  home.  resource*,  with  m*  foreign  eAres  to  f i*s  . p*if 

r.diie  home  mude dfutUi  mbr*  iiotueru  ; but  the  ivr*v>i»  wcuddub  let  us 

To  Wety  tftk Rettery  lime  and  tttrn*  again  be’ft  e»3f 


Over  Vivere,  /pUin»v  fluid.  he  would  ant  ndruTie  haul  mi; 

TVT4l«$ite4‘  niiV  h>>nve  ^nirtUv  *r  Apd  pur  /pint*1  AphvZ  ft fi«t 
!'</  eri  Ore  ready  inr  hie  jy-gUr  Sunday 

i<  M-.ui-f  UK*  y wff  ;i.)»,.nii:.  rp  fill  tfiibitui  Mil her, 

’HU  *<•  lii  to  got  hmposVk  hK-*;  a.tef  ^tort:  ntioor*the»-  ;. 
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i ronwn  mw  in  n is  oAunr.N,  tbi*  an’  wwamt  as  a ckatukil 


And  it  wasn't  the  eame  bid  comfort  when  he  called  around  to  sec  us 
On  a branch  of  foreign  travel  he  was  sure  at  last  to  tree  us; 

All  unconscious  of  his  error,  he  would  sweetly  patronize  us, 

And  with  oft-repeated  stories  still  endeavor  to  surprise  us. 


And  the  sinners  pot  to  laughing;  and  that  fin’Ilv  palled  and  stung  us 
To  ask  him.  Would  he  kindly  once  more  settle  down  among  us  ? 

JltdrTt  he  think  that  more  home  produce  would  improve  our  souls1  digestions? 
They  appointed  me  committee-man  to  go  and  a*k  the  questions. 

I found  him  in  his  garden,  trim  an1  buoyant  as  a feather : 
lie  pressed  my  hand,  exclaiming,  “This  is  quite  Italian  weather. 

How  it  'minds  me  of  the  evenings  when,  your  distant  hearts  caressing, 

I’pon  toy  benefactors  I invoked  the  Heavenly  blessing !** 


I went  and  told  the  brothers,  " No,  I can  not  bear  to  grieve  him. 
He's  so  happy  in  his  exile,  it’s  the  proper  place  to  leave  him. 

I took  that  journey  to  him,  and  right  bitterly  I rue  it ; 

But  I can  not  take  it  from  him:  if  you  want  to,  go  and  do  it.M 


Now  a new  restraint  entirely  seemed  next  Sunday  to  infold  him, 

Ami  he  looked  so  hurt,  and  humbled  that  I knew  some  one  had  told  him. 
Subdued  like  was  his  manner,  ami  some  tones  were  hardly  vocal; 

But  every  word  he  uttered  was  pre-eminently  local. 
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The  sermon  sounded  awkward,  and  we  awkward  felt  who  heard  it. 
’Twas  a grief  to  see  him  hedge  it,  ’twas  a pain  to  hear  him  word  it. 
“ When  I was  in — ” was  maybe  half  a dozen  time?  repeated, 

But  that  sentence  seemed  to  scare  him,  and  was  always  uncompleted. 

As  weeks  went  on  his  old  smile  would  occasionally  brighten, 

But  the  voice  was  growing  feeble,  and  the  face  began  to  whiten ; 

He  would  look  off  to  the  eastward,  with  a listful,  weary  sighing, 

And  ’twas  whispered  that  our  pastor  in  a foreign  land  was  dying. 


VI. 

The  coffin  lay  ’mid  garlands  smiling  sad  as  if  they  knew  us ; 

The  patient  face  within  it  preached  a final  sermon  to  us : 

Our  parson  had  gone  touring  on  a trip  he’d  long  been  earning, 

In  that  Wonder-land  whence  tickets  are  not  issued  for  returning. 

O tender,  good  heart-shepherd ! your  sweet  smiling  lips,  half  parted, 

Told  of  scenery  that  burst  on  you  just  the  minute  that  you  started  ! 

Could  you  preach  once  more  among  us,  you  might  wander  without  fearing; 
You  could  give  us  tales  of  glory  we  would  never  tire  of  hearing. 


ADMIRAL  HIRAM  PAULDING. 


THE  19th  day  of  August  in  the  year  1812 
should  be  a day  ever  memorable  in  the 
niiual8  of  American  history,  for  on  that  day 
the  charm  of  British  invincibility  on  the 
high  seas  was  broken  by  the  capture  of  his 
Majesty’s  frigate  Guerrib'e  by  the  United 
•States  frigate  Constitution . 

If  a not  unnatural  spirit  of  vainglory  took 
possession  of  the  Arnericun  mind  at  this 
quite  unlooked-for  result  of  the  contest  be- 
tween two  ships  of  war  of  very  nearly  equal 
force,  it  may  be  imagined  the  exuberant  joy 
which  filled  all  patriotic  hearts  at  the  tid- 
ings of  the  victories  subsequently  achieved 
on  the  Lakes,  where  the  odds  were  certainly 
not  in  our  favor. 

The  halo  which  to  the  popular  imagina- 
tion surrounded  Perry’s  victory  ou  Lake 
Erie,  and  the  enthusiasm  created  by  his 
terse  dispatch  announcing  his  success,  have 
in  a measure  obscured  the  more  sanguinary, 
hotly  contested,  and  important  battle  ou 
Lake  Champlain;  but,  says  Fenimoro  Coo- 
per, “ in  the  navy,  which  is  better  qualified 
to  enter  into  just  estimates  of  force  and  all 
other  circumstances  that  enliauce  the  merits 
of  nautical  exploits,  the  battle  of  Plattsburg 
Bay  is  justly  placed  among  the  very  highest 
of  its  claims  to  glory.”  For  it  was  the  stub- 
born determination  of  Macdonougli  and  his 
men  which  rolled  back  the  tide  of  invasion, 
and  freed  the  State  of  New  York  from  all 
fear  of  British  incursion  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  \var. 

The  death  of  Commodore  John  Hodges 
Graham,  whose  munificent  bequest  of 
$150,000  to  charitable  purposes  in  this  State 
was  but  lately  announced,  left  but  one  offi- 
cer, and  it  is  believed  but  one  survivor,  of 
the  famous  fight  on  Lake  Champlain,  whose 
history,  the  record  of  a long  and  useful  life 
spent  in  the  service  of  his  country,  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  briefly  to  chronicle. 


If  it  but  serve  as  a stimulus  to  the  appar- 
ently waning  patriotism  of  the  day,  by  shelv- 
ing the  rising  generation  what  maimer  of 
meu  were  those  who  against  very  great  odds 
upheld  the  honor  of  the  American  flag,  and 
vanquished  the  traditional  “mistress  of  the 
seas,”  the  purpose  of  the  writer  will  have 
been  accomplished. 

Hiram  Paulding,  late  the  senior  rear-ad- 
miral on  the  retired  list  of  the  United  States 
navy,  was  the  sou  of  the  celebrated  John 
Pauldiug,  one  of  the  captors  of  Major  Andr£, 
and  was  born  in  Westchester  County,  New 
York,  on  the  11th  of  December,  1797.  He 
was  consequently,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
in  his  eighty-first  year. 

Brought  up  on  his  father’s  farm,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  led  the  usual  life  of  a 
country  lad,  laboring  at  farm-work  in  the 
summer  and  attending  the  village  school  in 
winter,  until  he  attained  his  fourteenth  year, 
when  Mr.  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  then  a mem- 
ber of  Congress,  sent  the  father  a midship- 
man’s warrant  for  his  sou.  The  boy,  on  re- 
ceiving this  appointment,  September  1, 1811, 
was  placed  with  a certain  Master  Gibbons, 
an  Irish  exile,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
instruction  in  mathematics  and  navigation ; 
but  so  soon  as  war  was  declared  with  Great 
Britain  his  studies  were  brought  to  a close, 
and  he  was  ordered  to  join  Commodore 
Chauncey’s  squadron  on  Lake  Ontario. 

His  journey  northward  in  the  summer  of 
1812  was  eventful  enough  to  be  recorded  at 
length  did  space  permit.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say,  however,  that,  making  the  voyage  to 
Allmuy  in  an  oyster  schooner,  and  from 
thence  to  Utica  in  a lumbering  old  stage,  at 
the  latter  place  he  fell  in  with  a good-na- 
tured drum-major  bound  to  Sackett's  Har- 
bor, and  the  two  joined  en  route  the  regi- 
ment of  Colonel  Tuttle,  which  was  making 
a forced  march  to  the  froutier.  The  regi- 
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meut  reached  Sackett’8  Harbor  just  iu  time 
to  repel  a raid  of  the  Cauadiau  forces  which 
bad  landed  in  that  vicinity, and  now  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  the  boy  saw  men  bleed- 
iug  from  wounds  as  they  were  carried  to  the 
rear.  His  short  service  had  already  impress- 
ed Colonel  Tuttle  and  his  officers  with  the 
idea  that  for  one  so  yonug  he  possessed  in  a 
remarkable  degree  intelligence,  pertinacity, 
endurance,  and  pluck — the  four  essentials 
to  a successful  military  c&rcer. 

His  fortunes,  however,  were  not  to  be  cast 
with  Commodore  Cbauncey’s  command, 
though  while  with  it  he  saw  some  stirring 
service ; he  was  soon  transferred  to  the  Pres- 
ident, on  Lake  Champlain,  the  Hag-ship  of 
the  squadron  of  Master  Commandant  Mac- 
donough,  an  officer  of  great  spirit  and  ex- 
perience, who  had  fought  side  by  side  with 
Decatur  in  all  that  officer’s  brilliant  achieve- 
ments before  Tripoli.  Fortunate  indeed  was 
young  Pauldiug  to  have  such  a leader  so 
early  in  his  naval  career. 

But  the  years  1812-13  were  not  fortunate 
ones  for  the  little  tlotilla.  The  Growler  and 
Eagle  were  captured  after  a sanguinary  con- 
test, and  the  President  was  soon  blockaded 
in  Burlington  Bay  by  the  British  squadron, 
Macdonongh  having  but  this  oue  vessel  — 
originally  a transport — to  oppose  to  the 
power  of  the  enemy  on  the  lake.  Being  a 
man  of  indomitable  energy,  he  set  to  work 
during  the  winter  of  1813-14  to  build  a 
squadron  which  should  control  the  lake. 
Dnriug  all  this  time  our  American  seamen 
had  many  sharp  skirmishes  with  the  euemy 
on  laud  and  water,  in  which  Paulding  par- 
ticipated, and  thus  became  inured  to  the 
vicissitudes  and  dangers  of  war.  Mean- 
while the  Saratoga,  o f twenty-six  guns,  aud 
the  Ticonderoga,  of  seventeen  guns,  were 
built,  other  lake  craft  purchased  aud  adapt- 
ed to  service,  and  by  September  3 Macdon- 
ongh found  himself  with  his  improvised 
squadron  anchored  in  Plattsburg  Bay,  where 
he  was  joined  by  the  brig  Eagle , of  twenty 
guns,  which  had  been  built  with  unexam- 
pled rapidity  by  the  celebrated  Henry  Eck- 
ford,  a Scotchman  in  our  service. 

About  the  same  time  the  British  army,  ad- 
mirably equipped,  and  nearly  12,000  strong, 
appeared  before  Plattsburg,  held  by  Gen- 
eral Macomb  with  less  than  1500  men.  The 
object  of  the  enemy  was  doubtless  to  pen- 
etrate, if  possible,  as  far  as  Albany,  aud  the 
control  of  Lake  Champlaiu  became  a matter 
of  vital  importance.  One  of  our  gun-boats 
in  opposing  the  march  of  the  British  troops 
along  the  shore  became  disabled,  and  with 
some  of  the  cutters  of  the  squadron  Mid- 
shipman Paulding,  now  attached  to  the  Ti- 
conderoga , was  sent  to  tow  her  to  a position 
of  safety.  In  the  teeth  of  a gale  and  under 
a heavy  fire,  with  great  difficulty  and  some 
loss  of  life,  this,  his  first  responsible  service, 
was  accomplished  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 


superiors.  Sir  George  Prevost  now  merely 
awaited  the  arrival  of  Commodore  Dowuie’s 
squadron  to  make  a combined  land  and 
water  attack  on  the  Americans.  At  last, 
on  the  11  th  September,  1814 — a calm  and 
beautiful  Sunday  morning — its  signals  were 
descried,  and  shortly  after  it  rounded  Cum- 
berland Head,  and  with  true  British  pluck, 
following  Nelson’s  tactics  at  Trafalgar, 
“ bows  on,”  steered  boldly  for  the  American 
anchorage. 

“ A»  they  drifted  on  their  path 
There  wa*  alienee  deep  as  death, 

And  the  boldest  held  his  breath 
For  a time.” 

A light  breeze  set  in,  and  soon  the  hostile 
squadron  was  within  range  of  Macdououghs 
broadsides — 

“ By  each  gun  the  lighted  brand, 

In  a bold,  determined  hand,” 

While  the  flower  of  Britain's  land 
Led  them  on. 

The  sequel  is  known  to  history.  Though 
greatly  superior  in  force,  the  enemy  was 
completely  crushed,  his  commodore  killed, 
aud  all  the  large  vessels  captured,  some 
row-galleys,  which  had  previously  struck 
their  colors,  only  escaping  because  there 
was  not  a mast  in  the  American  flotilla 
which  would  bear  the  pressure  of  canvas, 
so  riddled  were  they  by  shot.  At  the  ciose 
of  the  fight,  of  the  seventeen  British  ban- 
ners which  had  previously  been  displayed 
so  vauntingly,  not  one  was  to  be  seen. 

The  sanguinary  nature  of  this  memorable 
battle  may  be  appreciated  when  it  is  stated 
that  the  British  flag-ship  Confiance  lost  in 
killed  aud  wounded,  out  of  a crew  of  300,  no 
less  than  124  persons,  including  the  commo- 
dore. Macdonough’s  flag-ship,  the  Sarato- 
ga, lost  fifty -seven  killed  and  wounded  out 
of  a crew'  of  212  persons,  and  the  other  ves- 
sels suffered  in  proportion. 

The  Americau  squadron  being  short  of 
officers,  our  midshipman,  though  under  sev- 
enteen years  of  age,  was  intrusted  with  a 
lieutenant’s  duties,  aud  had  charge  of  the 
second  division  of  great  guns  on  board  of 
the  Ticonderoga , commanded  by  Lieuteuant 
Stephen  Cassin.  This  vessel  bore  the  w hole 
brunt  of  the  attack  of  the  British  row-gal- 
leys,  and  was  magnificently  fought.  Our 
little  hero  was  not  conscious,  at  the  close  of 
the  long  and  bloody  contest,  that  he  had 
performed  any  very  special  service;  his 
pride  and  gratification,  then,  may  be  con- 
ceived when  in  the  darkness  of  the  ensuing 
night  he  overheard  his  commander  Cassia 
say  to  one  of  the  lieutenants,  “That  young- 
ster Paulding  is  a brave  little  fellow.”  Says 
Cooper,  in  his  history,  “There  was  a com- 
mon feeling  of  admiration  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  Ticonderoga  defended  the  rear  of 
the  line,  and  the  noble  conduct  of  all  on 
board  of  her.  Once  or  twice  the  nearest 
vessels  thought  her  to  be  in  flames,  iu  con- 
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sequence  of  the  awful  rapidity  of  her  fire.” 
Casein  meanwhile  walked  his  tafl'ruil  amid 
a shower  of  murderous  missiles,  perfectly 
cool  and  apparently  unconcerned,  seeming 
to  bear  a charmed  life,  while  he  directed 
young  Paulding,  who  had  charge  of  the 
quarter-deck  gnus  under  his  eye,  to  train 
his  cannon  upou  the  advauciug  foe. 

The  consequences  of  the  battle  were  im- 
mediate and  important.  Sir  George  Prevost 
retreated  in  haste,  abandoning  much  of  his 
heavy  artillery  and  stores,  and  from  that 
moment  until  the  close  of  the  war  the  front- 
ier was  clear  of  the  enemy. 

When  peace  was  declared,  Paulding  join- 
ed the  squadrou  of  Commodore  Decatur,  fit- 
ted out  to  demand  redress  of  the  Barba ry 
powers.  On  the  17th  and  19th  of  June,  1815, 
lie  participated  in  the  capture  of  the  Alge- 
rine vessels  Maahoudah,  of  forty-six  guns, 
and  Estedio , of  twenty-two  guns.  The  squad- 
ron soon  appeared  before  Algiers,  and  forced 
the  Dey  to  terms.  Thence  it  proceeded  to 
Tuuis  on  a similar  mission,  and  the  result 
here  can  not  better  be  told  tliau  in  the 
words  of  the  late  Mr.  M.  M.  Noah,  of  New 
York,  our  consul,  who,  on  landing,  wras  ad- 
mitted to  an  audience  of  the  Bey. 

“Tell  your  admiral  to  come  and  see  me,” 
said  the  Bey.  “ He  declines,  your  Highness, 
until  those  disputes  are  settled,  w’bicli  are 
best  doue  on  board  ship.”  “ But  that  is  not 
treating  me  with  becoming  respect,”  said 
the  Bey  ; “ Harnuda  Pasha,  of  blessed  mem- 
ory, commanded  them  to  land  and  wait  at 
the  palace  until  he  w*as  ready  to  receive 
them.”  “ Very  likely,  your  Highness,”  said 
Noah, “ but  that  was  twenty  years  ago.”  Aft- 
er a pause  the  Bey  exclaimed : “ I know  this 
admiral ; he  is  the  same  one  who  in  the  wrar 
with  Sida  Ynsef,  of  Trabl is,  burned  the  frig- 
ate.” “ The  same,”  said  Noah.  “ Hum ! why 
do  they  send  wild  young  men  to  treat  for 
peace  with  old  powers?  Then  you  Ameri- 
cans do  not  speak  the  truth.  Yon  went  to 
war  with  England,  a nation  with  a great 
fleet,  and  said  you  took  her  frigates  in  equal 
tight.  Honest  people  always  speak  the 
truth,”  concluded  the  Bey.  “Well,  your 
Highness,  that  was  true,”  said  the  consul. 
“Do  you  see  that  tall  ship  in  the  bay,  with 
a blue  flag  dying? — that  is  the  Guerribe ; 
the  one  uear  the  small  island  is  the  Mace - 
donian,  captured  by  Decatur  in  equal  fight; 
the  sloop  near  Cajie  Carthage  is  the  Peacock , 
also  takeu  from  the  English  in  battle.” 

“The  Bey,” continues  Mr. Noah,  in  his  nar- 
rative, “ laid  down  his  telescope,  reposed  on 
his  cushions,  and  with  a small  tortoise-shell 
comb  set  with  diamonds  combed  his  beard. 
A small  vessel  got  under  way  and  came 
near  the  Tunisian  batteries;  a pinnace  with 
a few  men  rowed  toward  the  harbor,  and  a 
person  in  the  garb  of  a sailor  was  taking 
soundings.  It  was  Decatur  himself.” 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the  Bey 


promptly  fedressed  all  grievances,  so  great 
was  the  terror  of  Decatur’s  name  and  the 
prestige  won  by  our  navy  in  the  recent  war 
with  Great  Britain.  The  memory  of  these 
events  still  survives  among  the  powers  of 
the  Barbary  coast. 

Iu  April,  1816,  Midshipman  Paulding  be- 
came a lieutenant  by  promotion,  and  until 
1818,  when  he  joined  the  Macedonian , served 
in  the  Independence  (seventy-four)  and  Pro- 
metheus (brig),  the  latter  in  a cruise  on  our 
own  coast. 

The  Macedonian  made  a cruise  of  over 
three  years  iu  the  Pacific,  during  which 
time  her  officers  had  the  great  good  fortune 
to  witness  one  of  the  most,  daring  exploits 
iu  naval  annals — the  cuttiug  out  of  the 
Spauish  frigate  Esmeralda , by  Lord  Coch- 
rane, from  under  the  batteries  of  Callao 
Castle. 

On  his  return  to  the  United  States.  Lieu- 
tenant Paulding,  feeling  his  deficiency  iu 
certain  branches  of  science  required  by  the 
naval  profession,  procured  a leave  of  ab- 
sence, and  spent  eigbteeu  mouths  in  hard 
study  at  the  Military  Academy  of  Captain 
Partridge,  iu  Norwich,  Vermont,  concluding 
his  leave  with  some  weeks  spent  iu  the  dis- 
guise of  a common  sailor  iu  a rigging  loft  in 
Boston,  where  one  day  his  iucoguito  was 
peuetrated  by  the  sudden  entrance  of  a cer- 
tain warrant  officer  who  had  served  under 
him  in  the  Macedonian. 

It  must  be  borne  iu  mind  that  there  were 
no  naval  academies  in  those  days,  and  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  government 
to  its  naval  officers  for  acquiring  a knowl- 
edge of  the  scientific  branches  bearing  ou 
the  profession  were  of  the  most  meagre  de- 
scription. Paulding’s  wise  foresight — char- 
acteristic of  the  man — enabled  him  to  take 
rank  with  the  best-iu formed  men  in  the 
navy. 

In  the  autumn  of  1822  he  joiued  Commo- 
dore Porter’s  squadron  for  the  suppression 
of  piracy  in  the  West  Indies,  serving  as  first 
lieutenaut  of  the  Sea-Gull — the  first  steamer 
ever  used  for  war  purposes.  This  unique 
craft  bail  originally  been  a Jersey  ferry- 
lioat,  and  the  wits  made  very  merry  over 
her;  but  Porter  rigged  her  as  a galliot,  aud 
with  her  battery*  of  three  cannon  she  ren- 
dered very  respectable  service  in  the  waters 
of  Cuba,  though  the  croakers  in  the  navy 
declared  she  would  founder  in  the  first  gale 
she  encountered.  Iu  1824,  Commodore  Por- 
ter’s squadron  having  returned  to  a home 
port,  Paulding  was  ordered  to  the  frigate 
United  Staten , and  made  a cruise  of  nearly 
four  years  in  the  Pacific,  while  there  per- 
forming the  important  service  of  conveying 
dispatches  from  Commodore  Hull  to  the 
camp  of  the  “Lilierator,”  Simon  Bolivar.  In 
this  ardnons  aud  dangerous  journey  the 
young  lieutenant  traversed  a belt  of  wild, 
arid,  and  mountainous  country,  making  a 
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journey  of  pearly  ir>00  miles  on  horseback. 
An  account  of  his  adventures,  unde?  tin* 
f it  It*  of  “ St*  Weeks  iu  theOainpof  Holi  vui6,*’ 
whs  subsequent ly  printed  in  New  York,  and 
ike  |»ui.tri |>If lot,  width  i h exceedingly  rare,  is 
much  nought  after  by  collectors. 

While  attached  to  the  frigate  C nil ed  Staff*. 
Paulding,  in  18$i.  volunteered  for  duty  in 
iIjhp  schooner  Do (phip%  and  an  her  first  lieu* 
tenant  went:  to  the  ravage  Mu) grave  Islands 
in  search  of  the  mutineers  of  t in-  American 


With  only  a cutter’s  crew  Paulding  landed. 
Hud  while  holding  a parley  suddenly  seized 
his  man,  and  covering  his  body  with  his  lm- 
in an  prize,  marched  him  rapidly  to  the  boat, 
a cocked  pistol  to  his  ear,  the  natives,  who 
w ere  friendly  to  the  mutineer,  being  so  much 
surprised  by  the  audacity  of  the  proceeding 
that  they  made  m>  attempt  at  recapture  un- 
til too  late  to  do  so. 

A very  interesting  account  of  this  cruise 
of  the  Jiolphin,  writivn  by  Paulding,  was 


It K A tl- A I » Ml  K \ L UIH\M  l*ArU>l>0. 


whale-ship  Glob r.  The  Dolphin  on  this  oc- 
casion wtijj  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Jolm 
tVrcivjil,  letter  known  in  the  navy  as 
11  Mail  Jack'r— a seaman  of  uncommon  abil- 
ity and  fearlessness,  but  extremely  eccen- 
rric.  Among  the  midshipmen  was  the  late 
Rear-Admiral  Charles  Henry  Davis,  who 
told  the  writer  of  tins  sketch  that  the  bold- 
est act  lie  ever  witnessed  in  all  his  life  was 
performed  by  Lieutenant  Paulding  in  the 
seizure  of  one  of  the  mutineers  in  face  of  a 
mob  of  infuriated  savages,  several  hundred 
in  ntinikr,  armed  with  clubs  and  spears. 


published  iu  New  York  in  1£3P,  the  preface 
being  so  'quaint  and  humorous  as  to  show  be- 
yond dispute  that  all  the  w it  of  the  family 
had  not  been,  eon  lined  to  the  author  of  “The 
Dutrhimui’s  Fireside/**  When  the  Dolphin 
returned  to  tin1  coast  of  South  America, 
Paulding  rejoined  the  frigate,  and  in  HiW 
found  himself  oner  more  in  New  York. 

From  1630  to  1644,  though  constantly  em- 
ployed ut  sea,  his  life  was  comparatively 


• .Tnmcs  K.  Paoldlnj?,  afterward  Sccrciarj  of  th* 
Navy,  a cousin  of  tlic  admiral. 
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uneventful.  For  two  years  lie  served  in 
the  Mediterranean  as  first  lieutenant  of  the 
frigate  Constellation , and  in  the  same  waters 
commanded  the  schooner  Shark , of  twelve 
guns,  from  1834  to  1837.  In  February,  1837, 
he  reached  the  rank  of  commander,  and  for 
three  years  commanded  the  Levant,  on  the 
West  India  station.  In  1841,  for  the  first 
time  in  thirty  years’  service,  we  find  him  on 
“ shore  duty,”  as  executive  officer  of  the  New 
York  Navy-yard,  under  Commodore  James 
Rensliaw.  In  1844  he  reached  the  rank  of 
captain,  and  was  sent  to  the  East  Iudies  in 
command  of  the  Vincennes,  of  twenty  guns. 
This  cruise  lasted  three  years,  and  proved 
the  most  dismal  of  his  life,  for  while  in  Chi- 
na that  dire  scourge,  the  dysentery,  broke  out 
among  the  crew,  and  a very  large  proportion 
of  the  ship’s  company  succumbed  to  its  fatal 
effects.  Spared  himself,  Paulding’s  humane 
and  generous  heart  was  a constant  prey  to 
the  keenest  emotions,  witnessing  the  ago- 
nies he  wTas  powerless  to  relieve.  The  re- 
turn of  Commodore  Biddle  to  the  United 
States  left  him  in  command  of  the  Asiatic 
station,  a duty  he  performed,  as  he  had  ever 
performed  all  his  duties,  with  zeal,  discre- 
tion, aud  entire  devotion  to  his  country’s  in- 
terests. In  1848,  after  a brief  respite  on 
shore,  he  was  ordered  to  command  the 
“ crack”  frigate  of  the  day,  the  St.  Lawrence, 
of  forty-four  guns,  add  seut  on  a sort  of  dip- 
lomat ic  cruise  to  the  north  of  Europe.  This 
was  to  him  probably  the  most  interesting 
cruise  of  his  life,  for  the  French  revolution 
had  set  all  Europe  in  commotion,  and  the 
agitation  for  liberty  extended  to  its  remotest 
corners. 

Onr  government  was  desirons  of  aiding 
the  Germanic  Confederation  to  establish  a 
navy,  aud  while  at  Bremerliaveu  several 
young  Prussians  were  received  on  board  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  be  instructed  in  nautical 
science.  Captain  Paulding  wfas  invited  by 
the  late  King  of  Prussia  to  visit  Berlin, 
and  was  handsomely  entertained  at  the  roy- 
al palace.  Accompanying  Prince  Adalbert, 
the  Admiral  of  Germany,  to  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  he  was  presented  to  the  members 
of  the  Germau  Parliament,  who  received 
him  with  great  euthusiasni,  and  tendered 
him  a high  command  in  the  German  service, 
which  he  politely  declined.  It  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  the  German  navy  of  to-day 
owes  much  of  its  efficiency  to  the  ideas  in- 
stilled by  this  American  sailor  into  the  mind 
of  Prince  Adalbert,  who  was  an  intelligent 
and  progressive  man.  Captain  Paulding  re- 
turned home  in  1851  to  command  the  Wash- 
ington Navy-yard,  wdiere  he  remained  three 
years,  upon  the  conclusion  of  which  service 
lie  reached  the  highest  naval  position  in  the 
gift  of  his  country,  being  appointed  by  the 
President  to  command  the  West  India,  or 
home  squadron. 

His  broad  pennant  was  at  first  hoisted  on 


the  old  sailing  frigate  Potomac  (forty-four), 
but  later  on  in  the  new  steam-frigate  Wa- 
bash— a beautiful  vessel,  of  great  power  for 
that  day,  carrying  forty  of  the  new  Dalil- 
gren  cannon,  and  over  seven  hundred  men. 

Paulding,  now  in  his  fifty-eighth  year,  had 
reached  the  goal  of  his  professional  hopes, 
and  many  anecdotes  are  related  of  the  abil- 
ity aud  dignity  of  his  administration  of  the 
affairs-  of  this  squadron  at  a most  eventful 
period.  The  Captain-General  of  Cuba  de- 
clared he  was  the  most  distinguished  naval 
officer  in  bearing  that  he  had  ever  seen  in 
the  port  of  Havana,  and  indeed  he  deserved 
the  compliment.  Of  stalwart  frame  and 
commanding  presence,  he  combined  with 
dignity  of  mien  and  courtliness  of  address 
the  greater  dignity  of  intellect,  aud,  though 
a strict  disciplinarian,  a kindly,  benevolent 
manner  irresistibly  attractive  to  all  seamen 
who  ever  came  in  contact  with  him.  His 
officers  and  men  universally  admired  aud 
respected  him,  and  though  a man  of  most 
positive  views  and  character, it  is  not  known 
that  in  a long  professional  career  of  sixty- 
seven  years  he  ever  had  a single  personal 
enemy  in  the  service.  His  popularity  with 
the  men  w as  once  amusingly  illustrated  dur- 
ing the  odious  regime  of  flogging.  Said  an 
old  sailor  (afterward  a boatswraiu  famous 
for  his  seamanship  and  incorrigible  habit 
of  intemperance),  “I  wonld  rather  have  the 
‘old  man’  [meaning  Paulding]  lick  me  any 
day  than  get  a first-class  ‘ billet’  from  any 
other  mail.” 

But  the  command  of  the  home  squadron 
was  no  sinecure.  Ou  the  8th  of  December, 
1857,  he  arrested  Walker  the  filibuster,  with 
all  his  men,  at  Greytown,  in  Nicaragua,  and 
sent  him  to  the  United  States  for  trial.  For 
this  praiseworthy  maintenance  of  treaty 
obligations  and  neutrality  laws  he  was 
promptly  relieved  from  his  command  by 
President  Buchanan,  who  hastened  in  a 
special  message  to  Congress  to  disavow  all 
complicity  in  Paulding’s  resolute  act!  The 
Ostend  Manifesto  had  borne  its  legitimate 
fruit,  and  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle 
had  no  mind  for  any  such  doings  as  the  arrest 
of  their  agent  Walker.  Commodore  Paul- 
ding went  into  retirement  with  the  sympa- 
thy of  millions  of  his  fellow-citizens,  while 
the  republic  of  Nicaragua,  whose  soil  it  was 
pretended  he  had  violated,  hastened  to  ten- 
der him  its  thanks,  a large  tract  of  very 
valuable  land,  and  a magnificent  jewelled 
sword,  which  last, Congress,  in  1861,  allowed 
him  to  accept. 

At  the  period  of  his  relief  Commodore 
Paulding  had  commanded  the  squadron 
nearly  three  years,  but  for  the  remainder  of 
President  Buchanan’s  term  he  was  utterly 
iguored.  He  bore  it  all  very  patiently,  sus- 
tained by  the  consciousness  of  duty  faith- 
fully performed,  and  bided  his  time.  Great 
events  were  now  hastening,  and  the  flames 
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« f civil  war  soon  spread  far  and  wide.  The 
first  naval  officer  sent  for  by  President  Lin- 
coln was  Hiraui  Paulding,  who  was  detailed 
to  assist  Secretary  Welles  in  the  Navy  De- 
partment. His  loyalty  aud  devotion  to  his 
flag  were  every  where  known,  and  while 
traitors  and  trimmers  were  numerous  even 
in  the  navy,  his  voice,  at  least,  gave  out  no 
uncertain  sound,  for  it  summoned  his  com- 
rades to  the  impending  conflict  for  national 
unity  and  equal  rights  to  all  men  under  the 
flag.  The  noble  old  man  who  in  his  boy- 
hood had  seen  the  proud  cross  of  St.  George 
lowered  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  amid  the 
smoke  aud  din  of  desperate  battle,  was  not 
one  to  willingly  allow'  a single  star  to  fade 
from  the  union  of  the  glorious  old  banner 
under  which  he  had  fought:  so  he  reasoued 
with  his  life-long  friend  Commodore  Tatt- 
nall, at  heart  a Union  man.  The  two  men 
had  grown  gray  together  in  the  navy,  had 
become  devoted  friends  in  early  life,  had 
named  their  children  after  each  other," and 
now%  alas!  they  were  to  part  and  turn  their 
sw'ords  against  each  other’s  breast.  Tatt- 
nall, a man  of  chivalric  impulses,  is  said  to 
have  shed  bitter  tears  at  this  interview 
with  his  old  comrade,  and  yet,  though  no 
sympathizer  with  secession,  no  persuasions, 
entreaties,  or  remonstrances  on  the  part  of 
Paulding  could  turn  him  from  his  inflexible 
resolve  to  cast  his  fortunes  with  his  uative 
State. 

Years  after,  w'hen  the  war  had  ended,  the 
w riter  was  present  at  an  accidental  meeting 
of  the  two  men  in  New  York  city.  “Why, 
Joe,  you  dear  old  rebel , how  are  you  f”  said 
Paulding,  clapping  the  ex-Con federate  on 
the  shoulder  with  a force  tit  to  fell  an  ox ; 
and  thereupon  he  took  the  broken-hearted 
old  man  to  his  beautiful  home  on  the  shores 
of  Loug  Island  Sound,  where  he  eutertained 
him  many  days,  the  sad  chapter  of  the  civil 
war  being  never  once  alluded  to.  Paul- 
ding's generous  forgetfulness  of  the  past 
was  not  lost  011  the  brave  sailor  w ho  at  the 
disastrous  repulse  of  the  British  on  the  Pei- 
ho,  in  China,  declared  blood  to  be  “thicker 
than  water;”  aud  the  two  men  parted  firm- 
er friends  than  ever,  never  again  to  meet 
on  earth,  for  shortly  afterward  Commodore 
Tattnall  died. 

Among  the  many  onerous  duties  devolv- 
ing ou  Commodore  Paulding  in  1861  was 
that  most  disagreeable  task,  the  destruction 
of  the  Norfolk  Navy-yard. 

This  affair,  which  has  been  much  criti- 
cised by  some  persons  unfamiliar  with  all 
the  facts,  and  by  some  military  men  who 
kept  well  to  the  rear  iu  the  dark  days  of 
April,  1861,  was,  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  Commodore  Paulding  found  the  yard 
ou  April  20,  a necessity,  painful  but  un- 
avoidable. Vacillation  ou  the  part  of  the 
commandant  and  treason  or  indifference  on 
the  part  of  his  subordinates  had  led  to  the 


scuttling  of  the  tine  steam-frigate  Marimac 
and  other  vessels  even  before  Commodore 
Paulding  bad  reached  Fortress  Monroe  from 
Washington.  This  reduced  affairs  to  such 
a condition  that  the  abandonment  of  the 
yard  became  a necessity,  the  government 
not  having  the  requisite  force  to  hold  it,  aud 
the  destruction  of  the  public  property  fol- 
lowed, as  a consequence  of  the  written  orders 
under  w’hich  Commodore  Paulding  was  act- 
ing. His  conduct  received  the  entire  ap- 
proval of  President  Lincolu  and  Secretary 
Welles,  who  fully  realized  the  stern  necessi- 
ty which  prompted  his  course,  it  being  im- 
possible at  that  time  to  spare  the  steamer 
Pawnee  for  the  defense  of  Norfolk,  the  na- 
tional capital  being  itself  iu  serious  jeop- 
ardy. 

In  September,  1861,  Commodore  Paulding 
served  as  a member  of  the  board  to  examine 
the  plans  of  iron-cased  vessels,  and  its  re- 
port is  memorable  as  having  recommended 
the  building  of  the  Monitor — a creation  of 
the  wonderful  genius  of  Ericsson.  Shortly 
after  this  he  w as  ordered  to  command  the 
New  York  Navy-yard,  the  most  important 
station  the  government  possessed.  His  du- 
ties here  were  arduous  to  a degree;  but 
although  in  bis  sixty-fifth  year,  and  technic- 
ally “ retired,”  lie  served  iu  this  trying  com- 
mand during  the  entire  civil  W'ar,  infusing 
energy  into  his  subordinates,  and  sending  to 
the  scenes  of  battle  and  blockude  hundreds 
of  vessels  aud  thousands  of  men.  It  wras 
entirely  due  to  his  foresight  that  the  Moni- 
tor was  so  speedily  equipped  for  service,  and 
a telegram  received  ou  the  night  of  March 
5,  186*2,  countermanding  her  orders  to  For- 
tress Monroe,  and  instructing  Cuptain  Wor- 
den to  lose  no  time  in  proceeding  with  his 
vessel  direct  to  Washington  after  passing 
the  capes,  was  withheld  by  Commodore 
Paulding,  who  had  private  advices  of  the 
danger  of  longer  delay  in  the  dispatch  of 
this  vessel  to  Hampton  Roads.  This  en- 
abled the  vessel  to  confront  the  Men'imac  on 
the  9tli  of  March,  aud  tliqp  end  her  career 
of  destruction. 

In  July,  1862,  the  grade  of  rear-admiral 
was  created  for  the  first  time  in  American 
history,  and  President  Lincoln  directed  by 
the  act  to  appoint  ten  of  the  most  distin- 
guished retired  officers  to  that  grade.  Hi- 
ram Paulding  was  one  of  the  ten  so  ap- 
pointed, and,  having  survived  all  his  com- 
rades, was,  at  the  time  of  bis  death,  the  old- 
est admiral  in  the  navy. 

When  the  memorable  draft,  riots  broke 
out  in  New  York  city  in  July,  1863,  the  safe- 
ty of  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  town 
from  confusion  and  pillage  was  largely  due 
to  the  energy  and  foresight  of  this  veteran 
officer,  who,  not  content  with  causing  gun- 
boats to  patrol  the  rivers,  dispatched  within 
tw  o hours  a naval  battalion  of  seamen  and 
marines  to  report  to  General  Wool  for  duty, 
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ami  moored  vessels  at  all  important  poiuts, 
with  tlieir  cauiion  ready  to  sweep  the  streets 
if  necessary.  This  enabled  the  New  York 
police  to  make  head  against  the  mob,  and 
the  riot  was  after  a time  put  down  without 
other  material  aid. 

In  the  course  of  a long,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  very  eventful  life,  aud  in  his  many  po- 
sitions of  honor  and  trust,  Admiral  Paulding 
always  acted  with  ability  aud  quiet  cour- 
age tempered  with  discretion,  exhibiting  an 
ever-zealous  devotion  to  the  public  good, 
which  made  him  the  recipient  of  several 
noteworthy  marks  of  distinction. 

Congress,  by  its  joint  resolution  of  Octo- 
ber 20, 1814,  voted  him  a sword  for  gallantry 
on  Lake  Champlain ; the  testimonials  of 
Nicaragua  have  already  been  alluded  to; 
finally  King  Victor  Emmanuel  conferred  on 
him  the  decoration  of  the  equestrian  order 
of  St.  Maurice  (an  Italiau  order  of  knight- 
hood), and  Congress  having  authorized  its 
acceptance,  it  was  received  by  this  sturdy 
republican  veteran  with  a queer  twinkle  in 
his  blue  eyes.  But  he  put  it  carefully  away, 
and  it  is  probable  few  of  his  neighbors  ever 
knew  they  had  an  Italian  knight  “coui- 
nienclatore”  residing  in  their  vicinity. 

From  1866  to  I860  the  admiral  was  gov- 
ernor of  the  Naval  Asylum  in  Philadelphia, 
and  in  1870  was  assigned  to  the  merely  nom- 
inal duty  of  port  admiral  at  Boston,  a post 
he  did  not  solicit,  in  consequence  of  his  age 
and  infirmities,  and  which  was  tendered  by 
the  department  simply  as  a compliment  for 
past  services,  and  to  increase  his  rather 
scanty  salary. 

This  service  ended  in  1871,  after  which 
time  he  quietly  resided  on  his  farm  at  Lloyd’s 
Harbor,  on  Long  Island  Sound.  Here, retired 
from  the  world  and  its  cares,  he  led  a peace- 
ful, happy  life,  surrounded  by  his  children 
and  his  grandchildren — his  sword  turned  to 
Xdoughshare  and  his  spear  to  pruning-hook. 

For  many  weeks  previous  to  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  Sunday,  October  20, 1878, 
the  old  man  ha<^  been  gradually  failing  in 
health.  All  his  old  comrades  in  the  stirring 
events  of  1812-15  had  preceded  him  across 
the  dark  river  and  into  the  land  of  shadows. 
He  w as  alone,  and  in  his  moments  of  suffer- 
ing often  wearied  of  that  loneliness,  com- 
paring his  lot  to  that  of  some  war-worn, 
weather-beaten  hulk  of  the  olden  time, 
whose  companions  had  long  since  disap- 
peared in  storm  and  battle.  At  last  came 
the  final  signal  from  the  Great  Captain,  and 
obediently  the  faithful  seaman  answered  the 
call,  and  quietly  departed  on  that  unkuown 
voyage  which  knows  no  ending. 

In  a lonely  comer  of  the  Huntington  cem- 
etery, on  a gentle  slope  overlooking  the  blue 
waters  of  the  noble  Sound — the  Connecticut 
hills  in  the  dim  distance — lie  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  Hiram  Paulding,  the  brave,  honest, 
patriotic  sa:lor. 


A PICTURE  AND  A PARABLE. 

An  old-time  ingle,  warm  and  wide, 

Shaming  our  modern  manners, 

Where  back  wood  monarch*,  side  by  side. 
Fling  up  their  rival  banners, 

And  send  their  gleaming  cohorts  fast 
The  flying  shadows  after, 

Till  warmth  and  comfort  glow  at  last 
From  shining  floor  to  rafter; 

Now  glittering  in  the  silver  store 
Of  heirlooms  with  a story. 

Now  weaving  saintly  halos  for 
The  elder’s  crown  of  glory; 

But  tenderest  the  fire-light  glows, 

And  merriest  is  glancing 
Upon  a boy  with  cheek  of  rose, 

In  baby  frolic  dancing 
About  a loving  father’s  knee, 

Whose  brow  of  care  unbending 
To  join  in  all  the  baby  glee 
Is  father’s  fondness  lending; 

While,  with  her  loving  smile  for  all, 

The  gentle  household  mother 
Moves  queenly  through  her  kingdom  small, 
Nor  longs  for  any  other, 

But  muses,  in  a happy  wav, 

Whether  on  earth  there  may  be 
Another  such  papa  to  play 
Bo-peep  with  such  a baby. 

Full  well  the  picture  I recall 
My  childish  fancy  greeted, 

And  which  the  scene  that  most  of  all 
I liked  to  have  repeated: 

How,  when  his  father’s  hiding-place 
The  boy  could  not  discover, 

A while  he  stood  with  puzzled  face 
Thinking  the  matter  over, 

Then  stooped  with  sudden  roguery 
And  airs  of  mock  confiding, 

Ami  peeped  beneath  a chip  to  see 
If  there  papa  was  hiding; 

And  how  the  trick  brought  papa  out 
With  sudden  peal  of  laughter, 

And  joyous  was  the  baby’s  shout, 

And  wild  the  frolic  after. 

And  still  my  fancy  lingers  in 
The  pretty,  childish  story, 

And  thinks  a deeper  sense  to  win, 

As  from  an  allegory; 

For  what  do  we  with  childish  wits — 

More  witless  children  rather — 

Seeking  beneath  our  chips  and  bits 
Of  truth  to  find  the  Father — 
uLo  here,  lo  there” — when  every  whore 
His  walls  of  home  do  hold  us, 

The  warmth  and  love-light  of  His  care 
By  day  and  night  infold  us? 

And  when  we  lav  us  down  to  sleep, 

And  scenes  of  earth  forsake  us. 

His  presence  still  our  souls  shall  keep. 

His  morning  kiss  shall  wake  us. 

Does  not  the  Father’s  pity  yearn 
To  comfort  them  that  fear  Him, 

Until  within  His  arms  they  learn 
That  they  are  always  near  Him? 
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ther  til  the  eastward  than  it  now  does.” 
Strange  an  it  may  Professor  Agassiz, 

while  maintaining  that  “the  son  is  eating 
away  the  land  much  faster  than  the  river 
can  build  it  up,''  ignored  the  possibility  that 
this  delta,  the  assorted  absence  of  which 
so  sorely  puzzles  geographers,  might  have 
heeu  washed  away  in  great  part,  and  that 
the  immense  archipelago  at  the  opening  of 
the  Amazons  should  he  considered  as  the  re- 
mains thereof.  Old  canals  and  aw  a nip*,  have 
been  tilling  and  now  ones  forming  every  day. 
In  the  wet  season  the  islands,  however  nu- 
merous they  may  have  previously  been,  arc 
divided  into  many  smaller  ones  by  a net- 
work of  channel#  tenfold  more  complex  than 
during  the  dry  season.  They  have  an  allu- 
vial formation.  The  reticulation  of  the 
Amazonian  delta  ix  not  circumscribed  by 
the  two  main  branches  of  the  river- -that, 
is,  by  the  Amazons  proper  and  the  Para 
River— hut  by  means  of  rivers,  lakes,  stream- 
lets*. and  channels  it  extends  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Xingu  as  far  down  the  south- 
eastern coast  of  Brazil  as  Mara  it  hum.  T’ho 
northern  part  of  the  province  of  Para,  {lur- 
ing the  wet  season,  is  naught  hut  a vast 
swamp  intersected  by  channels  more  numer- 
ous than  those  which  reticulate  the  delta 
of  the  Nile,  Two  boats  were  dispatched  to 
Salinas  hist  March  from  the  steamer  Jtieh- 
mond  in  search  of  a pilot.  They  were  miss- 
ing several  days,  and  at.  last  given  up  as 
wrecked  among  the  breakers  of  the  dread- 
ful Salinas  Hay;  hut  later  On  they  made 
their  appearance  at  Pani,  after  row  ing  many 
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DPRIXG  the  last  twenty-live  years  much 
bos  l>eeti  written  concerning  the  valley 
of  the  Amazons.  \ValhuM%  Bates,  Agassiz, 
Orton,  and  many  other  scientific  men  of  note 
have  spent  years  there,  without  seeing,  how- 
over,  more  t han  a smalt  port  ion  of  that  world 
of  water  and  verdure.  For  a long  time  to 
couie  these  regions  will  he  still  new*  and 
each  fresh  traveller’s  experiences  will  bear 
the  character  of  novelty. 

Knowing  that  all  the  great  rivers  of  the 
world — the  Mississippi,  the  Ganges,  t be  Dan- 
ube, the  Kile,  and  others — open  into  the 
wean  by  Immense  deltas,  geographers  and 
naturalist*,  though  wondering  that  the 
greatest  river  of  them  all,  the  Amazons, 
should  form  an  exception,  have  agreed  to 
accept  the  conclusion  that  the  fresh- water 
kinjg  ha*  no  delta.  After  many  ait  excur- 
sion through  the  immense  archipelago  w hich 
obstruct*  the  opening  of  the  Amazons  I 
have  eoiuo  to  quite  a different  conclusion. 

Professor  Agassiz  considered  the  island 
of  Marajo  a*  originally  a continuation  of  the 
valley  of  the  Amazons,  believing  he  recog- 
nized in  it  the  geological  structure  of  the 
latter  in  all  its  details.  He  supposed  that 
the  island  of  Marajd  had  l>een,ot  some  date, 
“an  integral  part  of  the  glacial  deposit* 
that  formed  the  whole  valley  and  at  a later 
period  became  an  island  in  the  bed  of  the 
river,  which,  dividing  into  two  arms,  encir- 
cled if  completely;  and  then,  joining  again 
in  a single  stream,  flowed  on  whin!  to  t he  sea- 
shore, “ which  in  those  days  lay  much  far- 
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of  them  dll,  namely,  the  National  Fazenda 
<lo  Arary.  It  covers  nearly  two  thousand 
square  miles.  Administrative  mismanage- 
ment, absence  of  intelligent  direction,  horse 
and  cattle  stealing,  organized  on  the  widest 
scale  throughout  the  cattle  raising  portion 
of  the  island,  the  epizwity  that  has  ravaged 
the  country  formany  years,  the  yearly  floods 
—these  and  other  causes  combine  to  render 
this  farm,  which  might  form  elsewhere  the 
wealth  of  a government,  a harden  to  the 
state.  The  farm-house,  now  the  dwelling 
of  the  superintendent,  is  situated  in  a most 
picturesque  spot.  It  was  Ivuilt  by  mission- 
aries some  time  during  the  last  century,  and 
is  located  on  a table-land  which  sormouuts 


feet,  rind  being  continually  stirred  to  their 
lowest  depths  by  trade- winds,  they  become 
muddy,  and  assume  a leaden  color  and  a dis- 
agreeable saline  taste. 

The  most  important  river  in  the  island  is 
also  called  the  Arary.  Starting  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  describ- 
ing countless  sinuosities,  it  takes  a south- 
easterly direction  across  the  prairies,  and 
offers  some  lovely  bits  of  landscape  to  any 
tourist  w hose  poetic  feeling  is  not  too  easily 
subdued  by  apparent  monotony,  and  who  is 
able  to  detect  the  variety with  w hich  nature 
ever  clothes  its  works,  however  resembling 
one  another  in  general  outlines.  Below  the 
ullage  of  Cushoeim  the  Arary  becomes  nar- 
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rower,  darker,  and  drearier  ; in  some  places, 
during  several  months  in  the  year,  the  sea- 
grass  and  wild  cane  often  grow  so  thick  in 
the  bed  and  along  the  banks  as  to  obstruct 
the  passage  of  boats.  It  was  only  by  using 
our  wood-knives,  or  terzado*,  as  they  are 
called  by  Brazilians,  after  tlie  same  fashion 
tuf  in  my  excursions  through  the  Amazonian 
forest*,  that  our  boat  was  made  to  take  its 
way  up  to  the  village.  After  turning  the 
baixa  of  Mnir.in,  however,  and  assuming  an 
easterly  course,  the  Arary  widen*  consider- 
ably, its  surrounding*  become  more  pleas- 
ant, its  waters  grow  clearer,  its  banks  be- 
come ruck y and  higher,  and  finally,  after 
passing  through  farms,  sugar-cane  and  co- 
coa plantations,  and  changing  its  course  to 
southeast  by  south,  it  discharges  itself  into 
the  Matajb  Bay  (another  name  for  the  Para 
Kivor),  leaving  to  its  right  the  important 
island  of  Santa  Anna  do  Arary. 

Having  alluded  to  tli e fazenda*  along  the 
hanks  of  the  Arary,  I can  not  forbear  men- 
tioning the  most  extensive  ami  important 


the  highest  floods.  The  house  is  two-sto- 
ried, capacious,  and  solidly  built,  although 
hearing  externally  the  marks  of  its  great 
age.  Its  accommodation*  arc  good,  and  a 
veranda  runs  around  three  of  its  sides.  The 
plentiful  hooks  for  hammocks  affixed  to  the 
walls  and  support*  of  this  veranda  called  up 
visions  of  the  many  naps  and  Awing*  on, joyed* 
with  the  cooling  trade-wind*,  by  the  easy- 
going monks  of  older  times,  ami  the  vast 
pigeon  ami  ben  coops  near  at  hand  told  sim- 
ilarly of  the  good  cheer  to  which  they  were 
not  impartial.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  I 
found  the  cellar  beneath  the  house  filled 
with  water;  but  whether  the  worthy  ecclesi- 
astics of  yore  had  It  built  for  that  or  some 
other  purpose  is  an  open  question.  On  the 
right  of  tl>0  far  iff  still  remain  flu  ruins  of 
the  exterior  walls  of  a chapel,  half  hiding 
the  riot  of  wild  vegetation  within.  And 
here  another  little  problem  presented  itself 
to  my  mind  ; w hat  reason  was  I to  assign 
for  the  fact  that  those  devout  monks  built 
their  own  dwelling  so  ranch  more  enduring 
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than  that  of  tlieir  God?  Further  to  the 
right  stand  the  ranch  - houses,  sixteen  in 
number,  and  constructed  of  wet  day  and 
wooden  frames.  There  lived  the  slaves  em- 
ployed by  the  missionaries.  During  a cer- 
tain period  of  the  wet  season  the  Amry  of- 
fers a singular  phenomenon  to  the  eyes  of 
the.  traveller:  its  waters  run  in  opposite  di- 
rections; the  lower  part  of  the  river  runs 
down  to  the  hay,  while  the  upper  part  Hows 
sluggishly  backward  and  throws  itself  into 
the  lake,  to  resume  its  natural  course  when 
the  latter  has  attained  Its  maximum  depth. 

1 have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Arary  was  sometimes  dosed  to  naviga- 
tion by  the  overgrowth  of  the  sea-grass  or 
wild  cane.  The  navigation  of  many  of  the 
rivers  in  the  island  is  impeded  by  the  same 
hiiide ranee,  though  locomotion  is  not  wholly 
stopped  in  this  way.  Be  these  plants  hewn 
away  by  the  hand  of  man  or  carried  off  hy 
the  currents,  they  gather  again  in  t hick-mat- 
ted ttoating  islands,  and  not  rarely  arrest 
the  progress  of  a steamer  until  her  wheels 
and  how  are  cleared  from  their  entangle- 
ment. The  denseness  of  these  floating  isl- 


ands, Or  httrrn&cnB,  is  sometimes  astonishing. 
While  exploring  the  Tart  aru  gas  River  I 
have  seen  lml f.  a dozen  cows  race  wildly 
over  a hammeo  as  upon  dry  land,  moving 
with  it  down  the  river,  without,  at  all  dis- 
turbing its  compactness. 

Next  to  the  Amry  in  length  arid  impor- 
tance is  the  Ana  jits,  whose  manner  of  forma- 
tion is  dearly  shown  by  the  map.  Broad 
and  deep,  this  river  stfords  no  obstacle  to 
navigation  for  over  half  its  course,  and  is 
very  picturesque,  with  its  luxuriant  forest 
emerging  from  the  river  edges,  and  especial- 
ly so  in  the  tract  where  the  village  of  Anajas 
arises  at  the  junction  of  t wo  tributaries  of 
the  river. 

Tlie  tempera  hire,  as  a mat  ter  of  course,  is 
very  high  throughout  the  island,  the  heat 
being,  however,  st  longer  in  the  forests  of  the 
west  than  in  the  prairies  of  the  east,  as  an 
impenetrable  screen  of  foliage  neutralizes  in 
the  former  the  beneficial  action  of  the  sou 
winds.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  woodland, 
particularly  of  the  lugapos,  where  the  India 
rubber  collector  is  most  frequently  found,  to 
be  the  nati  ve  laud  of  the  intermittent  fever. 
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Here  maur literal l.y  buried  in  lake*  of  verd- 
ure, Invalidity  only  tlie  pestilential  exhala- 
tions of  d^coui|Hwifty  mid  stag- 

nant water,  mast  be  said  to  perish  slowly 
rat  lit?  r than  live.  Id#  made  of  living  hasten- 
ing nature#  destructive  work.  The  fish 
tipnji  which  lie  feeds.  the  r<uha(o  { Bra/,  Hi  ah 
whiskey)  he  must  drink  to  check  artificially 
thi*  act-mu  ‘>f  the  deleterious  elements  ah- 
mvUed  hy  his  const  tuition  and  to  give  his 
system  a fleet ing  strength,  do  not  const i fate 
the  healthiest  r&jiuir*  Nor  is  his  dwelling 
at  all  calculated  to  add  to  his  physical  im- 
ppm.*ment.  Too  indolent  to  prepare  eotu- 
fnvfalde  lodgings  for  himself  w hen  lie  knows 
that  in;  is  to  live  in  the  place  only  a part  of 
the  year,  he  hardly  builds  tip  a shed  sufli- 
cicnt  to  shelter  him  from  the  rain.  I have 


Although  at  present  the  India  ruhher 
forms  the  wealth  of  Northern  Brazil,  it  will 
be  sotin  found  that  uo  real  improve liiciit  is 
possible  without  a clearing  of  the  hind — an 
operation  seriously  inconsistent  with  the 
culture  of  the  tree.  7*1  le  intermittent  fever 
destroys  more  than  half  the  number  of  the 
workers.  Only  a lew  can  endure  the  cli- 
Miate  for  five  in*  six  seasons.  The  natives 
am  fully  aware  of  this,  but  as  the  labor  is 
the  lightest  and  most  remunerative,  the 
majority  confront  all  dangers,  and  continue 
to  collect  it,  unmindful  of  every  t hing  save 
(he  prospect  of  idleness  during  one-half  of 
the  year.  Agriculture  and  the  really  civ- 
ilizing industries  are  neglected  ; ignorance, 
indolence,  and  misery  prevail  even  in  those 
villages  which  possessed  the  most  promising 
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seen  hundreds  of  u Kiringnoiros*'  w ho  hjnllio 
other  dwelling  than  their  mosipiitiMiet  im- 
derasmall  Thatched  roof  of  palm  leases,  ami 
oven  some  whose  side  protection  against  the 
ruin  and  the  dreadful  dampness  of  the  night 
was  a few*  banana  leaves  spread  on  the  top 
of  the  net.  The  mosquito-net  of  the  Indian 
is  not  of  the  flinty  consistency  known  to 
most  of  our  readers.  Brazilian  insects  are 
not  so  easily  mitigated  as  their  comparative- 
ly civilized  brethren  of  the  North  ; those  of 
Marajd  particularly  are  very  bold,  and  for 
them  a net  of  thick,  impervious  cloth  is  re«p 
unite.  h tiering  ltd  Opening  to  tludr  intrusive- 
irnss.  For  Tim  purpose  tin*  net  usually  falls 
upon  a mat  of  hide  stretched  on  the  ground 
beneiitkh,  and  is  provided  with  sleeves  for 
the  ropes  of  the  hammock,  about  which  the 
former  are  always  tightly  fastened. 
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outlook  before  the  India  rubber  trade  had 
entirely  supplanted  the  culture  of  the  sugar- 
cane, codec,  cocoa,  cotton,  maudiocu,  and 
Indian  corn. 

Life  on  the  prairies  is  corn  para  lively 
health  id  ami  more  enjoyable.  'There  one. 
can  easily  defect  upon  the  eoimteiiance* 
of  tin*  inhabitants  the  healthful  work  of 
the  sea-breezes.  Fevers  are  not  uncommon 
even  in  this  section  of  the  country  d tiring 
the.  months  of  November  and  December.  hut 
they  arc  not  productive  of  such  deadly  ef- 
fects as  those  of  the  woodland.  No  country 
in  the  world  changes  so  much  its  aspect  as 
this  section  of  Martijn  as  seasons  succeed  to 
one  another.  'The  prairies  look  most  de- 
lightful in  the  earliest  part  of  summer, 
when  vegetation  is  in  its  glory,  when  her-, 
ons,  ducks,  ami  cigamts  arc  plentiful  on  the 
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grass,  Mini  Hocks  of  minor  birds, _Av i r Is  their 
gorgeous  plumage  glittering  in  t he  sun,  till 
the  air  with  mimic  an# l motion,  while  from 
the  reedy  grasses  eorues  mysteriously  the 
deep  note  ot  the  unicorn,*  so  greatly  praised 
in  Brazil,  and  so  seldom  to  he  seen;  ami 
horses  are  galloping  around  ami  rows  qui- 
etly pasturing  among  water-lilies  —not  deli- 
cate, small  plaids  growing  timidly  among 
mosses  and  terns,  hut  giant  dowers  with 
leaves  four  or  live  feet  in  diameter.  When 
summer  drawn  to  a close,  the  prairie  as- 
sumes other  forma.  The  gram inacens  upon 
which  the  cattle  feed  become  withered  and 
die;  the  clayey  sdi l,  parched  by  the  violent 
hen t,  breaks  into  huge  yawning,  irregular 
cracks,  and  the  whole  scene  is  transformed 
into  a wild  deserL  The  dry  grasps  is  set  on 
tire,  and,  the  winds  having  greatly  dimin- 
ished, a dense  cloud  of  smoke  hangs  over 
this  part  of  tin?  island,  through  which  tin* 
shli  appears  as  if  seen  through  a smoked 
glass.  It  is  at  this  time  that  the  eat  tie - 
raisers  and  their  nu)t(ttfyo»  are  seen  gallop- 
ing from  farm  to  farm  over  the.  endless 
plains,  their  pace  scarcely  ifitt'rnipted  by 
the  terrible  swamps,  for  the  puiqrnse  of  col- 
lect mg  and  branding  their  herds  of  cattle 
— -an  arduous  Wi>,rk,  but.  owing  to  the  great 
number  of  ptutpln  if  brings  together,  it  as- 
sumes the  character  of  a rural  festival,  by 
no  means  the  least  noisy  in  Brazil.  Wejl- 
nigli  ex  batistcd  by  Mo-  hardships  of  the  day, 
they  seek  at  night  recuperation  in  dancing 
and  wild  merriment.  Their  favorite  dance 
is  the  quadrille,  hut  they  throw  into  it  so 


* The  unicorn  In  " » large  hint,  lintf  wmler,  half  fowl, 
lsfloHghifr  to  UOi  getum 


* An  f ml  Inti  cunee  having  a cabin  covered  by  a 
l hatched  roof  of  palm  leaves. 
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bouse  is  uninhabited,  wive  when  the  keeper 
proceeds  thither  in  t tie  evening  to  light  its 
luysterinim  lamp.  This  personage  doe*  not 
even  mv it  murine  glasses,  and  is  commonly  nn- 
provided  with  the  means  of  making  signals, 
which,  as  a matter  of  course,  are  of  a wholly 
esoteric  nature.  Usually  he  pays  no  heed 
whatever  to  the  messages  of  anxiously 
waiting  vessels.  There  is  often  a pilot  at 
Salma*,  in  which  ease  the  absence  of  a suit- 
able boat  is  an  absolute  certainty;  or,  if 
the  boat  is  convenient,  a pilot  can  not  he 
found.  AVhen  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  on 
bis  way  to  Para,  passed,  some  four  years 
ago,  near  A tula  in,  ho  was  delayed  two  days 
before  a pilot  made  his  appearance. 

The  Para  River,  though  only  a branch  of 
the  Amazons,  first  strikes  the  traveller  with 


efficiency  in  the  past,  is  now  about  as  re- 
doubtable for  warlike  purposes  as  a paste- 
board castle  would  he.  Nevertheless,  all 
vessels  intending  to  sail  up  the  Amazons  are 
expected  to  exchange  salutes,  and  ask  from 
this  rheumatic  old  Gibraltar  permission  to 
proceed  further. 

The  appearance  of  Paid  from  the  harbor 
in  in  tin*  highest  degree  pleasing.  The  tin- 
merotiH  spires*  towers,  and  cupolas  of  tin* 
churches,  the  lofty  palatial  edifices  of  the 
government,  tile  red -tiled  roofs,  and  finally 
the  w hite  facade  of  the  tali  row  of  buildings 
separated  from  the  river  by  a line  of  eOcoa- 
nut  pahus  w ith  bulbous  stems,  low -drooping 
clusters  of  heavy  fruit,  and  plume-like  hang- 
ing flowers,  and  beyond  the  city  one  wide 
and  towering  forest,  while  the  wharf  re- 
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a sense  of  it*  immensity.  Roth  of  its  hanks 
are  never  seen  in  one  view.  A great  num- 
ber of  islands,  veritable  “ summer  isles  of 
Eden/*  eon  tract  the  view,  and  only  a nar- 
row blue  line  far  to  the  right  is  nil  that  is 
af  times  visible  of  the  island  of  Maraud. 
The  islands  multiply  as  one  near*  Para,  and 
ate  more  and  more  enlivened  by  the  vision 
of  pretty  cottages  nestled  in  foliage,  and  fai> 
tories  that  wear  so  little  of  our  Northern 
asjiect  of  brick  and  toil  and  smoke  that 
they,  too,  harmonize  with  their  environ- 
ment of  bright  trees  and  glorious  flower*. 
As  if  to  bring  to  memory  the  old  wars,  and 
the  monopolies  that  were  not  less  baneful 
to  the  improvement  of  the  empire,  w hen  the 
Amazons  was  closed  by  Portuguese  greedi- 
ness against  foreign  navigation,  there  stands 
on  a rock  lying  in  the  river-bed  an  ancient 
fort  of  circular  shape,  which,  whatever  its 


sounds  with  the  noise  of  a crowd  of  Indians, 
negroes,  and  w hites,  and  the  harbor  swarm* 
with  canoe*, ' launches.  ami  steamers  — all 
( his  presents  a must  pictmespm*  view.  In 
no  other  locality,  perhaps,  arc  civilization 
and  barbarism  eon  trust  ed  with  so  strong 
ami  agreeable  effect  The  houses  in  tin? 
cuTumevr  iul  vjnnrter  of  the  city*  are  usually 
two-storied,  phiatered,  and  whitewashed,  or 
painted  red,  yellow,  or  blue;  not  ti  few  are 
faced  with  variously  tinted  porcelain  tiles. 

Balconies  mid  glass  windows  abound  : hut 
the  phi  lattice.  caHements  are  retained  in  the 
poorer  quarters.  If  we  except  some  of  the 
business  thoroughfares,  the  streets  of  Para 
are  generally  nupaved  ; one  literally  w ades 
t hrough  loose  sand,  which,  after  a rain-storm, 
is  gnllied  into  innumerable  rivulets  that, 
render  locomotion  any  tiling  but  pleasant. 

The.  keeping  of  a seat  in  a vehicle  is  a mat- 
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Tim  room*  an*  large,  with  high  coilings/and 
well  ventilated.  The  furniture  is  generally 
of  flip  simplest  kind,  the  ornamental  ] »;* ft 
thorcflf  consisting  chiefly  of  old  imrrorn, 
chamlelierB,  and  huge  vanes  of  artificial 
flowers  under  glass  covers.  The  arrange- 
ment of  a sit  ting-room  or  parlor  deserves 
particular  notice,  as  it  is  unlike  any  thing 
found  elsewhere.  There  are  often  more 
chairs  in  it  than  in  n whole  American  house; 
they  not  only  line  t he  walls,  lint  are  also  dis- 
posed in  two  rows  half-way  across  the  floor, 
at  right  angles  with  the  sofa,  as  though  Bra- 
zilians intended  to  create  a small  cozy  room 
within  the  large  Ope.  Whenever  tlm  nota- 
ble character  of  his  visitors  compels  the 
host  to  abandon  his  hammock,  the  recep- 
tion takes  place  within  this  inclosme,  the 
owner  of  the  house  naturally  reserving  for 
himself  the  place  of  honor — the  sofa.  It  is 
amusing  to  regard  the  ostentatious  formal- 
ities that  attend  these  visits  of  ceremony. 
The  conversation  is  earlier!  on  in  a subdued, 
frigid,  but  extravagantly  polite  manner,  tn> 
motion  df  any  kind  being  indulged  in  by 
the  participants,  and  the  position  d c htjurnr 
being  that  of  sitting  mummies.  Fortunate 


development ; indeed,  they  boast  that  their 
country  in  beauty,  cult  urc,  at  id  progress 
surpasses  any  in  the  world.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished for  mental  indolence.  To  most 
of  them  all  flowers  are  u florea,”  ns  Mrs.  Ag- 
assiz well  remarked,  and  all  animals,  from 
Hie  fly  to  the  tapir,  arc  bixns"  (animals). 
So  very  vague  were  the  replies  made  to  tuy 
intjuirics  fof  the.  common  names  of  insects 
ami  birds.  that  I was  obliged  to  renounce 
the  idea  of  adding  the  national  to  the  sci- 
entific classilication  of  my  collections.  In 
(me  thing,  at  least,  are  Brazilians  in  advance 
• of  oilier  nations  w hich  boast.  of  greater  civ- 
ilization, namely,  in  their  actual  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  equality  of  races.  There  iH 
absolutely  no  distinction  of  color  liublu  in 
Brazil : u negro,  supposing  him  to  be  free, 
is  treated  with  as  much  consideration  as 
any  white  man  of  his  standing,  and  a black 
lady  meets  with  as  respectful  recognition 
as  a white  one. 

Bo  w hat  may  its  beauty,  when  measured 
by  the  standard  of  Northern  architecture, 
the  prevailing  style  in  private  dwellings  at 
Punt  is  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  anil  the  exigencies  of  the  climate. 
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Another  picturesque  View  of  lifir  at  Par;! 
is  shown  at  the  market  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. The?  market  is  a large  building  one 
story  high,  with  an  unroofed  square  in  the 
rent  re,  which  is  occupied  hr  the  stands  for 
Itrfi  amt  meat.  The  corridor  running  arouud 
this  spare  is  lined  on  both  sides  by  stalls,  in 
which  are  disposed  with  artistic  disorder 
fresh  loads  of  bananas.  oranges, and  all  trop- 
ical fruits;  baskets  of  vegetables  and  dow- 
ers. frays  of  sweetmeats,  mils  of  tobacco,  and 
bunches  of  pipes;  pitcher*  of  lemonade, 
plates  of  fried  fish,  ebb  km*,  parrots,  monk- 
eys— every  thing,  fin-  crowd  for  a few  loons 
is  so  great  as  to  render  progress  almost  im- 
possible. It  was  n new  pleasure  to  me  to 
watch  the  picturesque  negro  groups  selling 
their  wares  or  sitting  about  gossiping,  and 
the  tild  Indian  women,  who.  indifferent  to 
every  thing  jiro>uiiL  even  to  the  selling  of 
their  vegetables,  were  smoking  their  long, 
straight-stemmed  pipes.  The  negroes  on 
the  Amazons,  although  not  such  a tine-look- 
ing athletic  race  as  Those  of  the  southern 
provinces  nf  Brazil,  are  l»y  far  more  power- 
ful and  handsomer  types  than  we  are  wont 


to  see  in  Nor  fit  America.  The  women  espe- 
cially ate  finely  made,  and  have  quite  a dig- 
nified presence. 

Santa  Maria  do  Belem  do  Oram  Para — this 
being  the  full  name  of  the  city  commonly 
called  Para  — was  founded  in  11U  5,  the  year 
that,  «n\v  fhe  death  of  Shakspeure,  hy  Fran- 
cisco C’aideira,  who  was  commissioned  by 
the  general  government  of  Brazil  to  build  a 
fort  at  fhe  mouth  of  the  Amazons,  in  order 
To  dose  the  river  to  foreigners,  who  had  com- 
menced trading with  the  Indians.  Although 
indolent  and  seemingly  uuiurndful  of  every 
turn  of  affairs,  Path  has  been  more  than  mice 
t he  scene  of  dreadful  event*.  Almost;  from 
the  year  of  foundation  it  has  Iteert  flu*  bat- 
tle-ground of  military  and  monastic  famous, 
w hich  have.  abandoned  themselves  to  every 
species  of  disorder  und  retaliation.  The  nn- 
happy  natives  were  dealt  with  most  cruel- 
ly hy  the  highest  oilier- holders  miller  the 
Portuguese  rc</(wc,  the  Jesuits  having  al- 
ways advocated  the  slavery  of  the  Indians. 
Hatred  na t nratly )m  vi  ngbeen  aroused, the  In- 
dians, whenever  opportunity  Ottered,  halted 
at  nothing  to  satisfy  their  desire  for  revenge. 
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AT  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  AMAZONS. 

When  independence  was  proclaimed  in  seize  tbe  city  at  any  cost ; but  the  thirteen 
the  province  of  Para,  the  Portuguese  author-  men-of-war  were  sunk  by  the  batteries  of 
ities  intended  to  hold  t lie  capital,  but  on  the  the  tlieu  formidable  fort.  On  June  24,  2C0 
summons  of  the  English  Captain  Grenfell,  soldiers,  under  the  leadership  of  the  new 
Lord  Cochrane’s  lieutenant,  the  city  was  President,  succeeded  in  forcing  the  rebels 
given  up  to  a municipal  commission,  and  to  retire.  Disorder  continued,  however,  to 
the  government  of  Dom  Pedro  I.  was  regu-  reign  over  the  province,  and  on  August  14  a 
larly  installed.  Surprised  rather  than  van-  body  of  Indians,  led  by  Vinagrc,  fell  unex- 
qnished,  the  Portuguese  soon  attempted  peetedly  upon  Pari!,  and  took  it  by  storm, 
what  proved  an  unsuccessful  insurrection.  The  slaughter  of  the  whites  commenced 
A great  number  of  the  rebels  fell  into  the  anew,  only  a few  foreign  families  escaping 
hands  of  the  government ; live  of  their  lead-  by  taking  refuge  on  the  Euglish  and  French 
»*rs  were  shot,  and  i&O  of  the  most  prom-  vessels  stationed  in  the  harbor.  This  peri- 
inent  actors  were  imprisoned  in  a ship  od  may  well  be  styled  the  “reign  of  ter- 
ming in  the  harbor.  Packed  in  a hole  in  ror,”  dissension  among  the  rebels  themselves 
which  they  could  scarcely  breathe,  nearly  having  doubled  the  carnage.  This  state  of 
dying  of  thirst,  the  wretches  attempted  to  things  lasted  until  January  following,  when 
gain  the  deck,  but  were  driven  back  into  General  Andrea  opened  his  way  to  the  cap- 
tile  hole  by  the  deadly  tire  of  the. Brazilian  ital  of  the  province  by  force  of  arms.  Mar- 
sohliers,  who,  to  prevent  further  disturb-  tial  law  was  proclaimed,  and  by  this  man’s 
mice, nailed  up  even  the  windows  by  which  energy  and  severity  the  rebellion  was 
the  rebels  received  the  little  quantity  of  air  brought  to  an  end.  General  Andrea  has 
that  kept  them  alive.  A number  of  these  been  accused  of  tyranny  and  inhumanity, 
wretched  beings  perished  from  asphyxia-  Perhaps  he  overstepped  the  limits  of  justice, 
tion;  others,  attacked  by  madness,  devoured  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  how 
one  another  after  the  fashion  of  w ild  beasts,  difficult,  if  not  dangerous,  moderation  be- 
During  the  whole  night  their  desperate  cries  comes  ou  certain  occasions.  Better  ground- 
tilled  the  air;  then  the  noise  gradually  di-  ed  is  the  charge  of  his  having  lengthened 
iniuished,  until  the  silence  of  death  followed,  the  civil  war  for  the  purpose  of  enriching 
On  the  morrow’,  when  the  windows  were  himself.  This  policy  was,  at  all  events,  but 
opened,  it  w as  found  that  only  four,  who  the  continuation  of  the  rapacious  one  insti- 
liad  hidden  behind  some  barrels,  had  sur-  tnted  by  the  Portuguese, 
vivcd.  The  city  and  province  of  Pard  still  bleed 

The  last  great  revolution  of  Par£  occurred  from  these  w ounds.  Although  the  country 
in  On  January  7 of  that  year,  the  has  witnessed  no  further  disturbance,  agri- 

guard  of  the  palace  having  rebelled,  the  culture  aud  trade  are  still  paralyzed.  The 
President  of  the  province,  the  commander  of  ill  government  of  the  conservatives  has 
the  fort,  and  the  captain  of  the  port,  as  w ell  checked  the  development  of  both  city  and 
as  about  thirty  Portuguese  residents  of  the  province.  During  the  last  fourteen  years, 
city,  were  slaughtered.  A w ell-know  n pa-  w hen  they  had  control  over  state  affairs, 
I riot,  the  worthy  Felix  Antonio  Malcher,  Para  has  had  nine  Tweeds  who  have  freely 
was  takeu  from  the  prison  where  he  had  plundered  the  provincial  treasury,  one  of 
W*en  secluded  for  a long  time  as  having  been  them  finally  setting  fire  to  the  archives  to 
the  leader  of  the  insurrection  of  Acara,  and  destroy  the  proofs  of  his  crimes,  as  w ell  as 
was  declared  President,  after  stipulating  those  of  his  predecessors  and  confederates, 
that  he  should  obey  no  order  from  the  gen-  Five  or  six  years  ago  a high  dignitary  of  the 
cral  government  until  Dom  Pedro  II.  was  of  Church  at  Para,  w ho  also  held  the  office  of 
age.  Hardly  had  order  been  re-established  Vice-President,  obtained  for  his  brother,  a 
w hen  Pedro  Vinagre,  the  new  ly  appointed  druggist,  a contract  to  supply  the  city  with 
commander  of  the  military  force  in  t lie  city,  quinine  for  the  relief  of  the  large  number 
learning  that  he  was  to  be  arrested  for  a of  poor  people  who  were  affiictcd  with  in- 
rriine  he  hail  committed,  aroused  the  mil-  term  it tent  fever.  The  druggist’s  bill  repre- 
jority  of  his  men  and  the  vilest  crowds  of  sented  ten  times  the  amount  devoted  yearly 
the  city  against  the  President,  and  another  to  this  purpose,  though  the  disease  had  not 
insurrection  commenced.  The  government  circulated  more  widely  than  usual.  The 
palace  w as  takeu  by  storm.  Malcher  w as  provincial  government  of  Para  is  now’ in  the 
taken,  after  losing  about  two  hundred  men.  hands  of  honest,  intelligent  people,  and 
He  was  court-martialed,  and  sentenced  to  though  the  treasury  is  empty,  the  city  can 
imprisonment  for  life  in  the  Fort  da  Barra,  not  tail  to  greatly  improve.  Whoever  shall 
hut  he  w as  slaughtered  on  his  w ay  thither,  write  in  ten  years  about  the  subject  w ill 
as  no  one  doubted  by  Vinagre’s  secret  or-  doubtless  have  to  register  great  changes 
der.  Popular  instability  rewarded  the  mur-  both  as  regards  the  material  and  the  intel- 
ilerer  by  electing  him  to  the  Presidency.  lectual  life  of  the  city.  The  Queen  of  the 

The  government,  determined  to  quell  the  Amazons  has  such  a splendid  future  before 
insurrection,  dispatched  Senlior  Correa  with  itself  as  few'  cities  in  the  w orld,  how  ever 
thirteen  men -of- war,  with  injunction  to  favored  by  nature,  w ill  ever  have. 
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ON  an  August  evening  Mr.  John  Nor- 
cross,  fisherman  and  gentleman  of  lei- 
sure, was  scrambling  along  the  steep  banks 
of  a small  tributary  of  New  River,  in  West- 
ern Virginia — lost.  The  snn  was  just  set- 
ting, and  he  had  not  the  least  idea  of  the 
road  home.  He  knew  the  general  direction, 
for  the  range  of  the  mountains  told  him 
that.  But  a path  was  the  mystery.  The 
situation  was  unpromising.  It  was  a hazy 
evening,  and  the  sun,  which  resembled  a 
red-hot  cannon-ball  suited  to  a gun  of  tliir- 
tcen-iuch  calibre,  was  just  balanced  on  the 
tops  of  a dense  fringe  of  pines;  night  was 
coming  fast,  and  the  fisherman — you  could 
see  he  was  such  from  the  rod  upon  his  shoul- 
der— was  tired,  hungry,  and  in  a rather  de- 
pressed mood. 

John.  Norcross  was  a young  New  Yorker, 
with  plenty  of  means,  leisure,  and  a passion 
for  fishing  and  hunting.  He  did  not  like 
Broadway  or  town  life  in  the  least.  They 
seemed  to  borb  him.  He  had  been  to  Eu- 
rope, and  was  not  much  interested  in  Paris, 
or  Rome  either.  He  came  back  gladly,  and 
having  heard  that  the  New  River  region  in 
Virginia  was  a wild  and  picturesque  coun- 
try, full  of  game,  proceeded  thither.  At  the 
station  of  the  railway  he  procured  a horse, 
and  struck  into  the  first  road  he  saw,  and 
this  brought  him  to  a small  house  covered 
with  clapboards,  with  a well-sweep  in  front, 
in  a gash  of  the  mountain.  At  the  door 
stood  an  old  countryman  with  long  gray 
hair  and  a guileless  smile  on  his  lips. 

“ I have  come  here  to  fish  and  hunt, 
friend,”  said  Mr.  Norcross,  entering  upon 
business.  “Can  you  entertain  me — for  a 
month,  8a y ?” 

“To  be  sure,”  Daddy  Miller  replied,  em- 
phasizing the  “to  be,”  and  pronouncing  it 
“ /oo&-ee.” 

And  all  was  soon  arranged  on  an  equita- 
ble basis.  Mr.  Norcross  returned  his  horse, 
and  his  baggage  was  sent  for.  He  was  the 
lord  and  master  of  a neat,  clean  chamber 
with  a snowy  bed,  some  asparagus  bushes  in 
the  fire-place,  a gaudy  print  on  the  wall  of  a 
young  lady  w ith  crimson  cheeks,  w hose  name, 
“Jenny,”  was  printed  beneath,  and  a fine 
view'  of  the  chickens  in  the  yard,  and  the 
mountain,  through  the  small  window*.  In 
this  to  him  highly  agreeable  abode  Mr. 
Norcross  set  up  his  rest,  that  is,  scattered 
around  him  some  magazines  and  hooks  on 
hunting  and  fishing,  produced  his  meer- 
schaum, and  put  together  his  breech-load- 
ing carbine  and  jointed  fishing  rod.  Aunty 
Miller,  in  lingo  frilled  cap,  and  resembling 
an  amiable  meal-bag  with  a string  around 
the  middle,  looked  after  him  in  a motherly 
way,  and  all  was  precisely  to  his  liking. 
He  had  broiled  chicken  aud  wheat  and  com 
cakes,  with  coffee  and  country  milk  and 


cream,  for  breakfast ; and  then  Mr.  Norcross 
would  sally  forth,  carrying  gun  aud  rod 
both,  and  quite  content  with  all  around  hint. 
He  was  twenty-five  or  twenty-six,  and  a 
tall,  fine-looking  young  fellow.  Ho  was  any 
thing  but  foppish;  but  his  hunting  coat,  full 
of  pockets,  and  fair  leather  gaiters,  were 
from  the  shop  of  the  best  artist  in  London, 
and  his  open  face  aud  general  appearance 
were  agreeable. 

On  this  day  he  had  been  fishing  from 
morning  till  night,  solacing  himself  about 
noonday  with  cold  meat  and  bread  from  his 
sachel.  His  luck  had  been  indifferent ; he 
had  wandered  on  aud  on  until  he  lost  his 
way,  and  now  as  the  snn  was  sinking  he 
was  indubitably  lost.  Ho  could  not  even 
find  the  path  along  the  stream  which  had 
brought  him ; and  here  was  night  at  hand, 
with  no  habitation  in  sight. 

He  was  standing  on  a pile  of  rock  over- 
grown with  a profusion  of  Virginia  creeper 
in  full  pink  bloom,  when  he  saw  fording 
the  stream  beneath  him  what  seemed  to  ho 
the  figure  of  a girl  on  horseback.  The  dusk 
blurred  the  figure,  for  the  sun  had  just  dis- 
appeared; so  he  leaped  down  from  his  rock, 
went  to  meet  it,  and  reached  the  hank  just 
as  the  horse  aud  rider  came  out  of  the 
water. 

He  was  a venerable  animal,  w ith  head  de- 
pressed, a furry  hide,  and  that  air  of  beiug 
surprised  at  nothing  which  characterizes 
age  in  equities.  Across  his  back  lay  a meal- 
bag,  and  in  front  w as  a worn  side-saddle,  on 
which  was  perched  a girl  of  about  twenty, 
wearing  a cheap  calico  and  a chip  hat.  Her 
complexion  was  brown,  but  fresh-colored, 
and  her  eyes  black ; her  hair  also,  which  she 
wore  in  a coil  behind  her  neck.  Her  gener- 
al appearance  was  decidedly  rustic ; but  an- 
other glance  showed  John  Norcross  that  this 
fi rst  comprehensive  impression  was  errone- 
ous, or  at  least  did  not  accurately  measure 
her  individuality.  Those  familiar  with  the 
uneducated  young  female  of  the  plainer  class 
know  their  queer  airs  and  graces — the  side- 
wise  toss  of  the  head,  the  negligee  bearing, 
and  the  stolen  glances  as  they  answer  you. 
This  one  was  different.  She  sat  erect  in  her 
saddle,  the  handsome  head  poised  firmly  on 
the  shoulders,  and  looked  straight  at  Mr. 
John  Norcross  out  of  her  calm  black  eyes. 
She  was  tall  aud  rather  slender  like  himself ; 
the  whole  pose  of  her  figure  was  grace  and 
ease — no,  she  was  not  a rustic  belle,  the 
fisherman  said  to  himself. 

He  came  up  and  took  off*  his  hat  to  her  as 
her  horse  walked  up  the  bauk. 

“ I hove  lost  my  way,  miss — I am  staying 
at  Daddy  Miller’s,”  he  said,  politely.  “ Can 
you  direct  me  ?” 

“Daddy  Miller’s?  That  is  a long  way 
down  the  river,”  the  girl  said,  stopping. 
She  had  made  a motion  of  her  head  in  re- 
sponse to  Mr.  John  Norcross’s  salute,  which 
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he  internally  decided  was  quite  comme  il 
faul — not  too  slight  nr  too  marked. 

'•Still  I must  get  hack  to-night  it*  1 can, 
miss/’  he  said.  u I am  a stranger  in  this 
mioitry — I came  to  hunt  ami  lish.  I don’t 
like  tin*  idea  of  spending  the  night  iu  the 
woodsy  though  (Ve  often  done*  so,” 

She  looked  at  him,  apparently  hesitating. 
There  was  light  enough  for  him  to  see  her 
bright  eves  in  the  dusk. 


u That  an  mild  he  very  hard,’*  she  at  length 
said.  u No,  I don’t  think  ynii  ought  to  sleep 
in  tlvr  mountain.  If  you  dioose— M 

She  stopped;  the  hesitating  look  earne 
again.  Their  eyes  met,  and  hut  expression 
striiicil  to  dei  nle  her. 

M If  yo|i  choose/*  she  said,  ''you  i nn  come 
and  spend  the  night  at  father’s.  It  is  not 
far.’* 

Nor  cross  an  as  a young  man  ay  ho  took 
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things  as  they  came,  and  rather  liked  the 
unexpected.  He  was  not  wedded  to  his  do- 
mestic lares  at  Daddy  Miller’s,  and  preferred 
to  range  now  and  then.  He  said  : 

“ Thank  yon,  Miss — Miss — ” 

“My  name  is  Couny  Neal,”  she  inter- 
posed. 

He  laughed,  and  said,  in  the  frank  way 
which  made  him  friends  every  where:  “But 
Connif  is  ‘short’  for  Constance , I suppose.  I 
am  too  much  of  a stranger  to  he  familiar, 
as  I should  he  if  I called  you  Miss  Conny.” 

“ Constance  is  my  full  name,  hut  they  call 
me  Conny,”  she  said.  “There  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  not.” 

“Then  I will  accept  your  invitation,  Miss 
Conny.” 

So  they  went  along  up  a winding  path 
leading  into  a gorge  of  the  mountains,  talk- 
ing hy  the  way.  The  girl  informed  him 
that  she  had  heen  to  the  mill,  some  miles 
distant,  for  meal.  They  had  one  man-serv- 
ant, hut  he  was  too  old,  and  she  did  not 
mind  going,  as  she  knew  every  body — all  in 
the  same  quiet  voice,  which  John  Norcross 
legau  to  find  more  and  more  agreeable  to 
him.  Tone  and  expression  hoth  had  a 
fresh  charm  which  he  had  not  found  in 
cities.  Her  pronunciation  and  selection  of 
words  were  both  correct  beyond  criticism. 
Beyond  this  nature  asserted  herself.  Nor- 
cross thought,  “This  girl  is  a young  tree 
of  the  mountains,  only  with  the  straggling 
branches  lopped  off.” 

“ This  is  fat  her’s  house,  Sir,” she  said,  point- 
ing to  a small,  weather-hoarded  farm-house 
on  the  slope  of  the  mountain.  They  passed 
through  a gate  in  a low  fence,  and  crossing 
a grass-plat,  stopped  at  the  door  in  front  of 
a little  porch  with  a bench  on  each  side,  and 
reached  by  two  steps.  The  house  was  of  one 
story,  with  a garret  and  dormer-windows. 
The  narrow  passage  ran  from  front  to  rear, 
and  was  furnished  with  two  split-bottomed 
chairs,  and  a pair  of  deer’s  antlers  on  the 
wall,  across  which  lay  a fowling-piece.  Some 
tawny  deer-houuds  were  lying  about,  snap- 
ping at  the  llies,  and  a majestic  sultan  in  the 
shape  of  a turkey-cock  promenaded  graudly 
in  the  midst  of  his  family. 

Norcross  assisted  the  girl  to  the  ground, 
and  then  proceeded  to  shoulder  the  meal- 
hag  and  place  it  on  the  porch.  The  girl  had 
opened  her  lips  to  tell  him  that  this  was  un- 
necessary, and  in  fact  ail  old  hobbling  negro 
man  was  approaching  slowly  from  the  rear, 
but  at  that  moment  a man  came  out  of  the 
front-door,  and  Norcross,  rising  erect  after 
depositing  the  meal-bag  on  the  porch,  bow- 
ed to  him. 

Norcross  looked  curiously  at  his  host. 
His  figure  was  striking.  He  was  a man  of 
about  fifty,  tall,  very  erect,  powerful,  with 
a high  forehead,  piercing  eyes,  and  a heavy 
beard  and  mustache.  He  wore  a velveteen 
hunting  jacket  whose  white  seams  showed 


that  it  had  served  its  owner  for  many  a 
long  year,  and  deer-skin  leggings  reached 
nearly  to  his  knees.  It  was  the  dress  of  a 
hunter,  and  the  host  seemed  to  recognize 
the  same  proclivities  in  his  chance  guest. 

He  bowed,  invited  Norcross  in,  and  the 
girl  explained  every  thing  in  a few  words. 

“ You  are  welcome,  Sir.  My  name  is  Neal, 
at  vour  service.  So  you  are  staving  at  Dad- 
dy Miller’s!” 

“ For  about  three  weeks.  I came  to  hunt 
and  fish,  and  have  had  a splendid  time.” 

Norcross  had  moved  about  the  world  a 
good  deal,  and  was  off-hand  with  now  ac- 
quaintances, which  made  him  friends.  His 
laugh  and  whole  manner  were  frank,  and 
his  host,  who  had  been  rather  grim  at  first, 
was  plainly  thawing. 

“ I live  in  New  York,”  said  Norcross,  “but 
I like  the  country  better  than  town.  I get. 
tired  of  streets  and  big  houses.  Daddy  Mil- 
ler’s home  is  better— and  yours  too.” 

He  looked  round  him  at  the  white  walls 
with  an  air  of  satisfaction.  There  were 
some  silhouettes  in  plain  oak  frames  here 
and  there,  and  on  a table  in  one  corner 
were  some  books — -not  many,  and  much 
worn.  The  floor  was  bare  and  sanded,  and 
a few  split- bottomed  chairs,  upright  and 
with  rockers,  were  nearly  all  the  furniture. 
Every  thing  was  perfectly  neat  and  perfect- 
ly plain,  down  to  the  tallow  caudles  burn- 
ing in  tin  candlesticks. 

Conny  Neal  had  disappeared  as  soon  ns 
she  arrived,  and  now  came  in  and  said  that 
supper  was  ready.  It  was  excellent,  and 
served  in  the  opposite  room  by  an  old  ne- 
gro woman,  who  ducked  her  head  to  the 
guest  and  then  retired.  Conny  presided, 
and  talked  easily ; and  after  eating  like  a 
ploughman,  Norcross  smoked  and  talked  in 
the  other  loom ; then  he  began  to  yawn, 
and  his  host  rose  and  led  the  way  np  stairs 
to  a bedroom  closely  resembling  his  own  at 
Daddy  Miller’s,  ushered  him  in,  and  left  him. 

Norcross  was  tired,  but  in  spite  of  that 
fact  did  not  go  to  sleep.  He  could  not  get 
Conny  Neal  out  of  his  mind.  As  often  as 
he  closed  his  eyes  her  own  dark  ones  began 
to  glimmer  in  his  mind,  and  ho  was  wide- 
awake again,  half  expecting  to  see  her  near 
him.  This  insomnia  went  on  until  nearly 
midnight.  Norcross  was  then  aware  that 
some  people  were  talking  below  at  the  back- 
door of  the  house,  and,  curious  to  know  who 
was  stirring  so  late,  he  rose  and  went  to  his 
window,  which  was  open.  The  moon  was 
shining,  and  he  saw  his  host  come  out,  in 
company  with  another  person  in  the  rough 
dress  of  a mountaineer. 

“Who  sent  word!”  Neal  said  to  his  com- 
panion. 

“ Tony,”  was  the  reply. 

“ Do  the  men  know  ?” 

“ I have  been  the  rounds  and  seen  some, 
and  I’ll  see  the  rest  before  morning.” 
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44  Right.  When  will  they  he  here  t” 

“To-morrow  night,  Tony  says.” 

“Well,  if  we  are  pushed  too  close,  we  will 
fight.  The  >var  is  over,  but  I aiu  ready  to 
begin  again.” 

“So  are  the  boys — so  are  the  hoys,  cap- 
tain.” 

“Well,  give  them  the  orders;  they  know 
the  place.  Every  man  armed.” 

They  passed  beyond  hearing,  into  the 
shadow  of  some  pines  silvered  by  the  light 
of  the  moon,  which  had  just  risen.  Norcross 
came  hack  from  the  window  and  went  to 
lied,  where  lie  found  sleep  harder  than  ever. 
What  did  all  this  mean,  and  who  were  to 
come  armed,  to  do  what!  He  knit  his 
brows,  profoundly  puzzled.  At  last  the 
wrinkles  grew  smooth  and  his  eyes  closed. 
The  day’s  tramp  conquered  his  curiosity, 
and  he  fell  asleep. 

About  three  weeks  after  this  visit  Nor- 
cross w rote  the  following  letter  to  a friend 
in  New*  York : 

“ Dear  Tom, — What  you  predicted  would 
happen  one  day  or  other  has  happened — 1 
am  done  for!  The  friend  of  your  bosom  is 
in  the  toils,  or  something  like  it.  Her  name 
is  Conny  Neal,  and  she  is  the  daughter  of  a 
splendid  fellow,  w ho  has  only  one  drawback 
— lie  is  au  ex-rebel  soldier,  and  an  enrage  one, 
I assure  yon.  As  a good  Republican,  be- 
lieving in  the  depravity  of  all  who  differ 
with  me,  this,  of  course,  is  sufficient  to  ruin 
him  in  my  estimation.  But,  after  all,  he  is 
a noble  fellow,  and,  above  all,  his  daughter 
is  a paragon.  Imagine  a girl  brought  up 
in  a poor  house  in  the  mountains  who  is  a 
lady,  technically  speaking,  even  to  her  fin- 
ger-nails. I met  her  by  the  merest  accident 
w hile  out  tishing  one  day,  and  looked  upon 
her  at  first  as  only  a rustic  beauty  without 
culture.  Never  was  man  more  mistaken. 
Slie  is  better  read  than  I am,  and  a per- 
son of  the  utmost  refinement,  with  all  the 
grace  of  uature;  and  such  eyes— such  eyes, 
Tom ! 

“ I have  given  you  thus  a whole  page  de- 
scribing her  mind  and  person,  and  come  to 
the  main  point — I am  captured.  I have  not 
the  least  idea  of  how’  it  will  all  end,  and 
have  really  resolved  on  nothing.  To  speak 
seriously,  I don’t  W’ell  seo  how’  I can  get 
along  without  her  in  future,  and  foresee  I 
shall  have  to  tell  her  so.  But  then  f Say 
she  accepts  me — which  I assure  you  is  by 
no  means  certain — not  by  any  means.  I 
shall  lie  a hawk  in  a cage,  and  my  papa-in- 
law' will  be  a rebel  hunter  of  the  Virginian 
mountains ! Decidedly  I can’t  thiuk  of  it — 
that  is,  I think  of  it  all  the  time. 

“There  is  something  even  worse — some 
mystery  or  other  at  least  that  I don’t,  like. 
I am  lodging  with  an  old  fellow  named 
Daddy  Miller,  ami  people  are  constantly 
coming  and  going  ou  some  mysterious  busi- 


ness. What  does  it  mean  f I can’t  divine, 
and,  what  is  worse,  can’t  discover.  Silence 
seals  every  lip,  and  I am  conscious  that  eyes 
are  constantly  upon  me.  It  is  the  same  at 
her  father’s  house,  wdiere  mysterious  figures 
come  and  go  at  all  hours  of  the  night  in  the 
strangest  manner.  This  is  odd,  and  not 
agreeable.  What  does  it  mean,  I say  T Ah 
you  are  not  able  probably  to  answer  that 
question,  I will  endeavor  to  send  you  a re- 
ply to  it  in  a few  days. 

“I  see  Harry  has  given  up  chasing  Indi- 
ans in  Idaho  to  come  East  and  get  married 
in  October.  Give  my  love  to  him  and  my 
little  sister  to  he,  and  tell  them  I’ll  certainly 
be  present  at  the  wedding. 

“ Your  friend,  John  Norcross.” 

This  letter  defines  clearly  enough  the  sit- 
uation of  affairs  w hen  it  w as  written.  John 
Norcross  had  fallen  in  love  with  Conny 
Neal,  and  t he  affair  w’as  serious.  It  was  act- 
ually his  first  passion,  and  meu  enter  upon 
their  maiden  campaign  in  love,  as  in  war, 
with  very  different  feeliugs  from  those  of 
old  battered  soldiers  tried  in  numerous  en- 
counters. As  he  knew  the  girl  better  ami 
better,  she  quite  charmed  him.  She  had 
great  force  of  character,  a temperament  as 
open  as  his  own,  and  a warmth  of  heart  un- 
der her  calm  exterior  which  quite  fascinated 
him.  She  w as  not  at  all  “ sly,”  ami  entirely 
without  finesse,  that  bane  of  female  char- 
acter; she  concealed  nothing — not  even  her 
growing  fondness  for  Norcross.  It  is  prob- 
able she  did  not  realize  this,  or  no  doubt  she 
would  have  schooled  her  face  and  voice  when 
he  came.  She  schooled  neither,  and  was  all 
the  more  charming  to  him  as  she  came  to 
meet  him  with  a faint  color  in  her  cheeks, 
and  eyes  which  caressed  him  as  ho  ap- 
proached. 

This  w as  imprudent  in  Conny,  perhaps,  but 
then  it  was  natural,  ami  she  followed  na- 
ture. Norcross  w as  the  first  person  she  had 
ever  met  w ho  conhl  talk  to  her  about  hooks 
and  the  great  world.  Her  father  was  by  no 
means  an  uneducated  person,  hut  he  seldom 
read  any  thing;  and  thus  it  happened  that 
Norcross  brought  with  him  the  first  breath 
of  the  outer  world,  and  they  talked  of  a thou- 
sand things.  His  visits  had  lieen  constant ; 
lie  had  become  the  friend  of  the  family ; and 
when  Conny’s  interest  and  curiosity  were 
satisfied,  her  heart  began  to  mix  itself  with 
the  affair.  Norcross  was  a handsome  young 
fellow’,  full  of  ardor  and  the  zest  of  life. 
She  w as  a w oman,  and  read  liis  fondness  in 
every  glance  of  the  black  eyes.  Then  what 
always  or  nearly  always  follows  followed. 
The  rita  nuora  began  for  Conny  Neal,  and 
Norcross’s  letter  show’ed  that  it  had  begun 
for  him  also. 

September  had  come,  and  the  mountains 
were  slowly  assuming  the  magical  colors  of 
autumn.  In  August  tho  slopes  had  been 
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clothed  in  deep  green,  over  wliibb  the  shad- 
ows of  floating  clouds  moved  slowly,  or 
swept  on  at  a gallop  before  the  fresh  winds. 
Now  the  green  had  disappeared.  The  ma- 
ple and  dogwood  were  as  red  as  blood,  and 
the  hickories  were  like  molten  gold.  These 
shaded  oft*  iuto  orange  and  russet  as  the 
days  advanced ; and  over  this  wonderful 
spectacle,  over  mountain  and  valley  and 
river,  drooped  a dreamy  haze,  rounding  ev- 
ery outline,  and  making  the  landscape  a 
fairy-land  to  the  delighted  Norcross.  He 
used  to  go  off  to  the  river  sometimes  with 
Conny  Neal,  and  sit  at  her  side  on  some 
granite  shoulder  jutting  out  from  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  and  they  would  talk  for 
hours — about  wbat  ? About  every  thing  or 
nothing.  It  w as  the  same.  They  were  near 
each  other,  which  was  the  great  thing,  look- 
ing at  each  other,  and  listening  to  each  oth- 
er’s voices. 

On  one  subject  they  never  touched — the 
mysterious  coming  and  going  at  Daddy  Mil- 
ler’s and  Neal’s.  This  arose  from  delicacy 
in  Norcross.  He  felt  that  he  had  surprised 
bis  host’s  secret — -for  secret  there  evidently 
was — on  that  first  night  at  his  house,  ami 
was  a little  ashamed  of  having  listened  at 
bis  wiudow.  Eavesdropping  and  covert  ac- 
tion of  every  description  w*ere  the  young 
man’s  abomination,  so  he  said  nothing,  de- 
fending himself  in  his  ow*n  opinion  by  say- 
ing to  himself  that  he  had  not  meant  to 
listen.  Could  he  defend  himself  as  success- 
fully with  Conny  ? Possibly,  but  not  cer- 
tainly. So  he  asked  no  questions,  not  allud- 
ing, even,  to  a mystery  which  was  necessa- 
rily no  mystery  to  her.  That  she  knew  all 
about  it  he  was  perfectly  well  satisfied:  if 
she  chose  to  speak,  she  would  do  so. 

With  Daddy  Miller  it  w as  different.  Nor- 
cross was  not  a guest  there,  only  a lodger, 
and  one  day  he  said,  44  Who  comes  to  see  you 
often  at  late  hours  of  the  night  I Do  you 
know  oue  thing,  Daddy  Miller? — if  you  lived 
on  the  sea-shore  I should  set  you  down  for 
a smuggler.” 

44  Smugglers  ?”  said  Daddy,  scratching  bis 
bead  gently,  and  smiling  in  a guileless  way. 
44  Oh  yes,  I’ve  hyeard  about  sicli.  But  we’re 
a long  ways  off  from  the  sea,  I’m  told.” 

44  Well,  that  is  the  difficulty.  You  and 
your  friends  are  not  smugglers.  What  are 
you  ?” 

44  Bless  your  soul,  we’re  honest  people,” 
said  the  guileless  Daddy  Miller,  with  his 
sweetest  smile — 44  plain  country  people  a-vis- 
iting  each  other  at  mid  times  after  w ork.” 

44  One  of  your  friends  is  named  Tony  ; who 
is  Tony  ?” 

44  Tony  ? — you  know  Tony  ? Oh  yes,  Tony 
Tummies  is  a neighbor  of  ours.” 

44  What  is  bis  business  ?” 

44  Business?  He’s  a poor  man,  and  puts 
in  bis  little  crap  and  shoots  game  for  his 
family.” 


Norcross  mused,  not  satisfied  with  the 
reply. 

44  Look  here,  Daddy  Miller,”  be  said, 
44  you’re  not  talking  to  an  outsider  or  an  en- 
emy. I am  not  a Virginian,  but  I like  your 
people,  if  I am  a Northerner.  Something  is 
going  on  that  will  get  you  into  trouble. 
What  is  it?  Are  you  Ku-Kluxes?  That’s 
a bad  business,  but  none  of  my  business,  and 
I won’t  report  you  to  Blaine  or  Conkling. 
But  what  are  yon  about?  I know  more 
than  you  think.  Make  a clean  breast  of  it 
— you  can  trust  me.” 

Here  a worthy,  past  middle  age,  in  a scare- 
crow" suit  of  clothes  and  heavy  boots,  came 
in.  An  old  brown  slouched  liat  was  perch- 
ed on  bis  shock  of  hair,  bis  eyes  were  pier- 
cing, and  bis  tliiu  lips  smiled  ironically.  A 
stubble  of  beard  surrounded  them,  and  to- 
bacco juice  decorated  the  depressed  corners. 

44  Why,  Tony,”  said  Daddy  Miller,  shaking 
bands,  44  we  were  just  talking  of  you.  My 
young  friend  here  thinks  something’s  going 
on  hereabouts.” 

44 Something  a-going  on?”  said  Tony 
Tummies,  with  an  innocent  air,  foil  of  mild 
inquiry,  and  ducking  bis  bead  in  a friendly 
w ay  to  Norcross. 

44  He  thinks  it’s  the  Ku-Klnx,  whatever 
that  might  be,”  said  Daddy  Miller. 

At  this  the  new-comer  laughed. 

44  Ob  no ! we’re  peaceful  people.  No  trou- 
ble about  here,  though  I’m  told  there  is  be- 
low* yonder.  Ob  no!  But  I jest  dropped  in, 
Daddy  Miller,  to  borry  your  screw- wrench. 
My  ploughshare,  the  dratted  thing,  is  broke 
agin.” 

Whereupon  they  discoursed  on  country 
matters,  and  repaired  to  a shed  to  bunt  up 
the  screw-wrench. 

Thereafter  Norcross  felt  that  be  was  watch- 
ed. This  fact  was  plain  to  him  in  many 
ways.  At  Daddy  Miller’s  chance  visitors, 
or  what  seemed  to  he  such,  looked  sidewise 
at  him,  and  he  caught  their  eyes.  The  mys- 
terious night  visits  ceased,  and  the  coming 
and  going  fell  oft* perceptibly.  Eyes  seemed 
to  follow*  liim  every  where;  and  even  Aunty 
Miller,  the  venerable  meal-bag,  would  lower 
her  spectacles  until  they  rested  on  lier  an- 
cient nose,  and  gaze  at  Norcross  over  them 
as  she  sat  knitting  a stocking  in  her  w added 
arm- chair  in  a corner.  He  was  evidently 
the  centre  of  general  interest,  and  especially 
when  he  went  hunting  or  fishing.  Acci- 
dentally some  one  seemed  nlw'uys  in  his 
vicinity.  Sometimes  it  was  a mountain  ur- 
chin, with  a diminutive  innle  and  a chicken- 
coop  of  a cart,  hacking  dry  wood  for  the 
home  kitchen.  Sometimes  it  w as  a girl  with 
tangled  hair  gathering  sumac,  or  a hunt- 
er. gnu  on  shoulder,  who  met  him  in  out-nf- 
llie-way  places,  and  looked  keenly  at  him. 
These  encounters  lmd  not  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  his  sojourn  in  the 
mountains.  That  they  occurred  so  frequeut- 
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ly  now  left  no  doubt  tliat  they  were  inten- 
tional. To  repeat,  Mr.  John  Norcross  felt 
that  all  eyes  were  upon  him,  and  his  curi- 
osity deepened  to  ascertain  what  it  all  ineaut. 

He  was  soon  to  discover. 

One  autumn  afternoon  John  Norcross  and 
Conuy  Neal  came  at  last  to  understand  each 
other.  They  had  walked  out  from  the  small 
house  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain  to  the 
river,  and  were  wandering  along  the  bank, 
talking  only  now  and  then,  and  rather  vague- 
ly. The  sun  was  near  the  sutmni  t of  a fringe 
of  woods  crowning  the  western  mountain, 
and  the  gold  of  the  leaves  shaded  off  into 
the  green -orauge  of  the  sky.  The  river 
brawled  over  its  rocks,  carpeted  with  moss 
and  ferns  of  a hundred  varieties.  Here  and 
there  a huge  pine  or  poplar,  with  a cavern 
washed  away  under  the  guarled  roots,  bent 
over  the  current,  dipping  its  tassels  or  tulip- 
like Imds  into  the  foam. 

They  sat  down,  and  the  old  story,  which 
has  been  told  over  aud  over  again  for  the 
last  six  thousand  years,  was  told  iu  the  au- 
tumn evening.  Norcross  poured  out  the 
whole  burden  of  his  thoughts  in  his  frank, 
anient  voice,  and  Comiy  only  answered  iu  a 
murmur.  As  she  turned  her  head  slowly 
over  her  shoulder,  however,  aud  tixed  her 
eyes  upon  his  own  in  oue  long  glance,  shy, 
confused,  Imt  confiding,  Norcross  knew  that 
there  was  no  longer  auy  doubt,  and  putting 
his  arm  around  her  neck,  he  drew  her  to  him 
and  kissed  her. 

“Now,  Conny,”be  said,  his  face  glowing, 
“ we  will  go  home  and  ask* your  father.” 

They  weut  back  hand  in  baud,  aud  Nor- 
cross did  not  drop  the  hand  as  he  walked 
up  to  the  porch  where  Captain  Neal  was 
sitting.  Conny  went  up  stairs,  and  Nor- 
cross sat  down  and  told  his  host  every 
thing. 

Neal  listened  without  a word.  He  seem- 
ed to  be  musing,  and  his  face  was  impen- 
etrable. When  Norcross  had  finished,  he 
said,  “ So  you  wish  me  to  give  you  the  ouly 
h ii man  being  that  makes  life  worth  auy 
thing  to  me ?” 

“ Yes,”  said  Norcross ; “ I love  her,  and 
she  loves  me.” 

Neal  said  nothing.  It  was  easy  to  see, 
under  his  soldierly  cooluess,  that  a storm 
was  raging  iu  his  breast.  His  brows  con- 
tracted, and  he  drew  a long  breath,  bis  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  grouud.  At  length  lie  raised 
his  head,  and  Norcross  was  struck  with  some- 
thing noble  and  imposing  in  his  firm  look. 

“ The  time  has  come  for  us  to  speak  plain- 
ly, my  voting  friend,”  he  said,  in  his  strong, 
vibratiug  voice.  “First,  do  yon  know  who 
and  what  I amt  I am  an  ex-Confederate 
soldier,  and  feel  as  1 felt  when  I fought 
with  Lee.  The  South  is  crushed,  and  all  that 
is  over,  but  the  men  of  the  South  are  not 
crushed,  or  ready  to  court  her  old  enemies.” 

“So  be  it,” said  Norcross;  “do  not  do  so. 
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The  North  does  not  expect  it.  You  were  a 
good  Confederate,  and  went  with  your  peo- 
ple : remain  such  still.” 

“I  am  more — or  worse,  if  you  choose — 
than  an  ex-Cou federate ; I am  an  illicit  dis- 
tiller of  spirits  in  this  mountain.” 

Norcross  turned  his  head  quickly,  and 
looked  at  his  host. 

“Ah!  that  explains  every  thing,”  he  said 
— “all  the  comiug  aud  going  aud  mystery 
yonder  aud  here.  You  are  ‘moonshiners,’ 
as  the  cant  phrase  is.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Neal. 

Norcross  knit  his  brows.  All  was  perfect- 
ly plain  to  him  now — the  looks  of  Daddy 
and  Aunty  Miller,  the  visits  of  Tony  Tum- 
mies, the  watching,  every  thing. 

“ It  is  a pity,  a great  pity,”  he  said,  invol- 
untarily, “ in  a man  like  you.” 

“I  am  no  better  than  my  neighbors,” said 
Neal,  coolly  ; “a  little  better  educated,  per- 
haps, but  they  were  Southern  soldiers  like 
myself,  and  fought  as  well,  perhaps  better. 
We  are  all  poor  alike  now,  though  I was 
well-to-do  once.  We  are  honest  men,  aud 
not  ashamed  of  any  thing  we  do.” 

“But  this  illicit  business, Captain  Neal — 
you  are  acting  in  opeu  defiance  of  law.” 

“Yes,  of  Federal  law;  the  State  receives 
its  tax.  The  Federal  law  is  an  oppression, 
and  we  disregard  it.  We  make  whiskey  and 
dispose  of  it  in  this  region  without  paying 
a tux  to  the  general  government.  We  are 
poor  people,  and  harm  nobody.  They  have 
ouly  to  let  us  alone.” 

“But  how  can  that  bet  The  law  must 
he  enforced.” 

“The  revenue  collectors  can  not  enforce  it.” 

“Then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government 
to  send  troops  to  see  that  the  laws  are 
obeyed.” 

“Let  them  send  them.” 

“ You  will  resist  ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“With  arms?” 

“Assuredly.  I mean  that  we  will  fight,” 
said  Neal,  coolly. 

Norcross  drew  a long  deep  breath.  It 
was  easy  to  see  that  he  was  troubled.  It 
was  impossible  to  look  upon  Neal  as  a vul- 
gar law-breaker  engaged  in  illicit  pursuits 
from  mere  greed  of  money.  Right  or  w rong, 
he  was  acting  as  he  believed  he  had  the 
right  to  do,  lookiug  at  the  matter  from  his 
ow  n point  of  view.  But  then  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  an  illicit  distiller!  To  take  his 
bride,  the  mother  of  his  children,  from  such 
surroundings ! He  was  not  much  of  an  aris- 
tocrat., hut  the  idea  grated,  and  his  feel- 
ings were  perhaps  reflected  in  his  face. 

“ I have  been  frank,  you  see,  friend,”  Neal 
said, in  a few  moments.  “Let  this  end  every- 
thing. Yon  can  not  marry  my  daughter.  I 
am  a law-breaker,  and  may  be  thrown  into 
jail  to-morrow  as  a common  criminal,  or 
shot  if  I resist  the  reveuue  officers.” 
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Norcross  knit  liis  brows  again,  making  no 
reply. 

“ You  see  all  that  must  be  forgotten,”  said 
NcaL  “ You  will  go  back  and  lose  sight  of 
every  thing  here,  and  we  will  remain  good 
friends.  You  are  a fine  fellow,  and  I liked 
you  from  the  first.  Let  us  part  in  peace. 
You  will  soon  forget  Conny — ” 

“ I cau  not  forget  her ! I can  not  give  her 
up !”  the  young  man  exclaimed.  “ I cau  not 
live  without  her!” 

“ And  yet  yon  expect  me  to  do  so,”  said 
Neal,  calmly,  but  with  the  same  deep  feeliug 
evident  under  his  coolness ; “ you  ask  me  to 
give  up  all  I care  for  ou  earth ! What  will 
my  life  be  to  me  without  her?  I am  alone 
in  this  world  if  she  leaves  me.  She  is  my 
only  child.  I loved  her  mother  more  than 
mau  ever  loved  woman,  I liouestly  believe, 
in  this  world,  and  when  she  left  me  I wished 
to  die  too.  I was  in  despair — it  is  an  ex- 
treme word,  but  a true  one.  I broke  my 
heart  longing  for  my  wife,  the  only  woman 
I ever  loved,  and  all  that  made  my  life  en- 
durable was  the  love  of  my  little  girl.  She 
has  grown  up  at  last  from  a rosy-cheeked 
child  to  a woman.  She  is  my  companion, 
my  sole  thought,  all  I value  on  earth — and 
you  come  and  say  to  me, 1 Give  me  Conny, 
because  I love  her.’  Do  I not  love  her  too  ? 
What  am  I to  do  here  in  this  lonely  house 
without  her?” 

Before  Norcross  could  reply  to  these  words, 
a man  on  a raw  boned  pony  came  up  a path 
leading  from  the  river  at  full  speed.  He 
was  a scarecrow  figure  with  a ragged  felt 
hat,  and  carried  a gun  in  his  left  hand. 
Norcross  recognized  Tony  Tummies. 

“Look-out, captain !”  he  cried, as  he  reach- 
ed the  small  gate ; “ they  are  coming!” 

Neal  coolly  rose  and  walked  to  the  fence. 
“ Where  are  they  ?”  he  said. 

“ On  the  road,  five  miles  off.” 

“ How  many  ?” 

“A  squad  of  fifteen — cavalrjr  with  car- 
bines.” 

“ Did  you  see  them  yourself?  Your  report 
last  month  turned  out  to  be  nothing.” 

“They  were  coming  here  then,  but  went 
to  the  Kanawha.  They  are  after  us  now — 
I talked  with  some  of  them  in  the  town.” 

Neal  leaued  ou  the  fence  for  a moment, 
reflecting.  He  then  said:  “Give  the  men 
notice,  and  order  them  to  be  at  the  old  place 
in  an  hour.  No  man  is  to  show  himself  or 
fire  at  any  body.  They  will  have  firiug 
enough  before  morning.” 

“ You  mean  to  fight,  then,  captain  ?”  said 
Tony  Tummies,  with  an  air  of  great  delight. 

“ Certainly  I do.” 

“Hurrah!”  cried  Mr.  Tommies.  “You 
couldn’t  please  the  boys  better,  captain. 
They  don’t  like  the  blue-coats.  I eetched 
to  git  at ’em  in  town  yonder;  my  gun  burn- 
ed my  fingers.  The  boys  ’ll  git  the  orders, 
captain.” 


With  which  Mr.  Tony  Tummies  dug  his 
heels  into  his  horse  and  disappeared  at  full 
speed  in  the  woods  covering  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  Neal  then  turned  to  Norcross. 

“ You  see,”  he  said,  coolly,  “ the  affair  will 
be  settled  sooner  than  I expected.  There 
will  be  a fight  to-night,  and  perhaps  this  is 
our  last  meeting.  You  see  the  band  of  the 
law  is  stretched  out  to  clutch  me,  aud  that 
ends  all  discussiou.  You  cau  not  marry  the 
daughter  of  a mau  who  will  be  in  jail  to- 
morrow, perhaps — if  he  is  alive.” 

“No  matter!”  exclaimed  Norcross.  “It 
is  nothing  to  me.  Give  me  Conny.” 

Neal  looked  at  him  mournfully,  with  a 
sudden  softness  in  his  bold  eyes. 

“ Yon  love  her  really,”  he  said ; “ I can  see 
that.  Well,  let  us  come  to  an  agreement. 
I mean  to  fight  to-night,  aud  the  matter 
will  be  no  child’s  play.  If  I am  killed,  Con- 
uy  will  be  alone  in  the  world — ” 

“No;  she  will  have  me/”  Norcross  ex- 
claimed. 

Neal  grasped  his  hand  and  said,  “Then 
all  is  arranged:  take  her.  Now  I advise 
you  to  go  home.  The  re  venue  guard  will 
soon  bo  here.” 

Norcross  did  not  move — Conny  Neal’s 
steps  were  heard  coming  down  the  stairs. 

“ I am  not  going,”  lie  said — “ back  to 
Daddv  Miller’s,  at  least.” 

“Where,  then?” 

“Where  yon  are  going — into  the  mount- 
ain.” 

About  ten  miles  from  Neal’s  was  the  town 

of  C , a long  straggling  village  with 

numerous  stores,  some  private  residences,  a 
blacksmith’s  shop,  and  a tavern,  the  resort 
of  idlers  and  quidnuncs  generally,  who  sol- 
aced their  leisure  with  drams  of  bad  whis- 
key served  to  them  by  a bar-keeper  with 
soap-locks  and  in  his  shirt  sleeves. 

Ou  the  afternoon  of  this  day  a crowd  hod 
gathered  in  front  of  the  tavern.  They  were 
looking  at  a number  of  United  States  caval- 
rymen in  blue  coats  who  were  going  to  and 
coming  from  the  blacksmith’s  shop  with  theii 
horses,  or  taking  the  animals  to  water  at 
a little  stream  overshadowed  by  willows 
which  crossed  the  main  road  at  the  edge  of 
the  village.  On  the  veranda,  which  extend- 
ed along  the  whole  front  of  the  tavern,  a 
young  man  in  the  uniform  of  a lieutenant 
of  cavalry  was  seated  smoking  a cigar.  His 
appearance  was  rather  foppish.  His  hair 
was  long  and  curling,  a delicate  mustache 
shaded  his  lips,  and  the  hand  holding  the 
cigar  was  covered  with  jewels.  With  his 
elegant  riding  boots  elevated  upon  the  rail- 
ing before  him,  he  leaned  back  iu  au  atti- 
tude of  careless  ease,  conversing  with  a per- 
sonage iu  citizen’s  dress  who  was  standing 
near. 

“ I will  set  out  in  half  an  hour,”  he  said, 
carelessly.  “ You  and  your  people  are  ready, 
I suppose  ?” 
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“At  any  minute,  lienteuant,”  said  the  man 
in  citizen's  dress,  who  was  a middle-aged 
personage  w ith  a black  leather  box  swung 
like  a saehel  on  his  left  side. 

“It's  a cursed  business  I am  sent  on,”  said 
the  eigar-siuoker,  negligently,  “ and  none  of 
my  seeking.  Here  I am,  Lieutenant  Harry 
Noreross,  very  much  at  your  service,  turned 
all  at  once  into  a revenue  officer,  and  order- 
ed to  hunt  down  whiskey  distillers  in  Vir- 
ginia instead  of  Indians  in  Idaho.  Never 
was  there  such  infernal  bad  luck.  I come 
East  to  Washington,  and  as  soon  as  they 
lay  eyes  on  me  I am  ordered  here  on  this 
cursed  affair,  when  I have  my  owu  private 
matters  to  attend  to,  I assure  you.” 

He  took  a letter  from  his  pocket  and  read 
if,  oblivious  of  the  man  with  the  leather 
box.  It  was  in  the  handwriting  of  a wom- 
an, and  the  contents  seemed  flattering. 
Lieutenant  Noreross  smiled. 

“ Jack  is  somewhere  here  in  this  outland- 
ish country,”  he  muttered,  as  he  folded  up 
the  letter  and  replaced  it  in  his  breast.  He 
then  rose  and  said,  with  a yawn,  to  a caval- 
ryman who  whs  standing  near, “Order  the 
bugle  to  sound  to  horse.  I will  march  iu 
half  an  hour.” 

The  man  sainted  with  two  Angers  to  his 
cap,  and  Lieutenant  Noreross  lounged  into 
the  tavern,  from  which  he  soon  afterward 
emerged  with  his  sabre  and  pistols.  At  the 
sound  of  the  bugle  the  men  had  falleu  into 
line,  and  the  party  now  moved,  with  the 
lien  tenant  and  the  revenue  officer  riding 
in  front.  A personage  in  a scarecrow  suit 
of  clothes,  who  had  been  lounging  about 
talking  with  the  troopers,  had  meanwhile 
mounted  his  horse,  which  was  tied  near,  and 
slowly  ridden  out  of  the  village.  This  was 
the  innocent-looking  Mr.  Tony  Tummies. 
In  going  toward  his  horse  he  had  reached 
his  arm  inside  of  a neighbor’s  door,  and  pos- 
sessed himself  of  his  gnu.  He  now  rode 
away  slowly  in  a direction  opposite  to  the 
mountain,  but  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of 
sight  seemed  to  change  his  mind.  Ho 
wheeled  his  horse,  aud  digging  his  heels 
into  the  animal,  went  at  full  gallop  toward 
Neal's,  where  he  gave  the  alarm,  as  has  been 
see  u. 

Night  bad  now  fallen,  hut  the  moon  was 
shining,  and  it  was  easy  to  follow  the  road 
which  wound  before  the  troopers,  white  iu 
the  flood  of  light.  The  yonng  lieutenant 
whiled  away  the  tedium  of  the  moment  with 
a fresh  cigar,  and  again  communicated  to 
his  companion  his  views  upon  the  subject 
of  selecting  army  officers  for  police  duty. 

“Curse  the  whole  cursed  business!”  he 
said.  “There  are  enough  stay-at-homes 
around  Washington  to  send — why  do  they 
send  met  What  the  devil  do  I care  wheth- 
er they  make  whiskey  or  not  f If  it’s  good, 
the  more  the  better.  Why  can’t  you  gen- 


tlemen in  citizens’  dress  do  your  own  fight- 
ing with  these  rebel  moonshiners  t” 

“No,  I thank  you,  lieutenant,”  the  col- 
lector replied,  with  a laugh.  “Every  man 
to  his  trade.” 

“Humph!  — well,  here  are  two  roads. 
Wrliich  leads  to  this  man  Neal’s,  who  is  the 
leader  of  your  moonshiners,  you  sav  ?” 

“The  road  to  the  left.  I have  informa- 
tion that  will  guide  ns  afterward  ; but  these 
people  are  as  cunning  as  Satan.  If  they 
are  pushed  hard  they  will  fight,  too.” 

“And  you  are  going  to  get  out  of  the 
way — eh  f” 

“ Exactly,  lieutenant.” 

“Well,  that’s  right.  Leave  the  fighting 
to  the  military,  ami  take  to  your  tree.  I 
mean  to  make  short  work  of  them  if  they 
fire  a shot.” 

“Well,  yonder  is  Neal's — where  you  see 
the  light.” 

The  road  wound  down  to  the  crossing 
w here  John  Noreross  had  met  Conny  for  the 
first  time.  Ou  the  slope  of  the  gorge  beyond 
twinkled  a light;  and  splashing  through 
the  river,  the  troop  steadily  advanced  to- 
ward it.  Iu  fifteen  minutes  Lieutenant 
Noreross  halted  his  men  at  the  low'  fence, 
and  moving  his  pistol  holster  around  to  have 
the  handle  of  the  weapon  convenient,  he  dis- 
mounted and  walked  up  to  the  house. 

The  knock  at  the  door  brought  out  Con- 
ny. The  lieutenant  bowed  and  said, 

“ This  is  Mr.  Neal’s  ?” 

“ Yes,  Sir,”  said  Conny. 

“ I wish  to  see  him.” 

“ He  is  not  at  home,  Sir.” 

Their  eyes  met,  and  the  lieutenant  smiled 
— his  glance  was  full  of  admiration  of  the 
fresh  face  lit  up  by  the  tallow  candle. 

“Well,  present  my  compliments  to  Mr. 
Neal  when  he  returns,  uml  say  that  Lieu- 
tenant Harry  Noreross  called  to  pay  his  re- 
spects.” 

“Lieutenant  Noreross!”  murmnred  Con- 
ny Neal,  feeling  a chill  pass  through  her. 
The  young  officer  had  bowed,  and  was  go- 
ing back  to  his  horse,  so  he  did  not  hear 
this  exclamation.  He  mounted,  and  said  to 
the  revenue  collector: 

“ Well,  which  way  now  ? Neal  is  ‘ not  at 
hom<V  but  lias  left  a devilish  pretty  repre- 
sentative. I’m  ready.” 

“This  way,”  replied  the  collector.  And 
he  rode  on,  followed  by  the  troopers,  two 
abreast,  by  a bridle-path  winding  beneath 
heavy  foliage  into  the  depths  of  the  gorge. 
No  sooner  had  they  disappeared  than  Conny 
Neal  ran  to  the  small  stable  in  rear  of  the 
house  and  bridled  the  old  animal  which  she 
had  ridden  to  the  mill  when  Noreross  first- 
met  her.  His  slow',  unwilling  gait  as  she 
dragged  him  toward  the  house  was  a terri- 
ble trial  to  her  patience.  With  venerable 
head  extended  horizontally  and  pulling 
against  the  bridle,  he  protested  at  every 
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step;  but  at  last  they  wero  at  the  small  I muskets  and  fowling-pieces.  Behiml  them 


back  porch,  ami  Cotmy  threw  oil  him  her 
riding  saddle,  and  hastily  buckled  tlie  girth. 
Then,  without  waiting  to  get  her  hat,  she 
leaped  into  the  saddle,  broke  a bough  from 
the  tree  above  her  head,  and  striking  the 
horse  violently  with  it,  set  off  at  full  speed 
by  another  path,  skirting  the  opposite  side 
of  the  gorge. 

The  moon  was  soaring  by  this  time  above 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  seemed  to  peer 
down  at  her.  Her  long  hair  fell  upon  her 
shoulders,  and  her  face  was  quite  pale.  Her 
eyes  glowed,  ami  at  times  a sort  of  shiver 
passed  through  her  tiguro,  swaying  with  the 
movement  of  her  horse.  She  was  going  at 
a headlong  gallop  over  the  mountain  path, 
leaping  every  obstacle — through  the  black- 
est masses  of  foliage,  where  she  could  not 
see  a yard  in  front  of  her,  as  through  the 
open  spaces  where  her  tig  lire  was  lit  by  the 
weird  moonlight.  More  than  once  her  horse 
stumbled,  but  she  lifted  him  with  the  rein 
and  urged  him  on.  If  she  could  only  arrive 
in  time — only  that — and  tell  him  that  his 
brother  was  coming!  for  she  had  divined 
that  this  was  his  brother. 

Suddenly  she  heard  shots  in  the  gorge. 

Just  as  the  moon  rose  Neal  and  Norcross 
had  gone  on  foot  into  the  mountain.  Noth- 
ing which  the  former  could  say  would  turn 
the  younger  man  from  his  pnrpose.  He 
only  laughed  and  said  : 

“ As  there  is  going  to  be  a fight,  perhaps, 
I should  like  to  see  it.  I have  never  heard 
the  whistle  of  bullets,  as  I was  too  young  to 
come  and  light  you  in  the  war,  and  here  is 
my  chance.” 

“Do  not  go;  yon  will  expose  yourself. 
Besides,  these  troopers  are  your  friends.” 

“ I have  other  friends  besides.  I will 
take  no  part  on  either  side,  but  I mean  to 
look  on.” 

Neal  could  do  nothing  with  him,  and 
hastened  to  arm  himself  and  repair  to  the 
place  of  rendezvous.  Norcross  followed, 
without  regarding  even  the  entreaties  of 
Conny  NenL  He  was  determined,  he  said, 
with  another  laugh,  to  see  a night  skirmish, 
if  there  was  a skirmish;  and  leaving  the 
poor  girl  a prey  to  anxiety  and  anguish, 
they  hastened  up  the  path  afterward  fol- 
lowed by  the  party  of  troopers. 

This  path  was  apparently  made  by  cattle 
seeking  spots  of  pasture  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  was  well  defined.  After  fol- 
lowing it  for  ten  minutes,  however,  Neal 
obliqued  to  the  right  and  clambered  up  a 
rocky  footway  over  which  the  boughs  of 
the  mountain  ash  almost  interlaced.  Then 
the  path  began  to  descend  into  a smaller 
gorge,  opening  into  the  first,  and  a voice 
said,  “Halt!”  Neal  gave  the  countersign, 
and  continued  to  advance.  A few  moments 
afterw  ard  lie  and  his  companion  w ere  in  the 
midst  of  about  a dozen  men  armed  with  old 


a low  hut  leaned  agaiust  an  enormous  mass 
of  rock,  beneath  w hich  it  was  evideut  there 
was  u cavern.  This  hut  was  secured  l>y  a 
heavy  door,  and  had  uo  windows.  It  was 
the  still. 

Neal  gave  his  orders  in  the  brief  words  of 
a man  accustomed  to  command ; and  the 
ragged  figures  around  him,  grasping  their 
guns,  listened  os  men  listen  to  their  superior. 

“They  are  coming,”  lie  said,  “ and  I mean 
to  fight.  But  this  is  not  the  place ; the  bar- 
ricade is  the  spot — but  only  to  fall  back  on. 
Scatter  on  the  rocks  above  the  wood,  and 
iook  out.  No  man  is  to*fiTe  unless  be  is  tired 
at.  Then  give  it  to  them!” 

At  these  words  the  men  dispersed,  enter 
ing  the  heavy  foliage  at  different  points,  in 
which  they  disappeared.  Neal,  followed  by 
Norcross,  turned  to  tlie  left,  went  up  a steep 
acclivity,  and  they  emerged  on  a sort  of  pin- 
nacle of  rock,  from  which  they  looked  down 
upon  the  main  gorge.  Across  a cleft  on 
their  right  one  of  the  men  w’ns  seen  watch 
ing.  From  the  road  below  came  the  hoof- 
strokes  of  the  troopers  as  they  steadily  ad- 
vanced. 

Suddenly  the  foremost  figures  of  the  party 
emerged  into  the  moonlight  beneath  and 
came  to  a halt.  Lieutenaut  Norcross,  who 
was  in  front-,  had  looked  up  and  seen  the 
man  on  the  crag  not  far  from  Neal. 

“ Come  down  from  there,  you  scoundrel !” 
he  shouted,  drawing  his  pistol  as  he  did  so, 
and  firing  at  him.  It  wTas  a mere  random 
shot,  but  it  struck  the  mau  in  the  breast. 
He  dropped  his  gun  and  fell  forward,  ex- 
claiming, “I’m  done  for,  captain!”  to  Neal. 
He  attempted  to  clutch  some  bushes  near 
him,  but  the  hall  bad  done  its  w’ork,  and  he 
fell  dead  in  the  road  about  fifty  yards  iu 
front  of  the  troopers. 

“Yon  see!”  said  Neal,  with  a flash  of  the 
eye;  “this  is  war,  you  understand,  neither 
more  nor  less.  Well !” 

He  drew  a hunting  whistle  from  his  pock- 
et and  blew'  upon  it.  As  the  sound  rang 
through  the  gorge  it  was  echoed  from  every 
crag  by  shots  at  the  troopers.  They  scat- 
tered at.  once,  but  soon  re-appeared  on  foot, 
advancing  as  skirmishers,  aud  firing  their 
carbines  at  every  spot  where  the  leaves 
moved  or  a puff  of  smoke  rose.  This  fire 
was  evidently  accurate  and  deadly;  the 
bright  moonlight  enabled  them  to  take  good 
aim.  Groans  were  beard  from  ]>oiut  to 
point,  and  the  troopers  mounted  tlie  slopes, 
firing  steadily  w ith  their  repeating  carbines. 

Neal  bad  looked  on  without  firing.  As  to 
Norcross,  be  seemed  to  be  in  a dream.  Hud 
be  or  bad  be  not  recognized  his  brother  f 
The  voice  was  his,  but  it  was  incredible  that 
he  could  be  here.  It  was  a fancy — a night- 
mare. He  w’as  aroused  by  a second  signal 
from  Neal’s  whistle. 

“This  is  murderous, ” the  elder  said. 
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nesscd  tlie  spectacle  of  men  putting  each 
other  to  death.  Too  young  to  take  part,  as 
he  had  said,  in  the  civil  war,  he  had  never  for 
a moment  realized  the  stern  tragedy  of  the 
great  grapple  of  the  sections,  or  seen  bjood 
flow.  He  had  now  seen  it,  and  liis  emotion 
was  sombre  and  profound.  Blackest  of  all 
was  the  fancy  that  he  had  heard  his  broth- 
er’s voice. 

“Attention!”  Neal  said  to  the  men;  “they 
are  coming.” 

As  he  uttered  the  words  a voice  exclaimed : 
“Oh!  uo,  no!  Father!  father!  do  not  fire!” 

Conny  Neal,  passing  the  gorge  beyond, 
had  dismounted,  made  her  way  along  the 
slope,  aud  now  reached  the  smaller  gorge 
beliiud  the  barricade,  plunging  down  the 
steep  bank,  and  only  keeping  herself  from 
falling  by  grasping  the  pliant  boughs  of 
the  trees.  She  was  at  her  father’s  side,  and 
it  was  her  voice  which  besought  him  not  to 
fire.  She  burst  into  tears,  and  wrung  her 
hands,  exclaiming  to  Norcross,  “ It  is  your 
brother !” 

She  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  when 
Lieutenant  Norcross,  in  his  gay  uni  form,  was 
seen  rushing  forward  at  the  head  of  his 
men,  sabre  in  hand. 

“ Surrender,  you  infernal  rebels !”  he 
shouted. 

Neal  had  monnted  the  barricade,  and  gave 
the  order:  “Fire!” 

“Fire!”  came  at  the  same  moment  from 
the  lips  of  Lieutenant  Norcross. 

A double  volley  rang  through  the  gorge, 
and  Neal,  shot  through  the  breast,  fell  for- 
ward on  the  outside  of  the  barricade.  At 
the  same  iustaut  John  Norcross,  looking  at 
his  brothor,  saw  him  stagger.  Without  re- 
garding the  rain  of  bullets,  he  leaped  over 
the  barricade  and  ran  toward  him.  It  was 
too  late.  Lieutenant  Norcross  advanced  a 
few  steps,  and  fell  nearly  at  Neal’s  side, 
dead,  with  a ball  through  his  heart. 

“Oh,  brother!  brother!”  John  Norcross 
cried,  in  his  great  agony. 

Neal  turned  his  head  slowly.  His  eyes 
were  already  glazing.  “ Was  he  your  broth- 


er ?”  he  said,  in  a low  voice.  “ It  is  a pity.” 
As  he  said  this,  his  head  fell,  and  he  expired. 

As  to  the  troojiers,  they  were  swarming 
over  the  barricade,  and  the  moonshiners 
were  scattering  through  the  mountains. 

Since  the  events  above  recorded  many 
changes  have  passed  over  the  New  River 
region,  and  a number  of  citizens  once  prom- 
inent have  disappeared.  Among  these  the  re- 
gion mourns  the  upright  Anthony  Tummies, 
Esq.,  called  by  his  friends  Tony,  who,  in 
consequence  of  some  difficulty  with  the 
revenue  officials,  has  removed  to  Texas. 
Other  well-known  inhabitants  deservedly 
esteemed  and  respected  remain,  however, 
and  chief  among  these  one  affectionately 
styled  Daddy  Miller.  Evil  tongues  connect- 
ed him  at  one  time  with  the  illicit  distillers 
of  the  mountains,  familiarly  designated  as 
“moonshiners,”  but  this  scandal  has  now 
died  out,  and  Daddy  Miller  is  spoken  of  by 
his  friends  and  admirers  as  the  independent 
candidate  for  Congress,  where  lie  is  expect- 
ed to  propose  an  act  for  the  adjustment, 
peaceably  if  possible,  forcibly  if  necessary, 
of  the  Virginia  State  debt. 

All  is  bright  and  cheerful  aronml  Daddy 
Miller,  hut  mournfulest  of  the  mournful  is 
another  locality  in  this  neighborhood—  the 
house  of  the  brave  ex-rebel  Captain  Neal, 
who  died  a sudden  death.  The  house  is  de- 
serted, and  weeds  arc  growing  around  the 
porch. 

Conny  Neal  has  disappeared,  and  so  has 
Norcross.  He  returned  to  New  York,  and 
was  absent  for  many  moutli6.  Then  he 
came  hack  and  found  that  th©  poor  girl  had 
gone  to  live  with  an  aunt  in  a neighboring 
county.  John  Norcross  followed,  and  spent 
the  autumn  in  hunting  and  fishing  there. 
It  was  a hard  task  to  bring  back  the  thoughts 
of  the  beautiful  girl  in  her  black  dress  from 
her  trouble ; but  Norcross,  too,  had  his  own 
distress,  and  they  could  sympathize  with 
each  other.  Besides,  they  loved  each  oth- 
er, and  a paper  yesterday  announced  that 
they  were  married. 


SONG. 

The  fire-light  listens  on  the  floor 
To  hear  the  wild  winds  blow. 

Within,  the  bursting  roses,  burn, 

Wi tli out,  there  slides  the  snow. 

Across  the  flower  I see  the  flake 
Pass,  mirrored,  mystic,  slow. 

Oh,  hlooins  and  storms  must  blush  and  freeze, 
While  seasons  come  and  go ! 

I lift  the  sash — and  live,  the  gale 
Comes  leaping  to  my  call. 

The  rose  is  but  a painted  one 
That  hangs  upou  the  wall. 
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rhl  ^ninuii  V : n»  A >void, 
liuu  wtiuh  eiUi  easily  he 
tomul  ami  v Hjoyed.uiHl  as 
♦•Hsilv  hdr  hehduV  w h«  u 
f hr  \,fhjovni^tit“ p:d*?c  That 
iv  the  r>»iH>  hV  ffii#  in-all 
its  at  tractive  or  repulsive 
shapes. 

< )nr  long-talked  of  snow- 
shoe  tramp  hml  heenlinaHy  determined  iipoio 
Wilkins  preceded  me  V*y  several  day*  to  the 
region  about  Quebec.  Like  most  tourists, 
he  had  visited  Oaundii  only  in  the  Hummer, 
lie  had  passed  many  happy  days  upon  the 
Saguenay  ami  I he  lower  St.  Lawrenee  * hud 
enjoyed  the*  short-lived  season  among  the 
limestone  cottages  and  w ooden  ceilings  of 
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thfdr  oenrcM  angle  into  t li>>  Prince  of 
Wak**  fiction.  whence  a lonely  rmiiiou 
frowned  {limit  upon  u*  with  tin?  warning 
I bat  we.  u ere  n t it*  mere> . So  don  Idles* 
thought  pum  Montgomery.  as  ill  lb*  dead 
of  night  be  reconnoitred  upon  this  very 
slope,  and  gave  bis  life-blood  for  free- 
dom with  the  ebbing  hours  of  1775. 

fhe  clear.  bracing  air  of  that  height  was 
the  Mmt  ot  tonies.  Wily  nill  travellers  per- 
sist in  visiting  t/nebec  only  in  the  mioiukt? 
True,  the  winter  is  eobl,  hut  it  lots  been  re- 
duced to  a science.  It  is  not  the  t rick  ay 
sprite,  now  warm,  now  (old,  that  it  is  rod 
miles  t<»  the  south;  hut  its  very  uniformity 
in  altos  it  reliable.  Its  terrors  are  discount- 
ed in  advance,  and  the  proceeds  tire  turned 
into  pleasures  of  the  hyperborean  sort. 

Where  < Iso  it*  the  world  would  you  think 
of  having  a picnic  with  the  themuuneler  at 
zero  ? Do  not  u infers? ami  by  this  term  a 
spread  in  the  woods,  hut  rather  a combina- 
tion Bki*  the  following:  a drive  to  Moift- 
niorem  i,  a short  tramp  ou  siw>w-sbook,  an 
ascent  of  t h«*  eon**  of  frozen  spray  ( which 
risea  1(H)  fee?  .above  the  foot  of  flic  Kails),  a 
ride  oil  n toboggan,”  ami  a night  in  an  ad- 
joining ball-room. 

Or  a a toboggan thg  expedition5’  is  pro- 
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suit  their  practical  ideas,  ami  perhaps  the 
city  author* tie*  here  agree  with  them,  I 
am  glad  to  know  that  the  walls  are  to  he 
preserved  as  far  m possible,  ami  that  towers 
are  to  he  erect »*d  to  break  the  uniform  Hue 
of  *h«-  rampart*.” 

Meantime  we  had  taken  a -circuitous  route 
p ast  the  Chfen  dX)r  and  the  Ihuversite  La- 
val. and  stood  upon  La  G rauiic  Battovie  — 
nouv  form  id  aide  in  appearance  than  any 
other  part  of  the  wall*.  Thence  we  passed 
through  the  Rue  Port  Dauphin,  past  the 
Areheveebo,  and  stood  at  last  upon  the 
height*  of  Durham  Terrace,  with  it*  great 
guns  captured  at  Sevastopol.  Wo  looked 
< Low  if  upon  the  roof*  of  the  Lower  Town*  hod 
into  the  very  street  where  Benedict  Arnold 
was  Wounded  for  his  country  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Revolution,  Below  us  Was  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  8t.  Lawrence  River, 
stretching  far  away  to  the  east,  until  it* 
identity  was  lost  in  the  horizon.  Ou  tin* 
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Then  wti  might  walk  to  the  St*  Louis 
Gate— or  rut  her  to  the  gap  when*  the  gate 
once  — w hence  M<ii»teulni  marched  forth 

to  give  up  hi* life,  ami  the  French  suprema- 
cy in  America  as  well. 

J tint  ontside  the  walla  we  might  enter  the 
Giaeiuruin,  Or  rink,  ami  enjoy  some  of  the 
numerous  contests.  There  will  he  races  of 
all  kinds — snow-shoe,  threo-leggeij,  hunlle, 
and  iiat ; but  most  amusing  of  all,  the  wheel- 
barrow and  barrel  races.  The  human  wheel  - 
barrow  is  made  by  one  skater  .sitting  upon 
his  left  foot,  then  extending  the  tight  foot 
forward,  ami  finally  turning  the  arms  up- 
ward for  handles.  In  this  position  lie  is 
trundled  off  by  a coinpaniun.  When  the 
barrel  race  opens  the  contestants  skate  at 
full  speed  across  the  rink  toward  a number 
of  headless  barrels.  Tart  hilly  sliding  for 
the  Inst  twenty  feet.,  they  endeavor  to  flail 
through,  but  the  refractory  barrels  persist 
in  rolling  over  and  over  the  mirror-like  sur- 
face, while  th«>  display  of  anatomical  ex- 
tremities is  something  remarkable. 

From  the  rink  we  might  Walk  down  the 
Esplanade  Hill,  admiring  on  the  way  the 
alls.  By  an  abrupt 
turn  to  the  left  we 
can  pa>s  out  be- 
neath l jj lichee*#  only 
remaining  gate  — 
the  one  known  as 
St.  John's.  This  is 
t he  most  prosper- 
ous suburb  of  the 
city ; and  the  street 
lends  ns  to  the 
Indian  lnunlet  of 
La  .b  um  - Lv!  «‘t  fe. 
Should  we  chouse 
for  our  exit  t he  gap 
where  Pa  hue  Gate 

oner  stood,  we  shall 
pass  the  endless 
rows  of  Norman- 
d\  volt  ages  called 
Bean  port : but  , alas! 
Urn  pretty  fiPtite* 
CaHadiitLhte  of  t tie 
summer  are  m»t  *vhs- 

ild*;  U>  Ofhit  their 


posed,  and  your  party  can  start  for  the 
i>i  11b  in  cahVhes,  towing  their  toboggan*  at 
the  roar.  These  toboggans  arc  peculiarly 
Canadian,  and  were  first  used  by  the  In- 
dians for  the  carrying  of  furs.  They  are 
made  of  long  and  thin  boavds  or  pieces  of 
bark,  bent  up  at  one  end  and  prevented  from 
split  ting  by  cross  pieces  on  the  upper  side. 
Their  seating  capacity  vanes  from  two  to 
ten  persons.  If  ladies  ride,  they  are  placed 
in  front,  as  in  the  picture;  The  vehicle  is 
guided  by  the  gentleman  tit  rim  rear,  with 
a stick,  or,  less  gracefully, with  the  feet. 
A toboggan  runs  easily  mid  rapidly  down 
any  hill-aide  which  is:  covered  with  a thin 
snow -crust,  and  the  effect  of  a u hutnjj”.  at 
such  a time  can  not  he  readily  tfejerfbed. 

If  you  me  pisea  tori  ally  inclined,  you  can 
spend  a night  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
screen  yourself  from  the  severity  of  the 
weather  within  one  of  the  temporary  houses 
upon  the  ice,  Comfortably  seated  in  a chair 
and  warmed  hy  u stove,  you  almost  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  a splendid  fish  is  nib- 
bling at  your  book,  You  pull  him  up  through 
a hole  in  the  ieo,  light  a fresh  pipe,  and 
drop  your  hook  for  the  next  favor. 
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dowers  or  a cnp  of*  cold  water.  A low 
l*ri^h t blossoms  oven  now  beam  their  glud- 
jk'ms  upon  n&  through  small  double  windows, 
mul  in  the  background  it.  may  be  that  we 
vecogfiize  the  countenance  of  our  summer 
dower  girl,  sayijig,  like  the  roses  at  her  side, 
- No  nfoubliez  pas." 

jf  our  pleasure  does  not  consist  so  much 
m nnf-nf-door  exercise,  we  may  coniine  onr- 
selves  within  the  tin  re  mile  of  territory 

whirlj  limits,  (lie  Upper  Town,  ami  wander 
through  the  splendid  library  of  the  uni  ver- 
sify, attend  the  Provincial  Parliament,  sop 
with  Pelt'  La  C;ue  at  the  fseolo  Normal e on 
bread  baked  in  the  solid  jail  of  the  old  < ba- 
teau Sr.  Louis,  visit  the.  sem  homes  and  en- 
joy the  paintings  in  the  chapel*  or  wander 
through  the  cathedrals — both  Ffeneh  and 
English  — and  examine  the  bijouterie  in  the 
yliapei  of  the  Ursu  line  Con  vent.  Which  ever 
way  we  turn  we  are  greeted  with,  u lion- 
jour,  monsieur*/*  or  the  more  inquisitive. 
yRestez- voos  longtemps  dans  cello  ville  V* 
frbtift  fcottie  expectant  carter,  w hose  “ Ou 
h»ge£  \ons V*  hIimwis  not  only  his  w ish  for  a 
job,  but  also  his  detorminatiou  to  follow 


you  to  your  abiding-place.  One  need  not 
he  long  Upon  the  street  to  feel  that  an  ap- 
propriate sign  for  an  occasional  shop  win- 
dow would  read:  “English  is  spoken  here/’ 

Amid  this  variety  of  entertainment  weeks 
might  he  spent  at  Mthe  Li  bruit  at  of  Ameri- 
ca," and  the  pleasures  would  not  palL  They 
certainly  did  not  pall  to  us,  for  it  was  with 
sincere  regret  that  we  turned  our  backs  upon 
the  citadel,  and  took  the  prosaic  ears  from 
the  opposite  hank  of  the  river  named  after 
the  gridiron  saint. 

**  1 think,”  said  Wilkins,  “ that  we  Ameri- 
cans will  have  to  yield  the  palm  of  endur- 
ance to  the  ‘Canucks/  as  they  arc  often 
called,  Hjn fisiies  show  that  in  the  hardi- 
hood of  their  inhabitants  Norway  and  Swe- 
den stand  first  among  the  nations.  Then 
como,  ill  order,  Canada,  (Germany,  the  United 
States,  England,  France,  and  Ireland.  1 re- 
call a passage  from  Cluirk'vhix,  the  histori- 
an, w Inch  describes  the  ancestry  of  the  Cana- 
dians: ‘A  healthy  though  rigorous  climate, 
frugal  modes  of  life,  protracted  marches  in 
war-time,  hard  work  on  the  lands  - to  which 
combined  ail  the  feebler  constitutions  sm> 
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sizes  of  the  same  style  iii  any  widl-tegttfoteit 
family.  Every  man  m our  ear  wore a fni 
cap.  Of  women  I In  n*  were  mme.  The  aii 
was  heavy  with  smoke.  ami  the  hours  of  llut 
night  resounded  with  pong.  finidunll  y wo 
became  obi  mom*  to  the  idioms  of  those 
around  ns,  ami  limdly  mo  awoke  to  hoar  the 
train  dashing  through  Victoria  Bridge. 

In  tin*  gleam  of  the  morning  we  are  glad 
to  step  upon  the  hrond  and  level  streets  of 
Montreal.  Here  the  gas  lamps  do  not  hang 
from  t he  Ionise*  aoross  our  path,  for  there  is 
more  room  than  in  Quebec.  Tin*  streets  are 
blocked  with  a recent  fall  of  snow,  anil  the 
bright  tin  roots  suddenly  precipitate  their 
loads  with  a rushing  sound  not  to  be  mis- 
taken fry  any  mie  who  lias  heard  it.  Woe 
to  the  person  who  does  not  heed  this  warn- 
ing! If  he  does  not  wish  to  he  u bonneted,” 
lie  must  dodge  either  dose  to  the  building 
or  toward  the- - middle  of  the  street.  There 
13  real  danger  in  the  crowded  thorough  fate, 
since  the  movements  of  the  dodger  are  not 
go  free,  n ml  his  feet  are  son*  to  catch  in  the 
ridge  upon  the  sidewalk  { made  fry  former 
droppings  of  snow),  just  in  time  f«»r  the  de- 
scending mass  to  dump  itself  most  em- 
phatic” upon  his  devoted  head, 

Arrived  at  the  hotel,  we  are  ushered  into 
a room  which  opens  into  a small  court  roofed 
with  glass.  This  arrangement  retains  ami 
utilizes  tin*  heat  from  the  .kitchen  — -a  necev 
*ary  economy  now  that  wood  is  but  little 
used,  and  most  of  the  eoal  comes  all  the  way 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Out-of-doors  every  moving  thing  ia  on 
runners.  Wheels  are  nowhere  visible,  and 
huge  sliding  boxes  have  taken  the  place  of 
ears  in  the  streets.  This  is  a very  paradise 
for  those  who  enjoy  sleighing,  bemuse  the 


“ All  that  is  undoubtedly  true,”  said  L 
“Why  ulumld  it  he  strange  that  the  expos- 
ure to  severe  weather  should  in  the  course 
of  several  generations  develop  extraordina- 
ry powers  of  endurance  f And  then,  Old 
Trd«k  notwithstanding  (poor  soul,  lie  is 
ttmv  dead),  the  short:  pipe  ami  pigtail  to- 
bacco  are  a part  of  every  Canadian’*  out  lit, 
and  they  help  in  the,  curing  process  which 
makes  his  flesh  hard  and  firm.  Then  you 
will  notice  that  although  ho  may  use  cost- 
ly furs  or  fabrics,  yet,  the  style  of  his  gar- 
ments is  of  secondary  import  unco  to  their 
usefulness.’* 

As  we  conversed  there  tumbled  into  the 
ear  a number  of  passengers  clad  in  huge  fur 
coats,  and  resembling  immense  coons  walk- 
ing upright.  They  divested  themselves  of 
their  outer  skins,  revealing  heavy  under- 
coats of  wool  or  lighter  ones  of  deer-skin 
with  the  fur  inside.  Several  had  deer-skin 
hoots  with  the  fur  still  upon  the  exterior. 
There  were  also  long  outer  coats  of  Irish 
frieze,  or  the  shorter  capotes  of  Hudson  Bay 
doth,  with  the  inevitable  hood  in  the  neck, 
ro*etfes  fur  tmt ions,  and  sashes  of  silk  or 
worsted  for  holding  them  together.  Boys 
of  four  years  old  and  upward  were  dress- 
ed like  the  men,  thereby  affording  assorted 
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tariff  of  tbo  carters  is  t lie  same  tie  year 
round,  whether  for  runners  or  for  wheels. 
The  more  pretentious  establishments,  with 
panoplied  drivers  iiod  a wealth  of  black  bear 
lobes,  move  in  a stately  procession  up  and 


proved  yourself  a man  of  observation  ns 
w ell  as  u misogy  nist.  But  you  must  remem- 
ber that  the  ladies  of  Canada  belie  \ e in 
training  the  mind  rattier  than  in  decorating 
the  body.  In  their  apprehension  of  t he  ex- 
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down  the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  or  glide  rapidly 
around  “the  Mountain.”  or  out  to  Luchino. 
Sm  h is  the  ordinary  winter-day  appearance 
of  Montreal. 

“Those  ladies  look  very  well  in  their 
sleighs/’  said  Wilkins:  “ hut  one  should  see 
them  in  the  morning  as  they  shop.  Then 
they  come  out  in  all  the  glory  of  quitted 
skirts,  black  hosiery,  and  Arctic  shoes. 
Their  fur  caps  are  well  pulled  down*  ft  ml 
their  heads  are  wrapped  in  clouds,  .Nubias, 
Ahysminias,  or  whatever  else  you  choose  to 
call  them.  The  foul  einfnrihfr  may  show  ntjl- 
ify.  but  neither  elegance  nor  grace.  It  is 
‘positively  shocking.1  as  Ihmdreary  would 
«ay.  and  is  enough  to  spoil  the  fairest  face 
ami  the  finest  figure.  Why,  even  their  back 
hair — ” 

“My  dear  Sir,”  I interrupted,  44 you  have 


act  sciences  they  far  excel  their  sisters  of 
tile  Ltd  fed  States,  They  e veil  dispute  with 
their  own  country  men  the  pre-eminence  in 
such  studies,  while  the  acquisition  of  the 
French  language  is  a rudiment  mid  not  an  ac- 
complishment. Canadian  jovial  life,  there- 
fore, differs  somewhat  from  the  American. 
The  basis  is  confidence  and  sincerity  ; and 
these  being  assured,  the  ice  is  at  once  broken. 
Acquaintance  with  a stranger  tnuy  lie  sought 
in  a dignified  maimer,  requiring  a dignified 
manner  in  return  ; hilt  if  that  acquaintance 
passes  to  a state  of  friendship  or  intimacy,  if 
will  be  found  that  there  are  many  jolly  wavs 
about  those  same  Canadian  ladies  of  whom 
you  have  so  poor  an  opinion.” 

“You  ore  altogether  a woman- worship- 
per,” was  the  reply,  11  Look  at  those  two 
men  with  Their  fur  great-coats  ah  the v are 
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drawn  by  small  mouse-colored  horses  recent- 
ly clipped.  They  look  like  two  cubs  drawn 
by  rats;  aud  the  fur  should  be  on  the  ani- 
mals, and  not  ou  the  men.” 

The  sight  was  extremely  ridiculous,  but 
the  air  was  keeu.  We  stepped  within  our 
hotel,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  rest  of  the  cav- 
alcade from  a more  comfortable  spot. 

Thus  the  days  passed,  with  a drive,  a to- 
bogganing  expedition,  or  a snow-shoe  tramp 
about  the  Mountain.  Occasionally  we  vis- 
ited the  riuk,  to  which  strangers  are  so 
generously  admitted — a place  made  famous 
by  the  visit  of  Prince  Arthur  several  years 
ago. 

On  Sundays  and  festal  days  we  listened 
to  elaborate  music  at  the  old  parish  church 
or  the  Gesu,  attended  the  preaching  of  the 
Word  by  the  most  popular  divine  in  the  city 
— a young  American — or  allowed  ourselves 
to  be  amused  with  the  choral  service  in  the 
Church  of  St.  James  the  Apostle,  but  more 
especially  with  the  medley  of  waltzes  and 
galops  which  the  sweet-toned  orgau  gave 
forth  after  the  service  was  over. 

By  advice  of  our  friends  we  determined 
to  hire  a caliche  which  should  convey  us 
to  Ottawa  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days.  Having  prepared  ourselves  for  the 
journey,  we  were  glad  to  hear  the  porter 
announce,  “ La  calfeche  est  & la  porte.” 

Our  route  lay  along  the  bank  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  past  the  rapids,  and  toward  the 
town  of  Lachine.  The  drive  is  only  nine 
miles  in  length,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  iu  the  whole  Northern  region. 
The  keen  and  invigorating  air  of  the  morn- 
ing touched  a chord  in  our  breasts  respon- 
sive to  that  described  by  Songster,  the  lead- 
ing poet  of  Canada : 

“Tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle, 

Merrily,  merrily,  O! 

Lite  is  but  a sleigh-rlde 
Through  the  frost  and  snow. 

Ever  we  are  learning 
This  one  troth  while  we  go— 

All  Madness  withont  sunlight 
Is  like  winter  without  snow/’ 

Our  first  halt  came,  alas!  too  soon,  at  La- 
chine,  where  we  paused  to  equip  ourselves 
more  fully  for  the  expedition.  The  inner 
man  and  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  ca- 
liche having  been  tilled  with  refreshments, 
we  turned  northward  and  followed  the  Ot- 
tawa, now  ou  the  river  itself,  and  now  on 
one  of  its  banks.  Onward  we  went  over 
the  snow-drifts,  until  the  deepening  shad- 
ows of  the  afternoon  warned  us  that  night 
was  at  hand.  Occasionally  the  cabin  of  a 
habitant  appeared,  hut.  the  accommodations 
were  so  small  that  we  did  not  dare  to  ask 
for  shelter.  Luckily  for  us,  Baptiste,  our 
driver,  knew  of  a friend  who  would  take  us 
in,  and  with  whom  he  had  had  the  fore- 
thought (so  unusual  in  one  of  his  race)  to 
plau  that  we  should  spend  the  night.  Still 
on  we  passed  through  the  deep  stillness  of 


the  forest;  mile  after  mile  of  leafless  loneli- 
ness was  passed,  and  each  mile  seemed  to 
add  to  the  impressive  silence.  The  ancient 
Greek,  with  his  numerous  gods,  could  not 
have  had  one  to  represent  that  awful  grand- 
eur, that  sense  of  the  infinite,  which  broods 
over  the  solitary  wilderness  of  the  North  in 
the  dead  of  winter. 

At  last  we  came  to  a cabin  of  the  better 
class.  The  host  w as  Xavier  Croteau,  and 
he  welcomed  us  as  friends  of  Baptiste.  We 
supped  on  peas  and  poultry,  aud  sat  down 
to  enjoy  that  source  of  uever-euding  jollify, 
the  pigtail  tobacco. 

When  friend  Xavier  had  visited  his  root- 
house  and  attended  to  his  horse,  we  again 
gathered  round  the  fire.  We  told  him  who 
wre  were,  aud  for  what  purpose  we  had  coiue. 
We  then  asked  him  about  the  Indians,  whom 
we  had  expected  to  see  in  considerable  n um- 
bers. Xavier  informed  ns  that,  we  might 
meet  one  or  tw'o  Indians  ou  our  way,  but 
that  we  would  scarcely  see  more  until  we 
reached  Ottawa.  “ And  even  then,”  he  said, 
“yon  will  not  see  many,  although  it  is  the 
fur  mart  of  this  section.” 

“Of  wliat  tribe  are  these  Indians?”  wre 
asked. 

“They  belong  mostly  to  the  Algonquin 
nation,  and  are  of  various  tribes — the  Otta- 
was,  Pottawatomics,  Missisauquas,  Chippe- 
was,  and  others.” 

“ Does  not  Mrs.  Jameson  in  one  of  her 
books  speak  of  the  Chippewa  tongue  as  be- 
ing the  court  language  of  the  Algonquins  ?” 

“ Yes.  It  wTas  the  court  language  as  long 
as  they  had  a nationality ; but  the  poor  Al- 
gonquins were  overcome  by  the  Iroquois 
more  thau  one  hundred  years  ago.  Even 
the  H (irons,  who  dwelt  on  the  lake  of  that 
name,  and  who  were  related  to  the  Iroquois, 
were  destroyed  by  the  latter,  on  account  of 
their  proximity  to  the  Algonquius.” 

“ But  that  was  some  time  before.” 

“It  was  about  the  year  1650  that  the 
tomahawks  of  the  Iroquois  made  an  end  of 
the  Jesuits  and  their  most  promising  mis- 
sion in  New  France,  the  one  among  the 
Hu  ron  s.  Have  you  ever  been  in  Lore  Me, 
La  Jeune-Lorotte,  the  Indian  village  on  the 
St.  Charles  River,  near  Quebec  ?” 

“Oh  yes,  we  have  beeu  there.” 

“Well, the  Indians  who  live  there  are  all 
w ho  arc  left  of  the  Hnrons,  or  Wyandots,  ex- 
cept a few  who  live  on  the  Detroit  River 
near  its  mouth.  The  ancestors  of  these 
Lorette  Indians  were  a mere  handful,  con- 
ducted thither  by  the  Jesuits  after  they, 
with  their  prot£g£s,  had  beeu  driven  away 
from  the  far  West.” 

“ But  have  they  not  become  mixed  with 
the  whites?” 

“ So  much  so  that,  according  to  one  of  the 
professors  iu  Toronto  University,  they  will 
soon  have  to  prove  their  ludian  descent 
from  the  baptismal  register.  The  professor 
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jiiir  ••'isif  l Tan»*i.v  ii 

liMtC  H t #.atiiin?»Ma*fc*ti  to  o\- 

vv  am  abrht  t tor  ty  jt^r^  i 1 i>i  ( * if  tfolot  ti  ? • 

» ■«-u  t)«v  i$u  that  tKlatifl  °* 

;Tbf  o.Tj>“nv..»oot  ttas  ui.M  thr  TTiV>ntA 
x t^t-f  ^ v>nil  tlio  khliuKN  rt  in;bi[i*b  year 
,iW  i^b£*tnmtgli  tiy-etiifio  thi'ir  atW<  hv 
tpr  4;|wi;.;  Tfnv.  IVM^bviV  Un 

for  ?h»: .Is-hnitl  i»a*f  a«ajiiir,  ;i  ilirnru-i- 


CivH^nthhi  haft  ltpt  brtHMiht  (be; 
nhit  4ml  *Jc|n»jKJltili^u  to  tifeJii  >hat  it  1/^; 
bfanalit  to  thft  fi*tt(At*^  vf  AnsOuba  arpt 
Taa11>AU«4a? 


h Mn ’Kira  y E\y  MoxtirtK 


malazisi 


g'rroTt  Viii^  h)  ujurkoil  poiif*n£f  t h>^  f 

.tflfd  •tfl$'i’/r*Y'M  hoi  .atm;  <;* :1 ;Mf-.  tir* 

•Ijii  -t  Ua  t> s;t  roitii1 

fnmiWior  \h*  IV e park'd  W f^L-W  rt?M  (o  itd-. 
toir-r. ? 1 J ' ' ':?'  k:?>  > ' 

Aid  do  from  fko  notfydry  ’ «#  £tt«y5®y\  An* 

to  V>f/*\Vii  fur tlm  purpo*;  -of  *•<  r- 
inxfc  tbo  I >;\i lull's  »wi#  jwutfwis 
aWmt  ■ tlm  Jdr  tatlc 


Wo  hom'Ik  <(  tho  Indian villuijo,  :‘nd  won*, 
dfkajifioi ntoil.  reefy. ' a Hj>}ton^rf  % 

MVo  iv'ri)it!ii\v]rt  »Vf  Hm  tpiadiuMo  ft^Jupk-  At 
UM  wr  hiitlnluii  i) U1  vi&ipy&  Md  vroeonM 
•ijot  miderfcLd tii  UikjMrdA,  <Unl  ^i*  lift 
14*  iPfeillfe  jiufcsotl  ‘Hi  until  IMpriMp 


OVPIfiWlk  u*. 

Vvfe  rtjf  Tlmt  doy , ami, 

4ff?W  VMM*  plt.V*4n;iT  snipplM*  fn»ui  f.lir  do.]Vti).Y 
• of  flip  §arlivii?l  • ev  poo  r m 

how  he,  m tA^r  Pin:  plfthnoV  xvf  (Ik  fvlij  voya- 
geWrgi  Toward  ti  i£bfc  vni  $\Ubg& 

id  rn*$eftohi£;  tiz*].  and  ft\\t  ujvfty tav- 
<nrn,  *<  tirod  as  travel  Ws*  omiM  w*di  M*. 

TlttLnOXt  ilHy  \ Ml HHOdAVT Wi>1( t UfOi 
stivn  that  rtf  i;ai)M‘  m'i’nss  :m)  oil  trappor, 
vvirl?  wlnnn  wo  mathi^il  to  <*ou  voivo  :ifr»T 
U; •fiiMljdpin  Cmvkm4  i(jstruinvjits  for  t v«« Jf- 
o »3l  from  liiri  cIm  hM#.  Mini 
plvo  :t  Wpijd  slppoainm  o to  llLv  SjM'.rM'oi  (ij£~ 
ihw  .Sot  iiotw  in^  ?im  nauipT  wo  v\ olvod  nun 
ft  imp  o>n  t hnonlioH/  liioiiooK  , iMid  o/ilbvi  iiiiVi 
*/  jSitav*^- Kf>-*iMi  / ' or  f'  the  iiiOv»n«|  shadow/' 

.\f  ivo^Uj.  Vw,fo  the  thud  day  oi  our 
Journey  Ii/kI  ontird,  tfre  v^inss  nml  tnnvfj- 

ot:  OttftWfl  » iow.  Wo  [oosnoM  Wv 

filO  ^OkKtu"nl  (ol).  $P  gttiCoftjl  (M  H.4  lilOi- 
liW  tljat  it  w .is  not  r^t rnuo;o  tbv 

eiirfy  F’Terftfv} i f ini  i ^ tin*  HmUsju-  A Hrr 
i r«  iMi  tj/o  gnuolvr fitiU1 -of  tloi A;H ta* 

\<  n^  oairu’d  l\\ e-  dlojin}}oi;o,  As  f .ro 

iii  ?nt  i £ji rtwtU.' . Tlli?  onMAtiVi til yoD^fiUdP 
.brciti.i;  >-r\siiil*<  t>f  fm/on  l»ud  t.okou 

If  hr-  of  w kieU  n nlidll 

iv^f'.lill'O  } * -V  oM.lv | Ul4‘  Im'.U'IFmj;  W idrlHof  4> ' ko 
Kon  'o  " 1>osvti  rito  v t (»-.{>od  j>;m1  vn^^loi) 

nod  How  tfMo  aOcV  him  o!  mvi’tijs  n > m l nUoKt 
tho  sha('}»  ooruorn  of  Uio  rooks,  ilo-ir  oli  vt- 


il  ift.it  i!f 


|P|ip|Bu 

turn  disap- 

^oiulUILMlt  W)PM>  »v*‘  ‘iitiCOVOVod  »»»•>/•* 

^.iti^fatTory  know  lodj^o  mi^kt  Ud\>  U*-??n 
^aiviotj  ixt  mu'Vfi^v'o'  ittrt^H'JvyH,  nod  voiy  1 ?t- 
t l.o  of  ttei;  fur  Kf  tHfo^va  WM  ' 

of  ttuitiiMlo  in  Ho* 

*1  trioo.  \X*>  \s  v r«>  m>  fort  nil  a to  a s t < > to.  <> 
or  tlixwo  tfnj»}>oibi3  l»nf  ibo  jL$toot  kuH;  of 
hoMi  4 ratio  nod  frojfpowv  U u ...  hi 

tho  rogio.i,  ot  tlio  Hoii  liivoK  »U  t)io  ’NnrtVu 

Aftrt?  nil,  wir  d^a{»{i(‘iiitmvid  ooV>  a 

surf m ho— tlo* «]iil « J e Wlv  a tnjii hod  litiCvd’Uif^e 
of  o toot- .liHlnnfo  in i kwoVti  unkoo^n  - 

Mr*.  Wo  tfiofpJVnv,  Wiiij  ^irdonnd  j,  14 1 »>.•>.- 
[>lio,  aiMoi^^od  Vnu^olv^  t“  llio  of 

siiii  oolior  .0  : v»Ioj»^hv,v>  wlovh  ion  Wo 

oirjoyoil  m4y  it\  111 te  jnnO»f  tbrv  ..Wwt'Vf 

M.»d,  of  (Il'.l  (Ml.;- ■ V.-«J.S  >!»/  »<(  *IT.  .liii'  i)\  il(<* 

rinU.^  mi  Uo Ottawa  terprv-l>r  rlo* 

* riiib^  inn  M*b  ior  a In.iMinjr  f«u 

1 li«*  laoi.l  f»n?  Mr, cod  iui-M^iro  vfJJ 

m i’*v  lion*  \v»  saw  n arimis  tudwm  >ovM's 
/uiivpfott  id  tlip  aii'f iVioo,  ;-Xa^ 

H»fk  << t r»  1H;  i u Cr 1 1 lit' ? v^'^tk  f 1 J ^ o V V 1 f I i * 

ill  Mimm -Irui;*  ’;•••• -:t  d’JUT'io  fit  whiolf  'iiin  fvo.d- 
Mnoy  Lord  LndiWM.  Mk*  hi  to  (o»v >*rin;r*Non- 
*>;(!.  uI'Ivjh  took  a 1 1 hi  id  I Jo  was  tH,  opr*  j- 
!t*»4  idayoJ:  and  ftfpa  fidiil  »>f  uii  t»vo.i di»nwl 

i;iiir»0  W(?h  1,1s  *TtkjoM.?  for  i>  ttfvial  >f*aU»  j> 

t\  rMruition  to  tsoino  ’i;hiiriid6% 


OLD  FLEMISH  MASTERS 


t ni^li  1 m kkbrtY  ayroovn'*!  «»j*  lip^  p|y> 

UvaOnS ii  liVUiit  tovv-^t  t » i*ai  o s t**  l *vh(H  i Vni*  * 
iir:-  boydon  \vnr:  vmnir;  b\\l  >moij  t'Uvif  Ip* 

IjpMX^ortl  v i v i b v Ifujlli  u*»At*  * (/n  yk.jrijt  4 >f 
vn^t.kK  ^rf  tii^  jrivtu  ro.  n*  pain  iM 


i fc  it  Akimbo*  ifcf  fjtnuiim  * v'lli^ 

Mou*y  tu  tlm  IVuipky  * -Utiil  #fx*" 

$ j u iyitH ; ^ Tim  pnyyot  of  $fja  kspcsi  i V l/v^-n  t ! 

i ii  t li i:jiUM\f'.:  ln'iv  i Kit*.  Uiitl*  bin  ikijiflt 

an* l ] t; i » k 1 1 IV r $ t ft* f k 7 * ? a*pl  j^-ivies  TifiiPuy-y 
knliluquv,  witoin  In.  tifiijB  p»hl — Tkimn  •'/ 

Affoititii ■ 'iV«H;: J. V.  t Hootur  & Mn;UiuIiJMi]fco  av^;- 
■SVVia  Unit  lift*  ptxfmv  \vn*  iditnnk  »i  n<  it  pr?k; 
< vst  a^uin^t  L'atliohoi.-nm  (J  ml  or  llu?  gipso 


rs£f: 

- ^-, 

•‘by  Jluytnr  Kmjor.  ;»  ov*  a*  nml  fitijimi*  K!»*in^- 

inoyT  Impo  AUtiliu  V gavtv  t in  jmntrn  Ip 
ft.,  R»?ig;  «»f  Hp.-um  uml  }n>  in  t W<  pro- 
•a ' » i < vt { i I |ii  ike  cnhiy  nt  Vbimm  fin  |Vmn- 
imjur  rivaf** kpt  \vp»*u  ).ok0  ;**»<■  MU;  it  \vi>h 
toy  M. . Nif  u i'xiij tyy  h imm  .H»mk‘  ijm 
*pnikT,  «\ ■»] tt  by  li tin  |<>  W i ( ffcpM  11  uf  ’ f I Mb 
Innikmifi  a ( Ins  tkttfli  \VfiR Yj^WlVn^il  t<>  tt* 

■ \V thb-^f  yp \ 

» lu'r^y  nf  l)n*  <MU!t pi ion.  i In:  Vi  vnl  iNiimipuy 
tlm  !ir:ii  v of  .ti'iirvliy*  though  hpoomknnm 
l In*  §p|  yTammuoy  Kllowb  in  Hn  b^mrs, 

”J* h r - • :>>;V!  , . *1  i vnu  lv  at  Mmlruk  <4 inf  W !}» 

paiui>‘i.|.  I* y X iiiittpy  W* yy»i(?i  fur  Hit*  'M  ln»f > - 
*<l  lt»*\uf4»l  fir*  Vi  i.i},y!Mj  Louuiii,  an*l  a *m*h 
f H iy  iim>r ybbiyin : ;# it  Iliivi^i  v if  nf 

itro  f yiiiHiml  f)s  < imhl'of  that  * k y tt  in'  kiy  n - 
ihe  ivfuij»>l)  for  a rmp.v  W>-\u‘  jittfl 
v f^yvrnrni  auu  It,*?  i TJ»u  wliip  va  ijkl* 
yril  \ )w  |in  f «u v to  8));tiit  \\(ot  w^nulviMl 

V*  1 1 if- 

lrriv  snbji‘vr  \n  ‘'I  Iha  tiC'jffM/nr.  trout 
;y'  iylkl  Ui*>  jitihi twi*;'  Ju^lyO^'  liu 
tt|)nn  Vututrr 
» rdUi  g rO>Mk;l 


oigiUi, 

rffivinj*:  i>  HturlUjiinf  fhO  )»intiiv 

I i.v  thir  a&6 

Ot'  t!n-  fixii  yvoi*k>  {uuiitfU  til  tlir  nf  t)u*  v»u»ti«'A  J<>ni;Mor.-  r*  |>iPsrnf 

Jt»vVu-f«aH  nf  Itru^.nJv  1‘  11k  .\o < nf  ti  jwf i.  n rA  itm  Miiunnii.  m a-ni  Mi*-  fkipal  » : ?i?, 

h\  TmAm  v ^r--ir*»rv  iitfaim*?!  (r,v  ^mv#k>u  MraHiuli  i.>  \>vOfUi'nHt«.!^ 

ViMOir  'VUTh  UHiix.  1*'  1-U>^  ;■'  f tin  « aHnOir  <•!♦•;  ^v, 

“ il.nrt>nrifrfju|  hi?  >*<n,  tpiiuv  ii.-tkij  U 1?*  t nM‘l?»ri]in»ija  tni^  unt  in  or  villi  uunti 

i)f  "’Tlik  Lant  1 i 0 j>  t Jjii It^yi a uvoi^jyi^ ojvaJ  {un  Hu4 v 

k^nl»ia*li?r  uf  wliioJi  - lit*  >vi>-.ii..i»ii;.i >i tt* • tlifer in  lun»,  irijl,  ys ill) 

flu*  Luw  t Vo!ivn«‘^,apaUti  \y.  j m V«u  IHok,  oniufumiti vt-ly  Hltln  »i**-iuli..u 

oaHio;-  { in*  |f;\iii(or  “ iJu*  [‘Iw*  Oi^v-w  .^1  n jmj!  tllctMH  in  t«-o<s  ui 

r.  ’ luui  MH;  ^uoiiiy*'  f Ui  »it , ** Yt  mniiy  Of'  ih o in  onmUsj  IfU’iIjnUi*  i\s  >»p'ikrii 

rkt i vitVji' • \«V  inVualy  «>V  “ iuiii^tur 'nf'  Hnlfon*.. 

ivtvrf  l” — ilioro  »m  iki  r:«n'.nr«i  aflor  ihv  bmu-  .f«u 'i!;u*?is  ro^  nilik  :-,  lii.-*  uni^i  i r - i^v  Midi  Kin 
f II i't h in- 4t50r>V;-^b'd|.li  OoYf#'  -“inuny  iliait  nny  vibt'r  «1  )ti/>  pupils 

;•  ily  in-hoi  od  fluM  tUrv  pori^lotl  thou.  Cnl-  lit  fjln  In  f Hiunr  v nf  )«ik  VoI.uhu:  anil  \ iuui- 
r«  r?.  «»f  1'.«t  !**l)a,  nlu-  saw  Ihpih  in  kVf'j,  amt  nuw  ovOontiOu-  f Jimi^ jr  }iv  «»v| ivtjrnn*  o yu  ii  o 
Jijtoi}fii*.4  A\\\  liitor.  wroto  lunutliv  to  oytnuut*  iiifc  U\v  ^ hum. 

tii  s*  i*yl  i*n»K  »*f"  ?lo*in-;  ami  M iMhobaH  It  jut-  an  in  t In* VnoaUmi  uf  Ivlci*  at  Ant  o viy., 

tlwinyrytl  fii^j  luituu^  lii^  cup-  Ayliii  It  !*>  *tu*  i lin^  ju  jf.s  viiul  xankuiiiic- 

f»y  iiu-  H\ViSft  liniul Ijario.v  th^*  J3«kt  u.t  tlorlii«i»^  wau*  l.»*»rn  ttt  Ant  \vorpr  May 
Manoy/  stMJ  fUosni  vod  uf  itorue,  aw  roptu-  of  Cni  hoJir  paxont^  anil  \\uk  Uit*  uPU ohill 

UilH  imm*»ri  iioso  iuim>iu?l»iot  ul*^;  • Thofap-  of  ii  1*11  ^*  **  kwui  I A . Hi:*  lailmt  vum  V*  iiHon- 

Wittes  ttrt*  twonty  -5>M  ioof  inuii;,  UiH  fo^u  joot  , Hml.  ljko 

ftix  in.  Im-s  b[0n  am  I.  ;n.;  ninl  i».*  I it*  tal  H»fnl  nitlio  pot*pi* " AVlun  i<  tm  \u*  i-iiU-rmi 
*'0()k-v  of  vh“  |MiUitiW^«  n~  lovt  ilrntl  by  Hub  Aflltiit ' \ ttu  Umri  > . .st  mlin  ; Iimw.  It-:  To- 
vi: It.  ainKUoIhUtL  UtUMKMl  tl?:  r»  i»  \m(  -l-s>ti-«L  hui.  tbo 

iff  I iir  i»r«?i.1iv*rin»m|  ni  >Si.  f, (•?-  '*•■  Om-u  liim 
• ? I.~  w Af.Qt  k5.  lO.JtifAh  No^.  tnjiyvo  iiri  nmo  a.  no  mini  in  iyppo* 

Am  mihnij  In  Mnlin ;lk  .l*»nliieit«?  i»a«  nut  lit8  •.«.*<«  Hu  v ^nt^  ‘ u aioi  pnipl- 
vtHi-i UiiU'ii-ft.  • . Hk>uvy^f  ‘bNrv  $**'■  It  \v^  ito*  iii '*  iluy*  to 

in**  yfltrib  nwr ; tlto  hairc  ronni^  Avlth  liunsi  4rapuri!^ 

xititriu  rtn'  bf  Itih  TlayV  inn  it  hvvM  \v  lion  t\\r.  Myilkx  nut  xiitVirii  tu  ;pxu  - 

f n^uii  Avny.  ^i>  tTOtu  ii-  tiu*«o  ’ ^<r  $&rik*Y«  loofltniv  rtful 

man  lnk<  vvniintv  iiiti  JiiYv  \$  to  inti  MrotUni  ivnk  fjif  ^Voai  tniivki  t lYir  snvlt 

kf.rat»i»»b  Iky  il'prtysiiijtlut  ip  11m  .f nf VI uvn lynitru  ht  tltu  ffyuMj 

Lmnrii  ibau  in  any  ntUer  ^aJit-rv\M  llhi  I iu^im:Mr ;hi \ IfVri iitr; fittoUkr 


.» virtiri  ? 


OLD  Vhmmi  MASTERS. 


iVoili  rhtio,  was  ik'ainVM*  hr  uuHiuhu uuv  H ’nbtM'imk  Du K 1 1 Hllt.sf  Raw 

Un  fit  -if  fiml  inti ‘Mlhnl  jUt  <ni.i»lur  hi*  LO<,r.t  snnir  thm-  Intuitu  OrtobeL  1'0‘h  :n»<l 

vtin  A takuio  in  \mnUng  lilftil  lot'  him,  Jnh  , IhrUO  6#l  i hi*  :'  ( ikftfc av  us  Atlol- 

tvfitHjt  Wi<k  Why  hr  ?»:ul ; rile  yiiiri>£  nun?  •;  phiis,  \vOhjn14  in  ha\«-  t w <0  s , pnuit.jiigg* 
l$|$ht  tlisIrii'iiuT |Uiih*in£*hhl llic* OnUtthUb  irpivseHtiuj*  ihi*  ■'*  ra.-shnis,"  ;m«l  iirine  a 
0 » . i 4 • ;,\v.u  IVoiii  t Itis*  purely  nn-riumieai  x>*:i  1<v.im  lWoh -sfai. ) , ohlrvetj  Hi**.-  work*  *»f 
hr.U(«* Is  Mt  r.it,  t/  ,/<»r<lm«m:,  tin  f in*.  twofold  gromnl  ?>T  his  hr- 

.-hfiUH  VMU  N.rnil'  whs  A.hiiiii  iiohHi’hiis  toi  lot;  ;t  4ii*v»i  uoti  a Ism  a Lrnf  **shHH. 

i.;s  kiniahty  mu!  Ortons  way.,  hO  pupiL*  , f}uuj*:i;  OH*tH*rus  »lhl  nut  tlir  miiilNo- 
o ere  iU'.v.ih's  It*  h’lf.vt'  Jmn,  hut <1*M~  h^;uU;i ■,  ftfi'i -I  no  thi»  tw*«h*  of  Lot  2r<i),  Mit  it 

ihuth*,  n*  4 ih*r  uhf^w  io-yuL  1 v\  ns  nii  the  4tR  »;  ,!  uL,  ..1  fifth  that  Uv  eni- 

&*.r*sf  iii  t hi-  huil.ls  of  H.O  htiiii  f\ :H"n.cr  o^,  i»;» i L * : ! ft niu  ihigf  ii  \vyili  his  troops  to  h^hi 
* * v r h*  - TrtoLi’  hi  ye  >4  the  »kio<;htr*.  U:onJ  On.  mill  j r isyrurrch  pos 

ihjJit  htf  it rtf t i'^i imri > no ,: #$** tipy jhii" ^ ; U iiiMiig’  t till* yt  ru £<jhr t hr 

in  hnnU*  ’.{nilLnl  hrV  hifinr’-'  .nhM.  ; luu^r  hii4  fnnv  to  hrOuw  y liong'l't*  upon 

nn  r In*  l.Vfh  of  MiijO  Udk,  fctav  youn#  WOiple  | phiuL'fs  o? 
whriorH4;iriOl,  aiiH  tot  roifovti Utf  m .{  4ntoLu4ky 


[Htlhf**.!  :iH  ni|»iVI)>:'  us-  'RaVos. 
U Oil  \V(f«  'iftwfahfa  ivOlhrtUl)^  I n 


Ym  iWt i 1 2 > { 1 1 i > 1 1 ;i  jiM»rn'r\‘  tty  Italy 


whi^h  li<\  hail  to  twakr/  jh'  a! 

••.ays  rrgrrt t »nl  Dial  he  nathl  »ua:  havy 
sta<lhni  in  Uuly  t uimI  tha 4h\v  with  ha  v<Vy*fiL 
a ^*iU,tM»  have  iv)M«actH!  the'  i^uha  U, 

■^♦••ha*n>r  Wiii>  save.  | |p  iKW  srr  \S  htet'ih 

Hi  tile  Oht.H  * he  x>  » » * i M 

iiwrff  ivlurttetl  \y.xx-  Uheraf.  it^Uiri«i|Val  i Ilia 

a?yty:  ii»X^hlK  tO^;J>fcrhh‘t47  ' V 

.1  (fcih^a  hfiA  f hii^  yh ( J OWyiy  H* ft  i\ iuV^h- 
trts  \Uih  >nti>  mmt  t.ho  iv.-i.nO  /ifj  iyhfi^h  hav 
i \*iui  oiax  ksQ  *’vvit  *>i  Xw{re  Dahie,  ttifef&xt 
tenrtftjf- -ihiif)  Oetfjhax  V4v#  LOwjv  vbiAViu^ 
that  tixiiw  Hi'*-  LtturfVr  ^ Mill  ii< 


for  jfytffy-  fiih  mi  I tin.  in  Miih.-r  tw 

givh  itTjHt  u(  his  a viilnUHV^VjMihl  L»t> 

Kven  it’  thrir  mnnher  diiMHi'ishaf]  th/hv 
viilh^  Jmsta (-iisO  iiirt in  «*>  hpa^ht  hint,  in  a 
hiri't*  joi  ( fin:?,  ihr  in  1 u:)0  |.*>  h.ni^ln  a lams, 
ih  \ 1 i«£h  8 tjfv L in>iv  /itniijhiiretl  h’hiyli 

Ilf-  of  M»  3 twh f 
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parts  of  the  country,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  were  Franklin  alive  to-day,  lie 
would  give  his  shrewdest  observation  to  the 
common  schools  of  America. 

There  was  another  interest  which  Frank- 
liu  had  much  at  heart.  The  Library  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia,  of  w hich  he  was  one 
of  the  founders,  became  in  his  lifetime,  as 
he  said,  “ the  mother  of  all  the  North  Amer- 1 
ican  subscription  libraries ;”  but  Franklin  | 
and  his  contemporaries  had  no  conception  | 
at  that  time  of  the  free  public  library,  which 
has  outstripped  the  subscription  libraries, 
and  divides  with  the  common  schools  public 
interest  and  concern.  If  he  could  visit  his 
native  place  now  he  would  tind,  in  place  of 
the  few  facilities  which  he  describes  so  pa- 
thetically in  his  autobiography,  a collection 
of  books,  the  largest  in  America,  free  to  all 
boys  and  girls  in  Boston.  He  would  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  it  was  popularly  re- 
garded as  the  cap-sheaf  of  the  public-school 
system. 

Marvellous  indeed  has  been  the  increase, 
even  within  one  generation,  of  the  litera- 
ry appointments  of  education.  Text-books 
have  been  refined  upon,  systems  of  teaching 
and  of  examination  have  been  studied,  dis- 
cussed, made  the  subject  of  learned  treatises 
and  solemn  commissions,  and  the  whole 
science  of  pedagogy  has  been  subjected  to 
the  minutest  scrutiny.  Grades  have  been 
regarded,  discipline  established,  and  the 
public-school  system  invested  with  some- 
thing of  the  mechanism  of  a rigorously  or- 
dered army.  From  primary  school  to  high 
school  the  child  is  pushed  from  behind  and 
pulled  from  before,  and  all  manner  of  rules 
and  regulations  hedge  him  about.  Great 
sums  of  money  are  expended,  and  so  far  is 
the  solidarity  of  the  school  carried,  that  as- 
sociations exist  for  perpetuating  the  com- 
pany which  has  been  brought  together  in 
this  or  that  grammar  school  or  high  school. 
During  the  hours  not  spent  in  school,  and 
especially  upon  the  half-holiday,  the  Public 
Library  is  thronged  with  pupils  searching 
for  books  to  read  at  home,  or  crowding 
about  the  tables  wdiere  the  current  litera- 
ture offers  immediate  attraction.  Surely 
one  would  expect  from  this  highly  organ- 
ized literary  system  a community,  if  not  of 
Franklins,  yet  of  intelligent,  prosperous  cit- 
izens capable  of  using  their  wits,  and,  with- 
in the  necessary  limits,  what  one  might  call 
an  educated  class. 

But  if  Franklin  could  inspect  all  these 
appointments,  and  could  be  present  when 
the  ingenuous  youth  came  forward  to  re- 
ceive the  menials  w hich  his  hundred  pounds 
had  provided  as  a perpetual  incentive,  I sup- 
pose his  next  questions  would  be.  What  has 
become  of  the  thousand  pounds  which  I gave 
at  the  same  time  for  the  benefit  of  appren- 
tices f and  where  are  the  young  married  cou- 
ples who  are  using  it  f For  iu  tfio  codicil 


to  his  will,  dated  a year  afterward,  is  this 
clause : 

“ I have  considered  that,  among  artisans, 
good  apprentices  are  most  likely  to  make 
good  citizens,  and  having  myself  been  bred 
to  a manual  art,  printing,  iu  my  native  town, 
ami  afterward  assisted  to  set  up  my  business 
in  Philadelphia  by  kind  loans  of  money  from 
two  friends  there,  which  was  the  foundation 
] of  my  fortune,  and  of  all  the  utility  in  life 
that  may  be  ascribed  to  me,  I w'isli  to  be 
useful  after  my  death,  if  possible,  in  form- 
ing and  advancing  other  young  men  that 
may  be  serviceable  to  their  country  in  both 
those  towns.  To  this  eud  I devote  two 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  of  which  I give 
one  thousand  thereof  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  tow'll  of  Boston,  in  Massachusetts,  and 
the  other  thousand  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  trust,  to  and 
for  the  uses,  intents,  and  purposes  herein- 
after mentioned  and  declared.”  The  sum 
thus  bequeathed  to  Boston  was  to  he  let 
out  upon  interest  at  tive  per  cent,  “to  such 
young  married  artificers,  under  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years,  as  have  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  said  town,  and  faithfully 
fulfilled  the  duties  required  iu  their  indent- 
ures, so  as  to  obtain  a good  moral  character 
from  at  least  tw*o  respectable  citizens,  who 
are  willing  to  become  their  sureties.”  Sums 
not  exceeding  sixty  pounds  nor  less  than  fif- 
teen were  thus  to  be  let  out  to  applicants, 
and  Franklin  anticipated  that  as  the  prin- 
cipal increased  it  would  be  borrowed  on  sim- 
ilar terms  by  other  towns  in  Massachusetts. 
He  provided,  moreover,  for  tbe  increase  of 
the  fund  by  establishing  that  at  the  end  of 
one  hundred  years,  when,  ns  he  calculated, 
the  fund  would  amount  to  £ 131,000,  £ 100,000 
were  to  l>e  expeuded  ou  public  works,  and 
the  remainder  again  used  ns  before  for  an- 
other century,  when  a final  distribution 
was  to  take  place  of  the  accrued  $4,610,000, 
which,  by  Franklin’s  arithmetic,  would  then 
be  at  the  disposition  of  the  trustees. 

This  fund  has  been  accumulating,  the 
amount  on  the  1st  of  February,  1878,  being 
$229,7*26  40,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  in- 
terest the  amount  anticipated  by  Frauklin 
w ill  very  nearly  have  been  reached  in  1892. 
Bnt  the  immediate  use  by  the  persons  for 
whose  benefit,  the  fund  was  established  is 
very  small,  at  the  last  account  only  nine 
persons  availing  themselves  of  it;  for  the 
conditions  imposed  by  Franklin  had  regard 
to  a state  of  things  fast  disappearing.  When 
he  was  a young  man,  and  apprenticed,  lie 
knew  how  far  a few  pounds  would  go  in 
starting  one  in  business;  but  where  are  we 
to  find  now  “young  married  artificers”  in 
Boston,  who  have  served  as  apprentices 
there,  and  can  find  sureties  for  a loan  of 
$300,  one-tenth  of  which,  with  interest,  is  to 
be  repaid  annually  ? Where  are  the  appren- 
tices f 
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The  old  system  of*  apprentices  required  n 
hoy  to  Re  hound  to  n insist er  for  a term  of 
years,  during  which  time  the  numter  was  to 
board  and  clothe  him,  to  teach  him  his  trade, 
and  to  give  him  »w.eij  other  education  »n 
\va.s  possible ; in  return  it  was  expeeted  that 
the  apprentice  would  spend  the  last  part  of 
his  term  in  labor  which  would  remunerate 
the  master.  The  ideal  master  kept  the  ap- 
prentice in  his  house  and  t reated  him  as  one 
of  the  family  ; the  ideal  apprentice  served 
his  time  faithfully,  was  obedient  to  his  mas- 
ter, ami  learned  thoroughly  his  trade.  But 
this  has  all  changed.  One  still  finds  ap- 
prentices here  and  there,  lmt  the  system  has 
disappeared.  The  greater  subdivision  of 
labor,  consequent  upon  the  introduction  of 
steam-power;  the  increasing  luxury'  of  the 
master,  separating  him  from  the  apprentice 
by  greater  social  distance;  “ the.  existing 
constitutional  aversion  of  the  race  to  being 
hound  to  any  body  to  do  any  thing’’ — these 
and  other  changes  in  our  more  complex  so- 
ciety have  caused  Hie  system  to  melt  away. 
In  place  of  it  we  can  only  say  that  children 
remain  longer  at  the  public  schools,  and 
then  pick  up  their  knowledge  of  t rade  almost 
tbrf iiifonsly.  The  ranks  are  partly  idled  by 
foreign  workmen,  and  mechanic?  employ* 
merits  are  avoided  if  possible.  So  it  is  that 
skilled  workmen  in  any  trade  seem  to  ho 
fewer  ami  fewer,  while  half-educated  young 
men  are  clamoring  for  places  as  clerks  or 
salesmen. 


Franklin  did  not  foresee  this  condition  of 
things,  lie  never  dreamed  that  in  his  na- 
tive city  a great  public  library  would  I'm 
resorted  te  by  crowds  of  school -children 
set  free  from  an  elaborate  system  of  edu- 
cation, and  that  the  mechanic  arts  would 
go  begging  for  work  men  capable  of  build- 
ing thoroughly  the  houses  in  which  the 
school  - children  were  gathered,  of  making 
the  desk*  at  Which  they  sat,  ami  of  printing 
the  books  which  they  read.  All  attentive 
observers  ha\e  been  aware  of  this  change, 
and  about  ten  years  ago  a committee  was 
appointed  by  the  Massaclinsct t s (iuiritable 
MeehaniCvS’  Association— the  highest  repre- 
sentative body  of  the  class  -to  consider  the 
relations  of  apprentice?*  to  their  masters,  in- 
cluding the  decay  of  the  apprentice  system, 
1 only  notice  this  report  fm  a single  point. 
It  takes  up  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the 
members  that  a mechanical  college  would 
mire  the  evil,  and  disposes  of  it  by  two  con- 
siderations; first,  that  this  could  be  possi- 
ble only  w ith  the  very  simplest  trades,  and 
then  that  it  would  not  he  practicable  to 
dispone  of  the  articles  made  by  t he  students 
who  were  learning  the  trades.  In  the  wide 
diversity  of  occupations,  and  in  the  fact 
that  labor  was  greatly  subdivided,  seemed 
to  lie  an  insuperable  objection  to  any  sys- 
tematic instruct  ion  in  trades  at  an  educa- 
tional institution;  and  then  suppose,  forex- 
ample,  that  watch-making  were  to  lie  taught 
at  such  a school,  how  expensive  the  edtica- 
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tmn  w * mi  HI  )x\  mul  how  unmarketable.  the 
product!: 

When  thi*  commit  fee  reported,  there  bud 

already  been  ill  operation  in  Bo&toti  tor  live 
or  six  yenra  a teehuph^HaJ  Hthmd— the 
M a>sa eh use t ia  Institute  of  Technology  — * 
which,  in  common  with  miinUir  schools  in 
other  parts  of  the  country, 
was  trying  in  it*  own  wav  to  ; y ^ 

bring  educatUm  distinctly*  to 
hear  upon  the  Mechanic  arts 
through  the  application  of 
KcHMifitie  methods,  it  hail 
long  been  shown  that  the 
very  simplest  oven pal  ions  of 
i mins  try  — * ngrieiilt  Uiv,  that 
is,  anil  tin*  mechanic  arts — 
d a knowledge  of Chem- 

:il*uet;  Uv  - 


in  instrnrtion  than  formerly,  pure  a class 
listened  to  lectures,  anil  saw  them  illustrated 
by  experiments  performed  in  their  presence 
by  t hr  I earlier  of  J he  class  ; grail  unity  special 
students  were  admit  ted  as  assistants  in  these 
experiment*  ami  in  the  laboratory ; then  it 
became  evident  how  important  to  1 he  stn- 


ical  mu!  physical  sc 
fore  they  emtfd  he  pursued 
w it  it  intelligence  and  success, 
ami  that  the  old  empirical 
methods  must  give  place  to 
scienri tic  laws.  The  Insti- 
tute  was  established  in  part 
for  this  purpose,  and  begtpi  at  •<  v 

once  to  operate  upon  a broad  * 

b:»sU.  the  srlo-ine  of  who  I,  - V. 

was  mainly  laid  down  by  the  ~ 
eminent  1 To  lessor  William  15. 

r-.  who  was  the  first  ' 

prtswdrtit  of  the  Institute,  IBmHHHH 

ami.  though  «noii  compelled  e 

by  ill  health  to  resign  that  of- 
lice,  has  al  w ays  Imeu  an  act  i ve  ffij  V 

inetnlver  id'  the  corporation. 

He  Inm  recently  resumed  the 
posit  i«*n  of  president.  In  tins  \ 

scheme  schools  were  to  bo  cm- 
tahlislo  d in  Mat  heniat  ies,  l)c-  ' 

>i^n.  I‘h\  sics,  Clicmisl  ! v.  and  - 
Geology.  These  schools  have 
since  been  more  minutely  sub- 
divided into  courses  in  Civil  and  Topograph- 
ical Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering, 
Geology  and  Mining  Engineering,  Building 
ami  Architecture,  Chemistry,  Metallurgy, 
Natural  History,  Physics,  Science  and  Lit- 
erature, Philosophy.  Indeed,  the  practical 
development  of  the  school  has  gradually 
caused  it  to  broaden  its  scheme  and  to  nim 
at  a rninpreheimivc  preparation  for  active 
life— a combined  collegiate  and  professional 
school,  xv'i th  the  omission  chiefly  of  the  an- 
cient languages. 

In  so  far  its  the  Institute  agrees  with  simi- 
lar schools.  I do  not  purpose  to  describe  it, 
hut  to  point  out  a certain  special  work  which 
It  lias  undertaken  first  in  this  country.  The 
*hep$  by  w hich  it  reached  the  interesting  ex- 
periment it  is  now  carrying  on  are  worth  no- 
tiehig.  especially  as  thUy  indicate  character- 
istics  of  tho  school  almost  peculiar  to  itself. 
Every  one  familiar  with  the  development  of 
the  Methods  in  teaching  chemistry  is  aware 
kuw  much  greater  part  the  laboratory  plays 


dent  was  the  Actual  performance  of  tin*  ex- 
perimentH  by  himself  ; now  the  experiments, 
the  tests,  and  the  w orking  out  of  problems 
begin  almost  immediately  upon  the  pres- 
en tat  hut  of  the  dements  of  the  study,  and 
constitute  a very  large  Alum*  in  tin*  course 
of  chemical  study,  so  that  wherever  the 
science  is  taught  thoroughly,  provision  is 
made  for  tlm  en fire  class,  together  or  by  sec- 
tions, to  perform  laboratory  work.  By  this 
means  a aharjipr  impression  is  made  of  the 
principles,  and  the  student,  whether  or  nut 
lie  ever  becomes  a profeaaional  chemist,  un- 
derstand** chemistry  with  a precision  and 
intelligence  unknow  n nmlei  the  old  system 
The  inexpensive  character  *>i  materials 
(til  illustration  in  rhemiMry  Una  rendered 
thin  method  a familiar  one,  but  there  is 
nothing  else,  in  the  science  which  serves  to 
separate  it  from  other  and  cognate  ones  in 
the  employment  of  the 'manipulatory  meth- 
od. To  the  Mass?iehusettH  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology belongs  the  credit  of  introducing  the 
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same  method  in  other  departments,  which 
had  hitherto  depended,  as  chemistry  for- 
merly did,  upon  text-books,  lectures,  and 
the  spectacle  of  experiments.  The  discov- 
ery that  this  method  was  practicable  was 
not.  an  accident,  but  the  legitimate  result 
of  applying  the  principles  laid  down  lucidly 
by  President  Rogers  in  “Objects  and  Plan 
of  an  Institute  of  Technology” — a pamphlet 
issued  when  the  school  was  first  proposed. 
The  following  paragraph  taken  from  that 
pamphlet  indicates  how  well  the  author 
grasped  an  idea  not  before  put  into  practi- 
cal operation : 

“ In  this  laboratory  it  is  proposed  to  pro- 
vide implements  and  apparatus  with  which 
the  student  may  be  exercised  in  a variety 
of  mechanical  and  physical  processes  and 
experiments.  Thus  he  may  learn  practical- 
ly the  methods  of  estimating  motors  and 
machines  by  the  dynamometer,  of  experi- 
menting on  the  flow  of  water  and  air  or 
other  gases,  and  of  testing  the  strength  of 
the  materials  used  in  construction.  He  may 
become  familiar  with  the  adjustments  and 
applications  of  the  microscope,  he  practiced 
in  observing  with  the  barometer,  thermom- 
eter, and  hygrometer,  and,  in  a room  fitted 
up  for  photometry,  may  learn  the  mode  of 
measuring  the  light  produced  by  gas  and 
other  sources  of  illumination,  and  the  value 
of  different  kinds  of  burners,  lamps,  and 
their  appendages.” 

To  Edward  C.  Pickering,  for  ten  years 
Professor  of  Physics  at  the  Institute,  and 
now  at  the  head  of  the  astronomical  ob- 
servatory of  Harvard  University,  belongs 
the  credit  of  carrying  out  into  regular  class- 
work  the  plan  suggested  by  President  Rog- 
ers. Under  his  direction  a laboratory  was 
fitted  up,  and  experimental  work  made  a 
constituent  part  of  the  student’s  work.  The 
Elements  of  Physical  Manipulation , published 
by  this  author,  contains  in  detail  the  work 
of  the  laboratory,  and  is,  indeed,  based  on 
the  manuscript  directions  to  students  in 
performing  their  various  experiments.  Pro- 
fessor Pickering’s  own  estimate  of  the  val- 
ue of  llie  course  pursued  is  one  of  emphatic 
confidence.  “A  student,”  he  says,  “accus- 
tomed to  learn  merely  from  books  acquires  a 
new  knowledge  of  physical  phenomena  when 
he  himself  proves  the  correctness  of  theo- 
retical laws  by  actual  experiment.  Facts 
thus  learned  are  also  far  more  easily  re- 
membered. An  interesting  feature  of  this 
method  of  teaching  is  the  rapid  improve- 
ment, especially  with  classes  that  have  had 
no  previous  laboratory  practice.  Such  a class 
during  their  first  hour  accomplish  almost 
nothing,  and  almost  discourage  both  them- 
selves and  their  instructor;  the  next  hour 
shows  an  improvement,  and  before  many 
weeks  experiments  are  readily  performed 
without  question  which  at  first  were  quite 
unintelligible  to  them.”  As  a more  definite 


statement  of  the  application  of  this  method 
in  the  work  of  the  more  advanced  studeuts, 
I quote  one  further  passage  from  a report 
mad©  by  Professor  Pickering  when  he  closed 
his  connection  with  the  school:  “The  stu- 
dents in  civil  engineering  and  architecture 
devote  two  hours  a week  to  work  in  the 
physical  laboratory  for  half  of  their  fourth 
year.  The  work  during  the  present  year 
serves  as  a type  of  that  previously  done. 
This  year  two  students  planned  and  built  a 
truss  of  a form  suitable  for  a roof,  and  meas- 
ured its  change  of  shape  under  various  loads. 
It  finally  broke  under  three  hundred  pounds, 
while  the  bars  of  which  it  was  formed  would 
not  have  horn©  a tenth  part  of  the  weight. 
Others  studied  the  laws  of  continuous  gird- 
ers, and  compared  the  deflections  with  those 
giveu  by  theory;  others  tested  a water  mo- 
tor, measuring  the  flow,  the  pressure,  the 
work  done,  the  speed,  and  other  elements, 
and  from  these  computed  the  efficiency ; oth- 
ers, again,  measured  the  strength  of  wires, 
the  force  required  to  strip  a nut  off  a holt, 
and  compared  the  effect  of  impact,  as  in  a 
pile-driver,  with  a dead- weight.  In  former 
years  several  excellent  models  of  bridges 
have  been  built  by  students,  and  these  arc 
now  used  for  tests  of  change  of  form  with 
varying  loads,  and  for  other  purposes.”  This 
statement,  it  is  true,  applies  to  the  study  of 
professional  physicists,  but  the  course  is 
based  upon  the  previous  experimental  one 
which  aims  at  general  culture.  The  same 
principle  which  applies  to  professional  ed- 
ucation is  regarded  in  the  study  of  general 
students,  on  precisely  the  same  ground,  it 
may  be  said,  that  drawing  constituted#  a 
means  of  general  culture,  while  on  thb  basis 
thus  laid  is  built  the  professional  work  of 
the  artist.  The  brilliant  success  attending 
Professor  Pickering’s  development  of  phys- 
ical manipulation  as  a means  of  teaching 
physics  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  the 
system  elsewhere. 

Now  leaving  those  departments,  like  chem- 
istry and  physics,  where  the  introduction  of 
the  system  of  laboratory  work  may  be  re- 
garded as  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating and  fixing  theory,  there  are  others 
in  which  such  work  seems  to  have  a more 
directly  economical  value,  and  no  consider- 
able demonstration  is  required  to  make  clear 
the  value  of  experiment  as  a part  of  the 
student’s  education.  The  courses  in  civil 
engineering  and  architecture  have  already 
been  referred  to  as  receiving  benefit  from  the 
physical  laboratory,  and  here  the  advantage 
is  obvious.  The  student  who  takes  the 
course  of  mechanical  engineering,  besides 
entering  the  physical  laboratory,  is  provided 
also  with  a mechanical  laboratory,  fitted 
w ith  steam-boilers,  superheaters, engine,  cal- 
orimeter, indicators,  pressure  gauges,  ther- 
mometers, an  accurately  constructed  mer- 
cury column,  and  all  the  usual  apparatus  for 
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producing  aim  using  steam  and  for  testing  its  Wliafc  thou  would  be  the  natural  relation 
nature  and  action.  This  apparatus  is  handled  of  hand-work  and  head-work  ! Plainly,  as 


by  the  student  as  a part  of  his  regular  work 
in  connection  with  his  studies,  precisely  as 
in  chemistry  and  physics  he  goes  into  the 
laboratories  and  confirms  his  theoretical 
knowledge  by  manipulation.  The  student 
in  mining  and  metallurgy,  in  connection 
with  the  usual  lectures  illustrated  by  mod- 
els, is  sent  into  laboratories  where  he  has 
the  practice  of  working  of  ores  in  quantity, 
and  on  a small  scale  subjects  them  to  the 
same  inodes  of  treatment  as  have  been  adopt- 
ed at  the  best  mining  and  metallurgical  es- 
tablishments. The  apparatus  for  this  pur- 
pose isextensive,andpermitsfnll  illustration 
of  all  important  processes.  A sufficiently 
large  quantity  of  ore  is  assigned  to  each  stu- 
dent, who  tirst  examines  it  for  its  compo- 
nent minerals,  sorts  and  samples  it,  and  de- 
termines its  value  and  character  by  analysis 
and  assays,  and  makes  such  other  prelimi- 
nary examinations  ns  serve  to  indicate  the 
proper  mode  of  treatment.  He  then  treats 
the  given  quantity,  makes  a careful  exami- 
nation of  the  products  at  each  step  of  the 
process,  ascertains  the  amount  of  power, 
water,  chemicals,  fuel,  and  labor  expended, 
wherever  practicable,  and  thus  learns  ap- 
proximately the  effectiveness  and  economy 
of  the  method  adopted.  Each  student  is  as- 
sisted in  working  his  ore  by  his  classmates, 
who  have  an  opportunity  in  this  way  to  run 
the  Ixiiler,  engine,  machines,  and  furnaces; 
and  the  whole  work  is  carried  on  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  an  instructor,  so 
that  no  student  is  allowed  to  experiment 
idlf^lut  all  his  work  is  a direct  educative 
process. 

In  all  these  respects,  in  laboratory  instruc- 
tion in  physics  as  a part  of  the  required 
course  of  each  candidate  for  a degree,  in  ar- 
chitecture, in  the  mining  and  metallurgical 
laboratories  for  the  working  of  ores  in  quan- 
tities, and  in  the  laboratory  for  teaching 
the  nature  and  use  of  steam,  the  Institute 
claims  to  have  led  the  way.  The  system  in- 
volved runs  through  all  practicable  courses, 
and  rests  upou  the  doctrine  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  band  is  co-ordinate  with  the 
education  of  the  mind.  The  application  of 
this  doctrine  in  chemistry  was  early  made, 
and  shown  to  be  most  economical  both  to 
teacher  and  student  when  carried  on  in 
classes.  Physics  fallowed  chemistry,  mul  in 
any  scheme  of  technological  education  these 
two  sciences  would  be  regarded  as  necessary 
bases  both  for  general  culture  aud  for  pro- 
fessional knowledge.  The  steps  naturally 
followed  by  which  the  same  method  was 
applied  to  professional  studies  in  architect- 
ure, mechanical  engineering,  civil  engineer- 
ing, mining,  and  metallurgy.  Here  more 
time  won  hi  be  expended  upon  head-work 
and  less  upon  haud-work.  What  if  we  were 
to  go  bock  to  the  rudimentary  education  f 


the  faculty  of  observation  precedes  that  of 
reflection,  the  student  in  the  earlier  part  of 
liis  course  would  use  bis  bands  and  bis  eyes 
more — that  is,  w’ould  give  a larger  propor- 
tion of  bis  time  to  any  manipulatory  work 
than  in  the  later  processes. 

Now,  after  this  examination  of  a school 
w'hicli  recognizes  the  relation  of  hand- work 
to  head-work  in  its  various  courses,  and  has 
carried  the  system  in  directions  hitherto  un- 
traversed, I return  to  the  questions  with 
w hich  the  paper  opened.  Does  such  a course 
meet  the  practical  difficulty  presented  of  a 
decline  in  the  mechanic  arts  ? If  the  ap- 
prentice system  is  fading  out,  does  such  a 
system  of  technical  education  take  its  place  ? 
In  a degree  the  systematic  study  of  technol- 
ogy arrests  the  decline  in  the  mechanic  arts 
by  bringing  into  the  complex  order  of  mod- 
ern manufacture  a trained  intelligence  capa- 
ble of  discovering  new  applications  of  sci- 
entific law's,  and  of  taking  advantage  of 
unexpected  changes  in  conditions  of  ma- 
terial life.  The  system,  too,  helps  to  de- 
termine more  rapidly  than  apprenticeship 
could  the  aptitude  of  the  individual  lor 
the  higher  technical  pursuits,  although  un- 
der both  systems  mastership  is  necessarily 
determined  in  great  part  by  moral  consider- 
ations. 

So  then,  while  the  apprentice  system  fur- 
nished the  skilled  mechanics,  and  out  of 
this  body  rose,  by  selection,  the  master  me- 
chanics, the  technical  education  furnished 
by  such  a system  as  I have  outlined  tends 
to  the  higher  education  of  the  mechanic 
and  to  discourage  the  common  artisan.  The 
apprentice  system  can  not  be  revived;  the 
technical  education  does  not  make  the  body 
of  ordinary  mechanics.  From  what  source, 
then,  are  we  to  look  for  them  t The  trades 
themselves,  so  far  from  encouraging  learn- 
ers, rather  slam  the  door  in  the  face  of  those 
who  ask  admission;  the  public  schools  give 
a mental  training  which  ought  to  make  one 
a better  workman  who  waits  until  he  has 
passed  through  them  before  applying  him- 
self to  an  art,  yet  the  public  schools  foster 
also  a disinclination  to  manual  labor,  anil 
the  boy  w ho  has  figured  colossal  fortunes  in 
bis  arithmetic  examples  is  more  eager  to 
make  tlie  same  through  the  commercial 
transactions  which  those  examples  suppose 
than  by  the  patient  labor  and  economy  of  a 
wage-receiving  workman. 

1 have  asked  this  question  persistently, 
because  I think  the  answ'er  is  at  hand,  not 
yet  conclusively  shown,  but  with  great  prob- 
ability, and  it  comes  with  propriety  from 
the  very  Institute  which  we  have  already 
seen  to  be  active  in  its  trial  of  new  methods 
in  scientific  education.  That  the  Institute 
has  found  the  answer  has  been  in  this  case, 
also,  no  hap -hazard  or  fortuitous  circum- 
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stance,  but  the  result  of  a concentration  of 
interest  upon  this  very  subject.  The  Insti- 
tute has  an  impersonal  sound : let  me  now 
substitute  with  justice  the  name  of  the  late 
president,  Mr.  J.  D.  Runkle,  who  has  been 
the  enthusiastic  organizer  of  the  new  sys- 
tem which  is  now  ou  trial  at  the  Institute. 
He  considered  that  the  establishment  of  the 
school  originally  through  the  appropriation 
to  it  by  the  State  of  funds  derived  from  the 
sale  of  public  lands  by  act  of  Congress  in 
aid  of  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  me- 
chanic arts,  and  military  science  and  tactics, 
rendered  it  eminently  proper  that  the  Insti- 
tute should  expend  its  greatest  forco  upon 
instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts.  Agricul- 
ture was  already  jfrovided  for  by  the  State 
Agricultural  School,  and  military  science 
and  tactics  formed  a regular  part  of  the  in- 
struction in  both  institutions.  The  whole 
plan  of  the  Institute,  including  as  it  does  a 
society  of  arts,  a school,  and  a museum,  lent 
emphasis  to  this  view  of  the  function  of  the 
school,  and  he  watched  with  special  care 
experiments  carried  on  ill  this  direction  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  It  was  with 
this  in  mind  that  he  went  to  Philadelphia, 
in  company  with  other  officers  of  the  Insti- 
tute and  with  a large  portion  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  visited  the  Exhibition  in  1876. 
There  he  saw  what  he  at  once  felt  to  be  a 
practical  solution  of  the  most  important 
problem  of  practical  mechanism  for  engi- 
neers. The  question  as  he  put  it  to  him- 
self was,  Can  a system  of  shop-work  in- 
struction be  devised  of  sufficient  range  aud 
quality,  which  will  not  consume  more  time 
than  ought  to  be  spared  from  the  indispen- 
sable studies?  And  the  auswer  which  lie 
found  in  the  exhibit  made  by  the  Imperial 
Technical  Schools  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow — consisting  entirely  of  collections 
of  tools  and  samples  of  shop-work  by  stu- 
dents— seemed  to  be  an  affirmative. 

“The  Russian  system,”  in  Mr.  Runkle’s 
words,  “ is  a fundamental  analysts  of  the 
problem  of  practical  mechanism,  and  con- 
sists in  teaching  the  theory  and  use  of  tools 
to  classes  of  students  in  the  same  orderly 
and  progressive  way  in  which  any  other 
subject  is  taught,  with  the  same  supervis- 
ion and  instruction  of  a specially  qualified 
teacher  holding  each  student  to  the  same 
account,  and  giving  him  the  same  credit  as 
in  other  studies.”  It  would  be  possible  to 
give  in  detail  the  history  and  practice  of  the 
system  where  it  has  been  carried  to  its  best 
results,  in  the  school  shops  of  Moscow  and 
St.  Petersburg ; but  since  the  system  has 
been  incorporated  with  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  I content  myself 
with  a statement  of  its  operation  there. 
Apart  from  the  opportunity  given  to  me- 
chanical engineers  to  acquire  manual  in- 
struction, there  is  a regular  two  years*  course 
in  the  School  of  Mechanic  Arts,  the  students 


in  which — coming,  say,  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
years — are  required  to  pass  an  examination 
in  arithmetic,  including  the  metric  system, 
geography,  spelling,  punctuation,  English 
composition,  and  American  history.  A table 
of  the  two  years*  course  will  assist  the  read- 
er in  understanding  the  aim  of  the  school: 


FI  CUT  YEAS. 

Viimbtr  ol 
F!xerri**«. 

(loon  wi 
W*l, 

Shop  Instruction 

120 

12 

Algebra  (first  half  of  the  year)  . 

. . ! 75 

ft 

Plant*  Geometry  (second  hall)  . . 

75 

5 

English  Lnutruage 

90 

3 

Mechanical  Drawing 

..1  90 

S 

liEOONl*  YEAS. 

Shop  Instruction  

..!  120 

12 

I Algebra  finished  (fit>t  half) 

45 

3 

Solid  Geometry  (second  half)  .. 

45 

3 

Elementary  Physics 

6) 

2 

English 

90 

3 

Mechanical  Drawing . . 

9) 

S 1 

By  reference  to  this  table  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  each  year  twelve  hours  a week  an* 
given  to  manual  instruction,  eight  hours 
to  mechanical  drawing,  and  the  remainder, 
thirteen  and  eleven  respectively  iu  the  two 
years,  to  mathematics,  elementary  physics, 
and  English.  The  training  of  the  hand 
holds  the  larger  place.  Now  let  us  see  in 
what  this  shop  instruction  consists.  It  will 
help  us,  to  understand,  first,  that  it  is  not 
designed  to  instruct  one  iu  trade,  but  iu  art; 
that  a graduate  of  the  school  is  a carpenter 
or  founder  only  as  a graduate  of  a law  school 
is  a lawyer.  The  law  student  must  still  ac- 
quire the  practice  of  law  in  the  courts,  as  a 
student  who  has  completed  his  course  here 
in  mechanics  is  equipped  with  principles, 
and  so  familiarized  with  the  alphabet4«if 
mechanism ; lie  is  then  able  to  apply* Ills 
knowledge  in  construction.  But  in  learn- 
ing these  principles  he  has  learned  them 
through  his  lingers  as  well  as  through  his 
brain. 

The  Institute  has  provided  a one-story 
building  for  its  school  shops,  iu  one  portion 
of  which,  by-the-way,  is  an  apartment  fitted 
up  fortlie  interesting  woman’s  chemical  lab- 
oratory now  in  successful  operation.  The 
art  courses  are  as  follows : 

In  \Vno*|.  In  Iron.  f Iu  IVitiln*. 

1.  Carpentry  uml  1.  Vise-work.  tl.  Designing. 

Joinery.  12.  Verging.  12.  Pattern  - wcav-, 

2.  Wood-turning.  3.  Foundry-work.!  iug. 

3.  Pattern  - mnk-  4.  'Machine  - tool-:3.  Dyeing. 

I ing. ; work. | 

One  course  will  suffice  to  explain  the  process 
of  instruction,  aud  I take  that  iu  vise-work,  as 
having  been  most  fully  worked  out.  It  w as 
the  first  to  be  established,  and  has  thus  had 
the  longest  trial,  so  that  results  can  be  more 
confidently  affirmed  of  it.  Of  its  practical 
character,  it  is  enough  to  remind  the  reader 
that  it  applies  in  the  trades  of  blacksmith, 
tool-maker,  gunsmi  th,  die-sinker,  iron-mould- 
make^*,  lock-smith,  machinist,  tinsmith,  brass- 
finisher,  jeweller,  and  of  the  makers  of  phil- 
osophical, nautical,  musical,  and  engineering 
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instrument*.  The*  shop  contains  four  lieavy 
l»e»iebe!M*iteli  e^grhteeu  feet  long,  and  to  each 
bench eight  v j se*  me  attached.  At  each  vise 
there  are  four  drawers,  each  large  enough  to 


Hunt  her  form:  the  students  iirv  hot  taught 
the  trades  of  blnoksmit h,  tooi- maker,  etc., 
hut  they  are  taught  the  fundamental  pTne- 
csses  which  apply  in  vise-avork  to  sdl  these 
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mm 


hold  ail  t lie  tools  needed  by  the  student  at  | trades,  'fhese  are  tiling, ehipping. 

any  one  time,  so  that  the  shop  is  equipped  ! sawing,  scraping,  breast- drilling,  tupping, 
for  four  veetiouH  of  thirty-two  Mudtoit&cuch,  | etc,  In  learning  to  use  the  tools  required 
Thirty- two.  is  as  large  a ehiss  ins  a biugle ; tire  students  are  furnished  with  typh/al 
teac  her  ean  properly  iiistruet.  j forms,  carefully  provided  and  arranged  to 

To  recur  again  to  what  has  been  said  in  I exhibit  the  progressive  steps  of  the  art. 
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His  atteution  is  given  not  to  constructing  a 
piece  of  work,  but  to  studying  the  processes 
by  which  a whole  class  of  similar  work  is 
constructed,  by  means  of  a typical  form.  In 
performing  his  work  the  student  is  supplied 
with  the  necessary  tools  required  from  time 
to  time — tiles  of  various  degrees,  hack  saw, 
tile  card,  squares,  calipers,  and  cold-chisels. 
The  first  course  in  vise- work,  which  includes 
tiling,  chipping,  and  sawing,  consists  of  thir- 
ty lessons  of  four  hours  each,  three  lessons 
per  week.  A series  of  twenty-two  designs 
is  prepared,  graded  from  filing  to  line  iu 
cast  iron  to  free-hand  filing  w ith  hand-vise, 
the  material  being  stepl  wire. 

The  arrangement  of  the  series  is  made 
with  reference  to  the  educative  value  of 
the  steps  taken.  The  student  having  learn- 
ed one  process,  is  not  kept  at  w ork  repeat- 
ing that,  but  is  led  forward  to  the  next  proc- 
ess based  upon  that  which  he  has  acquired. 
Herein  lies  the  marked  difference  between 
the  education  which  the  student  receives 
in  such  a school  and  that  which  he  receives 
in  a shop — a machinist’s  shop,  for  instance. 
There,  once  he  has  learned  to  do  a thiug 
well,  he  is  kept  at  work  upon  it,  because  his 
labor  is  useful  to  his  employer;  here,  once 
he  has  learned  a process,  he  is  advanced  an- 
other degree,  because  his  education,  and 
not  his  availability,  is  the  primary  consid- 
eration. The  master’s  work  is  like  that  of 
a teacher  in  drawing — moving  about  among 
the  pupils  and  correcting  defects  of  method 
and  practice.  His  inspection  of  the  work 
done  must  be  the  means  of  determining  the 
progress  and  success  of  the  pupil ; and  here 
lias  been  introduced  an  ingenious  and  nota- 
ble scheme  for  determining  with  great  ex- 
actness the  results  in  each  case.  An  analy- 
sis is  made  beforehand  of  each  piece  of  work 
to  be  done,  and  certain  points  established, 
which  determine  the  several  qualities  of 
the  student’s  execution,  and  these  points 
are  posted,  that  the  student  may  know  what 
excellence  he  is  to  work  up  to.  For  exam- 
ple, the  first  piece  of  work  given  the  class 
is  a rectangular  piece  of  cast  iron,  which  is 
to  be  tiled  to  line.  Each  student  has  for 
use  a ten-inch  hand  bastard  file,  a ten-inch 
hand  second-cut  file,  an  eight-inch  hand 
smooth  tile,  and  a four-and-a-half-inch  try 
square.  The  design  of  the  task  is  to  teach 
the  use  of  the  three  large  coarse  flat  fires 
only,  as  they  follow  each  other  iu  obtaining 
a plane  surface;  and  at  the  same  time  not 
only  the  use  of  these  tools  is  taught,  but 
the  utmost  care  and  accuracy  of  finish  are 
required:  the  tiles  are  like  the  pupil’s  pen- 
cils in  mechanical  drawing;  the  excellence 
of  his  work  is  in  its  precision.  The  inspec- 
t ion  of  the  w ork  is  based  on  this  analysis : 

Point  No.  1.  Filed  lo  line  nn  one  side  ...  20  per  cent. 
“ No.  2.  Filed  to  line  on  other  side. . 20  “ 

“ No.  3.  Filed  straight  lengthwise.. . 20  “ 

44  No.  4.  Filed  gtraight  crosswise  ...  20  “ 

44  No.  5.  No  cross-murks  . 20  4* 


The  student,  iu  this  case,  sees  that  the  five 
movements,  so  to  speak,  by  which  he  exe- 
cutes his  task  are  equally  important,  and 
his  work  is  judged  in  detail  by  the  perfec- 
tion which  he  has  attained  iu  each  point. 
This  is  a very  simple  illustration,  as  it  is 
the  first  step  in  a series.  The  first  lesson 
iu  the  shop  has  been  taken,  aud  a single 
piece  of  work  completed.  If  we  take  the 
student  when  he  lias  had  fifteen  lessons, 
extending  over  five  weeks,  we  find  that  he 
has  passed  from  filing  to  line  to  templet- 
work,  sawing  and  filing  to  free-hand  filing, 
and  now  has  reached  the  fourth  general  di- 
vision, that  of  fitting.  Here  he  has  a piece 
given  which  w ill  occupy  him  a week — three 
lessons  of  four  hours  each. 

Filially,  the  last  exercise  iu  the  course, 
requiring  five  hours,  is  to  make  a screw’  from 
steel  wire,  and  the  tools  given  him  are  a 
hand-vise  aud  calipers  and  these  tiles : ten- 
inch  hand  second-cut-,  five-inch  half-round 
smooth,  five-inch  three  square,  six-inch  half- 
round  superfine,  seven-inch  hand  superfiue. 
The  analysis  is  made  up  of  six  points : 


Point  No.  1.  Threads  equal  distance  apart.  30  perceut. 

44  No.  2.  Threads  of  equal  depth 30  44 

44  No.  3.  Point  in  centre 10  44 

44  No.  4.  Threads  not  to  lean  either 

way 20  44 

44  No.  5.  Sides  of  threads  straight  bev- 
elled   ft 

44  No.  fl.  No  bunches  or  grooves ft  44 


100 

Now’  in  the  Selection  of  pieces  of  work  re- 
gard is  had  to  a regular  progression  in  elab- 
orateness, each  process  built  upon  the  pre- 
vious series,  and  at  the  close  the  student 
has  to  show*  twenty-two  pieces  of  work  as 
specimens  of  his  skill.  He  has  become  fa- 
miliarized w’ith  the  use  and  powers  of  tw  en- 
ty-nine different  tools  of  fundamental  val- 
ue; aud  through  the  w hole  he  has,  by  these 
analyses  of  his  work,  been  steadily  and  sci- 
entifically traiued  in  the  perfection  of  parts 
and  in  the  relative  value  of  all  the  process- 
es of  his  w’ork.  The  inspection  is  ostensibly 
to  establish  the  rank  of  the  student’s  work, 
but  its  greatest  value  is  iu  constantly  keep- 
ing before  the  student  an  absolute  standard 
of  perfection,  and  in  opening  to  him  the 
perfect  parts  which  make  up  the  whole. 

The  same  principles  of  a progressive  series 
and  an  analytical  inspection  are  carried  out 
in  the  other  shops,  and  by  this  ineaus  there 
is  a concentration  of  educative  force  just 
where  it  is  most  required  iu  the  mechanic 
arts,  training  the  eye  aud  the  brniu  aud  the 
hand  at  one  ami  the  same  time  to  patient, 
intelligent,  economical,  and  skillful  labor. 
Moreover,  the  tasks  upon  which  this  energy 
is  expended  are  typical  tasks,  which  disclose 
the  grammar  of  mechanics,  and  furnish  the 
student  with  a basis  of  observation  upon 
w’liich  to  erect  afterward  substantial  theories 
and  computatious.  The  apparatus  in  con- 
nection w’ith  the  shops  is  especially  valuable, 
as  it  comprises  a unique  collection  of  models 
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wisdom  with  which  we  arranged  a course 
iu  mechanics  for  one  who  was  always  to 
be  an  artisan  by  the  very  limitations  of  his 
nature,  and  for  one  who  was  to  make  com- 
binations, to  superintend,  to  use  his  head 
more  than  his  hands,  would  consist  iu  giving 
the  former  a hand  education,  liberalized  by 
a mental  culture  associated  with  it,  and  the 
latter  a head  education,  fixed  and  illustra- 
ted iu  certain  details  and  typical  processes 
by  a culture  of  his  hands  in  the  actual  man- 
agement of  tools. 

The  educational  problem  which  the  Insti- 
tute has  assumed  lies  in  this  direction,  and 
every  one  will  wish  it  good  luck  iu  its  ex- 
perimental solution;  but,  after  all,  we  can 
not  help  feeling  that  the  chances  for  a high 
education  in  mechanical  engineering  are 
not  likely  to  diminish ; there  are  always 
active  minds  engaged  in  adjusting  the  best 
courses  of  instruction  in  that  direction,  and 
active  minds  seizing  upon  the  means  thus 
ottered.  The  problem  which  appeals  most 
strongly  to  our  interest  is  that  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  education  in  the  mechanic  arts. 
Again  we  come  back  to  the  question  which 
has  been  asked  more  than  once  in  this  paper: 
Apprenticeship  having  disappeared,  what 
can  our  enlightenment  offer  in  its  placet 
Was  there  auy  thing  better  than  the  old  re- 
lation of  master  and  apprentice,  and  can  we 
show  any  substitute  now  worth  considering, 
a substitute  which  shall  give  us  skilled  me- 
chanics instead  of  iguorant,  half- trained, 
and  incompetent  workmen  f 

The  old  relatiou  of  master  and  apprentice 
at  its  best  was  a good  and  sound  one,  but  w ill 
any  one  assert  that  the  apprentice  learned 
his  trade  iu  the  most  economical  and  most 
thorough  fashion!  How  could  lie,  when  his 
education  w'as  not  the  first,  but  a secondary, 
consideration  f Take,  for  example,  the  con- 
dition of  an  apprentice  in  a printing-office. 
Is  it  to  be  considered  that  he  will  learn  his 
trade  as  quicklj*  as  if  he  were  actually  go- 
ing to  school  to  learn  it  f If  he  were  at 
school  learning  to  set  type,  he  would  not, 
for  example,  he  occupied  hour  after  hour 
with  picking  over  type,  or  doing  the  sundry 
petty  offices  which  bring  iu  him  no  return  of 
education.  He  is  able  to  move  only  so  fast 
as  the  convenience  of  the  office  permits;  and 
w hen  the  relation  is  not  at  its  best,  the  ap- 
prentice w as  and  is  very  ill  placed  for  learn- 
ing a trade.  But  the  apprentice  system  has 
substantially  disappeared,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  discover  a substitute  which 
shall  harmonize  w ith  the  existing  order  of 
society  and  trade.  Certainly  nothing  in 
the  country  lias  yet  been  offered  so  prac- 
tical aud  reasonable  as  such  a course  of 
study  as  we  find  laid  down  in  the  school  of 
mechanic  arts.  It  presumes,  indeed,  a com- 
pletion of  the  grammar-school  course  in  the 
city,  but  the  delay  iu  entering  upon  one's 
trade  thus  caused  is  more  than  compensated 


by  the  thoroughness  of  preparation  ob- 
tained. 

The  course  introduced  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  may  be  taken, 
then,  as  a solution,  so  far  as  it  goes,  of  the 
problem  presented.  Yet  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  experiment  there  tried 
under  favorable  auspices  will  not  be  con- 
fined to  a single  Institute,  nor  to  the  class 
of  schools  to  which  the  Institute  belongs. 
If  I am  right  iu  my  measure  of  its  place  in 
technical  education,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  school  shop  is  most  appropri- 
ate in  a school  of  technology  like  the  Insti- 
tute. We  may  heartily  thank  the  Institute 
for  leadiug  the  way,  but  if  we  are  w ise,  we 
shall  relieve  it  of  a care  which  is  in  danger 
of  withdrawing  it  somewhat  from  its  higher 
w ork.  The  School  of  Mechanic  Arts  has  the 
advantage  at  the  Institute  of  an  existing 
organization  devoted  so  far  to  similar  ends 
that  material  and  teachers  cau  be  econom- 
ically supplied.  Yet  the  system  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  these  helps,  aud  we  are  able  to 
call  in  illustration  from  another  independent 
source,  singularly  useful  in  confirming  the 
necessity  and  advantage  of  such  a course  of 
manual  instruction. 

There  exists  in  Boston  an  Industrial 
School  Association,  which  was  organized  iu 
December,  1876,  as  the  result  of  experiments 
which  had  for  some  time  been  carried  on. 
Since  its  formation  it  has  made  some  very 
interesting  trials  iu  the  direction  taken  by 
the  School  of  Mechanic  Arts.  It  was  re- 
solved to  undertake  a course  of  instruction 
in  the  use  of  the  common  wood- working 
hand  tools,  w hich  would  teach  primary  arts 
of  the  carpenter,  the  joiner,  the  ship-build- 
er, aud  the  cabinet-maker.  A competent 
committee  has  draw  n up  a series  of  primary 
lessons,  and  these  lessons  are  undergoing 
the  test  of  actual  use  in  the  school.  The 
city  has  allowed  the  use  of  a ward-room, 
and  there,  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings 
of  each  w eek,  the  school  has  been  held.  The 
room  is  provided  with  w ork-benches,  allow- 
ing to  each  boy  a space  for  his  work  four 
feet  in  length  and  two  aud  a half  iu  width. 
Each  bench  is  furnished  with  a vise  with 
common  wooden  jaws  and  an  iron  screw*,  a 
drawer  with  lock  and  key,  iu  which  the  tools 
are  kept,  and  a gas-burner  with  movable 
arm.  The  bench  regulations  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  boys  are  as  follows: 

1.  Be  at  your  bench  at  seven  o’clock,  according  to 
your  number. 

2.  I)o  not  leave  your  bench  without  permission. 

3.  Give  all  your  attention  to  your  own  work.  Do 
not  notice  any  thing  others  art}  doing,  unless  requested 
to  do  so. 

4.  Make  no  unnecessary  noise,  snch  ns  whistling,  etc. 

5.  Keep  your  bench  neat,  and  do  not  deface  it  in  any 
way. 

G.  After  work  place  nil  yonr  tools  and  other  equip- 
ments in  your  drawer,  according  to  your  number,  and 
return  the  key  to  teacher. 

7.  Every  boy  will  be  held  accountable  for  the  tools 
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placed  at  hia  bench  for  hia  nee,  according  to  hia  num- 
ber. 

The  first  eleven  of  the  primary  lessons 
cover  the  following  points  in  the  use  of  ele- 
mentary tools : 

1.  Cross-cut  saw.— i Sawing  to  line. 

2.  Hammer. — Striking  square  blows. 

3.  Splitting  saw.— Sawing  to  line. 

4.  Jack-plane. — Smoothing  rough  surfaces. 

8.  Hammer.— Driving  nails  vertically. 

4.  Splitting  saw.— Sawing  at  exact  angles  to  upper 
surface. 

7.  Jack-plane.— Setting  the  plane-iron. 

8.  Hammer.— Driving  nails  horizontally. 

9.  Bit  and  brace,— Boring  in  exact  positions. 

10.  Mallet  and  chisel. — Mortising. 

11.  Jack-plane.— Producing  surfaces  which  intersect 
at  exact  angles. 

The  system  of  analyses,  as  explained  in 
the  vise-work  at  the  Institute,  is  followed 
here.  The  Russian  system  holds  iu  both 
cases,  aud  the  entire  class  is  instrncted  si- 
multaneously in  each  lesson.  If  space  per- 
mitted, it  would  be  interesting  to  give  in 
detail  the  first  lesson,  devoted  to  sawing  to 
line.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  intends 
the  analysis  of  every  movement  made  in  this 
apparently  simple  process — measuring,  pla- 
cing of  trestles  and  board,  lining  with  try 
square,  holding  saw,  placing  saw,  drawing 
stroke,  pushing  stroke,  finishing,  with  all 
auxiliary  matters,  such  as  watching  the  saw, 
pressure,  and  correction  of  deviation. 

Here,  then,  is  a similar  experiment  car- 
ried on  by  a philanthropic  association,  tak- 
ing boys  in  their  leisure  evenings  and  giv- 
ing them  the  mechanical  instruction  which 
they  are,  as  a rule,  so  eager  to  acquire; 
while  the  attendance  is  voluntary,  it  is  also 
necessarily  limited,  as  the  experiment  is 
carried  on  iu  a single  room.  Before  this 
school  was  started,  however,  and  before  the 
Rnssian  system  was  introduced  into  the  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  many  of  the  movers 
in  the  enterprise  had  already  carried  on 
what  was  popularly  known  as  the  “ Whit- 
tling School,”  where,  by  a similar  series  of 
lessons,  instruction  was  given  iu  wood-carv- 
ing, and  so  successful  was  the  experiment 
that  it  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a 
day  school  of  carving  and  modelling,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Woman’s  Educational 
Association,  where  instruction  is  now  given 
in  modelling,  casting,  and  carving  for  five 
honrs  a day  for  five  days  in  a week  during 
eight  months  in  the  year. 

To  what,  now,  does  all  this  tend?  The 
members  of  the  Indnstrial  School  Association 
make  no  secret  of  their  desire  that  in  some 
form  this  element  of  manual  instruction 
should  he  incorporated  into  the  system  of 
public-school  education.  Nor  are  the  signs 
wanting  that  public  sentiment  looks  in  that 
direction.  There  has  been  of  late  years  a 
growing  disposition  to  criticise  onr  public 
schools  on  the  ground  that  they  attempt  too 
tnnch,  and  offer  a course  of  instruction  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  practical  use  of  the 
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graduate ; that  knowledge  and  not  training 
is  made  the  end  sought,  and  that  in  the  de- 
sire to  secure  a high  organization,  individu- 
al powers  and  tastes  are  disregarded.  Cer- 
tainly the  machinery  of  our  public  schools 
has  grown  more  complex  and  costly,  and  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  children  who  leave 
them  are  confused  oftentimes  with  knowl- 
edge rather  than  athlcticized  by  training  in 
elements  of  mental  power.  To  a too  intel- 
lectual training  certain  offsets  have  gradu- 
ally been  introduced.  The  introduction  of 
drawing  as  a regular  part  of  education  has 
been  a marked  advance  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, although  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
it  are  still  under  discussion.  The  introduc- 
tion of  mnsic  iu  more  systematic  form  came 
earlier,  and  was  a very  important  sign  of 
educational  progress.  Latterly  sewing  has 
been  introduced  with  marked  results  for 
good,  and  the  chief  regret  of  its  friends  has 
been  that  there  was  not  some  universal  im- 
plement like  the  needle  iu  the  use  of  which 
boys  might  be  trained. 

Now,  in  sewing,  a twofold  advantage  is 
secured.  The  training  of  the  hand  aud  the 
eye  follows,  much  as  it  does  in  drawing.  Of 
the  great  number  of  boys  and  girls  who 
leave  our  schools  with  a fair  use  of  the  pen- 
cil, how  few  ever  add  to  their  livelihood  by 
drawing,  yet  the  capacity  to  draw  has  been 
something  more  to  them  than  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a new  power;  it  has  been  a training 
of  the  eye  and  the  hand.  Then  the  child 
who  passes  in  our  public  schools  through 
all  the  stages  from  threading  a needle  to 
cutting  out  a dress  is  supplied  with  an 
economy  of  power  far  more  useful,  in  the 
lower  sense,  than  the  art  of  drawing  is  to 
her. 

It  is  this  twofold  advantage  which  would 
be  secured  for  boys  could  the  sewing  which 
their  sisters  are  taught  in  the  public  schools 
be  represented  in  their  case  by  the  more 
complex  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools. 
There  is  no  simple  tool  for  them  like  the 
needle— the  jackknife  hardly  answers — and 
therefore  the  problem  is  a more  difficult  one; 
bnfc  the  principle  is  the  same,  and  the  prac- 
tical solution  of  the  problem  is  to  bo  found 
in  the  direction  of  the  experiment  which  I 
have  described  iu  this  paper.  The  School 
of  Mechanic  Arts  at  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology is  now  supplementary  to  public- 
school  instruction  ; the  school  of  carpentry 
carried  on  by  the  Industrial  School  Associa- 
tion is  an  evening  school,  to  which  public- 
school  boys  may  go.  It  may  be  that  the 
experiment  must  be  continued  by  volun- 
teer associations — the  Massac hnsetts  Char- 
itable Mechanics’  Association  might  well 
undertake  the  charge — but  it  is  very  likely 
that  the  claims  of  the  school  shops  will  be 
urged  one  of  these  days  upon  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  & constituent  place  in  the 
public -school  system.  It  is  noticeable,  by- 
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the- way,  how  clearly  it  already  fits  into  the 
department  of  drawing.  Children  resort- 
ing to  the  Whittling  School,  who  had  been 
trained  in  industrial  drawing  in  the  gram- 
mar schools,  were  quite  competent  to  make 
their  own  patterns.  As  an  illustration,  one 
of  the  teachers  said  that  he  took  some  of 
the  patterns  from  the  drawing-book  of  his 
own  child. 

Whenever  this  question  arises  for  final 
answer,  it  will  be  found  closely  connected 
on  either  side  with  two  questions  which 
people  are  beginning  to  ask.  Manual  in- 
struction as  an  element  in  common-school 
education  finds  a singular  alliance  with  the 
Kindergarten  method,  which  is  also  passing 
through  its  experimental  phase,  and  de- 
manding recognition  in  the  public  schools. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  the 
State  should  not  be  burdened  with  the  task 
of  giving  high-school  education  to  the  se- 
lect few  who  can  avail  themselves  of  it. 
By  a fiction  we  speak  of  our  system  of  pub- 
lic schools  ascending  from  the  primary  to 
the  high  school,  and  crowned  by  the  college 
and  university;  we  aro  misled  by  this  spe- 
cious grade  into  assuming  that  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  primary  schools  should  be  made 
preparatory  to  that  in  the  grammar  school, 
and  that  in  the  grammar  school  to  the  in- 


struction in  the  high  school.  But  in  point 
of  fact,  while  with  few  exceptions  children 
in  the  primary  schools  do  pass  into  the 
grammar  schools,  the  grammar  schools  rep- 
resent the  end  of  education  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  those  attending  them,  and  should 
be  treated  as  finishing,  not  as  preparatory, 
schools.  When  it  is  claimed,  therefore,  that 
children  should  have  the  rudiments  of  tech- 
nical knowledge  given  them  in  school  shops 
at  the  expense  of  the  State,  there  w ill  be 
many  to  ask,  On  what  ground  should  the 
mechanic  be  given  a training  for  his  trade 
which  will  exclude  the  professional  student 
from  claiming  a like  privilege  for  himself  f 
These  questions  will  come  together,  and  the 
best  practical  result  will  be  in  a public- 
school  system  so  adjusted  that  the  common 
school,  including  the  primary,  should  stand 
as  the  meeting  ground  of  all  alike,  and  the 
high  school  on  one  side,  the  school  of  me- 
chanic arts  on  the  other,  should  be  open  to 
the  diverging  stream  of  life,  whether  w holly, 
partially,  or  not  at  all  at  the  charge  of  the 
State,  city,  or  town  is  a question  in  which 
both  may  stand  or  fall  together;  but  the 
main  question  will  be  in  the  adjustment  of 
the  commou-school  course  to  the  two  spe- 
cial courses,  the  one  looking  to  higher  edu- 
cation, the  other  to  artisanship. 


YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


“ T THINK,  mother,  I will  go  abroad,  after 

JL  all  ” 

He  who  said  this,  suddenly  and  just  a 
trifle  sharply,  had  been  sitting  reading  at 
the  farthest  end  of  a very  handsome,  not  to 
say  gorgeous,  drawing-room,  where  a group 
of  four  ladies,  whose  clothes  well  matched 
the  apartment,  sat  conversing : for  I have 
no  doubt  they  would  have  called  it  “ con- 
versation”—-of  a highly  interesting  and  im- 
proving kind. 

The  young  fellow  in  the  distance,  howev- 
er, did  not  seem  to  find  it  so.  He  was  at 
that  age  when  men  are  very  critical  of 
women,  especially  of  their  mothers  and  sis- 
ters, unless  these  happen  to  be  sufficiently 
beautiful  ideals  to  remain  such  unto  sou 
and  brother  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave : 
an  exceptional  happiness  which  befalls  few  ; 
and  it  had  not  befallen  Roderick  Jardiue. 

The  stout  lady,  who,  the  instant  he  spoke, 
pricked  up  her  ears  with  a cheerful,  “Eh, 
my  dear  ?”  was  (eccentric  Nature  will  some- 
times have  it  so)  very  unlike  this  her  youn- 
gest child  aud  only  son — as  unlike  as  it  w as 
possible  for  mother  and  son  to  be.  Light 
and  dark,  fat  aud  lean,  large-boned  and  slen- 
der, phlegmatic  and  nervous,  they  came  of 
two  diametrically  opposite  types  physical- 
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ly  and  mentally.  Morally — yes,  there  was 
similarity  there ; for  Mrs.  Jardine  was  a 
good  woman,  and  Roderick  was,  as  she 
ceaselessly  declared,  being  very  outspoken 
as  to  her  feelings,  the  best  of  sons,  though 
he  was  a little  “peculiar,”  like  his  poor 
dear  father,  of  whom  ho  was  the  very  image. 

This  was  true.  Her  three  daughters — 
now  married  and  settled,  except  the  last, 
who  was  just  about  to  be — all  took  after 
herself.  Not  her  present  self,  perhaps,  but 
the  comely  lassie  she  must  have  been  once 
— fair-haired,  round-cheeked,  with  a wide 
mouth  and  slightly  projecting  teeth — though 
possessing  sufficient  good  looks  to  be  a belle 
in  Riclierden.  Roderick  alone  “favored” 
the  other  side  of  the  house : the  tall,  dark, 
rather  sad-looking  father,  who  came  of  old 
Highland  blood,  and  not  being  in  business 
like  most  of  the  Riclierden  folk,  had  led 
a rather  retired  life,  keeping  himself  very 
much  in  the  background  even  amidst  his 
own  family.  Nobody  really  kuew  him,  or 
thought  much  of  him,  until  he  died,  which 
event  happeued  just  before  his  sou  went  to 
college.  Since  then  his  widow  had  grad- 
ually blossomed  out  into  great  spleudor; 
married  her  two  daughters,  taken  her  in- 
dependent place  in  society,  Riclierden  so- 
ciety, as  a woman — I beg  pardon,  a lady- 
ought  to  do  who  has  a large  fortune,  a line 
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family,  and  a great  capacity  for  managing 
both.  People  had  said  that  she  managed 
her  husband  ; but  those  who  knew  Mr.  Jar- 
diue  questioned  this.  Gentle  as  he  was,  he 
was  not  exactly  a man  to  be  “ managed”  by 
any  body. 

“ What  were  you  saying,  Rody,  my  lamb  ?” 

Now  if  there  was  a pet  name  the  young 
fellow  disliked,  it  was  his  childish  diminu- 
tive of  “ Rody.”  And  no  man  of  five-and- 
twenty  is  altogether  pleased  at  being  called 
“ a lamb.” 

“Can  you  spore  two  minutes  from  that 
very  delightful  conversation  of  yours  to 
listen  to  me,  mother  f” 

“ Ou  ay,  my  dear.” 

The  young  man  w'incedalittle.  “ Wouldn't 
‘ yes’  do  as  well  as ‘ ou  ay  V But  never  mind, 
it  doesn’t  matter,  mother  dear,”  added  he, 
with  a sigh,  more  of  weariness  than  impa- 
tience. There  are  so  many  things  in  family 
life  which  people  never  ought  to  mind,  and 
right-thinking  people  try  to  persuade  them- 
selves they  do  not  mind.  But  of  all  the 
small  sufferings  of  existence  there  are  few 
more  trying  than  a continual  sense  or  dread 
of  being  “rubbed  up  the  wrong  way”  by 
somebody  w hom  you  are  bound  to  love — nay, 
do  love,  in  a sort  of  tender  apologetic  fash- 
ion : that  affection  without  sympathy  which 
becomes  at  times  an  actual  anguish,  instead 
of  a rest  and  a delight.  To  conscientious 
people  this  is  always  a sad  position,  espe- 
cially w hen  it  unluckily  happens  to  parents 
and  children,  who  did  uot  choose  one  anoth- 
er, and  yet  are  bound  to  put  up  with  one 
another  to  the  Last  extremity  of  endurance. 

“ Honor  thy  father  aud  thy  mother”  is  a 
command  nobody  doubts.  “Lore  thy  father 
and  thy  mother”  is  a different  thing,  for  love 
can  not  be  commanded.  Roderick  did  love 
his  mother  deeply  and  sincerely ; but  they 
were  so  exceedingly  unlike  by  nature  that 
only  her  extreme  wTarm-heartedues8  and  his 
strong  sense  of  duty  kept  them  from  drift- 
ing asunder — and  did  not  prevent  liis  shut- 
ting himself  up  in  a hopeless  panoply  of 
gentle  reserve,  as  his  father  had  done  before 
him.  For  lie  and  his  father  had  been  all 
in  all  to  each  other.  The  world  had  never 
looked  the  same  to  Roderick  since  Mr.  Jar- 
dine  died. 

I should  like  to  describe  Roderick  Jardine 
as  he  stood  reflected  in  the  huge  mirror — 
the  drawing-room  seemed  all  mirrors  and 
gilding,  with  a few  pictures  stuck  in  be- 
tween, large  “ furniture  pictures,”  as  I once 
heard  them  described  by  an  Edinburgh  up- 
holsterer, w ho  was  in  the  habit  of  providing 
such  for  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  Richer- 
den.  Roderick  was  not  a “furniture  pic- 
ture,” but  more  like  a Vandyck  portrait — 
tall,  dark-skinned,  aquiline-featured:  tbe 
true  Celtic  typo  as  distinguished  from  the 
Lowland  Scot.  Ho  bad  also  slender,  well- 
shaped hands  and  feet,  another  Celtic  pe- 


culiarity, and  dark  eyes,  which  practical 
people  might  denounce  as  “dreamy.”  A 
long,  soft,  black  beard,  which  had  never 
known  razor,  completely  hid  his  mouth: 
which  fact  had  been  a real  comfort  to  him, 
as  it  is  to  many,  born  with  a sensitive  and 
nervous  temperament,  which  it  is  the  effort 
of  their  lives  to  overcome,  or  at  any  rate  to 
conceal. 

Snch  was  this  young  man — not  at  all  a 
young  man  of  the  period,  since  he  neither 
smoked  nor  drank,  betted  nor  talked  slang. 
Yet  that  ho  was  really  a man  the  other 
“ men”  of  his  college  had  pretty  well  found 
out  by  this  time.  Quiet-mannered  and  re- 
fined-looking as  he  was,  nobody  attempted 
either  to  tyrannize  over  him  or  to  take  a 
liberty  with  him — not  even  his  own  mother. 

“Rody,  my  boy,”  said  she,  coming  to  him 
half  deprecatingly,  “were  you  saying  you 
wished  to  go  abroad  t It’s  late  in  the  year, 
to  be  sure,  but  I'll  not  binder  you.  Only 
yon  must  promise  me  not  to  be  climbing  np 
Alps  and  tumbling  into  glaciers.”  Glaziers, 
she  called  them ; and  her  voice  had  the  high- 
pitched  shrillness  which  Riclierden  ladies 
seldom  quite  get  out  of,  eveu  when  they  fan- 
cy they  have  merged  their  native  accent  in 
the  purest  of  English.  “ Wherever  you  go, 
remember  yon  must  be  back  in  time  for  Isa- 
bella’s marriage.” 

“Certainly — and,  mother,  don’t  be  afraid 
of  my  tumbling  into  a glacier,  or  of  an  ava- 
lanche tumbling  down  upon  me.  1 shall  only 
see  the  Alps  at  a distance.  At  this  time  of 
year  one  must  content  one’s  self  with  towns.” 

“That’s  hard, laddie,  wThen  you  are  so  fond 
of  the  couutry.  But  do  as  you  like — do  as 
you  like;  only  don’t  forget  the  marriage. 
You  will  have  to  give  away  the  bride,  Rody. 
— Ah ! your  poor  father !” 

The  widow’s  eyes  filled  with  tears.  If  she 
had  not  understood  lier*hnBl>and,  she  had 
loved  him — certainly,  and  more  perhaps  aft- 
er his  death  than  before  it. 

“Girls,  for  all  your  persuasions,  I would 
never  have  put  off  my  black  gowns  if  it 
hadna  been  for  Bella’s  marriage.  I hope 
people  will  not.  think  I am  showing  ony  dis- 
respect to  poor  dear  Mr.  Jardine,”  added  she, 
relapsing,  as  she  always  did  in  emotion,  to 
the  broad  speech  of  her  youth,  now  toned 
down  into  an  accent  just  a degree  stronger 
than  that  of  her  daughters. 

“ Mamma,  nobody  could  ever  imagine  you 
forget  papa,”  said  the  eldest,  with  a glanco 
at  the  only  remembrance  left  of  him — a mere 
photograph.  He  had  always  refused  to  he 
painted,  though  portraits  of  his  wife  and 
daughters,  in  startling  costumes  and  varied 
attitudes,  adorned  tbe  room.  The  likeness 
stood,  scarcely  more  silent  than  ho  had 
been  in  life,  regarding  his  affectiouate  and 
loqnacious  household : a gravo,  stately  High- 
land gentleman — every  inch  a gentleman. 
How  he  came  to  marry  into  tbe  Paterson  fera- 
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ily  was  always  a mystery,  and  remained  so. 
Not  for  money,  certainly : he  had  a small  pat- 
rimony of  his  own,  and  W'as,  besides,  a man 
who  cared  little  for  wealth,  having  amidst 
his  wife’s  luxurious  style  of  living  maintain- 
ed the  very  simplest  tastes — so  simple  that 
she  with  her  love  of  show  had  been  ofteu 
aggravated  thereby.  Nor  was  it  a marriage 
for  position : his  was  much  higher  socially 
then  hers.  Could  it  have  been  for  love! 
Certainly  during  the  twenty-live  years  of 
their  married  life  he  had  never  given  her 
or  the  world  reason  to  suppose  that  he  did 
not  love  her.  At  last  he  died,  and  the  se- 
cret, if  secret  there  were,  died  with  him.  It 
was  best  so. 

“You  may  think  thus,  girls,  but  Rody 
would  not,  I am  sure,”  replied  the  mother,  iu 
a complaining  voice.  “ Rody  always  thinks 
different  from  us  all.” 

44  Mother,”  said  Roderick,  with  that  look 
in  his  oyes  which  was  so  like  his  father's — 
sad,  tender,  half-reproachful,  and  yet  with 
a sweet  appeal  in  guess,  as  if  so  long  used  to 
be  misunderstood  that  he  had  learned  to 
pardon  it  and  pass  it  by — “ mother,  indeed 
I see  no  objection  to  your  dress ; and  if  you 
would  like  me  to  stay  at  home,  I will.  I have 
done  with  Cambridge,  you  know,  unless  I 
cared  to  go  in  for  a fellowship,  which  I do 
not.  Shall  I put  off  going  abroad  till  spring, 
and  we  will  then  go  together,  you  and  I,  to 
Italy,  Greece,  Egypt,  perhaps  even  ending 
with  Jerusalem  f” 

44  Oh,  preserve  us ! such  a journey  would 
kill  me.  Fancy  me  on  the  back  of  a camel, 
crossing  the  desert,  and  not  getting  anything 
to  drink.  Not  even  cold  water,  though  I 
don't  like  water:  even  your  poor  father  could 
never  persuade  me  to  it,  you  know.  Noth- 
ing like  a good  glass  of  sherry,  or  even  a wee 
drap  toddy.  I beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  boy. 
I know  it  vexes  ydu  that  your  mother  does 
not  give  in  to  your  odd  ideas.  But  never 
mind,  Rody.  Go  where  you  will,  and  do  what 
yon  like ; only  take  care  of  yourself,  and  don't 
forget  your  old  mother.” 

He  was  not  likely,  while  there  was  that 
sweet  expression,  “the  kind  look  that's  in 
her  e'e,”  os  Bums  puts  it,  implying  the 
strong  personal  devotion  which  is  to  men 
in  all  relations  of  life  most  alluring,  and,  as 
in  this  case,  makes  amends  for  many  con- 
trary things.  Things  absolutely  iuevitable, 
as  the  son  often  said  to  himself;  and  tried 
to  think  of  his  mother’s  early  education,  or 
no  education ; nay,  to  remember  as  kindly 
as  he  could  the  old  grandfather,  once  a 
working  blacksmith,  who  had  made  such 
heaps  of  money  in  the  iron  line  that  his 
only  child  was  able  to  marry  a gentleman 
and  become  a lady. 

But  old  Paterson  remained  exactly  as  he 
Was.  All  his  horses  and  carriages,  his  splen- 
did house  and  magnificent  dinners,  could 
never  make  him  any  thing  thau  honest 


Sandy  Paterson,  well-meaning  and  kindly, 
but  utterly  uneducated,  boastful,  imperious, 
coarse  of  speech  and  manner,  with  an  ex- 
treme delight  in  good  eatiug,  and — must  it 
be  confessed  f only  nobody  minded  it  much 
at  Richerden — good  drinking.  Neverthe- 
less the  old  fellow  had  his  fiue  points,  and 
his  grandson  knew  them.  Still,  now  that 
he  was  gone,  Roderick  never  spoke  more  of 
him  than  was  quite  necessary.  It  was  not 
unnatural.  There  is  a vast  difference  in 
one's  respect  for  the  man  who  has  made 
himself,  and  the  man  who  has  only  made 
his  money. 

I am  playing  chorus  to  my  story  in  a most 
digressive  way,  but  it  was  necessary.  Be- 
ginning a tale  is  like  entering  a family. 
Some  households  express  themselves  so  po- 
tently that  iu  the  first  half  hour  the  visitor 
is  acquainted  with  all  their  characters  and 
ways;  in  others  the  under-currents  run  so 
strong  that  it  takes  weeks  to  discover  them, 
and  be  able  to  form  a fair  estimate  of  per- 
sons and  things.  Had  I described  literally, 
without  comment,  the  scene  in  Mrs.  Jardino's 
drawing-room,  it  would  have  conveyed  au 
utterly  false  impression — as  false  as  that  we 
sometimes  carry  from  many  a house,  and 
which  uncouscientious  wTriters  are  tempted 
to  make  amusing  stories  out  of.  It  is  so  easy 
to  laugh  at  follies,  to  mock  at  weaknesses, 
to  condone  agreeable  sins ; but  to  trace  the 
root  of  these  things,  and  to  believe  that  our 
neighbors  are,  if  occasionally  worse,  often  a 
good  deal  better  than  we  suppose  them,  is 
quite  another  matter. 

This  is  why,  instead  of  letting  the  Jar- 
dines  speak  for  themselves,  I have,  at  first, 
spoken  for  them ; but  there  is  no  need  to  do 
it  any  more. 

“ Well,  we'll  talk  the  matter  over  another 
time,”  cried  Roderick,  who  saw  looming  in 
the  horizon  that  cloud  of  “conversation” 
under  the  shadow  of  which  he  had  often 
shivered,  when  his  clever  mother  and  some- 
what feebler  sisters  discussed  a thing  for 
hours  togetlior  in  every  conceivable  shape, 
and  came  to  no  conclusion  after  all.  “At 
this  moment  I'm  busy — I mean,  I — I have 
an  engagement.  Good-by,  every  body.  I'll 
be  back  at  dinuer-time.” 

“A  little  before  dinner-time,  please,  my 
dear.  Remember  we  have  compauy — twen- 
ty at  least — a regular  dinner  party.” 

“Oh  yes,  a 4 meeting  of  creditors,'  as  my 
father  used  to  call  it,”  said  the  young  fellow, 
somewhat  bitterly.  44  No  fear,  mother ; I'll 
be  back  in  time,  and  do  my  duty  to  all  the 
old  fogies.” 

“ They're  not  old  fogies ; there  are  some 
as  nice  girls  as  you  could  wish  to  see,  if 
you'd  only  look  at  them,  Roderick,”  said 
Bella,  who,  going  to  be  married  herself, 
quite  lamented  that  her  only  brother  seem- 
ed determined  against  matrimony. 

“Well,  I will,  Bell,  I promise  you,  only 
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let  me  go  now.”  And  snatching  np  his  hat 
— a Glengarry  bonnet,  which  he  persisted  in 
wearing,  though  his  sisters  told  him  it  made 
him  look  like  the  Highland  porters  at  the 
qnay — he  fairly  ran  away. 

Out  of  the  house  he  breathed,  if  one  could 
be  said  to  breathe  in  that  dense  and  murky 
atmosphere  which  hangs  over  Richerden, 
with  very  exceptional  intervals,  from  Octo- 
ber till  March.  And  he  had  become  used 
to  English  skies,  English  views  and  ways, 
the  stately  surroundings  and  old-world  quiet 
of  English  university  life.  Richerden,  with 
its  oppressive  atmosphere,  its  dirty,  noisy 
streets,  where  rich  vulgarity  and  squalid 
poverty  so  closely  alternated,  was  becoming 
to  him  not  merely  repellent,  but  obnoxious. 
He  felt  he  should  soon  begin  to  hate  it,  long 
familiar  as  it  was,  with  the  fierce  hatred  of 
youth,  which  can  not  see  the  other  side  of 
things,  nor  believe  that  to  every  thing  there 
is — there  must  be — two  sides. 

Rapidly  the  young  fellow  walked  on 
through  park  and  square,  through  street 
and  wynd,  or  “ vennel,”  as  such  dreary  dens 
are  often  called  here,  shrinking  from  and  de- 
testing alike  the  poverty  and  the  riches,  the 
splendor  and  the  rags.  It  began  to  rain  heav- 
ily, but  he  heeded  not.  Though  brought  up 
in  luxury,  he  was  not  luxurious  by  nature, 
could  stand  a good  deal  of  hardship,  and  had 
a yonng  man’s  instinctive  pride  in  “rough- 
ing it.”  Still  “au  even-down  pour,”  as  his 
mother  would  have  called  it,  is  not  an  agree- 
able thing;  and  as  in  reality  his  only  “ en- 
gagement” was  with  himself,  whose  com- 
pany he  felt  free  to  enjoy  as  much  as  any 
body  clse’s,  he  stopped  his  walk  and  turned 
into  a railway  station,  where  at  least  he 
could  sit  down  quietly  and  read  his  letters, 
which  he  had  snatched  up  from  the  hall  ta- 
ble on  goiug  out. 

But-  having  no  very  interesting  corre- 
spondence— for  he  had  left  behind  at  Cam- 
bridge few  intimatea  and  no  duns,  also  be- 
iug,  I fear,  of  a rather  dilatory  turn  of  mind, 
and  given  to  the  bad  system  of  laissez-aller 
— Roderick  left  the  letters  unopened  in  his 
pocket,  and  sat  idly  watching  the  passen- 
gers gather  for  a train  just  about  to  start. 

The  town — or  city,  its  inhabitants  call  it 
-—of  Richerden  has  one  great  merit:  it  is  a 
capital  place  to  get  away  from.  Trains  at 
all  hours  and  in  every  direction  will  carry 
yon  from  it  into  as  glorious  a region  as  you 
need  wish  to  see  on  this  side  paradise — nay, 
I have  sometimes  thought  paradise  itself 
may  be  a little  like  it.  Roderick  had  done 
the  same  in  his  childhood,  always  associa- 
ting it  with  the  land  of  Beulah,  the  “ever- 
lasting hills,”  and  the  river  spoken  of  in 
Revelations,  as  “ flowing  from  the  throne  of 
God.”  His  young  imagination,  materializ- 
ing and  yet  idealizing  every  thing,  could 
not  imagine  aught  more  beautiful  than  this 
river  and  those  hills,  as  they  looked  some- 


times, and  had  looked  ever  since  he  could 
remember.  When  a mere  baby,  old  enough 
to  escape  his  nurse,  but  still  small  enough 
to  be  carried  in  the  father’s  arms,  he  had 
often  been  taken  by  that  tender  father,  in 
boat  or  train,  for  a day’s  holiday  together. 
How  they  had  enjoyed  it!  hiding  them- 
selves in  heathery  solitudes,  by  silent  glens 
and  merry  burn-sides,  diuing  off  oat-cakes 
and  milk  bought  at  some  cottage,  or  bread 
and  cheese  carried  in  the  paternal  pockS t, 
the  taste  of  which  seemed  more  delicious 
than  all  the  grand  dinners  eaten  nowa- 
days. 

Afterward,  when  Roderick  grew  to  be  a 
big  boy,  it  was  just  the  same,  only  instead 
of  playfellows  they  were  companions,  his 
father  and  he ; for  there  was  between  them 
that  which  is  the  root  of  the  only  true  and 
permanent  relation  between  parent  and 
child — entire  respect  on  both  sides.  Mr. 
Jardine  had  the  rare  quality  of  not  only 
loving  but  respecting  childhood — its  inuo- 
cence,  its  keen  sense  of  justice,  its  passion- 
ate and  yet  sensitive  affections.  In  all  their 
intercourse  Roderick  could  call  to  mind  no 
instance  of  his  father’s  having  been  unkind, 
or,  worse,  uufair  to  him.  Their  life  togeth- 
er had  been  one  of  entire  confidence  and  pure 
delight  from  beginning  to  end. 

Too  soon  had  come  the  end — the  cruel 
blank:  and  though  in  the  strong  interests 
of  his  college  life  he  had  somehow  got  over 
it,  and  felt  no  longer  a boy  but  a man,  still, 
“on  revient  toujotirs  k see  premiers  amours!” 
So  sighed  this  poetical  fellow  of  five-and- 
twenty ; and  thought  when  he  was  tive-and- 
seventy  the  sight  of  the  river  and  the  hills 
would  be  dear  and  delicious  still.  And  when 
he  heard  the  guard  calling  out  the  name  of 
a place  where  he  and  his  father  had  spent 
many  a happy  day,  on  a sudden  impulse  he 
sprang  into  the  train  without  a ticket  (“just 
like  Rody,  silly  fellow,”  they  would  have  said 
at  home),  and  was  borne  away. 

Away,  out  of  the  smoke  and  fog  and  soak- 
ing rain;  away,  mile  after  mile  along  the 
shore  of  the  gradually  wideniug  river,  till 
the  hills  began  to  show  their  distant  out- 
lines, vivid  and  lovely  as  mountains  always 
look  after  rain,  especially  in  October.  No- 
where is  there  such  heavenly  clearness, 
such  spiritualized  sunshine,  such  delicate 
and  delicious  coloring  of  earth  and  sky,  as 
is  often  seen  in  these  regions  during  the 
month  of  October.  It  felt  to  Roderick, 
who  after  the  long  vacation  had  patiently 
shut  himself  up  with  his  mother  and  sisters 
at  Richerden  for  weeks,  like  coming  out  of 
this  world  iuto  the  next — that  heavenly 
country  to  which,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, we  all  look  for  the  healing  of  many 
mortal  woes. 

He  had  none,  though  he  often  thoughthe 
had ; but  he  was  of  that  sensitive  and  poetic 
temperament  which  rather  enjoys  sadness — 
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in  the  distance.  As  he  swept  along  in  the 
train,  and  quitting  it,  started  on  an  old  fa- 
miliar walk  along  high  cliffs  which  gave 
him  a view  of  the  country,  land  and  sea, 
for  many  lovely  miles,  Roderick's  heart  was 
very  full.  Not  only  of  his  father,  but  of 
himself  and  his  own  future,  which  lay  be- 
fore him  like  a map ; the  map  of  an  untrav- 
elled country — untravelled  but  yet  not  un- 
discovered, for  there  were  in  it  more  certain- 
ties than  lie  in  the  lot  of  many  young  men 
of  his  age.  He  knew  he  would  be  well  off, 
even  rich,  would  never  need  to  earn  his 
bread  unless  he  wished  so  to  do,  and  would 
always  be  able  to  indulge  any  pleasant 
tastes,  of  which  he  had  many,  being, 
though  not  exactly  a genius,  of  that  appre- 
ciative nature  which  is  next  door  to  genius, 
and,  combined  with  hard  work,  often  does 
duty  for  it,  not  unsuccessfully. 

Also,  he  could  marry  as  early  as  ho  liked, 
the  only  difficulty  being  to  find  and  choose 
the  “fair  and  inexpressive  She,”  who  had 
not  as  yet  expressed  herself  in  any  way. 
The  queen  of  his  soul  was  yet  in  nubibus. 
He  had  never  in  the  least  compromised  him- 
self with  any  of  the  young  ladies  he  met. 
Indeed,  he  found  them  all  too  much  of 
“young  ladies”  and  too  little  of  women,  for 
his  taste,  and  so  was  as  perfectly  fancy-free 
as  any  young  man  can  be  who  has  an  ideal 
mistress  clearly  defined  and  painted  in  his 
head,  to  whom  he  is  ready  to  bring  all  the 
devotion  of  his  heart,  if  only  he  is  lucky 
enough  to  find  her. 

Toward  this  unknown  damsel  ho  felt  some- 
thing like  Endymion  on  Latmos  top  before 
the  moonrise,  and  had  already  painted  sev- 
eral ideal  portraits  of  her  in  oil  and  water- 
color,  and  written  a good  many  sonnets  to 
her;  but,  fortnnately  for  himself  and  the 
world,  neither  portraits  nor  sonnets  had 
ever  been  exhibited  or  published.  Neverthe- 
less, alternating  with  the  dear  remembrance 
of  his  father,  which  hallowed  every  beauti- 
ful thing  that  they  had  shared  together,  was 
this  dream  of  a lady — his  future  wife — 
whose  sweet  companionship  was  to  perfect 
all  life  for  him.  Wliat  he  was  to  do  for  her, 
I am  afraid,  never  entered  his  mind.  The 
whole  thing  was  to  be  pure  felicity — his  fe- 
licity, of  course.  As  to  hers,  cela  va  sans  dire 
(Roderick  liked  French  phrases,  and  was 
rather  proud  of  his  familiarity  with  the  lan- 
guage, acquired  through  several  walking 
tours  in  Normandy  and  Brittany). 

Poor  fellow!  so  young,  so  ignorant  of  life 
and  its  burdens.  Yet  he  thought  himself 
quite  wise  and  quite  old,  and  felt  his  bur- 
den very  heavy  indeed,  and  himself  a most 
unfortunate  fellow,  on  being  obliged  to  go 
back  to  that  “meeting  of  creditors”  which 
he  detested. 

“ But  I'll  enjoy  myself  here  to  the  very 
last  minute,”  thought  he,  and  sat  down  on 
a heather  bush — for  on  that  high  ground 


every  thing  looked  as  dry  as  if  it  never  had 
rained  and  never  would  rain  again,  till  the 
next  time,  which  would  probably  be  within 
twenty-four  hours.  Wrapping  his  plaid 
about  him,  he  felt  perfectly  happy.  That 
lovely  outline  of  hills — he  must  just  put  it 
down ; so,  hunting  in  his  pocket  for  the  pen- 
cil that  was  always  a-missing,  he  turned  out 
the  letters  which  he  had  crammed  in  there, 
and  looked  them  over. 

None  attracted  him,  except  a black-edged 
one;  which,  opened,  he  found  was  one  of 
the  “intimations”  of  death,  customary  in 
Scotland/  acquainting  him  that  there  had 
died  “at  Blackball,  aged  sixty-nine,  Miss 
Silence  Jardine.” 

Silence  J ardiue ! Surely  a relation.  Who 
conld  she  be  ? For  he  knew  that  his  father 
and  he  were  the  last  of  their  family. 

However,  thinking  a minute,  he  remem- 
bered that  in  the  business  arrangements 
after  his  father's  death,  which,  ho  being  un- 
der age,  had  been  managed  entirely  by  his 
mother,  she  had  told  him  that  Blackball,  the 
ancestral  property,  “a  queer  tumble-down 
place  which  nobody  would  care  for,”  was 
to  be  inhabited,  as  long  as  she  liked,  by 
Miss  Jardine,  a second  cousin.  This  must 
be  she  who  had  now  died. 

“I  wonder  ought  I to  go  to  her  funeral t” 
However,  consulting  the  letter,  which  had 
travelled  to  Cambridge  and  back,  he  found 
this  was  impossible.  She  must  have  “ slept 
with  her  fathers”  for  some  days  already. 
“ Poor  Cousin  Silence ! What  a queer  name, 
by-the-bye ! I wonder  what  she  was  like,  or 
if  I ever  saw  her  ?” 

And  then,  by  a sudden  flash  of  memory, 
he  recalled  a circumstance  which  in  the 
confusion  and  anguish  of  the  time  had  en- 
tirely slipped  away:  how,  not  many  hours 
before  his  father  died,  there  had  crept  into 
the  sick-room  a lady — an  old  lady,  nearly 
as  old  as  Mr.  Jardine,  and  curiously  like 
him.  At  sight  of  her  a wonderful  bright- 
ness had  come  into  the  dying  face.  “ Cous- 
in Silence f”  “Yes,  Henry,”  was  all  they 
said;  but  she  knelt  beside  him,  and  they 
kissed  one  another,  and  he  lay  looking  at 
her  till  the  last  gleam  of  consciousness  faded 
away.  After  that — for  he  did  not  actually 
die  for  some  hours — she  sat  beside  Mrs.  Jar- 
dine, watching  him  till  the  end.  And  after 
the  end  Roderick  remembered  she  had  tak- 
en his  mother  out  of  the  room  and  comfort- 
ed her,  staying  a little  while  longer,  and 
then  leaving;  no  one  thinking  or  speaking 
much  about  her,  either  at  the  time  or  after- 
ward. 

Now,  recollecting  his  father's  look,  and 
hors  too,  the  whole  story,  or  possible  story, 
presented  itself  to  the  imaginative  young 
man  in  colors  vivid  as  life,  and  teuder  as 
death  alono  can  make  them.  And  when, 
carelessly  openiug  another  letter,  he  found 
it  was  from  the  lawyer  of  this  same  Miss 
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Jardine,  stating  that  she  bad  left  him — 
“Roderick  Henry  Jardine,  her  second  cous- 
in once  removed” — the  whole  of  her  small 
property,  as  also  a diamond  ring  “ which  his 
father  gave  me  many  years  ago,”  he  was 
deeply  touched. 

“ 1 wish  I had  known  her.  I wish  I had 
had  a chance  of  being  good  to  her — poor 
Cousin  Silence !”  thought  he. 

And  as  he  sat  watching  “ the  light  of  the 
dying  day,”  which  died  so  peacefully,  so 
gloriously  over  the  western  hills,  he,  with 
his  life  just  begun,  pondered  over  the  two 
lives  now  ended,  the  mystery  of  which  he 
guessed  at,  but  never  could  know,  except 
(hat  they  were  safely  ended. 

Doubtless  he  was  rather  a sentimental 
fellow,  this  Roderick  Jardine ; and  there  are 
many  fellows  of  his  age,  entirely  without 
sentiment,  very  good  in  their  way.  Still 
they  are  the  sort  of  young  fellows  that  some 
people — and,  I own,  this  present  writer — 
would  not  very  much  care  for. 

When  the  sun  set,  going  down  like  a hall 
of  fire  which  dyed  the  river  all  crimson,  and 
the  sudden  gray  chill  of  an  October  twi- 
light came  on,  Roderick  started  up,  a little 
ashamed  of  himself,  and  still  more  ashamed 
when  lie  found  he  had  entirely  neglected  to 
ask  the  time  of  the  return  train  to  Richerden. 

“Just  like  me,  mother  will  say,”  and,  half 
laughing,  hut  vexed — for  it  always  vexed 
him  to  vox  his  mother — he  tore  along  as  fast 
as  his  long  legs  could  carry  him,  to  the  rail- 
way station.  The  train  was  just  going,  aud 
it  was  at  the  risk  of  his  life — to  say  noth- 
ing of  a penalty  of  forty  shillings — that  this 
foolish  young  fellow  contrived  to  leap  into 
it,  breathless,  exhausted,  having  nearly  kill- 
ed himself  in  his  endeavor  to  “ do  his  duty.” 

So  he  represented  to  himself,  at  least,  and 
felt  a most  tremendous  martyr  all  the  way 
to  Richerden.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that 
simply  looking  at  his  watch  and  the  time- 
table w ould  have  saved  all.  But  at  his  age 
we  are  so  apt  to  overlook  the  little  things 
on  which,  like  the  coral  islands  of  the  South 
Sea  ocean,  our  lives  are  built.  How  far  we 
build  them  ourselves,  or  Fate  builds  for  ns, 
God  only  knows. 

Tearing  up  in  a cab  to  his  own  door  (or 
rather  li  is  mother’s — he  already  began  slight- 
ly to  feel  the  difference),  ringing  as  if  he 
thonght  the  house  was  on  fire,  and  being 
met  by  the  i in  perturbable  butler  with  the 
information,  “ Yes,  Sir,  dinner  is  served.  Mrs. 
Jardine  waited  half  an  hour,  and  then  asked 
Mr.  Thomson  to  take  the  foot  of  the  table” 
— all  this  did  not  contribute  to  Roderick’s 
placidity  of  spirit.  When  ho  at  last  walk- 
ed into  that  blaze  of  gas-light,  that  dazzle 
of  crystal  and  plate,  that  strong  aroma  of 
daiuty  dishes  and  excellent  wines,  and  clat- 
ter of  conversation,  which  make  up  a Rich- 
erden dinner  party,  he  was  not  in  the  best 
frame  of  mind  to  enjoy  the  same. 


During  his  father’s  lifetime  these  enter- 
tainments had  been  limited;  bnt  since,  his 
mother  had  gradually  fallen  into  the  ways 
of  her  neighbors,  and  taken  great  pride  in 
surpassing  them  all.  She  herself,  sitting  at 
the  head  of  her  very  handsomely  spread  ta- 
ble, looked  gorgeously  hospitable,  beaming 
all  over  with  satisfaction,  and  talking  in  her 
somewhat  loud  hut  good-natured  tones  to 
every  body  around  her. 

Large,  comely,  richly  if  not  quite  ele- 
gantly dressed,  her  broad  fair  face  always 
a-smile,  and  her  “lint-white  locks”  with  not 
a gray  thread  in  them — you  could  not  help 
liking  this  warm-hearted,  good-natured 
woman,  though  you  might  not  have  wished 
her  for  a mother,  or  even  a mother-in-law. 

She  was  so  busy  talking,  and  the  silver- 
gilt  6pergne  was  such  an  effectual  barrier 
between  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the 
table,  that  she  never  noticed  how  her  son- 
in-law  elect  quitted  his  place  and  her  son 
slipped  into  it,  till  the  deed  was  done.  Then 
Roderick  might  have  received  a good  hearty 
scolding,  not  uudeserved,  had  not  something 
in  him — was  it  his  father’s  look  t — repressed 
the  ebullition.  She  merely  said,  “Oh,  my 
son  is  there,  I see.  Better  late  than  never.” 
And  the  dinner  went  on. 

Roderick,  conscience-stung,  which  he  was 
rather  apt  to  be,  set  himself  to  talk  as  po- 
litely as  possible  to  his  mother’s  guests — 
the  “ creditors”  to  whom  she  owed  a dinner, 
aud  felt  bound  to  give  an  equally  grand  one 
in  return — nay,  a grander  if  possible. 

Hers  certainly  was  a magnificent  “spread,” 

; and  she  watched  its  progress  with  undis- 
! guised  satisfaction.  Course  after  course  suc- 
ceeded each  other.  There  was  set  before  the 
company  about  six  times  as  much  as  they 
could  possibly  eat,  and  ten  times  as  much  as 
they  ought  to  drink,  though  they  did  their 
very  best  to  do  both.  What  else  could  they 
do,  when  every  thing  to  tempt  appetite  and 
destroy  health  was  lavished  upon  them  with 
a cruel  kindness  worthy  of  Heliogabalus  t 

Young  Jardine,  who  was  l>y  no  moans  an 
ascetic,  and  had  the  wholesome  enjoyment 
of  yonth  in  all  things  reasonably  to  be  en- 
joyed, yet  felt,  though  ho  had  been  used  to 
them  all  his  life,  that  there  was  something 
in  these  feasts  which  jarred  upon  him  ex- 
tremely— more  and  more  the  older  lie  grow. 
They  were  not  given  from  hospitality — it  was 
merely  pajring  a debt  owed ; nor  from  friend- 
liness— there  was  scarcely  a person  at  table 
of  whom  ho  had  not  heard  his  mother  and 
sisters  speak  slightingly,  mockingly,  even 
contemptuously  at  times ; nor  for  social  and 
intellectual  companionship,  since  the  talk 
was  of  the  most  vapid  description,  mere  gos- 
sip, chitchat,  or  badinage. 

Roderick,  who  was  unfortnnately  a young 
man  with  an  ideal,  a sense  of  right,  of  fitness, 
of  beauty,  born  in  him,  and  also  pnt  into  him 
through  constant  association  with  that  dear 
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father  who  had  died  with  his  ideal  unful- 
filled— poor  Roderick  sat  at  the  end  of  this 
uncongenial  hoard,  feeling  not  so  much  like 
a death’s-head  at  the  banquet  as  a living 
man  among  death’s-heads.  For  what  a 
death  in  life  it  must  he — an  existence  whose 
sole  aim  was  good  eating  and  drinking, 
splendid  horses,  and  elegant  clothes ! Not 
that  these  things  are  bad — in  moderation — 
aud  with  something  higher  beyond.  But, 
wfith  nothing  beyond? 

The  young  fellow — full  of  hope  and  aspira- 
tion, with  a keen,  intelligent  enjoyment  of 
life,  schemes  for  making  the  very  best  out 
of  it,  and  yet  not  wasting  it : liking  to  be 
happy,  and  yet  liking  to  make  his  fellow- 
creatures  happy  too,  so  that  he  might  leave 
the  world  better  than  he  found  it — felt,  at 
the  end  of  that  luxurious  dinner,  as  if  he 
had  been  feeding  for  the  last  two  hours  on 
Dead  Sea  apples. 

When,  the  ladies  liaviug  retired,  he  still 
had  to  keep  his  place  and  “ pass  the  bottle” 
— which  he  loathed — to  elderly  gentlemen, 
ay,  and  young  ones  too,  w ho  evidently  did 
not  loathe  it — listening  meanwhile  to  talk 
in  which,  whether  it  was  his  own  fault  or 
not,  he  could  not  get  up  the  smallest  inter- 
est, this  young  Cantab,  who  for  three  years 
had  lived  in  what  was  a little  better  atmos- 
phere thau  that  of  Richerden — socially  as 
well  as  physically — w as  a good  deal  to  be 
pitied. 

So  wras  his  mother  too,  when,  having  suc- 
ceeded in  luring  the  guests  up  stairs,  he — 
her  only  son — went  and  hid  himself  in  the 
back  drawing-room  and  “sulked,”  as  he 
overheard  her  say,  lamenting  over  him  as  a 
black  sheep,  in  the  loudest  of  whispers,  to  a 
lady  he  particularly  disliked. 

But  it  was  not  sulking,  for  he  had  his  fa- 
ther’s sweet  temper.  It  was  only  the  utter 
weariness  of  spirit  which,  in  uncongenial 
circumstances,  comes  over  the  young  as  well 
as  the  old — oftener  the  young  than  the  old : 
since  these  latter  see  beyond  it:  the  former 
never  do.  To  them  their  first  despair  is  a 
despair  eternal. 

“ How  in  the  world  shall  I bear — this — 
sort  of  thing!”  Roderick  could  give  it  no 
more  definite  name.  Outwardly,  his  family 
life  was  quite  satisfactory — nay,  most  en- 
viable. He  had  all  this  world’s  good  things 
at  his  feet — a mother  devoted  to  him,  aud 
whom  he  loved  very  sincerely:  his  sisters 
too,  though  he  saw'  little  of  them,  they  were 
so  engrossed  in  their  own  affairs,  were  good 
and  kind.  Why  was  it  that  home  was  not 
home?  that  he  felt  infinitely  more  solitary, 
more  dull,  in  this  gay  house  than  in  his  two 
poky  college  rooms  ? that  in  his  pleasant  and 
affectiouate  family  he  was  regarded — and 
knew  it — something  like  Anderseirs  “ Ugly 
Duck,”  whom  every  other  duckling  swims 
away  from,  and  even  the  mother  mourns 
over  and  scolds  at  ? 


While  smiling  over  the  comparison  he 
blushed ; for  he  was  not  a conceited,  fellow, 
and  had  no  idea  of  ever  turning  out  to  be  a 
swan. 

“ But  I wish  they  would  leave  me  alone 
in  some  quiet  corner  of  the  duck  pond,” 
thought  he.  “ And  still  more  I wish  I could 
find  a creature  or  two  like  myself  to  swim 
or  fly  w ith — wrild  ducks  I suppose  they  must 
be.  Oh,  if  I had  any  excuse  for  flying  right 
away !” 

Aud  then,  with  the  habit  he  had  of  pass- 
ing over  things  at  the  time  and  recurring  to 
them  afterward,  there  came  into  his  miud  a 
sentence  in  the  letter  from  Miss  Jardine’s 
lawyer,  explaining  that  in  making  her  will 
she  had  said  to  him  that  her  ouly  other  kin- 
dred were  some  distant  cousins,  living  she 
believed  iu  Switzerland,  w'hom,  if  they  were 
poor,  she  “ left  to  Roderick’s  kindness.” 

“ Capital  idea ! I’ll  go  straight  to  Switz- 
erland and  find  them.  It  would  at  least  be 
something  to  do.” 

And  the  mere  notion  of  this  brightened 
up  the  young  fellow’s  spirit  aud  warmed  his 
heart — he  was,  I fear,  but  a foolish  yonng 
Quixote,  after  all : so  that  when  his  mother 
called  him  to  do  civility  to  the  departing 
guests,  he  came  forward  with  an  air  of 
cheerfulness  such  as  he  had  not  worn  all 
the  evening.  Ay,  even  when  he  had  to  es- 
cort the  most  honored  guest  to  the  very 
carriage  door,  from  au  unsteadiness  of  gait 
politely  ascribed  to  gout,  but  which  Rod- 
erick, with  a coutempt  so  sad  to  see  in  the 
young  to  the  old,  even  when  the  old  deserve 
it,  soon  perceived  to  be — something  else. 

“ Mother,”  cried  he,  indignantly,  as  he  re- 
turned to  the  drawing-room,  where  the  two 
ladies  stood  ou  the  liearth-rug  of  their  “ban- 
quet hall  deserted,”  hot,  weary,  a little  cross, 
aud  not  a little  glad  that  “ it  was  over” — 
“ mother,  I wonder  you  let  that  old  fellow 
enter  your  door.  He  has  not  an  ounce  of 
brains,  and  less  of  manners.  Didn’t  you  see 
he  was  drunk  ?” 

“What  an  ugly,  vulgar  word!  And  to 
say  it  of  Sir  James,  who  holds  such  a good 
position  here,  and  is  Mr.  Thomson’s  father 
too ! Rody,  I’m  ashamed  of  you !” 

“ And  Bella  is  more  than  ashamed,  angry. 
Oh,  Bell,”  aud  with  a sudden  sense  of  broth- 
erly tenderness,  half  regret,  half  compunc- 
tion, he  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  “have 
you  thoroughly  considered  this  marriage? 
Are  you  quite  sure  of  the  young  man  him- 
self? These  things  run  in  families.  Sup- 
pose he  should  ever  turn  out  a drunkard — 
like  his  father!” 

“ Stuff  and  nonsense !”  said  Bella,  sharply. 
“And  even  if  Sir  James  does  enjoy  his  glass 
— why,  so  do  many  other  gentlemen.  It 
isn’t  like  a common  man,  you  know,  who 
never  knows  when  to  stop.  Now  Sir  Janies 
does.  Ho  is  not 1 drunk,’  as  you  call  it,  ouly 
1 merry.’  ” 
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44  Roderick,”  said  Lis  mother — and  when 
she  gave  him  Lis  full  name  Le  knew  slie  was 
seriously  displeased — 44  the  Thomsons  are 
one  of  tLe  first  families  in  RicLerden,  and 
live  in  tLe  best  style.  Isabella  is  making 
the  most  satisfactory  marriage  of  all  her  sis- 
ters,  and  I desire  you  will  not  say  one  word 
against  it.” 

44  Very  well,  mother.”  And  with  a hope- 
less sigli  Roderick  changed  the  conversation. 

He  had  the  one  weak  point  of  gentle  na- 
tures— he  could  not  endure  strife — would 
do  almost  any  thing  for  peace’  sake.  Often 
he  let  a thing  pass — a matter  of  taste,  some- 
times almost  of  principle — rather  than  hold 
his  own  and  light  it  out.  Only  when  driven 
to  extremity  could  he  really  turn  at  bay,  like 
a wild  stag  of  the  forest,  and  show  his  sharp 
horns. 

44  Mother,  have  you  thought  over  what  I 
said  this  morning  about  going  to  Switzer- 
land ?”  asked  he,  impelled  by  the  sad  long- 
iug  of  much-worried  people — to  run  away. 
44  Because  since  then  I have  found  an  add- 
ed reason  for  my  journey.”  And  he  gave 
her  the  two  letters  which  had  come  on  from 
Cambridge.  44 1 suppose  you  had  not  heard 
of  Miss  Jardine’s  death,  or  you  would  have 
put  off  the  diuner  party  f” 

44  Why  so  t She  was  only  a poor  relation. 
Nobody  knew  any  thing  about  her  here. 
Her  death  was  not  even  put  in  the  news- 
papers.” 

“Then  yon  did  know  of  it  t But,  of  course, 
one  could  not  mourn  for  a person  whose 
death  was  not  important  enough  to  be  put 
in  the  newspaper.” 

Mrs.  Jardiue  looked  puzzled,  as  she  often 
did  when  her  gentle-speaking  44  lad”  spoke 
in  that  way ; she  could  not  make  out  wheth- 
er he  was  in  jest  or  in  earnest. 

44  My  dear,  I don’t  see  why  we  should  no- 
tice the  death  of  Cousin  Silence.  It  would 
be  very  inconvenient  just  at  the  wedding. 
She  was  a very  good  woman,  no  doubt ; but 
she  was  only  your  father’s  second  cousin, 
though  he  was  always  most  kind  to  her,  and 
let  her  occupy  his  house  at  Blackball  for 
years.  Besides,  she  was  a great  invalid, 
though  she  never  made  much  fuss  about  it, 
and  hardly  ever  stirred  from  her  own  fireside. 
When  I got  the  4 intimation’  I couldn’t  help 
thinking  she  was  well  away.” 

44  Yes,  well  away,”  said  the  young  man ; 
and  with  a young  man’s  chivalric  tender- 
ness he  henceforth  buried  in  his  deepest 
heart  this  dear  dead  woman,  whom  he  had 
seen  his  dying  father  kiss.  But  he  did  not 
name  her  again  to  his  mother  or  to  any 
body. 

It  was  quite  late  that  night  before  he  suc- 
ceeded in  explaining  to  Mrs.  Jardine,  or  in 
making  her  at  all  comprehend  the  necessity 
of  it,  his  wish  to  start  off  at  once  to  Switz- 
erland in  search  of  these  distant  relatives, 
who  might  be  poor,  aud  therefore  would 


have  much  more  right  to  Miss  Jardine’s  lit- 
tle property  than  he  had. 

44 1 don’t  see  that  at  all,  Rody.  She  left 
it  to  yon,  and  I’m  sure  it  w*as  very  kind  of 
her,  though  you  will  never  want  money.” 

44  And  they  may.” 

44  But  why  can’t  you  inquire  about  them — 
send  out  a confidential  clerk,  for  instance  ?” 

“That  would  be  a much  more  business- 
like proceeding,  I allow,  mother,  and  you 
are  the  best  woman  of  business  imaginable ; 
I know  that.  But  still, 4 If  you  want  a thing 
done,  go  yourself.  If  you  don’t  care  about 
it,  send.’  Was  not  that  my  grandfather’s 
maxim,  mother?  And  it  generally  suc- 
ceeded.” 

44  Ah,  you’re  a coaxing  laddie,”  said  Mrs. 
Jardine,  one  of  whose  fine  qualities  was  af- 
fectionate pride  in  her  low-born  father. 
44  Well,  go,  if  you  like.  But  it’s  just  a wild- 
goose  chase ; that’s  what  I call  it.” 

44  So  do  I,  mother.  Only  I’m  not  the  hunt- 
er; I’m  the  wild  goose,  aud  I want  to  take 
a good  long  flight  and  stretch  my  wings. 
Then  I’ll  come  back  as  tame  as  possible,  and 
settle  down  in  the  dullest  aud  smoot  hest  of 
ponds.” 

44  Oil,  I wish  you  would  settle  down,”  said 
the  mother,  earnestly.  44  There’s  plenty  of 
girls  in  Richerden — nice  girls  too,  the  Miss 
Bannermans  aud  Miss  Fergusons,  and  little 
Maggie  Maijoribanks  that’s  so  fond  of  you !” 

44  Don’t  tell  me  that,  mother ; you  ought 
not aud  the  young  fellowr  blushed  all  over 
his  face.  44  It  isn’t  fair  to  the  girl,  or  to  me. 
She’s  a very  charming  girl,  of  course,  aud 
she  has  got  heaps  of  money” — again  the  sar- 
castic ring  in  his  voice — too  sarcastic  for  so 
young  a man ; 44  but  you  know  I don’t  care 
a pin  for  Maggie  Marjori banks,  or  any  of 
Bella’s  fine  friends.  They’re  all  too  much 
young  ladies  for  me.” 

44  You  don’t  mean  to  say  yon  want  a young 
person?”  answered  Bella,  satirically.  44 A 
dress -maker,  perhaps,  or  a governess,  or 
somebody  that  earns  her  own  living.  Mam- 
ma, take  care !” 

44 1 don’t  want  any  body.  I want  to  he 
free.  I have  plenty  to  do,  and  to  enjoy  also, 
before  1 4 settle  down,’  as  you  call  it.  Can’t 
you  leave  me  alone  to  manage  my  own  af- 
fairs f” 

44 Ah,  do  let  the  poor  boy  alone!”  cried 
Mrs.  Jardine,  yawning.  44  Don’t  let  us  sit 
up  talking  any  longer.  Rody,  ray  dear,  go 
where  you  like,  do  as  yon  like ; please  your- 
self, and  you’ll  please  me.” 

44 1 have  no  doubt  he’ll  please  himself, 
mamma,”  added  Bella,  w ho  dearly  liked  to 
have  the  last  word.  44  And  I can  imagine 
the  sort  of  wife  he  is  sure  to  bring  home 
some  day.” 

44  Can  you  ?”  said  Roderick,  biting  his  lips. 
44  At  any  rate,  she  will  not  resemble  Maggie 
Marjoribanks,  or  yon.”  And  then  his  con- 
science smote  him  for  his  sharp  words — he 
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liad  such  a tender  conscience  always ! “ Oh, 
do  let  me  go  away,  mother !”  with  almost 
piteous  entreaty.  “ Perhaps  I may  come 
back  a better  fellow,  so  that  you  have  not 
always  to  find  fault  with  me,  as  seems  the 
case  now.  But  I don’t  mean  any  harm. 
Really,  the  de’il  is  not  as  black  as  he’s  paint- 
ed— by  his  sisters  especially.” 

“ Black,  my  son  ?”  said  Mrs.  Jardine,  fond- 
ly, as  he  bade  her  good-night  and  kissed  her 
— he  was  not  too  proud  to  kiss  his  mother 
every  night  and  morning  still.  “ You’re  just 
the  very  best  son  that  ever  mother  had,  and 
bo  I tell  every  body.” 

“I  wish  you  didn’t,  mother  dear;  but  I 
suppose  you  can’t  help  it.”  And  so  half 
laughing,  yet  slightly  sore  at  heart,  Rod- 
erick sprang  up  stairs — -three  steps  at  a 
time — to  his  own  bedroom,  where  at  least 
he  could  shut  out  every  body  and  every 
thing,  and  “ his  thoughts  call  home”  to  the 
fancies  and  crotchets  that  pleased  him  best. 

It  was  a small  room,  almost  in  the  roof ; 
but  he  had  chosen  it,  much  to  his  family’s 
surprise  and  remonstrance,  as  soon  as  they 
came  to  this  grand  new  house,  because  from 
it  on  very  clear  days  you  could  see  right 
across  the  park  and.  suburbs  of  Richerden 
to  the  “blue  hills  far  away,”  which  are  the 
unacknowledged  blessing  of  that  wealthy 
but  unsanitary  town.  Now,  in  the  still 
moonlight  of  midnight,  with  the  early  snow 
on  their  tops,  they  were  plainly  visible,  if 
you  only  took  the  trouble  to  undraw  the 
curtains  and  lower  the  gas. 

Roderick,  being  a sentimental  youth  at 
best,  did  so,  and  it  comforted  him.  The 
vexation  of  his  spirit  melted  away  bit  by 
bit.  These  were,  after  all,  such  mere  trifles 
to  be  vexed  about,  when  all  life,  with  its 
grand  aims  and  largo  ambitions,  lay  before 
him — nay,  in  his  very  grasp.  Talk  as  they 
might,  his  womankind  could  do  nothing. 


Even  his  mother  had  no  real  power  over 
him.  He  was  of  age,  and  free  to  come  and 
go  as  he  chose.  As  to  money — well,  it  must 
be  confessed,  money  was  the  last  thing  this 
young  fellow  ever  thought  about  or  inquired 
into.  He  had  a sufficient  allowance,  paid 
regularly,  and  spent  honestly,  though  cer- 
tainly spent,  up  to  the  very  last  half-penny, 
and  that  was  all  he  knew  or  cared  about  it. 
Blackball,  he  understood,  was  now  his  own 
— rather  a weight  on  his  mind — and  then 
there  was  Miss  Jardine’s  touching  bequest, 
just  heard  of. 

In  the  quiet  moonlight,  looking  at  the 
dim  white  outline  of  the  “everlasting  bills,” 
his  mind  went  back  to  its  musings  of  a few 
hours  back — over  those  two  finished  lives, 
the  real  history  of  which  neither  he  nor 
any  one  would  ever  know.  It  was  all  peace 
now. 

He  determined  to  go,  the  very  next  day, 
to  visit  Blackhall,  which  he  had  never  yet 
seen,  and  knew  little  about,  for  his  father 
rarely  named  it,  though  it  had  been  the 
home  of  the  Jardines  for  many  generations. 
Also,  they  must  have  had  a burial-place,  for 
he  had  some  recollection  of  his  father’s  hav- 
ing once  expressed  a wish  to  lie  there,  only 
his  mother  had  overruled  it  in  favor  of  the 
grand  new  cemetery  on  the  outskirts  of  Rich- 
erden, where  she  had  afterward  erected  a 
beautiful  white  marble  sarcophagus  with  an 
urn  at  the  top.  What  matter  ? Henry  Jar- 
dine slept  well.  And  far  away,  somewhere 
beyond  those  moonlight  mountains — near 
the  very  places  wiiere  they  might  have 
played  together  as  children  or  walked  to- 
gether as  youug  people — slept  also  Cousiu 
Silence. 

But  the  waking?  If  it  be  possible  that 
the  life  to  come  shall  heal  some  of  the 
wounds  of  this  life — oh,  the  heavenly  wak- 
iug! 


±. 


MENDELSSOHN’S  LETTERS 

EVER  since  the  publication  of  Mendels- 
sohn’s letters  he  has  been  known  to  his 
readers  as  a charming  wTiter,  describing  his 
wanderings  with  a ready  pen.  In  his  visit 
to  Goethe  at  Weimar,  although  young  in 
years,  we  find  him  ripe  in  his  conception  of 
the  great  master.  He  is  an  ardent  admirer 
of  the  beauties  of  nature,  as  well  as  of  the 
works  of  the  old  masters  and  the  creations 
of  his  contemporaries,  whether  in  his  own 
or  the  sister  art.  Filial  affection  lends  a 
particular  charm  to  his  descriptions;  his 
advice  to  his  brothers  and  sisters  commands 
our  respect,  while  his  wit  and  humor  are 
ever  entertaining.  Then,  if  music  is  the 
subject  on  which  he  writes,  he  shows  him- 
self one  of  the  most  profound  musicians  of 
his  time. 

Thus  we  know  him  under  many  different 


TO  MADAME  MOSCHELES. 

aspects,  but  never  have  we  come  upon  a se- 
ries of  letters  written  to  a lady  friend,  a 
simple  musical  amateur,  such  as  we  are  now 
offering  to  the  public. 

It  is  the  man,  the  affectionate  friend  of 
the  house  of  Moscheles,  including  the  chil- 
dren, which  we  must  look  for  in  these  pages; 
the  intimate  description  sometimes  of  his 
work,  at  others  of  his  social  life,  which  does 
not  always  escape  satire;  and  the  ever-re- 
curring expressions  of  gratitude  toward  his 
friends  the  Moscheleses,  so  vividly  depicted 
that  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  sup- 
press them  every  now  and  then. 

The  letters  being  intimate,  names  have  for 

the  most  part  been  indicated  by , and 

some  explanatory  remarks  aunexed  to  each 
letter  as  a clew  for  the  reader. 

London,  June,  1873. 
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44  January  6, 1829. 

“ Dear  Madam, — I hardly  know  how  to 
ask  yonr  pardon  for  my  sins,  for  I have  a 
load  of  them  on  my  conscience ; yet  were  I 
to  trouble  yon  with  a string  of  excuses,  you 
might  think  that  a new  sin.  Truth  to  say, 
my  writing  thus  late  is  unpardonable,  consid- 
ering all  the  kindness  and  friendliness  you 
showed  me  in  the  spring,  hut  it  is  true  also 
that  these  last  few  days  have  been  the  only 
quiet  ones  siuce  we  parted.  First,  there 
was  our  Highland  tour1  in  any  thing  but  fa- 
vorable weather,  with  bad  roads,  worse  con- 
veyances, still  worse  inns  and  landlords,  and 
the  richest  and  most  picturesque  scenery — 
all  of  which  so  entirely  engrossed  us  that 
we  could  not  collect  our  thoughts  for  even 
a single  day.  Then  I returned  to  London, 
and  just  as  I was  finishing  some  work,  and 
getting  through  all  manner  of  business  be- 
fore starting  for  the  Netherlands  to  meet  my 
father,  I had  the  mishap  to  be  upset  in  a gig, 
and  was  obliged  to  be  six  weeks  in  bed  and 
two  months  in  my  room.  At  last  I was  able 
to  travel  home,  but  my  injured  foot  being 
very  weak,  the  journey  proved  both  painful 
and  dangerous,  and  I felt  so  prostrate  when 
I did  reach  home  that  I was  condemned  to 
another  imprisonment  of  several  weeks.  A 
few  days  ago  we  celebrated  the  silver  wed- 
ding of  my  parents,  for  which  I was  obliged 
to  finish  some  work  ;a  so  you  see  I had  a most 
busy  and  varied  time  of  it,  the  happiest  and 
the  most  disagreeable  days  of  my  life  fol- 
lowing each  other  in  quick  succession.  Of 
course  I feel  rather  upset  by  all  this.  Wit- 
ness this  careless,  confused  letter,  yet  I 
would  not  put  off  writing  lest  1 should  add 
to  my  sins. 

“And  now  I do  not  know  how  to  thank 
you  and  Mr.  Moschelcs,  for  words  can  not  suf- 
ficiently express  my  gratitude.  You  know 
what  it  is  to  visit  a foreign  land  for  the  first 
time,*  and  to  be  a stranger  among  strangers. 
This  feeling,  perhaps  the  most  terrible  of 
all  others,  I have  been  spared  through  your 
kindness,  and  it  is  you  who  have  lessened 
the  painful  weight  of  my  first  separation 
from  my  family.  If  England  has  made  a 
favorable  impression  upon  me,  it  is  to  you  I 
chiefly  owe  it;  and  now  that  I have  got 
over  the  most  difficult  part  of  my  tour,  I 
augur  favorably  for  the  remainder  of  it.  I 
am  not  going  to  thank  you  for  each  individ- 
ual act  of  kindness,  or  for  all  the  trouble  you 
took  about  me : if  I did,  there  would  be  no 
end  of  it;  but  I may  say  to  you  and  Mr. 
Moschelcs  that  I appreciate  from  my  heart 
your  friendly  feelings  toward'  me,  and  the 
kiudness  with  which  you  received  me,  mak- 
ing all  things  easy  that  were  difficult  to  a 
foreigner.  As  long  as  I remember  my  first 
entrance  into  the  wide  world,  so  long  shall 
I also  remember  your  goodness.  I do  not 
know  when  I may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  say 
all  this  to  you  instead  of  writing  it  down  in 


these  formal  cold  characters,  but  I do  hope 
for  the  pleasure  of  another  meeting  before 
long,  and  for  a continuance  of  those  friendly 
feelings,  for  which  I shall  ever  remain,  yours 
gratefully, 

“ Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy.” 

1 The  Highland  tour  was  made  with  hia  friend 
Klingemann,  of  the  Hanoverian  embassy , whose  love- 
ly verses  were  often  composed,  always  admired,  by 
Mendelssohn,  and  who  proved  his  friend  through  life. 
When  the  accident  befell  Mendelssohn  the  Moscheleses 
were  in  Germany. 

3 The  work  alluded  to  was  the  operetta  Son  and 
Stranger , in  which  every  member  of  the  family  wish- 
ed to  take  part.  The  painter  Hensel,  who  had  married 
Mendelssohn's  eldest  sister,  being  totally  unmusical, 
had  the  part  of  one  and  the  dame  note  composed  for  him. 

3 Mendelssohn’s  visit  to  London  in  1829  was  his 
first,  and  his  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  overture,  then 
performed,  the  beginning  of  a series  of  triumphs.  His 
father  had  previously  written  to  Moschelcs  asking  his 
advice  os  to  whether  Felix,  setting  out  on  his  travels, 
should  go  to  London  first,  or  later  on.  Moscheles 
strongly  advised  the  former,  and  in  conjunction  with 
their  mutual  friend  Klingemann  made  all  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  him.  The  tone  of  this  first 
letter,  written  some  time  after  Mendelssohn's  return, 
shows  there  subsisted  then  less  intimacy  between  him 
and  the  Moscheleses  than  in  later  years. 


During  this  first  and  all  the  subsequent 
visits  to  England,  Mendelssolm  was  a fre- 
quent guest  at  the  Moscbeleses’  house,  and 
many  notes  relating  to  their  respective  plans 
and  engagements  passed  between  them,  only 
one  of  which  is  hero  translated,  as  showing 
in  a few  simple  words  his  attachment  to  his 
old  master,  Professor  Zelter,  whose  death  he 
had  just  hoard  of,  and  his  affection  for  the 
friends  to  whom  he  turned  in  his  bereave- 
ment: 

“Dear  Mrs.  Moscheles, — If  you  are 
quite  alone  at  dinner,  and  also  in  the  even- 
ing, I should  ranch  like  to  come  to  you.  I 
have  just  heard  of  the  death  of  my  old  mas- 
ter. Please  send  a line  in  answer  to 

“Yours,  F.M.B.” 


44  Bebltw,  July  25, 1832. 

“Dear  Mrs.  Moscheles, — If  this  were 
only  a note,  and  the  servant  waiting  below 
to  carry  it  to  you  in  an  instant,  instead  of  a 
letter  travelling  by  post,  steam,  and  sea  in 
such  a serious,  business-like  manner,  whilst 
I have  nothing  serious  to  say!  I merely 
long  for  a chat  with  yon,  indulging  in  a lit- 
tle innocent  abuse  of  the  world  in  general, 
and  a special  attack  upon  phrenology;1  a 
weak-fingered  pupil  down  below  in  Moscli- 
eles’s  study  playing  all  the  while  a slow 
presto,  and  being  suddenly  startled  by  a 
few  brilliant  notes  from  another  hand*  to 
relieve  her  dullness : in  short,  to  go  to  Ches- 
ter Place  ;3  for  if  I wish  to  talk  to  you,  it  is 
you  I want  to  bear,  and  not  myself.  Now 
all  these  wishes  are  vain ; but  why  have 
you  strictly  forbidden  me  to  thank  you  ever 
so  little?  for  that  is  what  I really  want  to 
say,  hut  dare  not,  feeling  that  you  would 
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langli  at  me.  And,  after  all,  there  is  no  way 
of  showing  gratitude  for  happy  days.  When 
you  look  back  upon  them  they  are  already 
past  and  gone,  aud  while  they  last  you  think 
all  the  pleasure  they  bring  most  natural ; 
for  I did  think  it  natural  that  you  and 
Moscheles  showed  me  all  the  love  and  kind- 
ness I could  possibly  wish  for.  I never 
thought  it  might  be  otherwise;  whilst  now 
I do  sometimes  feel  that  it  was  a piece  of 
good  fortune,  not  a matter  of  course.  All 
this  seems  stupid;  but  if  you  only  knew 
how  strauge  I have  felt  these  last  few  weeks, 
and  how  unsettled  is  all  I say  and  think! 
When  I left  you  on  Friday  night  to  go  on 
board  the  steamer,4 1 pictured  to  myself  how 
very  much  changed  I should  find  our  house 
and  the  whole  family — two  years’  absence, 
married  sisters,  and  so  on  ; but  I arrive,  aud 
after  the  first  two  days  there  we  are  as 
comfortably  and  cozily  settled  as  though 
there  had  been  neither  journey,  absence,  nor 
change  of  any  kind.  I can  not  conceive 
having  ever  been  away,  and  did  I not  think 
of  the  dear  friends  I have  made  meanwhile,4 
I might  fancy  the  whole  intervening  time  a 
lively  tale  I had  been  told.  That,  however, 
is  not  the  way  I can  get  on.  Every  step  I 
take  brings  some  fresh  recollection  of  my 
journey,  which  I dreamily  pursue  for  some 
time,  being  far  away;  then  I meet  my  par- 
cuts  and  sisters,  and  with  every  word  they 
say  aud  every  step  we  take  in  the  garden* 
another  recollection  from  before  the  journey 
starts  up  and  stands  as  vividly  before  me  as 
though  I had  never  been  away,  so  that  the 
most  different  events  become  intermingled, 
and  unsettle  my  peace  of  mind.  Whether 
all  that  will  subside  again  I can  not  tell, 
but  for  the  moment  I feel  as  one  thrown 
hither  and  thither,  not  able  to  find  any  sup- 
port. The  past  and  present  are  interwoven, 
and  yet  I must  learn  that  the  past  is  past. 
Never  mind;  the  best  part  of  all  this  re- 
mains, and  that  is  why  I write  this  letter 
mid  send  it  off,  little  as  if  may  be  worth. 
You  have  sometimes  forgiven  my' unbear- 
ableness,’ and  even  pretended  it  was  owing 
to  my  genius.  Now  there  you  were  mis- 
taken. But ' the  heart  is  black,’  says  the 
beadle  (Klingemann  must  tell  you  that  story 
if  you  don’t  know  it).7  Only  fancy,  I have 
not  been  able  to  compose  a note  since  my 
arrival ! That  is  the  cause  of  my  troubles,  I 
think,  for  could  I settle  down  again  to  work, 
all  would  be  right.  Haven’t  yon  got  some 
German  or  English  words  for  a song  which 
I might  compose  f Of  course  for  a voice 
down  to  C and  up  to  Ft*  and  I could  play 
the  accompaniment  in  1833  on  the  Erard,® 
while  from  below  was  again  heard  the 'slow 
presto.’  But  I think  I could  not  even  write 
a song  just  now.  Who  can  sing  praises  to 
the  spring  when  shivering  with  cold  in 
July — when  the  green  leaves  drop,  flowers 
die,  and  fruit  perishes  in  summer?  For 


such  is  our  case.  We  have  fires ; the  rain 
pours  down  in  torrents ; ague,  cholera,  and 
the  last  decision  of  the  German  Diet  (Bun- 
destagsbeschliiBs)  are  the  topics  of  the  day ; 
and  I,  who  played  my  part  in  Guildhall,10 
am  compelled  to  be  guarded  and  concilia- 
tory lest  I should  be  considered  too  radical. 
To-day  the  cholera  is  announced  again,  al- 
though not  by  desire ; this  Russian  gift  will, 
I suppose,  settle  down  amongst  us,  and  not 
leave  us  again  in  a hurry.1 1 I am  glad  there 
are  no  quarantine  laws,  as  formerly,  or  else 
the  communication  between  Hamburg  and 
Berlin  might  be  cut  off,  and  that  would  be 
inconvenient  to  me  for  certain  reasons.  Al- 
though when  I first  mentioned  to  your  sis- 
ter in  Hamburg  that  you  or  Moscheles  might 
possibly  come  here,  I suddenly  fell  into  dis- 
grace. She  looked  at  me  very  angrily,  and 
asked  what  was  to  be  got  in  Berlin,  and 
who  took  any  interest  in  music  there . I 
named  myself,  but  found  little  favor  in  her 
eyes:  I was  detestable,  growing  more  and 
more  so,  the  very  type  of  a ' Berliner,’  she 
thought;  next  I became  a stranger,  then 
yet  more,  a strange  musician,  and  lastly  she 
turned  severely  polite.  But  I changed  the 
subject,  remembering  your  good  advice  to 
try  and  win  her  favor;  so  I said  that,  after 
all,  it  was  not  likely  you  would  go  to  Ber- 
liu,  and  that  quite  reconciled  her.  Secretly, 
however,  I say  come — do  come ! We  shall 
do  every  thing  to  make  Berlin  as  agreeable 
to  you  as  it  can  be  made ; and  if  Moscheles 
were  to  tell  me  that  you  intended  coming 
on  the  1st  of  October,  I should  begin  this 
very  day  to  think  with  joy  of  that  date. 
There  is  comfortable  room  for  two  in  the 
'Sehnellpost-coup6,’  aud  the  journey  is  a 
most  easy  one.  You  should  make  up  your 
mind  to  come.  I will  not  tease  you  any 
more  to-day,  but  will  only  beg  you  will  let 
mo  know  when  you  go  to  Hamburg,  that  I 
may  write  you  a letter  in  sixteen  parts,  with 
every  part  singing  out,  'Do  come!’  It  is 
true,  you  will  be  charmingly  situated  iu 
Hamburg,  and  I know  how  difficult  it  most 
be  to  leave  it.  Your  father’s  new  house  is 
a most  delightful  one ; the  exterior  close  to 
the  ' Alsterbassin,’  and  with  a view  of  the 
steeples  of  your  Hanse  town ; the  interior 
light  and  cheerful,  well  furnished,  and  not 
crowded,  and  every  comfort  to  be  found  by 
those  even  who  have  just  left  Loudon ; be- 
sides which,  the  owner,  all  the  rooms  and 
furniture,  and,  above  all,  the  large  music- 
room,  plaiuly  show  how  anxiously  you  are 
expected.  No  doubt,  then,  you  wi  11  find 
every  thing  charming  and  comfortable ; but 
although  we  have  no  fine  view  and  no  com- 
forts to  offer,  we  should  oue  and  all  rejoice 
to  see  yon,  and  that,  indeed,  is  the  main 

point.  By-the-bye,  Madame  B is  here, 

and  has  met  with  little  success.  She  in- 
tended giving  a concert,  and  the  bills  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  O ■,  her  husband,  was 
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going  to  assist  her;  but  the  Berlin  people 
would  not  be  attracted,  so  she  gave  it  up, 
and  performed  at  the  theatre  between  two 
comedies.  People  said  there  was  no  soul 
in  her  playing,  so  I preferred  not  hearing 
her,  for  what  a Berliner  calls  playing  with- 
out so  ill  mast  be  desperately  cold.  Take 
it  all  in  all,  I am  blast  with  regard  to  Ham- 
mers septet  and  Hirtz’s  variations,  and 
the  public  was  quite  right  to  be  blast  too. 

Then,  again,  Madame  B is  not  pretty, 

so  I prefer  Madame  . But  how  ill  I 

have  behaved  to  her!  Do  apologize  for 
me;  but,  above  all,  take  my  part  with  your 
sister  if  she  calls  me  disagreeable  and  abuses 
me  for  what  I said  about  Berlin.1*  Tell  her 
it  was  from  sheer  selfishness  I spoke,  and 
that  I chiefly  thought  of  my  own  pleasure 
in  wishing  to  see  you  both  and  the  chil- 
dren again — that  I am  selfish  altogether; 
for  so  I am,  and  do  want  you  to  come.  My 
love  to  Emily  and  Serena,  and  may  you  and 
Moscheles  be  as  well  and  as  happy  as  1 wish 
you  to  be ! Yours, 

“ Felix  Mendelssohn-By.” 

* Phrenology  was  then  considered  with  great  inter- 
est, bat  always  laughed  at  by  Mendelssohn,  who  would 
not  believe  in  iL 

9  The  room  in  which  Moscheles  sometimes  received 
papils  was  directly  under  the  drawing-room,  and  Men- 
delssohn, when  on  a visit  to  Mrs.  Moscheles,  used  oft- 
en to  feel  amused  at  their  vain  attempts  to  produce 
quick  movements  such  as  he  understood  them,  and 
such  as  Moscheles  would  teach  them  by  throwing  in 
some  bars  at  the  right  time. 

* Chester  Place,  No.  3,  in  the  Regent’s  Park,  was  the 
Moscheleses1  residence. 

* The  steamer  took  him  from  London  to  Hamburg, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Berlin. 

9 His  London  friends  were  numerous  and  distin- 
guished. I would  only  name  the  0 rotes,  the  Alexan- 
ders, the  Taylors,  the  Kembles,  and  I might  add  many 
others,  to  whom  the  man  was  as  dear  as  the  musician, 
and  who  at  that  time  received  him  as  a friend. 

1 The  Mendelssohns’  house  and  garden,  situated  in 
Leipzigerstrasse,  No.  3,  in  Berlin,  at  the  present  time 
forms  part  of  the  building  iu  which  the  Reichstag  is 
held. 

T A certain  beadle  In  a country  church  being  repri- 
manded by  the  clergyman  for  wearing  a scarlet  instead 
of  a black  waistcoat,  called  out:  “Never  mind,  your 
worship,  if  only  the  heart  is  black.” 

* The  voice  alluded  to  was  that  of  Mrs.  Moscheles, 
to  whom  he  sometimes  gave  a singing  lesson. 

* The  Erard  was  a splendid  instrument,  presented 
by  the  then  head  of  the  firm,  Pierre  Erard.  His  uncle 
had  invented  a new  mechanism  and  taken  out  a patent 
for  It,  which  allowed  the  key  when  struck  to  repeat 
the  note,  although  but  half-way  down.  Mr.  P.  E. 
wanted  Moscheles  to  play  on  these  new  instruments, 
but  he  found  them  stiff  and  uncongenial,  and  for  a 
long  time  preferred  the  dementis.  At  last,  when 
many  changes  had  been  made  upon  his  suggestions, 
the  day  arrived  when  he  declared  them  perfect,  and 
consented  to  play  upon  one  of  them  in  public.  After 
the  concert  Erard  offered  him  a precious  ring  (an  em- 
erald between  two  diamonds)  in  remembrance  of  the 
event. 

10  Mendelssohn  used  to  delight  In  attending  meet- 
ings at  Guildhall  to  hear  Liberal  speakers. 

11  He  bad  a slight  attack  of  cholera  In  Paris,  but 
soon  recovered. 

19  Mrs.  Moscheles’s  friends  living  in  Hamburg,  they 
greatly  objected  to  their  spending  their  short  holidays 
any  where  but  with  them ; hence  the  joke  about  Men- 
delssohn’s quarrel  with  the  sister. 


“ Bkblin,  September  S,  1832. 

“ Dear  Mrs.  Moscheles, — Truly  I am  a 
sinner  to  have  kept  such  a dogged  silence 
after  all  the  pleasant  and  friendly  things 
you  wrote;  hut  I need  scarcely  say  how 
truly  grateful  I feel  for  your  letter,  and  that 
its  arrival  seemed  to  bring  a holiday.  All 
else  concerning  myself  is  as  uncomfortable 
as  a * drifting  fog.'1  There  are  times  when 
I should  prefer  being  a cijrpeuter  or  a turn- 
er, when  all  things  look  at  me  angrily,  and 
when  gladness  and  happiness  are  so  far  re- 
moved as  to  seem  words  of  a foreign  tongue 
wanting  to  be  translated  for  me.  Such 
times,  in  their  dullest  shape,  have  haunted 
me  for  the  last  few  weeks.  I feel  unspeak- 
ably heavy.  And  why,  you  will  ask,  write 
all  this  to  met  Because  Neukomm*  last 
night  treated  me  to  a most  beautiful  lecture 
that  did  me  no  good,  and  proposed  all  man- 
ner of  excellent  remedies,  which  I am  not  in- 
clined to  apply,  preached  to  my  conscience, 
which  I can  do  just  as  well  myself,  and  last- 
ly asked  why  I had  not  yet  answered  your 
letter.  Because  I am  in  an  ill  temper,  I said. 
But  he  would  have  it  that  every  body  ought 
to  write  exactly  as  he  feels,  and  that  he 
knew  yon  would  not  he  offended  at  it,  but 
consider  it  quite  natural ; so  it  is  upon  his 
responsibility  I do  write ; and  should  you  bo 
angry,  I am  a better  prophet  than  he,  for  I 
wanted  to  wait  for  a more  favorable  mo- 
ment to  send  you  a merry  letter,  while  he 
pretended  you  did  not  care  for  that . 

" As  for  your  journey  to  Berlin,  I have  writ- 
ten Moscheles  a regular  business  letter,  tell- 
ing him  how  matters  stand,  according  to  my 
notion  and  that  of  others.  I will  not  re- 
peat my  request  and  wish  on  that  score ; it 
might  appear  selfish  and  encroaching,  and 
being  thoroughly  averse  to  either,  I would 
avoid  even  their  semblance.  If  you,  how- 
ever, say  your  sister  has  half  pardoned  mo 
because  you  are  not  likely  to  come  here, 
that  is  but  poor  comfort,  and  I would  much 
rather  it  were  the  reverse.  You  would  pa- 
cify your  sister  on  your  return,  and  I would 
give  yon  carte  blanche  to  tell  her  the  most 
awful  things  about  me,  to  paint  me  as  black 
as  any  negro,  for  then  you  would  have  been 
here,  and  what  harm  could  all  the  rest  do 
me  T 

“ If flirts,  I can  only  consider  it  jnst 

and  praiseworthy,  for  what  else  are  we  bom 
for  f But  should  he  marry,  it  would  make 

me  die  with  laughing,  for  what  figure  is 

to  cut  as  paterfamilias  t Yet  you  predict  it, 
and  I know  you  can  always  read  people’s 
thoughts  in  their  faces  — did  I wish  for 
bread  at  dinner,  you  at  ouce  whispered, 
1 Some  bread  to  Mr.  Mendelssohn ;’  and  per- 
haps yon  might  make  a guess  at  the  bride 
also.  Ou  the  other  hand,  I too  am  a proph- 
et in  matrimonial  matters,  and  uphold  ex- 
actly the  reverse.  is  a Knight  of  the 

Order  of  Bachelors,  and  so  am  I.  Who 
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knows  bat  we  may  both  wish  to  marry  thir- 
ty years  hence  ? But  then  no  young  lady 
will  care  to  have  us.  Pray  cut  this  proph- 
ecy out  of  the  letter  before  you  burn  it,  and 
keep  it;  in  thirty  years  we  shall  know 
whether  it  proves  true  or  not. 

44  You  want  to  know  how  the  dresses* 
pleased  f But  do  you  not  know  it  was  you 
who  chose  them  f And  must  I assure  you 
that  they  play  a prominent  part  on  all  fes- 
tive occasions,  and  are  much  admired  and 
euviedf  Moreover,  a professor  of  chem- 
istry expressed  his  astonishment  at  the 
beautiful  brown  of  my  mother's  shawl,  say- 
ing it  was  dyed  so  much  liner  than  he 
thought  it  could  be.  Now  whether  every 
thing  is  cut  out  right,  and  according  to  the 
newest  fashion,  I can  not  tell,  and  that  is  one 
reason  why  you  should  come,  just  to  enlight- 
en me.  But  oh ! how  I should  like  you  to 
lecture  me  as  you  used  to  do.4  For  indeed 
I do  not  know  how  to  bear  up  against  my 
low  spirits. 

44  Excuse  this  stupid  letter — it  is  the  type 
of  my  mind — and  give  my  love  to  all  around 
you.  Ever  yours, 

44  Felix  Mendelssohn-Barth.” 

1 He  was  subject  to  moods  of  depression  like  the 
one  here  described. 

a Neukoinm,  the  composer,  was  a mutual,  much-val- 
ued friend,  advanced  in  age. 

• Mendelssohn  was  most  anxious  to  bring  beautiful 
presents  to  his  mother  and  sister,  and  got  Mrs.  Mosch- 
eles  to  go  and  choose  them  with  him. 

4 She  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  11  lecturing41  him, 
and  used  to  be  called  his  grandmother,  although  but 
four  years  his  senior. 


44  Brbliw,  January  17, 1833. 

“Dear  Mrs.  Mosciirles, — It  is  unpar- 
donable to  reply  thus  late  to  so  kind  a let- 
ter as  yours,  and  moreover  on  an  uncere- 
monious half  sheet  of  paper,1  and  that  is  the 
very  reason  why  I rely  upon  your  forgive- 
ness, for,  says  the  proverb,  ‘ small  thieves 
are  bung,  great  oues  allowed  to  escape.’ 

“How  I enjoyed  all  the  nice  details  of  yonr 
letter!  I felt  comfortably  at  home  in  sight 
of  your  fireside,  Moscheles’s  siesta,  and  that 
whole  snug  household  of  yours.  I rejoice 
like  a child  at  the  thoughts  of  approaching 
spring,  my  dignity  as  a godfather,*  green 
England,  and  a thousand  things  besides. 
My  melancholy  is  beginning  to  vauish,  I 
have  again  taken  a lively  interest  in  music 
and  musicians,  and  have  here  and  there 
composed  some  trifles;  they  are  had,  it  is 
true,  hut  they  give  promise  of  better  things 
— in  fact,  I breathe  more  freely,  and  things 
look  brighter.  Whether  I shall  he  able, 
after  all,  to  bring  some  creditable  novelty 
with  me  t-o  London,  Heaven  only  knows ; hut 
I hope  so,  for  I would  cut  a figure  not  only 
as  a godfather,  hut  also  as  a musician ; the 
former,  however,  comes  first  and  foremost. 
I will  make  the  most  serious  face  possible, 
and  bring  the  very  best  wishes  and  all  the 


happiness  I can  gather  together  to  lay  down 
as  a gift  at  the  christening. 

“ And  so  Moscheles  is  busy  again  T Klinge- 
mann3  mentions  a septet,  and  I caught  it 
up  joyfully.  Wrhat  instruments  is  it  for  f 
In  what  key  t Is  it  fair  or  dark  T He  must 
let  me  know  all  about  it;  and  will  other 
houest  people  he  able  to  play  it,  or  will  it 
he  again  for  his  owu  private  use,  like  the 
last  movement  of  the  concerto  in  E flat, 
which  all  amateurs  stumble  at  and  sigh 
over  without  being  able  to  master  it  ? Do 
let  me  hear  all  about  this  septet,  for  I aui 
longing  to  know,  and  almost  envy  those  who 
can  watch  its  gradual  progress. 

“ I am  most  truly  grateful  to  the  Philhar- 
monic directors  for  wanting  me  to  write  for 
them  at  the  very  time  I felt  so  low-spirited 
and  cross ; it  made  it  all  the  more  valuable. 
But  you  do  not  say  whether  Moscheles  too 
is  to  compose  for  them.  Will  he  accept,  and 
what  will  he  write  T I shall  bring  the 
whole  of  my  symphony,  one  more  work  be- 
sides, hut  hardly  a third  one. 

44  Do  not  for  a moment  think  I am  put  out 
about  the  Cologne  aifuir.4  I have  enjoyed  a 
good  many  of  the  same  kiud  iu  Berlin  that 
were  at  first  rather  hitter  to  the  taste.  As 
I am  giving  my  third  concert  to-morrow,  I 
know  what  it  is  to  he  a great  Berlin  man. 
After  it  had  been  settled,  not  without  diffi- 
culty, that  the  whole  of  my  receipts  should 
he  made  over  to  them,  my  first  concert  was 
well  filled,  and  Berlin  enthusiasm  prevailed, 
which  means  that  the  words  ‘divinely  and 
heavenly’  were  used  as  much  as  ‘pretty 
well’  is  in  ordinary  language.  My  sympho- 
ny in  D minor  and  the  Midsummer  Right's 
Dream  were  performed,  and  I played  my 
concerto  and  a P.  F.  sonata  of  Beethoven. 
And  now  you  should  have  heard  how  very 
polite  the  same  people  turned  who  had  been 
so  stiff  before;  how  my  noble  heart,  my 

philanthropic  views,  my  only  reward It 

was  fit  for  a newspaper,  hut  it  came  just  a 
month  too  late ; at  one  time  it  would  have 
pleased  me,  now  it  was  a nuisance,  and  in- 
deed so  is  the  whole  place,  with  its  parade 
and  sham. 

“ At  the  second  concert  we  had  4 Meeres- 
stille.’  I played  a concerto  by  S.  Bach,  a 
sonata  of  Beethoven,  and  my  capriccio  in  B 
minor.  Madame  Melder  sang  some  scenas 
by  Gluck,  and  the  concert  began  with  a 
symphony  by  Berger.4  This  I had  perform- 
ed to  gratify  him,  hut  he  found  its  success 
so  short  of  his  expectations,  and  the  execu- 
tion so  had,  that  it  was  only  by  dint  of  great 
exertion  I escaped  a complete  quarrel  with 
him.  At  the  third  concert  there  will  he  my 
overture  to  the  Isles  of  Fingal,  the  Walpur - 
gisnacht , a concerto  of  Beethoven,  and  a 
sonata  by  Weber  for  P.  F.  and  clarionet,  with 
Biirmann,  of  Munich,  and  then  an  end  of 
the  houor  and  pleasure.  Excuse  all  these 
lengthy  details,  but  indeed  there  is  not  much 
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else  to  report  in  the  way  of  music.  Barman  n1 * * 4 * 6 
Las  lately  given  a concert  and  enchanted  us 
all.  (I  mean  all  of  us  who  live  in  the  Leip- 
zigerstrasse,  and  all  Berlin  besides.)  La- 

font  is  shortly  expected  ; M too — it 

makes  me  cold  to  think  of  him.  Mademoi- 
selle S has  appeared,  and  with  moderate 

success.  Her  father  is  chapel-master,  her 
brother  a singer,  her  uncle  in  office,  her  aunt 
the  wife  of  the  father  of  the  waiting- wom- 
an of  some  princess.  That  kind  of  thing  is 

necessary  in  Berlin.  Count has  lately 

taken  me  under  his  wing,  saying  that  some- 
thing might  be  made  of  me,  so  he  would 
patronize  me  and  get  me  a libretto  by  Scribe. 
Heaven  grant  it  may  be  a good  one,  but  I 
don’t  believe  it.  Besides,  we  are  on  the  road 
to  improvement,  going  to  have  telegraphs 
like  you.  By-the-bye,  the  two  Elslers,  whom 
they  here  call  the  Telegrafi/tnen,7  are  going 
to  London.  Should  they  bring  letters  to 
you,  and  should  you  have  to  receive  them 
also,  I shall  die  of  laughing,  but  present  I 
must  be.  What  will  your  John  say,  who 
thought  Scliroder-Devrient  not  a lady  f 
And  how  is  Mademoiselle  Blahetka  t and  is 
Madame  Belleville  again  in  London  f Spon- 
tini  means  to  sell  his  instrument  for  no  less 
than  1600  thalers.  If  you  see  Erard,  and 
wish  to  return  him  one  compliment  for  ever 
so  many,  do  tell  him  that  my  instrument  is 
excellent,  and  that  I am  delighted  with  it, 
for  that  is  the  truth. 

“ Aud  now,  dear  Moscheles,  I answer  your 
ontside  postscript  in  the  same  way.  Many 
thanks  for  it.  Write  soon  again,  and  let  me 
hear  at  full  length  from  you.  The  ‘Sing 
Academic’  has  not  yet  chosen  a director,  and 
there  is  as  much  small-talk  about  it  as  ever.8 

The  V s are  here  for  the  winter;  I see  but 

little  of  them,  as  I scarcely  go  ont.  Thank 
you  for  your  list  of  the  Philharmonic  con- 
certs, but  I shall  be  glad  if  I can  come  to 
the  last  four;  quit©  ont  of  the  qnestion  to 
hear  them  all.  But  when  must  I be  godfa- 
ther f or  rather  a witness  to  the  holy  rite  f 
That  is  the  question. 

“Aud  now  I send  very  best  love  to  all 
Chester  Place,  wishing  every  body  joy  and 
happiness  and  music  and  all  that’s  good  in 
this  now  year,  in  which  we  mean  to  meet 
again.  Until  then  and  ever  your 

“Felix  Mendklssohn-By.” 

1 It  was  the  custom  at  that  time  to  show  respect  for 
the  person  addressed  by  taking  a large-eized  sheet  of 
paper. 

* Mendelssohn  had  promised  to  be  godfather  should 
a ton  be  born  to  the  Moschelesea 

* The  septet  was  written  for  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety, Moscheles  being  requested,  as  well  as  Mendels- 
sohn, to  write  something  for  these  concerts. 

* The  Cologne  affair  was  some  unpleasantness  about 
a condnctorship,  magnified  by  the  papers. 

4 Berger  was  his  piano-forte  teacher  when  a boy. 

* B&rmann,  the  most  celebrated  clarionet-player  of 

his  day. 

1 Grafinnen,  the  German  for  countesses.  One  of  the 

Elders  being  particularly  tall,  bo  would  have  it  that 


her  long  arms  resembled  those  of  the  old-fashioned 
telegraph. 

8 The  Sing  Academic,  it  was  thought  by  Mendels- 
sohn's friends,  ought  to  have  chosen  him  as  director, 
but  such  was  not  the  case. 

“Bkbun,  February  27,  1833. 

“Dear  Mrs.  Moscheles, — Although  I can 
send  you  but  a few  lines  to-day,  I waut  to 
offer  you  my  congratulations,  and  tell  you 
that  I enter  heart  and  soul  into  your  joy  at 
the  happy  event  [the  birth  of  a sou].  How 
pleased  I am  to  think  I shall  soon  see  the 
little  stranger,  and  that  ho  will  bear  my 
name!  Do  wait  till  I come,  that  I may  in 
reality  he  able  to  accept  your  former  invi- 
tation to  the  christening.  I shall  certainly 
hurry  as  much  as  I can,  and  arrive  as  soon 
as  possible.  I rejoice  in  its  being  a hoy. 
He  must  become  a musician;  and  may  all 
snch  things  as  we  wish  to  do  aud  can  not 
attain  be  reserved  for  him ! Or  if  not,  little 
does  it  matter,  for  he  will  become  a good 
man,  and  that  is  of  most  consequence.  It  is 
true,  I see  at  this  distance  how  t he  two  grown- 
up Misses  Emily  and  Serena  will  tyrannize 
over  him  when  he  is  fourteen  years  old ; then 
will  he  have  to  suffer  many  a side  gldnce, 
his  arms  being  voted  too  long,  his  coat  too 
short,  and  his  voice  very  bad.  But  when  he 
becomes  a man  he  will  patronize  the  two, 
doing  them  many  a kindness,  and  hearing 
the  tediousness  of  parties  to  chaperon  them. 

“ I am  sure  you  have  been  a little  offend- 
ed (or  maybe  a good  deal)  at  my  laziness  in 
writing,  but  do  pardon  me  now.  I promise 
to  improve,  particularly  so  when  in  London, 
where  I can  he  my  own  letter-carrier,  and 
improviso  my  qnestions  aud  answers;  but 
improve  I shall  at  any  rate. 

“ Kindest  messages 

“ I most  now  begin  the  last  movement  of 
my  symphony  (the  Italian);  it  is  burning 
at  my  finger-ends,  and  spoiling  them  for 
letter-writiug.  Excuse,  then,  these  hasty 
lines.  You  know  how  they  are  meant. 

“ Yours, 

“Felix  Mendelssoiin-Bartholdy.” 

“ Berlin,  March  17, 1833^ 

“Dear  Mrs.  Moscheles, — I wish  you 
were  not  at  home  when  this  letter  arrives, 
and  that  he  who  is  to  be  named  Felix  plays 
with  a rattle  or  screams  lustily  in  English, 
which  means  that  1 hope  you  and  the  new 
member  of  the  family  are  as  well  as  I could 
wish  and  hope  for.  Kliugemann  gave  such 
a good  report  in  his  last  letter  that  I could 
only  rejoice,  and  must  now  again  congratu- 
late you  with  all  my  heart. 

“ Let  me  try  ever  so,  I can’t  help  thinking 
that  such  an  important  event,  such  a change 
in  the  whole  family  and  its  most  intimate 
relations,  such  an  increase  of  happiness  as 
well  as  of  cares,  must  work  a thorough  al- 
teration in  people,  and  I shall  soon  find  out 
whether  I am  right.  But  if  you  do  not  let 
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me  hear  to  the  contrary,  maybe  with  a scold- 
ing for  not  writing,  or  rather  for  my  last 
bad  letter,  or  with  a slight  satire  on  my  gen- 
ius, or  any  thing  of  that  kind,  I shall  feel 
shy  in  Chester  Place  on  my  first  London 
evening,  and  timid  if  asked  to  play  to  you. 
Do  you  happen  to  be  engaged  on  the  21st 
of  April  T If  not,  I should  like  to  come  to 
you  with  Klingemann,  who  is  going  to  fetch 
me,  and  I fully  intend  being  in  London  on 
the  20th.  A 4 Schnellpo9t’  is  just  driving 
past,  and  reminds  me  that  I shall  soon  sit 
inside  one.  Strange  to  say,  since  I have  be- 
gun to  work  hard,  and  have  attained  the 
conviction  that  Berlin  society  is  an  awful 
monster,  I should  like  remaining  here  some 
time  longer.  I feel  comfortable,  and  find  it 
rather  difficult  to  set  out  travelling  again. 
All  the  morning  there  is  constant  knocking 
at  my  door,  but  I do  not  open,  and  am  happy 
to  think  what  tediousness  I may  have  es- 
caped, unknown  to  myself.  But  in  the  even- 
ing, when  I go  across  to  my  parents,  wo  can 
enjoy  many  a merry  laugh  and  hot  debate. 
I feel  a pleasure,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  run  away  from,  as  not  knowing  when  it 
may  be  mot  with  again.  But  why  write? 
We  shall  talk  it  all  over.  I shall  have  an 
answer  much  sooner,  or  rather  it  is  I who 
should  give  it,  since  I own  that  you  have 
heaped  fiery  coals  on  my  head.  To-day  it  is 
to  Moscheles  I am  writing  to  ask  him  a fa- 
vor. I want  him  to  send  me  some  of  the 
information  he  has  to  give  all  the  year  round. 

(It  might  be  photographed  & la .)  The 

brothers , violin  and  violoncello,  wish 

to  go  from  Paris  to  London  for  the  season,  if 
they  had  a certainty,  or  at  least  a chance,  of 
paying  their  travelling  and  other  expenses ; 
that  is  what  they  want  to  question  you 
about,  dear  Moscheles,  and  I volunteered  to 
write  to  you,  as  my  father  did  for  me  about 
three  years  ago.  Now,  however,  I have 
clean  forgotten  the  matter  for  the  last  few 
weeks,  and  would  beg  of  yon  to  send  me  a 
few  lines  for  them  by  return  of  post ; but 
pray  lot  it  be  by  the  very  next  return,  as 
they  are  dreadfully  offended,  and  have  left 
off  bowing  to  me.  They  are  quite  right,  more- 
over, as  the  time  is  drawing  near,  en  cas  que — 

“ A most  gentlemanly  Russian  called  upon 
me  some  few  days  ago,  and  told  me  a good 
deal  about  Madame  B-- — . I wish  you  could 
have  heard  him,  dear  Mrs.  Moscheles.  The 
Russians  seem  to  be  more  thorough-bred 
than  our  Hamburg  towns-peoplo.  She  can 
not  succeed  with  them,  much  as  she  tries; 
she  would,  but  they  won’t,  and  all  my  gentle- 
man had  to  say  about  her  pretensions  and 
affectation  seemed  incredible.  Auy  body 
passing  for  affected  in  Moscow  or  Peters- 
burg must  be  so  indeed;  that  even  the  Ber- 
lin people  allow. 

“The  other  day  I heard  a Berlin  pianist 
play  the  worst  variations  on 4 God  save’  that 
I have  ever  listened  to,  and  that  is  speaking 


volumes.  The  man  had  great  technical  abil- 
ity and  good  fingers ; and  yet  his  perform- 
ance was  hollow  and  lifeless,  and  his  bang- 
ing about  made  me  feel  miserable.  Where 
in  all  the  world  has  our  Berlin  good  taste 
hidden  itself?  Then,  again,  I have  late- 
ly heard  the  Zaubcrflote , the  best  perform- 
ance, I believe,  that  is  to  be  met  with  now- 
adays. It  is  evident  that  each  individual 
is  doing  his  utmost,  that  they  one  and  all 
love  the  music,  and  that  the  only  thing 
w an  ting  is  an  ensemble,  which  I fear  will  not 
be  met  with  in  Berlin  whilst  the  sand  re- 
mains sand  and  the  Spree  river.  This  con- 
viction brought  on  my  low  spirits  lost  au- 
tumn, but  by  this  time  I take  the  matter 
more  easily,  and  think  that  spring  will 
bring  us  a return  of  warmth  and  verdure ; 
that  is  the  best  opera  we  can  see  and  hear. 
Au  revoir  then  in  the  spring. 

44  Ever  yours, 

“ Felix  Mendelssohn-Barth.” 


“ Dumkldobt,  April  26, 1833. 

44  Dear  Mrs.  Moscheles, — Should  this 
sheet  of  paper  turn  red  by  the  time  Klinge- 
mann arrives,  it  would  but  show  the  reflec- 
tion of  my  face,  covered  with  blushes,  for  I 
feel  so  ashamed ! But  when  a man  has  once 
taken  to  hard-heartedness,  he  becomes  in- 
sensible to  kindness  and  friendliness,  and  re- 
mains hardened,  and  goes  on  sinning  with- 
out compunction.  That  is  my  case.  And 
this  does  not  even  pretend  to  be  the  answer 
to  your  most  kind  letter,  but  my  own  accu- 
sation, bearing  witness  to  my  having  truly 
received  that  letter  of  yours,  and  neverthe- 
less having  remained  deaf  and  dumb,  after 
which  you  would  be  warranted  in  refusing 
to  read  all  this.  The  truth  is  that  since  I 
have  got  used  to  this  place  I feel  comfort- 
able ; my  mind  is  at  ease,  and  I do  a good 
deal  of  work  both  at  home  and  abroad,  con- 
sequently am  very  happy.  This  I ought  to 
have  described  to  you  at  full  length,  but 
could  not  (maybe  Klingemann  can  do  so 
verbally),  and  so  kept  silent;  but  toward 
Christmas  I mean  to  send  you  some  music- 
al novelties  and  a letter  as  well,  and  then 
Moscheles  must  give  me  his  opinion  of  the 
music,  according  to  his  promise.  He  will 
by  that  time  have  conducted  my  overture 
in  F,  and  will  report  abont  it,  so  that  I shall 
have  a letter  spite  of  my  sins.  Now  that  is 
being  hardened  indeed.  Better  change  the 
subject. 

44  Here  comes  the  book  of  songs,  formally 
made  over  to  you ; and  should  Klingemann 
not  give  it  up,  he  is  worse  than  a 4 gazzo- 
ladro.’  I do  intend  sending  you  a proper 
book  of  MS.  songs  at  Christinas ; but  you 
won’t  believe  me,  so  I’ll  set  about  writing  it 
first. 

41  And  how  goes  on  Moscheles’s  sonata  for 
two  performers  ? 

44  After  all,  this  is  but  a note,  and  I ought 
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to  conclude  by  saying, 4 1 am  truly  sorry  I 
cau  not  dine  with  you  this  day  week,  be- 
cause I have  a previous  engagement  at 
Mrs.  A V 

44  Would  this  were  the  only  impediment 
to  our  meeting ! 

44  All  love  to  Emily  and  Serena,  and  every 
good  wish  for  your  welfare.  Should  little 
Felix  show  his  content  by  saying  Ba  ! or 
otherwise  prove  his  friendly  disposition,  you 
must  tell  him  all  about  his  godfather,  aud 
give  him  his  love.  Farewell  and  remain 
well.  Ever  yours, 

44  Felix  Mendelssohx-Bartholdy.” 


“ Dusskloouf,  May  81,  1833. 

“Dear  Mrs.  Moscheles, — Repentance 
only. 

“ But  I have  been  more  beleaguered  than 
ever;  have  dropped  down  on  my  bed  at 
night  unable  to  write,  think,  aud  scarcely 
speak.  That  sounds  touching,  but  is  true, 
nevertheless,  so  do  not  be  too  angry  with 
me.  This  is  the  first  leisure  day,  and  I write : 

“ That  I shall,  please  God,  be  back  in 
town  on  Wednesday  the  5th,  ready  to  chris- 
ten, play,  conduct,  and  even  to  be  4 a gen- 
ius.’ 

“ All  else  verbally. 

44  So  farewell  till  we  meet. 

“Felix  Mendelssohn-By.” 


“ September  18,  1838. 

44  Dear  Mrs.  Moscheles, — Here  is  Berlin, 
September  13,  and  my  father1  once  more  safe- 
ly lodged  in  the  Leipzigerstrasse,  and  feel- 
ing quite  well.  I should  write  you  a long 
and  det ailed  letter  did  1 not  wish  you  to  hear 
at  once  from  this  place,  which  we  reached 
yesterday,  and  which  I must  leave  again 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  so  you  may  fancy 
how  the  whole  day  passes  in  my  family,  and 
that  I have  neither  time  nor  inclination  for 
letter-writing.  But  to  recollect  the  whole 
of  the  sad  time  which  lies  behind  me,  and 
all  the  kindness  I received  in  it,  to  feel  re- 
lieved from  a great  responsibility,  and  to 
think  of  those  who  assisted  me  to  bear  it, 
that  I have  ample  time  and  inclination  to 
do,  and  that  is  what  theso  lines  are  meant 
to  convey  to  you.  All  my  Berlin  beloug- 
ings  are  well  and  happy,  and  send  best  love. 
My  father  had  the  mishap  to  drive  a nail 
through  the  shoe  into  his  foot.  It  was  on 
the  Rhine,  at  my  uncle  Professor  Mendels- 
sohn’s place,  and  on  the  very  day  the  steam- 
er brought  us  the  Diriclilets.*  He  was  laid 
op  again  for  several  days,  and  had  to  per- 
form the  whole  journey  to  Berlin  stretched 
out  in  the  coupd.  This  little  accident 
caused  him  a greater  depression  than  his 
serious  illness  in  London,  so  that  he  felt  ex- 
cessively impatient  to  see  his  own  home 
again,  and  almost  despaired  of  it.  This 
made  the  whole  journey,  and  in  particular 
our  necessarily  slow  progress,  with  so  many 
Vot.  LVIIL-No.  846.-28 


inns  and  nights’  lodgings,  most  irksome,  and 
my  own  impatience  became  the  greater  for 
having  to  be  kept  profoundly  secret.  But 
then  I felt  happy  indeed  as  we  were  driv- 
ing through  the  well-known  court-yard  en- 
trance and  I knew  that  journey  was  safely 
over.  The  foot  had  been  but  slightly  in- 
jured, and  to-day  my  father  is  allowed  to 
walk  about. 

44 1 should  have  written  to  you  from  Co- 
logne or  Diisseldorf,  bnt  not  knowing  where 
you  had  gone  to,  begged  of  Klingemann  to 
let  you  have  the  few  lines  I addressed  to 
him,  and  now  hope  you  will  let  him  know 
of  our  arrival.  I am  not  sure  whether  he 
is  in  Paris  or  London,  and  cau  not  possibly 
make  up  my  mind  to  write  unless  I feel 
sure  of  the  place  my  letter  is  to  go  to.  You, 
I fancy — perhaps  erroneously — to  be  again 
in  the  Regent’s  Park. 

44  Excuse  haste.  I shall  write  properly 
from  Diisseldorf,*  where  I must  be  in  a few 
days.  And  now  farewell  to  you  both.  My 
love  to  Felix,  Emily,  and  Serena.  Wish  I 
could  send  her  two  carnations.4  Pray  give 
them  to  her  in  my  name,  and  be  you  happy. 

44  Yours,  Felix  Mendelssohn-By.” 

1 Mendelssohn’s  father  had  accompanied  him  to 
England.  On  their  viewing  the  Portsmouth  dock- 
yards he  knocked  his  ahin  violently;  it  became  an 
open  wound,  which  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  at  one  time 
despaired  of  healing,  but  a change  for  the  better  oc- 
curred at  last.  The  devotion  of  Felix  in  nursing  his 
father  is*  not  to  be  described  : It  was  touching. 

* The  Dirichlets  were  hia  younger  stater  and  her 
husband,  a professor  of  mathematica 

8 Mendelssohn  was  at  that  time  Kapellmeister  at 
Diisseldorf. 

* Carnations  and  liliea-of-the-vnlley  were  often  in- 
terchanged between  him  and  the  M.'a  second  daugh- 
ter, as  being  favorite  flowers  of  both. 


44  Dusssldobf,  February  7, 1834. 

44  Dear  Mrs.  Moscheles, — I do  not  ven- 
ture to  begin  tbis  letter  uutil  I have  written 
to  Moscheles  for  the  last  two  honrs.  I am 
sure  I have  never  deserved  such  a scolding, 
for  give  it  me  you  wou’t,  that  I know.  Yet 
all  my  other  discrepancies,  sncli  as  talking 
German  at  table  with  English  friends,  not 

being  able  to  carve  at  tbe  H ’s,  having 

defective  coat  buttons,  not  paying  H 1 

the  proper  compliments,  are  mere  nothings 
to  what  I deserve.  But  does  it,  perhaps, 
give  you  satisfaction  to  hear  that  I have  a 
very  had  conscience  ? or  that  I have  some 
kind  of  feeling  like  a naughty  child  abont 
to  confess  f or  that  Kliugemann  lias  left  off 
writing  to  me  f To  speak  seriously,  there 
are  mauy  miuutes  iu  the  course  of  each  day 
when  I think  of  your  dear  home,  wishing  I 
were  there,  and  when  I enjoy  the  recollec- 
tions of  tlio  time  I have  spent  in  it.  That 
much  yon  must  believe,  and  now,  whether 
sucli  thoughts  bring  forth  a letter  or  not, 
that  depends  more  or  less  upon  chance. 
Alas ! I am  not  coming  to  Englaud  this  year. 
I mean  to  make  the  best  use  of  my  time. 
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trying  to  produce  something  before  I begin  I 
to  travel  again.  You  cau  hardly  imagine 
how  much  better  and  brighter  I feel  for  the 
last  few  months’  work,  and  how  much  easier 
I get  on  with  it ; so  I mast  keep  it  up,  that 
I may  get  into  proper  trim.  My  birthday 
reminded  me  of  that  at  the  right  moment. 
I have  told  Moscheles  a good  deal  about  the 
life  I now  lead.  We  gave  Egmont  with  the 
Beethoven  music  a little  while  ago,  and  I 
had  the  joy  to  hear  something  of  his  for  the 
first  time,  which  has  not  happened  to  me 
lately.  ! 

“ By-the-bye,  you  are  rather  against  Goethe 
in  some  things,  so  I recommend  you  to  read 
a newly  published  correspondence  between 
him  and  Zelter,  in  which  you  will  find  plen- 
ty of  matter  to  confirm  your  opiuion,  and 
yet  I should  oppose  you  bravely,  and  defend 
my  old  favorite  as  formerly.  Do  you  know 
the  chorus  on  Lord  Byron  which  occurs 
in  the  second  part  of  FauatT  It  begins, 
‘Nicht  allein.’  Should  you  not  know  it, 
pray  read  it  quickly,  for  I think  it  will  give 
you  pleasure.  This  is  English  tea-time 
coming  on,  and  my  fear  vanishing  more  and 
more.  To-day  there  is  a grand  dSjeuner 
danaant , of  all  the  Berlin  ways  I hate,  the 
the  most  hateful.  The  lazy  set ! They 
meet  at  half  past  eleven  a.m.,  and  pass  their 
time  with  dancing  and  eating  until  one 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  There  are  few 
things  which  I think  so  ugly,  no  matter 
whether  the  sunlight  is  allowed  to  shine 
upon  them,  which  is  one  way  of  arranging 
them,  or  whether  the  shutters  are  closed 
about  mid-day  and  the  chandeliers  lighted, 
as  they  do  at  court.  Then,  again,  they  have 
danced  almost  every  night  for  these  last 
two  weeks,  and  that  until  five  in  the  morn- 
ing,   being  at  the  head,  giving  and  ac- 

cepting no  end  of  balls.  I have  been  saved 
all  these  splendors  by  a bad  cold,  which  has 
confined  me  to  my  room  for  the  last  week, 
and  which  is  now  nearly  gone,  but  which 
will  serve  me  as  an  excuse  for  keeping  shut 
up  until  the  end  of  the  Carnival.  You  see 
we  live  in  grand  style  here,  and  were  I to 
enumerate  all  our  dinner  parties,  you  would 
feel  still  more  Berlinese  aud  country  to  wn- 
ified  than  on  the  last  page. 

“ I wanted  to  send  you  some  new  songs, 
bnt  must  again  postpone  it,  as  I have  a 
great  deal  to  do  to  get  ready  for  this  parcel. 
I should  like  to  know,  too,  how  goes  on  the 
singing,  whether  you  practice  sometimes  ac- 
cording to  the  wise  rules  of  your  wise  pro- 
fessor.1 You  want  to  know  whether  I have 
got  quite  out  of  sorts  here,  whether  I stand 
in  aw  e of  any  one,  as  I did  of  you,  with  re- 
gard to  elegance,  or  rather  neatness  f Ma- 
dame II , whom  you  must  have  seen  at 

Berlin,  does  sometimes  give  me  a set-down, 
and  perceives  on  my  first  entering  the  room 
what  I should  not  have  found  out  in  six 
months ; but  she  is  not  quite  as  much  up  to 


it  as  you  are,  so  that  I fear  you  will  find  me 
most  uncivilized  should  I venture  again  to 
quit  my  virgin  forest,  and  as  to  my  taste 
for  settling  a cravat,  that  will  be  complete- 
ly spoiled  here.  I promise,  however,  to 
learn  again. 

“ Love  to  E.  and  8.,  and  to  my  little  god- 
son. The  little  creature  cau  not  yet  under- 
stand it,  but  never  mind.  Adieu  then,  and 
be  well  and  happy.  Ever  your 

“ Felix  Mendelssohn-By.” 

1 Meaning  himself. 

“ DObseldobf,  May  15, 1834 

il  Dear  Mrs.  Moscheles, — On  the  very  day 
I received  your  dear  kind  letter  and  the  beau- 
tiful present,  I was  going  to  answer  at  full 
length,  and  with  best  thanks,  but  there  ar- 
rived at  the  same  time  the  news  of  my  moth- 
er’s daugerous  illness ; and  although  a better 
bulletin  followed,  I could  not  bear  writing 
for  fear  of  inflicting  my  low  spirits  upon 
you,  if  but  for  a moment,  since  your  letters 
always  make  me  feel  happy  for  the  rest  of 
the  day ; so  I preferred  to  put  off  answering. 
To-day  there  is  excellent  news,  thank  God! 
My  mother  has  been  walking  in  the  garden, 
and  is  quite  herself,  and,  of  course,  so  am  I ; 
and  in  this  happy  mood,  when  a great  load 
has  been  taken  off  my  mind,  when  I can 
breathe  more  freely,  I sit  down  at  once  to 
write  and  thank  you. 

“ Not  being  able  to  get  across  this  year,  I 
do  beg  and  pray  of  you  to  let  me  have  a few 
lines  now  aud  then,  for  while  I read  them  I 
am  in  Chester  Place,  aud  live  through  it  all 

with  you — rejoice  in keeping  away  from 

the  party,  make  fun  of  Miss  M ’s  note 

in  which  she  ‘ couches  her  refusal,’  threaten 

with  my  displeasure  at  the  Beethoven 

sonata,  admire  Miss  U ’s  beauty  withont 

ever  having  seen  her,  and  so  on,  just  as  I 
follow  your  descriptions. 

“And  how  grateful  I am  to  you,  dear 
Moscheles,  for  doing  my  rondo  the  honor  of 
playing  it  at  your  concert!  You  may  be- 
lieve that  I fully  appreciate  it,  and  feel 
greatly  flattered;  aud  now  if  any  body 
abuses  it  ever  so  much,  I shall  still  love  tho 
piece,  aud  hold  it  in  high  consideration. 
Please  w rite  me  word  if  you  like  the  orches- 
tral accompaniments,  or  if  you  And  fault 
with  any  part  of  them.  I may,  perhaps, 
write  something  of  the  kind  iu  the  course 
of  this  year,  when  I would  wish  to  avoid 
former  faults. 

“ The  cravat,  however,  dear  Mrs.  Moscheles, 
I put  on  at  once,  and,  so  adorned,  went  out 
for  a ride.  Yon  must  know  I have  bought 
a nice  hay,  and  that  it  gives  me  immense 

pleasure.  When  I went  to  the  H ’s  in 

tho  evening,  Madame  H asked  if  that 

cravat  were  English  too.  I gave  her  your 
message,  aud  Blie  returned  it  very  sincerely. 
Bnt  you  have  not  told  me  what  composition 
I am  to  write  in  the  time  saved  by  this  era- 
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vat  which  does  not  require  tying.'  It  is  to 
you  I owe  this  spare  time,  and  you  ought  to 
say  how  I am  to  employ  it.  Shall  I write 
P.  F.  pieces,  songs,  or  what  else  f 

“ And  did  the  people  at  the  Philharmonic 
not  like  my  Mtilusine  P Never  mind  ; that 
will  not  kill  me.  I felt  sorry  when  you 
wrote  it  me,  and  quickly  played  the  whole 
overture  through,  to  see  if  I too  should  dis- 
like it ; but  it  pleased  me,  and  so  there  is 
no  great  harm  doue.  Or  do  you  think  you 
would  in  consequence  receive  me  less  ami- 
cably at  my  next  visit  T That  would  be  a 
pity,  and  I should  much  regret  it;  but  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  the  case.  And  perhaps 
it  may  please  somewhere  else,  or,  if  not,  I 
write  another  one  which  pleases  better.  Ou 
the  w hole,  what  I like  best  is  to  see  such  a 
piece  on  paper,  and  if,  besides,  I am  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  hear  such  kind  words  about  it  as 
those  I had  from  you  and  Moscheles,  it  has 
been  well  received,  and  I may  go  on  quietly 
doing  more  work.  I can  not  conceive  your 
telling  me  that  Mosclieles’s  new  concerto 
was  not  well  received.  I thought  it  clear 
as  sunshine  that  that  must  please  the  public, 
the  more  so  when  he  plays  it  himself.  But 
when  is  it  to  be  published,  that  I may  pounce 
upon  it  f Pray  do  excuse  this  confused  style 
of  let ter-wri ting.  Ries,  the  violin-player,  is 
here  (you  may  remember  his  accompanying 
Mosclieles’s  trio  at  Berlin);  he  is  going  to 
give  a concert  to-morrow,  and  so  I have 
been  constantly  interrupted  by  all  sorts  of 
people  employed  in  the  arrangements,  and 
have  to  rehearse  ©very  day,  in  consequence 
of  which  my  poor  bay  has  not  left  its  sta- 
ble for  the  last  three  days  (this,  you  see,  is 
the  principal  subject  on  which  my  mind 
turns). 

“At  Whitsuntide  I must  go  to  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  to  the  music  festival,  and  am  not 
the  least  inclined  to  do  so,  since  they  per- 
form pieces  which  my  musical  conscience 
revolts  at ; but  go  I must,  for  a quiet  life, 
as  the  people  of  this  place  will  consider 
Ries*  and  myself  as  pope  and  antipope,  and 
Ries  happening  to  conduct,  they  fancy  me 
jaundiced  with  vexation,  and  think  I shall 
not  go.  I,  however,  drink  ‘Maitrank’ — a 
good  beverage,  with  white  wine,  aromatic 
herbs,  and  sngar — and  do  go.  This  reminds 
me  of  8 

“ And  what  kind  of  a figure  does  De  V 

cut  at  a dinner  in  Chester  Placet  Stop. 

By-the-bye,  have  you  heard  of  a Mrs. , 

who  has  gone  with  her  father  from  here  to 
London  to  play  the  piano  t She  rnnst,  at  any 
rate,  pass  in  review  once  before  Moscheles, 
and  I should  like  above  all  things  to  hear 
of  her  doings  in  London.  The  father  would 
set  me  up  here  as  bis  daughter’s  rival,  and 
has  tried  to  abuse  and  vex  me  in  every  way, 
and  finding  that  I took  no  notice,  is  going 
to  try  what  he  can  do  in  London. 

“ Lovely  weather  we  have  had  for  some 


time,  and  there  is  every  temptation  to  be 
perfectly  idle,  saunter  about  all  day,  and 
try  for  the  title  of  an  inspector  of  nightin- 
gales, which  they  have  conferred  upon  an 
old  lounger  of  this  place.  Warm  days,  and 
so  delightfully  long,  and  I have  already  be- 
gun my  oratorio,  which  is  the  reason  I can 
not  go  to  the  Westminster  festival,  but 
must  keep  to  my  work.  I have  made  a 

few  capriccios,  or  fantasias,  or for  the 

piano  that  I like  vastly  well,  but  an  abom- 
inable tiude,  I have  made  a pun  on  Ghys, 
but  a bad  one,  and  I see  you  knitting  your 
brows  should  you  hear  it.  This  morning, 
for  the  first  time  after  a long  interval,  a 
little  song  has  come  into  my  head4  that  is 
always  a treat.  Oh!  I must  write  it  down 
for  yon,  although  I am  sorry  to  say  it  is  not 
at  all  for  your  voice,  but  for  a tenor.  You 
need  not  even  play  it ; yet  I write  it  into 
this  letter.  Moscheles  will  hum  the  voico 
part  to  himself. 

"Jfayl8. 

“This  letter  was  begun  three  days  ago, 
and  I have  not  yet  been  able  to  finish 
it.  Ries,  the  violin-player,  has  left  again. 
We  played  Beethoven’s  grand  sonata  in  A 
fiat,  dedicated  to  Kreuzer,  at  his  concert, 
and  that  by  heart,  which  was  great  fun. 
I do  not  know  whether  I told  Moscheles 
that  the  scores  of  my  three  overtures, i Mid- 
summer Night’s  Dream,’  1 Meeresstille,’  and 
i Isles  of  Fingal,’  will  appear  in  a few  days  at 
Breitkopf  and  Hiirtel,  which  makes  me  un- 
speakably proud.  As  soon  as  they  are  to 
be  had  they  shall  be  presented,  and  I only 
wish  I could  have  again  dedicated  them 
to  yon,  dear  Moscheles.  That  being  im- 
possible,6 my  friends  at  home  wished  me 
to  inscribe  them  to  the  Crown  Prince,  who 
has  shown  himself  extremely  gracious  to 
me  this  last  autumn.  For  my  own  part,  I 
wanted  the  Philharmonic,  and  so  I don’t 
know  yet.  It  is  a weighty  question. 

“ And  do  you  know,  dear  Mrs.  Moscheles, 
that  Vamhagen  is  going  to  be  married  again 
— six  months  after  his  inconsolable  book 

about  his  wife® — and  that  to  my  cousin 

A young  musician  has  just  left  who 

brought  me  an  atrocious  fugue  to  look 
through;  also  another  native  genius  that 
feels  an  impulse  to  write  chorales,  till  I turn 
yellow  with  impatience ; and  yet  he  writes 
chorales  ever  since  I have  been  here,  the 
last  always  worse  than  the  preceding  one. 
As  we  go  on  being  vexed  with  each  other, 
there  are  some  lovely  scenes,  he  not  being 
able  to  understand  that  I still  find  them 
bad,  and  I that  he  has  not  improved  them. 
I am,  however,  the  very  type  of  a 1 Cantor,’ 
and  preach  so  much  to  the  point  that  it  is 
good  fun  to  hear  me.  Hero  are  lilics-of-the- 
vallcy — how  pleased  I should  be  to  send 
Serena  some!  but  even  without  them  she 
is  to  thrive,  and  Emily  and  Felix  as  well. 
And  how  goes  on  Emily’s  tune  f Now  there 
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is  an  end  to  my  paper ; indeed,  I Lave  talked 
nonsense  enough.  Farewell. 

“Ever  yours, 

“ Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy.” 

1 Mendelssohn  nsed  often  to  complain  that  he  was 
a bad  hand  at  tying  his  cravat,  and  that  it  took  him 
an  immense  time  to  do  it;  so  Mrs.  Moscheles  sent  him 
a “stock.” 

* The  Meltutine  was  a failure  at  Its  first  perform- 
ance, and  so  was  Moscheles’s  “ Concerto  pathotiqne.” 

3 Ferdinand  Ries,  who  had  lived  many  years  lu  Lon- 
don, and  then  retired  to  Godesbcrg,  near  Bonn,  con- 
ducted some  of  the  Rhenish  music  festivals,  and  so 
did  Mendelssohn,  which  was  the  reason  of  the  papers 
setting  them  np  as  rivals. 

4 The  “little  song”  which  he  sent  in  the  letter  was 
the  “ Mailled : Lencht’  heller  als  die  Sonne.” 

4 He  speaks  of  the  dedication  to  Moscheles  as  im- 
possible, having  jnst  dedicated  several  pieces  to  him. 

• Varnhagen’s  first  wife  was  the  celebrated  RalieL 


“ DOssELnoar,  January  10, 1835. 

“ Dear  Mrs.  Moscheles, — I ought  to  bo 
kneeling  ou  peas1  all  the  time  I am  writing 
this  letter,  siuner  that  I am!  Aud  indeed 
in  my  heart  I am  kneeling  ou  peas  and  do- 
ing penance  for  my  long  silence.  Such  a 
shocking  return  for  your  kind  letter  after 
the  Birmingham  festival!  Only  the  courier 
who  is  to  take  my  loug-proinised  sketch  to 
you  leaves  to-morrow,  or  I should  scarcely 
have  written  to-day.  This,  however,  ought 
not  to  increase  my  sins  and  iniquities;  it 
must  rather  lessen  them,  for,  you  know,  there 
are  times  when  I feel  but  a poor  mortal,  aud 
avoid  speaking  or  even  thinking  about  my- 
self! Such  times  will  come  upon  me  every 
now  and  then;  and  not  having  a confiden- 
tial friend  in  this  place,  they  attack  me 
more  severely  than  any  where  else.  And 
now  fancy  my  getting  a letter  like  your  last 
at  sack  a moment!  I am  taken  right  into 
the  midst  of  your  busy,  interesting  life,  and, 
of  course,  doubly  feel  the  monotony  of  my 
own,  which  puts  a stop  to  all  letter- writing; 
for  were  I to  speak  of  myself  aud  my  work, 
I should  only  increase  my  low  spirits.  In 
short,  I feel  a predilection  for  the  spleen  as 
well  as  for  any  other  English  commodity,  and 
it  (the  spleen)  returns  me  the  compliment. 
Why,  then,  should  I bore  you  T Better  leave 
letter- writing  alone.  Thus  stood  matters; 
to-day  there  is  a change  for  the  better.  I 
am  to  present  ray  picture  to  you,  aud  that 
in  due  form,  with  a deferential  bow,  which 
I beg  you  will  see  with  your  mind’s  eye. 

“My  sketch,®  taken  at  Venice  in  October, 
1830,  represents  the  Bridge  of  Sighs.  Should 
it  be  out  of  drawing,  you  will  not  set  that 
down  to  me,  hut  fancy  the  Doge’s  Palace 
just  tumbling  down,  consequently  leaning 
on  one  side.  The  water  is  the  ‘partie  bon- 
teuse.’  I have  labored  the  whole  morning 
to  make  it  a little  clearer,  hut  it  only  be- 
came the  muddier;  so  there  again  imagine 
the  tide  happens  to  be  out,  because  then  the 
water  throughout  Venice  gets  thick  and 
muddy,  and  might  look  as  ugly  as  mine 
does.  My  sky,  again,  is  rather  murky ; but 


a certain  Nicolai  of  Berlin  has  just  pub- 
lished a stupid  book  meant  to  prove  there 
is  nothing  worth  looking  for  in  Italy — the 
country  devoid  of  beauty,  the  pictures  too 
dark,  the  people  dull  and  heavy,  no  white 
beer,®  no  oranges,  and  the  sky  overcast  like 
our  own.  Should  he  speak  the  truth,  it  would 
make  the  color  of  my  sky  right.  Anyhow, 
should  you  not  disdain  my  sketch,  do  let  me 
make  you  another.  I am  improving,  aud  my 
next  will  he  better — maybe  a Swiss  land- 
scape, with  meadows  aud  houses,  for  that  I 
delight  in  doing.  How  I wish  I could  take 
this  to  you  myself,  aud  have  the  chance  of 
listening  to  your  improvements! 

“ I shall  be  glad  if  I can  get  to  you  in  the 
spring ; though,  much  as  I want  to,  1 fear  it 
will  hardly  bo  possible.  I shall  have  done 
my  work  by  then  just  as  I planned  it,  bat 
the  question  is,  ought  I to  begin  someth  iug 
fresh,  instead  of  taking  a holiday  t Guo 
thing,  however,  I do  know,  that  if  I treat 
myself  to  a visit  to  England  this  year,  I will 
lead  a very  different  life  in  London  to  what 
I did  before — try  to  keep  as  quiet  and  re- 
tired as  I do  here,  and  not  go  into  society 
unless  really  obliged ; hut  as  to  you,  I shall 
pester  you  with  visits  till  all  your  patience 
is  exhausted.  Until  then  I must  work  hard 
at  my  piano,  for  I fear  I have  lost  a good 
deal.  The  other  day,  however,  when  tell  ing 
a friend  how  Moscheles  and  I nsed  to  im- 
provise together,  aud  showing  him  some  of 
the  passages,  I could  have  given  any  thing 
to  start  for  Loudon  at  once  to  enjoy  the 
same  pleasure  over  again,  for  in  this  place  I 
uever  get  to  hear  either  myself  or  auy  one 
else.  On  the  other  baud,  there  are  what  I 
call  good  days,  and  most  enjoyable  ones, 
when  the  work  prospers,  when  I have  a 
long  morning  to  myself  in  my  own  quiet 
room ; then  life  is  charming  indeed. 

“And  pray  how  do  you  all  get  out  Is 
there  already  some  ‘miss’  playing  her  scales 
down  stairs  in  Moschelcs’s  study  f or  is  he 
allowed  a little  leisure  to  compose  aud  make 
music ? Does  little  Felix  cry  very  much? 
Has  Emily  grown  ? for  of  that,  you  know,  I 
am  sadly  afraid.  I was  going  to  send  you 
another  song  to-day,  hut  could  not  get  ou 
with  it,  which  annoys  me,  so  you  must  even 
rest  satisfied  with  this  dull,  unmusical  let- 
ter. And  noiv  farewell,  aud  may  yon  all  be 
happy  and  merry  in  this  new  year!  May  it 
bring  you  ©very  blessing,  aud  mo  a happy 
meeting  with  you  and  Moscheles!  All  my 
belongings  keep  sending  messages,  which  I 
never  give  you,  although  my  father  is  al- 
ways mentioning  your  kindness  to  him  and 
his  regard  for  you.  Ever  yours, 

“Felix  Mkndelssohn-By.” 

1 Kneeling  on  peaa  was  a way  o I punishing  nangbty 
children,  now  gone  by. 

9 The  sketch  is  In  water-colors,  and  now  in  Mrs. 
Moschelrs't#  possession. 

3 Berlin  white  beer  is  famous,  and  a favorite  bev- 
erage. 
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44  Leipzig,  October  11, 1885. 

“ I can  not  forego  the  pleasure  of  seuding 
you,  dear  Mrs.  Moscheles,  au  account  of  the 
last  two  days,  although  necessarily  a short 
one,  beiug  beset  by  professional  and  unpro- 
fessional visitors.  It  was  really  too  delight- 
ful^ and  only  a pity  you  were  not  hero  to  en- 
joy the  treat  Moscheles  gave  us  all.  Those 
two  days  were  indeed  thoroughly  musical 
ones,  with  every  body  in  a state  of  excite- 
ment, and  full  of  gennine  enthusiasm. 

“ Let  me  begin  with  the  concert  the  day 
before  yesterday:  you  know  the  programme, 
and  you  also  know  how  Moscheles  plays. 
Well,  then,  directly  after  his  4 concerto  fan- 
tastique’  the  shouts  of  applause  began,  and 
the  noise  lasted  throughout  the  evening, 
continued  at  yesterday’s  rehearsal,  and 
promises  to  make  this  evening’s  concert 
one  of  the  most  joyous,  the  Leipzig  people 
being  half  crazed.  Besides,  you  know,  the 
room  was  the  most  crowded  we  have  had 
for  years;  but  the  intense  interest  and  de- 
light which  pervaded  the  audience  pleased 
me  most. 

“ When  we  got  to  the  end  of  our  duet1 — 
and  it  did  go  well,  I assure  you — the  most 
deafening  acclamations  broke  forth,  so  that 
we  played  the  last  eight  or  ten  bars  with- 
out any  body,  not  even  we  ourselves,  being 
able  to  hear  whether  we  did  it  correctly; 
nor  did  they  leave  off  clapping  and  cheering 
till  they  had  us  out  again  to  perform  a duet 
of — graceful  bows.  And  now  you  may  fan- 
cy how  madly  they  went  on  after  Mosch- 
eles's  4 extempore  playing.’  It  is  true,  he 
produced  some  things  bordering  on  witch- 
craft, which  to  this  day  I have  not  been 
able  to  understand,  although  ho  pretends 
they  were  mere  nothings ; and  as  to  the  au- 
dience, it  was  so  excited,  so  appreciative, 
and  iu  such  glee  as  to  give  a bright  tiuge 
to  the  whole  production — that  was  the  most 
delightful  part  of  it.  An  English  lady,  rath- 
er blue,  wanted  to  be  introduced,  and  vented 
her  enthusiasm,  whilst  a score  of  Leipzig 
ladies  of  all  colors  waited  for  her  to  make 
room.  (And  here  is  the  proper  place  to  in- 
form you  that  Moscheles  twice  admired  a 
Leipzig  lady,  and  told  me  so  iu  whispers ; 
whereupon  I threatened  to  let  you  know, 
which  I am  now  doing.)  Well,  then  the 
Leipzig  ladies  came  to  the  balustrade  of  the 
orchestra,  and  Moscheles  bowed  down  to 
them;  then  came  the  dignitaries  of  this 
place,  then  one  or  other  of  the  art  critics, 
who  gave  detailed  reasons  for  their  praise, 
and  lastly  the  committee  of  our  concerts 
(consisting  of  twelve  gentlemen — not  one 
lady),  to  beg  they  might  hear  Moscheles’s 
overture  to  Joan  of  Arc  once  more  at  this 
evening’s  concert.  A work  of  that  kind  has 
too  many  novel  and  striking  points  to  be  at 
ouce  understood  by  the  baud  and  audience, 
so  that  its  repetition  is  jnst  the  right  thing. 
They  have  now  played  it  four  days  rnnning, 


and  it  will  go  to  perfection ; even  at  yester- 
day’s rehearsal  it  was  quite  a new  pieco,  and 
much  more  beautiful.  The  duet  too  has  to 
be  repeated  by  desire , and  as  Moscheles  had 
already  promised  to  play  his  concerto  in  G 
minor,  we  shall,  I think,  have  a splendid 
night  of  it.  You  remember  he  has  styled 
the  first  movemeut 4 Malinconico,’  which  I in 
my  illustrative  sketch*  for  your  album  have 
turned  into  bine-devils. 

44  Let  me  just  add  that  at  yesterday’s  re- 
hearsal Moscheles  played  his  concerto  in  a 
more  masterly  manner  than  I believe  I have 
ever  heard  him,  which  is  saying  a great 
deal,  and  that  the  unanimous  applause  must 
have  given  him  some  pleasure.  It  was  the 
last  pieco  of  the  rehearsal;  the  overture 
had  been  played  beautifully,  and  now  we 
all — the  unoccupied — formed  a large  circle 
round  him.  Madame  Grabau,  our  prima 
donna,  turned  over,  the  other  singers  stand- 
ing close  by;  a 4 Kammerherr’  who  had  come 
from  a distant  place  iu  the  country,  and  fan- 
cied himself  a good  piauist,  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  on  Moscheles’s  fingers;  the  band  ex- 
erted itself  to  the  utmost ; and  so  he  played 
the  piece  charmingly,  aud  to  every  body’s 
delight.  I only  wish  you  aud  he  could  have 
sc en  the  smiles  and  nods  of  the  band  and 
audience,  their  secret  looks  of  astonishmont, 
and  the  panic  of  the 4 Kammerherr.’  Accus- 
tomed as  Moscheles  most  be  to  such  dem- 
onstrations, yet  I fancy  that  in  this  instance 
they  pleased  him  afresh.  As  to  myself,  I 
can  not  sufficiently  tell  you  how  I enjoyed 
his  visit.  Alas!  it  is  coming  to  an  end,  as 
he  is  returning  to  yon  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row ; but  it  was  a happy  time,  long  to  he 
remembered,  and  ever  with  delight. 

44 1 am  again  interrupted,  aud  expect 
Moscheles  in  an  hour  to  take  me  to  his 
mother,*  where  I am  to  play ; so  I am  obliged 
to  conclude,  leaving  him  to  tell  yon  verbal- 
ly all  the  Leipzig  news,  wliicb  I should  have 
preferred  writing  here,  did  not  the  Hambro’ 

mail  leave  at  ten  o’clock 

“Ever  yours, 

“Felix  Mendelssohn-Bautu.” 

1 Moscheles  was  on  a visit  to  Mendelssohn,  then  con- 
ductor of  the“Gewandhans  concerts,”  gave  a concert 
of  his  own,  and  played  at  the  44  Gewandhaus,”  where 
his  new  overture  to  Joan  of  A rc  had  to  be  repeated. 
The 44  duct”  was  his 44  Hommage  h Handel.” 

* The  44  illustrative  sketch”  is  a kind  of  musical  cata- 
logue of  Moscheles's  works,  Mendelssohn’s  pen-and- 
ink  drawings,  ns  well  as  the  names  appended  to  them, 
delightfully  comic.  They  form  the  border  of  the  sheet, 
whilst  in  the  centre  there  arc  four  lines  of  poetry  by 
Klingemann  set  to  four  parts  by  Mendelssohn,  and 
sung  on  Moscheles’s  birthday  by  the  then  German 
opera  company — Schr.kler-Devricnt,  Haizinger,  Hau- 
ser; the  second  soprano  by  Madame  Haizinger,  who 
was  a celebrated  German  Actress. 

* Moscheles’s  mother  had  come  from  Prague  to  meet 
him  at  Leipslc. 


Postscript  of  a letter  to  Moscheles  for  his 
wife,  and  an  unpublished  song1  sent  to  her : 
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44  December  12, 1881. 

“Dear  Mrs.  Moscheles, — Though  I don’t 
know  whether  you  still  care  for  me  or  my 
songs,  yet  I have  put  this  one  in,  from  old 
habit,  whether  you  sing  it  or  not,  but  I wish 
you  would.  Oh,  if  we  had  not  missed  each 
other  this  time  in  England!2  I could  not 
get  it  into  my  head,  and  every  day  that  I 
spent  in  London  made  me  more  conscious 
of  my  loss.  My  wife  thanks  you  herself  for 
your  kind  words.  It  was  horrid  to  leave 
her  behind  me  in  Germany.  It  would  have 
been  my  greatest  joy  to  show  her  England 
properly ; at  any  rate,  I have  made  up  my 
mind  not  to  leave  her  again  at  DUsseldorf 
when  I have  to  go  to  Rotterdam.  It  was 
too  abominable. 

“ I have  only  this  corner  left  to  bid  you 
good-by,  and  to  beg  for  a sign  of  life  and 
friendship  wrhen  your  time  permits.  May 
we  soon  have  a happy  meeting.  Yours, 

“ Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartiioldy.” 

1 The  unpublished  song  bears  the  title  44  Im  Kahn,” 
is  in  E major,  the  words  by  Heine,  the  melody  full  of 
charm,  with  a striking  harmony  in  the  accompani- 
ment 

* The  44  missing”  in  England  was  equally  painful  to 
both  parties,  but  unavoidable,  as  fnmily  matters  had 
kept  the  Moscheloses  in  Germany  while  Mendelssohn 
was  in  England. 


44  Lxirzio,  July  2,  1840. 

“Dear  Mrs.  Moscheles, — I should  have 
thanked  yon  for  your  kind,  friendly  letter 
by  return  of  post  had  I only  known  how  to 
answer  your  question  about  our  visit  to 
England;  but  to  this  day  I do  not, and  it  is 
only  to  thank  you  that  I write  at  last,  with- 
out being  able  to  say  any  thing  decisive. 
I have  for  some  time  felt  so  tired  and  un- 
strung by  the  constant  conducting  and  per- 
forming of  music  that  my  doctor  seriously 
advises  some  few  months’  rest  previous  to 
the  beginning  of  our  busy  season  iu  Octo- 
ber. Of  course  I shall  not  follow  this  ad- 
vice unless  driven  to  it  by  dire  necessity,  so 
whilst  one  day  I hope  to  go  to  Eugland,  I 
fear  the  next  that  it  may  not  bo  possible. 
To-day  I must  leave  for  Mecklenburg,  where 
I had  promised  this  long  time  to  conduct  a 
festival,  and  my  coming  or  not  must  depend 
upon  the  effect  this  may  have  upon  my 
health.  Should  it  not  tire  me  more  than 
usual,  or  should  I feel  able  after  it  to  en- 
dure the  great  fatigue  of  an  English  music 
festival,  nothing  shall  detain  me,  and  come  I 
will.  I shall  let  you  know  the  when  as  soon 
as  I can  clearly  see  ray  way  to  the  if.  Pray 
do  not  mention  all  this  to  any  one,  for  in 
England  every  thing  becomes  so  dreadfully 
public,  and  goes  into  the  newspapers.  I 
except  Klingemann  and  Chorley,  to  whom 
pray  mention  it,  with  a kind  message  from 
me.  You  will  find  that  my  uncertainty  in 
a matter  of  such  consequence  is  the  best 
excuse  for  not  having  answered  such  kind 
letters  as  yours  for  so  long  a time.  Do  par- 


don also  these  unsatisfactory  lines ; I must 
make  sure  that  I have  no  chance  of  a verbal 
chat  before  I can  take  to  letter- writing.  A 

few  lines  to  Moscheles  by  Mr. , in  which 

I gave  a preliminary  sketch  of  all  this,  nnd 
sued  for  my  pardon,  have  safely  arrived,  I 
hope  t And  now  farewell,  you  aud  your  dear 
ones,  and  do  give  Moscheles  the  very  hearti- 
est greetings  I have  to  bestow.  Yours, 

“ Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy.” 


44  Lkttziq,  August  8, 1840. 

“ Dear  Mrs.  Moscheles, — It  is  to  you  I 
owed  the  first  news  of  my  coming  to  Eug- 
land, aud  certainly  I should  not  have  owed 
it  long  had  I not  beeu  put  on  quite  a wrong 
scent  by  a newspaper  article  which  I chanced 
to  lay  my  hand  on.  It  said  you  were  at 
Baden,  aud  that  Moscheles  had  played  there, 
whilst  Novcllo,  who  arrived  here  the  day 
before  yesterday,  knew  nothing  of  the  sort. 
He  certainly  could  not  give  me  the  last  ac- 
counts of  you,  but  assured  me  you  were  in 
England ; and  presuming  you  really  are,  I 
must  write  to  you  this  very  day  to  ask  your 
pardon  for  not  having  done  so  long  ago,  aud, 
besides  this,  say  little  more  than  that  I hope 
for  a happy  meeting.  I can  not  precisely 
tell  the  day  of  my  arrival,  for  I still  hope  to 
bring  my  wife;1  and  if  so,  should  start  in 
about  a fortnight.  Should  I have  to  come 
alone,  I shall  be  in  London  on  the  8th  of 
September,  and  remain  till  tlio  festival  time, 
to  return  immediately  after  it.  I should,  in 
that  case,  forogo  my  greatest  and  most  cov- 
eted joy — that  of  showing  my  wife  my  fa- 
vorite country  and  my  dearest  friends.  I 
fully  rely  upon  your  promise  of  remaining 
in  Loudon  during  the  autumn,  and  going  to 
Birmingham2  if  possiblo.  What  a pleasant, 
happy  journey  that  might  bo ! How  pleased 
I shall  bo  to  hear  and  see  Moscheles  again, 
and  to  hear  and  fully  enjoy  his  newest 
compositions,  of  which  I only  get  half  a 
description  or  half  a bar  doled  out  to  me  by 
some  traveller  just  arrived  from  Loudon! 
Sha’n’t  we  make  a quantity  of  music  t For 
my  part,  I am  more  hungry  and  thirsty  for 
it  thau  ever.  And  with  my  godson  and  the 
two  amiable,  now  quite  grown-up  misses,  I 
shall  have  to  befriend  myself  anew,  but  still 
iu  the  old  way,  I hope ; and  perhaps  Emily 
may  have  a faint  rocollection  of  her  old 
piano  lessons,  and  Serena  of  her  old  carna- 
tions. I even  require  my  godson  to  remem- 
ber me  at  St.  Pancras’s  Church,3  and  call  me 
by  my  name.  But  as  to  you,  you  w ill  find  me 
sadly  degenerated,4  my  English  aud  my  gen- 
tlemanly manners  turned  into  German  coun- 
trified ways ; and  pray  do  not  bo  angry  if  I 
appear  unchanged  and  not  improved  in  oth- 
er respects,  if  such  thoughts  sometimes 
trouble  me,  I also  think  that  you  too  will  be 
pleased  to  see  an  old  friend  again,  whether 
improved  or  not,  whether  more  or  less  clever, 
and  that  you  will  continue  to  bestow  your 
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IM  KAHN. 


2.  Die  Geisterinsel,  die  scbone,  3.  Dort  klang  es  lieb  und  lieber, 

Lag  dammernd  im  Mondenglanz,  Es  ward  uns  wobl  und  web ; 

Dort  klangen  liebe  Tone,  Wir  scbwammen  leise  vorilber, 

Dort  wogte  der  Nebeltanz.  Allein  auf  weitem  See. 
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friendship  and  your  good  natftre  upon  him 
as  of  old.  And  how  the  old  friend,  for  his 
part,  enjoys  the  idea  of  a meeting  with  your 
whole  house!  That  you  know  without  be- 
ing told.  May  it  be  a happy  meeting,  then ! 
and  do  contiuue  to  be  kindly  disposed  to- 
ward your 

“ Felix  Mexdelssohn-Bartholdy.” 

1  He  had  to  come  without  his  wife,  from  family  rea- 
sons. 

a The  Moscheleses  went  to  Birmingham,  where  Men- 
delssohn conducted  his  44  Lobgesang”  with  the  greatest 
success.  Other  friends  of  his  had  come  from  Man- 
chester and  London,  and  it  was  “ a hnppy  journey”  in- 
deed. He  was  not  overtired,  and  after  the  last  con- 
cert of  tiie  festival  played  the  organ  to  his  assembled 
iriends  in  his  own  masterly  and  bewitching  style. 

* His  godson,  Felix  Moscheles,  was  christened  at  St. 
Pancras’s  Church  in  his  presence  in  1833;  and  when 
Mendelssohn  came  to  London  in  1840  he  made  it  a 
point  to  have  “a  game  of  romps”  with  the  boy,  then 
seven  years  old,  whenever  he  came  to  see  his  pareuts. 

4 On  his  first  visit  to  London,  in  the  year  1829,  he 
had  to  be  initiated  into  many  little  English  ways  dif- 
fering from  the  Continental  ones— an  office  which 
Mrs.  M.  undertook  with  delight;  and  although  but 
four  years  older  than  himself,  took  the  title  of  his 
“grandmother.”  Ever  after,  there  being  no  longer 
any  need  for  it,  he  delighted  to  look  to  her  for  advice 
in  these  small  matters. 


44  Leipzig,  November  18, 1840. 

“ Dear  Mrs.  Moscheles, — I fancy  Mosch- 
eles  ouc©  more  comfortably  installed  by  your 
fireside  (this  not  in  any  way  to  be  expressed 
in  German).  So  now  I must  write  and  send 
greetings,  and  say  how  often  and  with  what 
heart-felt  gratitude  I remember  our  late 
meeting.1  After  our  separation  at  the  post- 
office  there  followed  some  pleasant  days, 
which  Moscheles’s  and  Chorley’s  letters  have 
long  ago  described  to  you.  Now,  however, 
that  Moscheles  has  left  us  by  train,  Chorley 
by  <Schnellpo8t,,  a quiet  time  has  set  in,  with 
scarcely  any  thing  to  describe,  for  happiness 
itself  is  indescribable ; and,  indeed,  I should 
neither  form  nor  express  a wish  when  I en- 
joy, as  I do  at  present,  health  and  content- 
ment with  my  wife  and  children,  and  have 
plenty  of  work  to  do ; yet  we  were  truly  sor- 
ry on  receiving  Moscheles’s  letter  definitive- 
ly putting  off  his  return  to  us.  Ho  had  be- 
come quite  a member  of  the  family  during 
his  short  stay,  and  as  such  we  parted  from 
him.  He  seems  to  have  become  fond  of  my 
wife,  for  such  feelings. are  generally  mutual, 
and  I know  she  took  to  him  the  very  first 
day.  But  when  will  my  prophecy  be  fulfill- 
ed, that  you  too  will  love  my  C6cile,  and 
will  at  once  feel  at  home  and  intimate  with 
her?  Not  this  next  spring,  I fear;  and 
whether  Moscheles  is  so  favorably  impressed 
with  Germany  that  he  wishes  soon  to  repeat 
his  visit,  that  too  remains  to  be  proved ; but 
I hope  ho  did  feel  what  we  all  had  at  heart, 
what  every  one  of  us  would  have  liked  to 
show  in  word  and  deed,  if  not  the  very  show- 
ing and  saying  had  been  our  weak  point, 
but  what  he  will  nowhere  find  more  strong- 
ly developed — the  most  heart-felt  reverence 


and  love  for  himself  and  his  work,  and  the 
most  sincere  gratitude  for  the  great  and  ex- 
quisite enjoyment  he  has  procured  us.  That 
is  still  our  daily  talk,  and  even  little  Carl3 
never  passes  a day  without  asking  papa, 

* How  does  my  uncle  Moschenes  play  V 
Well,  then  I try  to  imitate  it  with  my  fists 
in  a flat  six-eight  time  as  well  as  I can,  but 
the  result  is  miserable.  [Here  follows  a 
song.3] 

41 1 will  give  the  pen  to  my  wife,  and  only 
add  love  to  the  dear  children,  to  whom  pray 
remind  me.  That  the  letter  is  for  Mosch- 
elcs  too,  I need  not  say.  How  I enjoyed  his 
success  at  Prague ! and  how  I wish  he  would 
sometimes  think  kindly  of  us ! We  hope  he 
will  not  let  us  wait  too  long  for  the  news 
of  his  safe  arrival  at  home.  Farewell,  dear 
Mrs.  Moscheles.  Ever  yours, 

14  Felix  Mendelssoun-Bartholdy.” 

1 The  44  Lobgesang”  was  performed  at  the  Birming- 
ham Music  Festival  of  that  year  with  immense  suc- 
cess, the  Moscheleses  present  enjoying  their  friends 
triumph,  and  he  returning  with  them  to  London  for  a 
few  days.  Then  Mendelssohn,  Moscheles,  and  Chor- 
ley travelled  together  to  Leipzig,  and  Moscheles  had 
half  promised  to  renew  44  the  pleasant  days”  spent  in 
Mendelssohn’s  house  after  having  paid  his  mother  a 
visit  at  Prague,  hut  had  to  put  it  off,  being  detained 
not  only  by  family  ties,  but  by  having  to  give  a con- 
cert in  his  native  town  at  the  unanimous  request  of 
his  friends  and  the  musical  authorities. 

2 Little  Carl  was  Mendelssohn’s  eldest  child.  Mosch- 
eles  was  able  to  amuse  by  the  trick  of  appearing  to 
play  with  his  fists,  while  only  the  edge  of  his  thumbs 
invisibly  touched  the  keys. 

3 The  song  mentioned  was  the  “Winter's  Hirtcn- 
lied,”  just  composed. 


44  Leipzig,  March  14, 1841. 

“ Dear  Mrs.  Moscheles, — What  an  amia- 
ble letter  of  yours  that  was  I received  tbe 
day  before  yesterday,  written  beside  tbe 
hissing  tea-urn,  letting  me  share  in  tbe 

T ’s  soiree,  and  taking  me  right  into 

Chester  Place ! The  only  way  to  thank  you 
properly  for  it  would  be  by  a soug  written 
into  tbe  letter ; but  I can  not  manage  it  to- 
day, and  you  must  take  this  unmusical,  pro- 
saic, dry  thauks  for  your  musical,  poetical, 
merry  letter.  Now  is  the  time  when  our 
season  draws  to  a close,  aud  you  know  by 
experience  bow  worn  out  it  leaves  a man — 
and  a poor  musician  too  (to  keep  up  tbe 
usual  distinction).  Since  January  we  are 
making  music  in  uninterrupted  succession, 
besides  which  tbe  Leipzigers  are  so  very  so- 
ciable that  at  this  time  one  is  scarcely  ever 
allowed  a quiet  evening  at  home.  Our  own 

house,  too,  is  most  merry  and  lively.  S 

II has  arrived,  seems  to  be  pleased  with 

us,  and  to  become  a friend  to  my  wife ; and 
now  we  iuvite  our  friends,  and  they  invite 
us.  We  speak  German,  French,  and  Eng- 
lish, all  mixed  up  together;  aud  all  tbe 
while  tbe  orchestra  is  fiddling,  trumpeting, 
aud  drumming  every  day,  whilst  one  is  ex- 
pected to  sit  an  hour  and  a half  at  supper 
and  sing  four-part  songs  with  roast  meat.1 
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As  I said  before,  it  is  the  Leipzig  season. 
The  only  thing  I regret  in  your  charming 
letter  is  that  you  should  have  taken  part  in 
the  strange  comparisons  and  4 cock-lights’2 
which  have  most  inconceivably,  and  to  my 
sorrow,  been  started  in  England  between 
Spohr  and  myself,  whilst  I never  had  the 
slightest  idea  of  such  a competition  or  com- 
parison.  You  will  smile  or  feel  vexed  that 
I write  so  seriously  on  such  a silly  quarrel, 
hut  there  is  something  serious  about  it;  and 
the  lengthened  competition  thus  carried  on 
— Heaven  knows  by  whom ! — is  no  pleasure 
to  either  of  us,  but,  as  I believe,  does  harm 
to  both.  Never  could  I appear  as  the  op- 
ponent of  a master  whose  greatness  has 
been  so  long  tested,  for  even  as  a boy  I had 
too  much  respect  for  Spohr’s  manuer  and 
himself,  and  this  in  my  riper  years  has  not 
decreased  a jot.  Do  pardon  me,  I repeat, 
this  stupid  tone  in  answer  to  so  amiable  a 
letter;  but  nothing  else  will  occur  to  me 

when  I think  of  that  disgusting and  all 

his  goings-on.  And  so  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety5 seems  tumbling  to  pieces.  Oh  dear! 
oh  dear!  how  sad  that  sounds!  It  is  true, 
they  have  w orried  me  a good  deal  of  late, 
still  I have  a sort  of  predilection  for  the  old 
familiar  institution,  and  I still  wish  they 
might  put  the  conductorsliip  solely  into 
Moscheles’s  hands;  that  would  be  still  their 
infallible  remedy  (see  Chorley’s  M.  8.  re- 
ceipts). And  how  are  your  children T Does 
Emily  keep  np  her  playing  T Does  she  com- 
pose 1 Can  Felix  still  perform  his  trick  of 
4 dead  man,’  suddenly  dropping  down  t 
With  us,  all  is  going  on  well,  thank  God! 
My  wife  has  been  so  well  all  this  time,  so 
entirely  without  even  the  shadow  of  indis- 
position or  complaint,  that  I can  not  be  suf- 
ficiently thankful.  There  is,  however,  much 
to  manage  and  arrange  with  three  little  so- 
prano siugers  iu  the  house,  aud  that  is  why 
she  asks  your  pardon  for  not  returning  your 
kind  messages  herself,  but  rather  throngh 

me.  S desires  her  very  best  love,  aud 

repeats  it  three  times,  emphasizing  alter- 
nately one  of  the  three  words;  aud  I say, 
should  you  ever  feel  inclined  to  write  such 
a dear  letter  by  the  side  of  the  tea-urn,  so 
enjoyable  to  your  distant  friends,  drawing 
them  into  your  family  circle,  then  do  not 
quite  forget  your 

44  Felix  Mendelssoiin-Bartholdy.” 

*»  Every  musical  family  wiehed  to  receive  Mendels- 
sohn with  dne  honors  in  a mnsical  as  well  as  a culina- 
ry way ; that  is  why  he  speaks  of  four-part  songs  with 
roast  meat.  They  were  his  own  songs,  all  the  musical 
amateurs  had  studied  them,  and  it  was  meant  as  an  at- 
tention shown  him  to  sing  them  at  table.  And  as  to 
the  “ culinary”  honors,  the  following  auecdote  was  told : 
A lady  sent  for  the  best  waiter,  well  known  as  such, 
and  employed  at  most  parties,  and  calling  over  the 
44  menu,”  she  ended  by  saying,  “ And  a lemon  cream 
tart— Dr.  Mendelssohn's  favorite  dish.”  11  Oh,  ma*am,” 
exclaims  the  waiter,  “any  thing  but  that ; Dr.  M.  has 
had  it  three  times  last  week  at  three  different  houses.” 

* The  Spectator  was  edited  by  a gentleman  who  In 
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his  reverence  for  Spohr  thought  that  he  conld  raise  his 
fame  by  lowering  Mendelssohn’s.  The  performance 
of  Spohr’s  new  oratorio,  The  Fall  of  Babylon , was  the 
occasion  of  his  freely  venting  his  foelings  on  that  head. 
Other  papers  took  Mendelssohn’s  part,  and  that  brought 
on  the  “ cock-fights,”  which  so  seriously  annoyed  Men- 
delssohn and  his  friends. 

3 The  Philharmonic  Society  of  that  year  had  but  two- 
thirds  of  its  usual  subscribers,  and  many  musicians  and 
amateurs  thought  that  reform  was  wanted  to  raise  it 
again ; that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  do  away  with  the 
custom  of  each  member  of  Ihc  society  conducting  in 
turn,  instead  of  having  one  and  the  same  conductor  for 
all  the  concerts ; and  Chorley,  editor  of  the  A the  nee  urn , 
strongly  recommended  Moschcles  as  worthy  to  hold 
that  post.  It  was,  however,  not  till  after  many  re- 
verses that  it  wras  offered  to  him,  at  first  refused  as 
coining  too  late,  and  at  last  accepted  for  the  sake  of 
conducting  the  Ninth  Symphony,  which,  after  having 
been  laid  aside  as  44  impossible,”  met  with  the  greatest 
success  in  May,  1841,  under  Moschelcs's  conductorehip, 
calling  forth  much  praise  in  the  public  press. 


“Berlin,  October  8,  1842. 

44  Dear  Mrs.  Moscheles, — I am  back 
agaiu  these  three  days,  and  write  on  this 
broad  sheet  of  paper — you  know  what ; hut 
I write  it  in  fear  and  trembling,  for  my 
mother  assures  me  she  knows  from  yoursolf 
that  yon  intended  leaving  Hamburg  the 
beginning  of  October  to  return  to  England, 
without  stopping  either  at  Leipzig  or  Ber- 
lin. That  would  really  be  too  bad ! But  I 
can  not  quite  believe  it,  and  so  venture  to 
write  you  a regular  letter  of  invitation : 

44  4 Mr.  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  pre- 
sents compliments  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. Moscheles 
and  family,  and  is  most  greedily  longing  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moscheles’s  visit  to  Berlin  for 
at  least  a fortnight.  Fine  country  views, 
mnsic,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  ho  can  not,  it 
is  true,  offer  them ; if,  however,  a most  hearty 
welcome  can  make  the  sandy  soil  appear 
fruitful  and  the  musicians  fiery,  they  might 
find  an  improvement  even  in  that  way.  The 
whole  population  of  No.  3 Lcipzigerstrasse 
joins  in  this  most  humble  invitation.  Din- 
ner on  the  table  at  three  o’clock.  II  y aura 
un  violon 

44 1 wish  you  would  say  4 Yes,’  and  come. 
How  happy  wo  should  be ! 

44  But,  joke  apart,  dear  Mrs.  Moscheles,  and 
your  dear  friend,  should  yon  still  he  in  Ham- 
burg, and  these  lines  reach  you  there,  then 
do  not  break  our  hearts  by  passing  us  by. 
Had  I but  known  a little  sooner  when  I 
should  be  here  again,  I should  have  written 
ere  this,  but  we  returned  only  four  days 
ago  from  our  tour  in  Switzerland  and  the 
south  of  Germany ; every  thing  was  uncer- 
tain, as  it  is  still.  However,  here  we  are, 
and  shall  certainly  remain  for  the  next  fort- 
night, and  so  I repeat,  Come,  come,  come. 
I wish  I could  inclose  a starling  that  could 
say,  Come.  The  only  musical  novelty  that 
I should  have  to  show  yon,  dear  Moscheles, 
would,  it  is  true,  he  the  melody  [4  Lied  ohne 
Worte’]  in  A major,  which  you  heard  more 
than  enough  last  spring.  Since  then  I 
have  not  been  able  to  write  any  thing  new 
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for  very  eating,  drinking,  walking,  sketch- 
ing, laughing,  and  leading  an  idle  life. 
But  you,  I am  sure,  will  have  to  show  me 
the  most  lovely  new  things,  and  that  will 
be  better  for  us  both.  But  supposing  even 
we  were  to  make  no  mnsic  at  all,  if  we 
could  bnt  spend  a little  time  together  in 
Germany  more  quietly,  seeing  and  hearing 
more  of  each  other  than  is  possible  in  a Lon- 
don season — with  you  because  of  too  much 
work,  with  me  because  of  too  much  idle- 
ness. You  would  meet  Klingemann  too ; I 
am  daily  expecting  him  to  announce  his  ar- 
rival. He  must  have  been  in  Hanover  ever 
so  long.  As  I said  before,  if  you  did  but 
come!  Now  that  our  wanderings  are  con- 
cluded, we  feel  all  the  more  what  a happy 
summer  we  have  spent,  what  English1  com- 
fort we  have  enjoyed,  what  happiness,  what 
never-to-be-forgotten  kindness,  we  have  ex- 
perienced. It  was  delightful  indeed  1 And 
then,  on  our  return  home,  wo  could  not  help 
saying  that  in  the  whole  five  mouths  in 
which  we  wandered  over  land  and  sea,  by 
steam  or  on  muleback,  across  roads  and 
rocks,  we  could  not  remember  one  unpleas- 
ant moment,  not  one  dull  day,  but  that  we 
had  been  able  to  enjoy  every  thing  in  un- 
disturbed delight  and  health.  Then  I felt 
as  though  we  never  could  be  thankful 
enough,  as  though  we  ought  never  to  pray 
to  Heaveu  for  any  thing  hut  a continuance 
of  it,  and  as  though  it  was  a kind  of  ingrati- 
tude to  talk  of  making  ‘three  crosses’  over 
it,  or  fearing  to  destroy  the  spell  by  men- 
tioning one’s  happiness,  for  such  thoughts 
would  he  foreign  to  real  deep  gratitude. 
This  joy  and  these  thanks  have  been  alive 
in  us  ever  since  the  beginning  of  onr  tour, 
and  can  not  bo  extinguished  all  our  livelong 
days.  In  Switzerland — oh,  about  that  I 
could  talk  for  whole  evenings,  till  you  were 
quite  worn  out — how  very  pleasant  it  was 
there!  Then  came  a delightful  fortnight 

with  the  S s at  Frankfort,  then  Leipzig 

and  the  first  subscription  concert.  They 
flattered  themselves  you  would  have  come 
to  it,  dear  Mosclieles,  for  David  told  me  they 
had  asked  you  particularly.  Hauptmann 
had  his  first  mass  performed  at  St.  Thomas’s 
Church ; three  new  violin  quartettes  by 
Schumann  were  played  to  me,  the  first  of 
which  I liked  exceedingly.  Madame  Schu- 
mann played  in  public  Weber’s  Concei'tstuck 
and  some  Thalberg  with  as  much  beauty 
and  fire  as  ever.  Here,  thank  God,  I found 
all  my  dear  ones  well;  music,  sad  to  say, 
very  unwell.  They  are  performing  William 
Tell a for  the  wedding  festivities,  curtailed 
into  three  acts,  and  call  it  ‘ the  composer’s 
arrangement  for  the  Parisian  stage,’  rack- 
ing their  brains  to  discover  whether  Rossini 
had  any  call  to  write  operas  or  not.  The 
white  beer,  the  hack  carriages,  the  cakes, 
and  the  officials  are  wonderfully  good,  but 
not  much  besides. 


“I  have  petitioned  the  king  for  an  au- 
dience to  say  if  he  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  let  me.  leave  Berlin  again,  bnt  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  it  this  week  on  account 
of  the  marriage,  his  journey,  etc.*  Should 
he  graut  my  wish  next  week,  I shall  hope  to 
be  in  my  well-known  Leipzig  abode  in  au- 
other  fortnight;  bnt  my  dismissal  must  bo 
a gracious  one.  I love  him  too  much  and 
feel  too  grateful  to  him  to  leave  in  any  oth- 
er way. 

“Oh,  how  I am  running  on!  Cau  you 
forgive  mef  I dare  not  touch  the  next 
page,  which  C6cile  claims.  Then  let  me  add 
on  this  one  love  to  the  children  and  my 
wishes  for  your  welfare,  but,  above  all,  the 
wish  for  an  early  and  happy  meeting.  Ever 
your 

“ Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy.” 

1 Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mendelssohn  had  spent  some  time  In 
London  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  where  they  met 
with  all  that  friendship,  kindness,  civility,  and  admira- 
tion could  procure  for  them.  They  were  staying  with 

her  aunt,  Mrs.  B , at  Denmark  Ilill,  but  also  spent 

a few  days  with  the  Moscheleses.  There  were  numer- 
ous public  concerts,  at  which  Mendelssohn  and  Moscb- 
eles  played  together  ; private  parties  at  the  houses  of 
musical  friends,  where  they  delighted  their  audience 
by  the  music  of  Midsummer  XighCa  Dream , arranged 
for  two  performers  on  one  piano,  and  other  duets  where 
Miss  Kemble  sang  Mendelssohn’s  songs ; but  the  most 
intimate  evenings,  where  he  and  Moscheles  improvised 
together,  were  enjoyed  particularly  by  Mendelssohn. 
How  they  managed  to  do  it  they  scarcely  knew  them- 
selves. One  of  them  would  start  a subject  from  the 
other’s  works,  but  before  he  had  ended  in  varying  it  he 
would  be  Interrupted  by  his  friend  starting  one  of  Ait 
subjects ; passages  were  invented  by  one,  accompanied 
by  the  other;  and  if  some  jarring  harmony  did  occur, 
Mendelssohn  was  so  couvulsed  with  laughter  that  he 
could  scarcely  continue.' 

* Mendelssohn  had  a high  opinion  of  Roeaini’a  Will- 
iam Tell. 

* lie  teat  graciously  allowed  by  the  king  to  leave 

Berlin  for  Leipzig.  

“ Badkn-Badzn,  June  9,  1847. 

“ My  dear  Mrs.  Moscheles, — When  I re- 
coived  your  dear  kind  letter,  and  could  not 
answer  it  at  once  in  the  burry  and  scurry 
of  the  last  London  days,  I pictured  to  my- 
self the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you  iu  a 
cheerful,  pleasant  tone  from  some  favorite 
place  in  Switzerland,  perhaps  with  illustra- 
tions or  something  of  the  sort.  Now  all 
that  is  changed.  You  know  the  heavy  af- 
fliction which  has  befallen  its,  and  how  our 
inward  and  outward  life  has  been  shaken 
in  the  most  distressing  way,  and  to  its  in- 
nermost depths,  for  this  long,  long  time, 
perhaps  forever.1  I am  sure  you  have  sym- 
pathized with  us  in  onr  irreparable  loss,  al- 
though you  and  Moscheles  know  but  little 
of  my  sister.  You  can  fancy,  however,  wbat 
I feel,  to  whom  she  seemed  present  at  all 
times,  in  every  piece  of  music,  and  on  all 
occasions,  good  or  bad.  Indeed,  such  is  the 
case  with  ns  all ; words  are  nothing  at  snch 
a time ; and  yet  I can  not  speak  of  aujf  thing 
else.  Forgive  me,  then,  if  these  lines  con- 
tain little  else  than  hearty  thanks  for  the 
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letter  above  mentioned,  which  was  another 
kinduess  added  to  the  many  which  followed 
every  step  of  my  last  visit  to  London. 

“We  shall  not  go  to  Switzerland  under 
the  circumstances,  for  we  could  not  enjoy 
ourselves,  and  probably  I shall  return  to 
the  North  sooner  than  I intended.  I often 
feel  forcibly  drawn  to  Berlin,  where  my 
youngest  sister  is  now  all  alone.  My  broth- 
er has  been  here  for  the  last  week,  and,  it 
is  true,  nothing  can  do  us  so  much  good  as 
our  walks  in  the  woods  and  being  a great 
deal  with  the  children.  He  has  brought 
his  own  with  him,  and  they  as  well  as  mine 
are  in  excellent  health  and  spirits,  and  de- 
light every  body  who  sees  them.  CMcile, 
too,  is  quite  well,  thank  God,  but  deeply  af- 
flicted, liko  ourselves. 

“I  hope  to  hear  a favorable  account  of 
the  result  of  your  present  visit  to  England,2 
and  do  not,  pray,  remain  too  long,  that  the 
Leipzigers,  and,  above  all,  those  P.  F.  pu- 
pils, who  are  most  anxious  for  improvement, 
may  not  lose  their  cbanco.  The  Londoners 
will,  I believe,  say  the  same  thing ; but  you 
have  speut  so  many  years  with  them  that 
you  must  now  do  something  for  the  German 
cockneys,  or  country  cousins,  or  whatever 
you  may  choose  to  call  them,  whose  faults 
I know  as  well  as  any  body,  but  who  have 
also  their  good  and  admirable  qualities,  pro- 
vided one  can  get  over  their  coekneyism 
and  their  antiquated  ways.  But  that  re- 
quires time,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  I wish 
you  would  not  stay  away  too  long.  To  be- 
come used  to  these  oddities  f you  say.  To 
help  more  and  more  to  destroy  them,  say  I. 
Remember  me  kindly  to  all  our  dear  Eng- 
lish friends.  I need  not  say  that  this  letter 
is  meant  for  Moscheles  as  well.  Heaven 
grant  you  and  yours  health ! and  remember 
kindly  your 

“ Felix  Mexdelssohn-Bartholdy.” 

1 This  letter  was  written  after  the  death  of  his  eld- 
est and  favorite  sister  Fanny,  married  to  the  artist 
Hensel.  She  is  said  to  have  composed  some  of  the 
“Lieder  ohne  Wortc,”  published  under  his  name.  It 
was  she  who,  musically  considered,  understood  him 
best,  and  it  was  thought  he  never  quite  recovered  the 
shock  caused  by  her  death,  which  was  a most  sudden 
one,  rendered  doubly  painful  by  occurring  in  his  ab- 
sence from  Berlin,  and  at  one  of  her  own  musical  ma- 
tinee*. 

* The  Moecheleses  were  in  London  to  receive  their 
first  grandchild,  but  returned  soon  after  the  happy 
event,  Moscheles  having  become,  some  nine  months 
before.  Professor  of  the  P.  F.  at  the  Leipzig  Conserv- 
atorium. 


A STORY  OF  THE  PLAGUE. 

SOME  time  in  the  first  twenty  years  of 
this  century  oue  of  the  Yau  Horns  of 
New  York,  with  an  Irish  gentleman  named 
Daly,  made  a tour  of  the  Southern  States. 
The  men  were  friends,  young,  shrewd,  and 
energetic;  they  had  each  a moderate  cap- 
ital to  invest  In  manufacturing  purposes, 
and  were  strongly  temptod  to  try  the  South 


as  an  unbroken  field  for  their  enterprise. 
They  were  so  hospitably  welcomed  every 
where  as  to  make  their  journey  a kind  of 
triumphal  progress.  Being  young,  they 
drank,  diced,  flirted,  and  went  with  equal 
zest  alternately  to  camp-meetings  and  to 
races ; but,  being  shrewd,  they  brought  their 
money  home  again  to  invest. 

“ It  will  nevor  do,  Daly,”  said  Van  Horn. 
“ It  is  the  wagons  for  these  very  plantations 
which  wo  mean  to  make.  Here  is  the  lum- 
ber, the  water-power,  cheap  fuel,  and  cheap 
labor ; but,  for  all  that,  we  must  go  a thou- 
sand miles  away  to  mako  the  wagons.” 

Daly  nodded  and  laughed.  The  end  of 
the  matter,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  was 
that  he  invested  his  money  in  the  Northern 
wagon  factory,  but  that  be  married  and 
settled  in  Alabama.  There  was  something 
that  reminded  the  Irishman  of  home  in  the 
establishments  of  these  lavish  land  princes 
of  the  Gulf  States,  in  the  great  wooden 
cabins  in  which  they  lived,  with  the  rain 
dripping  through  leaky  roofs  upon  magnif- 
icent beaufets  heaped  with  silver  plato, 
where  dogs,  naked  negro  babies,  and  fleas 
ran  riot  over  the  bare  floors,  and  beautiful 
women  with  ill-fitting  gowns  and  rivers  of 
diamonds  about  tlieir  shapely  throats  look- 
ed lazily  on.  Back  of  this  dirt  and  splen- 
dor was  the  negro  background — hundreds 
of  half-worked  slaves,  and  a nature  tropic- 
al, rank,  sensuous.  Daly  relished  with  keen 
appreciation  every  feature  of  this  life — the 
gambling,  duelliug,  lavish  generosity,  de- 
vout cliurch-going,  passionate  love  of  fam- 
ily. To  Yan  Horn  it  was  all  alien  and  dis- 
tasteful. 

“I  tell  yon,”  he  said,  vehemently,  one 
day,  as  they  discussed  it, il  there  is  a stupor 
in  the  moral  atmosphere,  like  malaria  in  a 
sunny  air.  It  is  rather  agreeable,  I con- 
fess, in  the  rich  planter.  It  is  a virtue 
when  it  shows  itself  in  his  princely  hospi- 
tality and  good  humor.  But  see  what  it 
does  for  these  poor  whites  in  towns,  the 
same  class  that  with  us  would  he  mechan- 
ics, shrewd  tradesmen,  or — ” 

“ Shrewder  thieves  f”  suggested  Daly. 

They  were  walking,  as  they  talked,  on 
the  wharf  of  a border  town  on  tbe  Ohio — 
a town  which  has  siuce  been  converted  by 
Northern  capitalists  into  a mass  of  iron 
foundries,  but  which  was  then  a drowsy 
village.  The  pigs  tramped  leisurely  through 
its  oue  long  muddy  street,  or  rooted  under 
the  porches  draped  with  roses  and  red  hon- 
eysuckle; black  puffs  of  smoke  from  the 
low  stern-wTheeled  boats  at  the  wharf  drift- 
ed lazily  up  against  the  hills  that  walled  in 
the  town  with  ramparts  of  splendid  autum- 
nal color.  The  wind,  blowing  from  off  the 
river,  was  cold  and  bracing;  there  was  a 
smell  of  bitumen  in  it.  The  red  brick  of 
the  houses  was  streaked  with  sooty  shall- 
ows. The  same  bitnmen  colored  the  clouds 
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nntil  they  lay  in  masses  of  intense  criinson 
and  emerald  up  higher  and  higher  against 
the  blue  roof  overhead. 

Yan  Horn  glanced  critically  about  him. 
“Just  look,  Daly!”  lie  said.  “Nowhere  is 
nature  more  prodigal.  These  hills  are  full 
of  coal  and  minerals ; the  soil  is  rich  as  that 
of  the  West  Indies ; yet  nowhere  will  you 
see  suck  contented  poverty.  See  that  fel- 
low !” — touching  lightly  with  his  foot  a lazy 
fat  lout  who  lay  stretched  on  a pile  of  hogs- 
heads. “ That’s  a fair  specimen  of  the  class — 
ignorant,  ragged,  and  brutal.  I’ll  wager  any- 
thing you  choose  that  be  will  go  on  sleeping 
in  the  sun  until  the  end,  and  die  as  much 
of  a brute  as  ever.” 

Daly  glanced  at  the  boy,  aud  the  gener- 
ous color  rose  to  his  cheeks.  “Nothing  of 
the  kind,” he  said, hastily.  “This  lad  has 
as  good  stuff  in  him  as  you  or  I,  and  he 
means  to  be  a man.  Come  on ; it  is  nearly 
time  for  the  boat  to  start.  You  ought  to  be 
careful,  Van  Horn,”  lie  said,  when  they  had 
passed  up  the  wharf.  “ That  boy  was  not 
asleep,  and  you  cut  him  to  the  quick.” 

Looking  back,  they  saw  that  he  was  stand- 
ing watching  them.  A few  minutes  later 
they  came  down  from  the  hotel  to  go  on 
hoard  the  little  steamer  which  lay  puffing 
and  snorting  at  the  landing,  aud  Daly 
caught  sight  of  tho  hoy,  again  standing 
apart  from  the  crowd,  looking  eagerly  at 
him. 

He  was  Zack  Nealy,  a “ bound  hoy,”  who 
drove  a dray  for  Pettit  and  Clay,  a forward- 
ing house  upon  the  wharf.  He  wanted  to 
see  this  gentleman  again  who  had  said  he 
had  the  stuff  in  him  of  which  gentlemen  are 
made.  Zack  probably  had  never  thought 
of  himself  before  as  any  thing  but  the  driver 
of  a dray.  Ho  was  keen,  eager,  and,  like 
Daly  himself,  he  had  a drop  of  Irish  blood 
in  him.  There  was  not  a point  in  this  good 
prophet’s  face,  figure,  or  hearing  which  he 
did  not  note  — the  gallant  carriage,  the 
steady  eye,  controlled  voice,  even  the  set  of 
the  long,  rich,  fur-trimmed  surtout. 

Tho  boy’s  heart  was  beating  like  a drum 
hard  against  his  chest.  “As  good  stuff  in 
me!  Be  a man  like  that — like  that!”  He 
did  not  open  his  lips,  but  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  was  shouting  aloud  with  excite- 
ment. 

Daly  stepped  over  the  gangway,  and  then 
os  the  boat  shoved  from  shore  looked  again 
in  the  crowd  for  the  boy.  He  had  said 
what  he  did  from  mere  compunction  and 
the  good-natured  wish  to  atone  for  Yan 
Horn’s  heedlessness;  the  same  kindly  pity 
filled  his  mind  now,  and  made  him,  when  he 
caught  the  lad’s  eye,  smile  and  raise  his  hat 
as  he  would  do  to  an  equal. 

Zack  stood  stunned  for  an  instaut,  then 
he  took  off  his  old  hat. 

“He  shall  never  he  ashamed  of  having 
done  that  to  mo!”  he  muttered,  walking 


down  the  wharf  to  keep  the  boat  and  the 
fur-coated  figure  on  deck  in  sight.  He  fol- 
lowed it  for  a mile  or  two,  until  it  swept 
around  the  bend  and  was  lost.  Then  he 
sat  down  among  the  papaw  bushes  on  the 
shore,  his  hands  clasped  about  his  ragged 
knees,  his  face  red,  his  half-shut  eyes  speak- 
ing new  thoughts. 

An  American  “wharf  rat”  would  have 
been  immensely  flattered  by  this  thing,  and 
have  forgotten  it  in  a day.  But  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  germinating  power  in  hot  Irish 
nature.  Put  a live  idea  into  it  with  a kind- 
ly touch,  and  you  will  he  sure  to  hear  of  it 
years  afterward. 

The  live  idea  had  come  to  Zack. 

The  sun  went  down  behind  the  Ohio  hills 
on  tho  other  side  of  the  river ; now  and  then 
there  was  a plash  in  the  shallow,  dun-col- 
ored water  as  a greedy  pike  chased  the  min- 
nows up  to  the  bauk ; a black  beetle  toiled 
painfully  over  tho  red  and  yellow  bed  of 
pebbles  at  his  feet ; a brown  squirrel  peeped 
out  of  the  purple  iron-weeds  behind  him. 
Zack  winked  hack  to  the  tiny  shining  eyes. 
“Even  that  darned  little  rat  wishes  me 
luck,”  he  thought.  He  sat  thoughtfully 
shying  pebbles  into  the  water,  and  chuck- 
ling aloud  now  aud  then.  A few  rods  fur- 
ther down  tho  river  were  the  sheds  under 
which  tho  Pomeroys  were  trying  to  make 
window-glass.  Some  of  the  workmen  had 
come  out  half  naked  from  the  furnaces,  and 
were  lounging  about.  Zack  knew  them  all ; 
he  often  ran  for  their  drams,  and  drank  with 
them. 

“ Here,  Zack !”  one  of  them  called,  hold- 
ing up  a stone  jug. 

He  shook  his  head.  “They’re  as  good 
friends  as  I’ve  got,  but  Tm  a-goin*  to  take 
another  track  now.” 

His  new  purpose  seemed  like  fire  burning 
in  him.  He  got  up  and  walked  restlessly 
up  aud  down. 

The  men  went  into  the  mills.  The  sun 
had  gone  down ; a damp  twilight  was  gath- 
ering. Only  a pale  yellow  glaze  lingered 
above  the  line  of  Ohio  hills,  aud  a red  pil- 
lar of  flame  rose  from  the  chimneys  of  the 
works.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  tho 
boy  felt  quite  alone  in  the  world.  This  des- 
perate venture  seemed  impracticable  in  the 
night ; it  took  his  breath  to  think  of  it.  It 
would  be  so  much  easier  to  go  on  to-morrow 
driving  the  dray,  boarding  at  Mi's. Taggart’s.* 

At  that  moment  there  came  from  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  river  the  sound  of  music — an 
air  played  on  a violin.  It  was  a Highland 
call  to  battle,  full  of  rough  vigor,  and  a 
8trauge  melancholy  underneath.  At  auoth- 
er  timo  the  lad  probably  would  not  have 
noticed  it,  hut  his  Irish  imagination  was  at 
fever-heat  now.  It  seemed  like  a voice  call- 
ing to  him.  “Come  up  higher,”  it  said — 
“higher.” 

He  listened,  without  moving,  until  the 
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last  note  died  away.  Then  lie  rose  slowly 
and  went  back  to  the  town.  Ho  used  to 
say,  for  years  afterward,  “ It  was  an  air  on 
a violin  that  was  my  salvation.  lTd  give 
five  years  of  my  life  to  bear  it  again.” 

The  road  upward  before  an  ambitious 
poor  boy  was  broad  and  easy  enough  among 
the  generous  Southern  people  at  that  time. 
It  was  only  necessary  for  Zack  to  go,  as  ho 
did  the  next  day,  to  liis  master  and  employ- 
er, and  say  boldly  that  he  wanted  an  educa- 
tion, and  the  chance  to  make  a man  of  him- 
self. Colonel  Pettit  looked  at  him  with  lazy 
astonishment,  then  clapped  him  on  the  back. 

“ By  gee,  Sir,  I didn’t  think  it  was  in  you ! 
Tm  deuced  proud  of  you,  Zack,  by  gee! — 
pervidcd  it  lasts  overnight.  Well,  Sir,  if 
you  really  mean  the  thing,  you  kin  count  on 
Josiah  Pettit.” 

The  colonel  gave  him  half  of  his  time 
and  a wheelbarrowful  of  old  school-books. 
Every  body  helped  the  boy,  every  body  ad- 
vised him.  A boy  who  actually  ^wanted  to 
study,  to  work,  to  push  himself  on,  was  a 
black  swan  in  the  little  town,  of  which  it 
was  lazily  proud. 

Through  this  sunny,  sluggish  atmosphere, 
therefore,  young  Nealy  urged  his  way  for 
seven  years.  Colonel  Pettit  cancelled  his 
indentures  when  he  yas  sixteen.  He  was 
by  turns  clerk  on  a river  boat,  a teacher, 
and  shipping  overseer  for  Pettit  and  Clay. 
Finally  he  took  the  course  usual  then  with 
lads  in  the  smaller  Southern  towns.  He  set 
out  for  the  river  cities,  armed  with  a sheaf 
of  “circular  introductions”  from  business 
men,  and  money  euougli  to  support  him  for 
a month.  In  those  halcyon  days  this  was 
enough  outfit  for  a boy  going  into  the  world 
to  seek  his  fortune.  The  larger  towns  were 
ready  and  glad  to  absorb  the  vigorous  young 
blood  of  the  provinces.  Zack  had  situa- 
tions offered  to  him  in  Cincinnati  and  St. 
Louis,  and  accepted  one  in  the  house  of  the 
Chiouteaus  in  the  latter  city.  While  there 
he  studied  medicine  in  his  spore  hours,  and 
saved  money  to  pay  for  two  winter  courses 
of  lectures  in  Philadelphia.  After  that  he 
practiced  in  the  hospitals,  and  settled  at 
last  in  a growing  town  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  strongly  minded  to  go  back 
to  his  old  home.  Every  man  in  it  was  his 
friend.  He  would  rather  have  tramped  over 
its  muddy,  sooty  streets  than  have  trod  on 
fields  of  thyme  and  roses  elsewhere.  The 
very  smell  of  its  greasy  smoko  was  sweet  to 
his  nostrils.  But  Colonel  Pettit  advised 
him  not  to  come. 

“A  doctor  must  have  a certain  prestige,” 
he  said.  “ He  must  be  the  social  equal  of 
his  patients.  Now  we’re  all  mighty  proud 
of  you,  Zack ; but — ” 

“ I understand.  That’s  all  right,”  inter- 
rupted Nealy,  biting  the  end  of  his  mustache 
nervously. 


u That  thar  dray,  you  see  t It’s  oudyin’, 
that  sort  of  remembrance,  with  Virginians.” 

So  Nealy,  not  without  a certain  angry 
ache  at  his  heart,  settled  among  strangers. 
One  or  two  lucky  hits  soon  discovered  to  the 
public  of  Fiun burgh  that  he  was  far  in  ad- 
vance of  its  two  old  physicians  as  regarded 
modern  science.  He  showed  an  old-fash- 
ioned, distant  courtesy  toward  women,  too, 
very  wiuning  in  a young  man.  With  men, 
on  the  contrary,  Zack  was  an  inveterate 
talker;  the  Irish  gift  of  telling  anecdotes 
was  an  unknown  art  in  slow  old  Finnburgli, 
and  Zack,  having  knocked  abont  a good 
deal  in  the  world,  had  a capital  story  to  fit 
every  occasion.  Before  a mouth  had  passed, 
every  man  in  the  borough  felt  himself  in 
some  sort  a partisan  of  this  jolly,  stout,  Jew- 
ish-faced  young  doctor.  He  was  asked  ev- 
ery where  to  dinner,  to  tea.  Most  of  tho 
eligible  young  women  of  the  county  were 
discussed  as  suitable  wives  for  him.  You 
heard  his  gay,  infectious  laugh  every  where. 
The  truth  is,  the  fellow  was  thoroughly  hap- 
py iu  his  new  quarters.  This  friendly  rec- 
ognition was  tho  success  which  he  craved. 
At  heart  he  was  still  the  homeless  boy,  hun- 
gry for  companionship  and  affection.  As  for 
money,  he  took  no  account  of  it — not  even 
enough,  his  enemies  said,  to  pay  his  debts ; 
which,  by-the-way,  I am  afraid  was  true. 
Nealy  was  Irish. 

When  he  had  been  settled  in  Finnburgli 
for  a year,  the  Shiras  family  came  into  the 
neighborhood.  They  were  of  English  ex- 
traction, and  belonged  to  a race  of  scholars. 
There  did  not  seem  to  be  much  money  in  the 
family,  yet  the  men  belonging  to  it  took  no 
means  to  add  to  its  income,  but  w’ent  on  with 
their  leisurely  researches  into  the  life  of  an- 
cient Greece  and  the  habitat  of  spiders  calm- 
ly as  if  they  had  been  millionaires.  It  was 
a new  idea  to  Nealy — as  it  would  be  to  most 
Americans — that  men  of  straitened  circum- 
stances could  find  other  and  higher  employ- 
ment for  life  than  the  making  of  money.  It 
pleased  him  immensely.  He  went  often  to 
the  plain  little  cottage  back  of  the  pines. 
The  repose,  the  unfatliomed  culture  and  wit 
hinted  under  their  careless,  trivial  talk  of 
every  day,  the  mere  fact  that  the  stock  of 
this  family  had  been  honorable  gentlefolk 
for  centuries — it  was  all  a glimpse  into  a 
now  w orld  to  Nealy.  This  was  the  Brahmin 
class  which  he  had  longed  to  enter.  He 
watelicd  the  daughter  of  the  lionse,  Priscil- 
la, at  first  with  a kind  of  reverent  awe  and 
wonder,  she  being,  as  he  thought,  the  high- 
est type  of  this  high  class.  She  was  not 
naturally  as  clever,  probably,  as  tho  young 
girls  of  the  town;  but  she  had  not  ail  idea 
in  common  with  them.  Tlieir  talk  was  of 
house-work,  of  vulgar  finery,  and  vulgarer 
flirtation.  Priscilla  knew'  no  more  of  these 
things  than  of  the  squabbles  of  the  fisli- 
woineu  on  tho  river-bank.  She  had  spent 
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most  of  her  life  in  travelling  througli  the 
beautiful  places  in  the  world;  her  compan- 
ions were  men  who  dealt  with  great  facts 
and  ideas.  They  had  hedged  the  girl  in 
from  all  rough  unseemliness  with  a line 
courtesy.  In  Zack’s  view  she  dwelt  apart 
upon  a height ; it  did  not,  indeed,  at  first 
occur  to  him  that  he  could  ever  climb  to  a 
level  with  this  young  gentlewoman.  Her 
father  and  uncle  made  a companion  of  Dr. 
Nealy.  They  found  a genuineness  and  del- 
icacy of  feeling  in  the  young  fellow  which 
were  different  from  the  other  Fiunburgbers. 

“ He  is  undoubtedly  a man  of  good  breed- 
ing and  birth,”  said  Mr.  Peter  Shiras  one 
day. 

“On  the  contrary,  he  has  hinted  to  me 
that  he  has  struggled  up  from  extreme  pov- 
erty,” replied  Priscilla’s  father. 

“ That  may  be,”  retorted  Uncle  Peter,  tak- 
ing off  his  eyeglasses.  “There  were  many 
scions  of  good  families  who  landed  penniless 
in  Virginia.  I never  am  mistaken  in  the 
species  of  a man,  any  more  than  of  a spider.” 

For  three  or  four  months  young  Dr.  Nealy’s 
mind  was  full  of  his  new  friends,  whether  he 
was  in  market,  or  in  church,  or  at  the  bed- 
side of  a patient.  He  thought,  probably, 
that  he  was  studying  them  as  a species,  Miss 
Shiras  being  the  best  specimen.  He  had 
that  sense  of  ownership  in  them  which  we 
have  in  a fine  landscape  which  we  alone 
have  discovered.  He  could  not  tolerate  the 
mention  of  them  from  any  ordinary  Finn- 
burghcr;  and  when  once  a decent  old  farm- 
er spoke  of  “that  daughter  of  Shiras’s,” 
though  he  did  it  respectfully  enough,  Zack 
could  scarcely  refrain  from  striking  him. 

He  did  not  know  what  this  meant  until 
one  day  late  in  June.  He  had  gone  out  with 
a night  moth  to  Mr.  Peter  Shiras : he  had 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  taking  out  specimens 
after  bis  last  round  of  visits  was  over.  It 
ouly  needed  a few  moments  for  Uncle  Peter 
to  prove  to  every  body  that  the  specimens 
were  worthless,  and  then  they  would  have 
tea  under  the  pines,  while  Priscilla,  in  her 
pale  blue  dress,  sat  at  a little  table  and  fill- 
ed the  cups. 

This  evening  she  was  not  at  the  table. 
Nealy  glanced  quickly  around  while  he  was 
talking  of  the  moth.  Ho  saw  her  riding 
down  the  road,  a tall,  soldierly-looking  man 
beside  her. 

“ That  is  Henry  Shiras,”  said  Uncle  Peter, 
following  his  eye,  “a  cousin  far  removed. 
There  was  some  plan  when  Miss  Shiras  was 
a child  of  a betrothal  between  them.  But 
the  young  people  settle  Buck  things  alto- 
gether for  themselves  in  this  country.  No, 
no,  Dr. Nealy,  you  are  quite  mistaken  about 
this  moth.  Look  at  its  antennas.” 

Then  it  was  that  Dr.  Nealy  first  knew 
what  had  happened  to  him.  He  went  home, 
promising  to  come  back  later  in  the  evening. 
It  was  a very  comfortable,  even  luxurious, 


home  to  which  he  went.  A little  money 
could  command  much  in  that  cheap  neigh- 
borhood. In  a ci  ty  the  house,  with  its  slopes 
of  lawn  and  forest  about  it,  would  have  been 
reckoned  a stately  dwelling.  Nealy  went 
restlessly  up  and  down  the  halls  and  cham- 
bers, trying  to  reason  to  himself.  What  had 
he  to  do  with  the  Shirases,  or  their  marry- 
ing and  giving  in  marriage  ? He  had  filled 
up  his  thoughts  and  life  with  them  lately, 
but  ho  was  apt  to  be  vehement  in  his  friend- 
ships. He  had  even  furnished  this  house 
as  he  had  fancied  Priscilla  would  have  done 
had  it  been  hers,  but  that  was  because  she 
was  the  only  woman  of  her  class  that  he  had 
known,  aud  he  wanted  to  raise  himself  to 
her  level. 

Was  that  what  he  wanted  T 

No,  a thousand  times  no ! He  wanted  her 
— her — the  womau  herself!  Soul  aud  flesh 
and  blood. 

He  saw  his  abject  folly  now,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  it.  Presently  ho  went  down  to  a 
hedge  bordering  the  road  where  they  must 
pass.  When  ho  saw  them  coming  he  cross- 
ed it  and  stood  out  on  the  wagon  track.  It 
seemed  to  him  as  if  ho  could  wrench  the  se- 
cret from  her  by  a look,  and  know  what  he 
was  to  her,  whether  all  or — nothing.  He 
could  not  wait  an  hour  to  know  it.  Other 
men  might  woo  gently  and  slowly  the  women 
they  loved,  but  Nealy  had  the  instincts  of 
his  progenitors,  who  carried  off  their  wives 
by  one  fierce  assault.  Besides,  he  never  had 
loved  before,  and  there  was  all  the  force  and 
depth  in  his  passion  which  other  men  spend 
in  fancies  and  flirtations  from  their  school- 
days up  to  middle  age. 

Miss  Shiras,  as  she  came  up,  was  looking 
down,  shyly  listening  to  her  cousin.  She 
glanced  at  him  when  he  paused,  an  admir- 
ing smile  lighting  her  delicate  face. 

“ She  has  listened  to  me  with  her  head 
drooped  in  that  way  a thousand  times,” 
muttered  poor  Nealy,  “and  smiled  in  just 
that  fashion  when  I had  doue.  What  does 
it  mean  ?” 

It  only  meant  that  Priscilla  was  a well- 
conducted  young  woman ; deferential  to  all 
men  as  her  natural  superiors;  of  an  affec- 
tionate, dependent  disposition,  too,  aud  apt 
to  cling  to  the  last  person  who  talked  to 
her. 

Mr.  Henry  Shiras  naturally  was  startled 
by  the  apparition  of  this  stout,  haggard 
young  man  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  who 
took  off  his  hat  as  Priscilla  passed,  and  for- 
got to  put  it  on  again.  Zack  was  toru 
and  controlled  by  this  feeling  which  had 
broken  bounds  as  absolutely  as  if  he  were  a 
boy  of  sixteen. 

“ Most  extraordinary  behavior!”  exclaim- 
ed Mr.  Shiras.  “ Who  is  that  person,  Pris- 
cilla?” 

Miss  Shiras  flicked  her  horse’s  ear  nerv- 
ously with  the  whip.  “Oh!  that  is  Dr. 
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— a man  whom  papa  1ms  noticed  a good  deal 
lately.  A very  nice  person  indeed,  Henry,” 
in  a stronger  voice.  “ Uncle  Peter  thinks 
him  an  admirable  judge  of  moths.” 

“Better  judge  of  moths  than  of  manners, 
I suspect.  What  does  he  mean  by  staring 
after  you  like  a maniac!  Another  speci- 
men of  that  insolent  American  familiarity 
which  you  all  seem  to  relish  so  much.” 

“ I do  not  relish  it,  Henry,”  said  the  gen- 
tle Priscilla. 

“ Wrhy,  you  were  commending  this  fellow 
just  now.” 

“ Oh  no ! I said  he  was  very  clever  as  to 
moths.  But  his  manners,  of  course — He  is 
an  American,  you  know.  He  has  had  no  op- 
portunity of  discovering  the  difference  be- 
tween himself  and  a thoroughly  well  bred 
man.”  Her  soft  eyes  were  fixed  thought- 
fully on  her  cousin’s  face.  They  gave  the 
meaning  to  her  words. 

They  stopped  at  the  cottage  just  then, 
and  when  the  soldierly  young  fellow  lifted 
her  from  her  horse,  she  smiled  confidingly 
back  to  him.  Yesterday  Nealy  had  lifted 
her  from  her  horse  and  received  the  smile. 
Not  that  there  was  a grain  of  coquetry  in 
the  girl.  But  her  cousin  Henry  was  so  sol- 
dierly, so  friendly,  so  English,  while  Nealy 
— yet  really  Nealy’s  only  fault  was  that  he 
was  out  of  sight. 

Not  out  of  hearing,  however.  The  hot- 
headed doctor  had  followed  them  down  the 
dusty  road,  and  heard  much  of  their  criti- 
cism on  himself.  It  did  not  hurt  nor  even 
surprise  him  that  Priscilla  spoke  thus  of 
him.  Wasn’t  it  true!  What  was  he  but 
a bound  boy,  a drayman  aping  the  gentle- 
man ! She  knew  it — she,  standing  on  her 
height.  As  for  Henry  Sliiras,  he  did  not 
think  for  a moment  of  the  man.  He — all 
other  men  were  nothing  to  him.  The  world 
was  empty  but  for  himself  and  this  girl. 

Nealy  stood  hidden  by  the  lilac  bushes 
while  young  Sliiras  took  leave  of  her  and 
cantered  down  the  hill.  She  stood  irreso- 
lute a minute  in  the  doorway,  and  then, 
turning  into  the  library,  she  sat  down  by 
the  piano  and  began  to  sing  softly  to  her- 
self. Her  conscience  feebly  troubled  her. 
8he  should  not  have  ridiculed  Nealy,  who 
was — was — What  was  he  to  her!  She 
smiled  in  a faint,  decorous  way  as  she  asked 
herself  the  question. 

The  twilight  had  fallen.  Zack,  from  out- 
side, could  dimly  see  the  neat,  slight  figure, 
the  fine,  fastidious  face.  Great  God!  the 
gulf  between  them!  She  was  to  him  just 
then  all  that  was  rare,  high,  unapproach- 
able; as  for  himself,  all  his  old  poverty,  ig- 
norance, brutality,  as  Van  Horn  had  called 
it,  were  present,  and  hung  abodt  his  neck 
like  a millstone.  He  groaned  and  turned 
away,  when  she  struck  the  keys  again  and 
played  an  old  Highland  air.  He  stopped; 
he  had  heard  it  once  before.  It  was  the 


music  which  had  long  ago  seemed  to  say 
“ Come  up  higher”  to  him.  Zack  listened, 
hesitated,  then  it  seemed  as  though  new 
blood  had  rushed  into  his  body.  Pushing 
through  the  bushes,  he  entered  the  house. 

If  Nealy  had  wooed  Priscilla  after  the 
conventional  fashion  of  Mr.  Henry  Shiras 
and  his  like,  he  would  have  failed.  He 
could  not  speak  any  alien  tongue.  But  the 
poor  fellow,  being  desperate,  bared  his  heart 
to  her,  and,  what  w'as  more,  bared  his  life. 
The  Irish  hovel,  the  dray,  the  barefoot  boy 
on  the  wharf,  the  long  struggle  upward — 
he  told  the  whole  story,  and,  as  we  know,  he 
could  tell  a story  well  even  when  his  life 
did  not  hang  as  now  upon  the  words.  Pris- 
cilla was  gentle,  affectionate.  She  had,  too, 
a little  cool  spark  of  imagination  somewhere ; 
it  kindled  and  burned.  This  was  no  ordi- 
nary man  ; it  was  a hero.  This  was  the  old 
story  of  Cophetua  and  the  beggar-maid  re- 
versed. The  idea  of  her  marriage  to  Dr. 
Nealy  was  not  new  to  her.  Sho  had  con- 
sidered it  frequently  in  her  calm,  systemat- 
ic w'ay.  In  all  probability  she  must  marry 
an  American;  Dr. Nealy’s  present  position 
was  equal  to  her  own  ; his  house  was  very 
handsome,  and  he  himself — She  glanced 
at  him,  and  blushed  in  a way  that  madden- 
ed him  afresh.  Henry  Shiras!  But  Henry 
could  not  marry  for  years,  and  she  was  not, 
indeed,  at  all  certain  that  he  wished  to  mar- 
ry her  then. 

All  this  while  Zack  poured  forth  his  hon- 
est passion,  his  humility,  his  adoration  of 
some  goddess  of  a woman. 

“ Does  he  really  mean  me  !”  thought  Pris- 
cilla. “ He  will  always  regard  me  in  that 
way,  our  social  positions  being  so  different.” 

Then  it  being  time  for  her  to  speak,  she 
told  him,  with  a proper  shyness  and  blush, 
that  she  preferred  him  to  all  other  men  as  a 
friend,  but  that  if  he  wished  for  more  ho 
must  talk  to  papa,  “ though”  (this  with  an 
arch  smile)  “papa  is  so  involved  in  busi- 
ness with  the  ancient  Greeks  that  he  will 
not  be  likely  to  oppose  our  wishes.” 

When  he  caught  that  emphasized  word, 
Zack  took  the  cool  little  hands  in  his  and 
kissed  them,  and  could  have  cried  over  them, 
his  heart  was  so  full. 

Two  years  later  Dr.  Nealy  sat,  one  warm 
evening  in  July  of  1832,  on  the  porch  of  his 
house.  His  wife  was  beside  him.  Her  chair 
was  placed  so  that  the  vine  of  pale  pink 
roses  trailed  over  her  delicate  head,  with 
its  neat  crown  of  chestnut  hair.  It  was 
Zack’s  fancy  to  always  place  it  there. 

“So  absurd!”  Priscilla  said  to  herself. 
“Just  where  the  bugs  can  drop  on  to  my 
collar!”  But  to  him  she  said  nothing. 
These  whims  and  fancies,  even  his  hot  Irish 
affection,  were  the  product,  she  thought,  of 
his  vulgar  condition  in  boyhood.  Sho  would 
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not  waste  her  wifely  authority  on  trifles. 
When  the  vulgarity  showed  itself  more  of- 
fensively, it  would  be  time  to  interfere.  She 
was  very  fond  of  him,  but  she  was  always 
on  the  watch  for  it  to  show  itself. 

As  for  Zack,  his  boyhood  or  his  old  age 
troubled  him  very  little  just  now.  He  had 
just  eaten  a good  dinner,  and  begun  a new 
pipe;  his  eyes  were  on  his  wife;  his  home 
was  comfortable,  his  pocket  was  full ; in  the 
village  he  had  all  kinds  of  friends  and  jolly 
companions  to  make  his  life  secure  and 
happy.  There,  according  to  rule,  we  ought 
to  leave  him.  But  there  is  one  short  chap- 
ter more  to  give,  and  it  began  that  day  on 
the  porch. 

“I  don’t  see,”  he  said,  reflectively, 11  how 
God  could  do  any  thing  more  for  me,  Pris- 
cilla, or  bring  me  any  higher  up.  Unless — 
well,  I should  have  liked  to  see  a little  fel- 
low skirmishing  around  here.  I’ve  often 
thought  if  I could  only  see  a baby’s  head 
on  your  breast,  Priscilla,  as  on  other  wom- 
en’s— ” There  was  a grave,  eager  longing 
in  his  face. 

His  wife  pursed  her  thin  lips.  “ You  often 
make  a strange  choice  of  subjects,  Dr.  Nealy. 
This  is  especially  distasteful  to  me.  I sup- 
pose Providence  orders  our  lot  for  the  best.” 

“ Oh  yes,  Providence — By  George ! there’s 
Lloyd!  I thought  he  was  in  Virginia.  I’ll 
go  to  the  gate  and  meet  him.”  He  hurried 
away,  glad  that  Lloyd  had  appeared  just 
then.  His  bursts  of  enthusiasm  usually  re- 
ceived little  dashes  of  cold  water  such  as 
this. 

“ I’m  a rough  brute,  after  all,”  he  thought. 
“ But  God  knows  I meant  well.” 

Lloyd,  who  was  a physician  in  Finnburgh, 
did  not  come  in.  The  two  men  stood  at  the 
gate  talking  a long  time — so  long  that  Pris- 
cilla grew  uneasy. 

“The  dew  is  falling,  and  he  has  no. hat,” 
she  said,  and  found  it  to  take  to  him.  As 
she  came  down  the  path  she  saw  that  both 
men  looked  grave  and  anxious. 

“ Not  a word  to  my  wife,”  muttered  Zack ; 
and  they  turned  smiling  to  meet  her. 

“ You  are  discussing  some  serious  case  ?” 
she  asked,  putting  Zack’s  cap  on  his  head. 

“Yes,  Mrs.  Nealy.” 

“Then  you  do  not  want  me.  Come  in 
soon.” 

When  she  was  out  of  hearing,  Zack  said, 
“There  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  being  genuine 
Asiatic  cholera  T” 

“None  whatever.  It  has  swept  through 
the  lower  part  of  the  town.  You  know 
where  I mean?” 

“ By  Pomeroy’s  mills.  Yes,  I know  every 
foot  of  ground  and  every  mau  in  that  town. 
I was  a boy  there,  you  know.  Well  ?” 

“Every  body  who  had  the  means  to  go, 
fled  weeks  ago;  but  the  poor  whites  and 
negroes  are  there,  and  they  are  dying  by  the 
hundreds  every  day.  No  boat  stops  now.  I 


heard  the  account  from  Clapp,  who  escaped 
on  foot,  and  boarded  our  boat  at  Steuben- 
ville. He  says  their  condition  is  horrible 
beyond  belief:  the  dead  lying  unburied  for 
days,  until  they  are  carted  off*  and  thrown 
into  a pit  together ; want,  starvation,  among 
the  living.” 

There  was  a gathering  horror,  even  fear, 
in  Nealy’s  face.  “Why,  Lloyd,”  he  said, 
“those  people  were  like  my  brothers  once. 
Want — starvation  ?” 

“Oh,  I mean  the  lower  classes — mill 
hands,  workmen.” 

« So  do  I.” 

“The  well-to-do  people,  I told  you,  have 
fled.  There  are  no  nurses,  Clapp  said,  and 
but  one  physician.” 

“ But  one  physician!” 

Nealy,  who  never  conld  keep  still  when 
greatly  moved,  walked  abruptly  away.  It 
was  some  moments  before  he  came  back. 
Dr.  Lloyd  was  watching  him  anxiously. 

“ What  are  you  going  to  do  ?”  ho  said. 

“ Good  God ! what  can  I do  ? Go  to  them , 
of  course.  But  one  physician ! — and  I here, 
swilling  my  sherry  and  smoking  my  pipe !” 

“ But  your  wife  ?” 

“Priscilla!  Yes.  I — I had  not  thought 
of  her.” 

“ Of  course  you  have  not.  You  have  not 
thought  at  all.  It  is  a noble,  generous  im- 
pulse, Nealy,  but  not  your  duty.  Think  it 
over,  and  you’ll  see  that.” 

“There  is  a stage  at  midnight  to  Pitts- 
burgh f” 

“ Yes ; but  you  .will  not  take  it.  Tut, 
tut!  Do  yon  suppose  the  town  here  can 
spare  you,  or  your  friends,  or  your  wife  ? 
Go  in  and  talk  it  over  with  her.  I’ll  call 
ou  my  way  back.  It’s  not  your  duty  to 
make  yourself  a martyr  for  these  wretches. 
Their  houses  are  filthy,  and  they  are  drunk- 
ards ; so  down  they  go.  Let  them  go.” 

As  the  old  doctor  rode  down  the  hill  ho 
looked  back  and  saw  the  stout  figure  mo- 
tionless at  the  gate.  It  was  late  when  he 
returned.  Seeing  a light  in  the  office,  ho 
made  his  way  there.  Nealy  met  him  at  the 
door. 

“You  have  determined  to  go?” 

“Yes.” 

The  old  man  was  greatly  agitated,  while 
Nealy  was  quiet. 

“ Yon  will  never  come  back,  boy.  Goiog 
from  a pure  atmosphere  into  that  polluted 
air — ” 

“ Nonsense ! I will  be  at  home  again  in  a 
month’s  time,  please  God.  There  are  some 
papers  I will  leave  with  you.  My — my  will. 
Something  might  happen,  yon  know.  It  is 
all  arranged  for  Priscilla.  She  will  bo  com- 
fortable as  to  money.  I should  not  think 
it  right  to  go  else.” 

“Money!  What  is  money  compared  to 
the  loss  of — ” 

“ Of  me  f”  Nealy  passed  his  hand  over  his 
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face.  “ Don’t  unnerve  me,  Lloyd.  It’s  right 
for  me  to  do  this  thing.  I can’t  turn  my 
hack  on  these  dying  people.  I’ve  thought 
it  ail  over.” 

“ What  are  we  to  do  without  you,  Zack  ?” 

Nealy  smiled.  “ Yes,  I know  I’U  be  missed 
in  old  Finnburgh.”  Then  his  eye  fell  on 
his  wife’s  closed  door.  He  began  to  gather 
up  his  papers,  his  lips  turning  pale.  “It’s 
right  for  me  to  go,”  he  said,  roughly.  “ Don’t 
make  me  think  of  what  it  costs  me.” 

There  was  a pause.  “ Does  she  know  f” 
asked  Lloyd. 

“ No.  I can  not  say  good-by  to  her.  There 
is  a letter  for  her  with  the  other  papers. 
Now  go,  Lloyd.  Wait  for  me  at  the  inn  un- 
til the  stage  comes.”  He  went  with  Lloyd 
out  on  the  porch;  then  he  unclosed  the 
shutter  of  his  chamber,  and  looked  in  at  his 
sleeping  wife.  If  he  opened  the  door  it 
would  waken  her.  The  moonlight  shone 
softly  on  the  fine,  somewhat  hard  face. 
Zack  saw  no  hardness  there. 

“ Dear  little  tender  heart !”  he  said,  the 
tears  running  down  his  rough  cheeks.  He 
had  been  too  coarse  for  her.  When  he  came 
back  he  would  try  harder  than  ever.  When 
he  came  back  ? What  if  he  never  entered 
that  room  again  f 

An  hour  later  the  stage  going  south 
stopped  at  Finnburgh  and  took  in  a single 
passenger. 

It  was  the  1st  of  September,  and  the 
plague  was  over  in  the  little  river  town. 
The  smouldering  fires  of  tar  still  burned 
along  the  streets,  but  the  houses  were  flung 
open,  young  girls  were  singing  inside,  chil- 
dren playing;  the  gardens  were  gay  with 
prince’s-feather  and  fall  roses.  There  was 
but  one  case  reported  to-day — the  young 
doctor  who  had  come  to  their  help  weeks 
ago.  A crowd  had  gathered  on  the  porch 
of  the  inn,  most  of  them  mill  men  and  no- 
groes  whom  he  had  nursed  and  cured.  They 
stopped  Colonel  Pettit  as  he  was  going  up 
to  his  room. 

“ How  is  he,  colonel !” 

“Tanner  thinks  he’s  sinking.  But  he’ll 
puli  through.  There’s  no  justice  in  Heaven 
if  he  doesn’t  pull  through!” 

Tanner,  the  one  physician  who  had  staid 
to  fight  the  pestilence,  met  him  on  the  land- 
ing. “ Well,  Sir — well  t”  cried  the  colonel. 

The  doctor  shook  his  head.  “Reaction 
with  fever.  You  know  what  that  means.” 

Pettit  nodded,  groaning.  “ It’s  God’s  work, 
I suppose.  But  I don’t  understand  it.  Why, 
Tanner,  Zack  Nealy  has  pushed  his  way  up 
and  up,  since  he  was  my  bound  boy.  He  is 
a man  of  education  and  means ; he  has  a wife 
that  loves  him ; ho  came  here  and  saved 
hundreds  of  lives,  and  he’s  shoved  off — dies 
like  a dog!  By  gee,  Sir,  I don’t  understand 
it !” 

“He's  a merry, affectionate  fellow,” said 
Vol.  LVm.-No.  845.-29 


the  doctor,  who  was  not  given  to  abstract 
discussion,  “joking  between  the  paroxysms. 
He  talked  of  his  wife  to  me  to-day  with 
that  awful  tenderness  which  a mother  has 
for  her  child.  You’ll  stay  with  him  until  I 
come  back  f” 

“ Yes.”  The  colonel  wrent  in  and  the  door 
closed  behind  him.  Hour  after  hour  passed, 
and  the  crowd  still  waited,  carrying  the  re- 
ports of  his  condition  out  to  the  town. 
Zack,  who  had  left  them  long  ago  and  came 
back  to  die  for  them,  was  the  hero  of  the 
hour.  About  sunset  an  ominous  silence  fell 
on  the  place.  The  crisis  had  come ; there 
was  a chance  that  he  would  recover.  A 
band  on  a passing  boat  played  as  they  float- 
ed down  the  river  an  old  air,  a Highland 
call  to  action.  It  must  have  reached  the 
dying  man.  A few  minutes  later  Colonel 
Pettit  came  out. 

“ It’s  over,  boys,”  he  said ; “ Zack  Nealy’s 
gone — gone  higher  than  I can  follow.  God 
help  me !” 


FRENCH  FARMERS. 

IN  the  summer  of  1878  I boarded  for  a 
time,  not  one  hundred  miles  from  Lyons, 
with  a family  of  that  class  who  themselves 
follow  the  plough.  I call  my  hostess,  in 
the  French  style,  Madame  Widow'  Lesmon- 
tagnes.  Her  only  daughter  was  married, 
but  her  three  sons  were  at  home.  We  will 
call  them  Pierre,  Charles,  and  Henri.  Pierre 
was  a soldier  in  the  Prussian  war,  where  he 
lost  his  health,  and  is  no  longer  considered 
fit  for  severe  labor.  The  greater  part  of  the 
farm  is  rented,  and  only  a small  portion  kept 
for  Charles  and  Henri  to  cultivate.  They 
are  people  at  ease  in  their  circumstances, 
the  grandfather  of  the  young  men  hav- 
ing been  enterprising — a merchant  of  w’ood, 
hay,  and  cattle.  Ho  made  money  and  bought 
this  house,  which  once  belonged  to  a noble 
family,  the  De  Bresoles. 

Like  almost  all  the  farm-houses  that  I 
saw  in  France,  that  of  Madame  L.  was  of 
only  one  story,  the  garret  being  the  grana- 
ry ( grenier ).  There  is  a large  kitchen,  and 
four  other  large  rooms,  all  with  brick  or  tile 
floors.  The  walls  of  the  house  are  about 
twenty-eight  inches  in  thickness,  and  the 
ceiling  of  my  room  is  about  twelve  feet  in 
height.  The  house  was  probably  a grand 
one  in  the  time  of  the  De  Bresoles.  Now 
there  is  a bed  in  the  dining-room,  one  in  my 
great  ground-floor  room,  and  two  in  Madame 
L.’s.  There  is  not  a piece  of  carpet  seen  in 
the  house.  There  is  no  looking-glass  in  my 
room,  and  when  I venture  to  speak  to  ma- 
dame  about  it,  she  says  that  she  has  a large 
oue  and  will  let  me  see  it.  I go  into  her 
room,  and  there  is  an  ancient  one,  about  two 
feet  one  way  and  fifteen  inches  the  other, 
set  in  the  wood-work  above  the  chimney- 
piece,  with  a narrow  gilt  frame.  Paris  is 
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wonderful  in  the  display  of  looking-glass, 
but  the  Parisians  look  down  on  the  provin- 
cials. The  front  of  the  house  opens  upon  a 
yard.  To  call  it  barn-yard,  well-yard,  wood- 
yard  in  one  will  describe  it.  We  enter  at  a 
great  gate  on  one  side,  and  as  we  come  in, 
the  house  is  on  our  left.  On  the  side  that 
we  enter  is  the  barn,  in  which  is  also  the 
wine-press.  The  other  two  sides  of  the 
yard  are  formed  mostly  by  low  buildings, 
all  the  buildings  being  of  stone,  with  tiled 
roofs,  the  predominant  color  of  which  is  red. 
These  low  buildings  are  the  pigs’  pen,  the 
hen-house,  the  wood-shed,  the  smith’s  shop, 
stables,  etc.  The  well  stands  beforo  the 
front-door,  walled  and  hooded  with  stone ; 
inside  is  a heavy  chain  for  drawing  water, 
and  I remember  Rosa  von  Tanuenburg,  how 
the  story  tells  that  she  went  down  into  the 
well  to  save  the  life  of  the  child  of  the 
knight  who  kept  her  father  a prisoner. 
That  short  stone  trough  beside  the  well — the 
horses’  drinking  trough — is,  perhaps,  the  old- 
est uteusil  about  the  place.  Several  trees 
are  growing  in  this  court-yard,  but  all  are 
trimmed  in  the  French  fashion,  except  that 
shady  English  walnut,  as  we  call  it,  which 
is  spared  on  account  of  its  fruit.  Going  up 
the  broad  stone  steps  and  standing  on  the 
high  gallery  or  front  porch,  what  a beauti- 
ful view  we  have  on  the  left  of  the  plain 
below,  of  the  village  with  its  church  steeple, 
the  cream-colored  stone  houses,  with  their 
pretty  red  roofs,  in  the  green  of  this  wet 
season!  Going  out  of  that  great  gate 
through  which  we  entered  the  yard,  at  a 
little  distance  behind  our  house  is  that  of 
the  farmer,  or  granger,  as  he  is  called ; ma- 
dame  the  granger  and  others  come  to  our 
well  for  water.  We  call  him  a granger  be- 
cause he  rents  the  farm  on  shares;  if  he 
paid  his  rent  in  money,  he  would  bo  called 
a renter.  I suppose  that  these  expressions 
are  local,  however.  The  farmer’s  house  is 
a stone  cottage,  the  right  end  being  the  sta- 
ble, where  we  find  three  thrifty  calves  tied. 
Near  the  entrance  is  the  decent-looking  bed 
of  one  of  the  men,  w’ho  sleeps  here  and  can 
thus  guard  the  animals  during  the  night. 

The  morning  after  my  arrival  Madame 
Lesmontagnes  gives  me  my  breakfast,  about 
seven  o’clock,  at  a clean  table  of  heavy  cher- 
ry-wood. We  sit  down  together — the  moth- 
er, three  sons,  and  myself — the  young  men 
wearing  their  hats.  Madame  L.  gives  me  a 
bowl  of  hot  milk,  into  which  she  pours 
coffee.  She  lias  toasted  two  slices  of  bread 
made  of  dark  flour;  it  is  entirely  sweet,  but 
they  never  put  salt  into  it.  In  one  corner 
of  the  kitchen  whore  we  are  sitting  is  the 
hanging  shelf  or  rack  where  the  loaves  are 
ranged  on  their  edges.  They  measure  about 
half  a yard  across,  and  one  of  them  weigh- 
ed more  than  sixteen  pounds,  although  not 
fresh.  They  bake  once  a fortnight.  When 
they  farmed  themselves  they  baked  eight- 


een loaves  at  once.  Madame  afterward 
buys  white  bread  for  me  from  a village 
baker,  the  family  frequently  eating  rye. 
The  subject  of  butter  having  come  up  once 
or  twice,  I get  it  during  the  latter  part  of 
my  stay  to  eat  on  bread.  At  this  break- 
fast just  spoken  of  madame  also  gives  me  a 
boiled  egg,  while  the  family  eat  their  soup 
of  vegetables  and  a little  pork,  and  then 
have  a little  wine,  but  I did  not  see  madame 
take  it  at  this  time.  At  dinner  she  had  the 
table  set  in  the  next  room,  or  dining-room. 
No  one  sits  down  to  this  table  but  myself 
and  the  eldest  son,  and  I begin  to  be  afraid 
that  madame  will  trouble  herself  too  much 
on  my  account.  All  these  rooms  show  the 
antiquity  of  the  house,  the  large  one  in 
which  I sleep,  which  communicates  through 
a small  entry  with  the  dining-room,  being 
the  handsomest.  There  are  also  several 
small  rooms  on  this  first  floor  besides  those 
mentioned.  The  large  bed  in  one  comer  of 
the  dining-room  is  covered  with  a neat  quilt 
of  crimson  cotton.  Madame  had  a seam- 
stress to  quilt  it,  who  brought  her  frames. 
Over  the  mantel  in  the  dining-room  is  a 
collection  of  engravings,  etc.  Here  is  a 
little  crucifix,  and  an  image  of  Mary  with 
the  infant  Jesus  on  her  arm,  a colored  en- 
graving of  “ Our  Lady  of  the  Seven  Sor- 
rows,” photographs  of  different  members  of 
the  family,  and  certificates  of  the  first  com- 
munion of  several.  One  of  these  bears  the 
saying,  “ He  who  eats  My  flesh  and  drinks 
My  blood  remains  in  Me  and  I in  him ; I 
will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.”  Here, 
too,  is  something  quite  new,  which  began 
since  the  fall  of  the  empire.  It  is  a certifi- 
cate given  to  Henri,  the  youngest,  stating 
that  he  had  been  judged  worthy  of  receiv- 
ing the  certificate  of  primary  studies,  com- 
prising moral  and  religious  instruction,  read- 
ing, writing,  elements  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, calculation  and  the  metric  system, 
and  the  history  and  geography  of  France. 
All  these  things  do  not  make  a great  deal 
of  show  in  the  large  old  dining-room,  which 
is  not  much  furnished,  and  has  a high  ceil- 
ing and  a brick  or  tile  floor. 

Pierre  kept  on  his  hat  at  the  dinner 
table,  but  was  very  pleasant  otherwise. 

When  the  family  are  speaking  together 
they  talk  patois,  which  they  also  call  jar - 
gouin , but  to  me  they  talk  quite  good  French ; 
and  as  they  speak  it  more  slowly  than  the 
Parisians,  it  is  easier  for  me  to  understand 
it.  I think  that  I can  gather  the  subject 
too  when  they  speak  patois,  probably,  how- 
ever, because  pure  French  words  are  intro- 
duced to  help  it  out.  I suppose  its  forms 
are  not  numerous  and  strict,  like  those  of 
the  written  language.  At  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  this  my  first  day  the  two 
youngest  sons,  who  were  at  work,  come  in 
and  want  a taste  of  god  ter,  which  is,  I believe, 
bread  and  a little  wine,  and  madame  brings 
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out  a piece  of  a plain  pie  or  tart.  At  supper 
we  have  vermicelli,  which  is  good ; a piece 
of  beef  warmed  up,  also  good ; and  a half 
of  a little  cheese  made  of  goats’  milk,  or  a 
pat  of  cheese  with  cream  poured  over  it — 
very  good.  You  will  see  hanging  up  at 
houses  what  look  like  large  rustic  bird- 
cages, but  which  are  cages  in  which  cheeses 
are  drying.  At  supper  we  also  have  ex- 
cellent cherries,  which  one  of  the  boys  has 
gathered.  This  year  they  are  about  four 
cents  a pound,  for  the  rains  have  made  them 
scarce,  but  usually  they  are  about  two  cents. 
I also  have  a bowl  of  milk,  and  there  is  wine 
on  the  table.  Madame  gets  me  to  taste  pi- 
quette — a drink  which  is  not  bad,  and  one 
of  which  I afterward  make  great  use  as  a 
substitute  for  wine.  It  can  be  made  of  va- 
rious kinds  of  fruit — of  cherries,  of  huckle- 
berries, or  of  grapes  after  the  pressing. 
This  that  I am  drinking  is  made  of  dried 
apples,  with,  perhaps,  a few  dried  pears. 
Abont  fifteen  or  twenty  quarts  are  washed 
and  put  into  one  of  their  large  casks,  which 
hold  forty-four  gallons.  The  cask  is  then 
filled  with  water,  which  will  be  ready  to 
drink  in  eight  days.  It  remains  sweet  for 
about  twelve,  and  then  becomes  piquante, 
or  a little  sharp.  If  it  grows  thick,  add 
water  without  putting  in  more  fruit.  Ma- 
dame lately  added  about  ten  gallons,  and 
the  same  quantity  may  be  put  in  again. 

I sleep  in  linen  or  hemp  sheets  of  ma- 
dame’s  own  making.  This  careful  mother, 
I fear,  confines  herself  to  low  diet.  She 
complains  of  rheumatic  pains  in  the  head, 
and  I wonder  whether  they  can  be  caused 
by  brick  floors.  She  wears  a neat  white  cap, 
and  beneath  the  border  she  has  thick  black 
hair.  She  is  a neat  housekeeper — more  or- 
derly than  I should  be.  I see  her  eating  a 
slice  of  bread  with  a little  bit  of  cheese 
which  is  rather  old — M un  pen  passd,”  she 
says.  I say  to  Pierre  that  at  her  age  she 
might  be  willing  to  allow  herself  a little 
luxury.  He  answers  that  she  will  not. 
She  does  most  of  her  cooking  on  the  hearth, 
the  chimney  being  much  like  our  ancient 
ones,  but  not  inclosed  at  the  sides,  so  that 
there  are  no  chimney-corners.  A strong 
chain  hangs  down,  to  which  the  pot  is  hung, 
and  other  pots  sometimes  stand  around  the 
small  fire. 

For  my  breakfast  coffee  she  makes  a lit- 
tle charcoal  fire  in  one  of  the  small  grates 
of  a range  which  has  five  such.  They  buy 
their  charcoal.  In  the  winter  they  live  in 
madame’s  sleeping-room,  which  has  a little 
stove.  Fuel  is  a weak  point  in  France. 
They  rise  at  four,  milk  the  cow  and  goat, 
attend  to  the  ducks  and  to  other  matters. 

I was  much  impressed,  on  coming  here 
from  Paris,  with  the  candor  of  the  people ; I 
was  sincerely  glad  to  get  the  place,  which 
suited  me  admirably,  and  I did  get  a little 
looking-glass  in  my  room  too. 


On  Friday,  madame  asks  me  whether  I 
will  take  a meagre  dinner,  as  they  are  Cath- 
olics. I say  “ Oh  yes,”  and  Pierre  invites  me 
to  the  little  pond  to  see  him  take  out  carp. 
The  water  has  been  drawn  oft',  and  he  takes 
four  of  these  fish  from  the  mud  and  water 
in  the  bottom.  Again  Pierre  and  I sit  down 
together  in  the  dining-room,  and  I am  sur- 
prised at  the  excellence  of  my  Friday 
dinner;  for  we  have,  first,  a very  nice 
omelet,  dressed  with  a quantity  of  butter. 
(She  has  a pot  of  butter  for  cooking — but- 
ter vrhich  she  has  carefully  melted  and 
skimmed,  that  it  may  keep  sweet.)  Then  I 
have  a carp,  and  Pierre  one,  sweet  and  fried 
in  oil.  Then  I have  blueberries  from  a hill 
near,  and  the  girl  brought  a piece  of  that 
large  pie  which  had  appeared  before.  There 
were  also  cooked  prunes,  and  a plate  of  mixed 
cake  from  the  pastry-cook’s  in  the  village ; 
and  then  madame  wanted  to  give  me  Malaga 
raisins  from  a jar  of  wine,  or  brandy  with 
sugar  and  water  in.  I have  laughed  with 
them  at  my  fears  in  coming  here,  and  have 
told  them  that  I had  written  that  one  thing 
which  the  French  want  is  to  tell  the  truth, 
but  that  I find  them  candid.  The  next 
morning  madame  went  to  market  in  the  vil- 
lage, taking  eggs  and  a couple  of  ducks: 
she  walked,  and  is  quite  warm  when  she 
gets  back.  She  waits  a while  and  then 
takes  the  inevitable  bowl  of  soup,  which 
has  in  it  some  sugar  peas  and  carrot,  and 
bread,  probably  rye.  She  moves  her  lips 
and  crosses  herself  before  eating.  She  does 
allow  herself  one  little  luxury,  her  pinch 
of  snuff.  I had  a mind  to  call  the  chapel 
her  great  luxury,  but  since  it  was  repaired 
and  the  paintings  retouched,  I suppose  that 
it  does  not  cost  much. 

On  Sunday  morning  she  walked  to  early 
mass  at  the  village  church ; the  warm  air, 
the  smell  of  the  vines  in  bloom,  and  the 
sound  of  the  church  bells  are  pleasant  to 
me  this  morning.  Madame  lets  her  serv- 
ant and  little  niece  go  to  ten-o’clock  mass, 
and  is  getting  dinner  herself  with  no  one  to 
help  her.  Sunday  is  a feast-day,  so  we  all 
five  sit  down  in  the  dining-room.  She  gives 
us,  first,  a potage  of  vermicelli,  then  boiled 
beef  and  carrots,  then  cabbage  stewed  with 
one  or  two  little  pigeons  taken  off  of  the 
nest,  and,  fourthly,  a chicken,  the  prepos- 
terous woman  taking  the  neck  and  head  for 
herself!  There  is  also  some  sweet  cake,  and 
some  cherries  for  me,  and  then  they  have 
black  coffee,  with  which  they  take  rum ! 

One  morning  at  breakfast  I told  them  that 
it  had  been  said  in  my  country  that  every 
step  in  the  dance  is  a step  toward  hell. 

“ And  there  are  people  here  who  say  so,” 
one  of  them  replied. 

“ Who  are  they  f”  I ask. 

“The  cur6s,”  says  Pierre,  by  which  he 
means  the  parish  priests — “ the  cur&,  the 
bigots.” 
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“ I say  so,”  says  Madame  L. 

“ Then,”  I add,  “ I may  say  that  it  is  the 
cur6s,  the  bigots,  and  Madame  Lesmon- 
tagnes.” At  which  they  laugh. 

“Hell  is  full,”  says  Pierre;  “there  is  a 
big  devil  behind  the  door  with  a stick,  who 
will  not  let  any  one  else  come  in.” 

“ You  may  say,”  says  she,  “ that  Madame 
Lesmontagnes  and  her  sons  are  not  of  one 
mind.”  She  tells  me  once  that  she  likes  to 
read  when  she  has  time ; that  she  some- 
times reads  The  Propagation  of  the  Faith , a 
missionary  journal. 

I find  one  afternoon  that  she  has  been  up 
on  the  hill-side  to  get  some  green  broom  to 
make  a broom  to  sweep  with.  She  had,  in- 
deed, a very  large  one  made  of  broom-corn, 
with  which  my  room  is  swept ; but  then  that 
oost  twenty  sous. 

While  speaking  of  dancing,  I remarked 
to  them  that  I had  not  yet  seen  the  gay 
grandsire  of  the  English  poet,  him  who, 

“Skilled  in  geetic  lore, 

Has  frisked  beneath  the  harden  of  fourscore.” 

Whereupon  they  tell  me  that  one  of  their 
villagers  married  his  third  wife  at  eighty, 
is  as  deaf  as  an  iron  pot,  but  dances  still. 
“You  should  see  him  jump!” 

Not  long  after  my  arrival  I asked  madame 
what  would  be  her  charge  for  my  board,  and 
she  agreed  to  take  me  for  t wen  ty-seven  francs 
a week,  adding,  “ You  wrill,  perhaps,  be  will- 
ing to  give  something  to  my  son.”  This 
was  the  eldest,  Pierre,  who  accompanies  me 
on  most  of  my  walks.  I have  already  told 
of  his  having  lost  his  health  in  the  Prussian 
war,  when  he  must  have  been  quite  young. 
He  thinks  that  the  trade  of  a soldier  is  not  a 
bad  one  when  there  is  no  war ; it  gives  men 
an  opportunity  to  see  the  world.  He  says 
that  the  French  liked  the  war  with  Prussia 
in  the  beginning,  because  they  thought  that 
they  were  going  to  conquer ; they  went  out 
singing  the  “Marseillaise”  and  “Ninety- 
three,”  even  when  going  to  slaughter  at  the 
cannon’s  mouth.  He  adds  that  this  war  cost 
France  the  lives  of  three  hundred  thousand 
men,  of  whom  more  were  killed  by  disease 
than  in  battle.  Since  Pierre  lost  his  health 
he  has  been  a considerable  reader,  and  the 
farmer’s  mother  calls  him  learned ; but  he 
went  to  no  higher  school  than  that  of  the 
village.  Although  Madame  L.  has  so  few 
luxuries,  Pierre  has  two — the  hunting  dog, 
lean  and  hungry,  and  his  horse.  He  does 
not  need  a buggy,  like  our  Pennsylvania 
boys,  for  in  this  part  of  France,  if  in  any 
part,  it  is  not  consistent  with  good  manners 
(or  good  morals)  for  young  men  to  invite 
young  women  to  ride.  Pierre  is  a repub- 
lican; but  before  the  war  I suppose  that 
the  family  was  Bonapartist.  He  and  I are 
so  much  together  and  have  so  much  talk 
that  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  find  out  our 
differences.  Thus  he  would  not  like  to  eat 


bread  with  salt  in,  because  it  is  not  good. 
I did  not  see  why  he  should  take  half  a day 
to  render  lard,  when  I can  do  it  nicely  in 
less  time.  He  does  not  see  why  we  should 
keep  the  bodies  of  the  dead  two  days,  when 
they  only  keep  them  twenty -four  hours,  ex- 
cept in  special  cases.  He  favors  a large 
standing  army,  and,  worse,  he  argues  that 
our  republic  will  not  flourish  long,  but  will 
decline  by  civil  war. 

On  private  occasions  we  get  upon  diffi- 
culties more  profound,  as  when  he  explains 
to  me  why  they  prefer  Jews  to  Protestants. 
He  brings  me  also  a Protestant  Testament, 
and  tells  me  that  there  are  ridiculous  things 
in  this  version ; but  I do  not  learn  that  he 
ever  saw  theirs  complete.  One  of  our  most 
remarkable  arguments,  however,  is  called 
out  by  a statue  over  the  church  door  in  a 
neighboring  village — a statue  which,  he 
tells  me,  represents  the  Eternal  Father — to 
which,  when  in  private  I bring  some  ob- 
jection, he  replies  at  length,  one  argument 
being — 

“You  say  that  you  have  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  but  it  seems  that  you  have  not 
the  liberty  of  making  images.” 

“ But  of  God !”  I suggest.  “ Does  not  the 
Scripture  say  that  God  made  man  in  his 
image?  I find  that  your  idea  is  supersti- 
tious, and  I do  not  like  superstitions  my- 
self.” 

Charles,  the  second  son,  has  also  been  a 
soldier,  and  tells  how  the  women  and  men 
work  together  in  field  and  house  in  that 
part  of  France  where  he  was  stationed,  near 
the  Pyrenees.  The  French  soldier  gets  his 
board  and  clothing,  and  one  sou  a day  (not 
quite  a cent).  In  the  artillery  and  cavalry 
he  gets  two  sous.  He  does  not  consider 
himself  very  highly  fed  on  about  four-fifths 
of  a pound  of  meat  daily,  and  about  a pound 
and  a half  of  bread,  besides  that  in  his  soup. 
In  the  country  he  receives,  at  five  in  the 
morning,  a cup  of  coffee  with  a little  sugar 
and  no  milk.  At  nine  he  has  beef  soup, 
with  bread  and  meat.  At  four  in  the  win- 
ter and  five  in  the  summer  he  again  receives 
soup,  meat,  and  bread.  This  meal  on  Thurs- 
days and  Sundays  is  more  of  a feast,  for  he 
has  a stew,  made,  perhaps,  of  potatoes  and 
mutton.  His  usual  drink  is  water,  but  in 
summer  he  adds  to  it  some  sirup  of  Calabria 
— a sort  of  preparation  of  chocolate. 

Charles  Lesmontagnes,  however,  seems 
fond  of  wine,  and  says  that  it  would  not  do 
for  him  to  sign  the  pledge  against  it,  for  he 
should  break  it.  A friend  explains  that  he 
does  not  often  drink  to  excess,  but  some- 
times, when  he  is  with  his  companions. 
Being  the  strongest  person  in  the  family, 
it  is  he  who  kneads  those  large  batches  of 
bread. 

Henri,  my  pretty,  brave  boy  of  sixteen,  is 
the  third  son.  It  was  he  who  received  the 
certificate  of  primary  studies  which  I have 
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bofore  described,  the  primary  schools  of 
France  corresponding  with  oar  grammar 
schools.  When  Henri  was  examined,  there 
were  eleven  applicants  from  this  village, 
and  only  four  passed.  There  was  no  girl 
among  these  applicants;  yet  one  girl  pass- 
ed from  an  adjoining  township,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  teacher.  Pierre  says  that  he  can 
take  me  to  visit  that  school. 

A good  deal  was  said  about  wine  during 
my  stay,  as  I had  told  them  of  some  in  Amer- 
ica who  did  not  drink  it.  The  eldest  son 
declared  that  it  is  a happiness  for  our  coun- 
try that  we  do  not  produce  it.  Although 
money  may  be  made  by  it,  yet  people  get 
drunk,  and  sometimes  that  results  in  mad- 
ness. He  adds  that  the  Frenchman  is  not 
boastful  or  vainglorious  unless  he  has  been 
drinking,  but  at  the  same  time  he  urges  me 
to  take  wine,  saying  that  it  does  not  intox- 
icate if  drunk  while  eating.  On  another 
occasion  madame  declares  it  to  be  a good 
thing  not  to  drink  wine,  and  says  that  there 
are  a number  of  women  who  get  drunk.  In 
the  mind  of  young  Henri,  however,  a diffi- 
culty arises  as  to  how  they  are  going  to  sell 
wine  if  every  one  gives  up  drinking  it.  And 
he  maintains  that  those  who  do  not  drink 
wine  have  not  so  much  vigor ; they  may  be 
as  strong,  but  they  are  not  so  active.  “ Oh, 
madame,”  he  says,  “ when  you  drink  wine, 
you  are  lively  and  active.”  He  is  quite 
handsome,  and  looks  very  well  when  I see 
him,  as  now,  without  his  hat.  On  the  point 
of  strength,  I tell  him  that  I should  like  to 
have  him  tried  with  some  of  our  harvest 
hands  at  home,  who  do  not  drink  intoxica- 
ting liquors. 

There  are  two  other  members  in  Madame 
L.’s  family — Toinette,  the  servant-girl,  and 
little  Jeannette,  the  daughter  of  a deceased 
relative.  Toinette  calls  herself  a bonne . 
Our  New  England  people  have  been  ridi- 
culed for  calling  their  servants  “ help,”  but 
is  it  not  quite  as  ludicrous  to  call  a female 
servant  a “ good  one  ?”  Often,  however,  the 
French  say,  a “ domestic.”  Toinette  looks 
healthy  and  strong,  but  I do  not  perceive 
that  she  feasts  much.  Our  hired  women  at 
home  would  expect  more.  She  comes  in  to 
dust  my  room  wearing  short  black  woolen 
socks  inside  of  her  wooden  shoes.  She  calls 
the  socks  hotlines , and  tells  me  that  in  cold 
weather  they  wear  woolen  stockings  too. 
All  the  family  wear  wooden  shoes  at  home. 
Toinette’s  and  some  others  are  cut  low,  and 
supplied  with  a broad  leather  strap  over 
the  instep  that  helps  to  keep  them  on. 
These  straps  cost  ten  sous,  and  will  last  for 
several  pairs,  the  shoes  themselves  costing 
eleven  sous.  Toinette’s  shoes  last  her  three 
weeks,  but  Madame  L.  tells  me  that  she  can 
wear  a pair  about  three  months.  Toinette 
was  hired  at  Christmas  for  the  year.  She 
is  sixteen,  and  does  not  get  the  highest 
wages.  Madame  tells  me  that  a good  girl 


can  get  one  hundred  and  fifty  francs  a year, 
but  she  pays  Toinette  one  hundred  and  ten, 
or  about  twenty-one  dollars. 

During  my  stay  occurs  the  village  festi- 
val, or  the  fdte  of  St.  Peter,  our  patron  saint. 
It  had  been  held  on  the  previous  Sunday 
and  Monday,  and  we  keep  it  up  on  this  Sun- 
day too.  Toinette  wants  to  go  a while  in 
the  evening,  but  she  tells  me  that  it  is  not 
so  beautiful  as  it  was  last  year,  for  some  of 
the  young  men  have  gone  to  the  war,  and 
some  of  the  others  said  that  they  would  not 
go  to  the  festival.  She  thinks  that  she  will 
not  dance,  because  her  father  has  died,  and 
I see  that  she  wears  black.  When  Sunday 
evening  comes  madame  does  not  want  her 
to  go,  but  she  says  that  she  wants  to  get  a 
share  in  the  lottery,  and  escapes.  Henri, 
our  youngest  boy,  gets  home  about  half  past 
ten,  and  Toinette  about  one  o’clock,  with  a 
party  coming  here — Charles  and  the  farmer 
; or  his  brother,  and  the  farmer’s  domestic 
and  her  brother.  Then  Toinette  is  in- 
dulged a little,  being  permitted  to  lie  until 
five  in  the  morning. 

Little  Jeannette,  the  boys’  cousin,  is  much 
younger.  She  has  been  staying  at  home  on 
account  of  the  hay-making,  but  now  begins 
again  to  go  to  the  village  school — I suppose 
I may  call  it  the  public  school.  It  is  kept 
by  “ Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.”  She  is  a quiet 
little  girl,  and  can  help  to  tend  the  grazing 
animals,  to  tramp  hay  in  the  barn,  and  to 
do  other  things.  It  is  not  kept  a secret 
that  her  father  was  intemperate,  and  ruined 
his  health  by  drinking,  although  he  did  not 
spend  his  possessions. 

I have  before  alluded  to  the  farmer  who 
cultivates  most  of  the  farm,  and  who  lives 
in  a large  stone  cottage  behind  our  house. 
He  is  a bachelor,  and  his  family  consists  of 
his  mother  and  brother,  his  uncle,  and  a 
domestic.  The  uncle  is  a “ good  boy,”  who 
has  always  lived  with  them.  You  can  mar- 
ry your  brother-in-law  in  France,  but  you 
must  have  a dispensation  and  pay  money, 
as  Madame  L.  frankly  tells  me.  She  speaks 
highly  of  the  family  of  the  farmer  on  ac- 
count of  their  business  habits,  but  tells  me 
that  they  are  quite  ignorant,  having  come 
from  a mountainous  district.  The  farmer’s 
brother  has  to  go  for  a soldier,  but  he  drew 
a favorable  number,  and  has  only  to  stay 
one  year.  His  mother  tells  me  that  at  this 
time  a first-rate  hired  man  must  be  paid 
four  hundred  francs  a year.  I learn,  how- 
ever, that  the  farmer  can  put  by  something 
every  year,  and  that  he  can  lend  it  in  the 
neighborhood  at  five  per  cent.,  government 
securities  paying  four  and  a half.  He  rents 
about  eighty  acres  from  the  Lesmontagnes. 
His  mother  is  sixty-six.  She  is  one  of  some 
ten  “good  old  women”  who  wear  wooden 
shoes  to  church.  She  can  not  believe  that 
I have  come  from  America  so  far.  “ And  is 
that  a part  of  France  f”  she  wants  to  know. 
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I think  she  can  neither  read  nor  write,  and 
her  sons  can  not  write,  nor  their  uncle. 
Once,  when  Madame  L.'s  sons  are  away,  I 
ask  what  officers  they  have  the  right  to 
vote  for.  She  can  not  answer,  and  I pro- 
pose to  inquire  at  the  farmer's. 

“ No,”  madame  says ; “ they  are  ignorant. 
When  voting  time  comes  my  sons  have 
to  tell  them  'which  are  the  republicans.” 
She  shrugs  her  shoulders  aud  adds:  “It  is 
not  possible  to  get  information  there.”  But 
she  tells  me  afterward  how  they  worked 
one  night — the  night  of  the  ffcte  of  which  I 
have  spoken — a night  when  it  rained.  They 
had  left  three  loads  of  hay  out  in  the  field, 
and  they  hurried  and  hitched  up  oxen 
and  cows,  and  got  one  load  in,  but  found 
the  rain  come  on  so  that  they  could  not  get 
in  the  rest ; so  they  took  out  straw  to  cov- 
er it,  and  were  up  all  night,  said  madame. 
They  have  four  working  oxen,  but  it  is  not 
uncommon  here  to  see  cows  drawing  loads 
for  small  cultivators. 

While  I was  on  the  farm  the  farmer's 
family  were  baking  one  day  in  Madame 
L.'s  great  oven ; the  farmer  or  his  brother 
kneaded  the  dough  and  the  uncle  heated 
the  oven.  The  farmer  gets  some  of  his 
wood  from  the  trimmings  of  the  trees  of 
the  Lesmohtagnes,  besides,  he  has  bought 
a bit  of  ground  on  the  hill  with  oak  sap- 
lings on  it,  and  he  has  permission  to  cut 
broom  or  genGts,  which  suffice  to  heat  the 
oven,  to  kindle  the  fire,  and  cook  pota- 
toes, which,  after  being  mashed,  are  fed  to 
the  hogs.  For  a while  the  farmer  was  very 
busy,  and  had  extra  hands.  One  young 
hired  man  was  in  Madame  L.'s  yard  naked 
from  the  waist  upward,  which  looked  very 
strange  to  me  when  the  young  hired  women 
were  about.  I asked  whether  he  was  going 
to  take  a bath.  No,  it  was  on  account  of 
the  heat ; but  if  they  had  such  suns  as  ours, 
would  he  not  want  a shirt  to  protect  his 
skin  t They  do  not  go  barefoot,  however. 
When  I spoke  of  it,  madame  thought  it 
would  not  be  wholesome  for  Toinette  on  the 
tile  floor,  and  Pierre  thought  it  would  not 
seem  very  nice.  How  Jeannette's  wooden 
shoes  clatter  on  the  stone  steps  and  tile  floor 
when  she  hastens ! 

On  Sunday  the  farmer's  mother  comes 
into  the  yard  and  wants  me  to  sit  down 
with  Madame  L.  and  herself  for  a little  gos- 
sip. She  wants  me  to  wear  a cap.  She  says 
that  I am  thin,  and  I reprove  her  for  not  be- 
ing complimentary.  She  offers  me  a pinch 
of  snuff,  and  again  wants  to  know  whether 
America  is  a part  of  France.  She  does  not 
work  in  the  garden,  like  our  “ Pennsylvania 
Dutch”  women,  but  hers  are  working  hands. 
One  day  her  son  is  very  busy  cutting  a 
large  field  of  rye,  and  they  have  eleven  ex- 
tra men.  I see  none  of  our  great  reaping 
and  mowing  machines  here.  Madame  the 
farmer  has  a great  deal  to  do  this  day.  Her 


domestic  is  in  the  field  in  the  morning 
guarding  the  oxen,  cows,  and  calves  that 
are  grazing.  While  she  is  thus  acting  as 
shepherdess  she  sews,  knits,  or  spins  for 
the  family.  To  see  her  going  out  with  a 
distaff  of  hemp  was  quite  novel  to  me.  At 
eleven  o'clock  she  comes  in  to  help  madame 
the  granger  with  the  dinner.  Madame  will 
give  the  men  vegetable  soup,  or  occasional- 
ly rice  soup  with  milk  in  it.  After  the  soup 
there  will  be  omelets — I am  told  that  it  will 
take  three  or  four  for  so  many  men — and 
there  will  be  bread  and  cheese,  salad  and 
wine.  The  cheese  is  made  from  milk  after 
the  cream  is  taken  off,  or  from  goats'  milk, 
pure.  The  salad  is  dressed  with  vinegar, 
walnut  oil,  salt,  pepper,  and  a little  garlic. 
Madame  L.  tells  me  that  they  are  not  ill  fed. 
At  noon  the  domestic  milks  the  cows  and 
the  goat,  for  she  does  it  three  times  a day. 
At  three  she  will  go  to  the  fields  again  with 
the  animals.  This  care  must  be  used,  as 
there  are  no  fences.  At  four  o'clock  the 
men  will  have  a lunch  in  the  field ; some  one 
will  come  and  help  the  mother  take  it  out. 
They  will  have  bread,  cheese,  and  salad. 

u And  wine  ?”  I ask. 

“ That  is  a matter  of  course.  They  drink 
wine  at  the  four  meals;  but  if  they  are 
thirsty  between,  they  take  piquette.  They 
do  not  drink  water;  they  don't  like  it,” 
says  Madame  L. 

Harvest  hands  get  meat  once  a day — at 
breakfast  there  is  a bit  of  bacon  in  the  soup, 
except  on  Friday — say  something  more  than 
a pound  for  so  many  men.  Then  there  are 
bread  and  cheese  at  breakfast.  The  supper 
is  at  eight,  and  is  soup,  bread,  and  cheese 
again.  (Madame  L.'s  cheeses  resemble 
“Dutch  cheeses,”  or  little  pats,  made  in 
Pennsylvania  from  smearcase,  or  cottage 
cheese.)  After  harvest  is  finished  they  will 
have  the  revel  ( rivolU ).  This  is  a supper 
where  madame  the  farmer  will  have  a ham 
or  shoulder  boiled — for  they  call  shoulders 
hams.  Then  they  will  have  some  other 
meat;  if  there  are  so  many  men,  perhaps 
there  will  be  a couple  of  rabbits — rabbits 
stewed  with  wine ; and  there  will  be,  more- 
over, bread  and  salad  and  wine  at  the  rt- 
volle . 

The  farm  is  planted  in  the  following  man- 
ner : in  vines,  about  ten  acres ; in  meadow 
there  are  twenty ; in  rye,  twenty;  in  wheat, 
five ; in  potatoes,  five ; in  oats,  two  and  a 
half.  Maize  or  Indian  coni  is  also  sown,  but 
only  to  be  fed  green  to  cattle.  It  is  cut  at 
the  height  of  about  two  and  a half  feet,  when 
quite  tender,  and  is  given  to  the  animals  in 
their  stables.  Grass  seeds  are  never  sown 
in  this  district ; but  when  a field  has  beeu 
cultivated  aud  the  harvest  gathered,  wheth- 
er of  wheat,  oats,  or  any  thing  else,  then 
they  do  not  fatigue  the  ground,  even  in  the 
plain,  the  second  year,  but  allow  the  natu- 
ral grasses  to  grow,  and  there  animals  graze, 
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under  the  care  of  a shepherd  or  shepherd- 
ess, and  generally  of  a shepherd’s  dog. 
Pierre  values  their  shepherd  dog  at  one 
hundred  francs ; hut  his  mother  tells  me 
that  he  is  worth  about  half  that  sum ; that 
her  son  puts  that  value  on  him  because  he 
loves  him ; he  was  worth  it  once,  but  now 
he  is  getting  old.  The  shepherd  dog  is  only 
taxed  one  franc  a year,  the  others  five. 

I have  spoken  of  there  being  twenty  acres 
in  meadow  on  the  Lesmontagnes  farm,  and 
Pierre  tells  me  that  meadows  in  France  are 
never  tilled.  They  endeavor  to  water  them, 
and  if  there  is  no  stream,  they  try  to  find  a 
spring,  where  they  will  make  a deep  hole 
or  pond,  and  thence  conduct  the  waters  by 
means  of  little  ditches  or  canals.  You  can 
see  meadows  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  crossed 
lengthwise  by  these  ditches.  These  mead- 
ows are  rarely  manured,  the  manure  being 
wanted  for  the  vines,  which  pay  better. 
One-third  of  the  manure  is  put  upon  the 
wheat,  and  two-thirds  on  the  vines.  Gen- 
erally by  the  beginning  of  June  the  water 
ceases  to  flow  through  the  meadow  ditches. 
There  are  usually  two  cuttings  of  grass 
taken  from  the  meadows,  one  in  June  and 
July,  the  other  in  September  and  October ; 
but  if  not  well  enough  grown,  it  can  be 
pastured.  I have  said  that  these  meadows 
are  never  tilled.  Pierre  thinks  that  theirs 
has  not  been  ploughed  for  three  hundred 
years,  and  conjectures  that  some  in  France 
have  not  been  broken  up  for  a thousand. 

Vineyards  I see  laid  out  in  wide  lands 
made  to  heave  up  in  the  centre,  to  shed  the 
water.  They  are  so  happy  here  as  not  yet 
to  have  suffered  from  that  destructive  insect 
the  phylloxera.  A plantation  of  vines  in 
the  plain,  I am  told,  will  last  one  hundred 
years,  but  here  on  the  hills  only  about 
twenty-five.  At  the  age  of  three  years  the 
vines  must  be  staked,  the  stakes  being  gen- 
erally taken  up  at  the  end  of  autumn,  and, 
if  good  enough,  sharpened  and  set  out  in 
the  spring.  The  vines  are  cut  down  to 
about  a foot  in  height,  and  are  manured 
once  in  two  or  three  years,  the  younger 
vines  being  preferred,  which  give  more  fruit. 
I saw  a little  girl  one  evening  with  basket 
and  shovel  taking  up  manure  from  the  road, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  for  the  vines.  The 
vines  on  the  hills  are  supposed  to  be  as  prof- 
itable as  those  on  the  plains,  but  not  so  the 
grass  and  grain.  At  the  age  of  seven  years 
the  vine  is  strong  enough  to  sustain  itself; 
but  before  the  vines  clasp  around  each  other 
in  the  summer  they  must  be  tied.  All  the 
branches  belonging  to  one  vine  are  tied  to- 
gether with  wisps  of  straw.  This  is  consid- 
ered to  be  women’s  work,  and,  with  hay- 
making, is,  I believe,  the  only  farm-work 
that  women  do  in  this  part  of  France. 

The  vines  must  be  worked  four  times  a 
year.  The  produce  of  wine  here  is  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty-two  gallons  to  the 


acre,  as  I am  told ; worth,  when  newly  fer- 
mented, about  twenty-five  sous  a gallon,  by 
the  cask.  This  would  come  to  four  hundred 
and  forty-two  francs  the  acre.  The  expense 
of  cultivation  and  vintage  is  eighty  francs. 
If  this  estimate  be  correct,  an  “acre  in  bear- 
ing vines  would  pay  seventy-two  dollars  a 
year.  When  the  grapes  are  gathered  they 
are  put  into  vats,  some  of  these  being  very 
large.  In  a few  days  they  will  have  fer- 
mented, and  then  several  naked  men  will 
jump  into  a vat  to  tread  them.  This  meth- 
od is  probably  very  ancient,  as  we  read : “ I 
have  trodden  the  wine-press  alone,  and  of 
the  people  there  was  none  to  help  Me.”  I 
am  told  that  there  is  never  a season  that 
men  are  not  asphyxiated  or  suffocated  by 
the  fumes  of  the  wine  when  they  are  tread- 
ing the  grapes,  especially  when  the  vats  are 
not  full.  After  the  grapes  are  trodden,  the 
wine  still  remains  in  the  vat  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  when  it  is  drawn  off,  and  the 
grapes  are  pressed.  Four  or  five  men  work 
the  great  press  of  the  Lesmontagnes ; then 
some  of  the  pressed  grapes  are  taken  to 
make  piquette,  the  farmer’s  family  making 
several  casks.  Then  the  distiller  comes,  and 
from  the  remainder  of  the  pressed  grapes 
distills  brandy,  white  like  water.  General- 
ly the  wine  is  sold  as  soon  as  possible,  be- 
cause it  evaporates  in  the  casks;  but  all 
that  is  left  over  must  be  changed  in  the 
spring,  or  the  lees  in  the  bottom  will  fer- 
ment, and  spoil  the  wine.  At  supper  on 
the  day  that  the  grapes  are  pressed  there  is 
another  rivolle.  There  is  another  ham,  but 
as  fewer  men  are  needed,  one  rabbit  may 
suffice.  Then  there  is  always  a good  leg 
of  mutton  when  the  wine  is  drawn — a leg 
of  mutton  with  potatoes  around  it.  And 
sometimes  the  women  make  a brioche , or 
large  unsweetened  cake,  and  a pie. 

I have  said  that  women  do  not  work  the 
gardens  here.  These  well-to-do  farmers 
have  neither  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  nor  mel- 
ons ; it  is  said  that  to  have  them  would  cost 
the  labor  of  another  man  ; and  I see  that  a 
large  part  of  the  garden  is  in  vines.  I hear 
that  cucumbers  and  tomatoes  will  grow  here 
without  glass,  but  not  melons. 

Having  now  given  a little  account  of  farm 
labors,  I will  endeavor,  before  closing,  to  tell 
of  some  of  my  walks  and  talks  with  Pierre. 
Onr  first  walk  is  to  the  village,  about  a mile 
distant.  Pierre  has  put  on  his  neat  dark 
blue  linen  blouse  and  his  leather  shoes. 
Going  through  the  lanes,  the  short  way,  we 
see  many  orange-colored  snails,  and  a few 
of  those  with  shells,  called  escargots — those 
that  the  French  eat.  In  the  spring  you  can 
gather  a basketful  along  the  lanes,  beneath 
the  vinoyards  and  among  the  vines,  and 
under  the  cabbages ; they  love  the  cabbage 
much.  But  now  it  is  July,  and  I save  two. 
Growing  along  the  stone  walls  that  support 
the  vineyards  we  find  various  wild  flowers, 
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and  wild  currants,  small  and  nearly  sweet, 
wild  gooseberries  and  plums,  and  brier  bush- 
es resembling  blackberries,  but  some  of  the 
blossoms  are  pink.  The  people  do  not  ap- 
pear to  prize  the  fruit.  Toinette  afterward 
tells  me  that'some  gather  them  for  the  chick- 
ens. She  does  not  like  to  eat  them ; they 
are  so  sweet  they  give  her  pain  in  the  heart, 
which  I understand  to  bo  French  for  what 
Americans  call  pain  in  the  stomach. 

Pierre  and  I pass  the  village  church,  and 
he  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  is  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years  old.  “The 
cur6  talks  about  it,  and  says  that  we  ought 
to  have  a new  one ; but  they  don’t  listen  to 
him ; the  expense  is  too  great.” 

“ But  does  not  the  government  pay  !” 

“ Only  one-third ; the  commune  has  to 
pay  the  rest.” 

The  commune  is  the  township. 

We  hear  music  in  one  of  the  village  res- 
taurants. It  is  a wedding,  And  we  Btep  in 
and  look  on  a while,  Pierre  taking  a turn  in 
the  dance.  On  this  wralk  I notice  the  full 
bloom  on  the  chestnut- trees.  Chestnuts 
and  walnuts  are  planted  out  in  the  fields, 
but  not  until  they  are  too  large  for  the 
cattle  to  hurt  them.  Walnuts  (English) 
are  worth  about  thirty  cents  the  half  bush- 
el, and  large  assorted  chestnuts  about  sev- 
enty cents.  One  of  my  frieuds  here  says 
that  she  does  not  like  chestnut-time,  for 
then  the  fine  days  are  coming  to  a close. 
After  we  get  home  madame  is  good  enough 
to  fry  the  snails  for  me.  They  are  not  so 
good  as  fried  oysters ; these  are  tough : sup- 
pose I have  them  stewed  next  time. 

A neighboring  hill  is  the  object  of  our 
next  walk — a hill  whence  we  can  see  a num- 
ber of  villages,  and  the  large  town  of  R 

in  the  valley  of  the  Loire.  We  come  to  a 
belt  of  small  pines  where  the  ground  is 
never  cultivated,  and  we  see  quantities  of 
ferns  mingled  with  the  purple  fox-glove 
which  grows  wild  and  fine.  Before  climb- 
ing the  hill  we  met  a little  party  who  had 
come  out  from  the  village  to  “taste  the 
country.” 

Having  climbed  to  some  height,  we  hear 
singing,  and  Pierre  says  that  it  is  a shep- 
herdess, whom  we  find  near  the  top,  where 
she  is  tendiug  several  cows  and  calves  and 
a couple  of  goats.  She  has  her  knitting, 
and  I am  surprised  to  see  how  tidy  she  is. 
I can  not  persuade  her  to  sing  for  me,  but 
she  joins  us,  and  they  pick  low  huckleber- 
ries, and  kindly  supply  me  with  some.  They 
are  very  low,  and  less  sweet  than  ours.  We 
get  to  talking  about  the  dancing  on  Sunday, 
and  they  agree  that  it  would  be  no  use  for 
their  cur6  to  talk  to  them  about  not  dan- 
cing on  Sunday,  for  they  would  not  mind 
him.  They  incline  to  think  that  the  Cath- 
olic is  the  least  severe  religion.  When  we 
get  home,  supper  is  ready,  and  I find  myself 
very  happy  among  these  people. 


Another  day  we  follow  the  course  of  a 
pretty  little  river  which  comes  tumbling 
down  its  rocky  bed  to  join  the  great  river. 
I suggest  to  Pierre  that  the  rivers  of  France 
are  unsung,  and  he  does  not  give  me  an  in- 
stance to  the  contrary.  We  meet  on  the 
road  a government  agent,  whose  business  it 
is  to  superintend  the  construction  of  a new 
road ; but  he  is  going  away  because  the 
workmen  are  “making  the  wedding”  this 
Monday  afternoon — that  is,  they  are  drink- 
ing wine. 

Pierre  tells  me  that  almost  all  the  men 
who  work  by  hand  in  France,  although  paid 
on  Saturday,  work  until  Sunday  noon.  They 
are  at  liberty  to  stop  before,  but  very  few 
do.  On  Sunday  afternoon  they  begin  to 
drink,  and  keep  it  up  until  Monday  evening. 
This  is  called,  in  jest,  keeping  Holy  Monday. 
But  on  this  same  walk  we  found  other  per- 
sons who  were  not  keeping  Holy  Monday. 

Another  day  Pierre  accompanies  me  to 
the  village  schools.  The  public  are  not  al- 
lowed to  visit  the  public  schools  of  France, 
but  we  obtain  admission  here.  The  boys’ 
school  is  supported  by  the  commune,  which 
pays  four  “Little  Brothers  of  Mary,”  or  Marist 
monks,  about  five  hundred  dollars  a year  to 
keep  it.  It  is  open  ten  months,  and  the  Lit- 
tle Brothers  are  not  like  to  indulge  to  ex- 
cess in  eating  and  drinking.  However,  they 
have  the  use  of  the  house  as  a residence, 
lodging,  I suppose,  in  the  third  story.  En- 
tering the  yard,  we  see  through  a basement 
window  the  Little  Brother  who  “ makes  the 
kitchen,”  or  cooks  for  the  four.  On  the 
next  floor  we  find  the  principal,  and  Pierre 
tells  him  respectfully  about  this  being  an 
American  lady,  and,  after  some  parley,  we 
are  allowed  to  enter.  The  Brother  wears  a 
greasy  skull-cap,  a long  robe  of  black  cloth, 
by  no  means  new,  and  an  image  on  a string 
around  his  neck.  He  is  not  a little  brother 
in  person ; he  is  rather  jolly-looking,  with  a 
round,  reddish  face,  and  he  smells  of  snuff. 
He  does  not  invite  us  to  sit  down — I see 
that  there  are  not  enough  chairs.  He  hears 
that  I am  a Philadelphian,  and  turns  to  the 
map  of  the  world,  but  seems  to  have  a diffi- 
culty in  locating  me,  and  I point  it  out.  He 
asks  the  boys  what  ocean  lies  between,  and 
they  answer.  I remark  that  I see  intelli- 
gent eyes  here,  aud  I understand  him  to  an- 
swer thus : “ Why  not  1 They  are  French.” 
Pierre  tells  me  afterward  that  the  Brother 
did  not  understand  what  I said  about  my 
native  city,  for  he  is  well  taught.  I am  not 
shown  any  further  exercises,  nor  asked  to  put 
any  questions ; and  then  we  go  into  the  next 
room,  where  there  is  another  Brother,  with 
another  worn  robe  and  another  image.  He 
is  younger,  and  more  shamefaced  at  receiv- 
ing me.  Am  I the  first  woman  to  visit  their 
school  ? There  is  the  same  want  of  chairs ; 
and  we  go  down  to  the  third  class,  in  the 
basement,  presiding  Brother  telling  us  by 
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the  way  how  crowded  they  are  in  the  win- 
ter, when  they  have  one  hundred  and  eighty 
pupils.  In  this  lowest  class  we  find  a young 
Brother  more  shamefaced  than  the  other. 
The  head  teacher  has  a little  fellow  to  read 
to  me,  and  he  brings  out  painfully  some- 
thing about  Solomon’s  Temple  in  a story- 
book from  the  Holy  Bible.  Another,  how- 
ever, reads  more  glibly  from  the  same  on 
a subject  of  equal  interest.  Then  we  go 
out  into  the  yard,  the  head  Brother  asking 
whether  I am  acquainted  with  bees,  and 
showing  us  his  nice  rows  of  straw  hives; 
also  their  little  bit  of  well-cultivated  garden 
ground.  Poor  Little  Brothers,  who  have 
taken  the  three  vows ! Fierre  tells  me  that 
a curd  gave  eight  thousand  francs  to  build 
this  school,  on  condition  that  it  was  taught 
by  these  Brothers. 

We  walk  on  but  a little  way  when  we 
come  to  the  house  where  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  keep  the  girls’  school.  Pierre  ob- 
tains admission  for  me,  but  goes  himself  to 
a restaurant.  For  the  highest  class  the  Sis- 
ters get  five  francs  a month  for  each  pupil ; 
in  the  second,  three  francs;  in  the  third, 
two ; and  in  the  fourth,  only  one.  In  this 
last  they  are  obliged  to  take  the  poor  for 
nothing.  In  the  highest  class  I am  shown 
embroidery  and  other  sowing.  They  sew 
three  hours  a day,  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  spend  at  least  one  hour  daily  in  mor- 
al and  religious  instruction,  as  at  Paris.  I 
am  invited  to  put  questions,  aud  I ask  what 
are  three -fourths  of  sixteen.  One  pupil 
suggests  five ; another,  perhaps  seven  ; but 
after  a little  questioning  they  give  the  right 
answer.  I tell  them  ^whence  I came,  and 
ask  what  ocean  I crossed.  Silence.  Then 
a delicate  voice  says,  “Arctic  Ocean.”  I 
turn  to  a map  of  the  world  which  hangs  in 
a corner.  Another  says,  “ Pacific.”  I tell 
them  that  I could  come  by  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  oceans ; and  the  answer  rests. 

Madame  Lesmontagnes  was  kind  enough 
to  give  me  a description  of  tho  wedding  of 
her  daughter.  When  a young  man  here 
wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  a young 
woman,  he  mentions  it  to  some  friend  of  the 
family,  who  applies  to  the  parents  for  leave 
to  introduce  him.  If  this  is  granted,  and 
the  parents  afterward  conclude  that  he  is 
not  suitable,  they  tell  him  not  to  come  any 
more.  When  a young  man  comes  to  de- 
mand a young  lady  in  marriage,  the  par- 
ents first  interest  themselves  in  the  fam- 
ily, whether  it  is  a respectable  one,  aud  in 
the  young  man  himself,  whether  he  is 
or  well-behaved.  The  young  people  are 
never  left  together  without  one  of  the  par- 
ents being  present,  even  when  there  is  a 
talk  of  their  being  married. 

At  last  the  parents  of  the  two  young  peo- 
ple will  meet  to  plan  the  marriage,  this  par- 
lement  being  held  at  the  house  of  the  young 
woman,  where,  after  having  had  a good 


dinner,  after  having  drunk  well,  and  talked 
upon  a quantity  of  other  subjects,  the  rest 
of  the  family  will  leave  the  parents  togeth- 
er, understanding  very  well  what  business 
is  in  hand.  Then  the  young  man’s  father 
will  speak  in  this  manuor:  “We  have  not 
come  here  to  do  nothing ; we  have  come  to 
speak  of  the  marriage  of  our  children,”  add- 
ing, if  he  is  a rich  enough  land-holder,  “ I 
give  twenty-five  thousand  francs  to  my  son  ; 
how  much  can  you  give  your  daughter  ?”  If 
her  parents  do  not  give  about  as  much,  the 
marriage  agreement  will  not  be  made,  and 
the  parties  will  separate.  However,  about, 
one  time  in  ten  it  will  be  found  that  the 
young  people  are  too  much  attached  to  each 
other  for  the  parents  to  continue  their  pro- 
hibition, and  they  are  allowed  to  marry. 
And  sometimes  it  will  happen,  when  the 
young  people  are  of  age,  and  the  parents 
entirely  refuse  their  consent,  that  the  for- 
mer will  make  to  them  the  three  respectful 
summons,  and  then  they  can  marry  without 
the  parents’  consent.  Such  a case  will  hap- 
pen in  this  commune  perhaps  once  in  three 
or  four  years. 

Madame  L.  gave  her  daughter,  on  her 
own  part,  and  from  the  father’s  estate,  a 
vineyard  of  the  value  of  eighteen  thousand 
francs,  and  she  is  to  receive  more.  The 
young  man’s  parents  gave  to  him  a piece 
of  land  worth  twenty  thousand  francs,  and 
the  young  pair  occupy  two  rooms  in  his  par- 
ents’ home,  where  they  can  keep  house,  if 
they  should  prefer  it.  Madame  L.  added 
that  the  young  man’s  mother  gave  him  a 
furnished  bed,  and  of  sheets,  table-cloths, 
towels,  and  napkins,  each  a dozen;  also 
three  dozen  shirts  of  hemp  and  flax.  “I 
gave  my  daughter,”  she  added,  “ two  dozen 
sheets,  two  dozen  table-cloths,  two  dozen 
napkins,  and  two  and  a half,  dozen  towels ; 
with  a furnished  bed,  a cupboard,  armoire, 
and  a night  table.  The  young  man’s  par- 
ents gave  him  a large  bureau,  and  he 
bought  the  rest  of  the  furniture.  The 
young  people  are  well  set  out,  well  match- 
ed, and  both  are  industrious.  He  is,  besides, 
a merchant  of  sabots,  buying  these  shoes 
from  the  makers ; and  as  he  has  wood  of  his 
own,  he  employs  people  to  make  them ; and 
twice  a week  ho  goes  to to  sell  them.” 

The  only  legal  marriage  in  France  is  that 
at  the  mayor’s  office,  and  there  is  a mayor 
in  every  commune.  Madame  L.  tells  mo 
that  this  marriage  does  not  cost  any  thing, 
but  at  the  mass  the  curd  marries  them,  and 
puts  the  ring  over  tho  first  joint  of  the 
bride’s  finger.  For  this  marriage  he  re- 
ceives twelve  francs.  (All  the  religious 
and  all  the  fashionable  world  have  this  sec- 
ond marriage*  Free-thinkers  in  Paris — I 
met  none  in  the  country — make  a merit  of 
opposing  it.) 

Madame  L.  tells  me  that  there  were  about 
eighty  guests  at  her  daughter’s  wedding,  and 
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all  these  go  to  the  mass,  coming  to  dine  at 
the  house  at  noon.  She  herself  did  not  see 
the  ceremony;  she  heated  the  oven  while 
the  others  were  gone,  “ for  somebody  must 
take  care  of  things."  There  were  three 
women,  however,  to  do  the  kitchen  work, 
and  three  to  wait  upon  the  table. 

“ And  what  did  you  have  for  dinner  ?” 

“ I can  not  tell  you — all  sorts  of  good 
things — perhaps  twenty  courses." 

“ Did  you  invite  the  curd  ?" 

“Some  do;  we  did  not.  We  had  ham, 
and  beef  bouilli — we  took  forty  pounds  of 
beef — we  had  calf's  head,  stewed  chickens, 
ducks  with  turnips,  roast  leg  of  mutton, 
chickens  with  rice;  we  had  eight  ducks, 
eight  turkeys,  four  geese;  and  Pierre  and 
one  of  his  comrades,  who  was  invited  to  the 
wedding,  went  hunting  the  day  before,  and 
I suppose  altogether  we  plucked  a hundred 
birds.  We  had  a course  of  little  birds — fig- 
peckers,  sparrows,  larks ; and  we  had  three 
pies  (r ol-au-vent)  made  from  the  livers  of 
the  poultry  and  the  little  birds.  We  had 
food  enough  for  a week  after,  besides  giving 
to  the  relations.  The  pastry-cook  of  the 
village  prepared  a complete  dessert,  and  we 


made  pies.  They  give  splendid  entertain- 
ments here  at  weddings.  There  was  a ptice 
of  wine  drunk  [about  forty-four  gallons]. 
We  also  had  Chauipagne  and  Bordeaux,  but 
there  was  not  much  used,  and  we  had  other 
liquors,  but  nobody  got  drunk.  That  is  all, 
madaine,  I believe.  There  are  people  who 
don't  make  weddings,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pense ; perhaps  only  one-fourth  make  wed- 
dings." 

This  great  amount  of  food  was  necessary, 
on  account  of  the  guests  staying  to  three 
meals. 

The  two  musicians  were  paid  by  the 
young  men  guests.  Dancing  was  kept  up 
until  about  three  in  the  morning,  when  the 
party  sought  a little  rest  wherever  they 
could  get  it;  some  going  to  the  barn;  the 
little  children  and  the  hired  women  went 
to  bed ; and  Madame  L.  got  two  hours'  rest. 
She  added:  “On  Wednesday  we  had  the 
breakfast,  and  then  all  went  away  about 
ten.” 

A Parisian  gentleman  desired  me  to  visit 
also  the  north  of  France,  where  he  said  that 
farming  is  different.  My  visit  to  the  north 
may  form  the  subject  for  another  article. 


(Ebitor’fl  f00q  Cjwir. 


LAST  May  we  quoted  from  the  Magazine  of 
American  History  a pleasant  allusion  to 
Franklin  Square  and  the  building  in  which  the 
Easy  Chair  has  long  been  planted.  The  editor 
of  that  magazine  mentioned  that  the  square  was 
named  in  honor  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  But  a 
correspondent  of  the  World  insisted  that  the 
name  was  given  in  honor  of  Walter  Franklin,  a 
noted  merchant  of  the  earlier  day,  who  lived  for 
many  years  on  the  square,  at  the  comer  of  Pearl 
and  Cherry  streets.  A correspondent  of  the 
Magazine  of  American  History  asked  an  explana- 
tion of  the  editor,  and  he  responds  by  publish- 
ing from  another  correspondent  the  following 
resolution  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  passed  on 
the  17th  of  March,  1817,  which  removes  all 
doubt : 

44  Resolved \ That  the  square  now  called  St. 
George’s  Square,  at  the  intersection  of  Cherry 
Street,  be  hereafter  named  and  called  Franklin 
Square,  as  a Testimony  of  the  high  respect  en- 
tertained by  this  Board  for  the  Literary  and  Phil- 
osophical Character  of  the  late  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin.” 

It  was  about  half  a century  later  that  in  the 
same  city  it  was  proposed  to  honor  the  illustrious 
services  of  William  M.  Tweed  by  erecting  a statue 
to  perpetuate  his  memory.  The  names  of  the 
subscribers  compose  an  edifying  list,  but  let  stern- 
er censors  than  the  Easy  Chair  print  it.  The  two 
facts  are  significant,  and  they  both  belong  to 
the  minor  civic  traditions  which  are  full  of  in- 
terest, but  of  which  there  is  little  record  in  New 
York.  The  romance  of  the  city  has  been  much 
neglected,  and  is  to  be  found  in  occasional  dis- 
courses and  desultory  sketches  which  come  to 
light  only  by  chance.  Something  survives  in 


Valentine's  Manuals , and  Miss  Booth's  and  Mr. 
Stone's  histories  of  the  city ; and  Mrs.  Lamb  in 
her  larger  work  will  doubtless  gather  and  pre- 
serve much  of  the  floating  tradition  and  reminis- 
cence of  old  New  York.  Chief  Justice  Daly,  in 
a memorial  discourse  upon  a familiar  New  York 
figure,  the  late  General  Charles  W.  Sandford,  de- 
livered before  the  Historical  Society,  gives  some 
very  pleasant  sketches  of  the  New  York  of  forty 
and  fifty  years  ago,  of  days  and  men  and  militia 
which  Halleck  sang  in  his  lively  verse.  The  mi- 
litia of  that  time  w'as  exceedingly  independent, 
and  the  Judge  says  that  in  his  boyhood  it  was 
not  unusual  to  see  privates  who  could  not  or 
would  not  bring  a musket  attending  the  parade 
with  a cane,  and  sometimes  the  handle  of  a broom, 
for  attendance,  at  least,  was  compulsory. 

When  the  Erie  Canal  was  opened,  General 
Sandford  foresaw  the  destiny  of  the  city,  and  that 
the  marshy  region  about  Canal  Street  would  be 
reclaimed  for  building.  Lispenard  meadows — 
the  name  still  surviving  in  the  street — stretched, 
a great  swamp,  from  what  is  now’  Worth  Street 
to  Spring  Street.  A canal  drained  the  waters  of 
the  Collect,  a pond  on  the  low  land  east  of  Broad- 
way and  north  of  Worth  Street,  to  the  Hudson, 
and  when  the  Collect  was  filled  up  and  the  Lis- 
penard meadows  drained,  the  bed  of  the  canal 
was  made  the  present  Canal  Street.  General 
Sandford  built  the  first  store  upon  Canal  Street, 
and  put  up  blocks,  and  chiefly  the  Lafayette  Am- 
phitheatre or  Circus,  in  Laurens  Street.  Subse- 
quently he  wras  one  of  the  real-estate  pioneers  in 
a very  attractive  quarter,  a street  running  from 
Broadway  to  the  Bowery,  and  called,  from  a fash- 
ionable London  thoroughfare,  Bond  Street  That 
the  fancy  for  decorating  our  cities  with  such 
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names  is  still  as  fresh  as  ever  is  shown  in  the 
names  of  new  streets  in  Boston — Berkeley  and 
the  rest — and  of  hotels  in  New  York — the  Buck- 
ingham, the  Brunswick,  the  Windsor,  the  Albe- 
marle, which  have  an  invincibly  second-hand 
sound. 

The  Easy  Chair  was  recently  looking  at  the  old 
volumes  of  the  Talisman , an  annual  miscellany 
which  was  published  in  New  York  in  the  years 
1827, 1828,  and  1829,  and  which  is  interesting  a6 
almost  the  exclusive  production  of  Bryant,  Gulian 
C.  Verplanck,  and  Robert  C.  Sands.  Yerplanck 
was  apparently  the  editor,  and  wrote  the  prefaces, 
which  were  signed,  with  a fine  scorn  of  anon- 
ymity, with  the  name  of  Francis  Herbert,  whose 
sketches  and  poems  the  miscellanies  were  assumed 
to  be.  Sands  was  one  of  the  most  fertile  of  the 
writers.  When  he  died,  in  1832,  Yerplanck  edit- 
ed two  large  volumes  of  his  works,  and  Bryant 
praised  him  and  them  warmly.  But  they  are  gone 
down  the  stream  now,  and  the  name  of  an  accom- 
plished and  diligent  man  of  letters  is  scarcely 
known  to  the  generation  which  personally  knew 
and  honored  his  two  associates. 

Two  of  the  pleasantest  papers  in  the  Talisman 
are 44  Some  Reminiscences  of  New  York,”  in  which 
the  writer,  playfully  exaggerating  its  metropolitan 
character,  says : 44  A learned  and  un  travel  led  med- 
ical friend  of  mine  who  has  dwelt  in  New  York 
for  fifty  years,  during  a considerable  part  of  which 
I was  wandering  in  various  countries,  has  antici- 
pated me  in  seeing  every  thing  I went  abroad  to 
see  except  Mrs.  Siddons,  Madame  Catalani,  Mount 
Etna,  and  St.  Peter’s.”  His  father,  he  says,  used 
to  show  him  when  he  was  a boy,  which  w'as  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  spot  on  the  North 
River  just  above  the  Barclay  Street  Ferry  where 
Jonathan  Edwards,  when  temporary  pastor  of  the 
Wall  Street  Church,  used  to  pace  the  solitary  peb- 
bly shore — a fact  which  adds  a new  and  striking 
figure  to  the  old  associations  of  the  city.  But 
with  singular  inaccuracy  the  writer,  who  was  evi- 
dently a born  New  Yorker,  says  that  as  Edwards 
walked  there  44  fell  upon  his  ear  the  murmurs  of 
that  ocean  which  is  the  symbol  of  eternity  and 
power.”  But  even  Jonathan  Edwards  could  hard- 
ly have  heard  upon  the  shores  of  the  Hudson  the 
roar  of  the  ocean.  There  was  a little  church  back 
of  the  John  Street  Methodist  Chapel  where  White- 
field  preached.  General  Oglethorpe,  on  his  phil- 
anthropic way  to  Georgia,  lived  in  Stone  Street ; 
and  General  Wolfe  for  a time  had  his  head-quar- 
ters at  the  corner  of  Broadway,  looking  upon  the 
Battery.  The  pleasant  gossip  describes  the  in- 
auguration of  Washington  at  the  old  City  Hall  in 
Wall  Street,  where  the  Treasury  building  now 
stands,  “commanding  a view  of  the  wide  and 
winding  avenue  of  Broad  Street;”  and  adds — with 
a strong  side  light  upon  the  origin  of  the  name 
of  our  square,  even  if  the  resolution  of  the  Alder- 
men had  not  been  discovered,  for  the  bank  was 
probably  named  from  Dr.  Franklin — that  after 
his  inauguration  Washington  held  an  afternoon 
levee,  but 44 1 forget  whether  it  was  held  at  the 
fine  old  house  at  the  head  of  Pearl  Street,  occu- 
pied by  the  late  Franklin  Bank,  or  the  other  spa- 
cious mansion  in  Broadway,  now  Bunker’s  Hotel.” 

The  writer  celebrates  a host  of  famous  people 
who  lived  for  a longer  or  shorter  time  in  New 
York,  and  some  wholly  domestic  heroes,  like  the 
Hcwletts,  dancing  masters  for  four  generations, 
and  contemporaries  of  the  successive  Yestrises, 


the  first  Vestris  having  taught  the  first  Hewlett 
They  taught  dancing  to  the  belles  who  captivated 
the  members  of  the  First  Congress,  and  44  tried  to 
teach  some  of  the  members,”  Roger  Sherman, 
perhaps,  or  Fisher  Ames,  or  Benson,  or  Boudinot, 
or  James  Madison,  Jun.  But  the  French  Revo- 
lution threw  new  men,  new  dancing  masters,  new 
manners,  and  new  steps  upon  our  shores,  and  the 
dapper  legs  and  silken  hose  of  the  last  of  the  Hew- 
letts  pirouetted  and  pigeon-winged  out  of  fashion 
and  history.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  skated  on 
the  Collect  Pond,  where  the  old  arsenal  in  Frank- 
lin Street  stands,  and  his  Royal  Highness*  fell  into 
a hole.  The  future  William  the  Fourth  preferred 
our  oysters  also  to  “ the  copper-flavored  produc- 
tions of  the  British  Channel.” 

There  are  graphic  sketches  of  some  of  the  hmi- 
yres,  and  among  them  of  Pierre  de  Landais,  who 
fought  under  Paul  Jones,  and  who  died  after  a long 
life  of  genteel  poverty.  His  income  was  one  hun- 
dred and  five  dollars,  which,  as  he  said,  gave  him 
just  two  dollars  a week  for  his  living,  and  an  odd 
dollar  for  charity  at  the  end  of  the  year.  His 
head-stone  stood  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral,  and  his  French  epitaph  stated  that  he 
disappeared  in  June,  1818,  aged  eighty -seven 
years.  But  no  personal  reminiscences  were  rich- 
er than  those  of  a fine  mansion  at  the  corner  of 
Charlton  and  Varick  streets,  built  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  by  44  a gallant  British  officer,” 
where  John  Adams  lived  as  Vice-President  dur- 
ing the  time  that  Congress  sat  in  New  York,  and 
where  Aaron  Burr  during  the  whole  of  his  Vice- 
Presidency  kept  up  an  elegant  hospitality.  It 
was  in  this  house,  doubtless,  that  Burr  gave  a 
breakfast  to  Volney,  which  Burr’s  nephew,  the 
late  Judge  Edwards,  described  to  the  Easy  Chair 
as  the  most  brilliant  and  delightful  repast  in  his 
memory.  Here  at  an  earlier  day  Lord  Amherst 
had  sat  at  dinner ; and  Sands,  if  he  be  the  writer, 
describes  a later  dinner  given  by  Vice-President 
Adams,  who  sat  in  the  centre  of  the  table  44  in  full 
dress,  with  his  bag  and  solitaire , his  hair  frizzed 
out  each  side  of  his  face  as  you  see  it  in  Stuart’s 
older  pictures  of  him.”  Baron  Steuben  was  at  his 
right ; Mr.  Jefferson,  fresh  from  France,  in  red 
waistcoat  and  breeches,  at  his  left.  Mrs.  Adams 
sat  opposite,  with  the  Count  du  Moustiers,  the 
French  minister,  in  red-heeled  shoes  and  ear-rings, 
on  one  side,  and  the  learned  and  formal  Dutch 
envoy,  Van  Birkel,  on  the  other.  There,  too,  sat 
Chancellor  Livingston,  so  deaf  that  it  was  hard  to 
talk  with  him,  but  so  full  of  wit  and  eloquence 
and  information  that  his  deafness  was  forgotten. 

The  Easy  Chair  is  itself  becoming  the  gossip, 
but  it  remembers  that  the  mass  of  its  readers 
are  not  New  Yorkers,  and  know  nothing  of  Charl- 
ton and  Varick  streets,  of  Richmond  Hill,  or  the 
Collect.  But  they  do  know*  the  famous  names 
which  it  has  recalled,  and  it  is  in  the  association 
of  such  names  wdth  a city  that  much  of  its  charm 
for  the  imagination  lies.  It  was  the  fate  of  New 
York  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  British  during 
the  Revolution,  and  the  Tory  clement  was  strong. 
Its  great  historic  interest  in  our  heroic  period  is 
therefore  less  than  that  of  Boston.  It  has  no 
tales  like  those  of  Paul  Revere  and  the  march  to 
Lexington  and  Concord,  no  tea  ships  with  Sam 
Adams  and  his  Mohawks,  no  lurid  spectacle  of 
Bunker  Hill  battle.  But  it  was  always  metro- 
politan. The  stranger  took  to  it  kindly,  and  the 
variety  of  its  life,  of  its  characters,  and  of  its 
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local  incident,  as  they  appear  in  some  such  chron- 
icle as  that  we  have  recalled,  invests  it  with  a 
charm  which  44  palatial  stores’’  and  elevated  rail- 
roads can  not  destroy. 


Difference  in  manners  among  civilized  and 
closely  related  nations  is  conspicuously  shown  in 
the  fact  that  M.  Gambetta  in  France  recently  felt 
himself  constrained  by  public  sentiment,  like  Al- 
exander Hamilton  in  this  country  nearly  seventy- 
five  years  ago,  to  fight  a duel.  It  would  be  in- 
credible that  General  Garfield,  or  Senator  Bayard, 
or  any  political  chief  in  this  country,  should  feel 
that  public  opinion  compelled  him  to  take  the 
field.  Indeed,  if  any  such  leader  should  engage 
in  a duel,  instead  of  satisfying  public  opinion,  it 
would  undoubtedly  prevent  his  further  high  pro- 
motion. No  duellist  could  be  elected  President, 
nor  fail  most  seriously  to  injure  his  influence. 
Yet  Gambetta  felt  that  his  influence  was  in  peril 
if  he  did  not  “ go  out.”  M.  De  Fourtou  asserted 
in  the  Chamber  that  M.  Gambetta  had  made  a 
speech  which  declared  war  on  every  Frenchman 
not  of  the  old  republic.  It  was  undoubtedly 
very  exasperating  to  hear  such  a falsehood,  and 
Gambetta  shouted,  44  That  is  a lie !”  The  words 
were  retracted,  but  apparently  he  would  not  apol- 
ogize, and  when  De  Fourtou  challenged  him,  he 
accepted,  and  they  fought.  So  that  rather  than 
apologize  for  words  which,  by  retracting,  he  con- 
fessed that  he  ought  not  to  have  used,  Gambetta 
exposed  the  cause  which  he  believes  to  be  that 
of  his  country,  and  infinitely  superior  in  impor- 
tance to  all  personal  considerations,  to  the  risk 
of  his  death  and  a consequent  immense  injury. 
No  doubt  Gambetta  thought  that  De  Fourtou  did 
lie,  and  although  acknowledging  that  he  ought 
not  to  have  said  so  in  the  Chamber,  he  could  not 
honestly  say  that  he  was  sorry  to  have  said  what 
he  believed.  But  in  a sounder  condition  of  opin- 
ion he  would  not  have  felt  obliged  to  give  De 
Fourtou  a chance  of  killing  him  for  saying  so. 

Such  scenes  in  Parliamentary  assemblies  are 
well  known.  One  of  the  most  noted  is  that  be- 
tween Canning  and  Brougham  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Canning  had  joined  the  ministry  of 
Lord  Liverpool,  when  it  was  agreed  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims  should  be  left 
open,  because  it  was  practically  impossible  to 
form  a ministry  which  should  be  unanimous  upon 
that  subject.  During  a debate  upon  the  question, 
which  had  become  very  warm,  Lord  Brougham 
indecently  said  that  Canning’s  conduct  in  joining 
a divided  cabinet  was  44  the  most  incredible  spec- 
imen of  monstrous  truckling  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  service  that  the  whole  history  of  polit- 
ical tergiversation  could  furnish.”  Canning  rose 
in  the  midst  of  Brougham’s  sentence  and  said, 
emphatically, 14  That  is  false !”  There  was  pro- 
found silence  for  a few  moments.  The  Speaker 
then  said  that  he  hoped  Mr.  Canning  would  with- 
draw* the  words.  Canning  replied  that  nothing 
on  earth  should  persuade  him  to  do  so.  There 
was  more  silence.  Then  a motion  that  both  of 
the  offenders — the  most  eminent  minister  and  the 
leader  of  the  opposition — should  be  committed  to 
the  custody  of  the  sergeant-at-arms.  But  a dex- 
terous gentleman,  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  evidently 
versed  in  the  etiquette  of  “ honor,”  relieved  Can- 
ning, Brougham,  the  Speaker,  the  sergeant -at- 
arms,  the  House,  and  England,  of  the  dilemma.  He 
suggested  that  what  Brougham  had  said  referred 


to  Canning’s  official  character,  while  Canning  had 
erroneously  supposed  that  the  imputation  was 
meant  to  be  personal ! A statement  to  this  ef- 
fect from  each  of  the  honorable  members  he  was 
veiy  sure  would  be  mutually  satisfactory.  Can- 
ning and  Brougham  assented,  and  the  matter  aid- 
ed. The  latest  narrator  of  this  story,  Mr.  Spencer 
Walpole,  says  that  this  was  the  event  which  Dick- 
ens afterward  heard  from  his  fellow-reporters 
when  he  went  into  the  gallery,  and  which  he  re- 
produced with  all  the  richness  of  his  humor  in 
the  celebrated  quarrel  which  was  composed  be- 
cause of  a timely  agreement  that  offensive  words 
had  been  used  only  in  a 44  Pickwickian  sense.” 
Had  some  friendly  Sir  Robert  Wilson  been  pres- 
ent in  the  French  Chamber  he  might  have  saved 
Gambetta  the  necessity  of  fighting  a duel,  which, 
as  the  distance  was  thirty-five  paces  and  the  ex- 
change of  shots  harmless,  cost  him  more  in  ridi- 
cule than  his  refusal  to  fight  could  have  cost  him 
in  influence. 

Two  or  three  years  before,  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
had  spoken  of  Canning  as  a champion, 44  a part 
for  the  whole,”  of  those  who  opposed  Parliament- 
ary reform  on  the  ground  that  it  has  been  some- 
times supposed  that  office-holders  in  this  free  and 
happy  land  have  supported  the  party  that  put 
them  into  place : 

“ For  ’tis  their  duty,  bo  the  learned  think, 

To  eapouBe  that  cauee  by  which  they  eat  and  drink.” 

The  imputation  that  his  views  were  venal  was 
so  plain  and  offensive  that  Canning  sent  Sir  Fran- 
cis a challenge.  But  Burdett  disclaimed  all  per- 
sonal intent,  and,  with  mutual  compliments,  the 
affair  was  settled. 

In  the  good  old  time  of  Clay  and  Jackson  and 
Randolph  and  Benton  “the  code”  was  in  high 
favor  in  our  Congress.  There  were  several  mem- 
orable duels,  and  Bladensburg  is  quite  as  famous 
as  a field  of  private  as  of  public  honor.  The  last 
important  duel  in  Congress  was  that  of  Graves 
and  Cilley,  and  the  shock  which  that  gave  to  the 
moral  sentiment  of  the  country  hastened  the  gen- 
eral opprobrium  which  has  finally  settled  upon 
the  duel.  The  bowie-knife  challenge  of  Mr.  Pot- 
ter, of  Wisconsin,  was  a satiric  criticism  upon  the 
practice,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Pot- 
ter was  equal  to  the  contest  had  the  offer  been 
accepted. 

As  the  code  has  declined  in  honor  in  Congress, 
it  has  disappeared  from  the  editor’s  office.  When 
Mr.  Bryant  died  it  was  stated  that  he  had  once 
been  challenged.  But  he  replied  that  his  oppo- 
nent was  laboring  under  an  unsettled  challenge, 
and  Mr.  Bryant  declined  to  consider  any  proposal 
until  the  earlier  affair  had  been  settled,  and  wrote 
a very  civil  note  to  his  antagonist  saying  so.  It 
was  intended  of  course  not  to  convey  any  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  obligation  of  the  code,  because, 
as  he  said,  he  knew  nothing  about  it,  but  it  ef- 
fectually silenced  the  opponent  who  had  appeal- 
ed to  it.  The  first  editor  of  the  Post,  however, 
William  Coleman,  was  principal  in  a very  tragic 
duel.  He  and  a Mr.  Thompson  quarrelled,  and  a 
challenge  passed  and  was  accepted.  The  com- 
batants fought  in  Love  Lane,  now  Twenty-first 
Street,  and  Thompson  fell.  He  was  brought  to 
his  sister’s  house  in  town  mortally  wounded.  The 
bell  was  rung,  he  was  laid  at  the  door,  and  the 
family  came  out  to  find  him  bleeding  to  death. 
But  he  would  not  mention  his  antagonist,  nor  the 
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cause  of  the  quarrel.  lie  said  only  that  every 
thing  had  been  honorably  done,  and  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  harm  his  opponent  in  any  way.  He  died, 
and  Mr.  Coleman  quietly  went  on  with  his  duties. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  responsible  men  will 
wear  much  longer  the  yoke  of  so  false  an  honor. 
Gambetta's  is  likely  to  be  among  the  last  of  the 
duels  of  statesmen.  The  tradition  may  survive 
somewhat  longer  in  the  army,  but  elsewhere  for- 
tunately it  has  become  ludicrous.  The  later  per- 
formances of  the  kind  in  New  York  have  been 
extremely  comical,  and  they  were  felt  to  be  as 
mere  imitations  of  another  day  and  another  feel- 
ing as  the  wager  of  battle  would  be.  There  are, 
doubtless,  philosophers  in  the  clubs  who  think 
that  it  was  an  excellent  thing  to  let  men  know 
that  they  were  responsible  for  their  conduct  and 
conversation  toward  others.  Undoubtedly  it  was ; 
but  they  never  knew  it  so  fully,  nor  was  there 
ever  so  little  offense  of  the  kind  intended,  as  now. 
Duelling  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  means  to 
that  result,  but  a code  which  required  a man  to 
give  a rascal  a chance  to  kill  him  because  the  ras- 
cal had  thrown  a glass  of  wine  in  his  face  was 
an  exceedingly  indirect  influence  of  civilization. 
Nothing  more  truly  and  more  pleasantly  marks 
the  progress  of  civilization  than  the  disappearance 
of  this  form  of  barbarism,  not  only  from  the  prac- 
tice of  what  is  called  “ good  society,”  but  of  its 
defense  from  the  conversation  of  gentlemen. 

Wk  showed  last  month  how  a tradition  may  be 
saved  by  careful  inquiry  and  truthful  telling,  and 
it  will  be  worth  while  to  show  how  so  venerable 
a story  as  that  of  William  Tell  and  the  apple  is 
disposed  of  by  comparative  criticism.  The  inci- 
dent is  supposed  to  have  occurred  about  1307, 
and  it  is  first  recorded  in  the  old  Swiss  chronicles. 
Justinger,  who  died  in  1426,  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  chroniclers,  and  Melchior  Russ,  of  Lu- 
cerne, copies  in  his  chronicle  word  for  word  the 
narrative  of  Justinger  describing  the  tyranny  of 
the  Hapsburgs  which  produced  the  insurrection 
of  the  Alpine  peasants.  In  illustration  of  this 
tyranny,  Justinger  speaks  in  general  of  the  ill 
treatment  of  the  peasants;  but  Melchior  Russ, 
in  1482,  two  centuries  after  the  event,  says  spe- 
cifically that  William  Tell  was  forced  by  the 
seneschal  to  hit  with  an  arrow  an  apple  placed 
on  the  head  of  his  own  son,  failing  in  which  he 
himself  was  to  be  put  to  death.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  the  adventure  of  the  storm  upon 
the  lake  of  Lucerne,  when  Tell  leaped  ashore  from 
the  boat  and  shot  the  governor  dead  with  his 
cross-bow.  Another  chronicler,  Peterman  Etter- 
lein,  whose  work  was  published  at  Basle  in  1507, 
tells  in  detail  the  story  of  the  apple  and  of  the  gov- 
ernor’s treachery.  He  also  describes  the  storm 
upon  the  lake,  but  Tell  shoots  the  governor  in  am- 
bush as  the  governor  passes  to  his  castle.  Other 
chroniclers  repeat  the  legend  in  various  forms. 

M.  Delepierre,  a Belgian  scholar,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  these  facts,  holds  that  there  are 
evidently  four  different  views  of  the  tradition. 
First,  that  which  asserts  the  authenticity  of  the 
old  Uri  legend;  the  second  admits  the  existence 
of  Tell,  the  homage  to  the  hat,  the  lake  voyage, 
and  the  shooting  of  Gesler,  but  rejects  the  apple ; 
the  third  concedes  the  existence  of  a Swiss  hero 
named  Tell,  but  nothing  more ; and  the  fourth  re- 
jects the  whole  story.  The  two  earliest  existing 
Swiss  chronicles  that  mention  it  are  those  of  Russ 


and  Etterlein,  and  they  differ.  But  there  are  al- 
lusions in  other  writers  to  works  contemporary 
with  Tell,  which,  however,  do  not  mention  the 
story.  Franz  Guillimann,  in  his  lltlvetian  An- 
tiquities, at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, repeats  the  tradition,  but  in  a letter  written 
in  1607  Guillimann  says  that  the  more  closely  he 
inquires,  the  more  fabulous  the  tale  becomes,  and 
he  adds  that  this  conviction  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  he  finds  no  writer  before  the  fifteenth 
century  who  alludes  to  it  at  all ; and  Guillimann 
is  of  opinion  that  it  was  a tale  told  to  foster  the 
hatred  of  the  Swiss  states  against  Austria.  In 
1760  Uriel  Freudenberger  published  at  Berne  a 
small  volume  in  Latin  called  William  Tell:  a 
Danish  Fable . The  canton  of  Uri  condemned  the 
book  and  its  author  to  be  burned,  and  urged  the 
other  cantons  to  pass  a similar  sentence.  The 
work  was  accordingly  burned,  but  it  was  reprint- 
ed in  Breyer's  Historical  Magazine.  It  was  also 
reproduced  at  Delft  in  1826  in  Hisclep’s  Of  Will- 
iam Tell  and  the  Sieiss  Revolution  of  1307;  or, 
the  History  of  the  early  Cantons  up  to  the  Treaty 
of  Brunnen  in  1315. 

Meanwhile  Rahn,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  regards  the  legend  as  fabulous 
or  very  suspicious.  Iselin,  in  1727,  thinks  it 
doubtful,  because  the  old  annalists  say  nothing 
of  it,  and  because  Olaus  Magnus  tells  the  same 
story  of  a certain  Toko  in  the  reign  of  the  Danish 
King  Harold.  Schneller,  a later  editor  of  Russ’s 
chronicle,  seriously  doubts  not  only  the  story,  but 
the  existence  of  Tell;  and  Kopp,  in  1835,  shows 
by  precise  historical  citations  how  slight  is  the 
foundation  of  the  tradition,  and  that  with  all 
the  mediaeval  love  of  the  marvellous  the  contem- 
porary chronicles  are  silent  In  1836  the  pro- 
fessors of  philosophy  at  Heidelberg  proposed  a 
still  more  careful  inquiry  into  the  sources  of  the 
legend  than  that  of  Kopp  and  Iselin.  This  re- 
sulted in  the  complete  and  valuable  work  of  Lud- 
wrig  Hausser  in%1840,  who  decides  that  there  is 
no  reason  for  the  historical  importance  of  Tell — 
a man  who  had  made  himself  famous  by  some 
exploit  not  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
Confederation — and  that  the  particulars  of  the 
tradition  are  not  authentic,  the  story  of  the  apple 
being  of  Scandinavian  origin. 

There  are  many  Tell  legends  of  the  North. 
Endride  Pansa  ; or,  the  Splayfooted —a  saga  of 
the  tenth  century — recites  that  Olaf,  King  of  Nor- 
way, converted  Endride,  a young  pagan,  by  shoot- 
ing with  an  arrow  a chess-man  from  the  head  of 
Endride’s  nephew.  The  saga  of  Heming  describes 
King  Harold  hitting  with  his  arrow  a nut  on  the 
head  of  Heming’s  brother  Biorn.  The  legend  of 
Toko  is  of  the  tenth  century.  The  wicked  King 
Harold  ordered  him  to  pierce  with  his  arrow  an 
apple  on  the  head  of  his  son.  Toko  told  his  son 
to  turn  his  head  so  as  not  to  see  his  father  aim- 
ing at  him,  then  took  three  arrows,  and  with  the 
first  hit  the  apple.  When  the  king  asked  what 
the  others  were  for,  Toko  answered : “ The  sec- 
ond should  have  pierced  thy  heart,  and  the  third 
that  of  any  man  who  stirred.”  The  king  forced 
him  to  other  trials,  and  at  last  Toko  shot  the 
king  with  his  cross-bow.  An  Icelandic  saga  of 
the  fourteenth  century  tells  of  King  Nidung,  who 
commanded  the  famous  archer  Egil  to  shoot  an 
apple  from  his  son’s  head.  Egil  took  two  arrows, 
and  with  one  struck  the  apple.  Nidung  asked 
him  why  he  had  taken  two  arrows.  44 1 will  tell 
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the  truth,”  said  Egil : w the  second  was  for  you 
if  I had  wounded  my  son.”  The  spectators  ap- 
plauded the  brave  man,  and  King  Nidung  agreed 
that  he  had  given  a very  cruel  order.  There  is 
also  the  old  English  ballad  of  William  of  Cloudcs- 
ly,  the  date  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  far  older 
than  the  oldest  copy,  which  describes  the  pro- 
posal of  the  bold  outlaw  to  pierce  an  apple  on 
his  son’s  head  at  a hundred  and  twenty  paces  as 
the  price  of  his  own  life. 

“ he  prayed  the  people  that  were  there 
that  they  wold  still  stand, 

‘ffor  hee  that  shooteth  for  such  a wager 
had  need  of  a eteedye  hand.’ 

“ much  people  prayed  for  Cloudeeleo 
that  his  liffe  suued  might  bee; 

& when  hee  made  him  readye  to  shoote, 
there  was  many  a weepinge  eye. 

“ thus  Cloudcelye  claue  the  aple  in  2, 
as  many  a man  might  see. 

* now  god  fforffbidd,’  then  said  the  king, 

‘that  thou  sholdest  shoote  att  mee!,n 

So  the  story  of  William  Tell  vanishes  into  a 
vague  tradition  common  to  different  times  and 
countries.  Modern  students  compel  us  to  re- 
nounce much.  We  can  no  longer  believe  that 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  drowned  in  a butt 
of  malmsey.  Yet  that  is  the  kind  of  historical 
story  that  remains  fast  in  the  memory  of  early 
study.  How  noble  the  picture  of  Milton  dicta- 
ting “ Paradise  Lost”  to  his  daughters  ! But  un- 
luckily, as  M.  Delepierre  points  out,  Dr.  Johnson 
says  that  he  never  allowed  them  to  learn  to  w'rite. 
And  why  have  patriotism  and  heroism  and  poet- 
ry and  oratory  always  celebrated  Leonidas  and 
his  three  hundred  at  Thermopylae,  if  Diodorus 
says  that  he  had  seven  thousand  men,  and  Pau- 
sanias  twelve  thousand  ? Nathan  Hale,  we  hope, 
is  yet  left  to  us.  But  since  Mr.  Holland  shows 
that  so  much  of  our  poetry  is  wrong  about  Paul 
Revere,  and  Mr.  Sheldon  has  tunned  the  white- 


haired leader  of  Hadley  into  a wraith,  who  can 
feel  sure  of  Putnam’s  break-neck  ride,  or  War- 
ren’s deem  et  decorum  est  ? 


The  volume  of  verses  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Helen  Whit- 
man which  the  Easy  Chair  mentioned  last  sum- 
mer as  in  preparation  is  now  issued  in  a neat  and 
attractive  volume.  It  was  her  last  wish  that  this 
should  be  done ; and  the  only  quarrel  that  those 
who  knew  the  author  will  have  with  it  is  that  the 
portrait  will  give  to  those  who  did  not  know  her 
a very  inadequate  idea  of  the  rare  delicacy  and 
feminine  charm  that  characterized  her,  and  which 
the  verses  themselves  are  very  sure  to  suggest. 
Intense  feeling,  a spiritual  glow',  a singular  ele- 
gance and  sense  of  fitness  and  symmetry,  will  im- 
press every  reader  of  this  book.  It  has  not,  in- 
deed, the  touch  of  a commanding  genius,  but  it 
is  throughout  exquisitely  womanly  and  practical, 
with  great  freedom  and  fullness  and  richness  of 
expression — an  emotion  that  sweeps  the  reader 
along.  There  is  nothing  excessive  or  grotesque 
in  expression,  nothing  which  is  not  refined  and 
inwardly  melodious  and  unaffected. 

There  is  a deep  and  pervading  pathos  in  them 
all,  a melancholy  murmur  of  music,  like  the  sound 
of  the  sea.  This  is  not  strange  to  those  who  knew 
the  writer,  and  who  knew  also  the  sorrows  of  her 
life,  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  her  nature,  and 
the  essential  sadness  of  her  temperament.  This, 
however,  was  in  no  sense  obtruded,  nor  indeed  al- 
ways perceived.  She  made  no  show  of  sorrow; 
and  indeed  her  quick,  clear,  sweet  sympathy  for 
others,  and  her  true  self-respect,  would  have  pre- 
vented any  thing  but  the  simple  and  delightful 
social  intercourse  which  will  be  always  remem- 
bered as  singularly  fresh  and  inspiring.  Certain- 
ly no  American  woman  has  written  verses  which 
can  take  precedence  of  these  of  Mrs.  Whitman 
for  pure  and  tender  sentiment,  for  womanly  depth 
and  truth  of  feeling,  and  for  a strain  most  music- 
al, most  melancholy. 


(Biiitnr’s  littranj  lUrntfo. 


PROFESSOR  TYLER’S  History  of  American 
Literature  is  an  imposing  work  by  the  ex- 
tent of  its  field,  the  dignity  of  its  subject,  and  the 
excellence  of  its  execution.  Its  plan  embraces 
the  history  of  the  literature  of  the  United  States 
from  the  earliest  settlements  to  the  present  time, 
a task  which  its  author  hopes  to  accomplish  in 
four  volumes,  each  covering  a distinct  period  and 
forming  a complete  and  independent  vrork  as  to 
its  particular  epoch.  As  the  first  installment, 
Professor  Tyler  now  presents  us  with  two  gen- 
erous octavo  volumes,  the  first  covering  the  pe- 
riod from  1607  till  1676,  during  which  the  im- 
pulse of  popular  immigration  spent  itself  in  that 
group  of  colonial  enterprises  which  began  with 
Virginia  and  ended  with  Pennsylvania.  The  men 
who  produced  our  literature  during  these  years 
were  immigrant  authors  of  English  birth  and  cul- 
ture; and  while  their  writings  preserve  the  ideas, 

1 A History  of  American  Literature.  By  Moses  Coit 
Tyler,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  Vol.  I. : 1607-1676.  8vo.pp.292.  Vol. 
II. : 1677-1765.  8vo,  pp.  330.  New  York : G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 


moods,  efforts,  and  style  of  the  men  who  founded 
the  American  nation,  they  represent  also  the  ear- 
liest literary  results  flowing  from  the  reactions  of 
life  in  the  New  World  upon  an  intellectual  cul- 
ture formed  in  the  Old.  The  second  volume  com- 
prises the  years  of  our  second  colonial  period, 
when  a new  race  of  men  had  sprung  up  who  had 
never  seen  England;  and  its  literature  differs 
from  that  of  the  preceding  period  in  that  it 
transmits  a body  of  writings  produced  in  the 
main  by  Americans  by  birth,  the  children  of  the 
immigrants  we  have  spoken  of,  and  represents 
the  earliest  literary  results  flowing  from  the  re- 
actions of  life  in  the  New  World  upon  an  intel- 
lectual culture  that  was  also  formed  there.  This 
marks  the  natural  close  of  the  second  period, 
and  prepares  the  way  for  the  next  step  onward, 
when,  in  his  future  volumes,  the  author  will  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  witness  the  colonial  litera- 
ture as  it  tended  to  a common  centre,  and  was 
marked  bv  a common  national  accent.  After  a 
preliminary  chapter  exemplifying  the  conditions 
that  operated  upon  the  literature  of  our  first  co- 
lonial period,  Professor  Tyler,  beginning  with  the 
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celebrated  Captain  John  Smith,  gives  a synoptical 
account  of  the  writers  of  this  period  in  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  with  a descriptive  analysis  of  their 
writings,  and  reproductions  of  specimens  so  inter- 
woven as  to  form  a connected  outline  of  each. 
He  then  makes  a transition  to  New  England,  and, 
after  a chapter  on  New  England  traits,  proceeds 
to  give  an  account  of  its  writers  after  the  same 
general  method  as  was  pursued  with  Virginia, 
though  on  a far  more  minute  and  elaborate  scale. 
The  second  volume  continues  the  literature  of 
New  England  in  the  later  period,  together  with 
that  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  and  con- 
cludes with  a summary  of  the  general  literary 
and  educational  forces  that  were  in  operation  in 
the  colonies  at  the  close  of  the  times  treated  of. 
The  execution  of  the  work  generally  is  excellent. 
Its  analyses  are  full,  and  give  a fair  idea  of  the 
works  described ; and  its  critical  estimates  and 
judgments  are  judicious  and  impartial.  Candor, 
however,  obliges  us  to  say  that  while  fully  recog- 
nizing the  limitations  within  which  it  was  imper- 
ative that  Professor  Tyler  should  confine  himself, 
unless  his  work  should  be  allowed  to  degenerate 
into  an  indiscriminate  bibliography,  and  while  cor- 
dially admitting  that  generally  he  has  observed 
these  limitations  with  sound  discretion,  it  is  yet 
apparent  that  a number  of  authors  have  escaped 
his  attention  whose  writings  come  fairly  within 
the  scope  of  the  conditions  which  he  lays  down 
as  indispensable,  namely,  that  they  should  pos- 
sess some  “appreciable  literary  merit,”  and  throw 
“ helpful  light  upon  the  evolution  of  thought  and 
style  in  America”  during  the  periods  under  con- 
sideration. Among  these  omissions  we  may  name 
Gilbert  and  William  Tennent  (1703-1764),  emi- 
nent and  influential  divines  in  New  Jersey  ; Sam- 
uel Newman,  of  Rehoboth,  New  England,  the  com- 
piler of  a concordance  in  1500  folio  pages,  which 
was  published  in  1658;  David  Brainerd  (1718- 
1747),  the  eminent  missionary  to  the  Indians; 
Aaron  Burr  (1714-1757),  the  second  president 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey;  John  Archdale, 
and  Jean  Pierre  Purry  (sometimes  written  Parry), 
of  South  Carolina,  whose  works  were  published 
-espectively  in  1702  and  1731 ; and  Thomas  Bel- 
lamy, of  Beth lem,  Connecticut,  whose  works  were 
published  in  1750  and  1759.  Others  might  be 
named,  of  whom  there  is  no  mention,  whose  writ- 
ings possess  every  requisite  to  make  their  record 
desirable.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  volumes 
are  exceedingly  bare  of  references  to  works  illus- 
trating the  literature  of  the  period  in  the  depart- 
ments of  medicine,  surgery,  legislation,  law,  and 
jurisprudence. 

The  latest  publication  by  the  Long  Island  His- 
torical Society  is  a volume  of  unusual  interest  by 
Mr.  Henry  P.  Johnston,  on  The  Campaign  of  1776 
Around  New  York  and  Brooklyn}  It  contains 
not  only  a minute,  painstaking,  and  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  events  preceding  the  battle  of  Long 
Island,  but  also  carefully  prepared  maps  and  plans 
of  the  scene  of  the  action  and  of  the  adjacent 
country,  and  an  authentic  description  of  New 
York,  its  society,  government,  business,  old  land- 


• The  Campaign  of  1776  Around  New  York  and 
Brooklyn . Including  a New  and  Circumstantial  Ac- 
count of  the  Battle  of  Long  Island  and  the  Lose  of 
New  York,  with  a Review  of  the  Events  to  the  Close 
of  the  Year.  By  Hknby  P.  Jounbton.  8vo,  pp.  509. 
Brooklyn : The  Long  Island  Historical  Society. 


| marks,  and  prominent  citizens  as  they  then  exist- 
ed. The  first  portion  of  the  volume  opens  with 
a comprehensive  view  of  the  significance  of  the 
campaign  inaugurated  by  this  battle,  and  of  the 
plans  and  preparations  for  it,  including  the  forti- 
fication of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  an  ex- 
hibit and  comparison  of  the  composition,  organ- 
ization, officers,  and  strength  of  the  opposing 
armies.  This  preliminary  view  occupies  three 
chapters,  and  those  that  follow  are  severally  ap- 
propriated to  a connected  narrative  describing 
the  battle  of  Long  Island,  the  retreat  to  New 
York,  the  loss  of  New  York  and  the  battle  of 
Harlem  Heights,  the  battle  of  White  Plains  and 
the  fall  of  Fort  Washington,  and  the  close  of 
the  campaign  with  the  events  of  Trenton  and 
Princeton.  The  second  division  of  the  book  is 
a collection  of  important  original  documents  and 
letters  derived  from  conspicuous  actors  in  the 
campaign  re-enforcing  the  statements  incorpo- 
rated by  Mr.  Johnston  in  his  narrative,  to  which 
are  added  brief  biographical  sketches  of  officers 
who  figure  prominently  in  it.  The  volume  is  an 
exceedingly  interesting  contribution  to  the  history 
of  a most  important  campaign,  its  maps  are  a valu- 
able aid  to  a just  understanding  of  it,  its  picture  of 
the  struggle  is  clear  and  distinct,  and  its  delinea- 
tions of  the  times  are  graphic  and  circumstantial. 

The  history,  condition,  and  prospects  of  The 
Races  of  European  Turkey*  are  set  forth  in  a 
timely  volume  and  in  a sympathetic  and  hope- 
ful spirit  by  Mr.  Edson  L.  Clark.  Dividing  the 
subject  in  three  parts,  in  the  first  he  traces  the 
social,  political,  and  commercial  history  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
power  in  the  East  in  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
through  its  rise  under  Leo  the  Isaurian  and  its 
decay  under  Basil,  until  the  conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople and  the  extinction  of  the  Greek  Empire 
by  the  Turks.  In  the  second  he  first  relates  the 
history  of  the  modem  Greeks  and  Albanians,  in- 
dicates the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  their  char- 
acter, estimates  their  population  and  analyzes  its 
distribution  by  classes  and  races,  and  describes 
the  state  of  learning  and  religion  among  them; 
and  then  outlines  the  course  of  the  Greek  revolu- 
tion, reviews  the  causes  which  led  to  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  Western  powers  and  the  erection  of 
the  kingdom  of  Greece  under  their  protectorate, 
and  summarizes  the  recent  history  and  present 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  Greeks.  The  con- 
cluding division  of  the  volume  is  a brief  historical 
and  ethnographical  account  of  the  Turkish  Scla- 
vonians,  the  Wallachians,  and  the  gypsies,  and 
includes  a recital  of  recent  events  affecting  them 
prior  to  and  during  the  late  war  between  Russia 
and  Turkey,  down  to  the  Congress  of  Berlin. 

While  the  biographies  of  Mary  Somerville  and 
Sara  Coleridge  arc  still  fresh  in  mind  we  are  fa- 
vored with  the  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Jameson*  anoth- 
er gifted  Englishwoman,  possessing  the  sweet 
womanly  graces  of  gentleness,  refinement,  purity, 
and  fortitude,  a faculty  for  patient  and  unremit- 
ting application  under  the  incitements  of  love 
and  duty,  and  mental  powers  of  that  rare  stamp 

* The  Races  of  European  Turkey.  Their  History, 
Condition,  and  Prospects.  In  Three  Part*.  By  Bi>- 
aoN  L.  Clark.  8vo,  pp.  532.  New  York : Dodd,  Mead, 
and  Co. 

4 Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Anna  Jameson , author  of 
Sacred  and  Legendary  Art . etc.  By  her  niece,  Gkr- 
a koine  Maopubbson.  With  a Portrait  8vo,  pp.  362. 
Boston : Roberta  Brothers. 
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which  iff  without  a trace  of  the  intellectual  pride 
and  hardness  so  common  in  literary  women. 
Three  such  true  gentlewomen  are  an  honor  to 
womanhood,  and  their  biographies  must  have  an 
influence  to  encourage,  elevate,  refine,  and  dignify 
all  of  their  sex  into  whose  hands  they  may  fall. 
Like  the  biographies  with  which  we  have  asso- 
ciated it,  this  memoir  of  Mrs.  Jameson  has  en- 
joyed the  advantage  of  having  been  written  by  a 
near  relative,  also  a woman,  whose  sensibilities 
and  cultivation  were  in  quick  sympathy  with  the 
character  she  delineated ; and  hence  it  is  marked 
by  a loving  fullness  in  all  things  essential  to  the 
fidelity  of  her  portrait,  and  a graceful  and  ret- 
icent delicacy  wrhere  greater  minuteness  would 
wound  the  feelings  or  drag  a slumbering  person- 
al secret  into  light.  The  record  covers  the  pe- 
riod of  Mrs.  Jameson’s  bright  childhood  and  beau- 
tiful girlhood  with  sufficient  but  not  garrulous 
detail,  showing  satisfactorily  the  tender  promise 
of  the  one  and  the  rich  ideality  of  the  other. 
Larger  space  is  given  to  her  after-life,  from  her 
first  assayings  in  literature,  under  the  inspiration 
of  filial  love,  till  she  had  won  an  honorable  repu- 
tation and  had  become  the  main-stay  of  her  strug- 
gling parents.  Among  the  most  interesting  feat- 
ures of  the  volume  are  numerous  pen-and-ink 
sketches  of  eminent  personages  in  Mrs.  Jameson’s 
own  hand,  in  which  their  portraits  are  painted 
from  the  life,  and  their  productions  commented 
upon  w'ith  graceful  acuteness.  Among  the  per- 
sons who  are  thus  made  to  pass  before  us  in  life- 
like procession  are  Tieck,  Rctzscli,  Dannecker,  A. 
W.  Schlegel,  Humboldt,  Mrs.  Austen,  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing, Queen  Victoria,  Barry  Cornwall,  and  our  own 
Miss  Sedgwick.  There  are  also  frequent  un- 
studied art  criticisms,  and  a fund  of  entertain- 
ing matter  personal  to  herself  and  her  friends, 
through  which  we  get  a near  view  of  the  interior 
life  of  this  exemplary  woman  and  judicious  writer. 
The  entire  work  is  the  unaffected  record  of  a 
life  of  unostentatious  labor,  pursued  steadily  and 
cheerfully  from  youth  to  age;  the  Btory  of  one 
who  kept  a stout  heart  through  all  the  sharp 
troubles  that  befell  her,  who  reserved  her  unhap- 
piness to  herself,  and  who  sought  unceasingly  to 
give  happiness  to  others — a story  wdiicli  is  abso- 
lutely free  from  every  thing  morbid,  and  whose 
influence  upon  the  reader  is  bracing  and  whole- 
some. Its  tenor  throughout  illustrates  the  truth 
which  Mrs.  Jameson  herself  thought  so  important, 
and  which  she  sought  to  impress  upon  her  coun- 
try-women— “ that  a gifted  woman  may  pursue  a 
public  vocation  yet  preserve  the  purity  and  main- 
tain the  dignity  of  herself  ; that  there  is  no  preju- 
dice which  will  not  shrink  before  moral  energy, 
and  no  profession  which  may  not  be  made  com- 
patible with  the  respect  due  us  as  women,  the  cul- 
tivation of  every  feminine  virtue,  and  the  practice 
of  every  private  duty.” 

Mr.  Svmonds’s  contribution  of  the  Memoirs  of 
Shellef  to  Mr.  Morlev’s  excellent  series  of  “ Eng- 
lish Men  of  Letters”  fulfills  all  the  conditions  that 
were  at  the  outset  announced  as  guiding  that  un- 
dertaking. It  is  a stirring  and  satisfying  ac- 
count of  the  life  and  character,  and  of  the  per- 
sonal incidents  affecting  both,  of  an  eminent  man 
of  letters,  an  impartial  exhibit  of  his  intellect- 
ual and  moral  stature,  and  an  able  and  dispas- 

6 “ English  Men  of  Letters” — Shelley.  By  John 

Addington  Symondb.  12mo,  pp.  189.  New  York: 

Harper  and  Brothers. 


sionate  criticism  and  estimate  of  his  literary  pro- 
ductions. Moreover,  it  is  copious  enough  in  its 
details  to  be  profitable  for  knowledge  and  life, 
and  brief  enough  to  come  within  the  resources  of 
those  w'hose  means  are  limited,  and  to  serve  a 
useful  purpose  to  those  whose  leisure  is  scanty. 
No  space  is  wasted  for  the  weedy  tangle  of  bio- 
graphical bickerings  that  have  made  other  mem- 
oirs of  Shelley  bulky  and  distasteful,  and  yet  no 
material  fact  bearing  upon  his  disposition  or  ca^ 
reer  has  been  omitted.  Mr.  Symonds  is  neither  an 
indiscriminate  eulogist,  gilding  the  errors,  com- 
pounding the  vices,  and  closing  his  eyes  to  the 
grave  imperfections  of  his  subject,  nor  a whole- 
sale Zoilean,  spying  out  all  that  is  deformed,  pa- 
rading all  that  is  morbid,  and  regardless  of  all 
that  is  bright  and  hopeful  in  the  poet’s  character 
and  performances.  His  portraiture  of  Shelley — 
the  man,  the  poet,  the  iconoclast,  the  idealist,  and 
the  madman — is  fair,  truthful,  and  considerate, 
and,  proceeding  from  a conservative  moral  and 
literary  standard,  is  valuable  alike  for  the  warn- 
ing it  suggests  and  the  example  it  affords. 

The  latest  volume  in  Mr.  Sweetser’s  series  of 
“ Artist  Biographies”  is  a readable  biographical 
sketch  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,6  dealing  principal- 
ly wdth  his  artistic  career,  and  giving  precise  in- 
formation concerning  his  chief  paintings,  the  or- 
der of  their  merit,  the  date  of  their  execution, 
their  original  purchasers,  and  their  present  own- 
ers. Aside  from  its  convenience  as  a hand-book 
to  the  works  of  this  popular  artist,  the  sketch  is 
attractive  for  the  pleasing  though  few’  glimpses 
it  gives  of  his  personal  and  social  characteristics. 

What  there  may  be  in  common  between  poultry 
and  poetry,  pies  and  poems,  to  account  for  their 
simultaneous  genesis  in  such  profusion  at  the  hol- 
iday season  is  a problem  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
solve.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
purveyors  of  both  kinds  of  provender  are  usually 
at  their  busiest  at  that  genial  time.  Relegating 
the  poultry  and  pies  to  critics  of  another  sort,  it 
is  our  province  to  render  an  opinion  as  to  the 
poetry  and  poems.  Conspicuous  among  these  is 
The  ScJvool-Boy ,7  a poem  read  by  Dr.  Holmes  at 
the  centennial  celebration  of  Phillips  Academy, 
at  Andover,  in  June  last.  It  consists  of  a series 
of  tender  reminiscences  of  the  poet’s  life  and  as- 
sociations at  that  institution,  traced  with  poetic 
grace  and  minute  fidelity,  and  it  abounds  in  pleas- 
ing descriptions  of  persons  and  natural  objects 
as  recalled  by  his  memory.  Its  versification  is 
graceful  and  easy,  its  humor  sparkling  and  spon- 
taneous, and  its  thoughts  and  pictures  have  the 
charm  of  simplicity. — Mrs.  Charles  Willing  gives 
a pretty  version,  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  of  the 
fine  legend  of  Getinnevc  of  Brabant ,8  in  w hich  she 
reproduces  this  exquisite  tale  of  woman’s  love  and 
faith  and  fortitude,  of  wifely  trust  and  affection, 
and  of  motherly  self-devotion,  with  such  spirit  as 
to  awaken  our  tenderest  sympathy. — Iris : the  Ro- 
mance of  an  Oj)at  Ring,9  is  the  title  of  a poem  in 


* Ijandscer.  18mo,  pp.  140.  Boston:  Houghton 
Osgood,  and  Co. 

* The  School-Boy.  By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
With  Illustrations.  Small  4to,  pp.  79.  Boston  : 
Houghton,  Osgood,  and  Co. 

8 Genevieve  of  Brabant.  A Legend  In  Verse.  By 
Mrs.  Charlfb  Willing.  Small  4to,  pp.  127.  Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co. 

* Iris:  the  Romance  of  an  Ojwl  Ring.  By  M.  B.  M. 
Toland.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Small  4tof 
pp.  95.  Philadelphia : J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co. 
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six  cantos,  in  which  a conventional  love  story  is 
enveloped  in  a drapery  of  commonplace  verse,  and 
which  owes  all  its  attractiveness  to  the  publisher, 
by  whom  it  has  been  luxuriously  printed  and  pro- 
fusely illustrated. — Toplady’s  noble  hymn  “ Rock 
of  Ages”10  is  the  subject  of  a number  of  illustra- 
tions drawn  from  nearly  every  line  and  sentiment 
of  that  eminently  devotional  poem.  The  designs 
.for  the  illustrations  were  made  by  Miss  L.  B.  Hum- 
phrey, and  the  engravings  by  John  Andrew  and 
Son.  N early  all  of  them  are  full-page,  and  they  are 
simple  but  poetical  expositions  of  the  figurative 
or  spiritual  allusions  in  the  text. — There  is  a sug- 
gestion of  poetic  justice  in  the  circumstance  that 
& living  writer  bearing  the  names  of  the  two  most 
illustrious  heroes  of  Scottish  history  and  romance 
should  indite  a poem  in  honor  of  the  great  Scot- 
tish poet  who,  more  effectually  than  any  one  else, 
embalmed  the  memory  of  those  heroes  to  w a life 
beyond  life,”  in  a battle  song  that  will  forever  stir 
the  heart  like  a blast  from  a trumpet.  This  patri- 
otic and  poetical  office  has  been  performed  for  the 
author  of  “ Scots  wha  hae”  by  Mr.  Wallace  Bruce, 
in  a little  poem  of  fourteen  stanzas,  entitled  “ The 
Land  of  Burns,”11  in  which  he  celebrates  the 
genius  of  Burns,  and  revives  numerous  associa- 
tions that  cluster  around  the  person  of  the  poet 
and  beautify  the  places  and  incidents  which  in- 
spired his  greatest  productions.  Mr.  Bruce’s 
poem  never  rises  to  any  great  height,  but  it  is 
graceful  throughout,  is  occasionally  tender,  and  is 
chiefly  noteworthy  for  its  ingenious  dovetailing 
in  smooth  verse  of  the  titles  of  Burns’s  poems, 
and  of  the  names  of  places,  incidents,  and  persons 
which  enter  into  and  give  significance  to  them. 
The  poem  is  tastefully  illustrated  with  engravings 
of  “ Bonnie  Doon,”  the  14  Twa  Brigs  o’  Ayr,”  Dum- 
barton, Old  Alloway  Kirk,  the  44 Twa  Dogs,”  the 
birthplace  of  Burns,  and  others  illustrative  of 
passages  in  Burns’s  life  or  poems. — No  American 
poet  of  the  gentler  sex  has  written  with  greater 
earnestness  and  intensity  of  self-absorption,  or 
with  less  of  mere  sentimentality,  than  the  late 
Sarah  Helen  Whitman,  wrhose  complete  Poems 12 
are  now  first  collected.  Indeed,  there  are  few 
among  our  best  poets  of  the  sternef  sex  who  sur- 
pass her  in  these  respects,  or  who  exhibit  a more 
abundant  reserve  of  power  or  a more  versatile 
and  well-trained  fancy.  All  her  poems  are  mark- 
ed by  great  individuality,  freshness,  and  ideality, 
especially  those  on  the  various  seasons,  on  flow- 
ers, and  on  morning,  noon,  and  evening,  and  many 
of  her  sonnets  are  very  strong  and  polished. — 
Very  graceful  and  imaginative  are  some  of  the 
poems  of  Celia  Thaxter  which  have  been  collect- 
ed in  a dainty  little  volume  and  given  the  title  of 
Drift-  Weed™  Several  of  the  songs  are  melodi- 
ous morsels. — There  is  an  odor  of  the  true  ama- 
ranthine flower  in  several  of  the  poems  in  The 
Scarlet  Oak,1*  more  particularly  those  descriptive 
of  flowers,  and  of  the  moods  and  aspects  of  the 
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days  and  seasons.  The  same  subtle  fragrance  is 
exhaled  from  many  of  the  verses  in  the  little  vol- 
ume of  Apple  Blossoms ,w  Both,  however,  betray 
symptoms  of  the  fragility  that  is  due  to  forcing- 
bed  nurture  or  hot-house  culture,  and  edfch  mani- 
fests a leafiness  that  bodes  premature  decay  as 
the  cost  of  premature  growth.  If  three-fourths 
of  the  poems  in  the  last-named  collection  and  a 
moiety  of  those  in  the  other  had  been  relentless- 
ly destroyed  by  the  firm  hand  of  a discreet  friend, 
it  would  have  been  a wholesome  discipline  to  the 
youthful  writers.  It  is  just  such  severe  but  real- 
ly kind  pruning  that  gives  strength  and  vitality 
to  an  overluxuriant  young  vine,  and  fits  it  to  bear 
perfect  fruit  in  due  season. — The  readers  of  Har- 
per's Magazine  will  meet  a number  of  old  favor- 
ites in  the  volume  of  poems16  by  Mrs.  Gustafson, 
notable  among  them  being  the  story  of  brave 
44  Little  Martin  Craghan,”  the  hero  of  the  Pittston 
mine,  the  poetical  variations  on  a theme  suggest- 
ed by  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  entitled  44  The 
Lyric  of  the  Lilies,”  the  vividly  emotional  love 
poem, 44  On  the  Sands,”  and  the  fanciful  melange 
of  child  lore,  fairy  visions  and  fairy  fictions,  and 
of  Christmas  tales,  legends,  and  fancies,  embodied 
in  44The  Children’s  Night.”  But  besides  these 
and  other  lesser  but  meritorious  poems  there  are 
several  that  now  first  see  the  light  in  this  collec- 
tion, two  of  which, 44  Meg”  and  44  William  Cullen 
Bryant,”  exhibit  larger  and  more  highly  perfected 
powers  than  any  of  their  predecessors.  44  Meg” 
is  a narrative  poem,  enfolding  a love  story  of  great 
gentleness,  tenderness,  and  pathos,  which  rises  at 
times  to  the  height  of  the  dramatic.  The  poem 
to  Bryant  is  an  exultant  elegy  upon  the  dead  poet, 
in  which  all  things  animate  and  inanimate  join  to 
chant  the  praises  of  his  large  and  loving  nature, 
and  to  celebrate  the  deathlessness  of  his  genius. 
The  passages  in  this  fine  poem  descriptive  of  the 
tribute  of  June  and  its  birds  and  flowers  to  the 
memory  of  him  whose  44  silver  temples”  had  just 
been  laid  in  their  last  repose  upon  her  44  blossom- 
broidered  breast”  glow  with  true  poetic  fervor. 
The  characteristics  of  Mrs.  Gustafson’s  poetry  are* 
great  facility  and  gracefulness  of  expression,  in- 
tense passionateness  and  a tremulous  sensuous- 
ness  combined  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  puri- 
ty, and  a splendor  of  coloring  such  as  is  possible 
only  to  an  artist  under  the  inspiration  of  Italian 
skies,  or  who  is  a reverent  observer  of  the  many- 
hued  glories  of  our  American  summers  and  au- 
tumns.— There  are  several  good  sonnets  and  as 
many  respectable  poems  in  an  anonymous  collec- 
tion entitled  A Masque  of  Poets,11  but  none  that 
deserve  to  be  classed  wdth  poetry  of  the  first 
rank.  The  most  pretentious  of  the  poems — its 
length  being  considered — is  44  Guy  Vernon,”  a so- 
ciety satire  containing  some  strong  stanzas,  in  the 
vein  of  44 The  Diamond  Wedding”  and  “Nothing 
to  Wear”  as  to  its  general  scope,  and  in  its  man- 
ner and  versification  recalling  some  of  the  more 
reckless  stanzas  of  Byron’s 44  Don  Juan”  and  Hal- 
leck’s  44  Fanny.” — Not  full  enough  for  an  ency- 
clopedia, and  too  full  for  an  anthology  based 
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upon  merit,  The  Fireside  Encyclopedia  of  Poetry1* 
contains  much  that  is  fair  and  curious  and  excel- 
lent in  quality,  and  as  much  more  thart  is  paltry 
or  indifferent.  While  it  will  prove  a convenient 
and  coplbus  repertory  for  popular  use  and  refer- 
ence, it  will  not  be  rated  at  a high  value  by  the 
scholar.  Discarding  a chronological  arrangement 
of  his  selections,  the  editor  has  classified  them 
under  fifteen  divisions  based  upon  their  subject- 
matter  ; and  the  publishers  have  made  the  work 
a model  of  completeness  by  full  alphabetical  in- 
dexes of  the  names  of  the  poems,  of  the  names 
and  life  periods  of  their  authors,  and  of  first  lines. 
Thus  much  for  its  exterior.  Of  its  interior  it 
must  be  Baid  that  the  selections  presented  are 
often  far  from  being  the  happiest  specimens  of 
the  authors  they  introduce,  nor  are  they  always 
numerically  in  proportion  to  their  rank  and  pro- 
ductiveness as  poets.  This  defect  is  exemplified 
by  the  paucity  and  comparatively  inferior  quality 
of  the  specimens  given,  among  others,  from  Chau- 
cer, Spenser,  Drayton,  and  our  own  Dana.  Its 
most  serious  defect,  however,  in  view  of  the  lib- 
eral space  appropriated  to  numerous  writers 
dubbed  poets  by  courtesy  only,  is  its  wholesale 
omission  of  a large  body  of  authors,  many  of 
whom  are  of  distinguished  merit  and  ail  of  re- 
spectable rank.  This  omission  is  the  more  inex- 
plicable in  the  face  of  the  complacent  assurance 
by  the  editor  in  his  preface,  that  14  none  of  the 
most  famous  minor  poems  of  the  English  language 
will  be  found  missing  from  these  pages.”  The 
inaccuracy  of  this  sweeping  assurance  will  be 
made  evident  by  the  following  list  of  poets  of  es- 
tablished reputation  of  whom  there  is  no  sign  in 
the  volume:  among  English  poets — Gower,  Lyd- 
gate, Tusser,  Sackville  (Lord  Buckhurst),  Gas- 
coigne, Chapman,  Massinger,  Barnaby  Barnes,  Sir 
John  Davies,  Donne,  Phineas  Fletcher,  George 
Sandys,  Harrington,  Sir  John  Beaumont,  Davison, 
Denham,  Butler  (author  of  44  Hudibras”),  Savage, 
Dr.  Young,  Otway,  Armstrong,  Blackmore,  Roch- 
ester, Churchill,  Crabbe,  H.  F.  Cary,  Bloomfield, 
Bernard  Barton,  Talfourd,  Ebenezer  Elliott,  Fal- 
coner, Anna  Seward,  etc. ; and  among  American 
poets — Freneau,  Barlow,  Sands,  Hillhouse,  Trum- 
bull, Ware,  Wilcox,  Pike,  Simms,  Dawes,  Benja- 
min, Doane,  Bethune,  Hurst,  Mrs.  Whitman,  and 
many  more.  Moreover,  the  text  of  the  specimens 
is  not  always  reliable,  the  inaccuracies  in  it  not 
being  confined  to  mere  words  and  phrases,  but  in 
some  cases  extending,  as  in  the  case  of  44  The 
Steadfast  Shepherd,”  from  Wither,  to  elisions  of 
entire  stanzas. — There  is  little  to  merit  commen- 
dation in  Professor  Beers’s  Century  of  American 
Literature  w Professing  to  give  a view  of  our 
polite  literature  from  1776  to  1876,  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  authors  no  longer  living,  it  omits  from  its 
poetical  titles  a large  number  of  poets  without 
whom  any  American  anthology  is  radically  de- 
fective. For  instance,  we  have  looked  through  it 
in  vain  for  any  mention  of  Sands,  Hillhouse,  Tim- 
othy Dwight,  John  Trumbull,  Dawes,  the  Davidson 
Bisters,  Sprague,  Wilcox,  Doano,  Mrs.  Sigourney, 
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and  others,  all  of  whom  are  to  be  found  in  the 
excellent  little  volume  of  Selections  from  Ameri- 
can Poets , published  in  44  Harper’s  Family  Libra- 
ry” nearly  forty  years  ago. — If  there  is  a line  of 
genuine  poetry  in  the  hundred  and  more  sonnets 
which  are  grouped  under  the  caption  Life  and 
Faith**  it  has  escaped  our  search.  Of  an  unex- 
ceptionable moral  and  religious  tone,  and  convey- 
ing truths  and  sentiments  of  an  elevating  spirit- 
ual nature  with  an  earnestness  and  sincerity  that 
command  respect,  they  have  no  other  title  than 
their  metrical  form  to  be  considered  aught  but 
plain  prose. — Bonar's  Hymns  of  the  Nativity  and 
their  companion  poems  belong  to  a far  more  ex- 
alted sphere  of  religious  poetry  than  the  volume 
of  sonnets  just  laid  down.  His  lyre,  it  is  true,  is 
not  a grand  or  powerful  one,  but  its  tones  are 
wonderfully  musical  and  sympathetic ; and  as  we 
listen  to  its  tremulous  vibrations  on  themes  sug- 
gested by  the  great  historical  facts  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  or  that  are  responsive  to  the  needs, 
hopes,  and  aspirations  of  the  humble  penitent  or 
adoring  worshipper,  we  are  reminded  of  the  kin- 
dred poet  Keble,  whom  Dr.  Bonar  equals  in  relig- 
ious fervor,  and  by  whom  he  is  not  greatly  ex- 
celled in  poetic  grace. 

Mr.  Rolfe  has  edited  Shakspeare’s  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing 32  in  strict  adherence  to  the  gen- 
eral plan  and  methods  pursued  in  his  editions  of 
the  other  plays  of  the  great  dramatist.  In  a 
brief  introduction  he  gives  a succinct  historical 
account  of  the  play  and  of  the  sources  of  the 
plot,  and  follows  this  by  judiciously  selected  com- 
ments from  Schlegel,  Gervinus,  Mrs.  Jameson, 
Campbell,  Ycrplanck,  and  Weiss  in  exposition, 
illustration,  or  criticism  of  the  play  or  of  par- 
ticular characters  in  it  The  same  conscientious 
care  has  been  observed  with  the  text  and  the 
same  industry  displayed  in  the  notes  that  have 
been  so  deservedly  commended  in  its  predecessors. 

If  one  should  be  led  to  infer  from  its  title  that 
The  First  Violin23  is  a history  of  the  original  of 
the  instrument  irreverently  called  a 44  fiddle,”  he 
would  be  mistaken,  and,  unless  he  were  a virtuo- 
so, agreeably  so.  Instead  it  is  a strong,  emotional 
novel,  whose  Story  is  told  in  a direct  and  straight- 
forward manner,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
single  ornamental  digression,  or  the  need  of  one, 
to  embellish  or  heighten  its  interest.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  Germany,  and  the  narrative  is  based  on 
the  fortunes  and  the  love  of  a nobleman  cast  in 
the  finest  mould  of  physical  beauty,  possessing  the 
highest  moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  and  gov- 
erned by  a sense  of  honor  which  is  chivalric  al- 
most to  Quixotism ; who  suffers  himself  to  bear 
the  stigma  of  a disgraceful  crime  in  order  to 
shield  the  memory  of  his  first  wife — a sacrifice 
which  involves  the  abdication  of  his  rank,  station, 
and  ancestral  home,  the  forfeiture  of  the  confi- 
dence and  love  of  his  family,  and  the  surrender 
of  his  only  child,  to  whom  he  is  passionately  at- 
tached. While  he  is  under  the  shadow  of  this 
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dark  cloud  he  falls  back  on  his  musical  abilities 
for  support,  and  becomes  the  “ first  violin”  of  an 
orchestra  in  one  of  the  German  towns,  in  which 
position  his  genius  as  an  artist  evokes  the  admira- 
tion, and  his  qualities  as  a man  win  the  affection, 
of  his  artist  companions.  After  the  death  of  his 
erring  wife,  an  accidental  meeting  with  a beauti- 
ful English  girl,  as  innocent  and  inexperienced  as 
she  is  lovely  and  gifted,  enables  him  to  render 
her  a service  which  first  awakens  her  gratitude 
and  then  her  love  for  him.  It  is  a case  of  love 
at  first  sight,  but  not  the  kind  that  runs  smooth. 
The  vicissitudes  and  trials  of  this  love,  the  obsta- 
cles that  stand  in  its  way,  the  invincible  faith  of 
the  heroine,  the  resolute  self-denial  of  the  hero, 
are  described  with  mingled  power  and  pathos, 
till  at  length  a fortunate  ending  is  reached  and 
both  are  made  happy.  Grafted  upon  the  story, 
and  performing  an  essential  part  in  its  move- 
ment, is  the  record  of  a manly  friendship,  which 
was  as  pure  as  it  was  true ; and  we  are  also  giv- 
en close  inside  views  of  life  in  German  musical 
circles,  its  toils,  probations,  trials,  anxieties,  jeal- 
ousies, and  triumphs. 

The  Mistletoe  Bough™  is  a collection  of  short 
original  stories,  fancifully  denominated  “ sprigs,” 
written  by  different  authors,  and  edited  by  Miss 
Braddon,  and  which,  after  the  fashion  of  some  of 
Dickens’s  Christmas  stories,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  told  by  their  several  chroniclers  for  their 
mutual  entertainment,  but,  unlike  his,  have  no 
special  bearing  on  that  delightful  season.  There 
are  eighteen  of  these  “ sprigs  ;”  one  of  them  is  a 
tale  of  temporarily  beclouded  but  ultimately  sun- 
ny and  happy  wedded  life ; several  have  the  ring 
of  the  old-fashioned  love  tale,  in  which  locksmiths 
and  other  obstacles  are  shown  to  be  ignominious 
failures ; others  are  stories  of  wonderful  escapes, 
or  of  uncanny  and  mystery-haunted  houses ; and 
others,  again,  are  tidbits  of  murder,  robbery,  mad- 
ness, and  similar  pleasing  horrors.  These  are  in- 
terspersed with  44  sprigs”  in  verse,  in  the  ballad 
or  legendary  style,  some  serio-comic,  and  some 
weirdly  in  earnest.  Though  the  stories  are  well 
adapted  to  beguile  a weary  or  tedious  hour,  they 
Lick  the  intensity,  pathos,  and  hurhanizing  influ- 
ences which  characterized  the  inimitable  Christ- 
mas tales  on  whose  model  they  are  built. 

While  Mr.  Roe’s  A Face  illumined™  adroitly 
ministers  to  the  appetite  for  romantic  fiction  that 
exists  alike  in  the  minds  of  the  44  unco  guid”  and 
the  sons  of  Belial,  he  ingeniously  compounds  for 
this  coquetry  with  the  fascinations  of  things  car- 
nal and  profane  by  arraying  his  fiction  in  a garb 
sufficiently  evangelical  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
most  austere.  The  story  revolves  around  an  ab- 
normal and  almost  nondescript  figure — a woman 
heartless,  frivolous,  selfish,  worldly,  and  vain,  who 
has  44  the  features  of  an  angel  and  the  face  of  a 
fool,”  who  has  a 44  deformed,  dwarfed,  and  con- 
temptible little  soul,”  and  who  is  that  creature 
of  conventional  society  training,  a 14  modem  and 
fashionable  Undine  who  has  never  yet  received  a 
woman’s  soul ;”  but  who  is  transfigured,  her  soul 
developed,  her  beauty  made  radiautly  noble,  and 
her  character  transformed  by  the  combined  influ- 
ences of  love  and  religion.  Although  the  story 
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pp.  53.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 

u A Face  Illumined.  By  E.  P.  Rok.  12mo,  pp.  658. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead,  and  Co. 


is  an  incongruous  medley  of  romance  and  religion, 
and  is  eminently  unsatisfactory  as  a work  of  im- 
aginative or  constructive  art,  the  freshness  and 
vigor  of  portions  of  its  narrative,  and  the  spirit 
and  variety  of  some  of  its  incidents,  compensate 
in  some  measure  for  its  abounding  crudities  and 
imperfections. 

It  would  be  supererogatory  at  this  late  day  to 
criticise  the  plan  or  to  offer  an  opinion  as  to  the 
literary  rank  of  a work  so  well  known  as  Mrs. 
Stowe’s  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  * There  are,  howev- 
er, some  features  of  the  new  and  sumptuous  edi- 
tion before  us  that  call  for  notice.  Among  these 
is  an  introduction  giving  a historical  account  of 
the  events  and  circumstances  that  caused  the 
book  to  be  written,  and  showing  how  it  was  orig- 
inally received,  and  what  has  been  its  reception 
among  the  civilized  and  uncivilized  peoples  into 
whose  languages  it  has  been  translated.  The 
introduction  also  comprises  a number  of  letters 
from  eminent  writers  and  philanthropists,  ex- 
pressing their  opinions  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
performance.  Another  valuable  feature  is  an  ex- 
tended bibliographical  account  of  the  book,  by 
George  Bullen,  Esq.,  of  the  British  Museum,  giv- 
ing a list  of  the  editions  and  translations  through 
which  it  has  passed,  and  of  the  notices  and  re- 
views of  it  which  have  appeared  in  various  coun- 
tries. 

There  is  a morbid  tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
writers  of  fiction  to  build  their  plots  on  involved 
murder  cases  in  which  suspicion  points  in  several 
directions,  often  the  most  remote  from  the  real 
criminal,  and  compromising  or  endangering  the 
I safety  of  the  innocent.  Doubtless  this  is  in  re- 
j sponse  to  a morbid  disposition  on  the  part  of 
some  readers  to  relish  novels  which  weave  the 
web  of  circumstance  around  a victim.  Novels  of 
this  kind  display  ingenuity  rather  than  invention, 
and  their  interest  depends  upon  the  success  with 
which  they  can  prolong  the  investing  doubt  and 
make  it  hard  of  solution,  and  the  skill  with  which 
they  can  create  some  imaginary  detective,  and  en- 
able him  to  ferret  out  the  real  culprit  and  rescue 
the  innocent  from  their  critical  situation.  To  this 
class  belongs  The  Leavemoorth  Case  z37  but  it  is 
just  to  say  that  it  is  as  little  sensational  and  oth- 
erwise objectionable  as  a work  of  art,  and  as  little 
obnoxious  to  criticism  on  moral  grounds,  as  the 
best  of  its  kind. 

Several  of  Mrs.  Burnett’s  earlier  love  stories, 
originally  written  for  a popular  lady’s  magazine, 
having  been  published  in  book  form  recently 
without  her  consent,  and  with  all  their  imperfec- 
tions retained,  she  has  revised  them  for  authorized 
publication,  and  three  of  them,  Lindsay's  Luck™ 
Kathleen ,®  and  Pretty  Polly  Pemberton ,*  have-been 
issued  in  a neat  and  attractive  form.  Although 

u Uncle  Tom's  Cabin ; or,  Life  among  the  Lowly.  By 
Harriet  Befouek  Stowe.  New  Edition,  with  Illnstra- 
tions,  and  a Bibliography  of  the  Work,  by  George  Bcl- 
i.kn,  Esq.,  together  witli  nn  Introductory  Account  of 
the  Work.  12mo,  pp.  629.  Boston : Ilonghton,  Os- 
good.nnd  Co. 

a7  The  Leavenworth  Case:  A Lawyer’s  Story.  By 
Anna  Katharine  Green.  12mo,  pp.  475.  New  York : 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

n Lindsay's  Luck.  By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett. 
16mo,  pp.  164.  New  York : Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

3®  Kathleen  Mavoumeen.  By  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett.  16mo,  pp.  216.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

10  Pretty  Polly  Pemberton.  Bv  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett.  16mo,  pp.  213.  New  York : Charles  Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 
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none  of  them  reveal  excellence  of  a high  order, 
they  are  all  bright,  entertaining,  and  unmistaka- 
bly clever,  and  are  interesting  besides  as  distinct- 
ly manifesting  the  germs  of  her  matured  powers 
as  a writer  of  narrative  fiction. 

The  eleventh  volume  of  Dr.  SchafFs  edition  of 
Lange's  Commentary ,31  the  last  but  one  complet- 
ing the  Old  Testament,  is  devoted  to  Isaiah.  The 
translation  is  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Naegels- 
bach,  and  was  originally  undertaken  by  Dr.  Low- 
rie,  of  Alleghany,  Pennsylvania,  and  his  colleague 
the  late  Dr.  Jacobus.  After  the  death  of  the  latter, 
whose  notes  extended  only  to  the  first  few  chap- 
ters, Dr.  Moore,  of  New  Brighton,  Pennsylvania, 
was  associated  with  Dr.  Lowrie.  His  contribution 
to  the  work  comprises  Chapters  21-30,  and  60-66, 
and  the  remainder  was  executed  by  Dr.  Lowrie. 
The  metrical  arrangement  of  the  text  is  based  upon 
the  commentary  of  Bishop  Lowth  and  the  Annota- 
ted Paragraph  Bible  of  the  London  Religious  Tract 
Society.  Besides  the  usual  textual  and  grammat- 
ical, exegetical  and  critical,  doctrinal,  ethical,  and 
homiletical  notes  and  comments  which  belong  to 
the  plan  of  this  scholarly  work,  there  is  a com- 
prehensive introduction,  in  which  a large  amount 
of  valuable  matter  is  grouped,  on  the  contempo- 
rary history  of  the  prophet,  on  his  person  and 
prophetic  labors,  on  the  literary  character  and 
the  scope  and  scheme  of  his  book,  on  its  authen- 
ticity and  integrity,  and  on  the  literature  relating 
to  it 

A number  of  articles  originally  contributed  to  the 
Princeton  Review  by  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Hodge 
have  been  collected  in  a volume,  with  the  title 
Discussions  in  Church  Polity .*  Reviewing  the 
action  of  successive  General  Assemblies,  they  give 
a narrative  of  the  proceedings,  and  discuss  the 
doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  principles  involved. 
The  discussions  cover  a wide  range,  embodying 
an  exposition  of  the  fundamental  principles  un- 
derlying the  constitution  and  composition  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  them  to  its  various  historical  conditions. 

Those  who  have  been  befogged  by  the  casuis- 
try of  materialists  and  theologians  till  the  propor- 
tions, properties,  and  functions  of  conscience  have 
been  reduced  to  a vanishing  point,  will  be  relieved 
by  learning  that  it  is  a sober,  substantive  reality, 
and  not  a myth.  They  will  be  assisted  to  this 
satisfactory  conclusion  by  a familiar  analysis  and 
exemplification  of  the  nature,  origin,  structure, 
composition,  meaning,  alliances,  operations,  and 
effects  of  conscience,  contained  in  ten  Monday 
evening  lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Joseph  Cook  in 
Boston  during  the  autumn  of  1877,  and  now  pub- 
lished in  a volume  entitled  Conscience .w  In  these 
lectures  Mr.  Cook  departs  from  the  usual  method 
of  darkening  the  subject  by  hair-splitting  rea- 

81  A Commentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures:  Critical, 
^Doctrinal,  and  Hoinileticul.  By  John  Pktrb  Lange, 
D.D.,in  Connection  with  a number  of  Eminent  Euro- 
pean Divines.  Translated  from  the  German,  and  Ed- 
ited, with  Additions,  Original  and  Selected,  by  Philip 
Schapf,  D.D.,  in  Connection  with  American  Scholars 
of  various  Evangelical  Denominations.  VoL  XL  of  the 
Old  Testament  Containing  the  Prophet  Isaiah.  8vo, 
pp.  741.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

89  Discussions  in  Church  Polity.  From  the  Contri- 
butions to  the  Princeton  Review  by  Cuablrs  Hodgk, 
D.D.  Selected  and  arranged  by  Rev.  William  Dub  ant. 
With  a Preface  by  Akouihald  Alexander  Hodgk,  D.D. 
8vo,  pp.  532.  New  York : Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

**  Conscience.  With  Preludes  on  Current  Events.  By 
Joseph  Cook.  12mo,  pp.  219.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Osgood,  and  Co. 


soning,  and  make9  it  clear  and  intelligible  in  words 
fit,  few,  and  easily  comprehended,  by  means  of  an 
analysis  that  is  singularly  searching  and  subtile, 
while  it  is  characterized  by  great  simplicity. 

A field  in  the  realm  of  classical  fable,  legend, 
mythology,  history,  and  romance  hitherto  closed 
to  the  majority  of  readers  is  opened  to  them  in 
the  Stories  from  Virgil**  by  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Church, 
just  published  in  44  Harper’s  Half-hour  Series.” 
Aside  from  the  entertainment  to  be  derived  from 
these  stories,  they  will  make  clear  to  non-classic- 
al readers  the  numerous  allusions  based  upon 
them  which  are  to  be  found  in  much  of  our  polite 
literature.  The  elegant  simplicity  and  succinct- 
ness of  their  style  also  make  them  excellent  mod- 
els for  imitation. — Of  immediate  practical  value 
is  another  of  these  convenient  volumes,  forming 
a part  of  Rev.  M.  Creighton’s  useful  series  of 
14  Epochs  of  English  History,”35  in  which  the  his- 
tory of  modern  England  is  traced  in  connected 
outline,  by  Oscar  Browning,  M.A.,  from  1820  to 
1874,  furnishing  an  intelligent  synoptical  view  of 
all  the  leading  foreign  and  domestic  events  of  that 
critical  period  in  English  annals. — Modern  fiction 
is  agreeably  represented  in  another  of  this  series 
by  Mary  Cecil  Hay’s  A Dark  Inheritance6 — a tale 
of  love  and  vicissitude  told  with  her  accustomed 
grace  and  spirit. 

Although  the  publications  bearing  upon  ceram- 
ics would  already  form  a library  formidable  in 
its  dimensions  and  respectable  in  quality,  they  are 
constantly  on  the  increase,  in  response  to  the 
growing  taste  for  the  art.  One  of  the  most  prac- 
tical of  their  number  is  a Treatise  on  China  Paint - 
ing  and  Decorative  Art,*1  by  Professor  Pi  ton,  of 
the  National  Art  Training  School  at  Philadelphia. 
The  first  division  of  this  little  manual  is  appro- 
priated to  an  exposition  of  the  theoretical  portion 
of  the  art,  aud  comprises  a consideration  of  the 
theory  of  color  and  the  law  of  complementary 
colors ; an  account  of  porcelain  and  faience,  in- 
cluding their  composition,  baking,  and  decoration ; 
remarks  on  vitritiable  colors,  fluxes,  and  tbe  ap- 
plication of  colors  and  enamels;  and  directions 
in  detail  as  to  tbe  best  methods  of  firing  and  bak- 
ing, the  application  of  gold,  and  for  the  correct 
representation  of  armorial  bearings  on  tiles  or 
porcelain.  The  second  division  is  devoted  strict- 
ly to  the  introduction  of  the  amateur  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  art,  in  a series  of  eight  exercises,  the 
text  being  assisted  by  as  many  folio  plates  of 
models  contained  in  an  accompanying  album, 
and  covering  the  following  styles : Minton  tile 
(faience),  illustrated  by  examples  of  Persian  or 
Rhodian  decoration ; Minton  tiles,  being  decora- 
tions for  a fire-place,  with  examples  of  Arabian 
decoration,  after  designs  by  Owen  Jones;  jar- 
dinieres, comprising  eight  models  in  the  Persian 
style ; and  the  decoration  of  plates,  with  or  with- 
out a border,  after  several  tasteful  models. 

Students  of  political  economy,  bankers,  and  pol- 


14  Stories  from  Virgil.  By  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Church, 
M.A.  44  Harper’s  Half-hour  Series.”  32mo,  pp.  255. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

58  Modem  England , 1820-1874.  By  Osoar  Brown- 
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106.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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iticians  will  find  Mr.  Fawcett’s  Gold  and  Debt* 
useful  for  the  large  fund  of  information  it  con- 
tains in  the  form  of  tables,  diagrams,  statements, 
and  statistics,  arranged  in  compact  form,  relative 
to  the  financial  questions  of  the  day.  The  book 
is  not  conceived  or  written  in  special  advocacy  of 
any  theoretical  scheme  for  ameliorating  our  finan- 
cial troubles,  but  is  intended  as  a hand-book  of 
precise  information  on  the  following  subjects: 
the  dollar  and  other  units ; paper  money ; gold  and 
silver  in  the  United  States  and  Europe ; coin  and 
paper  money  in  the  world ; the  ratio  of  national 
revenues  to  volume  of  money ; values  of  the  pre- 
cious metals;  suspensions  of  specie  payments; 
prices  of  commodities ; national  debts,  etc.  A 
large  portion  of  the  volume  is  given  to  a digest 
of  the  monetary  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  a body  of  reference  tables  showing  the  prices 
of  coins  and  monetary  units  of  all  nations  during 
the  past  fifty-four  years. 

Notwithstanding  the  floridity  of  its  style  and  a 
tendency  to  diffuseness,  Dr.  Mathews’s  Oratory 
and  OratoriP  is  an  exceedingly  instructive  and  en- 
tertaining book.  Its  object  is  a laudable  one : to 
call  attention  to  and  emphasize  the  value  of  or- 
atorical studies  in  our  country,  and  to  impress 
upon  those  who  are  ambitious  of  excellence  in 
this  grand  art  that  eminence  in  it  can  be  attain- 
ed only  after  a long  and  severe  apprenticeship,  at 
the  expense  of  a conscientious  training  and  prep- 
aration for  its  practical  exercise,  through  the  cul- 
ture of  the  memory,  the  judgment,  and  the  fancy, 
and  by  diligently  and  laboriously  laying  up  large 
stores  of  various  and  exact  knowledge.  Among 
the  subjects  treated  upon  with  fullness  and  en- 
thusiasm, and  also  with  sense  and  ability,  are  the 
power,  influence,  and  qualifications  of  the  orator ; 
the  trials  and  helps  of  the  orator;  the  tests  of 
eloquence;  political,  forensic,  and  pulpit  orators ; 
and  oratorical  culture.  The  positions  advanced 
in  the  chapters  on  these  topics  are  enforced  and 
illustrated  by  a multiplicity  of  parallels,  compar- 
isons, and  contrasts  instituted  between  orators  of 
established  renown ; and  the  whole  is  enlivened 
by  anecdotes  descriptive  of  the  modes  of  prepa- 
ration, the  effective  peculiarities,  the  characteris- 
tics of  style  and  manner,  of  matter  and  temper- 
ament, of  all  the  masters  of  eloquence  in  ancient 
and  modem  times. 

As  we  write,  the  department  of  children’s  books 
is  rosy  with  holiday  cheer.  Foremost  among  them 
comes  that  immortal  classic  of  the  nursery,  Moth- 
er Goose'*  Melodies  (Houghton,  Osgood,  and  Co.), 
which  has  beguiled  the  tears,  soothed  the  slum- 
bers, quickened  the  fancy,  and  brightened  the  joys 
of  childhood  for  many  generations.  Resplendent 
in  green  and  gold,  brimful  of  the  familiar  old  dit- 
ties, adorned  with  quaint  full-page  illustrations  in 
color,  it  is  a volume  to  win  a child’s  heart. — Anoth- 
er attractive  volume  for  children  is  Mr.  Aldrich’s 
spirited  translation  of  Bedollierre’s  gleesome  story 
of  Mother  Michel  and  her  Cat  (Houghton,  Osgood, 
and  Co.),  illustrated  by  a variety  of  ingeniously 
grotesque  silhouettes,  the  whole  brimming  over 
with  fun  and  frolic. — The  musical  tastes  of  the 
little  folk  and  the  pleasure  of  the  entire  house- 
hold are  ministered  to  by  a number  of  songs  by 


*•  Gold  and  Debt  An  American  Hand-Book  of  Fi- 
nance. By  W.  L.  Fawcett.  Second  Edition.  12mo, 
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w Oratory  and  Orators.  By  Wit.lt am  Mathews, 
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Elizabeth  P.  Goodrich,  by  whom  they  are  also 
set  to  music  and  gathered  into  a book,  entitled 
The  Young  Folks'  Opera  (Lee  and  Shepard),  and 
in  which  only  simple  scenes  and  thoughts,  holiday 
fancies,  vacation  adventures,  and  pictures  of  child- 
life  have  place.  The  words  and  the  music  were 
written  for  each  other,  and  both  are  of  a kind  to 
delight  the  young,  while  they  refine  their  taste  and 
educate  their  sentiments. — Miss  Alcott’s  Under 
the  Lilacs  (Roberts  Brothers)  is  one  of  the  best 
boys’  and  girls’  stories  that  has  yet  flowed  from 
her  facile  pen.  The  wonderful  dog  and  his  mas- 
ter the  runaway  circus  boy,  who  figure  in  its 
pages  and  divide  the  interest  with  their  kind- 
hearted  girl  friends  Bab  and  Betty,  and  a charm- 
ing Lady  Bountiful,  will  strike  the  fancy  of  all 
genuine  boys  and  girls,  and  set  theii;  thoughts  as 
well  as  their  tongues  industriously  at  work. — Boys, 
especially  those  who  enjoy  practical  jokes  and 
tricks,  and  who  think  it  the  height  of  fun  to  get 
into  all  sorts  of  scrapes,  will  greatly  relish  Mr. 
Shillaber’s  story  of  the  birds  of  like  feather  with 
themselves,  which  he  entitles  Ike  Partington  and 
his  Friends  (Lee  and  Shepard);  and  unless  we 
greatly  mistake,  their  sage  fathers  and  mothers 
will  as  greatly  enjoy  the  new  instances  of  Mrs. 
Partington’s  exquisitely  malaprop  sayings  that  are 
freely  sprinkled  over  this  veracious  chronicle  of 
the  doings  of  her  mischievous  son. — Sophie  May’s 
story  of  Judge  Pitcher’s  twins,  who,  because  they 
were  the  youngest  of  seven,  were  styled  JUttle 
Pitchers  (Lee  and  Shepard),  is  bright  and  simple 
in  style,  and  interspersed  with  incidents  calcu- 
lated to  amuse  very  young  children,  and  to  make 
a wholesome  impression  upon  them. — In  a graver 
vein,  and  suited  to  children  of  a larger  growth,  is 
Mr.  Sewall’s  tale  Angelo , the  Circus  Boy  (J.  B. 
Lippincott  and  Co.).  Though  its  tendency  is  to 
make  the  young  reader  thoughtful,  it  is  not  a book 
of  the  insipid  goody-good  kind,  but  wisely  recog- 
nizes and  in  a harmless  way  fraternizes  with  the 
old  Adam  that  is  always  present  in  boy  nature, 
that  it  may  the  better  help  to  switch  it  off  on  the 
safe  track  of  right  thinking  and  doing. — Lest 
young  readers  should  experience  a surfeit  of  story- 
telling fiction,  a more  solid  entertainment  may  be 
found  for  them  in  Miss  Kirkland’s  comprehensive 
Short  History  of  France  for  Young  People  (Jansen, 
M‘Clurg,  and  Co.),  in  which  the  authentic  history 
of  that  great  nation  is  cleverly  outlined  from  the 
earliest  period  until  the  establishment  of  the  Third 
Republic  in  1870. — It  is  not  to  be  surmised,  how- 
ever, that  entertainment  for  children  must  be 
dry,  hard,  or  repulsive  to  their  taste  in  order  to 
be  solid  and  not  tending  to  satiety.  The  wise 
mean  is  to  see  to  it  that  while  their  food  is  solid, 
wholesome,  and  nutritious,  it  shall  also  be  tooth- 
some and  relishing.  Few  caterers  for  the  young 
have  exhibited  a sounder  discyetion  in  this  respect 
than  the  author  of  The  Bodleys  on  Wheels  (Hough- 
ton, Osgood,  and  Co.).  In  this  genial  volume  the 
eye  and  the  mind  are  simultaneously  instructed 
and  delighted — the  former  by  the  excellent  and 
abundant  illustrations  that  are  set  before  it,  and 
the  latter  by  the  copious  store  of  information 
which  it  dispenses  in  the  fields  of  legend,  tradi- 
tion, history,  travel,  and  adventure,  and  by  its  in- 
teresting descriptions  of  useful  callings  and  in- 
dustries, all  of  which  it  binds  together  in  a nar- 
rative that  is  redolent  of  the  social  atmosphere 
of  home,  and  that  sparkles  with  poetry,  humor, 
and  innocent  gayety. 
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Astronomy.— In  the  Vierteljahrsschrift  der  As- 
Iron.  Gesellschaft  Dr.  Gyld6n  has  a note  on  the 
mean  parallax  of  a star  of  the  first  magnitude. 
He  lays  it  down  as  a principle,  for  the  present  at 
least,  that  the  distance  of  a star  is  not  only  to 
be  considered  as  connected  with  its  brightness, 
but  also  with  its  proper  motion.  As  a hypothesis 
to  start  from,  the  parallax  (p)  of  a star  of  nth 
magnitude  with  a proper  motion  s is  assumed  to 
be  expressed  by  p**(Pxs)-h(on  X Mn\  in  which 
on  is  the  mean  apparent  motion  of  nth  magnitude 
stars,  and  Mn  the  mean  distance  of  such  stars 
estimated  from  their  brightness  alone.  When 
M—\,  p becomes  the  mean  parallax  of  a first 
magnitude  star.  The  data  in  the  case  are  the  ob- 
served parallaxes  and  proper  motions  of  sixteen 
stars.  In  so  small  a number  of  cases  the  value 
of  P (sought)  may  vary  considerably,  according 
as  we  change  the  data.  Using  the  data  given  by 
all  the  sixteen  stars,  and  combining  these  in  dif- 
ferent wrays,  the  value  of  P resulting  varies  be- 
tween 0.048"  and  0.062".  Omitting  a Centauri, 
Arcturus,  and  Sirius,  which  have  unusually  large 
proper  motions,  the  result  for  P is  0.086" ; or 
omitting  all  first  magnitude  Btars,  P is  0.083". 
If  all  stars  having  proper  motions  greater  than 
2"  are  omitted,  P is  0.084".  Dr.  Gyld6n  is  in- 
clined to  consider  the  result  0.08"  to  be  near 
the  truth,  and  to  consider  the  formula  above  as 
expressing  something  like  the  true  relation  be- 
tween distance,  apparent  stellar  magnitude,  and 
proper  motion.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  re- 
sult of  Dr.  C.  A.  F.  Peters’s  research  on  this  point 
gave  jP=0.  102"  ±0.026".  There  is  a substantial 
agreement  in  the  two  results,  which  is  a confirma- 
tion of  Gyld6n’s  formula. 

Encke’s  comet  was  discovered  by  Mr.  J.  Teb- 
butt,  at  Windsor,  New  South  Wales,  August  3, 
1878,  with  a 4+inch  refractor.  It  was  pretty 
bright,  and  2'  in  diameter. 

The  results  of  the  photographic  determination 
of  the  solar  parallax  from  British  transit  of  Ve- 
nus parties  have  been  published.  The  conclusion 
drawn  by  Captain  Tupman,  under  whose  charge 
the  reductions  were  made,  is  that  “ the  discord- 
ances are  of  such  magnitude  as  to  forbid  the  em- 
ployment of  the  measures  in  the  determination 
of  the  solar  parallax,”  and  that  “ these  discord- 
ances support  the  decision  of  the  American  Com- 
mission that  the  photographic  diameter  of  the 
sun  can  not  be  relied  on  when  accuracy  is  re- 
quired.” The  photographs  were  twice  measured, 
and  the  resulting  parallaxes  were:  Burton,  w= 
8.26"—  0.021  (dR-\-dr);  Tupman,  7t=8.08"— 
0.040  (<ftf+<Jr),  dli  and  dr  being  unknown  cor- 
rections to  the  diameters  of  the  sun  and  Venus. 

Professor  S.  P.  tikngley,  director  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Observatory,  has  just  started  on  a voyage 
to  Europe,  being  commissioned  by  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey  to  make  observations  to  serve 
as  a standard  of  comparison  in  determining  the 
requisites  for  astronomical  stations  in  our  own 
territory.  The  inquiry  will  have  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  effects  of  different  elevations  and 
atmospheric  conditions  upon  the  fitness  of  various 
localities  for  the  practical  work  of  astronomy. 
Professor  Langley  goes  direct  to  Paris,  and  thence 
to  Italy.  The  trip  will  include  an  ascent  of  Mount 
Etna.  He  takes  with  him  a 3-inch  Clark  tele- 


ntiiic  Utrori). 

scope ; with  this  he  will  examine  various  test  ob- 
jects at  stations  in  Europe.  On  his  return  to  the 
United  States  he  will  visit  different  places  in  the 
West,  and,  usiug  the  same  telescope  and  the  same 
test  objects,  he  will  be  able  to  intelligently  and 
systematically  compare  the  various  stations  visit- 
ed in  respect  to  their  purely  astronomical  condi- 
tions. 

The  longitude  expedition  under  Lieutenant 
Commander  F.  M.  Green,  U.S.N.,  has  returned  to 
the  United  States.  He  has  determined  the  longi- 
tudes (by  telegraph)  which  are  numbered  in  the 
following  list  of  stations: 

1.  Lisbon — Madeira. 

2.  Madeira — St.  Vincent 

3.  St.  Vincent — Pernambuco. 

a.  Pernambuco — Port  Spain,  Trinidad. 

b.  Pernambuco— Rio  de  Janeiro. 

(a  and  b could  not  be  done  on  account  of  the 
breaking  of  the  cables.) 

4.  Rio— Monte-Video. 

6.  Monte- Video — Buenos  Ayres. 

c.  Buenos  Ayres — Cordoba. 

d.  Cordoba — Santiago  de  Chile. 

(c  and  d have  been  done  by  Dr.  Gould.) 

South  America  is  thus  connected  telegraphical- 
ly with  Europe — an  important  work.  The  next 
step  is  to  connect  Panama  with  Santiago,  and 
thus  practically  to  join  South  America  with  Wash- 
ington. 

Among  the  noteworthy  publications  called  forth 
by  the  recent  solar  eclipse  are  two  in  the  Novem- 
ber (1878)  number  of  the  Princeton  Review,  by 
Professor  Newcomb  and  Professor  C.  A.  Young. 
The  first  deals  with  the  present  state  of  our  act- 
ual knowledge  of  the  sun,  and  the  second  gives 
a very  full  account  of  the  special  work  done  at 
the  1878  eclipse. 

The  Greenwich  Observatory  has  been  engaged 
for  some  years  in  the  determination  of  the  mo- 
tions of  stars  in  the  line  of  sight,  spectroscopic- 
ally. In  the  Monthly  Notices  R.  A.  8.  for  1878, 
Vol.  38,  No.  9,  Mr.  Christie  has  given  his  results 
for  fifty-one  stars  in  detail  and  in  tabular  form. 
The  table  gives  the  name  of  each  star,  its  veloci- 
ty of  recession  ( + ) or  approach  ( — ) in  miles  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Huggins  and  to  the  measures  made 
at  Greenwich  with  two  spectroscopes — a ten-prism 
spectroscope  (I.)  and  a half-prism  spectroscope 
(II.).  The  principal  results  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


Star. 

Unreins. 

I. 

n. 

/9  Orlonis 

-1 

f-15 

- 

bl» 

+21 

a Orionls 

- 

-22 

- 

-IT 

+22 

Sirius 

- 

-18-22 

- 

-22 

+26 

Castor 

- 

-23-28 

- 

(-24 

+85 

Pollux 

-42 

_ 

-46 

-21 

Regulu* 

+11-17 

+31 

+22 

Arcturus 

-65 

- 

-41 

-18 

a Cygnl 

-82 

- 

-41 

In  Physics , an  article  has  appeared  in  Nature 
upon  the  science  of  easy-chairs,  in  which  the  phys- 
iology of  fatigue  and  of  the  positions  facilitating 
subsequent  rest  are  discussed  at  some  length. 
The  cause  of  fatigue  being  the  accumulation  with- 
in the  muscle  of  the  waste  products  which  result 
from  the  oxidation  which  develops  its  force,  these 
products  must  be  removed  in  order  to  rest  the 
muscle.  This  removal  is  effected  partially  by  the 
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circulation,  but  also  by  the  muscular  fasciae,  which 
act  like  a pumping  apparatus,  forcing  the  waste 
products  into  the  lymphatics,  and  so  into  the  gen- 
eral circulation.  The  article  concludes,  therefore, 
that  for  an  easy-chair  to  be  perfect  it  ought  not 
only  to  provide  for  complete  relaxation  of  the 
muscles,  for  flexion  and  consequent  laxity  of  the 
joints,  but  also  for  the  easy  return  of  blood  and 
lymph,  not  merely  by  the  posture  of  the  limbs 
themselves,  but  by  equable  support  and  pressure 
against  as  great  a surface  of  the  limbs  as  possi- 
ble. It  is  interesting  consequently  to  notice  how 
these  requirements  are  all  fulfilled  by  the  chair 
in  the  shape  of  a straggling  W,  which  the  languor 
consequent  upon  a relaxing  climate  has  taught 
the  natives  of  India  to  make,  and  which  is  known 
all  over  the  civilized  world. 

Kraewitsch  has  modified  the  suggestion  of  Men- 
delejeff  in  regard  to  barometers,  and  has  applied 
it  to  portable  instruments  of  this  sort.  In  place 
of  the  long  capillary  tube  which  the  latter  used 
to  extend  his  barometer,  and  through  which  the 
air  is  expelled,  Kraewitsch  makes  the  top  of  his 
barometer  tube  end  in  a small  siphon  manometer, 
the  tube  being  capillary.  If  air  remain  in  the  ba- 
rometer chamber,  the  tube  is  suitably  inclined, 
and  the  mercury  rises  and  drives  the  air  through 
the  capillary  recurved  tube  into  the  closed  limb. 
The  mercury  which  remains  in  the  capillary  tube 
acts  like  a valve,  and  prevents  the  return  of  the 
air  into  the  barometer. 

Bichat  has  proposed  a simple  and  easily  con- 
structed apparatus  for  measuring  approximately 
the  velocity  of  sound,  as  a lecture  experiment.  A 
tube  of  sheet-tin  ten  meters  long  is  made  in  the 
form  of  a U,  with  its  ends  near  each  other.  Over 
one  end  is  stretched  a rubber  membrane,  and  the 
other  is  closed  by  a cork  through  which  passes  a 
glass  tube,  by  which  this  end  may  be  connected 
through  a rubber  tube  with  one  of  Marey’s  man- 
ometric  capsules.  Near  the  former  end  is  an 
opening  in  the  tube,  which  by  means  of  a similar 
cork  and  tube  is  connected  with  a second  Marey’s 
capsule.  These  capsules  arc  placed  in  front  of 
a blackened  cylinder  so  that  the  styles  upon  the 
ends  of  their  levers  shall  trace  lines  upon  the 
cylinder  when  it  is  turned.  By  the  side  of  these 
levers  is  placed  a tuning-fork  giving  a hundred 
vibrations  per  second,  which  records  its  trace  also 
upon  the  cylinder.  The  experiment  is  made  in 
the  following  way : A slight  blow  is  given  by  the 
hand  upon  the  membrane,  the  cylinder  being  turn- 
ed at  the  same  time.  The  styles  of  the  two  cap- 
sules register  the  moment  of  starting  and  arriving 
of  the  impulse,  and  that  of  the  fork  gives  the  in- 
terval of  time  between  them.  With  a ten-meter 
tube  this  time  is  that  of  three  vibrations  of  the 
fork,  or  three-hundredths  of  a second.  Hence 
the  velocity  of  sound  is  333.3  meters  per  second. 
With  two  similar  tubes  the  velocities  in  two  dif- 
ferent gases,  such  as  air  and  hydrogen,  for  ex- 
ample, may  be  compared. 

Alluard  has  described  a new  condensing  hy- 
grometer similar  in  principle  to  that  of  Regnault, 
but  having  two  points  of  difference  which  the 
author  considers  manifest  advantages.  These 
are,  1st,  the  portion  of  the  hygrometer  on  which 
the  deposited  dew  is  observed  is  a plane  surface 
of  polished  silver  or  gilded  brass ; 2d,  this  plane 
surface  is  surrounded  by  a similar  surface  of  pol- 
ished silver  or  gilded  brass,  which  is  nowhere  in 
contact  with  it,  and  which,  as  it  is  never  cooled, 


always  preserves  its  lustre.  The  deposit  of  dew 
is  observed  so  readily  upon  this  flat  plate  that 
there  is  scarcely  an  appreciable  difference  be- 
tween the  readings  at  which  the  dew  is  deposited 
and  that  at  which  it  disappears.  The  apparatus 
has  been  given  a form  much  more  convenient 
than  that  of  Regnault,  though  it  is  used  in  the 
same  way.  The  air  may  be  aspirated  or  forced 
through  it. 

Cornu  has  given  a preliminary  note  oy  the  re- 
sults of  his  researches  upon  the  ultra-violet  spec- 
trum in  continuation  of  those  of  Angstrom.  He 
divides  his  paper  into  two  parts,  the  one  compris- 
ing that  portion  observable  with  ordinary  spec- 
troscopes with  glass  prisms,  the  second  extending 
much  beyond  this,  observable  photographically 
by  means  of  a spectroscope  with  quartz  lenses 
and  an  Iceland  spar  prism.  The  former  extends 
from  the  line  h ! with  a wave  length  of  410.10,  to 
the  line  0 with  a wave  length  of  343.97.  The 
latter  extends  from  O to  the  line  U,  whose  wave 
length  is  294.80.  Up  to  S the  lines  were  seen  by 
direct  solar  light,  using  a reflecting  grating.  Be- 
yond this  their  identity  with  lines  in  the  iron 
spectrum  was  established,  and  then  these  latter 
were  measured.  In  studying  the  composition  of 
this  absorbing  layer  to  which  the  dark  lines  in 
the  ultra-violet  region  are  due,  Cornu  observes 
that  iron  takes  the  first  place,  then  come  nickel 
and  magnesium,  calcium,  aluminum,  sodium,  and 
hydrogen,  and  finally  manganese,  cobalt,  titanium, 
chromium,  and  tin.  Hence  his  conclusion  that 
the  position  and  the  relative  intensity  of  the  dark 
lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  are  explicable  by  the 
action  of  an  absorbing  layer  existing  on  the  sun — 
a layer  the  composition  of  which  is  analogous  to 
that  of  volatilized  aerolites.  This  enormous  lay- 
er of  iron  vapor  may  exert  an  appreciable  mag- 
netic effect  even  upon  the  earth,  producing  the 
diurnal  variations. 

Petrouschewsky  has  communicated  to  the 
Physical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg  the  results  of 
some  experiments  upon  the  electric  light  made 
with  the  Siemens-Alteneck  machine.  Simultane- 
ous measurements  were  made  of  the  light  with  a 
Foucault  photometer,  of  the  radiated  heat  with  a 
thermopile,  of  the  current  strength  with  a galva- 
nometer, supplemented  by  the  voltameter,  and  of 
the  power  consumed  with  a Morin’s  dynamom- 
eter. The  figures  obtained  show  that  the  ma- 
chine consumed  from  3.1  to  10.5  horse-powers, 
gave  a mean  current  which  decomposed  400  milli- 
grams of  w ater  per  minute,  and  produced  a light 
varying  from  4800  to  9600  candles.  The  mini- 
mum light  obtained  was  1000  candles,  and  the 
maximum  14,800  candles. 

On  the  question  of  the  cost  of  the  electric  light, 
Engineering  gives  some  facts  with  reference  to 
the  Jablochkoff  candle.  The  cost  of  sixteen 
Jablochkoff  candles  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  is 
given  as  about  $2  10  per  hour.  The  light  from 
these  sixteen  candles  is  estimated  by  the  company 
as  equal  to  1600  gas  jets,  each  burning  3$  cubic 
feet  per  hour,  or  6000  cubic  feet  in  all.  Sinoe 
gas  in  Paris  costs  the  public  about  $1  70,  and 
the  city  one-half  this,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  that 
the  cost  of  the  gas  required  to  give  the  same 
amount  of  light  as  the  Jablochkoff  candles  gave 
for  $2  10  per  hour,  would  be  $10  25  to  the  pub- 
lic and  half  this  to  the  city.  In  London,  where 
gas  is  only  75  cents,  the  cost  per  hour  would  be 
$4  50  for  this  amount  of  light. 
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Stearns,  so  well  known  for  his  connection  with 
the  duplex  systems  of  land  telegraphy,  has  now 
succeeded  in  duplexing  the  Atlantic  cable,  there- 
by sending  two  messages  in  opposite  directions 
at  the  same  time,  and  doubliug  the  capacity  of 
the  cable.  The  essence  of  duplex  telegraphy  is 
to  obtain  an  electrical  balance  round  on  the  line 
such  that  the  sending  instrument  is  not  affected 
by  currents  circulating  round  it  coming  from  the 
sending ^end,  but  only  by  currents  received  from 
the  opposite  end,  and  vice  versa.  Hence  if  the 
balance  be  once  obtained,  double  transmission  is 
possible.  Tli is  balance  Stearns  has  succeeded  in 
obtaining  by  the  use  of  his  system  as  applied  to 
land  lines,  and  without  the  aid  of  the  additional 
arrangements  of  artificial  condensers  used  by  Dr. 
Muirhea'd.  The  cable  used  was  the  Anglo-Amer- 
ican. 

In  Chemistry , quite  a number  of  new  elements 
have  been  discovered.  The  first  was  announced 
in  July  by  Lawrence  Smith,  having  been  discov- 
ered in  the  mineral  samarskite  from  North  Caro- 
lina ; he  has  called  it  mosandrum , and  has  classed 
it  with  the  cerium  group.  The  second  was  an- 
nounced on  October  14  by  Delafontaine.  It  also 
is  from  samarskite,  and  is  distinguished  very 
sharply  by  the  absorption  spectrum  of  its  concen- 
trated solutions.  He  names  it  philippium , and 
assigns  to  it  an  atomic  weight  of  90  to  95.  The 
third  was  described  also  in  October— on  the  2 2d 
— by  Marignac,  and  was  obtained  from  the  min- 
eral gadolinite.  The  name  given  to  it  is  ytter- 
bium, as  it  recalls  at  once  yttrium  and  erbium  by 
its  properties.  Its  atomic  weight  is  115.  The 
fourth  was  announced  on  the  28th  of  October  by 
Delafontaine  as  existing  in  samarskite.  It  also 
was  detected  by  the  spectroscope.  It  is  called 
decipium,  from  decipiens  (deceiving),  and  has  an 
atomic  weight  of  about  122.  According  to  Dela- 
fontaine, samarskite  contains  the  earths  yttria, 
erbio,  terbia,  philippia,  dccipia,  thoria,  didymia, 
and  eeria.  He  rejects  the  mosandrum  of  Smith, 
and  affirms  mosandria  to  be  identical  with  terbia. 

Clarke  has  experimented  upon  the  estimation 
of  mercury  by  the  electrolytic  method  with  quite 
satisfactory  results.  The  solution  of  the  mercury 
salt,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  placed  in 
a platinum  vessel  connected  with  the  zinc  pole  of 
a carbon  battery  of  six  cells.  A piece  of  plati- 
num foil  is  dipped  in  the  liquid,  being  placed  in 
connection  with  the  carbon  pole.  A mercurous 
salt  is  at  first  precipitated,  but  this  is  gradually 
reduced,  until  at  the  end  of  an  hour  it  is  com- 
pletely converted  into  metal.  This  is  separated 
from  the  solution,  washed,  dried,  and  weighed. 

Hofmann  has  noticed  the  curious  fact  that 
when  zinc  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  ex- 
plosions often  take  place  on  the  surface  of  the 
liquid.  These  he  explains  by  supposing  that  the 
gas  in  its  evolution  throws  up  small  portions  of 
zinc  rendered  porous  by  the  action  of  the  acid, 
and  that  these  finely  divided  particles  coming  in 
contact  with  the  air  act  like  spongy  platinum, 
and  cause  the  explosion. 

List  has  succeeded  in  forming  a series  of  com- 
pounds analogous  to  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  but 
in  which  the  ferrous  oxide  is  replaced  by  magne- 
sium, zinc,  calcium,  barium,  manganous,  cuprous, 
nickclous,  and  lead  oxides  respectively.  The  prep- 
aration was  effected  in  the  wet  way,  and  the  com- 
pounds were  all  magnetic. 

Gladstone  and  Tribe  have  been  led  to  compare 


the  reducing  action  of  the  occluded  hydrogen  in 
palladium  and  platinum  with  that  of  the  copper- 
zinc  couple.  Copper-hydrogen  and  carbon-hydro- 
gen  were  also  tried.  They  conclude  that  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  so-called  nascent  hydrogen  is  due  to 
its  being  occluded  by  the  metal  in  contact  with 
which  it  is  set  free  in  all  cases  where  its  power  is 
thus  exerted. 

Antkt'opoloyy. — Quite  an  absorbing  interest 
was  awakened  in  tracing  the  source  of  aboriginal 
stone  implements  by  the  work  of  Dr.  Fischer  on 
jadeite,  which  appeared  a year  or  two  since.  Dr. 
Fischer  became  convinced  by  his  researches  that 
American  archaeologists  would  do  well  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  our  great  government  sur- 
veys in  locating  quarries  of  obsidian,  jasper,  pipe- 
stone,  soap-stone,  mica,  and  other  minerals  ear- 
nestly sought  after  by  the  ancient  aborigines.  In 
answer  to  this  request,  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes,  the  dis- 
tinguished artist  of  the  Hayden  Survey,  sends  us 
the  following  note : 

44  The  most  extensive  deposits  of  obsidian  yet 
known  in  this  country  were  found  last  summer  in 
the  Yellowstone  Park.  Arrow  points  and  flakes 
of  obsidian  had  previously  been  collected  in  the 
various  valleys  about  the  sources  of  the  Missouri 
and  Snake  rivers,  but  the  source  of  supply  was 
unknown.  Near  the  head  of  the  middle  fork  of 
Gardiner’s  River,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
Park,  deposits  of  this  rock  nearly  600  feet  in 
thickness  and  of  unknown  horizontal  extent 
were  found.  In  making  examinations  of  the 
strata  at  this  point  I noticed  the  occurrence  of 
great  numbers  of  flakes  of  obsidian.  These  are 
most  plentiful  along  an  old  Indian  trail,  and  after 
a careful  search  nearly  a dozen  more  or  less  per- 
fect implements  were  obtained.  Among  these 
was  a beautiful  leaf-shaped  specimen  3 inches 
wide  and  4 inches  long,  also  a conical  or  pyra- 
midal object  that  is  probably  a scraper.  The 
base  of  the  last  named  is  2$  inches  in  diameter, 
and  is  nearly  circular.  Its  length  is  1}  inches, 
and  the  flaked  surfaces  extend  from  the  base  to 
the  irregular  apex.  These  implements  show  little 
or  no  evidence  of  having  been  used.  There  were 
also  a number  of  rude  and  apparently  unfinished 
implements,  as  well  as  fragments.  The  quanti- 
ties of  flaked  fragments  indicate  that  a great 
deal  of  the  implement-making  material  has  been 
procured  here  by  the  savage  tribes.  Mining  was 
quite  unnecessary,  as  inexhaustible  supplies  of  the 
finest  obsidian  lie  in  fragments  on  the  surface.” 

Mr.  George  Shoemaker,  of  Georgetown,  D.C., 
has  discovered  a fine  aboriginal  soap-stone  quarry 
on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac,  near  the 
Chain  Bridge.  This  is  the  third  quarry  of  this 
kind  which  has  come  to  light  near  Washington. 

So  much  attention  has  been  given  to  Colonel 
Mallery’s  Nashville  paper  on  the  alleged  decrease 
of  population  among  the  North  American  Indi- 
ans that  we  are  likely  to  have  a recurrence  of  the 
44  three  black  crows.”  The  latest  publications,  in 
their  zeal  to  do  the  colonel  justice,  are  in  danger 
of  doing  him  harm  by  making  him  say  that  there 
never  has  been  any  diminution  in  our  Indians. 
To  show  what  he  really  did  say,  we  quote  the 
closing  paragraph  of  the  paper  read  before  the 
American  Association  in  1877  : 44  The  conclusions 
submitted  are  that  the  native  population  of  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  United  States  at  its  dis- 
covery has  been  wildly  overestimated ; that  while 
many  of  its  component  bodies  have  diminished 
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or  been  destroyed  by  oppression  and  violence, 
their  loss  has  been  in  large  part  compensated  by 
gain  among  others ; that  the  4 blight’  and  ‘ with- 
ering,’ or  ferae  natures  theory,  i9  proved  absolutely 
false ; and  that  though  some  temporary  retrogra- 
dation  must  always  be  expected  among  individual 
tribes  at  the  crisis  of  their  transition  from  sav- 
agery and  barbarism  to  more  civilized  habits,  yet 
now  the  number  of  our  Indians  is  on  the  increase, 
and  will  naturally  so  continue,  unless  repressed 
by  causes  not  attributable  to  civilization,  but  to 
criminal  misgovernment,  until  their  final  absorp- 
tion into  the  wondrous  amalgam  of  all  earth’s 
people,  which  the  destiny  of  this  country  may  pos- 
sibly effect.” 

We  frequently  hear,  in  conversing  upon  the  an- 
tiquities of  America,  such  remarks  as  this : 44  What 
a pity  something  can  not  be  done  to  preserve 
these  monuments !”  It  may  serve  to  show  the 
feasibility  of  accomplishing  this  if  we  turn  to 
Denmark,  where  a scheme  for  the  conservation 
of  antiquities  and  national  monuments  has  been 
in  operation  for  many  years.  The  Danish  law  of 
1737  claims  for  the  crown,  what  immemorial  cus- 
tom had  established,  all  treasures  or  deposits  of 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  objects ; and  the  finder 
was  bound  on  certain  penalties  to  hand  over  to 
the  treasury  whatever  he  had  discovered.  But 
as  many  things  were  secretly  consigned  to  the 
melting-pot  under  this  old  regime,  in  1752  an  or- 
dinance was  passed  which,  while  it  claimed  for 
the  crown  as  before  all  danefae  (property  of  the 
dead),  allowed  him  full  pay  for  the  metal,  and  a 
small  honorarium  for  his  trouble.  The  remune- 
ration always  accrues  to  the  finder,  except  when 
the  owner  of  the  soil  has  at  his  own  expense  made 
excavations  for  the  purpose  of  finding  treasure. 

In  1807  the  Danish  government  established  a 
commission  for  the  preservation  of  antiquities. 
This  commission  was  replaced  in  1849  by  a com- 
mittee of  two  directors.  In  1866  the  two  offices, 
with  those  of  the  historic  and  ethnographic  col- 
lections, were  united  in  one,  under  the  direction 
of  one  man,  Professor  Worsaae.  The  law,  to  ac- 
complish any  good  in  our  country,  should  be  very 
carefully  framed,  so  as  to  appeal  to  the  sense  of 
propriety  of  those  whose  property  it  sought  to 
control.  The  reckless  destruction  of  remains  and 
the  wholesale  shipment  of  relics  abroad  are  cer- 
tainly things  greatly  to  be  deprecated. 

On  the  16th  of  August  the  Congr&s  Interna- 
tional des  Sciences  Anthropologiques  was  opened 
in  Paris  in  connection  with  the  International  Ex- 
position. Dr.  Paul  Broca  in  his  opening  address 
called  attention  to  the  rapidity  with  which  anthro- 
pology had  passed  among  the  exact  sciences: 
“ Ce  qui  fait  la  force  de  cette  science,  ce  qui  lui 
permis  de  passer  rapidement  de  1’enfance  & la 
maturity,  e’est  l’emploi  des  m^thodes  rigoureuses 
d’observation.”  Dr.  Thulie,  president  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Council  of  Paris,  made  a report  upon  an- 
thropological societies  and  anthropological  instruc- 
tion. Dr.  Paul  Topinard,  professor  in  the  School 
of  Anthropology,  made  a report  on  anatomical, 
biological,  and  pathological  anthropology.  M. 
Girard  de  Rialle  made  a report  upon  the  ethnol- 
ogy of  Europe,  Western  Asia,  and  America.  Dr. 
Bordier  reported  upon  the  ethnology  of  Eastern 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Oceanica ; Professor  G.  de  Mor- 
tillet  reported  upon  palaeo-ethnology,  especially 
with  reference  to  geological  time ; M.  fimilo  Car- 
tailhac  upon  the  neolithic  period , and  M.  E.  Chan- 


tre  upon  the  period  of  bronze  and  the  first  age 
of  iron.  Dr.  Chervin  made  a report  on  demog- 
raphy in  its  relations  to  anthropology.  All  pa- 
pers offered  were  read  at  least  by  title,  and  will 
be  published  in  extenso  in  connection  with  the  re- 
port of  the  Exposition.  Certainly  no  work  has 
ever  appeared  on  anthropology  which  has  excited 
so  much  interest  as  will  be  awakened  by  these 
volumes. 

Students  of  Zoology  will  be  interested  in  Wal- 
lace’s Tropical  Nature , which  presents  a general 
sketch  of  tropical  life,  particularly  animals.  An- 
imal life  is  more  abundant  and  with  a greater 
variation  in  species  than  in  the  temperate  zones, 
many  groups — as  butterflies,  parrots,  humming- 
birds, apes  and  monkeys,  lizards,  frogs,  and 
snakes — being  pre-eminently  tropical.  The  rea- 
son of  this  is,  states  Wallace,  that  in  the  tropics 
“ evolution  has  had  a fair  chance,”  while  in  the 
temperate  zone,  with  its  glacial  periods,  14  it  has 
had  countless  difficulties  thrown  in  its  way.  The 
equatorial  regions  are,  then,  as  regards  their  past 
and  present  life  history,  a more  ancient  world  than 
that  represented  by  the  temperate  zones — a world 
in  which  the  laws  which  have  governed  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  life  have  operated  with 
comparatively  little  check  for  countless  ages,  and 
have  resulted  in  those  infinitely  varied  and  beau- 
tiful forms,  those  wonderful  eccentricities  of 
structure,  of  function,  and  of  instinct,  that  rich 
variety  of  color,  and  that  nicely  balanced  harmony 
of  relations  which  delight  and  astonish  us  in  the 
animal  productions  of  all  tropical  countries.” 

It  appears  that  gigantic  land  tortoises  formerly 
inhabited  not  only  Malta,  the  Galapagos,  and  oth- 
er oceanic  islands,  but  also  the  West  Indies.  Mr. 
A.  A.  Julien  states  in  Nature  that  in  the  guano 
beds  of  Sombrero  Key,  which  is  probably  merely 
the  eroded  remnant  of  an  atoll,  the  bones  found 
in  the  guano  were  submitted  a number  of  years 
ago  to  the  late  Professor  Wyman,  who  wrote  that 
one  of  the  species  of  turtle  44  is  certainly  extinct 
and  of  gigantic  size,  equalling  the  largest  speci- 
mens which  are  found  living  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  and  thus  surpassing  any  now  found  in 
North  or  South  America.  The  nearest  instances 
of  turtles  of  similar  size  are  in  the  Galapagos 
Islands,  where  is  found  T.  dephantopm .” 

The  reproductive  habits  of  the  common  eel  of 
this  country  (Anguilla  bostoniensis)  are  being  in- 
vestigated by  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  Jun.,  who  has, 
with  the  aid  of  local  observers,  determined  that 
the  eel  in  New  England  descends  rivers  in  the 
autumn,  and  lives  in  the  salt-water  at  the  mouth 
of  rivers  and  in  harbors.  During  October  and 
November  females  have  been  found  in  spawn,  and 
the  late  autumn  and  early  winter  is  without  much 
doubt  the  spawning  time.  He  has  found  males 
containing  sperm  cells  in  different  stages  of  de- 
velopment, and  after  microscopic  examination  of 
the  ovaries  and  testes,  he  ha9  been  able  to  iden- 
tify the  sexes  readily.  The  females  appear  to  be 
larger,  and  with  a clearer,  brighter  under  side  of 
the  body,  with  a rich  yellowish  tint  along  each 
side  of  the  median  silvery  ventral  band.  The 
males  are  darker,  and  beneath  are  dull  silvery, 
with  no  yellowish  tint.  The  spermatozoa  are  very 
small,  as  are  the  eggs,  none  of  the  latter  being 
more  than  half  a millimeter  in  diameter.  During 
the  spawning  season  the  ovaries  are  very  full,  and 
immense  numbers  of  eggs  must  be  laid.  From 
his  own  observations  and  the  statements  made 
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by  eel  fishermen,  the  history  of  the  eels  will  prob- 
ably eventually  be  found  to  be  somewhat  as  fol- 
low's : In  the  autumn  the  eels  spawn  in  salt  or 
brackish  water  at  the  mouths  of  estuaries  and 
rivers ; the  young  are  about  twro  or  three  inches 
long  by  the  end  of  spring.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  year  they  are  about  a foot  or  fifteen  inches 
in  length  ; they  attain  sexual  maturity  and  spawn 
at  the  end  of  their  second  year.  This  outline  of 
their  probable  life  history  remains  to  be  proved 
or  disproved. 

In  a recent  Portuguese  book  of  African  travel 
noticed  in  the  Academy , the  reviewer  states  that 
it  is  curious  that  the  character  given  by  Senhor 
Neres  of  the  African  elephant  almost  coincides 
with  that  given  nearly  contemporaneously  by  Mr. 
Sanderson  of  the  Indian  elephant.  According  to 
Senhor  Neres,  the  African  elephant  is  inoffensive, 
timid,  and  hardly  ever  aggressive,  even  in  self- 
defense.  Though  there  is  a certain  evident  risk 
in  the  pursuit  of  an  animal  of  such  huge  size  and 
power,  Senhor  Neres  pronounces  the  stories  of 
peril  and  fatal  mishaps  as  told  by  too  many  ele- 
phant-hunters to  be  mostly  fables,  and  the  sport 
of  elephant-shooting  is  clearly  no  better  than 
butchery.  There  is  nothing  in  his  account  of  the 
animal  against  the  feasibility  of  the  recent  pro- 
posals which  have  been  made  to  tame  the  African 
elephant  and  utilize  it  in  the  exploration  and  ex- 
ploitation of  tropical  Africa. 

It  is  another  coincidence  betw’een  the  habits  of 
the  ferce  natune  of  two  great  continents,  that 
what  has  been  alleged  in  mitigation  of  the  pop- 
ular sentence  upon  the  tiger  of  India  is  likewise 
claimed  for  the  African  lion.  The  tiger-hunters 
of  India  plead  for  their  quarry  that  in  pursuing 
deer  and  other  animals  destructive  to  the  peas- 
ant’s crops  it  does  him  aud  the  state  a positive 
benefit,  and  should,  therefore,  not  be  destroyed  as 
vermin ; it  is  only,  they  say,  the  old  tigers  or 
those  made  infirm  by  disease  which,  too  feeble 
to  follow  their  natural  game,  take  to  cattle-kill- 
ing or  prey  on  man.  Senhor  Neres  6ays  what  is 
nearly  equivalent  of  the  lions  of  Southern  Africa. 
They  serve  the  useful  purpose  of  checking  the 
multiplication  of  the  teeming  herds  in  the  plain 
country ; only  those  which  no  longer  possess 
speed  enough  to  overtake  the  wild  deer  and  gnus 
and  antelopes  attack  the  farmer’s  corral,  pulling 
down  the  palings  which  form  it,  and  carrying  off 
an  ox  or  two  from  the  herd  within. 

Two  parts  of  the  Monograph  of  the  Felt  dee,  by 
Mr.  D.  G.  Elliott,  have  appeared.  This  elaborate 
work  is  illustrated  by  the  distinguished  zoolog- 
ical artist  W olf — remarkable  for  his  accuracy  of 
drawing  and  delicacy  of  coloring. 

In  Botany , we  have  to  notice  but  little  that  has 
appeared  within  the  last  month.  In  the  Bota- 
niska  Notiser  is  a paper  by  Dr.  Wittrock,  on  the 
American  species  of  (Edogonium  and  Bidbocheetc. 
The  species,  which  are  thirty-one  in  number,  come 
principally  from  tropical  America,  and  Dr.  Witt- 
rock  remarks  that  the  oedogoniaceous  vegetation 
of  America  differs,  upon  the  whole,  but  little  from 
the  European.  At  the  end  of  the  paper  are  giv- 
en some  criticisms  on  species  of  ( Edogonium  and 
Bidbocheetc  described  by  Professor  Wood  in  his 
work  on  the  fresh-water  algae  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg 
is  an  interesting  paper  on  the  algae  of  the  White 
Sea,  by  Dr.  Gobi.  The  species  are  principally 
those  known  to  grow  in  arctic  regions,  but  Dr. 


Gobi  has  some  valuable  remarks  on  the  identity 
of  certain  species  supposed  to  be  distinct. 

In  the  Botanische  Zeitung  Professor  Hermann 
Hoffmann  has  an  article  on  the  duration  of  leaves. 
The  article  treats  of  those  evergreen  leaves  w'hich 
do  not  belong  to  coniferous  trees.  Labels  made 
of  tin-foil  were  attached  to  the  leaf  stalks  as  the 
leaves  expanded,  and  by  this  means  the  duration 
was  registered.  In  the  case  of  the  holly-tree  it 
was  found  that  the  duration  was  about  twenty- 
five  months.  The  leaves  of  the  Oka  curopda 
lasted  at  the  longest  twenty-six  months. 

Dr.  Stahl  and  Professor  Strassburger  have  in 
two  independent  papers  given  accounts  of  their 
observations  on  the  influence  of  light  and  warmth 
on  the  motions  of  zoospores.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  in  this  journal  there  has  already  been 
given  an  account  of  the  experiments  by  Sachs 
in  regard  to  the  figures  which  small  particles  as- 
sume when  suspended  in  w ater,  and  that  he  thought 
it  probable  that  the  motions  of  zoospores  were  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  currents  in 
the  water.  Stahl  maintains  that  in  addition  to 
the  influence  of  currents  there  is  a direct  influ- 
ence produced  by  light  upon  the  motions  of  zo- 
ospores. Strassburger  also  maintains  that  zo- 
ospores are  acted  upon  by  the  light,  and  says  that 
they  either  act  regardless  of  the  intensity  of  the 
light,  in  which  case  he  calls  them  aphotometric, 
or  else  they  are  influenced  by  changes  in  the  in- 
tensity, in  which  case  he  calls  them  photometric. 
He  finds  that  the  blue,  indigo,  and  violet  rays 
alone  act  on  the  zoospores,  and  the  indigo  rays 
have  the  greatest  effect. 

In  the  Journal  of  Botany , Mr.  Craig-Christie 
has  a note  on  Molinia  ceerulea,  one  of  the  grass 
family,  which,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Routledge, 
might  prove  useful  in  paper-making,  as  it  con- 
tains but  little  silica.  A Conspectus  Florce  Europee 
has  been  published  by  C.  F.  Wyman,  of  which  the 
first  part  includes  the  orders  from  Ranuncidetccce 
to  Pomacece. 

In  the  London  Journal  of  Botany  Professor 
Asa  Gray  calls  attention  to  the  discovery  of  sol- 
itary sub-radical  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  leaf 
sheaths  in  a form  of  Sctrpus  supinus.  They  may 
almost  always  be  found  in  small  individuals,  their 
long  capillary  styles  being  rather  conspicuous. 

The  seventy-eighth  fascicle  of  the  Flora  Brasffi- 
ensis  consists  of  the  Cucurbit  accee,  monographed 
by  A.  Cogniaux,  of  Brussels.  Numerous  new 
species  are  described,  and  there  are  thirty-eight 
excellent  plates. 

The  Torrey  Bulletin  contains  a notice  by  Pro- 
fessor D.  C.  Eaton  of  four  ferns  new  to  the  United 
States,  viz.,  Ccratopteris  thalictroidcs , Cheilanthes 
microphylla , Asplenium  firmum,  and  Asplmium  «- 
cutarium.  They  all  were  found  growing  in  Florida. 

In  the  same  journal  is  a note  from  Mr.  Thomas 
Meehan  on  the  occurrence  of  the  common  heath 
of  Europe,  Calluna  vulgaris,  near  Egg  Harbor 
City,  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Meehan  has  examined  the 
locality,  and  thinks  it  probable  that  the  plant,  of 
which  there  is  but  a single  specimen,  was  intro- 
duced by  an  Englishman  named  Habersak,  who 
settled  in  that  region  about  twelve  years  ago. 

The  last  number  of  the  Botanical  Gazette  con- 
tains a list  of  the  ferns  of  Trinidad,  collected  by 
the  w ell-known  traveller  Mr.  August  Fendler,  and 
determined  by  Professor  Eaton.  Sets  of  about 
seventy-eight  species  are  for  sale  at  the  herbari- 
um of  Harvard  University. 
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In  the  same  journal  is  a note  on  the  secretions 
of  the  leaves  of  Darlingtonia  caUfomica,  by  Mrs. 
R.  M.  Austin.  Mr.  Lemmon  concludes  his  ac- 
count of  the  big  trees  of  California,  giving  some 
interesting  measurements  of  the  u Father  of  the 
Forest,”  which  Mr.  Lemmon  thinks  is  about  1500 
years  old. 

Engineering  and  Mechanics . — Despite  the  unfa- 
vorable comments  aroused  by  the  elevated  rail- 
ways of  New  York,  a proposition  for  a high-level 
steam  road  similar  in  character  has  been  made 
in  Philadelphia.  The  projector  of  this  line  is  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  which  during 
the  past  month  asked  of  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cils the  privilege  of  constructing  an  elevated  road 
for  freight  only  on  Market  Street,  to  connect  the 
company’s  freight  depot  at  Sixteenth  Street  with 
the  Schuylkill.  Definite  action  upon  the  proposal 
was  postponed.  The  company’s  representative 
claimed  that  a line  such  as  proposed  would  great- 
ly facilitate  handling  and  distribution  of  freight 
to  the  numerous  forwarding  and  commission 
houses  on  the  route,  and  would  materially  con- 
tribute to  the  freedom  of  traffic  at  the  street  level, 
which  is  now  seriously  impeded  by  the  hauling 
of  numerous  freight  cars  to  and  fro  at  all  hours. 

After  examining  several  routes  for  the  pro- 
posed Chesapeake  and  Delaware  ship-canal  across 
the  peninsula,  it  is  reported  that  the  engineers, 
who  have  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  making 
surveys,  give  the  preference  to  that  from  Seaford. 
Soundings  are  now  being  taken  in  the  Nanticoke 
at  that  place. 

The  Railroad  Gazette  for  November  15  reports 
that  up  to  that  date  there  had  been  constructed 
in  the  United  States,  during  the  year  1878,  1777 
miles  of  new  railroad,  against  1867  miles  report- 
ed for  the  corresponding  period  of  1877,  1931  for 
1876,  1128  for  1875,  1594  for  1874,  and  3228  for 
1873.  By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  new  mile- 
age during  the  past  year,  as  during  a number  of 
years  preceding,  is  to  be  credited  to  the  Western 
States. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Commercial  Geography,  held  in  Paris, 
M.  De  Lesseps  brought  before  the  session  the 
project  for  the  interoceanic  canal  across  the 
American  isthmus.  lie  referred  to  the  recent 
explorations  for  a route  across  the  Darien  Isth- 
mus made  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Wyse,  of  the  French  navy,  the  general  details 
of  which  have  already  found  a place  in  our  col- 
umns. The  Congress  favored  the  project  of  a 
canal,  and  resolved  “that  there  had  been  sur- 
veys enough,  and  that  an  international  commit- 
tee should  meet  as  soon  as  possible  to  organize 
a company,  to  raise  funds,  and  put  the  canal 
through.” 

From  lately  published  official  statistics  we  learn 
the  total  number  and  tonnage  of  iron  vessels  con- 
structed in  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1878.  The  number  of  ves- 
sels built  was  thirty-two,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  26,960.20  tons.  This  is  said  to  be  the  second- 
best  record  the  country  has  yet  made,  the  highest 
having  l>een  that  of  1874,  when  the  tonnage  ag- 
gregated 33,097  tons.  Of  the  vessels  built  in 
1877-78,  nine  were  ocean  propellers,  varying  in 
tonnage  from  1156  to  3548  tons ; one  was  a lake 
propeller,  of  306  tons;  one  was  a stern-wheel 
river  steamer,  of  1028  tons;  seven  were  side- 
wheel  river  steamers,  varying  from  128  to  1285 


tons;  thirteen  were  steam-tugs,  the  largest  of 
which  measured  160  tons ; and  one  steam-yacht. 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  want 
of  a uniform  nomenclature  for  the  several  forms 
of  iron,  Dr.  Siemens  has  proposed  to  define  as 
cast  steel  “all  compounds  consisting  chiefly  of 
iron  which  have  been  produced  through  fusion 
and  are  malleable.”  Such  a general  definition 
does  not  interfere  with  distinctions  between  cast 
steel  produced  by  different  methods,  pot  steel, 
Bessemer  steel,  or  open-hearth  steel,  nor  does  it 
exclude  from  the  denomination  of  steel  materials 
that  may  not  have  been  produced  by  fusion,  and 
which  may  be  capable  of  tempering. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  the  public  curiosity 
has  not  yet  been  satisfied  by  any  publication  of 
the  reported  discoveries  of  Mr.  Edison  relating  to 
the  adaptation  of  the  electric  light  for  domestic 
uses — an  announcement  which,  whether  authorized 
or  not  by  the  person  most  interested,  has  excited 
a wide-spread  interest  that  pays  a flattering  trib- 
ute to  his  abilities  as  an  inventor.  It  is  reported, 
however,  upon  what  authority  no  one  appears  to 
know,  that  his  new  plan  involves,  besides  means 
for  the  practical  subdivision  of  the  current,  the 
employment  of  some  resistant  metallic  substance 
for  the  production  of  the  light,  and  this  metal  is 
supposed,  on  the  same  speculative  authority,  to 
be  platinum.  Meanwhile  the  last  month  witness- 
ed the  advent  of  a new  candidate  for  public  favor 
in  the  so-called  Sawyer-Mann  electric  lamp,  which 
appears  to  possess  decided  merits.  The  source 
of  light  in  this  apparatus  is  a rod  or  pencil  of 
carbon  supported  between  two  carbon  poles  or 
terminals,  the  whole  being  inclosed  hermetically 
within  a glass  cylinder  or  globe  filled  with  an  at- 
mosphere of  nitrogen,  by  which  artifice  the  burn- 
ing away  of  the  carbon  rod  is  prevented.  The 
carbon  rod  becomes  luminous  throughout  its 
whole  length.  A switch  is  provided,  by  which 
the  amount  of  current  is  controlled,  and  to  main- 
tain a constant  resistance,  and  the  intensity  of  the 
light  may  be  controlled  at  will,  the  carbon  bring 
caused  to  change  from  dull  red  to  bright  white  at 
pleasure. 

Referring  to  a recent  notice  in  these  columns 
from  English  sources  affirming  that  book  bind- 
ings in  libraries,  etc.,  w'ere  in  time  seriously  dete- 
riorated by  the  constant  action  of  the  sulphurous 
gases  given  off  from  burning  gas,  we  deem  it 
proper  to  present  some  contradictory  evidence 
upon  this  subject  from  so  excellent  an  authority 
as  Dr.  Wolcott  Gibbs,  of  Cambridge.  He  asserts 
that  having  made  an  examination  of  the  bindings 
of  books  in  the  Boston  Public  Library  that  were 
supposed  to  have  been  injured  by  the  combustion 
of  coal  gas,  he  concluded  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence to  support  that  view.  lie  examined  also  a 
large  number  of  books  in  the  Astor,  Athenaeum, 
and  college  libraries,  where  gas  had  never  been 
used,  and  found  in  each  a number  of  old  books 
bound  in  calf  that  presented  the  same  appearance 
as  those  he  saw  in  the  Public  Library.  lie  found 
no  free  acid  whatever  in  a number  of  samples 
analyzed,  and  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  trouble  is 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  tanning  of  the  leather,  and 
not  in  the  action  of  gas,  the  older  kinds  of  leather 
used  by  binders  being  of  poor  quality  and  badly 
tanned. 

An  interesting  fact  that  may  have  great  value 
in  connection  with  the  future  introduction  of  silk- 
culture  in  this  country  is  to  be  found  in  the  state- 
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ment  made  by  Professor  Riley,  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  in  a recent  paper  upon  this  sub- 
ject, that  he  had  succeeded  in  raising  an  improved 
breed  of  worms  by  crossing  the  best  Japanese 
and  the  best  French  races,  which  he  finds  will 
thrive  remarkably  well  upon  the  common  Osage 
orange — a tree  which  flourishes  in  that  portion 
of  the  country  best  adapted  to  silk-raising,  and 
which  is  quite  exempt  from  mildew  and  other  dis- 
eases that  limit  the  supply  of  the  mulberry. 

Professor  Boettger  has  lately  published  a recipe 
for  electroplating  metals  with  platinum  which 
may  prove  serviceable.  It  does  away  with  the 
disadvantages  surrounding  the  modes  in  use,  ac- 
cording to  the  author,  and  yields  very  satisfactory 
effects.  The  salt  of  platinum  heretofore  univers- 
ally used  is  the  double  chloride  of  ammonium 
and  platinum,  but  its  difficult  solubility  in  water 


was  an  objection.  Boettger  sought  for  a ready 
solvent  for  this  salt,  and  affirms  to  have  found  it 
in  the  neutral  citrate  of  soda,  which  at  the  boil- 
ing temperature  easily  dissolves  the  freshly  pre- 
cipitated platin-ammonium  chloride  in  large  quan- 
tities, forming  thereby  a deep  orange-colored  solu- 
tion very  rich  in  platinum.  By  the  use  of  this 
solution,  and  with  the  aid  of  two  Bunsen  cells, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a lustrous,  per- 
fectly homogeneous,  and  very  tenacious  deposit  of 
platinum  upon  other  metallic  surfaces. 

A new  product  called  vegetable  isinglass,  which 
is  extracted  in  quantity  from  sea-weed,  is  said  to 
yield  an  excellent  size  for  cotton  cloth,  and  to  be 
extensively  used  for  that  purpose  in  the  French 
factories.  One  valuable  property  it  is  claimed  to 
possess  is  that  of  defying  at  common  temperatures 
both  dampness  and  mildew. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber.— The  third  session  of  the  Forty-fifth 
Congress  was  begun  December  2.  The  President’s 
Message  laid  stress  upon  the  recent  yellow  fever 
epidemic  and  the  necessity  of  investigating  al- 
leged election  frauds  and  outrages  in  the  Southern 
States.  The  first  motion  toward  such  an  investi- 
gation was  offered  by  Mr.  Blaine,  in  the  Senate, 
December  2.  On  the  11th,  Senator  Blaine  sup- 
ported his  resolution  by  a speech,  to  which  Sen- 
ators Thurman  and  Lamar  replied.  The  resolu- 
tion was  passed,  December  17,  by  a vote  of  56  to  6. 

On  the  5th,  the  Senate  appointed  a committee 
to  act  with  one  from  the  House  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  yellow  fever  epidemic.  Fifty  thousand 
dollars  were  appropriated  to  this  purpose* 

The  appropriation  bills  have  been  carried 
through  both  Houses  with  unusual  dispatch. 
Among  these  were  the  West  Point  Military 
Academy  Bill,  appropriating  $316,647;  the  For- 
tification Bill,  $500,000 ; the  Consular  and  Diplo- 
matic Bill ; and  the  Pension  Bill,  appropriating 
$29,366,000.  The  Naval  Bill  was  passed  by  the 
House  on  the  10th.  The  House,  on  the  17th, 
passed  a bill  appropriating  $450,000  to  cover  the 
postal-car  deficiency. 

The  Senate  passed  Mr.  Edmunds’s  Electoral 
Bill  on  the  13th,  by  a vote  of  85  to  26. 

A bill  to  regulate  inter-State  commerce  was 
passed  in  the  House,  December  11,  by  a vote  of 
139  to  101. 

December  20,  both  Houses  adjourned  until  Jan- 
uary 7. 

General  Lewis  Wallace  was  appointed  by  the 
President  Governor  of  New  Mexico,  December  4. 

On  the  17th  of  December  gold  was  sold  in  New 
York  at  par.  It  was  first  sold  at  a premium 
January  13,  1862.  It  reached  its  highest  rate, 
$2  85,  July  11, 1864. 

Governor  George  S.  Houston  was  elected  United 
States  Senator  by  the  Alabama  Legislature  No- 
vember 27.  Governor  W ade  Hampton  was  elect- 
ed United  States  Senator  by  the  South  Carolina 
Legislature  December  10. 

The  British  Parliament  met  December  5.  The 
portion  of  the  Queen’s  speech  touching  the  Af- 
ghan war  was  warmly  debated.  In  the  House  of 


Lords,  December  10,  the  amendment  offered  hy 
Viscount  Halifax  censuring  the  government  was 
defeated,  201  to  65.  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  13th,  a similar  resolution  of  censure  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Whitbread  was  rejected,  328  to  227. 
Mr.  Fawcett’s  amendment  pronouncing  the  prop- 
osition to  levy  the  war  expenses  on  India  unjust 
was  rejected  by  a majority  of  110.  Parliament 
adjourned  until  February  13. 

In  the  mean  time  the  advance  of  the  British 
army  in  Afghanistan  has  been  steady  and  suc- 
cessful. The  latest  foreign  advices  (unofficial) 
report  the  flight  of  Shere  Ali,  the  Afghan  Ameer, 
leaving  his  son,  Yakoob  Khan,  in  control  of  the 
government 

DISASTERS. 

November  25. — The  steam-ship  Pommerania, 
of  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  was  run  into  by 
the  bark  Moel  Lilian  and  sunk  in  the  English 
Channel  during  a fog.  Fifty-five  lives  lost. 

December  19. — The  steamer  Byzantium,  from 
Marseilles  for  Constantinople,  was  sunk  in  a col- 
lision. One  hundred  and  fifty  lives  lost 

OBITUARY. 

November  29. — In  Philadelphia,  Louis  A.  Godey, 
publisher  and  editor  of  Godey' s Lady's  Book,  in 
his  seventy-fifth  year. 

November  31. — In  New  York  city,  the  Hon. 
Lyman  Tremain,  in  his  sixtieth  year. 

December  21. — In  Washington,  D.  C.,  General 
Alpheus  S.  Williams,  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  Michigan,  aged  sixty-eight 
years. 

December  1. — In  London,  George  Henry  Lewes, 
a distinguished  philosophical  author,  aged  sixty 
years. 

December  5. — In  England,  George  John  Whyte- 
Melville,  the  novelist  aged  fifty-seven  years. 

December  6. — In  Madrid,  Spain,  Sefior  Nioobis 
Maria  Rivero,  chief  of  the  Spanish  Progressists, 
about  sixty  years  of  age. 

December  14. — The  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  Princess  Alice  of  England,  Queen  Vic- 
toria’s second  daughter,  aged  thirty-five  years. 

December  19. — In  Berlin,  Bayard  Taylor,  the 
well-known  author,  and  American  minister  to 
Germany,  aged  fifty-four  years. 
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THE  October  number  of  the  Drawer  contained 
an  anecdote  from  Brownsville,  Texas,  in 

which  was  a covert  hit  at  a “ Mr.  G .”  Although 

no  name  was  given,  it  seems  to  have  been  deem- 
ed of  sufficient  importance  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  a note  to  us  from  General  Sheridan,  vindicating 
the  gentleman  alluded  to  from  an  aspersion  upon 
his  patriotism.  Attempts  are  frequently  made  to 
get  anecdotes  into  the  Drawer  for  ulterior  pur- 
poses, usually  without  success.  The  Brownsville 
one  appears  to  have  been  of  this  sort,  and  we  re- 
gret that  it  was  inserted. 

Thus  writes  a gentleman,  now  resident  in  New 
York,  who  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished public  men  of  the  South : 

M That  Drawer  of  yours  I presume  has  a wider 
reputation  than  any  other  receptacle  of  fun  in  the 
whole  literary  world.  I have  heard  at  least  one 
thousand  people  say,  when  they  would  hear  a good 
story, 4 That  is  good  enough  for  Harper's  Drawer.’ 
I happened  last  week  to  spend  a few  days  in 
Washington,  and  while  visiting  my  old  friend  Mr. 
Stephens,  he  told  me,  knowing  that  I knew  old 
Bob,  the  inclosed  anecdote,  and  several  gentlemen 
present  exclaimed, 4 That  is  good  enough  for  Har- 
per's Drawer.’  If  you  think  so,  it  is  yours,  as  I 
am.  Yours  truly, .” 

In  July  last  the  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephens 
made  a periodical  visit  to  his  old  homestead  in 
Taliaferro  County,  Georgia.  The  plantation  is 
now  under  the  supervision  of  a favorite  old  serv- 
ant, who  has  charge  of  all  his  former  servants 
who  are  unable  to  support  themselves,  either 
from  one  or  another  reason,  and  the  products  of 
the  farm  are  devoted  to  that  purpose.  44  Old 
Bob”  always  was  free — in  other  words,  he  never 
felt  the  yoke  of  slavery.  He  was  always  full  of 
his  jokes,  and  always  addressed  his  old  master 
and  his  master’s  friends  on  terms  of  equality. 
On  this  occasion,  when  Mr.  S.  was  about  to  leave, 
he  said,  44  Bob,  I’ve  a notion  to  come  down  and 
take  dinner  with  you  soon.  Have  you  got  any 
thing  in  your  larder  to  serve  up  for  me  and  a 
friend,  if  I should  bring  one  ?” 

Thereupon  Bob  broke  out  in  a loud  guffaw,  and 
exclaimed,  44  Why,  Master  Alex,  hard  as  de  times 
is,  we  still  have  something  for  stragglers  whenev- 
er dey  comes  along.” 

When  we  made  an  excursion  in  Southern  Utah 
not  long  ago  we  were  hospitably  entertained  by 
the  Mormon  bishop  at  Richfield.  He  was  a 
Scotchman,  and  had  been  brought  up  a rigid 
Presbyterian.  44  Ah,  well,”  said  he,  44  they  think 
ill  of  me  at  home  for  changing  my  religion ; but 
there  was  my  brother  Aleck  who  took  it  most  to 
heart.  He  was  on  his  way  last  year  to  California, 
and  turned  off  the  road  a bit  to  see  me,  and  to 
try  to  bring  me  back  into  the*  fold.  When  he 
got  here  he  spent  the  whole  evening  in  lecturing 
me,  and  then  went  to  bed.  In  the  morning  I 
gave  him  the  best  breakfast  the  country  would 
afford— coffee  and  rolls,  trout,  beef,  and  venison 
steak,  and  such  like.  Poor  Aleck!  he  looked 
all  over  the  table,  and  then  turned  upon  me  his 
sorrowful  face,  blurting  out,  4 Oh,  Jamie,  mon  I 


Jamie,  mon ! did  I ever  think  it  would  come  to 
this  ? I could  hae  forgien  ye  a*  yer  poleegamy, 
but  hae  ye  gien  up  yer  parritch  V ” 

The  sanguinary  experience  related  in  the  fol- 
lowing comes  to  the  Drawer  from  a Virginia  gen- 
tleman : 

Here  is  a good  satire  upon  the  custom  that 
prevails  in  this  State  (Virginia)  of  bestowing  a 
military  title  upon  any  person  who  can  establish 
the  remotest  claim  to  it. 

Some  time  ago  I had  the  following  conversa- 
tion with  a Virginian  44  colonel” — an  elderly  gen- 
tleman, belonging,  of  course,  to  one  of  the  first 
families.  He  was  a man  of  great  intelligence,  of 
a very  jovial  turn,  and  had  withal  such  a keen 
sense  of  humor  that  he  enjoyed  a joke  none  the 
less  because  it  happened  to  be  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. I said  to  him : 

44  Colonel,  did  you  see  much  service  during  the 
war  ?” 

44  Oh  no ; I was  not  in  the  army  at  all.  I had 
passed  the  military  age  before  the  war  began.” 

44  Ah ! then  you  served  in  1812  ?” 

44  No,  Sir ; that  time  it  was  just  the  other  way 
— I was  too  young  then.” 

44 1 suppose,  then,  you  were  a colonel  of  volun- 
teers in  the  Mexican  war  ?” 

44  You  are  wrong  again.  Sir.  I never  was  in 
Mexico.” 

44  Oh,  I see  now  how  it  is — you  were  a militia 
colonel  during  the  piping  times  of  peace  ?” 

44  No,  Sir ; I never  served  in  the  militia.” 

“Well,  then,  will  you  please  tell  me  how  on 
earth  you  got  your  title  of  colonel  ?” 

44  Why,  that’s  very  easily  explained.  You  see, 
there  used  to  be,  before  the  war,  a law  imposing  a 
fine  for  not  attending  the  militia  musters.  And 
they  made  me  a colonel  on  account  of  my  prompt- 
ness in  paying  the  fine." 

Rev.  Dr.  Wells,  who  died  at  Boston  December 
1,  1878,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years,  was  a 
Christian  philanthropist  of  purest  stamp,  and  was 
always  persistent  in  doing  what  he  conceived  to 
be  his  duty.  His  character  is  fully  portrayed  in 
some  Reminiscences  of  him  charmingly  told  by 
Dr.  Samuel  W.  Francis,  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
a son  of  the  late  eminent  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  of 
New  York. 

Dr.  Wells  never  ate  meat  on  Fridays.  He  was 
a frequent  guest  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Francis  the 
elder,  and  as  Dr.  Wells  was  very  abstemious,  there 
was  a constant  playful  struggle  for  and  against 
generous  living.  44 1 remember,”  says  Dr.  Francis 
the  younger,  in  his  Reminiscencesy  44  in  particular 
when  one  morning  at  breakfast  matters  came  to 
a crisis.  Father  had  helped  Dr.  Wells  to  rolls, 
butter,  and  hominy — so  far,  good  enough;  but 
when  he  came  to  a broiled  porter-house  steak  (it 
being  Friday),  Dr.  Wells  rose  in  argument,  and 
urged  its  non-acceptance.  Father  persisted  ; said 
Dr.  Wells  was  dying  by  inches;  why  starve  him- 
self by  slow  torture  ? why  not  commit  suicide  in 
a more  dignified  manner  ? He  would  not  have  a 
coroner’s  jury  in  his  house,  etc.  Seeing  the  ex- 
citement of  Dr.  Francis,  Dr.  Wells  quietly  submit- 
ted, and  received  a delicate  piece  of  the  tenderest 
portion  of  the  steak,  on  which  a little  gravy  was 
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What,  .if  their  work  lias  be«t»  *>cc u - tonally 
t<>P  m.in?tti  1u  fte  fiitiab,  and  their  pigmenh* 
laid  on  .sow* times  yvitli  more  delieary  than 
strength,  the  fact  remains  - a Yaof  that  will 
he.  bvittyr  acknowledged  perhaps  m future 
OgeN  tban  by  the  bastiiy  sliilltiug  opiuiou  of 
wi»r  day  — that  the  Auunt-aii  srlimd  ivl  haid- 
sr»pe  art  hfi>  been  one  ofwlrieft  any  <<;omv 
•try*  lunvrvor  adriineijd  in  thwarts,  height 
.fiteHy  br*  jq-piah 

In  pmceetling.  thou,  id  discus*  eertoi n new 
phases,  of  mi  nop  n rgont  ly  deruandtu  iiT  h’m* 
aHctittein  it  i#  ui 
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an  inevdhiblo  asythe 
.ttJidyti  4.i&rKy. 

that  it  \h  by  sue* 

. .“m  vo  $j$m  ihAl 
the  art  of  a people 
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not  mg  pi>mt. 

Tbnfttrhi  that  the 
< mw  umvertfrtd  In 
Am e h cap  fit i is  ite 
that  W*H)d  l#  de- 
sited , OiM  M ^'dih; 
prrhonds  tejj&fri  M- 
soli  the  power  ui 
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render  all  the  truths  of  ua~ 
turf,  and  that  it  ha*  altvmh 
reached  its  highest  achieve- 
ment*, would  he  not  only  \ V'- 

an  e.xliemc  statement,  hut  ' •>  /-  ; 

would  ills**  hf  unjust  to  fl| 
many  oft  hr  rising  and  on-  . . 

thu.siastic  artists  to  whom  : - 

we  may  have  on  asion  to  v 

allude.  If  is  rather  as  a 
school  of  promise  than  MBMfflHM 

of  achievement  that  we  pro-  H 

pose  Ln  speak  of  it,  while  ■ V 
never  grudging  praise  when  , ' 

it  is  deserved. 

It  is  generally  supposed, 
and  often  said,  that  the  | , 

great  art  impulse  now  ov- 
ident  among  us  is  due  to  t 
the  Centennial  Exhibition. 

Nothing  could  he  more  e r-  BHg§gSS|y| 
ro neons.  The  Centennial 
w as  only  t he  occasion  w h ieli 
set  in  motion  or  accelera- 
ted  certain  in  tin  cnees  which 
had  been  gradually  gath-  I 

eriug  inoinentuiii  for  over  K 

twenty  years.  It  started 
a wide-spread  impetus  for  - , 

pottery  and  bric-a-brac,  it  C 

is  true;  hut  an  undoubted  |H 

love  for  this  branch  of  art 
had  already  taken  root  in 
t !to  community,  and  the  fe- 
verish  activity  which  fol- 
lowed the  Exhibition  has  ^ ^ . 

been  displayed  chiefly  by 
that  pseudo  class  of  ama-  Sjni^SBHH 
tears  or  dilettanti  who,  in 
t he  absence  of  ideas  of  their 
own,  trim  their  sails  to  go 
with  the  tide.  No,  years  before  ever  the 
Centennial  was  mooted  a movement  had 
begun  which  indicated  that  the  study  and 
promotion  of  art  according  to  normal  laws, 
but  by  new  methods,  were  about  to  be  un- 
dertaken ou  this  side  the  Atlantic. 

One  of  the  signs  of  the  change  was  found 
in  the  art  museums  or  galleries  which  almost 
simultaneously  arose  in  Boston,  New  Hawn. 
New  York,  and  Washington,  founded  at  con- 
siderable expense,  ami  cut  indy  wit  limit  State 
aid.  With  the  former  two  were  connected 
important  schools  for  art  in*truetioiM*om- 
biue-d  w ith  line  casts  of  the  masterpieces  of 
antique  plastic  art. 

Another  sign  which  indicated  the  awak- 
ening art  feeling  of  a great  nation  was  the 
demand  for  art  education — it  want  which 
was  met  by  the  establishment  of  numer- 
ous schools  or  academies  of  art  in  our  lead- 
ing cities.  It  is  true  that  in  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  and  No%v  York  academics  had  been 
founded  early  in  the  century,  and  the  last 
especially  had  become  a very  important  fac- 
tor in  stimulating  the  latent  love  for  art  in 
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our  people.  The  Massachusetts  Normal  Art 
iSoliool,  under  the  able  direct  ion  of  Mr.  W Lite  r 
Smith,  white  devoted  chiefly  to  the  advance- 
ment of  industrial  art, has  also  by  its  exam- 
ple greatly  assisted  the  grow  lit  of  the  art  feel 
nig  in  the  popular  mind.  While  much  may 
be  said  with  reason  against  compulsory 
i nst ruction  of  art  in  the  public  schools,  it 
would  tfeem  that  few  could  be  found  to  ob- 
ject to  the  education  of  art  instructors, and 
the  addition  of  an  optional  art  brunch  to  the 
State  schools  for  file  benefit  of  those  w ho  are 
desirous  of  art  instruction,  but  are  too  poor 
to  a vail  themselves  of  the  ad  vantages  offered 
by  sjtech  admirable  art  schools  as  those  of  t lie 
Cooper  Institute  ami  Artists'  League  in  New 
York,  the  National  Academy  or  tho  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  iu  Boston,  or  the  Academy  in 
Philadelphia.  It  may,  then,  be  conceded 
that  the  founding  of  the  Massachusetts  Nor- 
mal Art  School  was  not  only  a strong  in- 
dication of  a growing  demand,  but  that  it 
has  also  been  a very  powerful  agent  in  the 
diffusion  of  art  knowledge  in  the  Knifed 
States. 
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tatim,  of  f'lif  ^rh  m;|i vity  whiih  ha*  hmj.. 

gradually  irrr»^vi?j^r  ovideur  for  years  imimig 
Htoog'Jrf  fifjf  A fcfiikiTig  proofs# 

htf*f i*edrgr  Iiibeij»  eiibiV 
•jlt&d  rnjt’.lltat?  ia&*a|«h  by  tW 

rtf  the  works  df ydrtwg  arti^t/yof  wli<»tii  tin? 
general  public  fajwJ  «ya1r^ii}y  heard  before. 
Now  M r Jn  ives.H, al I hough  eumeuipnrayy  witii 
m jib y f if  mi ? UsruYi n#  l aud s<  Apf  paint ** r% 
f rout  the  on  Met  yv  hiked  > it  n Htvle  uHo«;e(li- 
ordistnu’t  hvaininn'il  r|i>iUity  from  fimt  of 
^ V 1 1 : 1 1 is  called  p/rt'  r.rntit'urr  flirt  Auifcdau 
landscape  school-  in  boldo?**  nf 
and  hteitfUh;  nf  treatmniit  In*  hub  far  many 
ybti f$[  Htnod  *pf  mueh  ib  fids  (snip  fry 

itiut  $wwe  bnyo  rmispkwt  him  a follower  0 
ftmuwerm  and  f mpro,  ami  \i  i*  trim  that  ui 
M‘if  dift'emd  periods  he.  spent  ^orne  time  in 
F.Un»p«v;  hilt  others  «vf  on?  Iaml:*  apl*ls  did 
rhrtt  also,  Mtutlyin.if  hmior  foreign  makers, 
'•Jrtftt;  without  adopting  (Wel^iyhefho^  while 
h<>,  tt«vnr  huvii(a  |»iuei'(l  himself  timkr  i lit*. 

hi^trurthm  of  artist,  lnti> 

aHt&y*  tvbrkfd  With  a fmtdnhi:  hf  style  *u.£~ 
0- n*iuji0x\  tfrdpdi . 0%  Wit  it  is  obr 
^rvahlv  that  hefsnv  he  welii  abroad  lie  had 

<«1  rVVucT v adopt  Pd  & sdyle,  Svjiieh  may  have 


i:hi;tnMisv.mo.Atml  marrolhins  Kkill  in  ini 
life  a tid  rendering;  0 aerial  perspee| i Hi# 
canvases  are  full  of  space,  and  * haul  eiYem* 
are  grandly  and  n'msNmdY  ha  ml  led.  f«, 
breadth  and  concern  rat  out  of  eftVvt,  and  ihe 
avphlfn^  of  dpiaiU  that  impair  Hie  wtreir^fh 

t»f  the  tloaiiuating  idea,  th^  aftlst  ha«  ho 

i4ii|uoior 'in  our  iamlscape  ar|. 

AnotiWi'  Mtrlietttihti  which  tlie  Kiirti 
hdrdiOn  irave  that  the m>\v  nif  itiovoinonr 
he^itti  y^nrs  hire?  Wai«  thr  pretiivnep  there  of 
the  piduthjua  Of  William  At.  lhltrt  . wh.n  hitii 
\vOrlKvd  ho  ion-;  in  u «4yh»  loMo^n  to  that  of 
lOoj^f  Of  «mr  arrfcf^  tiuxt  ho  had  ac^UitWd  (f 
iftr^e  ihllgW*uM  ip  New  i'ngh»ndf  mid  if  ho 
?up}  mU  viefnaljy  fomuled  a ^ehool,  had  he/-u 
m no'aus  fii'xiiuoilatiu^  the  hrf  activity  0 
u large  i‘Ohiher  .of  • onHoib'iifOfi** 
who,  if  rarely. fAiiilnu  ue  ;d»riiiu^.  appioftvh- 
Tug  hisi  «oviflhiiij  dorm  mueh  1o  t t>rn  pnhUcv 


opinion  in  tin*  ri^hy  direfiium 

Tho  ^ oi  ks  or  Mi,  Hunt  have  at  1 meted 
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temporary.  In  a v ord,  he  has  something 
worth  tolling  ami,  on  the  whole,  tolls  It  in 
his  own  way. 

The  new  movement  in  our  art.  started  in 
Boston  l»y  Mr.  Hunt.  lias  been  procluetm?  of 
decided  art  activity  in  the  eastern  part  of 
New  England,  the  predominant-  influences 
being  those;  of  French  art.  A number  who 
have  gained  a local  reputation  have  been 
pupils  of  Mr.  Hunt,  and  have  been  aide  by 
following  his  precepts  to  give  impetus  4o 
the  art  change  which  was  operating  in  the 
community,  although  too  often  earn  ing  the 
imitation  of  his  stylo  to  an  excess  approach* 
ing  exaggeration.  They  fail  sometime*  to 
distinguish  lietweeu  breadth  and  duubiuess. 
Mr.  Frank  Rogers,  who  is  still  a very  young 
man.  is  one  of  those  w ho  have  studied  with 
Mr,  Hunt,  hut  not  to  such  n degree  an  to  sac- 
rifice his  individuality.  lie  makes  a sp«  riul- 
t.v  of  painting  dogs,  although  not  intending 
to  confine  himself  to  that  branch  of  animal 
life,  and  has  already  achieved  considerable 
success  in  his  attempt#  to  represent  canine 
traits.  He  ha#  trained  so  v oral  dogs  to  pose 
for  him  for  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  at  once. 


more  favorable  and  unfavorable  criticism 
than  those  of  any  other  of  our  artists.  1 1 has 
been  alleged  on  the  one  hand  that  they  arc 
too  broad,  and  often  scarcely  carried  beyond 
the  first  painting;  that  they  are  pitched  on 
too  low  a key,  and  arc  direct  copies,  in  style 
and  subject,  of  the  work#  of  Jean  Francois 
Millet  and  Troyoiu  while  on  the  other  hand 
it  may  he  affirmed,  with  perhaps  more  force, 
that  if  breadth  and  low  tones  are  errors,  then 
the  great  Dutch  school  of  Rembrandt  at  id 
Franz  Hols  xv as  also  in error,  and  that  to  de- 
pend ou  breadth  in  a painting  seen  at  the 
proper  distance  is  in  gain  more  effective 
strength,  considering  how  great  are  the  lim- 
itations to  w hich  art  in  subjected.  As  to  f he 
imitation  of  Millet,  then*  is  no  ifuesthm  that 
Mi.  Hunt  has  been  a great  admirer  of  that 
artist,  amt  was,  .indeed,  one  of  fin?  first  to  call 
public  attention  to  his  works.  Bui  much 
the  same  observations  are  applicable  in  this 
case  as  in  that  of  Mr.  In  tress,  and  Mr.  Hunt 
is  a man  of  too  much  original  ability,  an 
artist  w ho  has  too  many  ideas  of  his  own 
to  express,  to  1m?  under  the  necessity  of 
servilely  imitating  another  artist  and  con- 
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Uo  rutuid  of  oi|r  ttrf . *!V  ortUts  w inv  nr*-- 

the  tmM  mHmMifoU  in  atenum*. 

e.»pO»i  i y d f \ 0 le»l $i4‘ <>  * on  £ Jm  Fre ifcti  And  jlte 

t^  rinait  -anhoois  tl»;vf.  tbvwo  of  IVwtom  atilt 

nvlimfd  mot**  luViuif  i»  of  >j  f>>  a\*d  art 
< till  me.  !!i^-i|h')  \v  •»  1/  a low 

Om  <Im'  m?uii  H.  fcfoft  Oi  l : * f*  ufi  w hit’h 

i$  one  of  f;He  liifiat  ?iV‘*n»v;i^r»u^,  ntV^lw  it* 
a daw  n i;u£. 'in t.rf  k*\t  >»« \ vOWoo  vs  in  iW- 
mm  >;«ov  \orlc,  i*»u*:-v. '.»*•.»  i ■«!'  a turn 
in  Vifif  JiiiVn  tent  nvi^eni^  j(»i  *nuif* 

ovi^rt  in  tfitr  iV?  1 ho  Sit  - 

Ikava)  A bhtif'mv: -.Nv»  Ve**w  than 

m tioVunmdmr* oltlotf  hn<iy  aro  nteit- 

tifcd  noth  tIu . f»i  n rm>v»  »M'* jO  . 

$OU.  XtiMpfib  Arr  li*4  v^f*  ftfremly  *phfcen,  ami 

most.  of  Un*  d»  betar  mhjii  af-l.j***  of  uviiify. 
i i ri  yo  *tuvtfy  *1  i junto;  l>r.  K>*£  » V>  fe ti<  nf_ 

Ettt'Ojnj.  BtU  t bo  that  ^should 

l>f  HuphAVnetHl  in  von«itlOtMii*offr<Mt  Work,  hs 
illiti*  an  impOTlon f tire m i my 

m*.  of  f h wornm tf  V'.  lfr^.nrtiio  laci  fhai  tij^ 
Ini  y e a ir^a tif  in  ^arji p^tri U»iX  a On  ulK^r 
of  »n  Uuvv* .dcittt?: 

tumte  of  tln  ?r  ifest  work  ami  are  still 


^P^lily  unprm  ?>lnov'mt;  that  ?ho\  Imvo 
not  *if  murli  miifafotl  fotvic;n  a« 

l*»arno*l  from  ibron. .rnjovtiitp  what  ii  tnrivK 
uv)n  nlmi!- of  Minsalionaliii  >l)i*  ^fyle  t»l  thn 
nva  ^ rvm  « i nvna  it.  a oi  1 rai  berKra^fnii  *r  ^ wOOi 
nppp'Mtowoo,  of  tlio.  print* ipi»>»  whir  b .mjctyr 

litvall  irm  art  1 } fn  in)+^nili*!i en < itnli v i r]ui‘t 

*o*  f M<lopoii(J nmaV  ol'  tu^ntnl  ayf iou , tlory 
Inyvr  iioni  wtiirtioil  ionivo  ami  fOrm>t!  <04 
Mh  s**  jOTruolpl^  xl>  U*s  }?ti*I  rrn  ibi**U.  r*f 
nAvitvIlut^  nho^- hiti  tlm  jHtWiluUiv  of 
a tboToi^li  art  w i tiion  t *a<*i  i fn:l  i}^ 

iniHei^aal  atal  not nniai  ^1 1 anute ri # t i <!^y 
1 u A k i iV£  f t eny f i 1 % t b a f, « i in • »i  iff \ i % 
It*  n ot  cMHtnii  i a | •,  iii  ni  di *r  x*i in  good . m*rk* 
of  all.  t/liiii  Ho*  ortfhf  >hooi*l  y 

nljainlinj  riviViUrv  ami  svJi>  «iml  Job  U ft# 

n mlci  ilm  Hi  tif  a fAr^igp  f;  iv 
is  not  Mi  mo-  ii  aw  pfiin  ipji*^  svhieil 

Amorirnif  art  fofpufoA  iii  it^  prarticoyfij  at- 
ll tti  to  give  to.  it  tin*  sraiwon  t-irrogth  »hwt 
will  fiiiiko  ii  a living  puo>'r  zt  boioe  .««»»d 

ftlinmd. 

.Mi  Colrnttn  a*  ft  pnioter  hinds* u\»-~ 
ami  afoifitnrtnTnl  \u  oit  ami 

wat*  liOft  d*  y^doii^ti  Hiiitdf  . 

and  ndoomfile  tWing  io  to]or  and 

of  ooi-ViOg  Vio  vih-’t  «o?u  rei*t<?ri'ng 

I rtid  a t i & ft*  r ftm 

v}niif  ivf  tlm  ;n  nrk.  A*  & to 

liuw  -tti  iiiiK'H  ninpTivvo<l 

k*v  fro^ly;  lint  liu«  ;twd^ 
aninis  st rong  r h anti  a ^airtabie 
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bis  sojourn  iu  Algeria,  and  the  observations 
made  in  the  Continental  galleries  and  stu- 
dios, lie  has  devoted  himself  to  landscape, 
and  adopted  a bolder  style  and  a truen 
scheme  of  color.  The  intinenee  of  French 
art  is  perceptible  in  his  later  methods,  hut 
altogether  as  an  influence,  nnd  in  no  souse 
m an  imitation,  for  in  his  works  there  Is  al- 
ways evident  a sturdy  self-assertion,  wlioth- 


iufltienee  in  stimulating  the  growth  here  of 
one  of  The  most  beautiful  of  know  n methods 
for  the  expression  of  artistic  feeling. 

An  artist  of  original  style  and  consider- 
able reserve  power  is  found  represented  in 
the  canvases  of  Mr.  Kastman  Johnson,  who 
has  deservedly  won  an  excellent  reputation 
for  the  vigorous  and  natural  treatment  of 
genre  drawn  from  American  domestic  life. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  why  these 
homely  but  thoroughly  artistic 
com post lions  arc  not  us  strong 
and  true  us  those  painted  by  art- 
ists  of  high  repute  in  Europe.  fSPppllP 


A JttATl*  MtVttii* — KttfttlOf&.j 


er  in  subject,  or  treatment.  In  catching  tlie 
gray  effects  of  brooding  skies  receding  in 
diminishing  ranks  through  an  aerial  per- 
spective of  great  distance  and  space,  and 
giving  with  Hue  feeling  the  Druid-like  spir- 
it of  clumps  id'  sombre  russot-liued  cedars 
moaning  l>y  the  granite  shore  of  old  Massa- 
chusetts, and  identifying  himself  with  the 
mysterioiis  thoughts  they  suggest,  Mr.  Clif- 
ford has  no  superior  on  flits  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. As  a professor  in  the  Flipper  Insti- 
tute, his  influence  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  future  of  American  pictorial  art. 

Mr.  ’Winslow  Homer  may  he  mentioned  in 
the  same  connection  as  one 


of  the  truest 
and  most  original  artists  we  have  prod  need 


mnptm  sew  monthly  maim##**. 


w*!--  t wiu.tA  v>  .Mi, -oil  i»iuj 


;tii<!.  tighter.  mUmUit  lonoij*  AJv r*  is  fetich  t.tiat 
:;Uk:ty(l$  ••'Ac • Irift  deeper 

'vuiMUHib  of  iife  jui4  jjatiirO  dl»  tbit 
t ]j'  ir^i'iv«\s  *•  v^n  in  Uv*  UoM  *vnrfc>.  lc>  UUa 
xv*>  iirifl  uunUiat  pniof  ifc:  t b<?  itmali lapttWly 
»•('  tin,*  <<>rmfr\  t*>  prod  net*  a ne  tr  ;u»d .^u'mV 
■*diovd;  nfiirl  7'bi*  *amh  w&f  ho  Aaid  of 

&lt<  i\‘  $.■  Oknndl  \^4v}Vk^  jir> 

nr  Vi  r sf  <>dirvl  nlnortd,  huf.  I.i»*  token  imtruv- 
.r-rn  M*  till  studios'  hi'  M»^-f r Slnrlittv  a:i#l 
:Witmlr*i<.,  ; H & xvin  k i.iifli &*ttf  * 

«^rvt<*  ytriOi  wpefo  v^j^hTHN > a mtrrkiU 

;}iMi  dildhy  »>f:  l»ncy  om  bffttti  dhOWtl  ill 
At ??>'v»|vc»«  ciriv  A «dr#ngfc  iVi^r.  inid-in^  jjjrjki 

ki* 

yd  ^|jt*?TrJ^nOke>>pr  fijniro  tire  alike  irtfiifcr 
Id  VFfifc  a r»ukr.ijO  iV^Uti^  fnt  Hie  uketl. 


H$  kv  £^4d#t4& 

frgj'frf,  and  ids  * 11  ti^Ty^ 

from  tlu-  fetfifpfc  .<vyni^-itxi..f*  of  Ani-t  •- 

iillti-  : v?  V ^ •Tt?  1> 

fn^nMl  fl'«  dyjt.ri*  ^mdueed  hetu*  xv.ivk* 
which  x'nn  i)IMi^  v.i.niy  -shul  kit  pmiVi«»iiH»  d 

JN.oA  !J:  rSlhdif?/  Wl:).'ii!!!l^)|:H!,  !.*  Ill**  *vh!. 
i I :w  h:S>i  >-i<r.;.t;|y  i : j « it \\  < j>< 

iy»fii*yr?i?y  -<  yiy.iM.y.  t'Mliijrii».v>: 

mtd  itUiU  ;?»>AV  fit  U 'vompiwir 

,£K%  'rfi  tir  * * VA  m V ^ ft  ^ *f  :ri  ^ 0 v ih  ^ 1 il 

■'and, 

ike  I nek  V)f  nnin^ilmi 

in  the  .■«*'  the,  !*u\s  $j|(|  ,m  hi:, 

i»e«t . Ytf/Hom-vr  .iiwhy  yt  i'he  if 

Jtih'A  KmAvvh.  H i*,  ftmv^v hr,  in  d riding  w Hi. 


prkkest  'tywmwim America#  aui* 


Mr.  TitiHov.  u iwU«m^r  tif  ihr  French 
school*  hiWs  m>mv  very  thing* 

m JjAtid^erife  iim\  gi'we  front  subject*  mi£- 
by  his  trip  to  | he  £aJ?b  and  hm  sue- 
•tte&de*!  equally  sn  oil  hir!  wutfcF  etdbr&  lie 
i a »ow  j&iviug  a jiiistefaeis  i\i  Armirimm 
subjects,  >«d  is  afcio  tunuuy  his*  iifthiitkiU 
m.  fin*  pursuit  oi' decorative  nxt.  H«  is  es- 


WHh  the.  fie  *r  movement  'arc*  luow  of 
iden  titled  tiny  landscapes  of  A|h  >VyiiD t * 4 • 
l:itrdsca{*c  artist  t'roni.t  hn  "Wwd*  why  i*  piyev, 

show**  immis^akaliJe  j^uVtii*  *h,,  grasp 
a sublet t.  f frame  8*  of  tptich  m combi  bed 


with  purify  cd’  color,  find 
suggesting  disuince.  and  atmosphere. 


HA KFEK'S  NEW  MONTULV  MAGAZINE, 


THE  frJlOMAti 


rsufid  Uid  ttu'glj  coti  r«0  of  sNuly iu  i&tumtiy*  <)i\£  t*f 
mafco  tits*  jjft*  (H» iota  of  iiioet  m ihi.i  wii  - 

tm&  add  ^ ihaf  v%fc»reii  «nr  art-  fhr  ik$.  last 

itifctinjbll-  tliitiy  ?'*xir*.  tyw  in,  the  -direetuitt  of 

i Jtidixwte  lamteeupe,  now  rather  to- 

iiau,  tetb,  W#d  thd  pmM  G btf  of  fite  tfifUfd,  arid  lb  id  \fc 
l both  Jig-  ^rikaiglx  iliuotrar^l  by  tli*  idrcmastaiice 
«:e  of  $wb  tfy&t  both  o£  th^vdrloji*  Ti:«vo  d#u&  thfir 
jjjfii!  fhipj*  ^triwgwd  vwfc  *b  ibk 

■.  ,;i  til  I fc;  ' j^:t  'y.^w' ' >t»* 
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in  the  subtle  elusive  tints  of  flesh,  or  in  the 
powerful  rendering  of  a mass  of  scarlet,  as  in 
his  notable  painting  of  the  “ Caiirt  Jester. ^ 
A fine  ideality  also  distinguishes  his  works, 
and  his  art  life  is  tired  by  a lively  enthusi- 
asm which  must,  result  in  genuine  and  ex- 
alted art. 

In  Philadelphia  the  new  movement  has 
some  powerful  allies,  among  whom  should 


is  hidden  in  a mere  bit  of  charcoal  in  a skill- 
ful baud.  Among  those  who  have  made  a 
specialty  of  illustration,  Mr.  Fenn,  who  is 
just  wow  in  Europe,  naturally  occurs  as 
among  the  first  of  living  landscapists.  As 
an  illustrator  of  out* door  life,  whether  it  bo 
an  old  windmill,  a Western  forest,  an  ivy- 
covered  ruin,  or  a sweep  of  rocky  shore,  he. 
is  equally  successful  in  rendering  it  grand- 


v tM'Asieu  lAor.”—  (mi&s  mabv  &.  oassatt.] 


ly.  Mr.  Thomas  Moran  ranks  with  Mr.  Fenn 
as  a vivid  delineator  of  landscape,  han- 
dling a vigorous  ;uul  versatile  pencil,  and 
inspired  by  poetic  fervor.  Miss  Curtis  also 
occupies  a prominent  position  ill  this  de- 
partment, showing  knowledge,  confidence, 
fancy,  and  a .study  of  nature.  There  are  but 
few  who  equal  her  in  delicate  ami  beauti- 
ful representationa  of  child  life.  Mrs.  Mary 
Mullock  Foote  also  justly  takes  rank  among 
the  first  two  or  three  of  our  illustrators. 
Some  of  her  pencil  studies  from  nature, 
whether  of  the  figure  or  in  bun lsea.pt',  ate 
masterly  in  their  force  and  fidelity. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Reinhart  deserves  the  w ide  rep- 
utation he  has  Acquired  for  versatility  ami 
skill.  There  is  an  case  about  bis  work,  and 
an  artistic  finish  in  rendering  drapery,  or 
drawing  the  graceful  curves  of  the  dress 
and  figure  of  the  woman  of  the  period, 
which  have  been  attained  by  few  artists. 
It  is  difficult  among  a number  who  are  all 
brilliant  and  gifted  to  assign  to  each  his 
proper  rank,  but  it  will  generally  bo  con- 


bc  prominently  mentioned  Mr.  Eakius,  a pu- 
pil of  Gto>me,  and  at  present  professor  in 
the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Art.  He  is  a 
fine  colorist,  and  Inis  very  few  equals  in  the 
country  in  drawing  of  the  figure.  .Some  of 
his  compositions,  both  in  oil  and  water- 
color,  give  remarkable  promise.  Miss  Sar- 
taiu  is  devoting  herself  with  good  success 
to  the  same  branch  of  art;  ami  Miss  Cas- 
satt, who  is  now  iti  Paris,  merits  move  ex- 
tended notice  and  earnest  praise  for  the 
glory  of  color  and  the  superb  treatruent 
and  composition  of  some  of  her  works. 

The  number  of  those  who  have  made  a 
specialty  of  black  and  white,  whether  for  il- 
lustration or  otherwise,  is  so  large  that  m 
we  turn  to  them  a wide  field  opens  upon  ns, 
aud  yet  it  is  only  a glimpse  that  we  can  give 
of  it.  Mr.  Row  so  has  used  the  ernyou  with 
singular  e fleet  i n port  ra  i t nre.  The  e t he  real 
beauty  of  some  of  his  child  portraits  has  rare- 
ly been  equalled  ; ami  Mr.  Key,  of  Baltimore, 
has  also  shown  in  this  country  the  marvel- 
lous capacity  for  rendering  landscape  that 
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it famt  * tfo’*  * FrBileric fc&  #W|*- 

l»anJ,  IXtingv,  LaHaop,  Ivrkitw,  Fro*h  Kel- 
li: \ , 1'vJv..  tKahl,  ami  liihsoii  ure  \\vll-km*vut 
art.i.vt*  in  Iht*  lirltl  : it?|4  were  we  X*>  tit- 
U1U)M  livv.il  -i  Mi'iit  UMt  ui  She  ill9S((5; 

tvljo  pruitt  top  T 4*  v.  hr  A;jiit-i<e*i  ivrim'fi*,  the  iifefc 
vjovsUI  i>i\  h.fs-rmimihU-, 

U jfc  vVii'iv-iif  flmt  i)»  .a ;*» urio f • ■jkfti&tftoTijj 
Hi  in  it-  «?’  i*n  ii>  vv  tm'ijre  1 V>i»  n n 

hroa<J  Miitltnh  ni  n f#  art- 

amt  ft  -ft ft  < Jh.ti  01  r-j*-  iio<v - f v#i  iv*ri4 t i^r«^ 
ms  :h.*  |j^6nvot»  i%  <»»;  »n  !»-K;uh‘v  to  anutli- 
:4r hi  #nr  mitlhTml  jtftr&rml  ii^  ajadt 
£vi>T.M'»ttgti  Uefm  ^Ui>‘I  in  that 

•>.l;itirsf  hv  Miyyrm.f  a hwp^  rnm*Wr:  oC  jvrom- 

i>iirjT  toV$  \<\rniu$  -Ap  urnni % thV 

I imtu^.-Awi  ti?  •?}#*$*%*:  at * 

i mi.tfoii  to  am)  hpt»r<vvAii  of 


v nn\r  sea  rib  os 
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rpHf>  author  of  flint  « »)*  1 say 

I iiijj*  *’  Bit il*  of  t\  f\'u 
p'flier"  must  lli>YO  been  on  some  t\ i‘- 
tftVUhfl  yt&fS  ago* 
where  countletfs  rnyviudn  of  waterfowl 
I iit*u  'hnkmnd  lit*1  li^ht  of  day  "ith 
I hrir  tlniterhitf  ifrrfiith  swtd  fh-afemd  Via 
vay*  o ub  siini),  Ivarnh  *V  if '%  ‘ s 1 1,4  > 
♦la now — fur  umsie  in  denied  to  tin*  bird** 
of  thn  ; still,  in  KpUi:  of  f ho  u|>|huv 
oil i onfnsHm,  ho  must  hit  y e taken  £<»«»- 
fl i/;< IK'i-’  iti  H»r  fart  I It;* r mob  nju'cm  * h:ol 
rr>*  {uirrit  ol.ir  locatiom  mol  U#Jjpt-  to  its. 
hoimdnVms  tv t ho  ptvmsioo  tit*  law  : 
hence  wit.hniM  dmdd.  ranio  the  natural 
»*.\rbnH:ifm!i  from  which  that  nnrient 
proverb  s|»v;u»y\  *u  wigtr  in  it*  relatidu  to 
hir<UvuT»ti  c happy  in  its  application  t.u 
men. 

Rntjr  stmngr  it  is  that  ihf-so^w ati'r* 
bird*.  ohirU  form  ilk*  on l*  ji»c t of  this 
vketfch*  as  tiny  dock  tojirihor  »u  gv\  - 

j,uwum*  miHiums  sh<mld  Vbnh  during  ih>‘ 

*.■?.-  -*.»f t-r  portion  of  r\i  l Y \ \te  moyt 

<»'*f jifaiy  ami  iom-soiin-  of  isolated.  )iv»^  r 
h>r  after  only  min  nr 
'uamnoji  congruga!  Hmx 
our  irotn  I heir  rook  one*  t o flm  -ftfettffi,  in 
lh6  fo  the  >v*\i*fy  out  in  search  of 

IVkmJ  mot  the  broad  ex  pad***  ftf 
“NrUhn*^.  uoihin^  Wii 
Y&at  iff  tt»  initn i-ofthy  M 

Tin*  xpfcetl  and  motion  of  the  finest 

dop  ever  nook*  h%  wftrj  trr‘,**r  \<f  o\w- 
<HKn«t  the  utte.F  ktjttdfu&ft*  which. strike 
hi  <m  tin*  voyoooiV  heart  f tVit  jut  is 
duy*  ami  weeks  in  cro^si o>x  tlio  hrjny 
d*w*rt.  uj»fii(i«s  »»f  a gfv&t  oeeno.  and  tin 
ty  iyo  nt  gtnl  iliuK-  :u.d  ivin-f  ilfilh  1 I/' 
*>’f - o-  mooot.'0!\  of  jjmfl  s vs?'U'l» 

he  1k>  t nnt>,  to  the  ^rar-<  f«tl  evo. 

Ifttrvm.H  ot  Hm'  w.stor-fowl  (fiat  pow  Hit, 
nine  dnaf,  to  am!  tVn  in  the  woUn.or 
itf  *%u«ih*MK  rierl%*s  uromol  ood  »iv«  i'  flu* 
spats  of  tlio  -vv*wd  t Km  hivi^  him  ro 
^tjrAuire  landn — -Ijifi yrolief  amt  compnn- 
:•  MiMsfa'  inoi  atloj  Ord  l>\  1 1 j* 

foafln'ivd  >Y iviideiviv  is  hut  efkry  to  d«* 
iff*  .i.  .}*h«j Os* i • tcriiic  If  |i pi 

matter  to  thenu  tireloHH  K<»a  waifs  wlieth 
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\Vh hoof  'hv.  iifii^  the  MMHi.l  i»f  y.mr  vvmn 
.they  jrriUvtHi  in  Mu-  ini.)- 
•‘•sttnjj  jultoi  oi  iWajUitf  Oniv 
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/ limy  iuTVAJloH  Utvn  liut t It- 

'il ; iimJ  a*  $ <m  ) '•-*  $ ii\k 

Mi«v  yiwtli  Ja’Ut  nth! 

. tfv*r  ihv  I'TVMV  i.t  U.t-  elt^, 
fetv-**  • / £«* iivt  1 f3  *♦>  4 * v»T  £?) fe,  ft yi- 

&& vf ; hm  k *,  a *f»iliB  us 

ill  f-Ijt;  :m  yjitMnl  \ > i » in*,,, 
f ile  h]nj)b  , jhm!  3ii ip- 

jjilifg  tlw-ir  ljr)t4  fc-H « *un 
. ; e.ith  lh*-  ilnll  luuc'i'  V *./ 

t lie  liomjiMi*;  Miff  J hat  h<eb 
£ jie>- ‘c  I*f j.pii 
\n  il  h ,i  |T|‘«jftii>i\ij  wriest-  oi 

-;r  ,irmr  I if.  HltXt  b'Hbibf  Ah*-; 

-)yl  ■'.  i 5.1 • Mil.,  i-r:  i it'ir  : I U * ‘ I hr- 

’ ; - /-*!  . INC  •shallow*  •■*•  i hey  |t;( 

flat  (4at  t lit'  « i H i At ? 

< 'V  hi  n * V»tn  #bi i h-  ie  hi,  * tiv«l 

•v- yv-  i-Misin  »;v  ;m  5 hr  >y».  H.-t 

'’  "r  " ' ' .tf 


»-r  fit**  *JiV»\s  ojy  hvi^.Jif*  lit  $\**hny,  fat  u;  Siii,- 
>1imr  .uni.  in  vjjjii,  in  vplm  Of;  hi  ivmfa/tf, 
jh.-y  W vi-i  the  VV^-i  iilttli  ?iir eh 

£\iwy < h* mTi  j i4  tli t*  < j u \ v i 'V tH v »V r»f  ih * 
ihkSl^t  }w^CK'  • _ 's  J ^ '•* 


hiitjy  bill*' 

|fv  t lay  .^vii«f, 

P|S'-  MuUy  4it’ -bur  unt*'r-h:a»U 

fiv.  1 1 e c? 1 1 lull 1 1 iV  ft t fi Kg 

fiu  iieirj) ' jj.s  Viittii  bitA 
^*uir’ : (Bnk^  ef 
M u g yv<  ri  4>t- 1 nlieit  (ielfuin 
•i‘  i‘  VunVMt  wniit  nlfifa 

’ r lfrif/e  S 

^btiirtii*  eivt  h‘  Hte  ^**^1 
f »Ay  V iViiv  vi*  nALi  o i-n  fstM>r  c ^ 

' v;f  ^VqViifk’  i( M ^ ^ 
km >.w  IViVfTi . tlw  i liit Wj y vif;  :i U 
a *rti  c 1 1 i|i  ^ ity  it  ,1 S uv(  m iv  u a tu^  i u 

M be  « jyi mams*  ou  the  Mess  of  rtiejr  I, jimv^r iti'f neo'^ib 
iiii-itihitti  uml  the  npivarent  arareMv  f»f  bir*t  jViibiWt^  ■ .•  My - 'r»- ^iii'ii. ■'; t>' t liv 
hi;-  oviT  t ho  : liosinh  of  Hie  nriaih,  unit  * m'  iIr-  » i -»v t li,  Mhevt*  ilu*t  .^n-m . tf>  imi- 

f Vi-Ct f . af  O LM!4:*r  r«  t!o«ls  tjf  file  y «*:» *-  iln  v ju\  Hie  l*»ne  muji  t><  i /i;r» , aiel  to  reVef  am 

'jiijty  ‘-ftibiiaxithl  len fill's  arouiMi  u*  o t Ite  Tvuti  >> 

< ■iMOHioo  M—.i  ini:-  jdaee,  wl'ieiv  fiiev  Urtvil  in  I Vi  haps  flu  low-  tin*  isb*»  whieh  lies  a 
- \wii minn;  lejih-His,  nmlisturhiMi  iuiil  vrany  lew  earl  from  St,  Haul  Ishnal.  Ib‘hr'int> 

miUiioe  h lo  Thai Sea.  is  * Im‘  M»»*si  miei.t  sl  'u^  hi i# jf>^;  .spot  Vto\v 
}f  ha- bmi  Hie.ufe.il  fort  mil*  of  the  w Titer  kiioivji  ra  ihv  tmninilisi  v.  he  !o\  e*  ro  >^,ui]y 
ti»  speiul  t >v«‘>  Ae.a^Hm  jtif  th^iTlh^  S.-yb  u\i  j.yfnyi  l lp>  ItAhitis.  c»f  htKf  life  e fttf  h<^;.  ,'f  itf*ont 
of  ttie^v  Vasoivtl  nr  rt»M»n  lV.  i »*r  ibfcJ  Bh  j?i»M  ,rta\  aalk 

It  :ie'i-hi.c1b'/-v.'f^->-*-.;  i in  -ll;. !.'».* i('»  t,i  :|vuhhg  leiiH  jipiifr  lyfu*.  of  Thon^JitO  - ot 

l-t,-:.  C,*!  i lu.  !•.(-*:»-. t b»  (•»•':  of  ! he  ±\.  U ('01^'  .ese-oii  ^gj  ^ ;<  hH  ■•.hi.vv 1 , iHftt  a-S  he  >H- 
riih  v,  1 hi'* v‘  tiiiun-.niy  repair  «itn  ij,e  aii.-  lie  ii-M  oOe-  H i er.-ffi \ i^ih.rr ■».!  au*l  vot  » t 

f . tpiahs  * tf  ytiyhe  J njy^  j h haV  1^  ihcio,  as  i \\*y.  iitmilil?  fVlVi V ya|ar«l  poni- 

lit; ,v  '‘lih  • i M/*r« ■ .i»* ; 1'*f%.»}-ier  eA  |'I‘o«a>*«V.  VVhetl  S tioii.8  t»l'  huMtUailtM*  * h*TU;l’a>1«lf»A  v>f  tin  i\- 

-lies e hlvtU  fj  i»»  ilies.,  > n^f  otte-v  !*  -;*•  j k Itfil  uili  r sieoe»‘iiUtn^  Jl|l  % «?•  .Ve.vorf 0»t  bt  ff«b 

n. tns  i Ijev  wk  n»  to  h»e  « hp  i .U\r( -hi  v ^ s.h.tr- ; *<..  h inuiioirs^a.  a sot.  ajj  ilhitUt  am)  ilbmis?. 
P * “J-i si  h--  **f  ijieiu  ar  s-  i.  niul  ^sm  'ji  lief  ■ ♦'■e.-oe.  > Mia ' e hri*o  i-Hmifaii * »! . 

i>  vine,  e thkihjti  niy)  hhitkirtfj.  ‘*;r  } The  »shuu\  h »eif  i>  oif  he/  iVhiiMMiJ  iuTofrm. 

* t MUit  in,yv.  t ! y-  as •' riL> m 1 f r {hhirpips iy ! heijiu  riiifj  i?hf  .imh'lj  W|i^-i;Ur 

iniiii  mukr  yoMr  h'ry  hv  fly . ihim  die.  Taui  \\.\  >moh  M ^tonHy  n eatiK-y;  ji  & aiponr  Thu, 

Hf  y ohv  eoh.rSjutrH,  pi.t^v  we-.i*  ; e tM*  invif  ehiT  OiMfnbn.m'-  MM  .top, 

o. ihh.'  llie.v  jii  Ifh  :mm!  i lioj  f»>  Huf  bluffs,  : >|*i‘etitli.5».U  ont  *»\t  r :>it  aiea  of  ubuitt  fiVx^ 
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A FEW  SEA-BIRDS, 


:ien*H.  It  rises  abruptly  from  the  Hea,  ami 
has  t to  beach  upon  which  to  pleasantly  laud 
from  a boat;  not  a stick  of  timber  or  twig 
of  shrubbery  ever  grew  upon  it,  though  the 
scant  presence  of  low  curling  grass  in  the 
central  portions  prevents  the  statement  that 
all  vegetation  i*  denial.  Were  it  not  for 
the  frequent  rain  ami  dissolving  fog  pecul- 
iar to  the  summer  weather  here,  the  accu- 
mulation of  guano  would  he  something  won- 
derful to  contemplate  : as  it  is,  however,  the 
bird*  liml  their  Moor  swept,  a*  clean  when 
they  return  year  after  year  m though  they 
never  had  sojourned  there,  before* 

The  scene  of  confusion  and  uproar  that 
presented  itself  to  our  astonished  senses,  as 
we  approached  the  island  hi  search  of  eggs 
one  threatening  foggy  .June  morning,  may 
he  better  imagined  than  described ; for  as 


mit  of  the  rocky  plateau,  and  stood  among 
myriad*  of  breeding  birds  t hat  fairly  cover- 
ed the  out  ire  surface  of  the  island  with  their 
crouching  forms,  while  others  whirled  in 
rapid  ill  gilt  over  our  heads  as  wheels  within 
w heels,  so  thickly  interlaced  that  the  blue 
and  gray  of  the.  sky  were  hidden  from  our 
view  ; add  to  this  tin*  stunning  whir  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  strong  heating  wings, 
the  shrill  screams  of  the  gulls,  and  the  muf- 
fled croaking  of  the  a erics,  coupled  with 
an  indescribably  disagreeable  smell,  arising 
from  the  broken  eggs  and  other  decaying 
substances,  and  11  faint  idea  may  he  cvokeil 
of  t host  range  reality  spread  before  ns. 

In  spite  of  the  sudden  tinny  of  confusion, 
order  and  system  became  at  once  stHkingly 
evident.  The  bird*  had  parcelled  but  these 
five  acres  of  rookery  ground  among  them- 


A VISIT  TO  WALllCa  ItfLKT. 


the  clmnsy  bidarrab  came  under  the  lee  of 
the  low  cliffs,  a swarm  of  thousands  tipon 
thousands  of  mimes,  or  u a tries.'*  dropped  in 
fright  from  their  nesting  shelves,  mid  before 
they  had  control  of  their  flight  they  struck 
us  right  and  left  like  so  maiiv  earmon-halls. 
We  were  formal  in  self- protect  ion  to  crouch 
for  ft  few  moment*  under  the  gunwales  of 
the  boat,  until  the  struggling  Hock  passed 
like  an  irresistible  surging  wave  over  utir 
heads. 

Word*  can  not  depict  the  mingled  amaze- 
ment and  nervous  curiosity  with  which  we 
gawd  around  as  we  struggled  up  to  the  sum- 


selves,  so  that  There-  was  an  arrie  /one,  a*  it 
were,  a gull  zone,  an  auk  zone,  and  a debat- 
able zone  occupied  by  the  parrot-billed  puf- 
fins; the  btmmbirb * of  these  several  divis- 
ions wore  clearly  defined  by  the  common 
understanding  amt  consent  of  the  birds 
t helmed  ves. 

The  bird  which  overshadows  alt  others  in 
the  North  Pacific  and  Behring  Sea  is  the  ar- 
rie*’  ( f,om  via  tin  it),  or  the  r>  mnvre”  of  Euhrn  - 
dor  and  Greenland.  It  is  nearly  the  size  of 
a mallard  duck,  with  a plumage  brilliant, 
glossy,  ami  ufiu  r-prouf;  a dark  shimmering 
chocolate-brown  and  black  head,  neck,  wing- 
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rock  they  each  lay  a single 
egg,  \\  i thimt  making  flit*  least 

at  tempt  to  build  a tmd.  They 
straddle  and  squat  birtt-iiji- 
iight.,  like  so  many  bottle*, 
over  their  charges,  packed  as 
closely  side  by  side  ns  her- 
rings in  ii  box;  tiny  keep 
up  an  incessant  ijuamdUfig 
among  thmuselves,  making 
nr  tin*  same  time  a peculiar 
deep,  bourse,  grunting  noise, 
if i their  ilhmitnred  contest* 
they  roll  thousands  of  eggs 
over  the  dirts  info  the  sit  if, 
or  into  crevice*  and  fissures, 
where  they  are  lost  and 
broken. 

7!  This  odd  bird  lays  but 
one  egg,  but  if  Ibis  is  re- 
moved or  broken  die  will 
soon  take  heart  ami  lay 
'l .■*•  another;  but  tf  she  is  not 

disturbed  by  the  loss  of 
W,  the  first  one,  she  at  once 

||  enters  upon  the  labor 

||!  of  hatching.  The  size. 

shape,  and  color  of  the 
jg  eggs  are  exceedingly  vn- 

rililde ; t hey  become  soon 
K so  dirty  I *y  rolling  Imre. 

^ and  there  in  the  guano, 

m w bile  the  birds  fight  and 

& trend  over  them,  ns  to  be 

||  abuest  iinrf'cogniz.able ; 

m f tit  t oat  ure  has  fort  Hied 

|l  the  yolks  for  rough 

S§  usage.  by  enveloping 

them  in  a shell  of  pe- 
& euliftr  toughness,  so  that 

ft  when  the  natives  come 

% on  the  ground  with  their 

**  baskets  they  are  po  ked 

up  and  tossed  in  just  as 
■ our  farmers  would  lian* 

file  apples  in  ail  orchard, 
without  causing  any 
nnteworf hy  breakage. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  eggs  of 
most  all  sea- fowl  are  unlit  for  use,  owing  to 
they  peculiarly  fishy  diet  oft. Heir  patents,  but 
here  in  Behring  8ea  the  eggs  of  all  the  wa- 
ter-birds  found,  with  the  single  exception 
of  those  of  the  u ding.’'  or  cormorant  (Hracit- 
im*  bibrwtatn*  )*  are  as  free  from  any  unpleas- 
ant taste  as  are  those  of  onv  domesticated 
fowls.  The  reason  for  this  may  be  dearly 
perceived  w hen  it  is  understood  that  these 
wuK*i>i  of  Behring  Sea  and  the  North  Pacific 
teem  with  vast  shoals  of  minute  crustace- 
ans - “ w lmte  feed,"  or  **  briP* — upon  which 
most  of  the  sea-birds  exist,  to  the  practical 
exclusion  of  a fish  diet. 

The  small  grassy  interior  of  Walrus  I.det, 
w hich  is  sharply  margined  by  the  surround- 
ing breeding  belt  of  am  os,  is  resorted  to  by 
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covers,  and  back,  that  comes  out  into  rich 
conti asl  with  the  pearly  white  breast ; its 
feet,  which  are  mere,  paddles,  ami  quite  help- 
less as  means  of  locomotion  on  laud,  are 
either  steely  him*  or -yellowish,  and  are  only 
capable  of  supporting  the  weight  of  their 
owner  when  superutitumlK  strengthened  by 
sudden  alarm  or  fright;  then  it  arises,  cran- 
ing its  neck  to  the  right  and  left,  tottering 
a few  steps,  beats  the  air  with  its  short, 
stiff  pillions,  and  leaves  like  an  arrow  from 
the  bound  ring. 

The  capacity  of  this  little  islet  to  receive 
them  alone  determines  the  number  that  are 
foil  lid  there.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
these  nrn>»  occupy  exclusively  the  whole 
oli If  front  and  a belt  of  the  table-top  a hun- 
dred feet  deep  all  around,  w here  on  the  bare 
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rl«^  ^?>i>t*inri»ifif th*y  {that  ^ jis  lm,  nmlfeT  Irmjw  \&,  felly  a* 
Uuvv  mn«ir  tii5*1r  4ju  - Kuiijii  j>r*  *«;i-  \ t uufensv  Thriv  i.-  Houm* lit- 

\im$i.  .feWMfetffiv  nfocyvf  M,  Ir*  afefei -■  '; 

rrtgflihii  hh<.  ••few  inrrtvjtVs  uv^r  ;im  ^lU^u  bh  yfefepfc  *mt  uuo  Mfe  iisfe*.  iYnm 

i5  tv.  fenl;  nhwly ■ -.!*•  >#»•  ;Ai f\i  »*r  \\’$-  ami 

)fl.rgfr;ttfu  #»*<*». .-«  >V  ;»h  |>S  It  intv  »Ynif  lmfe*;  *i|i  U&  .;it^'r.  ?h:i  * ♦•>.»  t.  mn  mhhf»-r. 

\rMt>  ii#9  tmio*-,  ;l1H]  fVW.  wjfh-a  pafehvl  Ummi;  - vfefefe  #j*fj[  phr,  m !u2b  {fey 

4T»m^Uj-!*t4»  4 14(1  It.  V»Af!H  W i • h Milr.ni^  nlftf»t£tWfeMiug  i^fel’lASH^YV-*  iv4»  U>»V|  Ul}»k 
»ka$w  tvfel  . ^rur*^  mut  mount*  |u  f otfefeti r u p*  rfe  ?»»ink>di  j.nfeii,  $*  H ym^o,  nt  thy 

ptm*miv ■%  fin'  ,tiil  <>i' mvisilili*  jnuurJ^  ;.4n*j»uUi  nf  tilt) *WUV.  M«rv»\v  femh\ 
r ? it  tV  1 1 »***;  «i4i‘>yt  tH  .m-7!To4ly  jim vVt  ay ft i fe  1 1 Viftit  ail  twit I *m* k -Ttiy  jflM*#* &imI 
k<mpx  tts  bright.  j5jiaiiviiii^‘‘  wv?*  |Viirly*4y  a . tfmvml  hiiKihi  Ul.v*  flu*  |^6w4iijg  i\%  {lifer*  m 
hunpal  nprtfi  tu\  nifj.-i'iHi*  fv**T  :hmI  amfe  its.  si  .ifevy— tfe;  liufefefe  ;r«*atuiv  feuo*ulv 
jKU  iiliariy  shnU  wtuhl  Thm-  qj  few  *nl<-  another  aviffelthi  Jmiihv 

*V  A few*h**  II*  yfeteavt  \Vl Hi  t liem, ,i>tf  I riae  ^ Jnfem^pfe 4pfefevM,  mmfe 

u»aUu>£  feuilw  ni'.vK  ami  Mhin^  »i|f'*t,  tfe-w  by  In >*  4»ne  '.vuMt-  l»«S>  \ .s^.vpvr’miin-O.  an  vSt. 

ifks*  <j4  ; |n,u  iu  ut' . Miy  ^4 

r hi' i 1 Mp‘»n^  pfemtp>v  tln-y  lu^  V»*p,  tlUt y.  hiftrhfi*  fa n}*pr;U 

vulohMi  <t.'id%  ami  niut-  tte  JifcflM  s-vvatoi^  have  appoun^i 

tM  with  hi  f<  k uml  »>rmvu  h|ofr  )..*v  u*.  thw  K^ypti^h^' *j{ 4 tj*'  »»>*  ! i ; f*r  <4 


h a tfi -Ei  sew  sigxt 1 1 l v uMi&nxE, 


j lip*  at  tl'ift  tnihrlMsum of  t hr  ten  sty  mAh  like 
f<K*  fiiR*  ( flkit  !»♦.»  i«.  thank.*  the 

Lord  tlfc  i hr  gimft  t ji I H »tf  t i j f m 
ini*  fjie  ciioiH-iiluc  m irtilhf. 

l-hr  idAonrbkhy  b;i»  ihtii#  a#  jfibitc  ^fiwaiw 
Ilot'A,  i Mil  flirv  ;*!»(>*  :» i m *m:iii  nothin d'k rcrito • 
|ii»ml  i vi'Jy,  > Jmr  of  hmvrV<o , yc  v,  aiv 

thy  *>t  eupwiid  uotlry  off  ;H?f 

hoithmn]  irrolr^ 

• a ^hsutvil  knight  owning  !*mi> -- uoh 
r*  amt  HiriOHi*  tfo  1^- 

gUm*  at*  itw  ivhitiypk  lik*>  a vi^v.  gioirtul- 
; of  ihr  nogMy  onm 

V Wb»ln>mr*t  uf  fte  hrrgM 

■ iU>\  ktM-o-v,  ttti‘ii;  I heir  i'Ai'Hv  ijijiu  i* 

h wiy  p>M»| *»iT;  a»n)  fio**v6*wij  uf  xb$  mo«i  Mu*r- 

< mio«Uv  j Unfit  wVodd  w;\u  iti^- 

vrt iirg  iiu*,  tf*  it  Wetv,,.  t\t  tjik‘  W«y*  1iifi% 

v*>f  jLr<n->»i  *rm;r  and  < h o>d y habits.  stamprO  »t 

: svit tv  tlir;  fartf  )%♦* viV/aj^ rofinfftnyy*  for  it 
‘ l*  VjjjiJy  V-Jjrfe  ih !,;•(  jii>  Augr  l)»f  of  lb ‘bring 

| rb;rt AUth?r4i»ri!A that  . Hy  t-ife  MijlnUf 

1;  • Trrri  big  fit  mthim  shiVt 
it*  Alurrh nr** nonblo 

f tf»:  rt h yr  ; tJw*  >d *;»g  t jfe^ \i uni 

r rUiHf'  vv It H)/  «U  oriivv  fcfiy 1 1 u>  ti| g 
1 iinrt in^f ii  gtijK.  htejteG ;':hyr  ;'ibb  Auinv 

sjmibuso,  iji\  wjjitw  .:4f M*  ow IcAvuv>ii»^%  <Vin 
. «iui  &$pvrui tl>v  na~ 
it-  with  '<« » , 

-j,  i’bi*  if  jti tli flibUi  with  ttib  Ulijy  ^lipjiJy 

:j  Ihut  1 mTt  «lnfw  i'l^h  mmi9 

wi}i%i*j(\X} 
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Mil*  itonihriM  tli;U  inrjgim'Ht 

in  UK  ciitk  A Syolk  ovr  fh'n  hn-i^libg; 

grhiihil  tm vJy  in  jun**.  t tun  ,u<  i«  fhit 

nifint  lini-lv  .V»frri  "taig  W'i  ili)]'!^ 

in '4.  in*?  * t m nf  vK«/,*r,n:<»  njuki’  W*  nrv 

ni'ih-.i  »i}»  i'tnni  i ji^  ^tntiy  'hnh.M  k»>iI  rAVrnifc 
ln.'lf»wi^'infni1ininrn^ 

yum  fnut  tfni  yuMy  ■■Willi  hn- 

w it»!.*rifiir  Hn]«jiuw^  ni^t  rvnuiiiA,  nuinii-ujiy 
Ifliii K iil^I  fMtfl.-H'ltUit  . 

Tina  rank.*  t»u  busts, unu*  tin  u‘Vn>ni:if  Ivn-  hr*-s 
lint  nmv  wiiV.  Hlw  1:»vn  - 1 uti j>nro  whiit* 
•oirg.  \v!in*l)  i>*  niiUKiCiiUy-  ■ hii’go  ‘ •nnjnmh 
viivh  tju*  si/n  ;iMil  Vynigjii  ufiuniiiall  ^invuf,; 

i liis  v.-i  nr  j»us;  * * >)  *u»  t^iii  bilVr  r.uA  ur  vttilh 
fm  itnWii  mnnng  kwsr  >tuui*s,  nr  jfhinvii 
\V  i tlkn;  ThyV  rVMvign^  yw  e}> ;of  ;t;Uv);^U9fe: 
AUhnnuh,  n\rh,g  ti#  iln  b imnpn^*  nmtiWr*, 

».|n-y  nf'iniJ  t{.  >.<•  hi  Tt  >rv?u  »M  .uir:vt  rOitfu 
•iun,  yrf  tijuy  jtair  uif  -n  utv  hijth'ftj!  i't:gH-lut*- 
ii\  f »im » V rnuyimm  «ii!»tu^  1 1 n •-  irm-  \u 

Mu  ir  V i v \v y ;»;,/}  | i r«rr.*?i‘  < ;»It  nf 

tlmir  toiiing  «nn!  i-inony,  niu  nr  iiir  r.fitn  al 
•‘iiil't  n(  nnn^itovvn  nnh-i'  in..  -inuh*v\  uf 
flu-  (,n«’t<.y  iiyn:;- 1 hr  r u!  • ; h-Ni-ii  tor  hj- 

UiykiJt'W,  Ifiuv  <;Vrr.  what  f j*^y 
,nr  ih>tn^r. iHvau-./  :h»rinr  i{(!  n iu.ir  nf  il\i> 
hyk^^tvMg  f\)t? funUt :<!  »*{y<tf>y]ykiVsH  ■]$&* 

•mn.kiui'  ;iii  iM.n'svnit  hisrr».ssi;il  aritiitnig  nv 
h »n  U'O I v AyAj nil  i esin  ill  f Ilk  II 
nr  f ilv’  Si  nwf.  A»  ;si*\  ' . i;  \ i f‘.s  AhUUn4’  fi.t'fjv; 
tliivii  flux  yfhhg  yAih  hii  i-iuMti::  k 

>fn,  riuinih  v \ nr  ^f|RpA-4  hH  1%^  tv  ii  A 

■gn*41gC  <ivn  tin'  JtfliUifr  irnhy  bf.rt- 

(iIunnMtnnktnnl  iliftVi  hni  n i lu;  n/<iiv-,*  \*  ;•,  t 
iu  ntn.ldi*"-  tin'  <i  u».I  b«Mlrw  ;)!}•!  (.  M.h'{, 
V.U;* ■{  Ijt  1 1 » * ‘ dinf*vl»Uir  -«*n  . r : h 

nlriu  Ary  Hi  tlfr  gtMliiy  A i‘v f LtVVUy AChb  >.t.f,i> 
the  in  ink  mJ  }\\*  l»tv»  wu  InHrci  nytwh!^  ♦v(!> 


•sbhpfii  kntl  w ^ g]  « m Ay  tUr  ni<  k 
i i y 'H  hife V mnl  >v y it*  t lib  ^rl it i gh i u {in 
ibrnu^liMHt  1 liC  \vtii}H'  vcur  i»s  tin*;,  nn  4m*- 
iur  ihi’.  in  Il  f Sp*  ilo U<U-n.Hrf>  h\\  try  V?  rtlfA* 
nr  tluh  i »| v0*vnin  tin  y 

J Aug  t ■ ry  f ii|k‘  1 nk>  v Ai*u;h  f njmi  i nn  t yyl  JhvW  .■ j 

tUiT  tin \v  <iv^  i i Vft&f. .•; ii i < ivin a n ti  Ay  lie u • 9 h y 

Muny:  rlar  eiin  hr  olnmnrhv  fnt  fhr  <rf* 

lti\x  tijni  Mhgiss  <Hn.<<niy  Hfi  il)A  otfWtyVvf* — 
rnuii  mill  :ti.siiy  ,.-  Thr  ugg# ; 4lis»l>-  -dPh  Uu.lly 
luinbnt. 

Yim  |>tu  liiiTgfi  iif  ihy  -ootttvfiran  [ chfi  \kh  lie 
nr  r ynii  r <j  { ini lyi  1 r t yy  hu.v  Hurt  h r r 1 1 
UilVv)  kiuswii  Ut  liiiht  i>»  \\  u\vi.  y:U»i  ui  «!»iHv 
hnfcihrr'  »»f  brilliUnt  glaw ; ptif-vth;^ 
-Uiew  it  tmsls  g^UlUris V;iij  tl*»-  Munigbr 
'\  i tli  t .-i  hiV  )1  i'u')ficy  *;efiy 

ihnhgti  yliih  »n ' )*.»lkhr*i  minui  )UU  thu 
rh,»4  iA  ‘‘iMKiyv  »ti  tiigllL.  A;  It  yiiU  nut  h*} 
ty' ^ hirh  : Wt'Ugv  (kit 

• in  v iug  »»r  ai  it m’  nu»  th^  n*<  kv:  h su 

l.nus  y Ihgl  flA  kUtmg  svin^  s»h  in  in  he 

^y?itrnj.(V  iiliJA  J h brut  t by  tvivyHy{*iiXiy;bttbb^A 
tn  su{i|inrj:  (ln<  bnylily  hmbrih  ^ liiil’  tbi,'  1u?;nl 
bint  britg  urrk  gn*At  in  Yrltui]  niif  rifoniiyliuti- 
hthbik  thn  w luilr  rilLub  hl  /I i gilt  bthig  hr- 
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gest  iyj?f  rath* 

• j than  ■birds, 
They  grow,  how- 
ever, with  amazing 
inpidit  v..  the  the 
pint  of*  feed  them 
fihuo.d  w Uhpnt  in- 
ter»o‘<M*>h  during 
daylight , Uv  eject- 
ing f lit.  con  touts 
of  their  crop*,  such 
a-  %fn;dl  if.di  fry, 
VT#  ».'is  ?>vo1  Klriiin  jus, 
a I I m * r andavovuid 
i he  prsT  Thus 
e.e»uj>tn:dv  the 
\ * < i h i u xjuig  soon 
feel*  Um  desire 
and  ili-h  tin  thrill 
ef  ambit  tints  flight, 
for  in  .six  weeks 
from  tin*  time  of 
hanking  it  takes 
to  it*  w mg*.  near- 
ly ns  large  and 
heavy  as  os  prpge niter*. 

| \VY  coll  lU-  shag  Afuj.ihl  because. 
If  ‘after  long  ages  of  M has  not 

yet  horned  l<>  ar  u propnc  Vitlno  Oil 
lie-  in«nU<n»v  k1>  . and  at  t ltd  advance* 
of  lies  mud,  Ah!  d m a sight  well 
w orj  h vi  i t nessi tig  to  see  t he  fox , elegan  t 
in  his  thirty  w him  dress,  cunningly 
stretched  on  his  hack  as  though  dead,  mak- 
ing no  sign  w hatever  of  life  save  to  gently: 
hoist  his  hr n alt  now  and  then;  when  the 
dull  curious  bird,  in  its  intense  desire  to 
know  till  ft  hunt  it,  flics  in  circles  overhead, 
lower  and  lower,  closer  ami,  closer,  until  it 
is  within  rea*  h *>f  a sudden  spring  atnl  a 
pair  of  <|itick  - snapping  jaws;  while  tin* 
gull^  that  have  watched  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding safe  -and  high  aloof,  scream  out  in 
eon  tempt  and  hideous  approbation. 

Foxes  ha  ve  a Keen,  relishing  appreciation 
of  eggs,  and  their  temerity  is  something 
wonderful  to  contemplate  as  they  go  on  a 
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alive  with  more  than  the  worst  phase*  of 
human  curiosity— a regular  Paid  Pry  among 
a ah-r-fow  1. 

It  builds  a large,  Carefully  rounded-up 
nest  upon  some  jutting  point  or  cliff  shelf, 
using  for  i t*  construct  ion  sea  ferns  and  grass, 
hound  with  a cement  of  its  peculiar  imniu- 
faettirt; ; hut  in  spite  of  its  sleek  brilliant 
plumage,  it  is  exceedingly  slovenly  and 
til  thy  a hunt  and  in  its  nest,  Tito  young 
come  from  the  small  white  eggs  at  the  close 
of  thveo  weeks’  cureless  incubation.  With- 
out feathers  and  almost  bare  even  of  down; 
they  are  loathsome  to  look  upon,  uud  sng* 
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full  run  or  stealthy  tread  up  ;unt  down  and 
along  tlie  face*  of  almost  inaccessible  bluffs 
in  search  of  young  birds  and  nests.  They 
always  bring  the  eggs  up  in  their  mouths, 
and  carry  them  back  a few  feet  from  the 

they  leisure* 


over  tlie  cliffs,  down,  down,  hundreds  of 
feet,  swaying,  swinging,  mid  thumping,  for 
the  coveted  oological  treasures  found  there: 
but  it  is  exceedingly  hazardous  work,  and 
no  more  eggs  are  gathered  at  any  one  time 
than  are  really  needed ; for  the  sensation 
experienced  by  those  who  have  dangled 
over  these  preci pices  on  i\  slight  thong  of 
mw  hide,  with  the  surf  boiling  directly  be- 
low four  or  live  hundred  feet,  and  loose 
rocks  rattling  down  with  deadly  force  from 
above — this  feeling  is  not  one  to  he  ex- 
pressed by  language,  and  is  in  itself  sutli- 
eient  excuse  for  the  natives  to  he  without 
eggs  as  soon  as  the  season  is  oveiv 

The  fulmar  (Fiihuarm  fjlactitfh),  a kind  of 
a giant  petrel,  brings  here  the  most  delicate- 
ly flavored  egg.  It  is  a conlideut.  unsuspect- 
ing bird  when  upon  its  rocky  nest,  from 
v-  Inch  i f • u not  hi  dliYdir;  it  f“UHt  In;  act- 
bully  picked  up  and  thrown  off  before  the 
•*gg  can  he  touched;  hut  m tin?  care  which 
it  exercises  by  Hit  HekvfiiM*  .»f  i si  accessible 
bif  lrcs  and  shelves  it  displays  the  keenest 
Uodecstaudfug  of  Uw  conditions  requisite 


brink  of  the  preci  pic 
ly  suck  them,  usually  biting  out  the  larger 
end  of  the  shell.  The  shag  and  the  a trie 
suffer  most  from  these  enemies,  which  are, 
in  fact,  the  only  natural  foes  here  that  the 
bird-kind  has  to  contend  with  and  guard 
against. 

Unlike  the  people  of  St.  Paul,  who  can  in 
season  gather  tons  of  eggs  w ithout  labor  or 
exposures  the  natives  of  St.  George  have  no 
resort  near  by  like  Walrus  Islet,  and  they 
are  forced  to  drop  like  spiders  on  a thread 
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for  security.  The.  native  who  is  bold  ami 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  a peck  of  these 
eggs  at  any  om>  time  is  regarded  with  art* 
nutation  by  hi#  people,  for  his  hag  apeak# 
eloquently  of  perils  braved  and  sucoeaafitlly 
dared  which  few  men,  no  matter  how  fear* 
less,  Won  hi  care  to  risk  for  f he  reward. 

But  the  great  «*gg  hirrt  M0  the  North  Sea 
is  the  nrrie,  while  its  southern  cousin  sup- 
plies the  people  of  San  Francisco  with  a lib- 
eral number  of  its  gayly  colored  eggs  tak- 
en from  the  FaraUons ; indeed,  the  arrie  is 
t lie  only  sen- bird  of  Mail  economic  value  to 
man  throughout  our  whole  northwest  and 
north.  It  is  probably  sale  to  say  that  the 
number#  of  these  birds  which  assemble  at 
St.  George  are  vastly  greater  than  elsewhere 
j»ii  the  globe.  As  a faint  but  truthful  state- 
ment of  the  existing  fact  the  following  may 
be  said  : 

When  the  females  begin  to  squat  con- 
tinuously over  their  eggs,  along  by  the  end 
of  Jmm  utid  first  of  July,  the  males  regular- 
ly relieve  them,  taking  turns  in  keeping  t lie 
eggs  wunii.  Tint#  they  feed  alternately,  go- 
ing out  to  sea  for  that  purpose.  This  con- 
stant going  out  and  coming  in during  the  day 
give#  vise,  at  regular  hours  in  fli*  morning 
and  evening,  fa  a dark  girdh'  of  these  bird a )Uj- 


toff  jitkt  above  the  iratvr,  around  and  around  the 
island,  in  an  endless  chain  more  than  a quarter  o f 
a mile  broad  and  thirty  miles  in  length  ! This 
great  belt  id  Hying  arrie#  represents  just 
one-half  of  the  number  of  t hese  bird#  bleed- 
ing on  the  cliffs,  for  only  those  arrie#  are  in 
the  circling  column  that  are  oft’,  or  relieved 
by  their  mates  for  the  day  from  the  duty  of 
incubation. 

What  would  flic  northern  waters,  yen, the 
temperate  ocean  unites  themselves  he,  w ith- 
out tho  life  ami  animation  brought  annual- 
ly there  by  sea-birds!  Nothing  but  dreary 
unhappy  solitudes,  where  they  arc  now  hab- 
itable and  even  cheerful  to  man. 


ALONG  TIIE  SHORE. 

&ai»,  on,  suit  on,  ye  vessel#  great  n net  small. 

Cut  the  prornl  waves,  and  truck  the  waters  o’er, 
Find  paths  ant!  ports,  while  we  along  the  short* 
8haU  watch  your  course  till  distance  pink  yon  all, 
And  make  of  mast  ami  prow  and  pictured  sail 
A vanished  vision  <>»  a speck  h\  space ; 

So  haply  shall  ye  greet  some  other  race, 

If  ten  SefUentdon  push  you  with  his  gale, 

Or  food  Favohiua  prosperous  b ree7.es  blow. 

Your  fate  is  bound— bound  to  the  inconstant  deep; 
Oun*  to  the  hind,  and  waits  the  calmer  flow 
1H  Time,  that  brings  us  all  unto  one  port, 

Where,  safety  anchored,  sea  and  shore  shall  sleep. 
No  more  of  fortune  or  of  (ate  the  sport. 
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The  thermometer  tiitro- 
bur<  d !*\  In.  Fiimklm  for 
BpSHKaHgHBBKj  tile  purpose  of  learning 
when  the  Gulf  Stream  wh,^ 
pmHH  crossed.  and  to  »ervi>  us  an 
auxiliary  in  deformuiit)}* 
tin*  position  of  a vessel  at; 
sen.  was  of  vast.-  importance 
to  seamen  until  ohrouoinc- 
< uts  * iMti«  into  ireiM-m)  use. 
1 Tli is  wa.n  one  of  the  direct 
5 \ tvsulfs  *»(  the  bKc<»\  **i  \ 
that  t he  w a tern  of  t he  Gu  If 
’ ; >?re:-.!U  W»-H*  'A  HVIIH‘1'  i hau 

* hose  of  the  ocean  on  eit  her 
hl^e  It  awakened  general 

Wi  Europe  ami 
'America.  much  that  Col* 
■%  ou<  1 Jonathan  Williams 

SmHB  wrote  am)  published  a work 

on  Ihermometiieal  naviga- 
lion,  MjhM»»jU»-nt  nhserva- 

B^rafEBBEfi I"  G«u:s  produced  maps  and 

chart*',  hut  they  were 
entile,  mid  a mass  of  errors 
K iu  minor  parrieulnrs,  leml- 
mg  ship* mast ers  into  the 
||fe||8||  gravest  blunders.  The  mi- 
of  surface 

ters  eon  founded  the  most 
careful  reckoning.  The 
laws  of  the  tides  were  not 
Nearly  all 
tuitions  since  the  time  of 
Herodotus  had  noticed  and 
commented  upon  the  rising 
and  falling  of  the  sea,  and 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  fur- 
nished n complete  diagnosis 
of  the  cause  thereof:  hut 
the  subject  remained  to  be  investigated 
matluMnatically,  and  the  motion  of  the  wa- 
ters under  all  the  various  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  found  was  yet  to  be  esti- 
mated. The  charts  chiefly  in  existence  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century  were  those 
of  surveyors  acting  under  orders  of  the 
British  Admiralty.  These  charts  repre- 
sented any  amount  of  const-line,  but  wa  re 
the  result  of  the  merest  preliminary  ex  [do- 
rat  ions,  falling  far  short  of  the  needs  of  uav- 
igiii  ion.  1 1 was  noted  also  that  changes  were 
eonstautly  taking  place  in  harbors  and  river 
months,  and  in  the  general  form  of  shore*. 

It  Anally  became  apparent  to  flic  powers 
upon  this  new  soil  that-,  as  an  ceonbiwicul 
necessity,  a national  dut  y must  be  performed. 
The  United  States,  with  a foreign  commerce 
of  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  more  or 
less,  in  which  some  twenty  thousand  vessels 
were  'engaged,  employing  upward  of  two 
liu mired  thousand  seamen,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  coasting  t rattle  which  involved  three 
times  as  many  more  vessels  ami  men,  and 
of  the  passenger  ships  with  their  preciinto 
burdens  entering  and  leaving  otir  ports  from 


IN  human  progress  within  the  present 
century  there  lias  been  no  greater  mar- 
vel than  the  operations  of  the  Coast  Survey, 
We  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  perils  eu* 
countered  by  our  early  navigators,  when, 
without  charts  to  guide  them  over  the  great 
highway  of  waters,  and  in  vessels  poorly 
efjuippcth  they  “ hove  to4*  at  night  as  a mat- 
ter of  safety.  Whenever  a disaster  occurred, 
no  telegraphic  agency  communicated  the 
harrowing  details  to  the  remotest  corners 
of  the  earth  efe  the  next  roll  of  the  huh. 
Many  a gallant  craft  , drifted  from  her  course 
by  the  infinite  maze  of  currents  produced  by 
the  tides,  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  the  winds 
combined  (now*  threaded  out  and  mapped), 
of  which  manners  then  had  no  conception, 
w as  east  helpless  upon  shores  bristling  with 
every  form  of  danger— -never  to  bo  heard  of 
mure.  The  various  steps  through  which 


v\  'cvy  pari  a>X  t In* 

TvoiM.  no* 

ura.i  solicuudcv  the  Jihi  ami  ,|||pfe  V' ',.;  v 

fr  ' \r!  m t iia i \ h<  Hr>f  / 

-.!).»{  t,  v\  iir  n*U«i*i  <0  VMr:,).iiwL  a ' 

hr  son,  HI  bis*  menage  to 

0»liS{  !••*»,  2vCi0»M'iM‘?0.io«t  it  - :.' 

illtifl  iUoii  fbldli'CSed  eil’Clir 

men  ttt'!-Hiir ; priribii,  ^.i jc.fii i>'g 
.»tpiujo»m  :u*  *n  x!i£  beH  ..ninth- 
conducting  t lie  pro- 
posnd  work.  >• i-l.to! 
wnc  mibinit  «v>L  Tli -it  «»f  ; 

IVrdUmfnl  K*  Hitsslar,  n jut-  '/ 

ti  ye  of  irjtD^/iutL  \v  tut  riiinJ- 
jy  hdpptedv  Jde  bail  no  com 
nhdird  ‘i  trigonoin.-  fund  ruu-  T ':: 

tea*ly  \ ; W^h|Wm| 

*.* t tv  u.**  *■*  C ee  < i .» »*i  1 tvf.-II  i » i 1 * < i ' l$j  • 

•VI  }'.•,>>. i..>.  of  Ct-vt.i /I  proin'i- 
'■■••"■  )".inf.S -ftli.ug  tlie  emit 
hy  M4if\<ptr1iti(:;t l and  triguno- 
mew  u -u  methods,  and  to  cun- 
Meet  these  points  with  lines 
'i*#  ns  to  form  ali^  upon 

?vhi‘‘h  r i i nautical  si u \ r\  of  the  eh/mmds*  j 

Tto'i>ls,  amishum  a}TpTonVhes  eotild he made*  | 
The  J4fagJ»itiulc;  ot  tli6  tiHkcomx^ik-.d  *pe~ 
c i ;>  t |>i epa lUf  t nnA,  In  l £10  Haaidar  \\ax  m a t 
to . tur/ipft  to  procure  iiirtimments,  Hriiudurds 
*:d  measureVbmJ  u t b ei  necessar  ifcs.  The  vriir 
ftdhxVriTb  t»id  b6  w#  data  died  fri  England 
ran id  } £1 5.  Oliver  deluya<  naturally  attend- 
Sng  uesv  fcutetprtaea,  \m  re  it  tod  o^mihj  u h 
rifttil  I *17*  nli eif  fa  bee. inning  ‘-van  effected 
near  t life  harbor  of  Sew  York.  He  foie  much 
had  been  iic*;<  »ui (dished , <?r  the  first  nmt uni 
report  dr^fteth  Cirngvosn,  in  blank  dismay 
ut  thfc  ptessnre  ii|/ori  the  pnhHc 
rhiough  the  CitectH  t>€  the  w arf  al laudu tied 
the  an  piufi  t of  t fi©  tvork.  Tjiere  \vaW  a 1i/ pjwtt 
of  ten  y curs,  during  nhich  know  bulge  of  j in* 
At  la  title  coo^t  iheten^d  ofd^  tUtougli  tU*< 

tiU'hcd  viurveytf  of  a rVw  <#f  ria  inoaf.  tthpofr 
tetit  liuihors  by  the  navy  Thd  tnpiVgTRpb- 
icfkl  engiin  et«  ofihe  avm^  end  through  fUe 
service's  of  EvkuiUnl  W.  Blunt  and  to.b  aorm. 

CoVe-innient  'vas  dually  wakened  'from  Us 
lahg  uap  l»j  Been* tary  SoofhTrd,  piud  aHv/ 
iinich  diaeuNsHni  the  Coast  Survey  x^hi?  Te- 
>Vit >h  llftiUhl  r at  i 1$  itort  fie 
\UiM  auUihfUeif  t u einidoy  HfttTnbMtnei^  and 
bthef  i at  & tit 

ijin  in ili t ary  and  nHxid  ^rxke  Th«  wil 

m>irfe  rnrhrn^iiT^t  But  Haeslar  &$&. 

banipered  and  em barowsed  gonliniiiBy  by 


AL£XAM*4iU  bALLAS  bAUHB, 


) i lid  ted  a ppropria  lions.  H fe nperaf  ion^  \vpVe 
not  -uf  that  ehnmefer  naVdy  f>»*en  ; 0*ng?e*H 
woudered  ^ontiiniiilly  wiiat  he  wm  uhont. 
While  hi*  xvmjf  ri2>Vng  ^ncf  hods  ttud 

trait  dug  n^istnm*?  Cuugvess  \va«  nh  rugging 
i H sfinulilere  and  clamoring  hi -can He  reunite 
tver i\  iViiUletin rite  th  tiio  £ x jih mil f tvru, 

Inr  wo*  rtu  wibtui ric  ninu  of  irascible  diApo- 
ttitiun  nml  great  l'iiJfefa*m)H'nee  of  cha?ucfiei\ 
On  one  pccuwipii  n couitnf  tttrty  feint  Dimgr«s^ 
waited  npou  him  ij»  bin  nflicc  to  intipecf  h^ 
both*  ■■=■••/•  ;\T'T  -';'T ' ;(-w 

? ••You  oorne  to  speet  my -^nrk.  wbl  Yul 
you  knoAV  ■ b^m  my  vnrk  f Vat  you  ''gnixt^ 

TO  bpect  fM 

Th»f  .gent  U^rnnn^  conseTnua  ufotheif.  ijCiVvi- 
ranee,  1 rind  To  suH^xth  his  n idled  tamper:  hy 
up  Lx;|*hiiialfonr  w hich  mily  tmulc  in  a Mt  is 
.Aifpmt-  T : ■■  . •'  ' 

‘fibid;  > knmri  nott  ing  at  ail  Hnint  my 
vprk^  Hinv^  <itti  jbil  ipeef  ipy  wrtt,  * eii 
vbn  knows  huttuigf  0‘et;  (Hit  of  hirg  { yun 
In  my  vnjev  Quugre^  hy  vot>  big  roof  to 
. ^end  yavi  to  ^ihct  puy  iV'HVfc.  n n i i me 
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jaqvfyimTMti'  2ft  >li*>  iTo.<r  hi  t Jm  tu  it 

HB|  vA^jiofl  lo|«l  Hie 

j(»k  tit  f be  ^ iv jvV-$m ^Ttt> ui 

’ in*ynt  Urn :•  ; 

BSHHBHm  ■ tlj r r »n  tr]  f .tii  * f 1 it ta.Tfni  t r- 

<■  ’ 1st l a*  ion  H<wW 

tn  •'«imh*itr  nil  i'i  :tft  innju-^.- 

nmutwr  m 1*  tnmiihtfhfmtiul  in- 

*V..C'  ■ ;;*  ' r-  ' ' >*•  - ; a--*i  » • i«rh?t  P* 

. V !l  I..1'  •!.  ..\i,  * • ; ? '«::  h-  i & - * t i 

' * | 5 1p!®|  <i  MM  V «•  ;*  - > r*»*r,  Nm\- 

;«  v/>w  ' > V * >*H;  *.v;ir»i  !-■>  ):n||il  li  • 

VliiLy  avnl  tV< t 

ns  Ih*uh»[ieu.  Ur  was 

RtlJII  sjM'C<'V'ilr»l  hv  Ak*x;\mh>!  lift ! - 

v v 1h*  Poklnh-  o JP  ^ tV^nfuiUmn 

of  Or.  V'vankliij,  wit* 

‘Ov^lr  urtfiMi  njwo  gnvt'ru- 

- > '■  f<0‘  .-  ' < !>1-  • : * 1 lit-  of  ;>  {,,<**« 

rtOririH  |rf ii \i  ii?  vrj'UtiiVa- 
Y L\ . h .* . Ill*  hh-a  v-as  im  rany 

nil , i Ar. 
gpM^pl^  . Mi»w&  f)  f tin*  &ijk>r£\& 

■ K V : iMsi  tit  ?•{,« 

HKflB  Atnl  VUiOhurf  tJirt  V&t'&ftfft  ^‘C- 
tim**  btf  fib*  ^irtULt 

" '*  • [}:r\  yf.UU  ?j*h^  ' .foil  nil  Vh»'l*d> 

f?*W**tf  il  jhut  '>>0  ':hx  ' ;t^/1\rnn 
ft . Jiloi  e-  mvVry\  He  ?*-.. 

a *y<h  iu  .uf  cvoi  f 
)»bei  rv;j|  I vtiri,  fcllil  ill 
(f»  sujumitv  tin-  ailed* 
or*!)*' different  ean*rs  m Inch 
inuilfiy  fljt-  Vh<*iM*hM‘l>a,  he 
M»oT>  boiml  if  far  front  mi- 
fiKifttjt  fir  uhaiirve.  iiiWfel^v 
f!,r  hrijyM*  ifiisi  Ufn^s  i)f  lli^h  UiU\  low  WO- 
Jtiaf  it  rf  rimyl  hf  Ok?  thb*n 

ittvi>ip  tHUf- 

M.H.iiLly  shut  f-LitU r aiui  rna^nithilv/ 

His  ■{MiytopliQtiti  hi  P*S)[ivH  T;>  f!it<  srioiifilir 
iti^>li<ul«  tr#  lie  iiiti^loyM  b>r  tli»‘ 

I*a.h*i.  *.»f  Ihr  ?vh  rHhrh-s  <fjll\‘* 

^icv^.v  \v»*m  in  nib-fiititfyihf  BSot 

hifli^i •pH »»•♦??!  r-iiti'ii ; jftnl  hi  thn  rtjh'li- 
fii fiivfi  y; i> < ih . a i. t< v u oi u y*  iifeii hinn?iiic;^ 

‘'«*M»h‘sy,  iMf  ntnl  jiisloiyy  phYsfrftl  '?»  trurr, 
niuh  tliP*  ifmr  hniftr  . ilht 


iniilM'  Licliisoij 


Ull*  'nt'UHlH-.V 
tliiMfur  <5€'ijlfl  >iht  »£?***  3fr^;.  t\>  ih»y 
«Ufei<»h  Th  Ifrt  flu* 

oinl  llas^l.ti  >v.vh  nhVnV'il  t<.  r(i«-  PfV'^h h;ut 

ut  >yiili#  dmwfhm  f Uo  Ja  w itn*  #t- 

tk’hnmf  oi Ihr.  (l»»|itifK 

Mr.  Husslnr,  it  fif»)M*ar>  ih>-  8*-rt'*>viry 
kiuj  you  rA.u  iu>i  .ih»u?t  tiii.A  uurit^r/' 

l*> < It ? jfl> \|?t ,5 YVt? ! H a ? % i;  1 1 »t  ftpiitnl 
IfH  rnsr-  hi  i.?A  vUijihaUv  Atyli'V 

11  h«*vv  iiiiii'h  »ln  yriit  i(>;ii)v  flunk  y»>u 
In  havt*  f,} 

*' HlX  |ii»IMMu1  £iv.w 

•4  V»  h y.  MV  JJasslnr.  Thnf  is  is  ffiorh  as 
Mr..  W*aW) hiiry.  my  ^•onunrv  nf  fhu  TM^  Mi- 
r\  JniHPhf  >*  mvn«,M 

^ Mr.  Y' *..<nihm;y  T srivauu  if  Uasslnr..  n*\n$. 
'fihVoi  hf  A Jiinl  V PtVP.f).HI&r.:kV« 

> i i|i^c<Mv  thW'ii^l  Jvi>4  sruvar  ^ v 

.VtiC  Yhw'al  hiff^,  tv  Sir:  E v^ry  kVrVyy, 

hwVhvralury  uf  ilr  I twmm  v ; v.»<  iMV'  -n-m' 
Mr  H ;»-*-sf :t»*'  hu-  .1.  !i*‘nO  uf  hi'  rmist  frtxvvt ■>'■ 
iiufl  Ikk  kuifHlvJ f 

>);>rk^trti  i u Jirr  me 


ha  lU/«kiMl  jVam  h ujUU 
srnm  nV  his  U art ne.  r»M?j)vtns<ui, 

iTtv.hiriif  Jnrlv^Un.hy uijuU h«Ym«  with 

diataVfVf  haviMU  ■ W&kf  ? ;":i« ’•  TfVUMOx»*t 

with  his  oSvii,  ^‘vuhtcd  'tic'll liiiul. 
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more  tlmii  equalled  by  their  |HH89H§g| 

successors.  Hcnjamin  Peirce,  j|gj&T 

the  gtficd  astronomer,  and 
(aililr  Pollock  Patterson, 

lrnd«iUt. 

Peirce  w;i>  a horn  math- 
omatidiin,  He  was  appoint-  ^ 

ed  professor  of  uuuhenco  n->  •_  v?-v 

at  Cambridge  when  only  B3HHHHS 

twenty  - two.  While  still 
yon  no  he  visited  England, 
ami  his  reputation  ns  n mathematician  hav- 
ing preceded  him.  he  was  received  and  enter 
tamed  by  the  English  scientists.  Hut  having 
1:0  high  estimation  of  American  science,  and 
thinking  no  good  could  come  out  ofNazarelh. 
they  treated  him  a little  cavalierly*  ami  to 
confound  him  submitted  what  they  supposed 
problems  he  could  not  solve.  He  did,  how- 
ever; solve  them  UA  fast  as  he  could  write  or 
they  present  them.  This  continued  for  some 
time.  Tired,  however,  of  their  simplicity, 
he  submitted  three  problems  to  them,  ami  de- 
clined further  pei'soual  intercourse.  Event- 
ually he  furnished  the  solution  of  his  o\v  n 
problems.  Since  then  they  have  acknowl- 
edged that  certain  of  his  mathematical 
works  are  among  the  most  advanced  pro- 
ductions of  this  century.  Peirce  attracted 
the  notice  of  scientific  rnen  every  where  in 
l*4d  through  his  criticism  of  Uevemors 
statements  concerning  the  unknown  planet 
which  was  supposed  to  affect  the  motions 
of  Uranus.  His  hold  announcement  to  the 
Americuu  Aejnleniy  that  the  planet  Nep- 
tune did  not  accord  with  the  computations 
of  beverrier  was  severely  censured  at  the 
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time.  Edward  Everett,  who  was  present  at 
the  meeting,  actually  addressed  the  Acad- 
emy, begging  that  ho  utterly  improbable  a 
declaration  might  not  go  out  to  the  world 
with  the  Academy's  sanction. 

“ It  may  be  utterly  improbable,''  retorted 
Petre© ; “but  one  thing  is  more  improbable 
— that  tin*  law  of  grav  itation  and  the  truth 
of  mathematical  formuhm  should  fail  !’* 

The  researches  and  discuHsions  thus  pro- 
voked  resulted  in  Hie  establishment  of  (he 
theory  of  the  new  planet  upon  ii  sound  ba- 
sis. Peirce  w as  appointed  super intendent  y / 
of  the  Odast  Survey  iu  September,  IH07. 
Haebe  had  died  in  February  of  that  vcaiv 
His  health  had  been  impaired  by  the  over- 
tasking of  his  strength  and  the  anxieties 
attending  tin*  exercise  of  his  knowledge  and 
judgment  in  planning  the  details  of  the 
blockade  during  the  war,  and  in  producing 
charts  for  the  blockading  and  attacking 
fleets,  and  maps  for  the  armies  upon  land. 
Ills  successor,  my  eminent  mathematician 
and  astronomer,  brought  all  his  varied  Hel- 
en tide.  acquisitions  to  bear  upon  the  fu- 
ture of  the  monument  already  erected,,!  ml 
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ami  in  Y*fil  w a*.  i»y  «>i  u\>~  isnnit  ljr*  y ,»v«  ioiunt  J<*  rontoin  »*i«,  l»»ii«- 

I »m i u Hy il ?r*^ n\ \ i h iy.  iM^jievrov.  Hi*  AMti-  > . ouvl  ooy  Titty  jv( tfhi  w*  are  v,v 

iMiiiv  :H‘M*UtH»fuOeM  vsiM?  fVv.ry  of  i-U-ji-i!'  in  ii  l»irV]»itn^ 

Hu-  >vfivrv  mU  Us  m\uw'mxu£>  t^^rlu-e  W;  tlu-  ^ituihij  •*!"  u: 

••VI'  }i-  iV  u-tti\*'U  itp}-'r«'<M-nvMru-  u€  ^ii  iv:  i kuiih^  tiri.iMn;*!  .sW»  of  In  Os«,y  r:.}»OY  anti 

Uhlit'Mti'  iknU  lit  v'ii-jv-.-,  VMjh'^r.  t , M uiiiml  gi$(|  — -?T 

liim  a . umar.  vMltmfU*  .•irt  ini^.  YhiH^hti:  eforrt*  fiiaii  Okt:  ^imithirtan  of  Hie  ■iUv.wt 

in  tht>  ilvy^rtuiriH,  ?mK  YiUiiftblfc . yartimt-*#-- ••.!  lit* y 

li^atsVi'it  t'Unfr>t»aciiU t.h'*, .-ttfni  nW  ihvon#fc  ifinnlnnl  Avw.ndUb  niul  huhmuy*  « UU<\  on 
' iii:U  \'iiy  fliol  kO»m\*;Uv*  are  etoi-  ■ %hy  nfliK  liana  i«  a ImifMiMtr 

jfVr»*iii&  a*I'?  a?  itagfc*  tt^on  or£iui  to  t M muiu 

i;(i  Ht»mpi»r**:V'*vtU^  ChW  of  odiiov  t»o-  in  ijj<?  tt,**«r  nr 

Jit'  ili#»  r»*a.rd  *t‘>W  :iru\y.  wn,v  «b«Mr-s.  Tho-oni-v^  «im: 

lor  ,^;Mi^i:'^4n?  of  fhe  jtJy  io*;;>*;rk«  * X*Ur&'k&w*  for 

nffU **,  Mini  4li^tn|^il  >1^1  ri*M  ntfdrfc,  e*j»e-  si^lvr-'^^.  Aii4  »&5  n:f‘t»tiK  in 

onify  (\ i"M  uAlr<MM»niT.  n*  n y$*ry  hu*h  do-  all  littrorn  <-  .nr*;  hm» 

iriViv  Tht  pavilion aa imw  net fU|vti-#l  hjy  t'rOr  onieii  wilizUr  An  poputtiv  rtHMiji^.  IUmm-i* 

fV>M*r  Jaliiiy  fu  li|I^u»«V,  ohM  uf  Umi  wvr«>8m-  ili*4-  j^ri'jir.  Ami* vii^iii  fMiIilic.  r.#  n h.>uY  » > i\ 

j.li.-liovl  hi  i<  nn^|t  nf  tin*  Hlrttf.  .‘liifAfl  of.  i )as ' MyirK  of  Vital  :uc- 

TIm>  v;# f' <\  Mm.  >*•.,»-.  |.^^*Uvil  Oi>n  MM-aci « Y>trM»f u*^  Vm  an  in- 

of  ¥.?ih  liyvIro  lirmU'il  brain-li  «if  our  -*cmv:  i ^mpiv lu'-tiaiou  >»f  ii*  Mmynnn'k 

w f i f ♦' *?.  y ^ 

Tlnyv  ;v  mM*i*:.Ht  vAriiritnv.ftot^itftn  TIh*  ^'iic.y,«>y  ifittrlJ 

d»^  Uigli  Jii  fiv»iil,  lMit  f.u;  iiaok  r fli^  /U  t Uo  uj*^t 
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wonderful  character, and  invested  \\  i t ] i all 
the  charm  of  novel ty,  arc  constantly  grow- 
ing nut  of  i lie  various  observations  in  voted. 
Ol‘  those,  studies  of  magnetism  ami  of  sea- 
current#  have  produced  tho  most  striking 
results.  The.  variations  of  the  compass  cun 
now  bo  predicted  for  any  hour  in  any  place 
in  the  United  States.  Tins  strange  triumph 
has  been  accomplished  through  a series  of 
careful  observations  at  di  Heron t stations  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  compared  with 
the  precise  observations  of  funner  vents. 
Such  variations  are  much  greater  for  ditVei- 
eitfc  localities  titan  is  commonly  imagined. 
Want,  of  knowledge  in  the  matter  has  caused 
endless*  blunders  in  laud  surveys.  Home  of 
our  maps  misrepresented  the  site  of  certain 
inland  cities  by  nearly  three  miles.  The  lu- 
dicrous story  of  the  Irishman  who,  seeing 
the  Cna#t  Survey  men  planting  one  of  their 
instnunents  in  bis  favorite  pasture,  hum- 
bly begged  them  not  to  move  it  (the  pas- 
ture) to  the  other  side  of  the  river*  is  not 
without  its  illustrative  value.  One  of  his 
own  neigh  hors  had  recently  made  applica- 
tion to  the  OoHijl.  Survey  in  the  matter  of  a 


disputed  hound, ary.  These  new  measure- 
ments are  of  great  service  in  Hie  projection 
of  canals  and  railroads,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  aid  they  afford  in  the  correction  of  erro- 
neous maps  of  the  coast.  Charts  used  twen- 
ty years  ago  by  coasting  vessels  in  trips  to 
out  Southern  ports  have  been  found  to  con- 
tain discrepancies  of  longitude  often  as  much 
as  nine  miles,  caused  through  local  varia- 
tion of  the  compass. 

The  original  design  to  furnish  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States 
for  mari ners,  ami  to  distribute  tins  knowl- 
edge so  that  all  nations  might  partake,  has 
been  mole  t Iran  fid  tilled  us  far  as  the  work 
has  progressed.  And  that  the  reader  may 
form  a correct  notion  of  what  the  Coast  Sur- 
vey really  is,  \yn  will  give  a brief  out  line  of 
the  several  monster  problems  comprehended 
within  its  dntio. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  geodetic,  survey 
of  the  roasts,  effected  by  a series  of  great  go- 
ometrieal  figures,  the  fundamental  element 
of  which  is  the  triangle.  In  these 


opera- 
tions the  magnitude  and  shape  of  the  earth 
must  he  constantly  taken  into  account,  sine© 
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meters,  or  about  twenty  feet.  The  French 
meter  was  adopted  for  greater  precision  m 
measurement  (instead  of  the  yard,  which  the 
English  use.  and  which  is  the.  legal  stand- 
ard of  length  in  the  United  States).  Weans# 
of  its  hearing  a certain  relation  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  earth,  being  equal  to  the  ton- 
millionth  part  of  the  earfUV  quadrant.  The 
necessity  for  the  refinement  of  neon racy  iii 
this  work  is  clear  to  the  mind  when  we  re* 


viiew  or  iiAsK-usK  as  vuAifKii  ton  mpabv iik'Uoce 


no  area  of  any  considerable  extent  can  he 
admeasured  and  mapped  without  due  re- 
gard to  its  curvature.  The  fust  step  is  a 
tvcomioissunee  of  t lie  country  to  be  .survey- 
ed and  a selection  of  points  of  observation. 
A base-line  is  then  measured,  from  six  to 
twelve  miles  in  length, w ith  the  utmost  pre- 
cision of  modern  science,  the  site  of  the  lino 
being  cleared  of  obstructions  and  made  as 
level  and  straight  as  practicable.  When 
complete  it  has  the  appearance  of  a great 
midway.  From  this  base  a series  of  tri- 
angles is  extended,  with  sides  from  twenty 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length, 
each  angle  being  measured  w ith  t lie  best  in- 
struments for  the  purpose.  Positions  thus 
determined  are  cheeked  by  the  most  critical 
astronomical  observations.  A second  base- 
line  is  then  measured,  from  three  to  five 
hundred  miles  beyond  the  first,  ami  » com- 
parison of  its  length  by  actual  measurement 
with  its  length  as  computed  through  flic 
chain  of  triangles  is  a test  of  the  accuracy 
of  Hie  triangulaf.ioiiM.  The  computed  posi- 
tions must  be  frequently  Verified  by  actual 
observation,  and  the  computed  length  of  the 
lines  oetuwunmlly  verified  also,  bv  the  intro- 
duction of  u measured  base  of  verification. 

The  process  of  measurement  is  the  con- 
tinued repetition  of  some  unit  of  length, 
performed  either  by  optical  means  or  by 
actual  contact.  Rods  of  Wood,  glass,  or 
metal  were  long  since  found  inadequate  tbr 
this  purpose,  on  account  of  their  changes 
of  length  caused  by  changes  of  tempera- 
tore.  An  apparatus  was  constructed  spe- 
cially for  the  coast  survey  of  this  country, 
upon  a compensating  principle,  which  is  in 
no  respect  influenced  by  heat  and  cold,  ami 
is  the  bent  know  n.  Each  measuring  bar  is 
compounded  of  two  rods,  of  brass  and  iron, 
and  protected  from  the  direct  influence  of 
Mu*  sun  by  double  tubes  of  tinned  slice t- 
iron,  within  which  they  are  movable  on 
roller*  by  mean#  of  a ditTemifcml screw  , ad- 
mitting of*  the  contacts  of  the  agate  end* 
being  made  within  one  ten-thousandth  of 
an  inch.  The  length  of  each  bur  ia  six 
You  I. V| If — No.  S4«.~33 
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hundred  and  thir- 
ty-tive  let* t high. 
.1  tu»t  below  is  a 
light  platform  for 
the  observer  to 
stand  upon  after 
climbing  the  lad- 
der, Mill  such  the 
nicety  «!*  I he  whole 
arrangement  that 
he  eaif  make  ob- 
servations without 
\ t hurting  at  till  the 
instrument*  ijoth 
fH‘;rtt*>ldings  arc 

laid  in  position  by 
wine  guys  or  ropes. 

Each  angle  is  de- 
termined by  some 
thirty  measure- 
ments; at  each  sta- 
tion there  arc  usu- 
ally from  ten  to 
twenty  angles  to 
U"  measured  ; tints 
tmlv  two  or  three 
primary  stations 
eau  be  occupied  in 
one  season.  The 
men  live  in  tents 
near  at  band,  in 
onler  to  take  ad- 
vantage at*  distant 
signals,  ami  Ilian  of 
fa  v ora  b te  \v eat  her. 

Ernm  points  as- 
cell  ai  mol  through 
this  primary  work 
M'tondary  points 
are  determined  for 
purposes  of  lopog- 
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raphy  and  hydrography,  and  data  arc  obtained  in  meas- 
ured iiv< -s  »i  the  meridian  and  parallels  for  determining 
the  daiiensioU^  4hd  figure  of  the  earth.  To  mark  these 
points,  vvbieh  site  dyed  with  the  utmost  care  and  precis- 
ion. dn*fU  **t  in i<  k or  ot her  hea v \ substances  are  sunk 
t lire'e  b:-».rt  of  newemto  t he  curt  1».  .Such  burials  are  often 
■ : u »ok*Jy  by  eon n try  peojde  in  lie1  vn-iuify, 

w he  in  (to  n simplicity  presume  treasures  of  great  value 
ate  thus  hidden.,  and  dig  for  them  when  the  surveyors 
buy  * departed';  A \{ ueer aid  farmer  in  Maine  spitul  pru^ 
e«?>- dingy  of  lifts  y buraetei*  from  lux  barn  w indow,  and  in 
i night  exhumed  a singula  T-shaped 
' do  k tin  ! oast*  Survey  men  had  planted.  His 
•>v»h  slop.!  In  and  held  a lantern.  They  were,  both  cuti- 
bdepL  iiiiHt  t in*  weight  of  it,  that  it  must  be  gold. 
iKv  I h*‘ v < 00. . ;»o  d it  with  mueli  difficulty  in  an  an- 
tigm*  A few  days  later 

they  took  u neighbor  into  their 
cnntUleuee,  whb  upon  seeing  it 
declared  it  was  Imt  a stone.  In 
vain  they  argued  that  the  nutsob* 
wtvs  a bronze  covering  to  great 
" and  gilded  riches;  the  neighbor 
broke tdf ft  piece  with  a blow  from 
a hammer,  and  laughed  at  their 
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.seventy-five  fathoms  of  water,  and  dredge; 
sea-lilies  are  hound  to  come.”  The  new 
methods  of  deep-sea  soundings  have  proved 
successful  in  every  instance.  The  water- 
bottle  invented  by  Sigsbee  is  unquestion- 
ably far  superior  in  efficiency  and  accuracy 
to  any  heretofore  employed  in  deep-sea  ex- 
plorations. During  the  cruise  of  the  Blake 
careful  soundings  were  taken  with  Sigs- 
bee’s  modification  of  Sir  William  Thomson’s 
sounding  machine,  and  bottom  and  surface 
temperatures  with  the  Miller-Casella  ther- 
mometer, carefully  compared  from  time  to 
time  with  a standard. 

The  present  width 
of  the  Gulf  Stream 
proper  is  about  twen- 
ty-five miles  at  Capo 
Florida,  although  it  is 
one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  wide  at  Sandy 
Hook.  We  owe  the 
discovery  of  the  “ cold 
wall” on  the  inner  side 
of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
and  the  bands  of  cold 
water  in  the  midst  of 
the  warm  water,  to 
Lieutenant-Command- 
er George  M.  Baclie, 
the  brother  of  Super- 
intendent Baclie,  and 
brother-in-law  of  Su- 
perintendent Patter- 
son. He  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  brig 
Washing  Ion,  which  was 
struck  by  the  hurri- 
cane of  September  8, 
1846,  sweeping  nearly 
every  man  engaged  in 
the  hazardous  enter- 
prise of  sounding  this 
extraordinary  path- 
way of  mixed  waters 
into  its  depths.  When 
the  ship  righted  after 
the  shock  all  succeed- 
ed in  getting  aboard 
again  except  Baclie 
and  ten  of  his  crew, 
who  perished.  Since 
that  time  the  width 
wATKu-iiorrr.K  for  the  several  bands 

obtaining  rpkoimkns.  of  warm  and  cold  wa- 
ter has  been  meas- 
ured, and  the  theory  established  that  they 
are  the  result  of  the  shape  of  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  In  certain  sections  ranges  of  hills 
have  been  found  running  parallel  with  the 
coast,  and  it  is  nearly  over  the  top  of  these 
that  the  cold  bands  of  water  flow.  The  pe- 
culiarities of  other  ocean  currents,  as  well  as 
the  characteristics  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and 
the  temperature  and  density  of  water  be- 
tween surface  and  bottom,  are  among  the 


critical  studies  of  the  Coast  Survey.  The 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  circulation 
of  the  ocean — direction  and  velocity  of  cur- 
rents— will  be  determined  with  precision  for 
a given  hour  of  any  day. 

When  the  whole  survey  of  the  const  lias 
been  accomplished,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
watch  the  unceasing  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  channels  leading  to  our  har- 
bors, which  for  the  most  part  are  barred 
with  shifting  sands.  Physical  hydrogra- 
phy develops  the  laws  which  govern  these 
changes  and  the  formation  of  new  channels 
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States  standard  weights  and  measures,  and 
supplies  copies  to  the  States  and  custom- 
houses of  all  the  legal  standards,  and  to  the 
several  departments  of  government  when- 
ever required.  Professor  Hilgard,  who  has 
charge  of  the  offices,  is  the  inspector  of  the 
standard  weights  and  measures,  and  imme- 
diately in  charge  of  the  same.  Neither  gen- 
tleman receives  additional  compensation  for 
this  work.  Some  seventy  employ 6s  are  con- 
stantly on  duty  in  the  Coast  Survey  Of- 
fice, engaged  in  geodetic,  trigonometrical, 
tidal,  and  magnetic  computations  from  re- 
corded observations.  Drawings  are  here 
made  from  recorded  soundings,  and  topo- 
graphical and  hydrographical  sheets  are 
combined,  and  reduced  drawings  made  of 
them  for  publication.  They  are  executed 
on  copper  iu  the  highest  stylo  of  the  art. 
The  electrotyping  department  of  the  Coast. 
Survey  was  in  practical  operation  several 
years  before  the  process  came  into  general 
use.  The  art  of  facing  the  copper  plate 
with  a film  of  steel  originated  here,  and  has 
proved  a success.  It  permits  the  printing 
of  twenty  thousand  copies  from  oue  plate 
with  the  same  clearness  that  one-tenth  of 
the  number  can  be  printed  from  an  unfaced 
plate.  The  general  office  of  the  Coast  Sur- 
vey is  thus  divided:  the  superintendent’s 
office;  that  of  the  assistant  in  charge;  the 
computing  division;  the  drawing  division; 
the  engravers;  the  tidal  division  ; the  electro- 


typing division ; the  instrument  division ; the 
publication-rooms;  the  hydrographic  divis- 
ion ; and  the  disbursing  division.  In  passing 
through  these  rooms  the  visitor  is  attracted 
by  the  perfect  system  and  quiet  order  which 
prevail,  and  the  intensity  of  interest  which 
every  man  manifests  in  his  individual  occu- 
pation. Through  inquiry  the  fact  is  learn- 
ed that  the  civil  service  is  in  full  operation 
under  this  roof.  Trained  experts  in  the  re- 
fined work  of  the  Coast  Survey  can  not  be 
exchanged  for  novices  in  science  with  every 
wliitf  of  the  political  whirlwind.  One  man 
has  been  in  the  service  forty-three  years.  He 
is  now  in  charge  of  the  library,  which  contains 
a vast  amount  of  curious  and  entertaining 
matter.  Indeed,  science  is  not  altogether 
a mass  of  incomprehensible  and  uninviting 
dullness.  That  which  has  wrought  so  much 
for  our  welfare  deserves  to  be  more  gener- 
ally understood.  It  need  no  longer  be  re- 
garded os  a bugbear  of  heaviness:  it  has 
its  fascinations.  Aud  the  rising  generation 
should  be  indoctrinated  into  its  subtleties, 
and  taught  to  grasp  its  problems.  It  should 
attract  the  attention  of  our  schools,  and  be 
incorporated  into  every  child’s  geographical 
education.  Our  coast  survey  is  a work  in 
which  we  may  take  national  pride,  since  it 
is  in  the  very  front  rank  of  similar  work 
among  the  nations,  and  is  pronounced  by 
all  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of 
applied  science. 
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PERHAPS  no  place  iu  “the  old  country” 
is  calculated  to  be  of  more  interest  to 
Americans  than  the  parish  of  Briugton,  in 
Northamptonshire,  its  old  church  contain- 
ing as  it  does  memorials  the  most  curious 
and  suggestive  of  the  Washington  ancestry, 
while  at  Althorp  House  and  the  village  of 
Little  Bringtou  there  are  mementos  of  the 
same  family  no  less  interesting.  The  par- 
ish of  Bringtou  is  situated  about  six  miles 
from  Northampton,  and  contains  the  vil- 
lages of  Great  and  Little  Bringtou,  Nobottle, 
and  Althorp,  the  seat  of  the  Spencer  fuinily 
—a  family  that  has  been  a power  in  the 
state  and  hns  intiuenced  the  tide  of  affairs 
for  many  generations.  Great  Bringtou  (or 
Brighton,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives, 
from  hill,  and  tow,  town)  is  a village 

of  some  hundred  to  a hundred  and  twenty 
houses,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  parish  church. 
Little  Brington  and  Nobottle  are  mere  ham- 
lets. The  former  is  about  half  a mile  from 
Great  Brington,  and  is  noteworthy  as  con- 
taining the  house  formerly  occupied  by  the 
ancestors  of  George  Washington. 

There  are  two  ways  of  getting  to  Great 
Brington  from  Northampton,  one  through 
Dnston,  aud  the  other  by  way  of  Harle- 
stou — a picturesque  village  with  a fine  old 
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church — aud  Althorp  Park.  The  latter  is 
the  more  beautiful,  and  was  the  way  taken 
by  the  writer,  in  company  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute 
of  Great  Britain  aud  Ireland,  on  the  occa- 
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here  comes  tn  m\  abrupt  i*'nii)iijdiun- 

HfOiiilijiiffei  ih o village  giveM*  heniuuh 

Uli  shade  of  a UiagnitKefit  eiiut  wbk'li 
sfrelehes  It*  protecting  ami*  over  the  old 
way-aide  cross,  the  eye  involuntarily  wan- 
de  rs  over  the  niagnilkeht  ox  pause  of  coun- 
try stretched like  a map  before  if— a garden 
land,  the  hollows  ric  h with  pasturage,  1 lie 
slopes  in  autumn  yellow  and  brown  with 
wheat  and  oats,  the  hills  covered  with  dark 
wood.  Well  docs  Drayton  in  hi*  “Polyol- 
bkm,”  which  so  happily  hits  otf  the  elmnic- 
terfetics  of  English  count  ies,  say  of  the  shire : 

“The  worst  foot  of  her  earth  la  equal  with  their 
bml? 

This  eharining  landscape  is  overlooked  by 
t he  church  and  the  last  house*  of  the  vil- 
lage, which  consists  chiefly  of  one  long 
winding  street,  and  has  an  air  of  thrift  and 
comfort  not  always  to  he  met  with  in  agri- 
cultural villages;  lull  Earl  Spencer,  to  whom 
most  of  the  property  belongs*  is  a model 
landlord  in  this  respect,  and  does  not  lay 
himself  open  to  f lie  reproach  that  liis  horse# 
are  better  housed  than  his  hinds— a reproach 
from  which  many  territorial  magnates  are 
not  free. 

Tin*  church — an  ancient  structure  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  — hears  the  traces  of 
many  alterations  and  restoration*.  Origi- 
nally of  the  style  known  as  Decorated,  it 
now  ha#  t l«e  appearance  of  a Perpendicular 
church  from  the  repairs  and  additions  Made 
by  the  families  of  Ferrers,  Grey,  and  Spen- 
cer during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies. It  consist*  of  a tower  containing 
live  bolls,  nave,  north  and  douth  aisles,  mod- 
ern south  porch,  chancel,  and  north  chapel. 


»tmi  of  their  visit  to  Northampton  and 
neighborhood  io  July  and  August  hist.  It 
presents  frequent  glimpses  of  a line  undu- 
lating country — Horace  Walpole  speaks  of 
the  “dumpling  hills"  of  Northamptonshire 
— richly  wooded,  and  studded  here  and  there 
with  thriving  farmsteads  uml  wealth -.sug- 
gest iog  villas  and  old  mansions.  Nothing 
could  be  more  delightful  than  a drive 
through  t lie  park  on  a line  day : on  either 
hand  line  woodlands,  in  spring  redolent  of 
manifold  blossoms,  in  autumn  gorgeous  with 
the  hues  of  the  various  forest  trees;  on  the 
slopes,  magni  liven  t cattle ; in  the  glades,  shy 
peeping  deer;  while  above,  “on  business  or 
pleasure  bent,”  the  hawk  pursues  his  cir- 
cling flight.  Althorp  House,  Which  is  passed 
fp  the  right,  the  residence  of  Earl  Sp«*ueei\ 
K.G.,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  under  the 
Gladstone  udminfstration,  is  a handsome 
structure  in  the  Italian  style,  and  contains 
one  of  the  finest  private  libraries  in  the 
world,  numbering  some,  thirty-three  thou- 
sand volumes,  many  of  them  both  fare  and 
valuable.  Among  Other  interesting  things 
including  the  unique  Jievanwmp  sold  at 
the  Duke  of  Roxburgh's  sale  fur  £*2*i60— it 
contains  several  »>hl  manuscript  household 
hooks  of  the  seventeen! b century,  to  which 
refertoieo  will  be  made  further  on. 

Turning  to  the  right  on  issuing  from  the 
park  gate*,  along  a shady  lane,  one  enters 
the  village  of  Great  Bringtoii  front  the 
northeast,  close  by  the  ehmvh.  The  whole 
parish  occupies  a kind  of  table* bind,  which 
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gin**,  Counters  Hpencer.  Another  is  to  tin* 
memory  of  Sir  John  Spencer,  the  third  of 
the  Allhnrp  line,  who  married  a Kitson, 
daughter  of  St r Tlmmas  Kit  hoi,,  a Loudon 
merchant,  and  through  whom  he  became  re- 
lated to  the  Norihunts  Washington  family. 

There  in  a tradition  that  when  Charles 
the  First  whs  a prisoner  at  Jlolmhy  House 


The  lower  is  flanked  by  corner  buttresses 
of  two  stages,  anti  is  corbelled  deeply  la  low 
The  pediment*.  which  have  a broad  coping, 
continued  both  vertically  and  horizontally. 
The  windows  of  the  smith  aisle  are  despoil- 
ed of  floor  ancient  nuiHions  ami  tracery, 
except  the  cast  and  west  windows,  which 
have  a rectilinear  tracery.  The  windows 


of  the  north  aisle  are  of  two  lights,  headed 
with  three  tpia  trefoils.  The  chancel  and 
north  chapel  were  rebuilt  by  John  Spencer, 
the  purchaser  of  the  estate,  and  form  one 
of  the  latest  and  choicest  specimens  of  the 
Tudor  style.  The  north  chapel  is  divided 
from  the  chancel  by  three  pointed  arches, 
completely  built  up  with  monuments,  ami 
from  t lie  north  aisle  by  an  arch  closed  with 
a wooden  screen.  It  is  lighted  by  three 
n m bum  windows.  This  is  the  mortuary 

‘•Impel  of  Hie  Spencers,  and  exhibits  »n  in- 
teresting ami  almost  unbroken  scries  of 
tombs  and  eftigies  from  the  time  of  the  Tu- 
dors to  the  present  day.  Of  the  mural  mon- 
ument* one  of  the  latent  is  in  marhle,  sculp- 
tured by  Flaxinan,  to  the  memory  of  Geor- 


— “the  fair  bonne  of  Hohnhy” — situate 
within  some  three  milts  of  Brmgton,  and 
distinguishable  amid  the  trees  to  the  south  - 
n est  from  t he  ehureh-vnrd,  he  used  to  come 
and  receive  the  communion  through  the  al- 
tar rails,  he  being  more  or  leas  excommuni- 
cated by  the  chaplain  of  the  mansion  where 
lie  was  a state  prisoner.  The  church  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  toward  the  cud 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  many  parts 
of  t he  interior  resemble  portions  of  Henry 
the  Seventh’s  chapel  at  Westminster.  This 
arose  from  the  circumstance  that  the  same 
architect  had  been  employed  on  both. 

But  more  interesting  to  Americans  than 
the  tombs  of  the  {Spencers,  or  the  traditions 
of  kings,  arc  the  memorials  of  the  family 
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which  an  active  anil,  acute  mind  is  sinn  to 
achieve  in  timee  of  soda!  ami  political 
change.  Ho  was  a memWr  of*  t Si  a Society 
of  GrayV  Inn,  having  Wen  there  brought 
up  to  the  profession  of  the  law.  It  is  prob- 
able that  at  tire  instance  and  suggestion  of 
hia  uncle  Kitson  [the  one  mentioned  above 


generations.  A reference  to  the  family  is 
made,  by  Whittaker  in  his  history  of  Lanca- 
shire. Speaking  of  the  parish  church  at 
Wnrton.  be  says:  “The  tower  appears  to  he 
eon  temporary  with  the  restoration  of  tin* 
church*  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  tower 
Are  the  arms  of  Washington —an  old  family 
of  eonsidenilde  properly  within  the  par 
Ivilj  5 hence  it  may  he  t«ff»  ttcil  iliat  nnc  id 
; tho  maim  Citjici  hit  hit  till’  steeple  .d  Ids 
own  expense,  (u  w-;»s  h\ - l'i*rw«l  a <<Oi>bdKV;»- 
ble  beilc fuctoi  In  the  \yoik.‘ 

The  Lawrence  Washington  w ho  be- 
came mayor  of  NotthiMupiou  in  15J$S Was 
(he  sen  *d  .Ld;n 
Whisliidgltui  *>i  m - 

(•Ml.  I I 1m  »U«d  t ' - ■ l " MS 

feS’My,.  ;»  daughi  ol  ).'<•»*.  1 1 

j ton,  and  sister  to  Sir 


Til fc  \V.%hiUXutON  IWCSir,  l.mi.k  WRUOjTOV 


Thomas  Kitson,  who  was  an  alderman  of  the 
city  of  London,  ami  was  otic  of  the  first  of 
those  merchant  princes  who,  from  t licit 
wealth  andUfttnence,  wi  re  mialdcd  to  form 
alliances  with  the  landed  aristocracy.  From 
tliis  date  the  Washington  genealogy  is  me 
broken.  Tpon  the  surrender  of  the  monas- 
teries in  toils,  the  manor  of  Sulgrave,w  liieli 
belonged  to  the  priory  of  St.  Andrew  , North- 
ampton, was  given  np  to  the  crown,  and 
the  next  year  this  manor,  and  “all  tin- 
land*  of  feulgrave,  Woodford,  and  certain 
lands  in  Stoteshnry  and  Colton,  near  North 
amptou.  late  belonging  to  the  said  prion  , 
with  all  the  lands  in  Sulgrave  late  belong- 
ing to  the  dissolved  priories  of  Cytmufs 
Ashby  and  ('ateshy.”  were  granted  to  Law  - 
rence  Washington.  This  Lawrence  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  Robert  Pargiter,  of 
wort h—o.  family  through  which  later  the 
WaahingtouH  became  further  allied  to  the 
Spencers.  Mr.  simpkinwoo  sees  in  this  fami- 
ly relationship,  and  in  tin*  fact  of  big  being 
tS  a friend  of  the  principles  and  cause  of  the 
Reformation,”  an  explanation  of  the  grant- 
ing of  the  u manor  and  lauds  of  Snlgravif- to 


nst  having  become  connected  with  the  Spem 
ccr  family  ..by  the  marriage  of  a daughter], 
a merchant  of  London,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the.  wool  trade, which  was  rapidly 
rising  to  importance  in  the  Midland  Coun- 
ties: and  he  soon  raised  himself  to  such 
consideration  and  hit! lienee  that  in  I5il2  lie 
was  elected  mayor  of  that  town.”  The 
same  authority  also  Conjectures  that  the 
Spencers  wore  patrons  of  the  wool  trad** 
it*  flic  Midlands,  ami  that  this  Washington 
consequently  enjoyed  their  countenance 
ami  support.  They  have  certainly  always 
been  great  sheep-hrerders,  and  there  is  a 
tradition  that  one  of  the  line,  the  first  peer, 
could  never  bring  his  thick  up  to  ‘20,000 
sheep,  though  In?  often  reached  19*991$. 

The  ancestors  of  these  Washingtons  were 
people  of  position  in  Lancashire,  where  they 
possessed  property,  and  were,  it  is  conjec- 
tured by  Irving  ami  Sparks,  an  otfshoot  of 
the  Washington  family  of  the  county  of 
Durham,  which  became  extinct  there  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Baker,  in  his  history  of  Northamptonshire, 
gives  the  pedigree  of  tlu*  family  for  three 
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liim.  He  says,  moreover:  44  The  rector  of 
the  parish  [of  Brington]  at  that  time  was 
Dr.  Layton,  who  was  Lord  Cromwell’s  prime 
commissioner  for  the  dissolution  of  the  mon- 
asteries. Therefore  we  have  another  cause 
why  the  lands  of  Sulgrave  were  granted  to 
Lawrence  Washington.”  He  tells  us  fur- 
ther that  the  Lady  Spencer  of  that  day  was 
herself  a Kitson,  daughter  of  Washington’s 
uncle;  and  .as  the  Spencers  were  great  pro- 
moters of  the  sheep  - farming  moverneut, 
there  was  a very  plain  conuectiou  between 
them  and  the  Washingtons. 

To  Sulgravc  Lawrence  Washington  ap- 
pears eventually  to  have  retired,  and  there 
built  himself  a fair  mansion,  long  after 
known  as  the  “Washington  mansion,” 
though  he  did  not  sever  his  connection 
with  Northampton  until  after  1546,  in  which 
year  he  was  again  chosen  mayor.  He  died 
in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  leaving  a family  of  seven 
daughters  and  two  sons.  There  is  yet 
shown  in  the  parish  church  of  Sulgrave  a 
slab  bearing  the  well-worn  effigies  of  “Lau- 
rence Wasshington, Gent,  aud  Anne  his  wyf.” 
On  the  same  stone  is  a shield  much  defaced. 

The  Washingtons  took  their  place  at  Sul- 
grave among  the  landed  gentry  of  the  coun- 
ty, lint  held  it  for  only  three  generations. 
The  ill  fortune  which  was  commonly  said 
to  attend  those  who  held  confiscated  church 
property  showed  itself  in  their  case,  and 
before  the  fatal  third  generation  had  passed 
they  were  obliged  to  sell  the  estate  and  put 
themselves  more  closely  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Spencers,  who  had  ever  been 
their  near  neighbors  and  willing  patrons. 
The  village  of  Sulgrave  is  situated  in  the 
south  of  the  county,  near  the  border  of  War- 
wickshire, some  eight  miles  only  from  Worm- 
leightou  in  that  county,  the  original  home 
and  frequent  residence  of  the  Spencers,  and 
barely  twice  that  distance  from  A1  thorp. 
It  was  visited  by  Washington  Irving  during 
his  peregrinations  in  England,  and  in  a note 
to  his  Life  of  Washington  he  says — and  the 
picture  holds  good  at  the  present  day: 
“The  writer  of  these  pages  visited  Sulgrave 
a few  years  since.  It  was  a quiet  rural 
neighborhood,  where  the  farm-houses  were 
quaint  and  antiquated.  A part  only  of  the 
manor-house  remained,  and  was  inhabited 
by  a farmer.”  A quiet  neighborhood  it  is  in 
all  conscience — “a  land  of  poppies  and  of 
waving  corn.”  He  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
Washington  crest,  in  colored  glass,  was  to 
be  seen — where  it  is  to  be  seen  no  longer — 
in  the  buttery  window. 

Robert  Washington,  the  elder  of  Lawrence 
Washington’s  sons,  inherited  the  family  es- 
tates, while  Lawrence  appearstolmve  follow- 
ed his  father’s  original  profession  of  a law- 
yer. This,  it  is  surmised,  must  have  been  the 
Lawrence  Washington  of  Gray’s  Inn,  who 
purchased  on  the  24th  of  February,  1582-83, 


lands  at  Whitacre  Nether,  in  the  comity  of 
Warwick — lands  which  he  resold  six  years 
after  to  a poor  Leicestershire  squire  named 
George  Villiers,  of  Brooksby,  whose  son  was 
destined  to  become  famous  as  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, the  favorite  of  James  the  First,  and 
the  companion  of  King  Charles,  and  t hrough 
whose  intiuence  the  fortunes  of  the  Wash- 
ington family  were  again  to  become  in  the 
ascendant.  This  Lawrence  Washington  was 
the  father  of  Sir  Lawrence  Washington,  of 
Garsdon,  Wilts,  and  was,  as  was  also  his  son 
after  him,  Register  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
He  died  in  1619,  aged  seventy-three,  aud 
was  buried  in  Maidstone  church,  having 
married  Ann  Lewin,  a Kentish  lady.  The 
granddaughter  of  Sir  Lawrence,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  only  child  and  heir- 
ess, wTas  married  to  Robert  Shirley,  Banin 
Ferrers,  of  Chart-ley,  afterward  Earl  Ferrers 
and  Viscount  Tam  worth.  She  died  in  1693. 
The  family  names  were  united,  and  Wash- 
ington Shirley,  the  son  of  Robert,  was  the 
second  Earl  Ferrers. 

Roliert  Washington,  who  succeeded  to  the 
family  estate  at  Sulgrave,  was  twice  mar- 
ried, and  had  sixteen  children,  the  Law- 
rence  Washington  who  hail  to  relinquish 
the  property,  and  whose  tomb  is  to  lie  seen 
in  Brington  church,  being  the  eldest  son. 
It  wras  sohl-r-father  and  sou  uniting  to  cut 
off  the  entail — to  Lawrence  Makepeace,  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  London,  a nephew  of  the 
vender.  The  reasou  for  the  sale  of  the  es- 
tate is  not  known.  May  we  not  have  it, 
however,  in  the  fact  that.  wrhen  the  lands 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Andrew'  wTere  grant- 
ed to  the  first  of  the  Northants  Washingtons 
they  were  heavily  mortgaged,  as  wTill  be 
seen  by  the  following  extract  from  one  of 
the  letters  of  Richard  Leyton  (or  Layton), 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  Henry:  “At 
Saint  Androse,  in  Northampton,  the  liowse 
is  in  debt  gretly,  the  lands  soldo  aud  mor- 
gagede,  the  fenues  let  ow'te,  and  the  rent 
recevide  before  hand.”  Law  rence,  as  seen 
from  his  epitaph,  had  eight  sons  and  nine 
daughters,  and  it  may  have  been  with  the 
view  of  the  better  providing  for  this  nu- 
merous offspring  that  he  decided  to  replen- 
ish his  impoverished  exchequer  by  the  sale 
of  the  manor  of  Sulgrave,  the  mortgages  on 
which  had  probably  always  been  a burden 
to  the  family.  The  sale  was  completed  in 
1610,  at  which  date  Baker  puts  Lawrence’s 
removal  to  Brington.  Mr.  Simpkinsoii,  how*- 
ever,  supposes  his  settlement  there  to  have 
taken  place  at  least  four  years  earlier.  This 
conjecture  is  based  on  three  distinct  pieces 
of  evidence.  In  the  first  place,  the  Bring- 
ton parish  register  shows  that  a child  of 
Lawrence’s,  named  Gregory,  was  both  bap- 
tized and  buried  at  Briugton  in  1606-7. 
Then  Mr.  Simpkinson  shows  that  the  only 
house  in  the  parish  suitable  for  the  resi- 
dence of  a family  like  the  Washiugtons  was 
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most  likely  occupied  in  1610  by  Robert 
Washington,  the  brother  of  Lawrence,  an 
entry  iu  the  Althorp  grain-book  being  as 
follows : “ 1610,  Oct.  10.  After  this  week 
Robert  Washington  did  take  the  windmill 
of  me.”  He  surmises  that  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  sale,  which  would  necessarily 
be  a slow  process,  Lawrence  removed  to 
London  for  the  better  education  of  his  chil- 
dren ; but  there  is  no  evidence  to  warrant 
the  supposition,  and  indeed  the  death  of 
Lawrence  at  Bringtou  in  1616  leads  to  the 
inference  that  he  was  still  resident  there, 
though  of  course  he  might  have  been  on  a 
visit  to  his  brother,  or  even  to  the  Spencers, 
with  whom  the  family  were  evidently  on 
very  intimate  terms,  as  shown  by  the  nu- 
merous references  to  members  thereof  in  the 
household  books.  It  is  noteworthy,  how- 
ever, that  no  notice  of  the  Washington  fam- 
ily occurs  in  the  parish  register  from  the 
notice  of  the  burial  of  Lawrence's  son  Greg- 
ory till  his  own  death  in  1616. 

It  is  a curious  fact,  too,  in  support  of  the 
sometime  rector's  theory,  that  the  date  of 
the  building  of  the  house  at  Little  Briugton, 
which  tradition  points  to  as  that  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Washingtons,  is  1606.  The 
supposition  is  that  when  Lawrence  Wash- 
ington wasovertaken  by  difficulties,  be  found 
a generous  friend  in  Lord  Spencer,  who  re- 
membered the  claims  of  blood  and  kindred; 
for  iu  addition  to  the  relationship  betwocn 
the  two  families  above  alluded  to,  another 
alliance  had  recently  taken  place  in  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  William  Pargiter,  of  Gret- 
worth  (cousin  and  nearest  neighbor  of  the 
Washingtons  at  Snlgrave),  to  Mistress  Abi- 
gail Willoughby,  sister  of  Lord  Spencer's 
deceased  wife.  This  marriage  took  place  on 
April  26, 1601.  In  consequence  of  this  rela- 
tionship, then,  Lord  Spencer  gave  a welcome 
and  a shelter  to  his  kinsman  at  Little  Bring- 
ton.  At  that  time  the  hamlet  was  merely  a 
collection  of  three  or  four  houses;  it  is  now 
a pretty  little  village  of  from  a dozen  to 
twenty  dwellings.  In  the  middle  of  it  is  a 
picturesque  well,  covered  over  with  a pent- 
roof.  The  Washington  house,  of  which  we 
give  a sketch,  is  now  occupied  by  a very 
humble  family;  nevertheless  it  bears  evi- 
dent traces  of  having  been  originally  built 
for  a family  of  some  pretensions  to  gentility, 
and  aifords  more  internal  accommodation 
than  even  the  outside  suggests.  There  is  an 
architectural  finish  about  it  which  no  other 
old  house  in  the  parish  can  boast.  A hor- 
izontal moulding  runs  over  each  of  the  four 
lower  front  windows  and  door,  and  there  are 
traces  of  additional  adornments  having  ex- 
isted on  the  corbels  whence  spring  the  roof. 
Above  the  door  is  a slab  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion : 

The  Lord  geveth,  the  Lord  taketh  away, 

Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

Conttrvcta  1606. 


“Not  such  an  inscription  as  we  should  ex- 
pect,” observes  Mr.  Simpkinsou  : “ as,  for  in- 
stance, i Except  the  Lord  build  the  house, 
their  labor  is  but  lost  that  build  it;'  nor,  * It 
is  Thou,  Lord,  only  that  makest  us  to  dwell 
in  safety,'  but  a text  speaking  of  sorrow  and 
loss  and  vicissitude If  we  knew  the  his- 

tory of  this  house,  should  wre  not  find  some- 
thing unusual  and  pathetic  iu  the  circum- 
stances of  the  family  for  whom  it  was  built  f” 

Robert  Washington,  who  occupied  this 
house  from  1610  to  162*2,  probably  pursued 
the  avocatiou  of  a farmer  and  miller  (it  will 
he  remembered  he  rented  the  windmill  from 
Lord  Spencer),  and  so  eked  out  the  small  in- 
come which  in  all  likelihood  had  been  spared 
to  him  from  the  sale  of  the  family  estates. 
He  is  only  once  mentioned  in  the  Althorp 
household  hooks,  except  in  two  or  three  pri- 
vate memoranda  of  Lord  Spencer’s,  and  then 
it  is  to  note  that  Robert  had  sent,  a present 
of  some  chickens  and  other  poultry  to  the 
house.  This  entry  occnrs  in  the  month  of 
January  prior  to  his  death.  Both  he  and 
his  wife  died  withiu  a few  days  of  each 
other,  without  issue. 

The  eldest  son  of  his  brother  Lawrence 
was  Sir  William  Washington,  who  espoused 
a sister  of  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, the  unfortunate  favorite  of  Charles  the 
First,  through  whom  the  family  was  enabled 
to  recover  from  the  depression  of  fortune  into 
which  it  had  fallen.  Little  is  known  of  this 
Sir  William,  though  be  is  frequently  men- 
tioned, along  with  two  of  bis  brothers,  as 
being  a visitor  at  Althorp.  He  is  described 
as  of  Packington,  Leicestershire,  but  there 
is  no  account  of  him  in  the  county  histories. 
He  is  supposed  to  be  the  father  of  the  Sir 
Henry  Washington,  born  in  1615,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  highly  in  the  civil 
wars,  leading  the  successful  storming  party 
at  Bristol  (1643),  and  defending  Worcester, 
of  which  city  be  was  governor,  to  the  last 
extremity  (1646).  According  to  Lloyd,  lie 
behaved  no  less  gallantly  at  the  siege  of 
Colchester  (1648).  This  alliance  may  have 
attached  the  Snlgrave  Washingtons  to  the 
Stuart  dynasty,  to  which  they  adhered  loy- 
ally and  generously  throughout  its  many 
vicissitudes.  The  second  son  of  Lawrence 
Washington  was  John,  the  third  Robert,  and 
the  fourth  Lawrence.  Of  Robert  nothing 
is  known,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  died 
young.  Mr.  Simpkinsou  conjectures  that  it 
may  be  this  Washington  who  died  at  Mad- 
rid while  with  Prince  Charles  on  his  wooing 
expedition.  He  says,  “There  is  a still  more 
interesting  fact  which  I read  in  the  letters 
of  Howell,  who  says  that  at  Madrid,  when 
Charles  the  First  went  there  on  his  strange 
mission  to  woo  the  Infanta,  there  w as  a page 
in  his  retinue  named  Washington,  who  died 
at  Madrid.  During  his  illness  he  was  sadly 
tampered  with  by  Roman  Catholic  priests. 
Sir  Edmund  Verney,  one  day,  seeing  a Catli- 
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olic  priest  visiting  him,  ejected  liim  in  a 
manner  not  flattering  to  the  priest  or  satis- 
factory to  those  in  authority.  Washington 
died,  and  being  refused  sepulture  in  the 
cemetery,  was  buried  in  the  ambassador’s 
garden.  I think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  that  Washington  was  the  brother  of 
the  emigrant.” 

Of  the  latter — John,  the  great-grandfa- 
ther of  George  Washington — very  little  is 
knowu.  He  and  his  brothers  William  and 
Lawrence  were  frequent  visitors  at  Altliorp, 
and  their  names  appear  several  times  each 
year  in  the  household  books,  until  the  civil 
war  broke  out.  Up  to  March  22,  1622-23, 
the  second  son  is  described  as  simply  Mr. 
John  Washington,  but  after  that  date  he  is 
•Sir  John,  and  the  supposition  is  that  he  was 
knighted  that  year  by  James  the  First.  It 
is  probable  that  Sir  John,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  powerful  Buckingham,  got  pro- 
motion at  court,  and  that  his  visits  to  North- 
ants  combined  both  business  and  pleasure. 
Some  of  the  lands  originally  granted  to  Law- 
rence Washington  possibly  remained  to  the 
family  after  the  sale  of  the  Sulgrave  estate, 
and  John,  as  second  sou,  would  naturally 
come  in  for  his  share  of  them.  That  he  did 
hold  property  in  or  near  the  county  seems 
to  be  indicated  by  several  entries  in  the  Al- 
tliorp  account-books.  In  1624  there  occur 
two  entries,  as  follows:  “Oct.  1st.  Received 
of  Manlt  bought  of  Sir  John  Washington, 
xxij  coter;”  and,  “ Oct.  8th.  Mault  bought  of 
Sir  John  Washington,  xij  coter.”  Mr.  Simp- 
kinson  explains  these  eutries  by  suggesting 
that  the  “ mault”  was  probably  rent  paid  to 
Sir  John  by  some  tenant  in  Northants — a 
practice  of  which  there  are  many  instances 
in  the  household  books  under  notice — and 
it  was  an  accommodation  to  him  to  have  it 
thus  taken  off  his  hands. 

Another  reason  for  his  frequent  visits  to 
Northants  was  his  connection  by  marriage 
with  a Northamptonshire  family.  Amongst 
other  records  in  the  Brington  parish  register, 
us  will  have  been  seen  above,  is  that  of  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Philip  Curtis  and  Miss  Amy 
Washington  on  the  8tli  of  August,  1620. 
This  Philip  Curtis  was  the  sou  of  a Philip 
Curtis  of  Islip-on-the-Nen,  to  whose  daugh- 
ter Mary  Sir  John  Washington  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  already  united  in  mar 
riage,  as  two  years  later  she  died,  leaving 
him  three  sons.  We  learn  this  from  a mural 
tablet  under  the  tower  of  Islip  church.  The 
epitaph  is  as  follows: 

Here  lieth  the  body  of  Dame 
Mary:  wife  unto  Sr  John  Wash- 
ington. Knight,  daughter  of  Phil  - 
lipe  Curtis  Gent : who  had  is- 
sue by  her  said  husbande 
3 sonns  Mordaunt  John  and 
Phillipe,  deceased  the  i of 
Janu : 1^24. 

It  is  a curious  fact,  ns  identifying  the  Sir 
John  Washington  of  the  Islip  slab  with  the 


Sir  John  of  the  Altliorp  books,  if  identifica- 
tion were  necessary,  that  a Mordaunt  Wash- 
ington is  mentioned  more  than  once  as  a 
guest  at  Altliorp.  It  should  be  stated  that 
other  Washingtons  are  referred  to  in  these 
hooks.  For  instance,  there  is  in  the  year 
1623  an  entry  of  game  “sent  to  my  Ladie 
Washington.”  Then  Mr.  Curtis  is  more  than 
once  a visitor  with  Sir  John.  Finally,  speak- 
ing of  the  year  1633-34,  Mr.  Simpkinson.  to 
whose  extracts  from  the  books  in  question 
the  writer  is  indebted, says:  “We  now  find 
Mistress  Lucy  Washington  settled  at  Al- 
thorp  in  Lord  Spencer’s  establishment.  Her 
name  heads  the  list  of  female  servants,  as 
the  chaplain’s  does  that  of  the  men.”  It 
should  be  said  in  explanation  that  nt  that 
time  it  was  customary  for  gentlemen  and 
gentlewomen  to  take  service  in  the  house- 
hold of  noblemen.  Sir  Joliu’s  last  visit  took 
place  in  March,  1641.  I11  1642  war  broke 

out,  and  Edgebill  was  fought  in  Ootolier. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  and 
the  cessation  of  their  visits  to  Altliorp,  our 
knowledge  of  the  movements  of  the  Wash- 
ingtons becomes  very  scant.  We  know  that 
they  took  the  side  of  the  king,  and  although 
history  does  not  make  any  record  of  the 
part  Sir  John  or  his  brothers  took  in  those 
trying  times,  we  can  not  doubt  but  they  did 
valiaut  service,  mistaken  though  they  may 
have  been  in  the  cause  they  espoused.  But 
besides  the  Sir  Henry  Washington  mention- 
ed above,  the  annals  of  those  times  record 
that  another  of  the  family,  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel James  Washington,  took  up  anus  in  the 
cause  of  the  king,  and  lost  his  life  at  the  siege 
of  Pontefract  Castle,  though  in  what  rela- 
tion he  stood  to  the  sons  of  Lawreuce  Wash- 
ington can  not  be  said. 

Baker,  the  historian  of  Northampton- 
shire, and  Mr.  Simpkinson,  supply  us  with 
some  particulars  auent  several  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Lawrence  Washington.  His  eldest 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  married  to  Francis 
Mewce,  of  Holdenby  (or  Holmby,  as  it  is 
more  popularly  called),  who  appears  to  have 
held  some  ofllce  in  the  king’s  household. 
The  second  daughter  was  married  to  a Mr. 
Pill,  described  in  the  Heralds’  Visitation 
Book  as  of  Midford.  Both  these  gentle- 
men’s names  appear  in  the  Altliorp  house- 
hold hooks  as  guests  of  Lord  Spencer.  Amy, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  married  to  Mr.  Curtis ; 
but  as  the  Islip  parish  registers  have  been 
lost  or  destroyed,  nothing  further  is  known 
of  them,  save  that  they  were  occasional 
visitors  at  Altliorp.  Barbara,  the  seventh 
daughter,  espoused  one  Simon  Butler,  of 
Apeltree,  Northants.  By  this  marriage  she 
became — it  is  worthy  of  remark — ancestress 
of  Alban  Butler,  author  of  the  TArea  of  the 
Saints,  The  ere  while  rector  of  Brington  also 
conjectures  that  the  “Mistress  Lucy  Wash- 
ington” of  the  Altliorp  household  may  be 
one  of  the  two  (out  of  nine)  daughters  of 
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with  tlio  tradition  tlmt  Washington's  grand- 
father was  a Joint,  not  a Sir  John,  Washing- 
ton. Possibly  Sir  John,  being  then  an  old 
man,  and  one  who  had  lived  through  many 
troubles,  did  not  long  survive  his  transla- 
tion to  a new  home  and  a new  world.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Sir  John  Washington,  second  son  of 
Lawrence  Washington,  of  Brington,  North- 
ants,  was  the  direct  lineal  ancestor  of  the 
lirst  President  of  the  United  States. 

Nor,  one  would  think,  can  there  be  much 
doubt  that  the  arms  of  the  family,  as  em- 
blazoned on  the  tomb-slabs  in  Brington 
church  (in  the  language  of  heraldry:  ar- 
gent, two  bars  gules,  in  chief  three  mul- 
lets of  the  second),  suggested  the  stars  and 
stripes  of  the  American  dag.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed that  the  points  of  resemblance  be- 
tween the  shield  and  the  flag  extend  even 
to  the  number  of  points  of  the  star,  it  in 
both  cases  being  live-pointed,  and  not,  as 
is  more  common,  six-pointed.  We  have  it 
on  undoubted  authority  that  the  Virginia 
Washingtons  bore  as  their  arms  the  famil- 
iar rod  bars  and  mullets  (in  heraldry,  the 
rowels  of  a spur)  to  be  seen  in  so  many 
church  windows  of  the  Northamptonshire 
and  Warwickshire  borders ; among  other 
places,  at  Fawsley,  the  seat  of  the  Knight- 
leys,  once  famous  in  connection  with  the 
Puritans  and  the  struggle  for  religious  lib- 
erty. Edmondson's  Heraldry  gives  the  fol- 
lowing as  one  of  the  varieties  of  the  ar- 
morial bearings  of  the  Washingtons:  44  In 
Buckinghamshire,  Kent,  Warwickshire,  and 
Northamptonshire,  argent  , two  bars  gules,  in 
chief  three  mullets  of  the  second;  crest,  a 
raven  with  wings  indorsed  proper,  issuing 
out  of  a ducal  coronet,  or.”  This  was  the 
variety  used  by  General  Washington,  and 
is  still  to  be  seen  attached  to  the  commis- 
sions of  some  of  the  earlier  officers  of  the 
Army  of  Independence.  Can  any  one  rea- 
sonably doubt  that  these  insignia  suggested 
the  stars  and  stripes  and  the  spread  eagle 
of  the  national  ensign,  and  that  those  on 
whom  it  devolved  to  choose  the  national 
emblem  paid  a well-merited  compliment  to 
the  father  of  their  country  by  adopting  the 
arms  and  crest  of  his  family  ? 

This  shrine  of  the  Washingtons  in  North- 
amptonshire, as  it  may  be  called,  has  been 
visited  by  not  a few  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans, and  will  doubtless  be  visited  by  many 
more  when  better  known  and  easier  to  get 
to.  Northampton  is  one  of  those  towns 
which  at  the  beginning  of  the  railway  move- 
ment objected  to  the  iron  road  being  brought 
too  near;  it  was  accordingly  left  off  the  main 
line  from  London  to  the  North,  and  in  the 
course  of  yeais  began  to  see  the  folly  it  had 
committed  in  refusing  to  be  put  on  the 
pathway  of  trade,  because,  for  one  reason, 
seriously  urged  at  the  time,  44  it  would  ob- 
struct the  water-courses  and  make  the 


shapes  of  the  fields  awkward.”  That  delu- 
sion is  past,  and  Northampton  is  now  being 
put  on  the  main  line;  but  it  is  not  a little 
striking  that  a shire  which  was  the  home 
of  the  ancestors  of  two  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Americans  should  have  been  so  con- 
servative as  to  have  tried  to  put  a veto  on 
the  progress  of  the  age,  for  to  Northants 
belongs  also  the  honor  of  having  produced 
the  parent  stem  from  which  sprang  that 
most  characterist  ic  of  American  shoots,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.  At  about  an  equal  dis- 
tance w ith  Brington  from  Northampton,  but 
in  the  opposite  direction,  is  situate  the  vil- 
lage of  Ecton,  which  takes  pride  to  itself 
in  being  able  to  say  that  there,  for  at  least 
three  hundred  years,  the  Franklin  family 
lived  and  throve — one  of  those  sturdy  yeo- 
man families  which  for  centuries  constitu- 
ted the  pith  and  marrowr  of  England,  but 
which  have  now  unfortunately  almost  died 
out,  or  have  gone,  like  the  Washingtons  and 
the  Franklins,  to  find  in  other  lands  condi- 
tions more  congenial  to  their  tastes  and  as- 
pirations. 


OLD  DUTCH  MASTERS. 

I.— REMBRANDT  VAN  RYN. 

rpHE  first,  half  of  the  seventeenth  century 
1 witnessed  the  rapid  rise  of  the  Dutch 
school  of  art — the  artists  treading  fast  upon 
each  other — of  which  Taine  writes:  44 The 
Dutch  school  confines  itself  to  reproducing 
the  repose  of  the  bourgeois  interior,  the  com- 
forts of  shop  and  farm,  out-door  sports,  and 
tavern  enjoyments — all  the  petty  satisfac- 
tions of  an  orderly  and  tranquil  existence. 
Nothing  could  be  better  adapted  to  painting: 
too  much  thought  and  emotion  is  detriment- 
al to  it.”  And  of  the  acknowledged  mas- 
ter, Rembrandt,  that:  44 By  the  side  of  nth- 
el's  who  seem  painters  of  the  aristocracy, 
he  is  of  the  people;  ho  is  at  least  the  most 
humane;  his  broader  sympathies  embrace 
more  of  nature  fundamentally;  no  ugliness 
repelH  him,  no  craving  for  joyousness  or  no- 
bleness hides  from  him  the  lowest  depths 
of  truth.  Hence  it  is  that,  free  from  all 
trammels,  and  guided  by  the  keen  sensibil- 
ity of  his  organs,  he  has  succeeded  in  por- 
traying in  man  not  merely  the  general 
structure  and  the  abstract  type  which  an- 
swer for  classic  art,  but  again,  that  which 
is  peculiar  and  profound  in  the  individual — 
the  infinite  and  indefinable  complications  of 
the  moral  being,  the  whole  of  that  change- 
able imprint  which  concentrates  instantane- 
ously on  a face  the  entire  history  of  a soul, 
and  which  Shakspeare  alone  saw  with  an 
equally  prodigious  lucidity.” 

Taine,  in  cataloguing  the  subjects  illus- 
trated by  Dutch  art,  might  well  have  enu- 
merated the  chaYming  landscapes  and  ma- 
rine views,  by  no  other  school  so  vividly 
portrayed,  and  the  wonderful  portraits,  the 
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posit  iveness  declares  LaMihuu  was  his  first 
teacher,  whom' he  loft  ija  six  months,  hi  order 
to  study  under  Jacques  Pinas.  Certain  it  is 
that  in  hot! i Lahtumii’a  and  Pinas’s  works 
nve  to  he  found  tin*  rudiments  of  the  style 
of  art  \vlii el*  was  rendered  imperishable  by 
I heir  | >11 1 >U . The  year  Idgft  brought  him.  a 
1ml  of  seven  tee  a,  again  home,  studying  by 
himself  the  arts  of  painting  mid  cttdiiilg> 
lie  is  justly  called  the  “ Prime  of  Etchers/’ 
using  not  only  the  needle,  hot  also  the  dry 
point,  and  flu*  graver  in  giving  the  ti Mishina 
touches.  In  1*7?  a due  collect  inn  of  his 
etchings  wnsi  exhibited  in  Loudon,  and  a 
series  of  articles  cunnnenting  on  them  ap- 
peared in  the  Amt! finite  written  by  C\  II.  Mid- 
dleton, under  the  title  of  “Notes  on  Rem- 
brandt/’ 

His  first  e fellings,  as  far  us  known,  weir 
done  in  li^*  his  mother  being  tin*  subject  ; 
and  this  same  year  he  accepted  his  first  pu~ 
pit.  (icrard  Douw,  who  remained  with  him 
for  three  years*  The  next  year  he  etched 
his  own  portrait,  the  first  of  a series  repre- 
senting him  from  youth  to  age,  in  every  va- 
riety of  position  and  cost  lime,  there  being 
no  less  than  thirty-three  portraits  of  him- 
self,  the  last  hearing  date  l(>fi7.  The  first 
of  the»e  is  the  likeness  of  a man  alert  and 
vigorous  His  broad  forehead,  alight )y  arch- 
ed, shows  the developments  which  announce 
imagination.  His  abundant  hair,  of  a warm 
line  bordering  on  red.  and  naturally  curly, 
seems  to  disclose  a Jewish  type.  Uis  face. 


“speaking  ^dvcm*8ses/,  which  are  valuable 
beyond  price. 

Rem  brand  t was  the  youngest  of  seven 
children. of  whom  two  died  in  infancy.  His 
father,  Hannen  Herretsz,  was  a miller  who 
lived  on  one  of  the  ramparts  near  the  White 
Date  of  the  city  of  Leyden.  According  to 
Rhine,  who  claims  to  liavo  gained  access 
to  documents  heretofore  unknown,  he  was 
horn  on  the  loth  of  June,  lfjOth  and  received 
the  baptismal  name  of  Kemhraudt  Hur- 
meiiHZ  van  Ryn,  that.  is.  Rembrandt  sou  of 
Herman  of  the  Rhine,  llis  father,  being 
Well  off  in  worldly  goods,  determined  to  give 
his  youngest  soil  an  education,  and  lie  was. 
when  at  a suitable  age,  sc ut  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Leyden,  litis  uni  versity,  which  num- 
bered among  its  leaders  »Seul iger, XI rot i ns (t he 
“ monster  ofevud  it  ion”),  Arinin  ins,  ami  Roer- 
haave,  was  founded  by  William  the  Silent, 
in  commemoration  of  tlm  brave  dele  hie 
made  by  the  Leydeners  against  the  Span- 
iards. He  offered  the  people  their  choice, 
flic  remission  of  taxes  or  the  founding  of  a 
university,  and  they  chose  the  latter.  Rem- 
brandt much  preferred  to  the  study  of  let- 
ters that  of  art,  and  his  parent#  wisely  let 
him  follow  liis  bout. 

.Accounts  differ  as  to  who  were  his  teachers 
— the  pupil  at  any  rate  soon  outgrew  them 
— Kandrarf,  his  contemporary,  asserting  lie 
studied  first  with  .Swancnhnrg,  and  then 
spent  six  months  in  t he  studio  of  Last  man 
at  Amsterdam  ; while  Houhnikcii  with  equal 
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spite  of  its  ugliness,  is  one  of  much  expres- 
sion ; a large  broad  nose,  high  cheek-bones, 
a coarse  rough  skin,  give  an  air  of  vulgarity, 
redeemed,  however,  by  the  mouth,  the  proud 
curve  of  the  eyebrows,  and  the  brilliancy  of 
the  eyes.  Such  was  Rembrandt  in  his  youth  ; 
and  the  character  of  his  figures  would  nec- 
essarily resemble  the  character  of  his  own 
person ; that  is,  they  would  have  express- 
iveness without  nobility,  a great  deal  of 
‘‘sentiment,”  but  no  style.  The  last  por- 
trait is  that  of  an  old  man,  the  face  wrin- 
kled by  age,  and  toneless,  dressed,  however, 
in  the  bravery  of  a fur  robe,  a velvet  cap, 
and  across  his  breast  a chain. 

The  first  paintings  that  can  be  authenti- 
cated as  Rembrandt’s  were  executed  in  1630, 
one  of  which  is  now  in  the  gallery  at  Cas- 
sel,  the  portrait  of  an  old  man,  showing 
even  in  this  early  picture  the  wonderful  ef- 
fects of  light  and  shade  for  which  the  mas- 
ter is  celebrated.  His  fame  was  no  longer 
eon  lined  to  Leyden.  He  had  once  or  twice 
visited  the  Hague,  had  received  commissions 
from  Amsterdam;  connoisseurs  and  art  lov- 
ers came  to  seek  him  out;  and  in  consequence 
of  repeated  suggestions  ho  in  1630  removed 
to  Amsterdam,  and  took  at  once  his  acknowl- 
edged place  as  the  head  of  the  Dutch  school 
of  art. 

Rembrandt’s  was  a singularly  eventless 
life;  after  his  removal  to  Amsterdam,  save 
when  he  went  to  Friesland  to  claim  his 
bride,  and  excursions  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Amsterdam,  he  remained 
in  the  city,  finding  both  his  occupation  and 
his  pleasure  in  his  art.  He  had  no  desire, 
evidently,  to  visit  Italy  (for  means  were  not 
lacking),  as  did  all  the  groat  Flemish  and 
German  artists;  he  never  even  went  as  far 
as  Antwerp,  to  which  the  growing  fame  of 
Rubens  attracted  so  many;  and  in  later 
years,  when  Rubens  visited  Amsterdam, 
there  is  no  evidence  the  two  artists  ever 
met.  He  wras  sufficient  to  himself.  Though 
keenly  appreciative  of  the  works  of  artists 
of  all  schools,  as  the  sale  of  his  effects  w ill 
show,  he  evidently  decided  to  work  out  for 
himself  the  problems  of  form,  color,  light, 
and  shade.  He  had  many  imitators ; lie 
copied  no  one.  His  treatment,  is  always 
original.  “He  forges  one  end  of  the  chain 
of  which  the  Greeks  forged  the  other;  the 
rest  of  the  masters,  Florentine,  Venetian, 
and  Fleming,  stand  between.” 

His  first,  dwelling  in  Amsterdam  was  on 
the  Bloemgraeht,  one  of  the  western  quays 
of  the  city,  and  as  soon  as  he  w'as  fairly  es- 
tablished, orders  and  pupils  flocked  in  upon 
him.  The  better  to  accommodate  the  latter, 
and  enable  each  one  to  work  alone,  he  erect- 
ed partitions  in  the  hall,  thereby  making 
separate  cell-like  studios.  He  possibly  fear- 
ed that  working  in  a common  studio  in  the 
presence  of  each  other  might  make  the  pu- 
pils lose  their  own  individual  manner;  lie 
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was  as  careful  to  preserve  the  originality  of 
his  pupils  as  his  own,  for  no  one  was  admit- 
ted to  work  in  his  own  private  room.  Among 
his  many  pupils  w ere  Ferdinand  Bol,Govaert 
Flinck,  Jacob  Backer,  Nicholas  Maes,  Sam- 
uel Hoogstraten,  and  in  later  years  Godfrey 
Kneller,  afterward  the  court  painter  to  Will- 
iam III.  of  England.  His  pupils  closely  fol- 
lowed his  style, and, according  to  Houbraken 
(not  always,  however,  veracious),  those  who 
w ashed  to  have  their  works  meet  with  the 
public  approval  were  obliged  to  copy  him, 
and  some,  in  order  to  insure  success,  were 
scrupulous  to  employ  the  master’s  models. 

In  1634,  four  years  after  his  removal  to 
Amsterdam,  Rembrandt  married;  his  bride 
was  Saskia  van  Ulenburgli,  a daughter  of 
the  jurisconsult  Rombertus  Ulenburgli,  of 
Friesland,  a famous  man  in  his  day,  and  the 
personal  friend  of  William  of  Orange.  The 
official  registry  of  marriage  has  the  follow  - 
ing: “Rembrandt  Harmeus  van  Ryn  of  Ley- 
den, twenty-six  years  of  age,  dwelling  in  the 
Breed  Straat,  whose  mother  will  consent,  ap- 
peared before  the  commissioners,  and  also 
Saskia  van  Ulenburgli  of  Lceu warden, dwell- 
ing in  Bildt  at  St.  Aimakerch,  for  w hom  has 
appeared  Jan  Cornelia,  preacher,  as  cousin 
of  the  said  Saskia,  preparing  himself  to  fur- 
nish the  legal  inscription  of  the  said  Saskia 
before  the  third  publication.” 

From  this  we  learn  that  the  artist  had 
removed  his  studio;  that  though  legally  of 
age,  it  was  necessary  to  gain  his  mother’s 
consent ; and  that  the  fair  Saskia  w as  an 
orphan,  the  cousin  mentioned  being  the  fa- 
mous minister  Sylvius,  between  whom  and 
Rembrandt  a warm  friendship  existed,  and 
whose  portrait  had  been  taken  by  the 
artist. 

The  family  of  Saskia  were  rich  and  high- 
ly connected,  and  the  bride  brought  with 
her  a large  dowry.  The  year  before  the 
marriage  the  lover  painted  three  portraits 
of  the  lovely  Saskia — one  now7  at  Oassel, 
most  exquisitely  finished,  one  in  the  Mu- 
seum at  Dresden,  and  the  third  belonged  to 
the  famous  Fescli  collection.  Rembrandt 
w as  very  fond  of  painting  his  wife,  and  aft- 
er their  marriage  she  was  evidently  his  fa- 
vorite model,  for  besides  the  many  authen- 
tic portraits,  hers  is  the  face  under  the  guise 
of  Oriana,  Delilah,  Venus,  etc.;  he  painted 
her  alike  in  his  sacred  subjects  (so  called) 
and  his  mythological  and  classical  works. 
Ho  loved  to  depict  her  in  gorgeous  robes 
and  jewelry,  and  there  is  a curious  lawsuit 
recorded,  owing  its  origin  to  this  fancy  of 
his.  In  16118  he  had  one  or  tw  o suits  in  the 
Friesland  courts  for  money  owing  to  his 
wife,  and  also  one  for  slander,  w'hercin  he 
claimed  exemplary  damages.  He  declares 
“he  and  his  wife  are  richly  and  ‘ex  super- 
abundant!’ provided  with  goods  (for  which 
they  can  never  be  thankful  enough  to  the 
Almighty);  yet  notwithstanding  that,  the 
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Th^fre  is  a magnificent  portrait  of  her  at 
Antwerp,  wherein  she  is  dressed  in  red  vel- 
vet, tlie  cuff*  of  the  dvC»H  being  of  a red- 
dish-brown,  and  a large  hat  of  e>carlel  fedt 
with  a gold  chain  t wisted  room!  the  erow.it : 
another  is  around  her  4 chignon,*  and  glit- 
ters in  her  fair  hair;  superbly  cut  ‘agrafes 
clasp  tin4  high  corsage  and  adorn  tbeshonb 
dors.  Add  to  this  collar  ear-rings  and 
bracelets-  of  Jewels.  One  need  not  be  aston- 
ished to  learn  that  in  consequence  of  such 
ostentation  the  authorities,  who  at  that 
time  regulated  many  private  affairs,  gave  a 
reprimand  to  Madame  Rembrandt,  on  no 
count  of  the  luxury  of  her  attire,  and  the 
unnecessary  number  of  jewels  she  wore, 
and  also  reproved  the  husband  for  his  ex- 
trnvnguirce.  Tire  latest  of  Rembrandts  bi- 
ographer*, M.  Vosmoer,  t ries  to  justify  him, 
and insinuates  the  greater  part  of  I lie  jew- 
els only  existed  in  the  picture.  I am  not  of 
bin  opinion,  it  is  dear  to  my  mind  why 
Rembrandt  painted  them:  because  lie  had 
them  actually  hefore  his  eyes/’ 

Rembrandt  lived  in  the  house  to  which 
he  carried  his  bvhlo  for  a few  years,  then 
Unwell  t»*  Ncnwe  Doele  Strnat,  staid  tbnpe 
until  1040.  when  lie  bought  a large  brick 
bouse  in  Judeu  BreeStraat  ( the  Broad  Street 
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ilefciidaiitH  insinuate  that  his  wife  Saskiu 
has  squandeivd  her  heritage  in  ornament* 
and  ostentation,”  The  defendants  denied 
that  their  remarks  were  aimed  at  the  paint- 
er ami  Ills  wife,  tint  at  whom  they  do  not 
say,  and  the  suit  was  dismissed.  One  w riter, 
speaking  of  t his  incident,  say*  her  relatives 
probably  inferred  extravagance  from  the 
jewels  she  is  adorned  with  in  her  pictures, 
not  knowing  that  the  jewels  only  had  ex- 
istence in  the  “mind's  eye”  of  the  artist 
husband.  On  this  point  Coqucrel,  in  hLs 
hook  IiruibranfU  it  V fudltidaHlUmr  do n*  FA rt< 
writes  : “ A trick  of  art  of  winch,  without 
doubt,  Rembrandt  is  not  the  only  one  to 
make  use  of,  but  which  be  certainly  employ- 
ed with  more  spirit  and  skill  than  any  other 
artist,  is  that  of  placing  even  in  tip*  most 
shallowed  part  of  the  picture  some  objects 
which  reflect  light.  To  pvoduce  this  elfeet 
he  liked  to  use  jewels  mid  ornaments,  and 
his  taste  for  those  adornments  was  the  cause 
»>f  a disagreeable  incident  affecting  bis  wife, 
the  beautiful  Siiskia,  whom  he  passionately 
admired,  and  delighted  to  adorn  to  excess. 
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of  the  Jews),  fitted  it  up  sumptuously,  as  we 
shall  learn  later  from  the  inventory  of  its 
eon  tents,  and  here,  surrounded  by  friends, 
busy  with  his  brush  and  graver,  and  in  the 
zenith  of  his  fame,  the  artist  spent  two  hap- 
py years,  and  then  the  sorrow  of  his  life  came 
upon  him:  in  the  month  of  June,  1642,  his 
beloved  Saskia  died.  By  her  will  she  left 
her  property  to  her  young  son  Titus  (the 
other  children  having  died  in  infancy),  un- 
der the  condition  that  her  husband  should 
remain  in  possession  until  his  death  or  his 
second  marriage,  provided  he  should  educate 
Titus,  and  give  him  a suitable  marriage  por- 
tion when  necessary.  In  case  of  the  death 
of  Titus,  the  whole  estate  should  be  Rem- 
brandt's, save  in  case  of  a second  marriage, 
and  then  half  was  ceded  to  a cousin.  She 
desired  that  her  husband  should  be  exempt 
from  giving  securities  or  inventories,  declar- 
ing “she  has  confidence  that  he  will  act  in 
ibis  according  to  liis  conscience.” 

After  Saskia’s  death,  Rembrandt  worked, 
if  possible,  harder  than  ever.  He  spent  whole 
days  shut  up  in  his  room,  striving  by  inces- 
sant toil  to  forget  his  loss.  Another  source 
of  trouble  was  the  younger  artists.  Many 
who  had  gone  to  Italy  to  study  returned, 
and  brought  with  them  southern  styles  and 
tastes.  Rembrandt  ceased  to  be  the  “ fash- 
ion lie  had  no  patrons  in  princes,  and 
battled  bravely  and  somewhat  unfriended 
against  adverse  criticism.  He  continued  to 
work  out  his  own  conceptions  in  his  own 
way,  yielding  nothing  to  the  popular  de- 
mand, and  now  his  lightest  sketch  is  more 
prized  than  the  most  ambitious  work  of  any 
of  his  rivals  and  detractors.  It  is  stated 
that  one  of  his  portraits  was  sold  in  Amster- 
dam a few  years  later  for  six  cents,  so  strong 
was  the  react iou  brought  about  by  the  de- 
nunciations of  the  art  critics. 

Vosmaer  says  Rembrandt’s  life  was  like 
one  of  his  pictures — full  of  vague  shadows 
in  the  background,  but  with  occasional 
gleams  of  light,  and  after  Saskia’s  death 
the  light  seems  to  have  been  overpowered 
by  the  shadows.  His  life  before  that  event 
was  one  of  prosperity;  he  was  happy  both 
in  his  home  life  and  his  art,  his  pictures 
were  eagerly  sought  after,  and  he  had  all 
heart  could  desire  — fame,  wealth,  and  a 
happy  household.  But  from  now  to  the 
close  troubles  crowded  on  him;  his  popu- 
larity waned,  his  riches  melted,  and  there 
was  no  longer  happiness  in  the  household; 
yet  undauntedly,  and  as  persistently  as  even 
in  his  most  prosperous  days,  the  master  work- 
ed, until  the  end. 

In  1648  the  Peace  of  West  phalia  was  con- 
cluded, and  all  the  Dutch  cities  celebrated 
it  with  festivities,  the  artists  by  pictures, 
the  poets  with  epics;  hut  Rembramlt’s  fa- 
mous painting  called  “The  Peace  of  the 
Land”  was  ignored,  and  remained  in  his 
studio  for  many  years.  It  was  in  after- 


years owned  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  then 
successively  by  Benjamin  West  and  Samuel 
Rogers,  and  is  now  at  Rotterdam.  Rem- 
brandt was  never  the  painter  chosen  by  the 
city  authorities  to  commemorate  any  civic 
event  or  celebration. 

Between  1648  and  1653  the  greater  num- 
ber of  his  landscapes  were  painted  (the  first 
was  executed  in  1636,  a winter  scene,  now 
at  Cassel),  r.nd  after  1653  he  abandoned  out- 
door painting.  He  made  many  sketches  in 
the  neighborhood  of  his  friend  Six’s  house 
at  Elsbrock,  and  there  is  an  etching  called 
“The  Bridge  of  Six,”  stated  to  have  been 
done  on  a wager  while  the  servant  was 
hunting  up  some  condiment  Six  deemed 
necessary  for  the  dinner  to  which  he  had 
invited  the  artist.  His  “Mill”  has  been  as- 
serted to  be  the  place  where  he  was  born, 
and  wrriters  have  declared  that  he  gained 
his  ideas  of  concentrated  light  from  his  life 
there,  the  light  only  entering  through  high 
narrow'  windows.  But  this  is  pure  imagi- 
nation ; there  is  no  record  of  his  ever  hav- 
ing lived  in  a mill,  and  the  one  in  question, 
though  it  may  have  been  that  owned  by  his 
father,  was  probably  only  chosen  on  account 
of  its  picturesqueness.  His  landscapes  are 
generally  rather  sombre  in  tone:  a canal- 
boat  lying  on  the  sluggish  water  motion- 
less, a gloomy  sunset,  or  such  a one  as 
“The  Three  Trees,”  of  which  Blanc  writes: 
“ He  treats  his  landscape  as  though  it  were 
a vast  chamber  whose  ceiling  is  the  arch 
of  heaven,  and  he  allows  the  sun  to  appear 
only  by  * accidental  lights,’  to  which  he  op- 
poses in  the  foreground  the  dark  trees. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his 
landscapes,  and  it  is  also  the  most  Rent- 
brand  tesque.” 

In  spite  of  the  large  snuis  Rembrandt 
earned,  the  premiums  paid  by  his  pupils, 
the  fortune  his  wife  brought  him— 40,000 
llorins — and  his  share  of  his  father’s  estate, 
the  year  16511  found  him  heavily  in  debt. 
He  had  for  years  been  lavish  in  his  expend- 
iture for  pictures,  engravings,  armor,  and 
bric-&-brne  of  all  kinds,  and  to  tide  him  over 
this  year  he  borrowed  $1000  each  from  two 
of  his  friends.  The  following  year  ho  was 
forced  to  mortgage  his  house,  for  Titus’s  rel- 
atives insisted  he  should  receive  half  of  his 
mother’s  estate,  and  have  a mortgage  on  the 
remainder.  During  the  next  three  years 
creditors  became  urgent,  and  dually,  in  1656, 
Rembrandt  was  so  hopelessly  involved  that 
he  transferred  the  house  and  land  to  his 
son ; a few  weeks  after  he  was  declared  in- 
solvent, an  inventory  of  his  jwssessious  was 
made  at  the  instigation  of  his  creditors, 
and  in  1657  the  greater  part  of  the  collec- 
tion made  w ith  such  care  was  removed  and 
sold  at  public  auction  to  satisfy  importunate 
claimants.  In  1658  the  designs  aud  engrav- 
ings were  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner, 
aud  the  precious  treasures  the  master  had 
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spent  years  in  collecting  were  dispersed  in 
;t  few  hours,  anti  realize*]  only  about  $1000— 
hut  a fraction  of  their  then  value  anti  coat. 
Their  value  at  t his  day  can  not  he  estimated. 

Rein hraiu.it  has  been  accused  of  avarice, 
of  loving  iwniioy  for  its  own  sake,  not  for 
what  it,  could  buy;  ami  that  so  well  known 
was  this  tact,  according  to  Pe.scampes  (who 
tells  many  malicious  stories  about  him),  his 
fin  pi  1h  wouhl  paint  imitation  coins  ami  drop 
them  on  the  floor  to  enjoy  his  diseoin lit  lire 
when  on  stooping  in  pick  them  up  ho  dis- 
covered the  trick  ; t li.it  he  made  Titus  go  as 
a f m*i  hi  lor  selling his  prints:  that  he  printed 
his  engravings  Arst  from  haif-Hnhshed  plates, 
secondly  from  finished  plates,  and  yet  again 
from  modified  plates,  so  as  to  make  three 
sales  instead  of  one;  that  he  represented 
himself  at  oue  time  us  dead  in  order  to  en- 
hance the  value  of  his  works;  also  that  lie 
would  live  on  a salt  herring  and  a howl  of 
brown  broth  a day  in  order  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  food.  A man  who  possessed  such 
art  treasures,  and  sptmt  money  so  lavishly 
in  procuring  them,  emi  hardly  he  said  to 
love  to  hoard  money  ; ami  in  regard  to  his 
diet,  whether  he  ever  lived  on  such  food  or 
cot  is  immaterial  ; if  he  did,  it  w as  probably 
from  indifference  as  to  what  was  set  Indore 
him,  rather  than  from  n desire  to  starve  hi* 
body  in  order  to  till  his  purse. 

The  legal  inventory  enables  11s  to  refur- 
nish r he  house  wherein  the  last  happy  year* 
of  Rembrandt ■»  life  were  passed.  Mount- 


ing a few  steps,  one  entered  t he  vest i lode, 
covered  with  a wooden  floor,  and  furbished 
with  sis  Spanish  chairs  covered  with  Rus- 
sia leather.  The  walls  were  lnmg  with 
pictures—  four  by  Branwer,  four  by  Jean 
Lievcnszt  one  by  Seghet*,  fourteen  by  Rem- 
brandt, and  a marine  view  by  Antonisz; 
there  were  also  several  busts  in  the  yestb 
bule.  From  it  opened  the  nuferooniv a place 
wln*rc  one  certainly  w ould  not  have  object - 
id  to  waiting,  There  were  paintings  in 
profusion  on  the  walls— seventeen  by  Rem- 
brandt, among  them  live  landscapes  (there 
are  only  twenty  authentic  ones  known,  ac- 
cording to  Smith's  4*  Catalogue  Kaisomio**  i.  a 
**  Descent  from  the  Crass,”  and  a ’*  Rosnrvee- 
tiou  of  Lazarus;-1  two  landscapes  by  Sc- 
ghers,  an  artist  whom  Rembrandt  evident- 
ly admired  ; two  sea  views  ami  t bice  st udies 
in  black  and  w hite  by  Persellis:  a landscape 
by  Lucas  of  Leyden;  four  painting*  by 
Lievcimz;  two  by  Bnmwer ; two  head*  by 
Van  Vulckcnbergfi ; t wo  Venetian  pictures : 
a landscape  by  Bassnno:  t wo  works  bv  Pinas 
and  Last  man.  Rembrandt**  former  teachers  : 
and  a painting  by  Palma  the  elder  (Which 
Rembrandt  owned  in  part,  bound  lits  friend 
Zomer  having  bought  it  together,  it  being 
too  costly  for  either  to  own  alone)-  Besides 
these  treasures,  the  room  had  a superb  mir- 
ror in  an  ebony  frame,  seven  Spanish  clinics 
covered  with  green  velvet,  a walnut  table 
covered  with  a Tonrnay  cloth,  and  a marble 
wine-cooler.  Behind  this  room  was  a cab- 
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i net  crowded  with  pictures  by  Bran wer,  Per- 
sellis,  Segliers,  Winck,  a head  by  Jeau  Van 
Eyck,  a “ Resurrection”  by  Artagen,  nine 
paintings  by  Rembrandt,  and  several  copies 
after  Annibale  Carracci.  Here  were  the  oak- 
en table,  the  brass  brazier,  and  the  various 
tools  used  by  the  master  in  his  engraving 
and  etching,  and  from  the  arrangement  of 
the  light  it  was  evidently  here  that  he  did 
that  work.  The  saloon  adjoining  was  a mu- 
seum, adorned  with  a large  mirror,  the  fur- 
niture upholstered  in  blue,  and  the  table 
covered  with  a heavily  embroidered  cloth, 
seemingly  more  the  room  of  a wealthy  collec- 
tor than  of  a hard-working  artist;  and  this 
was  the  favorite  sitting-room  of  Rembrandt 
and  Saskia.  Hero  were  not  only  the  land- 
scapes of  Seghei*8  (who  must  have  been  an 
excellent  artist,  to  have  imbued  Rembrandt, 
with  such  an  admiration  of  him  as  the 
number  of  his  pictures  owned  by  the  master 
would  seem  to  imply),  works  by  Lievensz, 
Eastman,  De  Gravert,  Jansz,  Artagen,  twelve 
pictures  by  Rembrandt,  but  a Madonna  by 
Raphael,  and  “The  Samaritau”  by  Gior- 
gione— these  last,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pal- 
ma, the  joint  property  of  Rembrandt  and 
his  friend.  The  tioor  above  contained  the 
studios,  filled  with  Chinese  and  Japauese 
porcelains,  Venetian  glass,  Indian  armor,  a 
lied  sculptured  by  Verhulst,  a shield  exe- 
cuted by  Matsys,  Turkish  dagons,  stuffed 
birds,  corals,  lions*  skins,  armor,  musical  in- 
struments, busts,  casts  from  the  antique, 
paintings,  draperies,  costumes,  cannon,  a 
piece  of  sculpture  by  Michael  Angelo,  and 
sixty  portfolios  full  of  designs,  studies,  and 
engravings  of  the  works  of  Dutch,  Flemish, 
German,  and  Italian  artists.  Rembrandt 
once  paid  1400  dorins  for  fourteen  proofs  of 
Lucas  of  Leyden ; the  price  never  deterred 
him  from  buying  any  art  treasure  he  de- 
sired ; and  in  defending  the  master  against 
the  charge  that  he  despised  all  art  save  his 
%#wn,  Vosmaer  writes : “ Ho  exclusive  f He 
consulted  the  art  of  all  periods,  the  best 
products  of  which  ho  recognized  and  bought 
at  extravagant  prices.  He  against  the  Ital- 
ians ? He  owned  their  pictures  and  engrav- 
ings, and  exchanged  his  dnest  etchings  for 
a Marc  Antonio.  He  an  enemy  of  the  clas- 
sic? He  owned  casts  of  Greek  and  Roman 
statuary,  engravings  of  Roman  architecture, 
and  had  himself  dlled  a volume  with  sketch- 
es from  the  antique.  He  loved  them  as  deep- 
ly as  their  most  earnest  champions,  but.  he 
appreciated  their  4 sentiment’  more  keenly.” 

The  year  after  this  disastrous  sale  the 
house  was  sold,  and  Rembrandt,  allowed  to 
retain  but  few  necessary  household  articles, 
went  to  live  on  the  Rose  Canal,  not  far  from 
where  he  began  his  married  life.  He  con- 
tinued his  unremitting  labors,  and  liis 
friends,  of  whom  he  had  warm  ones,  ral- 
lied around  him.  Here,  in  1661,  he  painted 
one  of  his  finest  works,  the  “Syndics  of  the  i 


Guild  of  Cloth-makers.”  The  heads  of  these 
five  dignitaries  are  full  of  life,  and  as  spec- 
imens of  portrait  painting  are  unrivalled. 
A fair  copy  w\as  exhibited  here  in  1876, 
painted  by  Altman.  This  same  year  he  ex- 
ecuted his  last  etching,  and  the  last  of  n 
superb  series  of  portraits,  the  likeness  of 
Lie ven  Coppennol,  the  penman,  always 
Rembrandt’s  warm  friend  from  the  time 
when,  in  1632,  the  artist  pain  tod  of  him  a 
magnificent  portrait,  now  in  the  gallery  at 
Cassel. 

In  1665,  after,  a ten  years’ litigation,  Rem- 
brandt’s bankrupt  estate  was  dually  set- 
tled, the  creditors  paid  in  full,  and  Titus, 
now  twenty  years  of  age,  who  demanded  of 
the  authorities  his  majority,  was  allowed  to 
pursue  his  business  (lie  was  in  some  mercan- 
tile pursuit),  received  what  was  left  of  the 
property — some  6000  francs — and  the  artist, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  began  life  anew. 
The  struggle  was  uot  to  last  long.  In  the  fall 
of  1669  the  robust  old  painter,  who  the  year 
before  had  followed  to  the  grave  his  son 
and  the  young  wife  he  bad  married,  fell  ill, 
and  after  a few  days’  sickness  died,  October 
8,  1669.  His  funeral  services  were  of  the 
simplest,  the  expenses  amounting  to  only 
fifteen  florins;  and  without  any  of  the  pa- 
rade with  which  the  great  masters  were 
usually  buried,  one  of  the  chief  among  them 
was  quietly  laid  to  rest  in  the  West  Church. 

Besides  the  charge  of  avarice — which  is 
disproved  not  only  by  his  collection  of  treas- 
ures, his  relinquishment  of  every  thing  to 
pay  his  debts,  but  by  his  generosity  to  his 
brothers,  the  many  pictures  he  gave  to  his 
friends,  his  lending  of  his  costumes  and  bric- 
fr-brac  to  needy  artists  to  use,  and  his  hos- 
pitality to  impoverished  artists,  of  which 
Brauwer  is  an  example — Rembrandt  was 
also  accused  of  vulgarity,  of  associating 
only  with  inferiors,  of  reproducing  what 
might  be  termed  the  lower  bourgeois  class 
in  his  pictures,  and  in  proof  is  quoted  the 
artist’s  saying:  “When  I wish  to  rest  from 
my  work,  I do  not  care  to  seek  greatness, 
which  constrains  me,  but  liberty.”  Nothing 
is  more  natural  than  that  to  a man  of  Rem- 
brandt’s character  the  society  of  the  social- 
ly great  should  be  distasteful.  His  friend 
Six  made  many  attempts  to  introduce  him 
into  patrician  circles,  but  the  painter  always 
refused.  “ His  was  not  the  spirit  to  waste  or 
lower  itself  in  trivial  adulation  of  empty- 
headed  and  full-pursed  Dutch  aristocrats.” 
He  never  courted  favor  from  any  one ; lint 
his  tastes  were  not  low,  nor  his  chosen  asso- 
ciates vulgar,  as  the  enumeration  of  some  of 
his  life-long  friends  will  show:  Sylvius,  the 
celebrated  preacher.  Zoower,  the  wealthy 
merchant  and  art  collector,  the  first  to  prize 
and  form  a collection  of  the  artist’s  draw- 
ings. Dr.  Tulp,  famous  both  as  a doctor 
and  anatomist,  whose  semi-weekly  lectures 
on  anatomy  Rembrandt  attended,  and  who 
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od  by  tbo  descendants  of  Six.  Manasseb 
Bon  Israel,  the  learned  Jew  friend  of  Gro- 
tins,  skilled  equally  in  medicine,  science, 
and  theology,  the  founder  of  the  Hebrew 
printing-press  at  Amsterdam,  and  chosen  by 
the  Dutch  Jews  to  be  their  envoy  to  Crom- 
well, whose  unique  work  La  Piedra  Gloriosa 
Rembrandt  illustrated  in  1655.  It  is  stated 
that  the  old  rabbi,  Dr.  Bonus,  and  Rem- 
brandt used  to  study  necromancy  and  the 
black-art.  together.  Coustantyn  Huyghens, 
father  of  the  well-known  astronomer,  and 
himself  a man  much  esteemed ; councillor  to 
the  Stad tholder,  and  director  of  the  art  gal- 
leries; owing  to  whose  inilucnce  the  prince 
ordered  of  Rembrandt  the  pictures  of  “The 
Life  of  Christ,”  now  at  the  Pinakothek  at 
Munich, 44  The  Elevation  of  the  Cross,”  44  The 
Descent,”  “The  Ascension,”  “The  Deposi- 
tion,” 44  The  Resurrection.”  The  last  two 
Rombraudt  worked  at  three  years ; when  he 
tinished  them,  in  1639,  he  wrote  to  Huy- 
gltens:  44 These  two  pictures  are  now  finished, 

with  much  of  study  and  of  zeal In  these 

1 have  taken  care  to  express  the  utmost  nat- 
uralness and  action;  and  this  is  the  princi- 
pal reason  why  I have  been  so  long  about 
them.”  He  charged  1000  Horins  apiece,  but 
the  Stad  tholder  objected,  and  paid  the  art- 
ist but  600.  For  this  he  had  to  wait,  and 
there  are  several  letters  from  him  to  Huy- 
ghens on  the  subject,  in  one  of  which  he  ad- 
vised that  the  pictures  l>e  hung  in  a strong 
light,  and  viewed  from  a distance,  as  44  a pic- 
ture is  not  made  to  be  smelt  of.” 

Such  characters  as  these  were  his  friends, 
and  so  remained  through  life,  aud  were  cer- 
tainly among  the  most  cultured  men  of  the 
time. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  Rembrandt 
died  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  and  the  years  in 
which  he  worked  were  but  a few  over  thirty, 
his  industry  seems  marvellous.  The  44  Cata- 
logue Raisonnri”  gives  a list  of  620  paint- 
ings, of  which  396  are  portraits;  366  etch- 
ings, and  237  variations  of  them;  together 
with  several  hundred  drawings  and  sketch- 
es— an  enormous  amount  to  be  executed  by 
one  man. 

As  an  offset  to  the  detraction  and  criticism 
he  met  with  during  his  life,  the  critics  of 
later  years  are  not  stinted  in  their  praise. 
Quinet  can  not  understand  how  44  his  magic 
coloring”  could  have  been  conceived  and 
executed  by  one  living  always  under  the 
“leaden  sky”  of  Holland  ; and  indeed  it  has 
been  gravely  asserted  that  the  artist  pre- 
pared his  canvas  with  gold-leaf,  his  colors 
are  so  rich,  warm,  and  powerful.  Of  his 
portraits,  De  Piles  writes : 44  Far  from  suffer- 
ing by  comparison  with  those  of  other  paint- 
ers, they  often  put  to  shame  by  their  pres- 
ence those  of  the  most  famous  masters.” 
Blanc  is  very  enthusiastic,  writing  of  “La 
Rondo  de  Nnit,”  according  to  the  French, 
“ The  Night-Watch,”  according  to  Sir  Joshua 
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Reynolds,  the  coloring  of  which  is  startling 
iu  its  gorgeousness,  aud  the  groupings  pic- 
turesque in  the  extreme.  He  says  of  the 
light:  “To  speak  truth,  this  is  a dream  of 
night;  none  can  tell  what  the  light  is  that 
falls  on  these  groups  of  figures;  for  ’tis 
neither  that  of  sun  nor  moon,  nor  does  it 
come  from  torches:  ’tis  the  light  from  the 
genius  of  Rembrandt.”  In  summing  up  his 
life,  he  writes:  “Great  poet,  great  painter, 
inimitable  engraver,  Rembrandt  is  thrice 
worthy  the  statue  erected  to  him  at  Amster- 
dam. As  a painter,  he  has  no  master  in  the 
three  essential  points  iu  art,  the  4clair-ob- 
scur,’  touch,  and  expression.  If  he  ignores 
style,  his  triviality  is  at  any  rate  sublime. 
If  his  design  lacks  nobility,  if  he  is  incor- 
rect in  his  proportions,  he  redeems  all  this 
by  a superior  quality — 4 sentiment be  goes 
straight  to  the  heart  of  the  subject.  For 
the  rest,  his  defects  are  of  the  nature  of 
those  which  can  not  be  spared” — vices 
which  are  virtues. 


TIIE  PINE-TREE. 

Before  your  atoms  came  together 

I was  full  grown,  a tower  of  strength, 

Seen  by  the  sailors  out  at  sea, 

With  great  stornw  measuring  all  my  length, 
Making  my  mighty  minstrelsy, 

Companion  of  the  ancient  weather. 

Yours!  Just  as  much  the  stars  that  shiver 
When  the  frost  sparkles  overhead ! 

Call  yours  as  soon  those  viewless  airs 
That  sing  in  the  clear  vault,  and  tread 
The  clouds!  Less  yours  than  theirs — 

Those  fish-hawks  swooping  round  the  river! 

In  the  primeval  depths,  embowering 

My  broad  boughs  with  my  branching  peers. 
My  gums  I spilled  in  precious  drops — 

Ay,  even  in  those  elder  years 
The  eagle  building  in  my  tops, 

Along  my  boughs  the  panther  cowering. 

Beneath  my  shade  the  red  man  slipping, 
Himself  a shadow,  stole  away ; 

A paler  shadow  follows  him ! 

Races  may  go,  or  races  stay, 

The  cones  upon  my  loftiest  limb 

The  winds  will  many  a year  be  stripping; 

And  there  the  hidden  day  be  throwing 
His  fires,  though  dark  the  dead  prime  be, 
Before  the  bird  shake  off  the  dew. 

Ah ! what  songs  have  been  sung  to  me ! 
What  songs  will  yet  be  sung,  when  you 
Arc  dust  upon  the  four  winds  blhwing! 
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SKETCHES  IN  TYROL. 

i. 

f \ MR  first  look  into  the.  promised  land  was 
\ / from  the  far  crosf  of  tho  K a jntei  net  btgrg. 
where  the  balcony  of  the  odd  old  hast  ion 
restaurant  overlooks  the  broad  and  bcuuti- 
fnl  ynUey  thtemgh  w high  the  Salxaeh  poors 
its  milky  glacier  torrent.  Guarding  it*  eo* 
.trance  stands  tin*  nmgnilieent  high-perched 
fortress  of  Salzburg.  On  either  hand,  com- 
ing close  to  the  foreground,  are  the  great 
gray  peaks  of  the  Gaisberg  and  rntersberg. 
Ik-hind  these,  stretching  away  into  the  dis- 


I an  re,  rises  crest  after  crest  of  the  Salzburg 
A 1 p8<  The  fear  seemed  reasonable  that  we 
had  made  a grave  mistake  in  choosing  this 
entrance  to  Tyrol,  for  we  could  not  hope 
again  to  see  such  a combination  of  beauty 
and  grandeur  an  this  far-stretching,  fertile 
plain  and  yonder &no\\>elad  peaks.  The  fear 
abated  before  a day  had  passed,  ami  it  never 
recurred,  * Hi  tubing'  down  again  in  Hie  low- 
lying  town,  we  soon  engaged  an  “ Einapan- 
00 r”  to  take  ns  to  Herclilesgaden. 

One's  first  Emspjimier  is  a memorable 
vehicle — (piecr-simped,  with  a comfortable 
hack  seat,  having  it#  top  thrown  back  in  fair 
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tliiis  spent  at  way-side  imm  among  costumed 
peasants  h«$e  in  ilie  foot-hill*  of  the  great 
Alpine chain  is  iitfi*.- guttied  for  tin*  memories 
of  ail  future  years.  Wo  may  have  been 
three  hom*M,  ami  we  may  have  l men  four 
hours,  to  going  from  Salzburg  to  BereldOH- 
gaden,  but  should  we  live  (V*r  fifty  years.  no 
time  enu  ilinv  the  charming  recollection#  of 
that  (hive. 

Scattered  along  the  mail  at  ver y tV&rjrieiit 
tin*  shrine*  and  station#  and 


intervals  arc 
crucifixes  with  wldeli  this  whole  land  is  dis- 
figured. To  tin*  Mouth  Cerumu  mind  tin* 
fears  of  (ho  Virgin  and  the  ci-tiel  bodily  «of- 
IV ring  on  tin*  Cross  seem  to  he  the  only  ef- 
fort i v e emblems  of  Christianity.  General- 
ly absurd.  often  painful  and  always  eoarse, 
these  tokens  are  Umi  frequent  t4»  e\ejfe  re\- 
ereneo,  and  euU  have  Itffle  other  effect  than 
to  maintain  the  routine  of  the  formal  ob- 
servance* of  tin*  Choreli*  The  Madonna 
often  wears  lumps  of  enormous  dimensions ; 
she  freejneof  iy  weeps  behind  a painted  hand- 
kerchief; and  in  one  ifiKtiUi.ee,  when;  she  was 
of  Wood  and  of  life  size,  site  held  the  fre*h- 
. ironed.  linen  with  printed  horde*!*  of  our  own 
time.  So  little  does  the  ival  character  of 
the  Crucifixion  impress  itself  upon  the  pop- 
ular -mind  that  it  i*  by  no  means  uncommon 
for  the  bleeding  wound  of  the  wooden  Christ 
to  he  decked  with  thnver#  or  ribbons  on  fes- 
tival days.  In  one  ease  a bunch  of  cat-tails 
was  stuck  between  tin*  knees.  It  is  per 
baps  well  for  the  tourist  that  these  shrines 
oeenr  so  frequently,  for  their  shock  i * weak- 
ened l»y  familiarity,  and  one  soon  comes  to 
pay  lilt  ie  heed  to  them. 

The  valley  of  the  Aim  is  too  narrow,  and 
offers  too  little  chance  for  cultivation,  for 
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i nix  loaded  with  loose  poftdpjp,  gives  only  a 
t'h u*l  of  h report,  w Inch  is  instantly  returned 
from  the  nearest  shore  by  h loud  cracking 
dtdouufion,  which  in  repeated  nv t 111  a n»nf- 
tied  rout'  again  and  again,  like  the  roll  of  re- 
coiling t homier.  1 urn  quit#  at  u U»uh  to  ex- 
plain flm  single  sharp  first  echo  which  whs 
in v aria hly  heard. 

It  had  hen*  a privilege  to  go  to  a bout 
with  three  rowers  for  only  live  |ier*on»,  lift* I 
our  tour  hours’  flip  -over  to  remain  un- 
equalled for  interest  ami  charm — cost  wlmt 
tho  Sehiffmeistor  regarded  as  an  extra  price 
— forty-tour  runts  for  ouch  person. 

For  variety,  ami  by  way  of  indulgence 
to  inexperienced  leer,  we  took  nu  Kin* 
spanner  for  om  return  home.  The  variety 
made  it  quite  worth  while,  for  the  valley 
between  Kduigs-See  am]  Hen  htesgaden  is 
beautiful  from  every  point  of  viewt  am)  the 
carriage -road  takes  quite  a different  course 
frorn  the  foot-path.  Wo  wore  driven  by  a 
young  lout  from  a distant.  province,  w hose 
stock  of  information  w:vs  exhausted  when 
lie  had  told  ns  that  a pretty  modern  villa 
near  the  road-side  was  owned  b>  a Jew.  \YV 
complimented  the  Jew  upon  his  good  taste 
ami  good  fnrtu tie.  nJid  were-  ffuitu  content 
to  accept  (lie  remaining  miles  of  our  road 
for  their  constant  ami  changing  beauty, 
without  further  detail.  It  mattered  little 
w 1m  owned  this  or  that;  it  suttierd  tliat 
every  turn  of  tile  ro  ad  opened  a now  pic- 
ture. The  WafKmaim  was  our  constant  at- 
tendant, and  it  seemed  strange  that  while 
ho  looked  ho  near,  nut  w hole  journey  kept 
him  ever  at  the  same  angle.  In  the  dear 
sky  of  that  Sunday  it  was  impossible  to 


realize  bis  distance,  ami  only  the  eternal 
snow  lodged  between  his  two  great  bare 
peaks  indicated  his  heigh r.  The  guide- 
books give  detailed  instruction  for  reach- 
ing the  summit  of  this  mountain,  ami  there 
are  in  Berchlesgaden  stout-limbed  and  in- 
telligent guides  to  cam  one’s  kit  ami  food 
and  lead  the  way  to  the  summit.  But  the 
umnntaiit-chinhiog  passion  is  nu  uncultiva- 
ted one  in  my  breast,  and  I am  quite  con- 
tent to  leave  natureV  gveut  peaks  all  un- 
bereft of  tin-  mystery  ami  grandeur  which 
they  shed  over  those  who  wander  wonder- 
ing through  the  valley*  at  their  feet.  I do 
not  intimate  tlisii  familiarity  with  their 
crests  would  breed  contempt,  and  I admire 
the  enterprise  and  vigor  which  scorn  the 
fatigue  and  su tiering  their  oneent  iiiuhT  en- 
tail; I only  beg  to  lie  permitted  for  myself 
to  con  tine  my  wanderings  over  this  great 
and  splendid  world  to  fields  which  reward 
one  With  something  different  from  the  view 
of  iitoii  i it  at  n-t  ops  fiotn  mountain-top.  This 
may  he  a middle-aged  weakness,  and  it  may 
well  be  born  of  ignorance  ; hut  j gbully  ac- 
cept such  familiarity  with  the  mount  aim*  as 
one  gains  from  the  richly  cultivated  slopes 
and  vales  of  Tyrol  tin  quite  sulYicient. 

On  one  of  the  days  of  our  slay  we  explored, 
so  tar  lift  the  public  is  permitted  to  explore 
them,  the  great  suit -“works  of  Bcrehtesgu- 
den.  which  are  the  property  of  the  King  of 
This  is  the  show  salt-mine  of  the 


Bavaria. 

world,  and  the  art  of  visiting  it  wall  invent- 
ed by  old  King  f, ml  wig  with  tho  artistic 
ami  dramatic  air  of  which  lie  was  so  fond. 
There  is  little  n?usou  why  the  ten  thousand 
who  enter  its  galleries  every  year  should 
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soon  made  known  tfe  fart  i ha  t lu:  was 
Johann  Kittn,  a licensed  ntoinrlaui  guide 
(Ih*rgfiihnT)  of  the*  province.  He  pro- 
♦I ii<  *ed  from  » wiillet  nt  his  belt  tin*  book  con- 
taining bis  iiutborily , the  otablislmd  iitrilf 
of  charges,  the  obligations  of  I 1h*  He  rg  Hi  lifer, 
the  penalties  for  his  misconduct,  and  the 
signatures  anil  commendatory  remarks  of 
liia  nmnv  patrons  fol*  long  y ear*  pant.  Ah 
Haedekcr  tel  la  ns.  one  clearly  needsuo  guide 
for  the  plain  path  over  the  OtdVu  anil  along 
the  high  * road  through  Pass  Lncg  to  Sul- 
/au ; hut  a tew  hours  with  an  original  char- 
acter like  Rain  would  ho  well  worth  hi*  fee 
of  less  than  a dollar*  find  1 was  glad  to  en- 
gage hitn  for  the  next  day.  The  trip  was 
tin*  more  interesting  for  his  company,  ami 
it  must  he  a nmrvenouH  two  lumrs'  w alk  mi- 
ller any  ci  renin*  Unices.  The  Oefen  hy  far 
nntnmlehe.N  all  other  tnomHatn  gorges  of 
which  I have  knowledge.  The  Sal/ai  h is 
really  a great  noun  tain  river,  Jett  hy  far- 
away glaciers  ami  eouut  leas  hdi-side  brooks. 
It  drains  the  whole  northern  slope  of  the 
Alpine  range  from  beyond  the  Groshev  Vemv 
diger  oji  the  w est  to  far  east  of  Had  UuMein. 
During  the  preceding  week  unwonted  rains 
had  swollen  ♦•very  HU  to  a torrent,  and  the 
river  itself  was  a boiling,  rushing  Hood  of 
turbid  waters.  It  has  torn  its  way  through 
the  high  granite  harrier,  and  mighty  rocks 
from  its  higher  elUlrf  have  fallen  aero**  its 
chasm,  forming  natural  hvulge*  over  tho  tor- 
rent,. whieb  am  covered  with  grass  and  trees. 
Hete  and  there,  through  great  clefts,  the  riv- 
er is  to  lie  m*en  surging  far  below  with  a 
deafening  roar. 


i.akk  in  s^rr-mNit,  i<Ruoim.tej;u»i<>i, 


is  a dull  and  dingy  old  town  on  thO  Gisela 
Railw  ay,  1>y  w hich  we  made  the  half  hour's 
run  to  Lolling, 

From  Go  1 Hug  the  glory  has  all  departed. 
In  the  good  old  post-ooiieh  days  it  had  much 
renown  as  a chief starting-point  of  the  wild 
and  beautiful  way s into  Eastern  Tyrol.  It 
is  a long,  straight  Alpine  village  on  the 
mountain-side.  Our  windows  commanded 
nearly  the  whole  street,  with  its  curious 
people  and  its  unfamiliar  customs.  Where 
mountain  brooks  am!  springs  are  plenty  the 
rain-fall  is  not  caught  and  stored  as  with 
us.  If  rained  hard  t he  whole  night  through, 
and  t he  long  ea  vt*- 1 roughs,  reaching  far  be- 
yond tlie  wide  overhanging  roofs,  poured 
their  torrents  info  the  roadway  fn>m  a height 
of  'tints?  or  four  stories,  until  it.  seemed  as 
though  the  town  itself  must  lie  washed  into 
Hie  valley.  I am  fond  of  the  LaOdslenie  of 
German  villages,  and  the  country  people  who 
congregate  of  an  evening  in  the  beeremmri 
of  every ,Gast haus  have  far  more  interest 
than  their  betters  who  travel,  and  who  till 
tin*  guests*  eating-ioom  with  bad  tdbftren 
smoke.  I sat  at  table  w ith  half  a dozen  of 
the  wiseacres  of  the  village,  who  were  in 
warm  discussion  with  a wandering  Hand 
worker  as  to  the  propriety  of  tin*  invest- 
ment hy  the ‘ Gulling  community  of  ‘dhOO 
gulden  iu  making  a heftci  pathway  into  the 
renowned  Oofen,  a mat  vollous  chasm  in  the 
mountain,  through  which  the  whole  Jvilz- 
ach  pours  its  flood.  No  city  ever  discussed 
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Scldoss  Fischhorn — Prince  Lichtenstein'* 
bean!  ifully  restored  ensile — commanding 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Pinzgau,  the  valley 
of  the  Zeller-Kee,  and  1 1 * e Punch  Thai. 

The  Zo!  lei  -See.  d i lie rs  from  t he  K on i gs^ 
See  as  much  as  one  mountain  lake  can  differ 
from  allot  her.  At  tin*  first  view  it  is  disup* 
point  tnyrv  hut  :i  short  stay  at  its  bordering 
village  of  Zell  restores  all  of  its  well-reputed 
glory.  Its  shore*  are  every  where  low > and 
its  surrounding  mountains  are  distant  : hut 
as  wren  from  the  middle  of  the  lake,  their 
grand  forms,  their  hare  e rents,  or  snow-dad 
peaks  under  the  eYer-ehangiug  light  ami 
shadow  of  a elomi-tilled  sky,  inclosing  a vast 
and  fertile  basin,  make  a perfect  coiichtuA- 
i i * *n  of  Tyrolean  beauty.  At  the  north,  he* 
yoml  the  plui.ii  of  ^anliVddeu,  rises  the  rug- 
ged wall  behind  which  lies  the  southeastern 
|ifojeetion  of  Bavarian  Tyrol.  Far  away  to 
the  smith,  peering  above  the  high  green 
hill-tops,  and  hiding  from  sight  the  glacier 
crest  of  i lie  Gross  tiloekner,  is  the  suow- 
rove  red  Kitzsteitdiorn.  In  a certain  sense 
Zell  has  been  spoiled  by  the  railway.  It  is 
full  of  tourists,  and  its  lake  is  always  busy 


Having  taken  places  in  the  observation 
ear  at  the  rear  end  of  the  train— a car  with 
an  open  gallery  looking  to  the  rear  and 
sides:— we  made  a most  memorable .journey 
up  the  steep  Salzaeji  Valley  and  into  the 
Piuzgam  At  W’eiTeo  the  road,  leaving  the 
narrow  gorge,  passe*  under  the  shadow  id' 
the  high -perched  fortress  of  Hobo  Werfen, 
which  is  not  unlike  the  one  which  at  Salz- 
burg guards  its  northern  entrance,  A w ri/et 
can  not,  without  laying  himself  open  to  the 
charge  of  extravagance,  repent  so  often  as 
the  description  of  such  a journey  demands 
the  superlative  expression**  which  aUwe  are 
adequate.  Tim  reader s highest  imagination 
will  surely  not  overpass  the  grand  and  beau- 
tiful reality.  At  no  point  of  the  route  is  the 
landscape  less  marked  than  at  Bi.se  liofslmfen, 
which  is  typical  of  the  wider  ports  of  the 
valley. 

A little  farther  on  we  stop  at  Lend,  the 
station  for  the  renowned—  Tyroleans  think 
ovommnw 'tied  ~ Wild  had  Gasfein.  and  as 
evening  closes  in.alwy\s  looking  hack  over 
the  same  fjneeession  of  mountains,  and  al- 
ways beside  the  tumbling  stream,  we  round 


*ritL  pleasure-boats ; but  \v©  Lave  nowhere 
found  more  simplicity  anil  quaintness  than 
in  the  peasant's  house  where  wo  were  hH- 
leied,  the  hotels  being  overfull.  The  roani- 
i(fg  visitors  have  made  very  little  impression 
itpuit  the  native  population.  Outside  the 
hotels  a kreuUer  counts  fonts  milch 
i&revef,  and  the  cheerful  **  (In  ten  Tug”  of  all 
whom  we  meet  in  the  streets  is  as  frank  as 


i tig  days  of  his  youth.  Gaudy  religious 
prints  adorned  tin*  Avails,  and  comfortable 
and  well-kept  fund  turn  made  up  the  out- 
lit  of  tins  41  best  cham  lifer/*  for  the  use  of 
which,  with  attendance,  wo  were  charged 
forty  cents  per  day.  We  were  the  more 
struck  with  the  cheapness  ami  rusticity 
of  our  entertainment,  been  use  many  who 
have  written  in  these  later  years  complain 


■ 


hi  the  remotest  valley.  Out 
handmaiden  Teresa  w:e-  as* 
tufi$*ed  at  our  dr?  i ring  mure 
tlu&ft  a pint  of  water  for  fair 
ablutions  ns  though  sin*  had 
never  soon  a traveller  he  hire. 

She  brernghi , u t i He  cher rfi \ I I.v , 
a huge  hrrmt  howl  in  place 
of  the  pudding  dishes  we  had 
found  inconveniently  small;  and  a third 
carafe  of  water.  She  did  this  with  so  iiitveh 
the  air  of  having  performed  her  whole  duty 
that  wo  were  fain  to  restrict  our  needs  to 
the  insufficient  supply.  So  far  was  she 
from  expecting  a gratuity  for  her  prompt 
attendance  that  she  hlushingly  added  to 
our  bill  a charge  of  six  rents  for  shoe-ele&n- 
iug.  Our  large  room,  inclosed  in  thick 
stone  walls,  with  iron-barred  windows  and 
heavy  oaken  door,  was  as  safe  ns  a ldrl rcss. 
One  corner  was  occupied  with  .a  huge  green 
glazed  cart  lien  ware  stove,  set  on  a high 
stone  foundation.  The  beds  were  good,  the 
linen  was  clean,  and  the  furniture  included 
two  cabinets — one  filled  with  Christmas-tree 
decorations,  and  the  other  with  BchUtzenfest 
prizes  won  by  onr  host  in  the  shnrp-shoot- 


eiHnu»%F  rt$gjoe>tt>r. 


that  Tyrol,  tilled  with  travellers  from  all 
countries,  has  Leon  bereft,  even  in  its  re- 
motest hamlets,  of  all  its  original  simplici- 
ty; that  bumptious  Americans  and  English- 
men have  driven  the  modest  Kelbieriu  from 
the  dining-room,  and  substituted  the  tfarpiu 
of  the  Swiss  hotels,  86  far  as  i can  judge, 
this  is  not  at  all  the  case.  E.veu  hi  much- 
frequented  Uusthaiiserii  the  waiting  is  al- 
most universally  done  by  the  Oberkellncriu 
and  her  maidens,  the  old  customs  of  kitchen 
and  table  are  still  adhered  fo,  and  the  prices 
charged  preclude  the  idea  of  an  advance 
having  been  made.  The  Hotel  Krone,  on 
the  bank  of  the  lake  at  Zell,  in  entirely  mod- 
ern, sufficiently  good  and  sufficiently  costly; 
its  men- waiters  wear  dress-coats,  and  it  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  native  Gust- 
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bans.  But  one  need  not  lodge  at  tbe  Krone 
— we  did  not,  because  we  could  not — and  it 
has  had  no  more  influence  over  the  customs 
of  the  village,  nor  even  over  those  of  the 
old  Gasthaus  Krone,  of  which  it  is  an  out- 
growth, than  if  it  were  twenty  miles  away. 
On  the  whole,  I think  it  has  been  too  much 
the  cnstom  to  decry  44  tourists.”  Of  course 
it  is  pleasanter  to  have  a whole  compart- 
ment to  yourself  on  the  railway,  and  to  find 
hotel  servants  devoted  to  you  only.  If  you 
are  of  a certain  constitution,  it  is  gratifying 
to  feel  that  you  alone  of  all  the  enlightened 
world  have  been  permitted  to  gaze  upon 
this  water-fall,  to  drink  l>ecr  at  this  remote 
GosthaiiB,  or  to  tread  this  mountain  path. 
But  neither  railway  carriages,  nor  hotels, 
nor  water-falls,  nor  beer,  nor  mountain  paths, 
were  created  only  for  us.  No  word  so  lacks 
a definition  as  that  one  over  whose  illustra- 
tion Thackeray  expended  a volume  without 
yet  clearly  Using  its  meaning.  I have  some- 
times wondered  whether  the  real  snob  may 
not  be  the  ultimate  development  of  that  in- 
cipient feeling  which  the  best  of  us  must 
recognize  among  the  emotions  with  which 
we  greet  a stranger  coming  to  the  vacant 
seat  beside  us.  For  my  own  justification  I 
am  glad  to  believe  that  all  mankind  has 
this  same  instinctive  distaste  for  encroach- 
ment. The  remarkable  feature  of  the  case 
is  that  so  many  intelligent  persons  capable 
of  enjoying  travel  to  the  fullest  extent,  aud 
capable  of  communicating  their  enjoyment 
to  others,  should  fail  to  see  that  the  only 
Held  wherein  to  exercise  their  passion  for 
being  original  adventurers  is  in  those  unde- 
veloped wilds  which  are  always  open  for 
their  exploration.  The  inhabited  world — 
certainly  the  whole  of  Tyrol — is  public 
ground.  It  has  been  a favorite  field  for 
travel  since  travelling  began.  No  one  can 
say  how  much  of  its  very  essence  it  owes 
to  its  long  communication  with  the  outer 
world.  Even  the  remotest  valleys  furnish 
their  quota  to  that  great  army  of  Tyrolese 
peddlers  and  wandering  minstrels  which  has 
for  centuries  overrun  all  Christendom,  gen- 
erally returning  to  end  their  days  on  their 
native  hill-sides.  If  external  intercourse 
lias  44  spoiled”  this  people,  we  surely  have 
not  to  blame  the  occasional  foreign  sojourn- 
ers among  them.  My  own  idea  is  that  they 
are  and  will  remain  less  affected  by  the  en- 
croachments of  travel  than  most  other  peo- 
ples. The  returning  wanderer,  bringing  back 
no  foreign  >vays,  resumes  at  once  his  Tyro- 
lean life  and  character.  Quite  naturally, 
about  the  large  towns  and  much-frequented 
health  resorts,  costumes  and  local  customs 
recede  somewhat  to  the  background  ; but  in 
Tyrol  it  is  still  a very  near  background.  In 
tho  busiest  street  of  Innsbruck,  and  about 
tlieKursaal  atMeran,broad  necklaces,  bright 
colors,  bare  knees,  and  hat  feathers  are  by 
no  means  exceptional.  In  the  side  streets 


of  either  town  there  is  no  more  suggestion 
of  any  foreign  influence  than  there  was  be- 
fore railroads  had  been  invented.  While 
pleading  in  behalf  of  the  inevitable,  I must 
say  a word,  too,  in  defense  of  the  much- 
abused  railway;  even  mote,  I confess  my 
profound  obligation  to  it.  But  for  its  kind 
intervention  I should  pass  this  calm  and 
peaceful  Sunday  morning  not  here,  writing 
this  record  under  the  vine-clod  hills  and  be- 
side tbe  swift-ruuuing  stream  of  the  Pas- 
seier  Thai ; I should  probably  be  writing 
long -neglected  letters  at  Newport — if,  in- 
deed, without  tbe  railroad’s  help  I had  ever 
emigrated  even  so  far  as  that  from  my  na- 
tive Connecticut  village.  The  railways  of 
Tyrol  pass  through  most  charming  scenery, 
and  tbe  device  has  yet  to  be  iu vented  which 
is  to  equal  in  its  value  to  the  pleasure-seeker 
the  44  Break wageu”  aud  observation  car  of 
the  Gisela  road. 

Having  once  taught  ourselves  not  to  de- 
test our  fellow-travellers,  w'e  have  come  to 
regard  them  with  great  interest.  They  are 
almost  exclusively  Germans,  and  most  large- 
ly from  the  very  large  middle  class — proba- 
bly persons  in  small  business  aud  small  pro- 
fessions who  have  economized  throughout 
the  year  for  the  sake  of  a frugal  excursion 
in  summer.  It  is  not  clear  that  they  inter- 
est us  more  than  we  interest  them,  but  they 
have  certain  characteristics  w'hich  to  the 
American  observer  are  very  marked.  * I have 
long  been  familiar,  iu  literature  aud  iu  fact, 
with  the  prandial  methods  of  Continental 
Europeans,  hut  each  new  experience  devel- 
ops new  possibilities  of  tlie  art.  As  a study 
of  tbe  adaptation  of  means  to  end,  no  field 
of  investigation  is  richer.  Photography  lias 
still  one  achievement  to  make  iu  seenriug 
an  unsuspected  instantaneous  view  of  the 
table  d'hdte  of  a Germau  hotel.  The  processes 
beggar  description.  I make  no  question 
that  there  is  a class  of  European  society 
which  partakes  of  its  food  iu  a manner  ac- 
cording with  our  conventions,  but  it  sends 
very  rare  representatives  over  any  road 
which  we  have  travelled.  Among  the 
coarser  aud  uncultured  of  every  society  we 
expect  little  deference  to  tbe  requirements 
of  delicacy.  But  to  see  a pretty,  dainty, 
tastefully  dressed,  sweet- looking  young 
woman  bearing  both  elbows  hard  on  the  ta- 
ble, stabbing  her  meat  by  a backhanded 
blow  with  a fork,  twisting  her  wrist  and 
lowering  her  mouth  to  a convenient  pitch- 
ing distance,  with  the  alternate  by-play  of 
a knife  blade  charged  with  softer  viands, 
produces  a shock  which  no  familiarity  can 
soften.  Only  yesterday  I saw  a mild-eyed 
bride  thus  engaged,  with  the  occasional  in- 
terpolation of  a pickled  onion  by  lier  fond 
and  admiring  husband’s  deft  harpoon.  The 
effect  was  heightened  by  her  vigorous  quaff- 
ing of  a full  liter  of  beer  during  the  meal. 
Taking  this  example — by  no  means  an  iso- 
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paottfctl  vvitli  corresponding  (i^iucs  and  col- 
or**, usually  diamonds  of  blue  or  ml  on 
white,  Tito  effect  is  complete  when  the 
1 tent  1 is  freighted  will*  gills  in  light  Presses, 
and  earning  the  blue  or  ml  parasols  which 
hero,  prevail,  and  row  ml  by  a costumed  peas- 
ant. 

Wn  were  fortunate  in  hearing  the  Tyrolean 
zither  play  oil  hy  an  accomplished  muster  at 
a concert  given  during  onr  stay.  The  ca- 
pabilities of  this  instrument  are  far  greater 
titan  could  he  supposed,  In  principle  it  is 
like  a com  hi  nation  of  the  guitar  and  the 
harp. 

The  route  from  Zell  to  Wbrgl  on  the  I tin 
is  host  i uncle  hy  rail,  the  open  observation 
ear  giving  a view  usually  belter  than  that 
from  the  lower-lying  ami  frequently  shaded 
highway.  It  in  rich  from  eml  to  tuul  with 
grand  mountain  scenery,  culminating  in  the 
great  rugged  masses  of  the  Wilde  Kaiser, 
and  then  toning  dow  n to  the  more  rounded 
forms,  t ho  fertile  slopes,  and  the  placid  val- 
ley whore  lies  the  Arcadian  village  of  llopf- 
garion. 

A*  a coincident  point  from  w hich  to  visit 


hollowed  laterally.  It*  conn*  surface  is  its 
propelling  surface.  The  rowlock  is  a foot 
high  above  the  gunwale,  and  has  an  ingen- 
iously contrived  universal  joint  of  iron. 
The*  eml  of  the  oar,  about  opposite  the  row- 
er's breast,  has  a cross  handle,  This  is  held 
in  tin*  left  hand,  and  is  Used  forgiving  the 
lateral  movement  needed  to  preserve  the 
straight  eonrso  in  rowing  at  one  side  of  the 
boat.  The  light  hand  is  held  lower  down 
the  stem.  At  first  sight  this  struck  me  as 
the  most  outlandish  and  absurd  paddle  I 
had  ever  seen.  Watching  it  at  work,  it 
seemed  om-  of  the  best.  During  the  great- 
er part  of  the  stroke  its  hearing  again**! 
the  water  is  at  a light  angle  with  the  boat's 
course,  ami  ;m  it  leaves  the  water  the  down- 
ward-! turning  blade  seems  to  follow  the  ex- 
act curve  needed  to  bring  it  out.  wit  bout 
splash  and  without  resistance.  So  far  as  I 
could  analyze  its  position**  it  was  doing  ef- 
fective work  from  the  time  the  blade  touched 
the  water  until  it  bad  entirely  left  it,  and 
this  can  be  £aid  »d  no  other  oar  that.  I have 
seen.  These  boats  have  a very  holiday  look, 
their  shies  mid  the  broad  oar  blades  being 
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borne  without  suffering,  and  the  ultimate 
effect  upon  the  valley  lands  will  be  benefi- 
cial, the  detritus  from  the  granite  mountain- 
sides being  of  great  fertilizing  value.  It 
will  be  some  years  before  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape  will  bo  restored.  We  found  at 
Fiigen  a capital  example  of  the  Tyrolean 
“Wirfcli”  in  Samuel  Margreiter,  who  keeps 
the  Gasthaus  zum  Stern.  Both  he  aud  his 
wife  were  members  of  Ludwig  Rainer’s  com- 
pany of  Tyrolese  musicians,  and  in  their 
travels  have  acquired  a good  knowledge  of 
English.  He  is  a handsome,  hearty,  cordial 
fellow,  and  a man  of  substance,  to  whom  the 
traveller  may  be  cordially  commended.  His 
musical  specialty  is  the  Holzener-Geliicliner 
(laughing-wood),  known  to  us  as  the  Ziller- 
phone.  It  is  made  of  sticks  of  fir  wood  of 
different  lengths,  properly  tuned  by  hollow- 
ing out  their  lower  sides,  loosely  struug  to- 
gether, and  resting  on  thin  withes  of  straw. 
They  are  ruug  with  little  hard- wood  mallets. 
Margreiter  boasts  that  he  taught  the  use 
of  the  instrument  to  the  Princess  of  Wales 
and  Princess  Louise.  Ho  tells  us  that  the 
costume  of  the  valley  in  its  full  development 
is  only  to  be  seen  on  fetes , as  at  rifle  matches 
ami  weddings.  To  our  unaccustomed  eyes 
marked  traces  of  it  were  to  be  seen  on  ev- 
ery hand.  The  women  almost  universally, 
young  aud  old,  wear  broad- brimmed,  small- 
crowned,  black  felt  hats,  with  thick  gold  or 
silver  tassels  lying  on  the  front  part  of  the 
brim;  and  the  siugular  custom,  not  much 
noticed  elsewhere,  of  carrying  a carnation 
or  other  bright  flower  over  the  ear,  prevails 
quite  generally. 

In  the  towns  Zell  and  Fiigen,  and  occa- 
sionally along  the  main  road,  the  houses  are 
largo  stuccoed  stone  structures,  with  pro- 
jecting roofs  and  galleries,  the  stucco  whit- 
ened and  the  wood- work  sometimes  paint- 
ed. The  detached  farm-houses  differ  from 
those  generally  seen  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  in  being  almost  invariably  un- 
pain toil,  their  rich  mellow-toned  wooden 
upper  stories  aud  gables  and  their  gray 
stone -laden  roofs  harmonizing  perfectly 
with  the  landscape.  Their  mason-work,  if 
colored  at  all,  is  either  gray  or  buff.  Rude 
frescoes  of  the  Madonna  or  the  Crucifixion 
are  very  common  on  the  outer  walls.  The 
combination  of  house  and  stable  under  the 
same  roof  is  in  strong  contrast  to  our  cus- 
toms; but  the  living-rooms  of  these  houses 
are  tidy  and  comfortable,  aud  often  more 
home- like  and  inviting  than  average  agri- 
cultural interiors  of  our  native  land.  There 
is  a complete  separation  by  stone  partition 
wails  between  the  house  and  its  belongings. 
The  main  entrance  and  the  rooms  leading 
off  from  it  are  a sort  of  crvpt  with  vaulted 
arches  supporting  the  stone  floor  of  the 
main  story,  where  are  the  chief  living-rooms. 
Under  the  roof  are  garrets,  store-rooms,  and 
bedrooms.  Each  floor  opens  on  to  its  nar- 


row* gallery,  and  these  are  far-overshadowed 
by  the  wide  projecting  roof,  the  ridge-pole 
of  which  is  longer  than  the  lower  edges,  so 
that  the  top  of  the  gable  reaches  forward 
considerably  beyond  the  lower  line  of  the 
eaves.  Added  to  this  forward  pitch  of  the 
gable  end,  there  is  often  a decided  u batter” 
or  buttress- like  spread  of  the  stone-built 
part  of  the  house.  Even  those  lines  which 
are  intended  to  be  vertical  or  horizontal 
have  bad  only  the  inadequate  guide  of  the 
country  carpenter’s  eye,  so  that  parallel 
lines  and  right  angles  do  not  exist.  The 
w hole  structure  is  a sort  of  free-hand  draw- 
ing, which  agrees  charmingly  with  the  com- 
bination of  rounded  and  rugged  forms  that 
makes  the  whole  landscape.  Tucked  away 
in  little  grassy  nooks  far  up  among  the 
clouds,  accessible  only  by  the  hardest  climln 
ing,  are  the  little  chalets  of  the  Sennen,  or 
cow-herds,  who  pass  the  summer  mouths  in 
butter  and  cheese  making,  and  who,  espe- 
cially when  of  the  female  sex,  furnish  the 
material  for  much  of  the  romance  and  poet- 
ry of  Tyrolean  literature.  This  is  the  na- 
tive home  of  the  Jodel,the  clear,  penetrating 
language  by  w hich  alone  these  widely  sep- 
arated and  liard-worked  hermits  are  able 
to  greet  each  other  across  the  valleys  and 
noisy  gorges,  and  by  which  at  the  end  of 
the  week  the  lusty  youth  of  the  valleys 
proclaim  their  coming  to  their  mouutaiu 
maidens.  Probably  no  purely  rural  expe- 
dition would  give  more  curious  instruction, 
and  surely  none  would  be  attended  with 
more  picturesque  and  romantic  accompani- 
ment, than  a thorough  exploration  of  the 
fertile  slopes  aud  the  rugged  high  alps  of 
the  Ziller  Thai. 

Wo  had  another  chief  motive  for  lialt- 
iug  at  Jenbach  in  an  intention  to  visit  the 
Aaclien-See,  which  lies  1100  feet  up  in  the 
mountains,  over  seven  miles  of  rough  road. 
The  descriptions,  the  photographs,  and  the 
reports  of  returning  visitors  indicated  that 
while  it  is  w ell  w orthy  of  a visit,  and  w'liile 
its  introduction  wonkl  be  necessary  into 
any  complete  picture  of  Tyrolean  travel,  it 
did  not  so  much  differ  from  wliat  we  bad 
already  seen  that  we  need  face  a steady  and 
persistent  rain  for  the  sake  of  it.  Then, 
too,  we  had  been  long  enongb  in  the  coun- 
try for  the  impression  of  the  great  cities  of 
the  world  to  have  faded,  and  wc  had  little 
by  little  accepted  the  local  estimate  of  the 
great  metropolis  of  Tyrol,  the  chief  centre 
of  its  civilization  and  the  great  source  of 
its  artificial  supplies.  We  cherished,  also, 
a charming  recollection  of  a siuglo  autumn 
evening  passed  in  its  mountaiu-gnarded 
streets,  and  of  the  twilight  vesper  service 
in  the  Hofkirche  among  the  bronze  shades 
of  Maximilian  and  bis  chosen  attendants. 
Better  a day  of  what  Innsbruck  has  to  offer 
than  the  Anchen-See  under  low  clouds  and 
drizzling  rain.  Our  route  lay  up  the  valley 
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to  start  and  stop  it,  semi  it  forward  or  back- 
ward, are  in  convenient  reach,  and  the  en- 
gineer has  a good  look-out  on  every  side. 

Looking  beneath  the  boiler,  we  find  two 
cylinders  just  under  the  forward  end,  and 
connected  by  means  of  their  pistons  and 
rods  with  cranks  on  the  axle  of  the  forward 
pair  of  driving-wheels.  Every  part  of  the 
mechanism  is  admirable — strong,  accurate, 
and  fitted  to  its  work  with  marvellous  pre- 
cision. The  engine  is  secured  to  the  train 
by  means  of  massive  screws,  aud  presently 
it  starts  away  upon  its  journey.  Escaping 
from  the  tunnels  under  the  city,  the  engine 
quickens  its  speed,  and  is  off  for  Holyhead, 
two  hundred  aud  sixty-four  miles  away. 

The  road  is  magnificent — straight,  level, 
and  laid  with  the  best  rails  in  the  world. 
If  the  motor  is  perfection,  so  is  its  appointed 
way  the  most  costly  and  the  finest  railway 
in  existence.  The  engine  simply  Hies.  It 
takes  up  its  water  without  stopping,  and 
makes  its  trip,  including  all  stops,  in  seven 
hours — a speed  of  little  more  than  thirty- 
seven  miles  an  hour,  but  really  a speed  of 
seventy  miles  an  hour  along  certain  levels. 
Viewed  in  connection  with  its  place  and  the 
duty  it  performs,  it  is  the  most  remarkable 
piece  of  mechanism  in  the  world,  aud  it  is 
not  a wonder  that  all  the  nations  have  at 
some  time  been  to  England  to  purchase  this 
admirable  tool. 

The  railway  is  the  road  of  to-day,  and 
perhaps  of  all  time.  The  locomotive  is  the 
horse  of  the  future,  and  all  peoples  who 
have  the  slightest  claim  to  civilization  are 
casting  about  to  see  how  they  may  own  and 
use  this  spleudid  beast  of  burden.  For  a 
long  time  England  has  made  locomotives 
for  the  world.  South  America,  Australia, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  even  North  America  have 
poured  millions  into  her  coffers  to  purchase 
this  glorious  creature,  this  tireless  steed, 
whose  lungs  know  no  decay  and  whose  feet 
outrun  the  wind.  Even  continental  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States  came  to  Eng- 
lish shops  to  buy  motors.  There  were  none 
like  these,  and  England  practically  held  the 
market  of  the  world. 

In  time  France,  Germany,  and  other  Con- 
tinental nations  began  to  make  their  own 
locomotives,  but  they  seldom  departed  from 
English  ideas,  and  the  Continental  engine 
was  really  an  English  engine  made  by  Ger- 
mans and  Frenchmen.  Varying  conditions 
of  traffic  and  country  to  be  traversed,  and, 
more  than  all,  the  cost  of  English  engines, 
finally  led  the  European  makers  to  depart 
from  the  English  type,  and  other  and  in 
some  respects  better  machines  were  eventu- 
ally made  in  French  and  German  workshops. 
This  process  was  slow,  for  the  builders  were 
timid,  and  it  remained  for  another  workman 
to  make  au  engine  beside  which  the  English 
locomotive  seems  almost  an  anomaly.  A 
new  master-builder,  escaping  from  the  tra- 


ditions of  English  shops,  arose  and  said  to 
the  locomotive-buying  nations,  “ I will  make 
you  engines  ns  swift  as  any  ‘Flying  Dutch- 
man’ or  ‘ Irish  Mail’— engines  that  will  climb 
up  and  down  hill,  that  will  sweep  round 
sharp  corners  in  safety,  that  will  drag  im- 
mense loads  over  cheap  roads  that  follow 
the  face  of  the  roughest  country.” 

These,  then,  are  the  two  master-builders 
competing  for  the  business  of  making  loco- 
motives for  the  w orld — the  Englishman  and 
the  American.  Continental  European  build- 
ers are  practically  out  of  the  race,  for  they 
are  too  nearly  the  echoes  of  England.  To 
Britain  or  the  United  States  must  come  the 
engine-buy  era.  The  English  or  the  Ameri- 
can locomotive  is  to  run  on  all  their  roads. 
The  two  tools  are  essentially  different,  and 
one  must  be  the  best.  Either  the  buyers 
will  take  only  English  machines,  and  the 
American  tool  must  be  altered  to  suit  the 
demand,  or  at  least  to  resemble  the  English 
engine,  or  the  English  builder  must  come 
to  this  country  and  learn  bis  trade  anew. 
Even  the  popular  observer  who  know’s  noth- 
ing of  the  refinements  of  locomotive  con- 
struction sees  that  there  is  a difference,  aud 
he  watches  the  great  contest  with  keenest 
interest. 

The  Englishman  seems  never  to  be  able 
to  escape  the  influence  of  his  surrouudings. 
Though  he  occupies  a part  of  every  conti- 
nent, his  methods  are  seldom  continental. 
This  is  aptly  illustrated  in  his  railroad  build- 
ing. His  island  is  small  and  densely  popu- 
lated, his  roads  short,  and  the  traffic  heavy. 
Naturally  the  roads  are  of  the  best.  Every 
valley  is  spauned  by  viaducts  or  bridges,  ev- 
ery hill  pierced  with  deep  cuts  or  costly 
tunnels.  The  early  railroad  men  had  an 
impression  that  a railroad  must  be  ns  nearly 
straight  as  possible,  and  as  level  as  labor 
aud  money  could  make  it.  Later  English 
builders  followed  these  ideas  closely,  and 
the  final  result  is  magnificent  in  every  sense. 
The  roads  are  the  best  known,  and  make  fit 
ways  for  the  spleudid  engines  designed  to 
run  upon  them.  But  all  this  is  insular. 
When  the  Englishman  tried  continental 
railroading,  as  in  Canada  and  in  Australia, 
he  built  on  insular  plans,  aud  the  result  has 
not  been  w holly  happy. 

It  is  to  the  American  we  must  turn  to 
learn  what  are  the  requirements  of  the  mod- 
ern railway,  and  to  get  some  suggestion  of 
its  future.  More  than  this,  the  moment  the 
English  locomotive  is  taken  from  its  island 
line  it  exhibits  defects  and  a certain  want 
of  pliability  that  completely  unfit  it  for  a 
continental  railway.  But  if  the  English 
road  and  the  English  engine  are  the  best  in 
the  world,  why  are  they  not  the  best  for  the 
world  f Simply  because  they  do  not  pay. 
There  can  be  no  higher  reason  than  this. 
Any  thing  that  does  not  pay  is  useless,  be- 
cause it  does  not  meet  a human  want.  The 
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in  brief  it  'may  bo  Hftid  that;  the  American 
locomotive  adjust  itself  to  every  change  of 
level  both  across  aud  ahuig  the  lim*;  that 
it  takes  curves  that  would  be  impossible  tor 
an  engine  with  a rigid  frame,  like  a bird ; 
nod  that  it  will  nice  over  a crazy  track,  up 
hill  ami  down  dale,  tn  perfect  safety.  It  is 
flexible,  and  vet  immensely  strong;  light, 
and  yet  of  prodigious  power*  It  in  like  a 
basket,  because  (n«  any  traveller  will  toll 
you)  a basket  will  outlaid  a still  box. 

Besides  them*  advantages  there  are  others 
that  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  tool. 


IwskoL  If  he  ever  mounts  the  foot  board 
and  tries  to  use  the  machine,  he  changes  his 
niiml,  and  his  contempt  becomes  admiration, 
li  h;is  been  likened  to  a basket,  and  herein 
lies  its  chief merit.  Observe  it  closely,  and 
you  will  see  that  there  is  no  massive  frame, 
as  in  the  English  style,  The  frame- work  is* 
light  and  open.  ami  yet  strong.  The  sup- 
porting springs  that  take  the  w eight  of  the 
machine  from  tin*  axles  are  not  secured  di- 
rectly to  the  frame,  hut  to  levers  extending 
both  arms*  and  along  the  engine.  One  of 
these  may  ixv  seen  between  the  two  large 
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w heels.  The  engine  is  thus  hung  upon  the 
fu  lemma  of  a system  of  levers,  hula  need 
equally  in  every  direct  inn.  Let  the  road 
follow  its  own  wayward  will,  he  low  here 
and  high  there,  at  all  times  every  wheel 
finds  a real.  Not  one  of  the  w heels  may  be 
on  a loved  w irh  another,  and  yet,  like  a three- 
legged  stool,  the  machine  is  always  firm  on 
its  feet.  The  banket -like  llcxihility  of  the 
fnune  and  its  supports  thus  adjusts  the 
engine  to  its  road  at  every  instant  of  Us 
journey. 

Observe  the  group  of  four  smaller  wheels 
in  front.  Here  is  the  truck,  or  “ track  fee  i- 
oi\M  with  its  fifth  wheel  that  enables  the  en- 
gine to  turn  sharp  corners  safely  and  easily. 
Could  you  look  deeper  to  the  point  of  sup- 
port under  this  truck,  you  would  find  nut, 
only  the  equalizing  bars  or  h-ver*.  but  a 
most  ingenious  amuigement;  for  shifting  the 
weight  of  the  engine  as  it  passes  a curve. 
Tin*  i»br  fly  iug  round  the  ring  throw* 

himself  toward  the  centre  to  counteract  the 
“thriui’  or  centrifugal  force  that  tends  to 
throw-  him  out  of  the  ring.  In  tike  mum 
iter  this  swift -footed  steed  can  lean  over  it>« 
ward  the  inside  of  a curve  with  safety,  and 
swing  upright  again,  when  it  is  passed,  with 
perfect,  grace.  To  illustrate  fully  how  the 
forward  part  of  the  engine  is  hung  upon  a 
system  of  swinging  rod*  that  move  freely  in 
every  direction  would  require  diagrams;  but 


The  cylinders  are  on  the  outside  of  the  boil- 
er, instead  of  under  it,  ns  in  the  English  en- 
gine, and  thus  in  a more  eouvenient  position. 
The  samj  box  is  on  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and 
distributes  the  sand  on  both  tracks  at  the 
same  time.  The  sand  enables  the  driving- 
wheels  to  gel  a hel  ler  ”Uilc\"  or  hold,  on  a 
slippery  track,  and  if  the  wheels  mi  either 
side  reet?4YO  the  sand  at  the  same  instant, 
there  is  none  of  the  wrenching  and  strain- 
ing of  the  engine  that  follow*  when  one 
wheel  has  a foot-hold  before  the  other,  as 
by  t he  English  met  bod.  The  cow  -catcher 
m an  American  device,  anil  serves  n good 
purpose  in  removing  cattle  or  other  obstruc- 
tions that  may  he  on  the  road.  The  English- 
man fences  his  road  at  enormous  cost,  and 
says  be  needs  no  cow-cut  diet*;  but,  for  all 
that,  cattle  do  get  on  his  lines  fit  times  w ith 
most  d isiiMt rotiH  results,  and  new  and  cheap 
lines  iii  thinly  settled  e minifies  can  not  al- 
ways be  fenced  and  picketed.  Above  is  the 
great  lamp  that  lights  the  way  before  tlm 
dri  ver,  and  here  w e tire  soon  to  see  the  elec- 
tric light  lighting  up  the  litre  like  day  for  a 
mile  ahead. 

Then  tit  ere  i*  the  cub — -a  comfortable 
house  for  the  men.  The  Englishman  pleads 
his  soft  climate  us  an  excuse  for  not  shelter- 
ing hi*  engineer.  Putting  aside  the  barba- 
rous jfdlrshness  and  erucltj  of  shooting  men 
sixty  miles  an  hour,  totally  unprotected, 
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through  a midnight,  storm  in  pitchy  dark- 
ness. the  fact  remains  that  no  man  can  use 
all  his  powers  to  advantage  if  half  his  vital 
force  must  he  spent  to  keep  warm  and  resist 
a blinding  rain  or  snow.  No  one  occupies 
a position  demanding  more  keen  thought, 
watchfulness,  ami  attention  than  the  loco- 
motive engineer,  and  it  is  a simple  matter 
of  profit  and  loss  whether  he  shall  staud  up 
to  his  work  in  the  open  air,  or  have  a seat  in 
a warm  and  comfortable  house. 

Here  we  have  another  type  of  the  Ameri- 
can locomotive,  the  “consolidated  engine/’ 
for  hauling  heavy  freight.  Here  the  Ameri- 
can idea  is  carried  to  a new  refinement.  Here 
is  a leading  truck  of  two  wheels  and  eight 
driving- wheels,  coupled  together  in  fours, 
two  of  the  wheels  on  each  side  being  with- 
out fianges.  This  is  our  beast  of  burden,  a 
mountain-climbing  horse,  an  iron  camel,  fit 
servant  of  t he  plains  and  deserts.  He  drags 
his  snake-like  train  of  one  hundred  cars 
round  “ horseshoe”  curves  where  the  fireman 
can  almost  toss  a biscuit  at  the  brakeuicn  in 
the  “caboose”  at  the  tail  of  the  train,  and 
he  rushes  over  the  sage-bush  plains,  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  bison.  This  is  the  creature 
evolved  from  continental  necessities,  the 
coming  servant  of  the  nations. 

Take  them  together,  the  passenger  engine, 
swift  and  yet  of  prodigious  power,  and  this 
last  tool,  latest  child  of  American  railroad 
science,  and  we  may  without  fear  bid  all 
[ample  come  and  buy  our  horses.  All  that 
the  English  engine  can  do  on  a perfect  road, 
the  American  engine  will  do;  and  more  than 
this,  it  will  do  good  work  on  any  road,  how- 
ever rough  and  cheap.  There  can  be  no 
question  which  of  these  two  tools  is  best  for 
the  world’s  work. 
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THE  factory  bell  was  ringing  out  the 
noon  hour  in  high  cracked  notes  that 
floated  sharply  but  not  unpleasantly  across 
the  sleepy  valley.  It  was  only  a deep  hol- 
low' among  the  hills,  into  which  the  road 
plunged  head-foremost,  and  out  of  which  it 
climbed  in  the  same  abrupt  fashion.  The 
red  bijick  factory  rose  in  the  centre,  almost 
filling  it.  On  the  slopes  were  clusters  of 
houses,  all  of  the  sober,  monotonous  color 
that  marked  the  dwellings  of  the  operatives. 

It  was  no  crowded,  overdri veil  town  fac- 
tory. The  houses  around  it,  though  poor 
enough,  were  clean  and  quiet;  the  people 
themselves  as  they  came  [touring  out  were 
healthy, and  not  unhappy  to  look  at.  Doubt- 
less they  had  their  troubles  like  others,  and 
their  difficulties;  but  for  the  most  part  they 
seemed  to  take  life  in  the  placid,  un worried 
way  of  the  animals  browsing  on  the  hill-side. 

The  last  one  to  leave  the  pluce  was  a 
young  girl  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  who 
seemed  to  have  loitered  behind  not  so  much 


from  the  distinct  desire  of  avoiding  her 
companions  as  from  absorption  in  her  own 
thoughts.  Yet  her  lace,  as  she  came  out 
into  the  light,  had  that  calmness  and  stead- 
iness of  expression  that  belongs  more  to 
workers  than  dreamers. 

Keeping  to  the  road  for  a few'  rods,  she 
presently  crossed  a brook  and  turned  into  a 
narrow'  foot-path  w inding  irregularly  up  to 
a house  near  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  door 
stood  unlatched ; she  pushed  it  open,  ami 
crossed  the  entry  into  a little  kitchen  lead- 
ing out  from  its  farther  end. 

“Still  here,  Aunt  Eunice?”  she  said, 
cheerfully,  to  the  despondent  figure  that 
was  crouching  rather  than  sitting  near  the 
door. 

“Still  here,  and  like  to  he  here.” 

“You’d  find  the  other  room  as  cool,  I’m 
thinking.  The  sun  is  hot  enough,  let  alone 
a fire.” 

There  was  no  answer  to  this  remark. 

“Don’t  worry  your  aunt,  Ella,”  said  Mrs. 
Marten,  shortly;  “she’s  in  trouble.” 

The  girl  glanced  at  her  mother  with  a 
look  more  anxious  than  surprised,  ami  her 
lips  parted  to  repeat  the  words  “in  trou- 
ble;” hut  then  she  seemed  to  change  her 
mind  and  turn  away  from  the  subject. 

“ Where’s  Jennie,  mother  ?”  she  said,  tak- 
ing off  her  lint. 

“ Out  at  play  in  the  yard,  I reckon.” 

“She’d  oughtn’t  to  play  iu  this  sun.” 

“Well,  go  and  call  her,  then.  I can’t 
spend  the  day  running  after  her.” 

The  roughuess  of  this  speech  appeared  to 
proceed  from  some  inward  disturbance  rath- 
er than  from  irritation.  Without  replying, 
Ella  went  to  the  back-door,  where  a few* 
rude  wooden  steps  led  dow  n into  the  yard, 
and  shading  her  eyes  with  her  baud,  look- 
ed round  for  her  sister.  One  or  two  calls 
brought  a little  figure  running  round  the 
corner  of  the  house — a four-year-old  child 
with  a tangle  of  yellow  hair  lying  on  her 
shoulders,  and  a face  of  such  singular  beau- 
ty that  neither  the  lmmely  dress  nor  the 
dirt  with  which  she  w'ns  plentifully  be- 
sprinkled could  wholly  hide  it. 

“Been  a-making  mud  [lies,  Ella.  Eight 
of  ’em  all  cooked,”  she  cried,  gleefully,  as 
she  mounted  the  rickety  steps.  “ No,  I ain’t 
cornin’  in.  They — they’ll  get  too  brow'ii 
‘less  I go  right  hack.” 

“Dinner’s  ready,”  answered  Ella,  absent- 
ly. “ You  w ant  some  dinner,  don’t  you  ? No, 
stop;  I’ll  bring  you  water,  so  you  cau  wash 
your  hands  first.” 

She  gave  one  or  two  touches  to  the  child’s 
hair  before  she  let  her  go,  looking  from  tlio 
pretty  face  to  the  failed  calico  dress  with  a 
half  recognition  of  the  contrast,  yet  with- 
out the  sharp  regret  of  one  wrlio  had  ever 
known  any  thing  different. 

Jennie  scrambled  to  her  place  at  the  ta- 
ble, very  impatient  of  these  preliminaries; 
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and  at  tin*  same*  time  hor  father  mine  in  and 
dropped  into  hi*  chair  beside  ln  ». 

He  was  a plain,  heavily  built  man— a 
workman  f»n  a neighboring  limit — of  rough 
speech  and  manners,  yet  apparently  very 
Ibiwl  of  hk  little  daughter,  for  lie  let  ins 
big  lull'd  band  rest  caressingly  on  her  head 
lor  a moment  before  lie  turned  his  attention 
to  the  dinner, 

lie  was  only  a step-father  to  Ella.  Mrs. 
Marten  had  hern  married  when  she  was  very 


The  second  marriage  was  a step  upward 
from  a linuneial  point  of  view,  and  a step 
downward  from  a social  point. 

How  ever,  the  two  were  inn  eh  more  equal- 
ly matched  this  time,  ami  as  Mr.  Marten  was 
a kind-hearted,  well-meaning  man.  foml  of 
his  family,  Ella  hud  grow  n up  among  them 
wit  limit  any  rouse  ions  feeling  of  iliseontent. 
A little  independence — perhaps  loneliness — 
of  thought  and  life,  and  a clear,  strong  pur- 
pose to  obtain  fin  education,  were  the  only 
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imprints  her  father's  mind  had  left  upon 
hers.  First  to  go  to  school  herself,  then 
to  teach  Jefinie—  for  these  two  object*  she 
had  worked  in  the  far  ton  since  she  was 
liffeen,  and  must  still  work  for  several  yr;>rv. 
Her  hive  lor  the  chilli  was  the  only  outlet 
tor  lief  faioies.  and  that  a scarcely  recognized 
om\  for  her  life  had  not  been  one  to  teach 
her  self-analysis.  and  it  randy  occurred  to 
her  to  consider  how  she  felt.  For  the  rest, 
though  her  quietness  of  manner  was  almost 
i-qui valent  to  refinement,  she  had  small 
knowledge  of  grammar,  and  to  read  and 


voting  lo  a man  without  money  or  any  abil- 
it y fot  making  if,  hut  with  a partial  rdm\n 
ti»»M  ami  Wily. 4 ‘d  thinking  M'liu-nliat  above 
her  own.  They  had  struggled  along  a*  best 
ilo*\  might.  via-  fa««f  lafchig  her  prHIy  looks 
under  the  strain,  while  her  husband  sank 
into  file  pat h»M i>  apathy  of  a man  who 
knows  he  has  made  a mistake  in  life  mid  is 
without  the  ruittflgv  or  t he  mean*  to  remedy 
it.  He  died  xs  hen  Ella  was  three  years  obi, 
and  in  less  than  two  years  her  mother  was 
married  again,  to  a distant  ennsiu  of  her 
first  husbands,  who  bore  the  same  name. 
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write  passably  were  the  extent  of  her  school 
accomplishments. 

There  was  one  empty  place  at  the  table 
that  noon.  Aunt  Eunice  could  not  be  per- 
snaded  to  come ; and  though  Mrs.  Marten  call- 
ed to  her  several  times,  she  did  not  seem  sur- 
prised that  her  sister  took  no  notice  of  it. 
There  was  a rough  compassion  on  her  face 
whenever  she  looked  at  the  dull,  hopeless 
figure  in  the  doorway. 

After  dinner  she  went  into  the  other  room 
for  a moment,  and  Ella  followed  her. 

“Now,  mother,  what  is’t  that  ails  Aunt 
Eunice?”  she  said.  “I  waited  to  ask  till 
she  couldn’t  hear.  An’  the  bell  will  be  ring- 
ing in  ten  minutes.  Is  there  any  body  been 
here  this  moruing?” 

“Ay,  the  doctor ; an’  he’d  better  ha'  staid 
away.” 

“ The  new  doctor — the  one  that  was  sure 
to  know  all  about  her  t” 

“ He  knowed  too  much ; that’s  the  trouble. 
He  told  her  what  she’d  better  not  ha’  ben 
told,  ’less  we  could  do  something  about 
it.  Plague  take  ’em  all,  with  their  smooth 
tongues ! Does  he  think  a body  ’ll  die  the 
easier  for  knowiug  that  if  she  had  a bit  o’ 
money  she  could  live  f” 

“ Then  she  could  live — if  she  had  money  T 
He  didn’t  say  there  wasn’t  no  hope  ?” 

“He  didn’t  say  just  them  words,  but 
that’s  what  it  comes  to.  He  said  she  mns’ 
go  to  the  city  to  a great  doctor  he  told  us 
of,  an’  stay  three  months  an’  pYaps  more : 
an’  if  she’d  do  that,  her  case  wasn’t  so  very 
bad  a one ; he  couldn’t  say  but  she’d  be  as 
well  as  any  of  us  some  time.  An’  I’d  liked 
to  ha’  asked  him,  while  ho  was  a-talking, 
how  he  had  tho  heart  to  say  it  when  he 
knew  we  could  send  her  to  Chiny  as  easy  as 
send  her  to  any  city,  let  alone  tho  doctor’s 
bills.” 

“Mother,”  ventured  Ella,  after  a long 
panse,  “ you  know  there  are  places — they 
call  them  hospitals,  don’t  they? — where 
they’ll  cure  poor  people  for  nothing.” 

“An’  kill  ’em  for  nothing,  too.  They 
take  in  them  that  can’t  pay,  jest  to  try  their 
new-fangled  medicines  on  them.  PVaps 
they’ll  live,  pYaps  they  won’t.  I’ve  heard 
o’  them  places,  an’  so’s  Eunice.” 

“So’s  Aunt  Eunice,  I know,”  said  Ella, 

# assentingly ; and  then,  after  a minute’s  re- 
flection, “ I don’t  believe  she’s  right.  I 
haven’t  thought  of  it  before,  but  ’tisn’t  like- 
ly. We  would  be  kind  to  a poor  sick  wom- 
an if  we  could,  an’  there  must  be  other  peo- 
ple in  the  world  no  worse;  there  may  be 
some  that’s  better.” 

She  spoke  with  so  quiet  a conviction  that 
her  mother’s  prejudice  was  shaken.  But 
she  still  shook  her  head  hopelessly.  “ Your 
aunt  Eunice  won’t  go,  Ella.  There’s  noth- 
ing would  make  her.  She’d  rather  die  at 
home,  an’  I haven’t  it  in  my  heart  to  say 
4 no.’  ” 

Vol.'  LVni.~Na  346.-36 


“ An’  what  would  it  take  to  go  to  this 
doctor,  mother  f A matter  o’  fifty  dollars, 
perhaps  t” 

44  A matter  o’  three  hundred,  child  ; that, 
an’  no  less.  I says  to  the  man, 4 Won’t  your 
great  doctor  save  a woman’s  life  without 
being  paid  three  hundred  dollars  for  it?’ 
But  he  only  looked  at  me  kind  o’  grave,  an’ 
said  that  rich  people  were  asked  a deal 
more  than  that.  Bo,  Ella,  that’s  the  end 
on’t.” 

“ The  bell’s  ringing,  mother;  I must  be 
off,” said  the  girl,  hurriedly.  44  I was  think- 
ing— I was  thinking — ” 

44  Of  that  bit  of  money  you’ve  put  away 
to  go  to  school  on?  Yes,  I knowed  you 
was;  an’  if  it  had  only  ben  fifty  dollars, 
you’d  ha’  taken  it  out  an’  give  it  to  her 
'without  a word.  But  it’s  more  than  that — 
more  than  that.  An’  though  the  school  in’s 
all  nonsense,  it’s  your  money,  an’  you’ve 
worked  long  an’  hard  for  it.  You’ll  need  it 
all  if  ever  you  marry.  It’s  no  fifty  dollars, 
nor  two  fifties,  that  ’ll  do  her  auy  good.  Wo 
must  jest  get  used  to  it,  she  an’  me  an’  all 
of  us.” 

Ella  turned  away  as  if  she  too  acquiesced 
in  the  necessity,  and  hurried  off  to  her 
work.  Down  the  little  green  path,  through 
the  wide  familiar  door,  and  back  to  her  old 
place  at  the  loom.  The  drowsy  wheels 
hummed  monotonously,  the  shadows  moved 
across  the  wall  with  the  moving  sun,  the 
buzz  of  voices  rose  and  fell  around  her,  and 
through  it  all  she  sat  with  patient  fingers 
guiding  the  thread,  with  eyes  that  saw 
only  two  pictures  through  the  long  sunny 
afternoon.  One,  the  picture  of  that  vague 
bright  future  for  which  she  had  toiled  sum- 
mer and  winter  these  many  wreary  years ; 
the  other,  of  that  lonely  figure  sitting  in 
the  doorway  with  bent  head — her  mother’s 
sister — who  must  die  because  they  had  not 
the  money  to  save  her.  If  Ella  had  ever 
learned  to  attend  to  her  own  moods,  and  to 
balance  right  and  wrong  in  her  thoughts, 
there  might  have  been  more  of  a conscious 
struggle,  at  least  a deeper  sense  of  well- 
doing, in  giving  up  her  own  hopes.  As  it 
was,  she  scarcely  thought  of  herself  os  a 
voluntary  agent.  She  did  not  even  pity 
herself  or  realize  that  she  suffered,  other 
than  by  that  dumb  instinct  which  forever 
reached  out  after  the  things  her  father  had 
loved. 

Still  seeing  neither  the  crowding  faces 
nor  tho  familiar  work,  but  only  these  two 
pictures,  the  day  wore  to  an  end.  As  soon 
os  she  was  free  for  the  night  she  took  her 
treasure  from  the  spot  where  it  was  hoard- 
ed in  primitive  fashion — being  far  too  pre- 
cious a thing  to  be  confided  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  banks — aud  carried  it  to  her 
aunt,  saying,  simply, 44  It  is  enough  to  pay 
tho  doctor,  aud  I am  strong  and  can  earn 
more.” 
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Then,  after  having  forced  the  poor  wom- 
an to  accept  it,  and  seen  her  safely  ou  her 
way  to  the  omuipoteut  doctor,  she  set  her- 
self to  make  good  the  lost  money  with  as 
simple  and  firm  a purpose  as  if  life  had  been 
sure  and  youth  eternal.  It  never  occurred 
to  her  to  chauge  her  plans  because  many 
years  must  pass  before  they  could  be  car- 
ried out. 

This  steady,  patient  loyalty  gradually 
wrought  itself  into  her  face,  giving  it  a no- 
ble look  that  dominated  all  the  lower  marks 
of  toil  and  ignorance. 

Winter  came  and  heaped  the  snow  high 
in  the  little  valley}  spring  covered  it  with 
small  wild  flowers;  summer  brooded  over 
its  shorn  fields  with  their  white-capped  hay- 
cocks and  their  hedges  of  berries ; and  still 
through  the  hot  or  the  cold  days  the  facto- 
ry wheels  hummed  busily,  the  stream  of  hu- 
man life  poured  in  and  out  of  the  red  brick 
walls,  with  as  little  of  change  as  the  mill- 
stream  that  turned  the  great  wheel  outside. 

When  the  summer  was  at  its  full  there 
were  a few  stray  travellers — artists  and 
pleasure-seekers  — who  climbed  over  the 
hill  barrier,  enticed,  by  the  innocent,  lonely 
beauty  of  the  little  valley,  whose  brooks 
wore  full  of  speckled  trout,  and  its  woods 
of  squirrels  and  partridges.  Some  were 
well  known  to  the  people  of  the  place,  who 
welcomed  them  back  season  after  season,  as 
the  birds  are  welcomed  in  spring,  with  as 
little  thought  of  their  doings  for  the  other 
nine  months. 

On  the  evening  of  a hot  day  toward  the 
close  of  July,  Ella,  climbing  the  well-worn 
path,  caught  sight  of  a new-comer  estab- 
lished comfortably  on  the  premises.  A black 
head  and  a yellow  head,  one  lifted  up  and 
the  other  bent  down,  were  close  together  in 
sober  consultation ; the  yellow  head  was 
Jennie’s;  the  black  one  belonged  to  Mr.  John 
Bartledge,  catcher  of  fish  and  slayer  of  squir- 
rels for  two  months  of  the  year,  amateur  re- 
former, with  no  precise  ideas  what  to  reform, 
for  the  remaining  ten. 

He  had  tried  to  get  up  a new  political 
party;  he  had  joined  himself  to  a secret 
temperance  society ; he  had  sat  on  the  plat- 
form at  a women’s  rights  convention ; he 
•had  dipped  daintily  into  every  movement 
and  anti -movement  going;  had  got  well  bit- 
ten in  each,  and  fied  like  Lot  from  the  cities 
of  the  plain  without  looking  behind  him. 
That  part  of  his  life  which  he  called  work 
had  been  unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme; 
that  part  which  ho  called  play,  as  satisfac- 
tory as  friendly  trout  and  amiable  partridges 
could  make  it.  Year  after  year  he  had  come 
back  to  this  little  hollow  among  the  hills, 
never  missing  a season  except  the  last,  and 
being  on  the  most  friendly  tcrinB  with  the 
whole  family. 

He  was  seated  in  state  on  an  old  stump, 
keeping  one  eye  ou  a book  he  was  reading, 


the  other  on  Miss  Jennie,  who  was  doing  her 
best  to  shoot  herself  with  his  gun.  Ella 
approached  the  group  with  a look  of  much 
pleasure  and  a little  doubt.  It  was  two 
years  since  Mr.  Bartledge  had  been  there. 
She  knew  in  an  indefinite  way  that  changes 
come  with  years,  and  an  acquaintance  can 
not  often  be  taken  up  at  exactly  the  point 
where  it  was  dropped.  It  might  be  an  al- 
together new  person  who  hod  come  back  to 
them. 

Bethinking  herself  that  the  best  way  to 
settle  this  doubt  would  be  to  look  at  the 
face  of  the  new-comer  instead  of  his  back, 
she  moved  shyly  round  in  front  of  him.  The 
big,  broad-shouldered  gentleman  looked  up 
quickly,  dropped  his  book,  and  shook  hands 
with  such  heartiness  that  she  was  immedi- 
ately swept  back  iuto  her  former  remem- 
brance of  him. 

“ He  is  not  changed  at  all,”  she  thought, 
with  much  satisfaction,  as  she  looked  up  at 
the  keen,  bright,  friendly  face.  Yet  the 
change  was  there,  only  it  was  below'  the 
surface,  while  in  herself  it  was  very  visible. 

“ Still  bent  on  growing  up,  Ella,”  he  said, 
in  a half- querulous,  half- laughing  voice. 
“You,  and  Jennie  too.  The  hills  are  no 
higher  than  they  were  ten  years  ago,  the 
brooks  are  no  bigger.  Why  can’t  you  live 
as  they  do  f” 

Whimsical  as  his  tone  was,  there  was  a 
touch  of  seriousness  in  it.  This  summer 
retreat  of  his  was  associated  with  rest  and 
permanency ; he  did  not  like  the  idea  that 
any  thing  about  it  was  transient. 

“The  hills  are  maybe  no  higher,  but  the 
brook  has  a new  bed,”  answered  Ella,  with 
a quaint  literalness  that  amused  him.  “See, 
it  was  much  nearer  the  house  three  years 
ago;  the  spring  flood  turned  it  aside.” 

“As  it  has  turned  you  aside,  perhaps,” 
said  Mr.  Bartledge,  with  a musing  look  at 
her  face;  “as  it  has  turned  many  another 
person  aside  who  does  not  live  among  the 
hills.  These  spring  floods  are  bad  things; 
they  upset  all  our  calculations.  True 
enough,  Ella,  the  brook  has  found  a new 
channel.” 

The  last  words  were  spoken  in  a light, 
pleasant  way,  a glance  at  her  puzzled  eyes 
showing  him  that  she  did  not  understand 
the  first.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  to  be  sur- 
prised, or  to  think  it  likely  that  she  would 
understand  him  any  more  than  Jennie. 

“See  all  these  speckled  beauties  that  I 
have  drawn  out  of  the  brook  this  afternoon, 
as  easily  as  the  Pied  Piper  drew  the  rats 
out  of  the  town,”  he  continued,  drawing  her 
attention  to  the  string  of  trout  lying  ou  the 
grass  beside  him. 

“ If  you  please,  Sir,  who  was  the  Pied 
Piper  f”  asked  Ella. 

“ Who  was  he  ? Oh,  only  an  old  fellow 
whose  music  made  every  four-footed  and 
two-footed  creature  run  after  him.  Not  ox- 
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actly  a second  Orpheus,  however” — with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  Ella's  tongue  to  ask, 
“ Who  was  Orpheus  ?”  but  she  checked  her- 
self. 

Mr.  Bartledge  took  up  the  string  of  trout 
and  lazily  inspected  them.  “The  Pied 
Piper,”  he  went  on,  unconsciously  falling 
into  the  tone  one  would  use  in  telling  a 
fairy  story  to  a child,  “was  hired  by  the 
fathers  of  the  city  to  pipe  the  rats  out  of 
town.  When  the  business  was  all  done, 
they  wouldn't  pay  him,  and  so  he  piped  the 
children  out  of  town.” 

“ What,  really  ?”  asked  Jennie,  with  wide- 
open  eyes.  “ Where  did  he  take  them  to  t” 

“ He  took  them  to  a hill,  and  it  opened 
and  swallowed  them  all  up,”  said  Mr.  Bart- 
ledge, laying  down  the  trout,  and  gravely 
observing  Jennie’s  face  to  see  how  she  re- 
ceived this  statement. 

Ella's  eyes  travelled,  with  a momentary 
trouble,  from  her  two  companions  out  to 
the  west,  where  the  sun  was  setting.  It 
was  true  enough  that  she  was  not  able  to 
follow  his  soliloquy  over  the  brook ; her  un- 
trained mind  had  not  yet  begun  to  make 
comparisons  of  that  kind.  But  she  caught 
instantly  the  change  of  tone  with  which  he 
concluded,  and  guessed  the  reason  of  it. 

“ If  I’d  only  been  to  school — an'  it  might 
ha*  been — I’d  ha'  kuown,”  she  thought,  wist- 
fully, listening  to  the  chatter  between  the 
man  aud  the  child.  Then  her  gaze  wan- 
dered to  her  aunt,  sitting  in  the  cottage 
door,  and  drowsily  knitting  and  nodding. 
She  might  have  lifted  her  own  life  a little 
higher  by  letting  that  one  go  out  in  dark- 
ness. There  was  not  a shadow  of  regret  in 
her  heart  as  she  remembered  this,  nor  any 
more  donbt  in  her  face. 

“No,  no;  'twas  best  as’t  happened,”  she 
murmured.  “If  the  schooling's  worth  the 
getting,  it's  worth  the  waiting  for.  An' 
maybe  what  I don’t  get,  Jeunio'll  got. 
She’s  only  a bit  of  a child  now.” 

“ Haven't  you  a word  of  praise  for  my 
trout,  Ella  f”  said  Mr.  Bartledge,  breaking 
in  upon  her  thoughts. 

“ Ay, they're  beauties,”  she  answered,  with 
a little  start,  lifting  the  string  admiringly 
in  her  hand.  “You'll  be  liking  them  for 
breakfast  to-morrow,  I'm  thinkiug.” 

“ So  your  mother  observed  a few  miuntes 
ago.  It's  a remarkable  coincidence,  but  you 
aro  both  of  you  right.  I see  you  haven't 
forgotten  any  of  my  weak  points.  Last 
summer  I dreamed  of  those  trout.” 

“You  didn't  come  to  us  last  summer.” 

“No;  I was  in  California.” 

“California,”  repeated  Ella,  with  a little 
wonder.  “ That's  a great  ways  off,  isn't  it  f” 

“ Only  a few  thousand  miles  or  so.” 

She  looked  across  the  tiny  valley  to  the 
hills  which  had  bounded  her  world  for  eight- 
een years,  and  was  silent. 


“ You  are  thinking  you  would  like  to  go 
so  far  away  f”  said  her  friend,  observant  of 
the  look.  “ Don't  wish  it,  for  it  is  a mistake. 
There  are  many  worse  places  than  this  out 
in  the  world,  and  very  few  as  good.” 

“ It's  likely,  Sir ; but  how  can  I know  this 
one  is  so  good  till  I've  seen  the  others  T” 

The  question  roused  him  into  giving  her 
his  attention  for  the  first  time. 

“ That’s  well  asked,”  he  auswered,  laugh- 
ing good-humoredly. 

“ The  hill  over  there's  but  a mile  away,” 
said  Ella,  speakiug  like  one  thinkiug  aloud, 
“ au'  there’s  a thousand  miles  an'  more  be- 
yond it.  Away  off,  the  houses  get  closer  to- 
gether, an'  they  say  there’s  a big  town  just 
on  the  edge  of  the  sky  where  the  smoko 
hangs.  I think  so  often  of  the  people  that 
live  there  that  I don't  know  any  thing 
about.  Are  they  like  us  here  ?” 

“ No,  not  like  you,”  he  said,  hesitatingly. 

“ If  I know  them,  would  I want  to  come 
back  here  ?” 

Again  he  hesitated,  for  her  meaning  was, 
“ Should  I want  to  come  back  here  forever  ? 
Should  I find  this  place  better  than  all  oth- 
ers, as  you  said  ?” 

Aud  he  who  knew  so  well  the  electric 
excitement  of  crowds,  the  fascination  that 
humanity  exerts  upon  some  natures,  which 
sky  aud  hills  can  never  rival — he  could  not 
truthfully  answer,  “ Yes.”  Ho  could  only 
say,  “ It  is  better  for  you  not  to  know ; yet 
if  you  did  know’,  you  might  not  thiuk  it 
better.” 

And  then  there  was  a slight  recoil  from 
his  own  theory.  Virtually  lie  was  telling 
her  that  to  be  ignorant  and  glad  was  better 
than  to  be  wise  and  sorrowful.  It  was  not 
in  that  belief  that  he  had  ordered  his  own 
life.  Was  it  the  best  advice  to  give  an- 
other T 

He  looked  at  her  in  silence  as  she  stood 
with  her  head  partly  turned  away  from  him, 
and  clearly  saw  that  steadiness  of  expres- 
sion, that  nobility  in  the  lines  of  the  face, 
that  had  been  growing  there  for  the  past 
two  years.  When  he  had  seen  her  last  it 
was  only  a delicate,  unformed  face.  Per- 
haps there  was  that  in  it  which  indicated 
the  possibility  of  an  exceptional  woman- 
hood, if  she  could  have  been  sent  to  school 
and  placed  in  different  hands.  It  was  too 
late  now,  he  thought,  w ith  some  regret,  as 
he  let  his  attention  be  drawn  back  to  Jen- 
nie— not  unwillingly ; for  to  one  who  was 
puzzled  where  to  find  his  own  place  in  the 
world  there  was  small  comfort  in  fancying 
that  others  were  out  of  place  also. 

Aud  out  of  place,  in  his  sense  of  the  phrase, 
Ella  was  not.  She  was  in  her  place,  as  all 
are  who  are  doing  their  nearest  duty.  For 
other  kinds  of  duty  she  was  not  yet  fitted — 
that  he  saw  plainly;  but  what  he  did  not 
see  was  the  possibility  that  there  is  more 
than  one  way  of  fitting  people  for  higher 
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places.  As  for  Ella,  if  her  desire  for  an  edu- 
cation had  been  a desire  for  the  advantages 
it  gives,  she  might  have  been  discouraged : 
these  advantages  sometimes  come  too  late. 
It  was  not  that ; it  was  not  even  the  more 
heroic  desire  of  doing  good ; it  was  the  sim- 
ple longing  after  knowledge  for  its  own  sake, 
and  therefore  she  could  well  he  patient. 

Mr.  Bartlodge  had  his  trout  for  breakfast, 
and  started  off  next  morning  gun  in  hand 
in  a state  of  supreme  content.  At  the  door 
Jennie  -waylaid  him,  and  while  he  stopped 
moment  to  play  with  her  he  said  to  Mrs. 
Marten,  “There’s* a friend  of  mine  coming 
in  a few  weeks.  Do  you  think  you  can  find 
room  for  him  in  your  house  T” 

“ I reckon  we  can,  if  he’s  any  like  yon.” 

At  this  broad  compliment  her  lodger 
laughed.  “ He  is  not  at  all  like  me,  hut  a 
great  improvement  on  me.  I have  told  him 
great  stories  of  the  fishing  and  the  hunting. 
Shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  can  take  him 
in.  And,  by-the-way,  there  was  a box  com- 
ing for  me — 99 

“It’s  here  a’ready,  Sir.  It  came  last  night,” 
said  Mrs.  Marten.  “ Will  you  want  it  put  in 
your  room  ?” 

“ I suppose  so.  There  are  hooks  in  it ; hut 
when  I shall  find  time  to  read  them,  or  even 
to  unpack  them,  is  more  than  I know.  The 
busiest  person  in  the  world  is  a summer  do- 
nothing.  However,  Frank  would  have  them 
brought.” 

“I’ll  put  them  in  order,  if  you’ll  let  me,” 
said  Ella,  eagerly.  “I  should  like  to,  so 
much.” 

“ But  you  are  busy  all  day.” 

“Not  at  night.  There’s  lots  of  time  at 
night.” 

“ Well,  then,  if  you  wonld  really  like  to” 
— seeing  by  her  face  how  much  she  did  want 
to,  and  wondering  at  it  a little — “I  must 
knock  off  the  head  of  the  box  for  you  before 
I go.  Have  you  a hammer  any  where  round  T 
Thank  yon,  that  will  do,”  as  Mrs.  Marten 
produced  one  from  the  closet. 

“ What  shall  I do  for  you,  then,  Ella  ?”  he 
said,  laughingly,  after  a few  vigorous  knocks 
had  sent  the  cover  flying,  and  revealed  the 
rows  of  soberly  bound  volumes  beneath. 
“ Shall  I bring  you  home  a blue  jay’s  wing 
for  your  batf” 

“Would  you  mind  my  looking  at  these  f” 
said  Ella,  timidly,  laying  her  hand  on  the 
books. 

“ Mind  it  T Of  course  not.  Look  at  them 
all  you  like,  only  I am  afraid  you  will  be 
disappointed.” 

“Because  they  are  not  bright-colored t” 
asked  Ella,  innocently. 

“ No,  no.  Because  of  what  is  inside  the 
covers.  Thoy  are  not  very  amusing.” 

Indeed,  hastily  running  over  the  titles  in 
his  mind,  he  could  recollect  nothing  but  Eng- 
lish classics  and  works  of  solid  literature. 

Ella  looked  at  the  open  box  very  wistful- 


ly, but  the  factory  bell  was  ringing,  and  she 
was  obliged  to  leave  it.  When  Mr.  Bart  ledge 
came  home  at  night  the  books  were  all  neat- 
ly arranged  in  his  room,  and  she  was  sitting 
on  the  door-step  bending  over  one  of  them 
in  the  fading  light.  Her  face  had  a very 
puzzled  and  unsatisfied  expression. 

“ What  is  it  V9  he  said,  kindly,  glancing 
at  the  title  of  the  book.  “ Essays  of  Elia  t 
That  was  a good  choice.  You  could  not 
find  any  thing  much  lighter  or  pleasanter 
among  them.” 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a curious  mix- 
ture of  discouragement  and  of  unwavering 
resolution  in  her  eyes. 

“ It  speaks  of  so  many  things  as  if — as  if 
every  body  knew  them — without  explain- 
ing about  them,”  she  said,  slowly.  “ People 
who  ha’  been  at  the  schools  wonld  know.” 

“ Some  do  and  some  don’t,”  he  answered, 
cheerfully,  feeling  that  he  had  no  right  to 
be  disappointed  at  the  result. 

Ella  put  the  book  quietly  back  in  its 
place  without  saying  any  more.  But  the 
next  night  there  was  a change.  She  had 
chanced  upon  Hero  Worship , and  hung  over 
it  all  the  evening  with  the  intense  ab- 
sorption of  one  listening  to  a musical  voice 
that  spoke  in  an  unknown  language. 

“ German  mysticism,”  thought  Mr.  Bart- 
ledge,  not  a little  astonished.  “ The  Essays 
were  much  simpler.” 

He  watched  her  curiously  for  a few  days, 
and  saw  that  she  chose  out  every  volume 
of  Carlyle’s  his  library  contained,  reading 
every  word  in  each  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end;  and  that  after  that,  though  she 
dipped  into  the  other  works,  she  seemed  to 
feel  that  for  the  present  they  were  locked 
doors  to  her,  and  mode  no  effort  to  master 
their  contents. 

“ Do  you  understand  all  that,  Ella  t”  he 
asked  at  last,  pointing  to  one  of  her  fa- 
vorites. 

She  answered  “ no”  so  frankly  that  it  took 
him  by  surprise. 

“ And  yet  you  read  it  ?” 

“ Yes,  I like  it — I like  the  sound  of  it.” 

After  thinking  a minute  she  went  on: 
“ Last  summer  there  was  a man  came  here 
who  went  round  singing  from  one  village  to 
another.  He  was  dark-faced,  and  did  not 
speak  our  language.” 

“ An  Italian,  probably.” 

“An’  when  he  was  singing  he  used 
strange  words  w©  couldn’t  any  of  us  under- 
stand, hut  the  music  was  beautiful.”  Look- 
ing down  thoughtfully  at  the  book  in  her 
lap  and  touching  it  almost  with  a caress,  she 
added,  simply,  “That’s  the  way  it  Bounds 
to  me — all  that’s  written  in  here.” 

Mr.  Bartledge  turnod  away  abruptly  and 
left  her,  with  a sudden  moisture  in  his  oyes. 
Never  to  come  any  nearer  than  that!  to 
stand  before  a closed  door  that  would  never 
open — in  this  world!  to  listen  to  beauti- 
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ful  sounds  while  the  soul  of  them  always 
escaped  her ! 

“Yet  she  will  not  long  hear  them,”  he 
said  to  himself  at  last.  “It  is  the  old 
story.  Youth  has  a divinity  of  its  own. 
When  that  is  gone,  and  she  settles  down  in 
life  like  her  mother  before  her,  these  fancies 
will  go  too.” 

So  the  lives  which  had  but  one  point  of 
contact  drifted  apart  again.  She  was  no 
ideal  person,  wise  intuitively  and  cultured 
by  instinct.  Inevitably  the  ignorance,  the 
homely  surroundings,  the  uncouth  talk, 
clashed  with  her  finer  impulses.  She  came 
and  went  to  her  daily  work,  and  her  life  in 
embryo  was  almost  as  unknown  to  him  as 
his  wider,  more  complex  one,  was  to  her. 

Three  more  quiet  weeks  went  by, and  then 
Frank  Arnold  appeared  on  the  scene,  with 
a mountain  of  luggage,  consisting  chiefly  of 
guns,  fishing  tackle,  and  shelter  tents. 

“Why  did  you  bring  such  a load!”  remon- 
strated Mr.  Bartledge,  when  these  objects 
were  laid  out  for  his  inspection.  “That 
tent,  what  on  earth  do  we  want  of  it,  with 
a roof  over  our  heads  ?” 

“A  hurricane  may  carry  the  roof  away 
from  our  heads,  or  a mountain  expedition 
may  carry  our  heads  away  from  the  roof.  I 
incline  to  think  it  will  be  the  latter.  You 
are  going  with  me,  you  know.” 

“ I never  heard  of  it  before,  but  I have  no 
doubt  I am,”  replied  his  friend,  tranquilly. 
“ WeTll  shoot  what  there  is  to  be  shot  here 
first,  if  you  please.” 

Now  for  the  first  time  the  box  of  books 
came  into  practical  use.  All  through  the 
day  Mr.  Frank  Arnold  tramped  over  the 
hills  with  the  ardor  of  two  men,  and  all 
through  the  evening  ho  read  with  the  pa- 
tience of  ten  men.  Meanwhile  he  found 
time  to  fall  in  lovo  with  Jenuie,  and  to  be- 
come conscious  of  a certain  apathy  in  his 
frieud  which  did  not  suit  with  the  old  bright 
eagerness  of  the  would-be  reformer.  Mr. 
Arnold  grew  first  puzzled,  then  enlightened, 
and  finally  anxious.  Whichever  way  they 
started  out  in  the  morning,  he  noticed  that 
evening  always  found  them  returning  by 
one  path — the  path  which  led  along  the 
side  of  the  brook  that  separated  the  factory 
from  the  group  of  houses  on  the  hill.  If  it 
was  the  time  of  sunset,  they  often  heard 
the  bell  ringing  and  saw  the  factory  people 
pouring  out. 

One  evening  they  found  the  plank  miss- 
ing which  formed  the  primitive  bridge  at 
the  brook  crossing.  The  two  gentlemen 
leaped  over  it  easily,  but  Arnold  saw  Ella 
coming,  and  stopped.  “ She  can  not  cross 
it  in  that  way,”  he  said,  beginuiug  to  hunt 
among  the  bushes  for  the  missing  plank. 

Mr.  Bartledge  looked  around,  discovered 
a big  stone  near  by,  and  rolled  it  into  the 
brook  with  a splash  that  sent  the  drops  all 
over  him.  “Now  give  me  your  hand,”  he 


called,  merrily,  shaking  himself  like  a wa- 
ter-spaniel. . 

“ The  boys  must  have  stolen  the  board,” 
said  Ella,  when  she  found  herself  on  the 
other  side.  “ Til  have  to  ask  father  to  put 
a new  one  down.” 

Arnold  came  up  to  them ; but  his  friend 
still  kept  the  girl’s  hand  in  his,  as  if  it  was 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 

“Now  tell  me  how  high  up  you  are  in 
that  tower  of  yours.  I never  thought  to 
ask  before,”  he  said,  glancing  up  at  the 
huge  brick  structure. 

Ella  pointed,  with  a smile,  to  the  fourth 
story. 

“As  high  as  that?  It  mnst  be  tiresome 
to  climb  all  those  stairs  twice  a day.” 

“ No,  I don’t  think  it  is.  It’s  not  often 
I’m  tired.” 

“ You’ve  gone  up  and  down  them  four  or 
five  years,  Ella.” 

“Yes.” 

“ And  how  many  more  will  it  be  ?” 

“ Five  years,  I guess.” 

She  had  made  a pause  before  answering, 
as  if  she  were  calculating  the  time  exactly. 

This  and  the  quiet  happiness  in  her  faoe  did 
not  escape  his  notice. 

“ After  that  I can  go  to  school,”  she  was 
thinking. 

“After  that  there  will  be  another  cot- 
tage on  the  hill,  and  another  home,”  he  was 
thinking.  He  looked  at  her  in  a thought- 
ful, kindly  way  for  a minute  more,  and  then 
dropped  her  hand,  but  his  eyes  followed  her 
retreating  figure  till  it  was  out  of  sight 
among  the  trees. 

Arnold  watched  both  of  them,  and  seem- 
ed in  no  haste  to  leave  the  place.  Present- 
ly he  said,  not  looking  at  his  companions, 
but  speaking  to  the  universe  in  general, 

“ That’s  rather  a singular  family  up  there, 
take  them  all  in  all.  The  little  girl,  Jennie, 
is  going  to  be  a beauty.” 

“ Not  a very  ethereal  beauty.” 

“ No,  nor  a very  commonplace  one  either. 

She’s  one  of  the  sort  that  turn  out  some- 
thing or  nothing  according  to  the  hands 
they  fall  into.  The  older  sister  has  moro 
character.  Rather  an  interesting  face,  too.” 

“So  interesting,”  replied  Mr.  Bartledge, 
speaking  very  deliberately,  and  not  without 
a quaint  sadness,  “ that  I have  sometimes 
fancied  it  might  be  the  face  of  my  wife.” 

“John!” 

“ Well,  ray  dear  fellow  ?” 

“ Are  you  dreaming  f Think  of  your  so- 
cial station,  your  wealth.” 

“ That’s  a consideration,  certainly,”  in  a 
sarcastic  tone  of  voice. 

“ Think  of  your  mother.  She  is  old,  and  % 

it  would  distress  her  beyond  measure.” 

“That’s  a consideration  too;”  this  time 
without  the  sarcasm. 

“Think  of  the  unsuitability — the  utter 
uulikeness  between  you.” 
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“And  tliat’s  another  consideration — to 
speak  the  truth,  the  only  one  that  has 
weight  in  such  a matter.  If  a woman  could 
he  happy  with  me  and  I with  her,  I’d  ask 
her  to  come  to  me  from  a throne — or  a facto- 
ry. But  there’s  a separation  of  nature  that 
can’t  ho  defied  like  that  of  custom.  Mar- 
riage needs  sympathy — a common  experi- 
ence and  common  thought.  Where  two 
can  not  understand  each  other,  they  have 
no  right  to  come  together.  If  they  do,  they 
throw  away  their  own  happiness.” 

After  a momejit’s  silence,  which  Arnold 
did  not  break,  he  added : “ That  is  a law  of 
nature,  and  not  an  unjust  one.  I do  not 
feel  it  to  he  unjust.  A man  like  me,  who 
has  lived  to  he  thirty-eight,  who  has  a work 
to  do  and  the  means  to  do  it,  need  not  waste 
much  time  in  self-pity.  And  it  is  not  a con- 
trolling emotion  I am  talking  about,  you 
understand;  only  a fancy — a fancy.” 

“ I understand,”  said  Arnold,  gently. 

“ We  will  go  away  from  here  at  once — to- 
morrow if  you  like:  there  is  that  mountain 
trip  you  were  planning;  that  will  fill  up  the 
summer.  And  after  that  I must  find  work.” 

Greatly  relieved  by  the  cheerful  tone  of 
this  speech,  Arnold  asked  him,  “What 
work  f ” 

“ Not  the  old  work,  you  may  ho  sure.  It 
is  borne  in  upon  my  mind  that  a mau  does 
not  make  the  world  better  by  joiuing  socie- 
ties. I have  money,  and  I’m  going  to  use 
it.  I have  time,  and  I’m  going  to  use  that.” 

Pacing  round  and  looking  up  at  the  great 
brick  factory  that  towered  above  them,  he 
said,  more  soberly,  “Did  it  ever  occur  to  you, 
Frauk,  to  think  how  the  working -people 
— especially  the  working-girls — live  in  our 
great  cities  t Not  as  these  do  here.” 

“ No,  I’m  afraid  not.” 

“They  have  no  chance  to,  no  money  to 
buy  a home.  Now  I’m  going  to  build  a 
house  that  shall  be  a home  for  these  girls. 
All  my  superfluous  riches  shall  be  put  into 
it ; perhaps  they  will  be  of  some  use  at  last. 
There  shall  be  wise  and  kind  people  at  the 
head  of  it,  if  I can  find  such,  and  there  shall 
be  others  to  go  round  the  streets  night  and 
day  and  search  out  those  who  are  in  need. 
If  they  can  pay,  they  may;  but  they  shall 
pay  no  more  for  a home  thau  they  have  paid 
before  for  a wretched  den.” 

“ May  I ask  one  question  ?”  said  Arnold, 
cautiously. 

“ Fifty,  if  you  like.” 

“Have  you  any  other  motive  than  philan- 
thropy in  all  this  T” 

Mr.  Bartledge  held  his  peace  for  a few 
minutes,  the  same  whimsical,  half-pathetic 
smile  on  his  lips. 

“ And  what  if  I have  V 9 he  said  at  last. 
“What  if  there  is  a face — like  one  I have 
seen,  but  not  the  same — that  I choose  not 
to  forgot?  What  if  I fancy  that  it  would 
brighten  to  know  of  this  ? It  hurts  no  one.” 


“ No,  it  hurts  no  one,”  assented  Arnold, 
quietly. 

“And,  Frank,  if  we  are  to  start  to-mor- 
row, we  must  go  to  the  houso  and  be  getting 
our  traps  together.” 

Arnold  replied  by  turning  into  the  path 
that  led  up  the  hill,  but  he  grasped  his 
friend’s  hand  in  his  for  a moment  before 
they  left  tho  place. 

Mr.  Bartledge  did  nothing  by  halves. 
Having  made  up  his  mind  to  go,  he  wasted 
no  time  in  indecision  or  regrets.  By  noon 
the  next  day  they  were  off,  with  many  pleas- 
ant farewells, but,  Mrs.  Marten  noticed,  with- 
out any  promise  to  return. 

“ I doubt  it’s  the  las’  time  we’ll  see  them,” 
she  said,  as  sho  turned  back  into  the  house. 
“The  place  must  be  dull  like  to  such  as 
them.” 

When  Ella  weut  up  stairs  she  found  all 
Mr.  Bartledge’8  books  lying  in  piles  on  the 
table,  and  with  them  a note  for  her  asking 
her  to  accept  them,  since  it  was  difficult  to 
move  them  ronnd  from  place  to  place. 

This  gift  and  the  sight  of  the  empty  room 
brought  tho  tears  to  her  eyes — for  the  first 
time  and  the  last  time/  After  that,  if  there 
was  any  blankness  in  her  life,  any  light  gone 
out  of  it,  she  did  not  inquire  even  of  her- 
self the  cause,  but  worked  ou  with  the  steady 
persistency  that  seemed  more  akin  to  a force 
of  nature  than  a wavering  human  will. 

Year  after  year  went  by.  There  was  some 
sickness  and  many  needs  for  money  in  the 
family ; it  wras  more  than  five  years  before 
she  had  the  means  in  her  hands  to  carry  out 
her  long  purpose.  She  was  a woman  of 
twenty-five  when  she  left  her  home  and 
went  to  a distant  school,  where  girls  of  ten 
and  twelve  were  able  to  surpass  her  in  the 
simplest  class -work.  Every  thing  was 
against  her  at  first.  Her  ways  were  not 
like  theirs,  her  speech  was  rude  and  un- 
cultivated, her  mind  an  intellectual  blank. 
All  the  suppleness  and  quick  memory  of 
early  youth  were  gone.  The  scholars  won- 
dered greatly,  and  not  a few  ridiculed,  to  see 
that  sober,  elderly  face  among  their  own 
ronud,  dimpled  ones. 

She  persevered  through  all,  spending  days 
over  tasks  that  took  others  hours,  but  still 
mastering  them.  Her  reward  began  on  the 
day  when  she  opened  the  covers  of  those 
old  books  her  friend  had  left  her,  and  found 
them  no  longer  speaking  an  unknown  tougue. 

Four  years  of  work,  and  then  one  battle 
was  ended.  With  nearly  half  her  life  be- 
hind her,  she  stood  at  last  where  other  girls 
of  eighteen  could  stand  without  care  or  fore- 
thought, and  thanked  God  that  she  stood 
there.  In  all  that  time  she  had  not  beeu 
without  friends  who  saw  and  loved  the 
grand,  simple  strength  of  character  that  had 
written  itself  out  upon  her  face.  The  influ- 
ence of  some  of  these  gave  her  a place  as 
teacher  in  a quiet  country  schooL 
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Now  her  thoughts  went  back  to  Jennie, 
and  to  the  second  part  of  her  work,  which 
was  just  beginning.  The  little  child  was 
growing  into  girlhood,  with  a face  of  dream- 
like beauty,  aud  a nature  as  restless  and  un- 
disciplined as  any  gypsy.  She  had  none  of 
Ella’s  peacefulness ; she  hated  monotony, 
hated  home,  hated  all  the  conditions  of  her 
life,  and  longed  for  the  excitement  of  new 
scenes  aud  new  companions.  In  her  short 
visits  home  Ella  saw  enough  of  this  to  make 
her  anxious,  but  even  she  had  no  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  mischief.  She  worked  the 
harder,  aud  in  two  years  was  able  to  write 
for  her  sister  to  join  her.  Jennie  was  only 
sixteen  ; she  should  go  to  school  now  like 
other  girls,  and  be  spared  all  the  difficulties 
that  had  hedged  her  sister  in. 

The  answer  to  this  came  in  Mrs.  Marten’s 
handwriting,  scarcely  legible  for  bad  spell- 
ing, and  blotted  with  tears.  Jennie  was 
gone — had  run  away  from  home,  no  oue 
knew  where,  without  leaving  a word  be- 
hind her.  Close  on  this  letter  followed  a 
telegram,  that  was  given  to  Ella  as  she  sat 
nearly  stupefied  by  the  blow.  It  was  very 
brief,  dated  from  44  Home  for  Women,”  aud 
signed  “John  Bartledge.”  Jennie  Marten 
was  safe  with  them,  but  ill ; could  her  sis- 
ter come  to  her  at  once  T 

Ten  hours  later  Ella  was  standing  by  her 
sister’s  bedside.  Jennie  told  her  every 
thing : of  her  discontent  so  long  concealed, 
of  her  longing  for  change,  of  her  fiiglit  from 
home  with  just  money  enough  to  take  her 
to  the  city  ; the  bewildering  plunge  into  its 
uproar,  the  vain  search  for  work,  the  home- 
less wandering  about  the  streets,  the  perils 
that  had  quickly  hemmed  in  so  friendless 
and  lovely  a face,  and  her  final  rescue  by 
oue  of  the  kind  people  from  the  44  Home,” 
whose  business  it  was  to  search  for  and 
save  such  as  she.  Mr.  Bartledge  had  heard 
her  name  during  a chance  visit,  recoguized 
it,  obtained  from  her  her  sister’s  address, 
and  sent  off  the  telegram. 

The  child  was  so  deeply  frightened  and 
penitent  that  Ella  had  not  the  heart  to 
blame  her,  or  do  any  thing  but  stroke  soft- 
ly the  yellow  hair  while  she  told  her  of  the 
plan  that  would  have  given  her  all  she 
wished  if  she  had  only  waited — that  would 
still  give  it  if  she  would  promise  to  trust 
her  sister. 

Before  they  went,  Ella  saw  Mr.  Bartledge 
for  a few  minutes.  It  was  a strange  meet- 
ing between  the  two  who  had  parted  so 
long  ago. 

8he  was  a middle-aged  woman,  like,  and 
yet  so  unlike,  the  girl  he  remembered ; he 
a man  of  fifty,  for  whom  life  had  settled 
into  fixed  grooves  that  could  not  be  al- 
tered. 

In  a few  broken  words  she  tried  to  let 
him  know  her  gratitude  for  her  sister’s  safe- 
ty, her  wonder  that  it  should  have  been  in- 


directly through  his  agency.  His  wonder 
was  greater  than  hers  if  she  had  but  kuown 
it.  He  told  her  all  about  his  work,  his  hopes 
and  projects,  aud  in  return  drew  from  her 
something  of  the  struggles  she  had  passed 
through  since  he  left  her. 

At  last  the  time  had  come  when  these 
two  could  understand  each  other,  and  it  had 
come  too  late  for  them  to  be  more  than 
friends.  He  had  too  delicate  a sense  of 
honor  not  to  know  that  such  a decision  once 
made,  and  for  such  a cause,  could  not  be  re- 
versed ; and  at  the  same  time  was  too  old 
not  to  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  acquies- 
cence with  unchangeable  things.  He  only 
hod  a faint  misgiving  whether  that  decision 
— though  made  for  her  happiness  as  well  os 
his  own — was  not  a mistaken  oue;  aud  a 
faint  impulse  to  ask  her,  some  time,  when 
they  were  both  near  the  end  of  work,  if  he 
had  been  right  or  wrong. 

As  he  looked  at  her  noble  face,  still  bear- 
ing the  marks  of  what  it  had  overcome — 
not  to  mar  it,  but  to  make  it  a help  to  the 
weak — it  occurred  to  him  how  fitted  she 
was  to  carry  out  the  work  he  had  begun. 
He  could  not  tell  her  this  now,  for  her  sis- 
ter needed  her,  but  by-aud-by  ho  resolved  to 
go  to  her  again. 

So  she  went  away,  taking  Jennie  with 
her.  He  himself  left  home  to  travel ; aud 
again  the  years  drifted  in  between  them. 

Jennie  was  sent  to  school,  and  a whole 
world  of  new  hopes  aud  possibilities  opened 
before  her.  As  Frank  Arnold  had  once  said, 
she  was  very  dependent  upon  circumstances. 
In  the  bright  life  her  sister’s  long  love  had 
made  possible,  she  grew  and  blossomed  like 
a beautiful  flower,  drawing  all  hearts  to  her 
by  the  spell  of  her  face  alone.  But  it  was 
a flower  that  could  not  long  be  unclaimed, 
and  the  time  came  when  Ella  saw  the  wed- 
ding veil  thrown  over  the  young  head.  Her 
treasure  had  gone  from  her  into  a happy 
and  honored  home. 

Then  John  Bartledge  came  to  her  as  he 
had  resolved.  “Thero  is  nothing  to  keep 
you  now,”  he  said.  44  Jennie  does  not  need 
yon,  and  I have  sometimes  thought  you 
might  like  to  help  those  among  whom  you 
once  lived.” 

He  told  her  of  the  Home  he  had  built,  of 
its  years  of  work,  of  all  the  many  women  it 
had  saved  and  blessed;  and  as  he  spoke, 
an  old  fancy  of  years  ago  came  back  to  him 
vividly,  for  her  face  did  brighten  and  smile, 
as  he  had  thought  that  visionary  face  might 
smile,  to  hear  what  he  had  done. 

44 And  how  can  I help  you?”  she  said  at 
last,  simply. 

44 1 want  you  to  come  and  take  charge  of 
this  Home,  if  you  will.  The  girls  need  a 
friend  who  was  once  like  them,  and  is  now 
high  above  them,  to  show  them  what  they 
may  become.  I have  had  those  who  were 
good  aad  kind,  but  they  could  not  say  to 
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my  girl9,  * I kuow ; I understand ; for  I have 
been  through  it  all/  ” 

Ella  interrupted  him,  with  the  tears  fall- 
ing over  her  face  as  they  had  not  fallen  for 
any  sorrows  of  her  own : 

" I do  know ; I do  understand,”  she  said. 
"With  all  my  heart  I will  love  them  and 
try  to  help  them  if  you  will  let  me.  I can 
come  as  soon  as  you  are  ready  for  me.  And 
I know  now,”  she  added,  in  the  tone  of  one 
solving  a long  problem — “I  know  now  what 
all  those  years  were  for.” 

She  went  back  to  the  city  with  him,  and 
he  saw  her  in  her  place  at  last — the  place 
that  had  been  waiting  for  her  so  many  years. 
He  saw  her  the  light  and  hope  of  the  unfor- 
tunate, the  misguided,  and  the  weak.  Ho 
saw  her  with  her  sister's  children  in  her 
arms,  and  her  sister's  happiness  gladdening 
all  her  quiet  ways. 

And  at  last,  when  they  were  both  old  and 
near  the  end  of  work,  he  told  her  of  the  love 
ho  had  once  longed  to  give  her,  and  asked 
her,  as  he  had  so  often  asked  himself,  " Was 
I right  in  leaving  yon,  or  was  it  all  a mis- 
take f” 

She  looked  at  Jeunie's  child  sitting  on 
the  floor  at  play,  and  then  up  into  his  face, 


with  a smile  he  never  forgot  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  "You  did  right.  Any  other  way 
would  have  made  ns  both  unhappy— even 
if  that  was  the  only  thing  to  think  of.” 

" Ella,  you  are  always  happy  now  ?” 

Without  seeming  to  notice  the  question, 
she  said,  slowly,  "Do  you  remember  the 
books  I used  to  read  when  you  were  there 
— the  ones  I could  not  understand  f I was 
thinking  of  them  to  night,  and  of  the  words 
in  one  of  them : that  we  may  do  without 
happiness,  and  instead  find  blessedness.” 
Looking  again  at  Jennie’s  child,  and  from 
the  child  to  her  friend,  she  said,  earnestly, 
"I  have  found  it.” 

He  held  her  hand,  calling  her  by  name, 
as  he  had  called  her  in  her  childhood,  and 
seeing  neither  the  gray  hair  nor  the  wrin- 
kies,  but  only  the  young  face  that  had  hid* 
den  away  behiud  that  mask. 

But  there  was  one  thing  she  never  told 
him,  one  secret  she  kept  to  herself.  It  was 
the  secret  of  the  money  she  had  given  to 
Aunt  Eunice.  "If  I had  kept  it  and  used 
it,”  she  thought  often,  " I should  have  been 
his  wife.  I think  he  will  be  glad  when  he 
knows.” 

And  it  was  not  many  years  before  he  knew. 


THE  ENGLISH  IN  INDIA. 


IT  is  a difficult  piece  of  navigation  from 
the  Sandheads,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hoogly  branch  of  the  Ganges,  to  the  port 
and  harbor  of  Calcutta.  The  Sandheads 
appear  more  imaginary  than  real  to  the 
stranger,  as  they  are  under  water,  and  there- 
fore present  neither  heads  nor  bodies  to  the 
eye.  The  light-ship  and  pilot-brig  are  an- 
chored there,  and  thence  to  the  northward 
one  sees  a winding  line  of  buoys,  which 
mark  the  channel.  No  land  is  in  sight  as 
yet,  and  it  docs  not  require  a heavy  strain 
on  the  imagination  to  believe  that  we  are 
in  mid-ocean,  and  looking  at  the  spot  where 
a submarine  cable  has  been  lost  and  is 
awaiting  recovery.  The  treacherous  sands 
extend  far  out  from  shore,  and  as  they  are 
constantly  shifting,  the  channel  is  not  the 
same  from  year  to  year,  and  sometimes  not 
from  mouth  to  month.  " You  see  what  an 
excellent  means  of  defense  we  have  in  case 
of  war,”  said  the  captain  of  the  Madura , as. 
we  looked  out  from  the  bridge  of  that  steam- 
er; "we  have  only  to  take  up  the  buoys, 
aud  no  hostile  fleet  could  find  its  way  in- 
side, even  if  it  had  all  the  pilots  in  the  serv- 
ice to  assist  in  the  effort.  No  one  can  fol- 
low the  channel  without  these  buoys,  no 
matter  how  often  he  may  have  been  over 
the  route.  The  maintenance  of  the  harbor 
of  Calcutta  and  its  entrances  is  a matter 
of  great  expense,  and  has  been  a puzzle  to 
many  of  the  best  engineers.  Even  after 
we  enter  the  river  we  have  a good  many 


difficulties  to  encounter,  and  the  pilot  needs 
a sharp  eye,  and  must  keep  it  well  open.” 
We  follow  the  buoys,  and  steam  on  and  on. 
Soon  we  see  a dark  line  on  the  horizon,  and 
know  that  the  land  is  before  11s.  It  is  Sau- 
gur  Island — a densely  wooded  spot  many 
miles  in  area,  but  rising  only  a few  feet  out 
of  the  water,  and  seamed  and  traversed  by 
numerous  bayous  and  creeks.  Here  come 
the  wood-cutters  who  supply  Calcutta  with 
fuel,  and  occasionally  (much  against  their 
will)  furnish  a good  meal  for  the  tigers  for 
which  Saugur  is  famous.  The  jungle  is 
dense,  and  the  tigers  find  in  it  a secure 
cover.  They  lurk  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
paths,  and  spring  upon  their  victims  with- 
out a sound  of  warning.  Formerly  they 
were  numerous,  but  their  numbers  have 
been  thinned  by  the  intrepid  hunter,  and 
by  the  tidal  wave  which  swept  over  tho 
island  a few  years  ago  and  laid  it  under 
water  for  several  hours.  All  the  low  land 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hoogly  was  inundated, 
and  the  wave  reached  to  Calcutta,  where 
it  caused  enormous  damage  to  the  shipping. 
Thousauds  of  lives  were  lost,  and  the  terri- 
ble visitation  fills  a melancholy  page  in  the 
annals  of  the  City  of  Palaces. 

All  day  we  are  steaming  onward,  winding 
our  way  along  the  tortuous  Hoogly.  The 
banks  are  low  and  flat,  and  present  few  ob- 
jects of  interest,  so  that  it  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising that  we  fall  asleep  occasionally  as 
we  recline  in  our  arm-chairs  6u  the  sultry 
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deck.  The  double  awning  over  our  heads 
barely  serves  to  keep  out  the  rays  of  the 
tropical  sun,  and  though  it  is  in  the  month 
of  January,  our  overcoats  lie  forgotten  iu 
the  cabiu  beneath  us.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon the  white  walls  of  the  King  of  Oude’s 
palace  come  into  view,  and  we  realize  that 
we  are  approaching  Calcutta.  The  king 
has  lived  here  under  the  eye  of  the  govern- 
ment authorities  ever  since  bis  overthrow 
at  the  time  of  the  mutiny ; he  can  do  pretty 
much  as  he  likes  within  its  walls,  but  he 
can  not  venture  outside  without  permission, 
and  as  for  returning  to  his  former  capital, 
that  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  He  re- 
ceives a liberal  allowance  from  the  govern- 
ment, is  very  much  married,  as  he  can  couut 
his  wives  by  the  dozen,  and  has  busied  him- 
self with  making  a collection  of  birds,  beasts, 
snakes,  and  other  agreeable  things,  until  he 
has  formed  a very  creditable  museum.  Nu- 
merous stories  are  told  about  his  way  of 
life,  and  if  the  half  of  them  have  even  the 
shadow  of  truth,  he  is  not  a gentleman 
whom  one  would  wish  to  know  very  inti- 
mately. His  palace  has  a fine  situation  on 
the  bank  of  tho  river,  and  altogether  he  is 
far  more  fortunate  than  the  majority  of  ex- 
iled kings. 

The  forest  of  shipping,  the  roofs  and 
domes  of  the  city,  and  the  great  bridge 
over  the  Hoogly  indicate  the  end  of  our  voy- 
age. The  Madura  anchors  in  mid-stream, 
and  we  descend  her  ladder  to  the  swarm 
of  boats  that  seek  our  patronage.  “ How 
much  V’  we  demand  of  the  nearest  boatman 
— a dark-skinned  native,  whose  clothing 
consists  principally  of  his  sun-hardened 
skin.  He  holds  up  four  fingers  of  his  right 
hand,  and  pronounces  the  word  “ rupee, ” 
meaning  that  for  four  rupees  (two  dollars) 
he  will  transport  us  ashore.  There  are  two 
of  us,  a German  fellow-traveller  and  myself, 
and  we  demur  to  paying  a dollar  apiece.  A 
second  boatman  offers  to  take  us  for  three 
rupees;  the  origiual  Jacobs  falls  to  two; 
the  other  descends  to  one  rupee,  and  we 
finally  close  tho  bargain  with  our  first  love 
at  eight  annas,  or  half  a rupee.  When  you 
travel  in  the  East  you  will  speedily  learn 
that  the  price  asked  for  a thing  or  a service 
is  no  criterion  of  its  value.  You  must  do  a 
great  deal  of  bargaining  before  you  make  a 
trade,  and  even  then  you  do  not  always- 
come  out  satisfactorily.  At  Point-de-Galle, 
in  Ceylon,  I bought  some  amethysts,  for 
which  the  dealer  asked  at  the  beginning 
a hundred  rupees.  I secured  the  entire  lot 
for  one  rupee,  and  walked  off  triumphantly, 
to  learn  a little  later  that  I had  paid  at 
least  twice  the  value  of  the  gems.  Boat- 
men, cabmen,  porters,  et  id  omne  genus  all 
the  world  over,  have  an  exalted  idea  of  the 
importance  of  their  services,  and  nowhere 
more  so  than  in  the  East.  They  sometimes 
combine  and  make  a “ corner”  of  prices,  and 


then  you  are  at  their  mercy ; but  this  is  not 
generally  the  case  iu  India.  Chinese  and 
Malays  understand  this  peculiarity  of  busi- 
ness much  better  than  do  their  fellows  iu 
the  land  of  the  Shasta  and  the  Vedas. 

There  is  a horde  of  porters  at  the  land- 
ing, and  near  by  we  find  gharries  and  pal- 
ankeens in  abundance.  The  palankeen  is 
peculiarly  Indian,  and  consists  of  a box 
abont  seven  feet  long  by  three  in  height 
and  four  in  width,  with  sliding  doors  on 
each  side.  A pole  protrudes  from  either 
end,  and  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  the  men 
who  are  to  carry  it.  To  enter  the  palan- 
keen you  rest  your  bands  on  the  edge  of 
the  floor,  then  bow  your  head  and  spring 
backward,  so  ns  to  take  a recumbent  posi- 
tion on  the  inside.  We  are  doubtful  of  our 
ability  to  perform  the  trick  gracefully,  and 
therefore  we  put  off1  our  experiment  to  a 
future  day,  and  enter  a gharry.  This  is  not 
altogether  unfamiliar  to  us,  as  it  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a four-wheeled  cab,  very 
comfortable  for  two  persons,  and  capable 
of  holding  four  at  a pinch,  though  it  would 
require  much  pinching  to  make  it  contain 
four  individuals  like  ourselves.  The  ghar- 
ry takes  us  along  the  level  streets,  past  the 
palace  of  tho  Governor-General,  the  new 
court-house,  and  other  fine  edifices,  and 
lands  us  at  the  door  of  the  Great  Eastern 
Hotel — a huge  caravansary,  whose  extent 
is  only  equalled  by  its  wretchedness  as  an 
inn.  When  we  have  secured  our  rooms,  the 
manager  asks  us  to  solect  our  servants,  and 
he  points  to  a score  or  more  of  natives  who 
have  filed  iu  from  a court-yard  and  formed 
in  line  like  a company  of  soldiers.  He  ex- 
plains that  each  of  us  is  to  have  a servant 
for  his  exclusive  employment,  and  that  the 
rate  to  be  paid  is  one  English  shilling 
(twenty-four  cents)  daily  per  man.  We  se- 
lect our  men,  and  send  them  for  our  lug- 
gage, and  when  it  arrives  we  make  ready 
for  dinner.  My  servant  does  not  appear  at 
table,  and  I am  waited  upon  by  my  friend’s. 
When  the  meal  is  over,  I hunt  up  the  de- 
linquent, and  find  that  he  belongs  to  a caste 
which  is  not  allowed  to  serve  at  table.  Tho 
fellow  pleads  so  hard  to  bo  retained  that  I 
appeal  to  the  manager,  who  assigns  me  an- 
other servant  for  the  table,  while  I keep  the 
first  for  my  room.  Thus  I had  two  personal 
attendants  during  my  stay  in  Calcutta,  and 
between  them  I was  about  half  served,  or 
perhaps  less  than  half.  The  dining-room 
seated  something  like  sixty  people,  and  tho 
sixty  had  as  many  servants.  With  an  at- 
tendant for  each  person  at  table,  tho  waits 
were  very  long,  and  it  was  fortunate  that 
my  sugary  disposition  could  only  find  an 
equal  in  the  not-to-be-ruflled  serenity  of  my 
friend ; otherwise  we  might  have  complain- 
ed of  the  inefficient  service,  and  we  did,  but 
to  no  purpose. 

Calcutta  stands  on  a perfectly  level  plain ; 
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its  streets  are  wide ; and  as  there  bos  been 
no  effort  to  crowd  buildings  closely  togeth- 
er, the  city  covers  a considerable  area.  The 
population  is  not  far  from  half  a million, 
and  includes  Hindoos,  Moslems,  Christians, 
and  Buddhists,  with  a miscellaneous  lot  “too 
numerous  to  mention.”  The  Hindoos  com- 
prise more  than  half  the  population  ; there 
are  150,000  Moslems  and  about  25,000  Chris- 
tians, mostly  Europeans  and  Eurasians. 
This  last  word  was  tlio  invention  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hastings,  and  was  intended  to  desig- 
nate the  offspring  of  European  fathers  and 
native  mothers.  As  a rule  they  are  not  famed 
for  their  ability;  and  it  has  been  said  of 
them,  as  of  similar  people  in  other  lands,  that 
they  possess  the  vices  of  both  their  parent 
races,  with  the  virtues  of  neither.  Some — in 
fact,  many — of  the  Eurasians  have  attained 
high  positions  in  commercial  and  other  em- 
ployments, and  various  public  offices  are  filled 
by  them.  Nearly  all  of  them  wear  the  Euro- 
pean dress,  and  have  adapted  themselves  to 
the  foreign  rather  than  to  the  native  styles 
of  living.  On  the  streets  the  mingling  of 
costumes  forms  a picturesque  sceue.  Red 
turbans  and  white,  blue  turbans  and  gray, 
skull-caps,  tarbooshes,  straw  hats,  and  sola 
topees  are  thrown  together  like  the  combi- 
nations of  a kaleidoscope ; but  the  turbans 
are  most  numerous,  and  frequently  crowd 
some  of  the  other  head-gear  out  of  sight. 
The  rarest  of  these  things  is  the  sola  topee,  or 
ventilating  hat — an  excellent  device  to  pro- 
tect the  head  from  the  effect  of  the  tropical 
sun.  It  is  worn  almost  exclusively  by  Eu- 
ropeans, is  made  of  pith,  covered  with  white 
cloth,  and  is  so  contrived  that  the  air  may 
freely  circulate  arouud  the  cranium  of  the 
W’earer.  Many  of  these  hats  have  found 
their  way  to  America,  and  it  would  be  well 
if  they  should  come  into  fashion  for  summer 
use.  With  the  sola  topee  a sun-stroke  is 
next  to  impossible — at  least  so  say  the  so- 
journers in  the  East. 

The  English  have  done  much  for  Calcut- 
ta, and  an  inhabitant  of  two  hundred  years 
ago  would  hardly  recognize  his  old  home 
should  he  revisit  it  to-day.  There  are  many 
public  buildings  that  would  do  honor  to  any 
European  capital ; there  are  public  gardens, 
beautiful  little  parks,  haudsomc  lawns,  arti- 
ficial ponds,  and  the  like,  which  collectively 
present  considerable  attraction.  Along  the 
bank  of  the  river  is  a magnificent  road, 
known  as  the  Maidan ; and  here  comes  the 
society  of  Calcutta  for  its  daily  drive  near 
the  hour  of  sunset.  The  scene  is  a brilliant 
one,  as  wo  have,  in  addition  to  the  showy 
equipages  of  the  European  residents,  some 
very  dashing  and  gorgeous  turn-outs  belong- 
ing to  native  princes  and  other  millionaires. 
Drivers  and  footmen  are  in  native  dress  so 
constructed  as  to  present  the  most  attractive 
colors  in  the  most  attractive  forms.  Red 
and  blue  and  green  turbans  roll  by  you  in 


endless  succession,  until  you  begin  to  won- 
der when  the  swift-flowing  panorama  will 
end.  Those  whose  rank  allows  it  have  the 
additional  attraction  of  outriders,  and  these 
fellows  are  by  no  means  less  picturesque 
than  the  rest.  The  drive  lasts  an  hour  or 
so ; and  when  dusk  fairly  comes,  the  car- 
riages file  away,  and  the  Maidan  is  once 
more  quiet.  Following  the  bank  south- 
ward, we  come  to  the  palace  of  the  King  of 
Oude,  already  mentioned ; following  it  to  the 
northward,  we  pass  a liue  of  huge  ware- 
houses facing  the  river,  and  reach  one  of 
tho  triumphs  of  engineering  skill — the  great 
bridge  over  the  Hoogly. 

This  work  deserves  more  than  passing 
mention,  as  it  is,  I believe,  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  Owiug  to  the  treacher- 
ous sands  of  the  river  and  the  great  depth 
required  for  the  piers  of  a fixed  bridge,  it 
was  determined  to  make  a floating  one,  so 
that  it  could  be  economically  constructed 
and  easily  repaired  in  case  of  accident.  The 
bridge  is  more  than  1500  feet  long  from  abut- 
ment to  abutment,  has  a roadw’ay  forty-eight 
feet  wide,  with  foot-paths  seven  feet  broad, 
on  each  side,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  at  the 
rate  of  ten  dollars  for  each  square  foot  of 
platform.  The  platform  is  of  wood  resting 
on  iron  girders,  which  are  supported  twenty- 
four  feet  above  the  water  by  means  of  timber 
trusses  resting  on  iron  pontoons.  There  are 
twenty-eight  of  these  pontoons,  each  160 
feet  long  and  ten  feet  broad ; they  are  each 
divided  into  eleven  water-tight  compart- 
ments, and  moored  both  up  and  down  stream 
by  means  of  iron  cables.  Viewed  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  harbor,  as  one  approaches 
Calcutta  from  the  sea,  the  bridge  appears 
liko  a massive  fixed  structure,  and  one  hears 
w itli  hesitation  that  it  is  only  a floating  af- 
fair resting  on  pontoons.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  benefits  that  the  English  occupation 
has  conferred  upon  Calcutta* 

To  go  north  by  rail  we  cross  this  bridge 
to  the  HowTrali  station  of  the  East  Indian 
Railway.  At  the  time  of  the  mutiny,  in 
1857,  there  w'ero  less  than  two  hundred  miles 
of  railway  in  India ; now  there  are  six  thou- 
sand aud  odd  miles,  and  by  zigzagging  across 
country  somewhat  it  is  possible  to  travel  by 
rail  from  Tuticorin,  at  tho  southern  extrem- 
ity of  the  peninsula,  to  Lahore  and  Mooltan, 
near  the  northern  frontier.  Nearly  all  the 
lines  have  been  constructed  under  a govern- 
ment guarantee  on  the  investment,  and  the 
government  has  had  much  to  say  about  the 
location.  The  railways  are  of  great  impor- 
tance as  a military  arm.  Had  they  existed 
in  1857,  or  even  had  the  single  line  from 
Calcutta  to  Delhi  been  opened,  the  mutiny 
would  have  proved  of  little  account.  The 
section  from  Calcutta  to  Ranegunge  (120 
miles)  was  in  working  order  at  that  time, 
and  even  this  comparatively  short  line  was 
of  very  great  advantage.  There  is  an  in- 
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te resting  incident  connected  with  its  his- 
tory and  that  of  the  movement  of  troops  for 
suppressing  the  outbreak. 

As  soon  as  the  mutiny  assumed  serious 
proportions,  urgent  demands  for  aid  were 
sent  to  Madras,  Bombay,  and  other  points, 
and  orders  were  issued  for  all  available 
forces  to  be  put  in  motion  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble. The  Madras  Fusileers,  Colonel  Neill, 
were  the  first  to  reach  Calcutta ; they  ar- 
rived late  one  afternoon,  and  immediately 
proceeded  to  the  railway  station.  The  train 
for  Ranegunge  was  on  the  point  of  starting, 
and  there  would  be  no  other  train  for  twen- 
ty-four hours. 

Neill  asked  for  ten  minutes1  delay,  and 
promised  to  have  his  men  and  baggage  on 
board  at  the  end  of  that  time.  The  station- 
master  refused,  and  said  the  train  must 
leave  immediately. 

“ Give  me  only  five  minutes,”  said  Neill. 

“No,”  answered  the  station-master,  and 
he  raised  his  hand  to  give  the  signal  for  de- 
parture. 

Neill  seized  the  hand,  and  greeted  the 
astonished  officer  with  an  emphatic,  “ I ar- 
rest you.” 

Two  soldiers  sprang  at  once  to  the  sta- 
tion-master’s side  and  held  him  under  ar- 
rest; two  others  mounted  the  locomotive 
and  performed  a similar  service  with  the 
engine-driver.  Iu  a quarter  of  an  hour  all 
was  ready,  the  prisoners  were  released,  and 
the  train  moved  away.  The  day  thus  gain- 
ed enabled  the  Madras  Fusileers  to  reach 
Benares  a few  hours  before  the  time  set  for 
the  mutiny  of  the  native  garrison.  The  mu- 
tiny occurred,  according  to  programme,  at 
the  morning  parade,  but  it  was  of  short  du- 
ration, owing  to  the  unexpected  presence  of 
Neill  and  his  regiment.  Many  an  English 
life  was  saved  by  the  sudden  proclamation 
of  martial  law  in  the  railway  station  at  Cal- 
cutta. 

The  general  direction  of  the  railway  from 
Calcutta  to  the  Indus  is  northwesterly. 
Benares  is  476  miles  away,  Allahabad  is 
nearly  a hundred  miles  further,  Cawnpore 
another  hundred.  Delhi  is  955  miles  from 
the  capital,  and  when  wo  step  from  the  train 
at  Sher  Shah,  eleven  miles  beyond  Mooltan, 
we  are  1510  miles  away  from  the  spot  where 
Neill  arrested  the  station-master  and  made 
his  first  recorded  essay  at  railway  manage- 
ment. From  Sher  Shah  we  can  proceed  by 
steamboat  on  the  Indus  to  Kotrce,  in  Scindc, 
whence  another  railway  will  carry  us  150 
miles  to  Kurrachce  (Kur -rach-ee),  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Here  are 
several  branches  intended  as  feeders  to  the 
main  line,  aud  also  as  military  conveniences, 
notably  one  from  Benares  to  Lucknow,  and 
another  from  Cawnpore  (city  of  bloody 
memory)  to  Lucknow,  lu  fact,  the  Presi- 
dency of  Bengal  has  an  excellent  equipment 
of  railways,  and  one  has  only  to  study  the 


map  to  ascertain  that  the  line  runs  conven- 
iently near  to  the  frontier  of  Afghanistan. 
The  movement  of  troops  and  supplies  is  the 
merest  trifle  compared  to  a similar  operation 
twenty  years  ago.  The  East  Indian  Rail- 
way Company”  has  a branch  from  Allahabad 
to  Jubbulpore,  where  it  meets  the  great  Iu- 
dian  Peninsula  Railway  from  Bombay.  You 
can  ride  without  change  of  carriages  from 
Bombay  to  Calcutta,  the  distance  being  1400 
miles,  and  the  time  sixty  hours. 

From  Bombay  there  is  a line  northward 
to  Baroda,  and  another  southward  to  Mad- 
ras. The  net -work  in  the  Bombay  and 
Madras  presidencies  is  quite  as  good  as  that 
of  the  Bengal  Presidency,  and  one  may  trav- 
el by  rail,  as  before  stated,  “ to  the  jumping- 
off  place”  for  Coylon  and  the  southern  isl- 
ands. From  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas  and 
the  Hindoo  Coosh  the  iron  home  has  a 
pathway  to  Cape  Comorin  and  the  tepid 
waters  of  the  tropic  seas.  In  the  north  he 
drinks  the  melted  snows  from  the  loftiest 
mountains  on  the  globe;  in  the  south  he 
sniffs  the  spice-laden  breezes  from  palm-clad 
Ceylon,  aud  sees  the  pole-star  hugging  the 
horizon  and  anticipating  the  advent  of  the 
Southern  Cross. 

One  can  not  travel  in  India  without  see- 
ing much  of  the  army,  and  we  can  hardly 
read  or  think  of  the  former  without  includ- 
ing the  latter.  Foreign  rule  in  India  has 
always  been  an  affair  of  arms,  whether  it  be 
the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  occupations  on 
the  west  coast,  the  French  on  the  east,  or 
the  more  recent  English  one  of  nearly  the 
whole  peninsula.  The  French  refer,  in  no 
pleasant  words,  to  the  time  when  the  Eng- 
lish had  a slight  hold  upon  India  and  them- 
selves a strong  one,  when  the  whole  country 
was  supposed  to  lie  at  the  feet  of  the  ad- 
venturous Dnpleix.  On  a change  tout  cela , 
and  now  the  French  possessions  in  India 
comprise  Pondicherry  and  a little  area  of 
territory  behind  it  hardly  larger  than  a 
county  of  New  York  or  Ohio.  French  arms 
were  unsuccessful,  while  British  arms  were 
victorious,  and  therein  lies  the  whole  story. 
Oddly  enough,  there  is  a French  possession 
two  miles  square  on  the  banks  of  the  Gan- 
ges, twenty-two  miles  north  of  Calcutta. 
It  is  known  as  Chandemagore,  and  at  one 
time  the  French  entertained  the  idea  of 
making  it  the  metropolis  of  India.  Lord 
Clive  crushed  this  design.  At  present  it 
has  little  importance  and  but  a small  popu- 
lation. It  receives  from  the  English  gov- 
ernment an  annual  tribute  of  three  hundred 
chests  of  opium  on  condition  that  the  in- 
habitants will  not  cultivate  that  article  or 
interfere  with  the  salt  monopoly.  The  Eng- 
lish have  repeatedly  attempted  the  purchase 
of  Chandemagore  and  Pondicherry,  but  the 
oiler  has  been  steadily  refused,  although  the 
French  possessions  in  India  are  a heavy  ex- 
pense every  year  to  the  Gallic  government. 
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Previous  to  tlie  mutiny  in  1857  tlie  army 
in  ludia  was  very  largely  composed  of  na- 
tive soldiers.  There  were  about  240,000 
men  in  the  various  arms  of  the  service  scat- 
tered through  the  three  presidencies.  More 
than  half  of  these  were  in  Bengal — in  round 
figures  120,000  natives  and  20,000  Europeans. 
The  European  troops  were  in  small  detach- 
ments here  and  there.  Some  regiments  were 
in  Burmah,  and  some  in  the  Punjab,  in  the 
extreme  north.  Some  of  the  forts  and  mil- 
itary posts  had  only  a company  or  so,  and 
in  others  there  was  not  oven  a corporal’s 
guard.  When  the  nows  of  the  outbreak  at 
Meerut  reached  Allahabad,  on  the  12th  of 
May,  1857,  the  fort  did  not  contain  a single 
European  soldier  except  the  magazine  staff 
of  less  than  a dozen ! Six  hundred  native 
troops  and  their  officers  composed  the  gar- 
rison. The  troops  made  the  most  earnest 
protestations  of  loyalty,  and  demanded  to 
be  led  against  the  mutineers  in  the  north. 
A report  of  their  offer  was  telegraphed  to  the 
Governor-General,  who  answered  it  with  a 
commendatory  message.  This  was  read  to 
the  soldiers  on  parade,  and  received  with 
loud  cheers.  The  officers  were  convinced 
that  the  regiment  would  stand  by  its  colors, 
and  when  the  parade  was  over  they  return- 
ed to  their  quarters  in  the  calm  security 
which  is  born  of  perfect  faith.  At  nine 
o’clock  that  very  evening  the  regiment  rose, 
murdered  its  officers,  and  then  proceeded  to 
the  town,  where  they  were  joined  by  the 
whole  population.  Every  European  or  Eu- 
rasian that  could  be  found  was  slaughter- 
ed, and  every  house,  shop,  or  other  building 
belonging  to  the  hated  foreigner  was  plun- 
dered of  its  contents. 

Scenes  similar  to  the  above  were  enacted 
at  a dozen  places,  and  were  rendered  possi- 
ble by  the  great  disproportion  between  the 
native  and  the  European  troops.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  nor  have  I the  space  to  give 
ever  so  brief  a history  of  the  mutiny,  which 
has  been  copiously  written  by  survivors  of 
those  terrible  days.  But  the  whole  history 
has  not  been  and  probably  never  will  be 
written  in  all  its  ghastly  details.  The  pen 
would  corrode  and  the  ink  cease  to  flow 
should  I attempt  to  repeat  the  stories  that 
were  told  me  at  Lucknow,  at  Cawnpore,  at 
Delhi,  by  men  who  passed  through  the  hor- 
rors of  ’57,  and  live  to  recount  them.  The 
fireside  narrations  of  my  New  England  boy- 
hood, when  we  heard,  with  staring  eyes  and 
rustling  hair,  the  barbarities  of  the  Ameri- 
can savage  toward  the  early  settlers,  are  as 
nothing  when  compared  with  the  annals  of 
the  mutiny  as  one  learns  them  in  India. 

A most  radical  change  has  been  wrought 
in  the  army  of  India  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  Beforo  the  mutiny  every  regiment, 
whether  horse  or  foot,  had  twenty-four  Eng- 
lish officers,  which  is  very  nearly  the  pro- 
portion for  the  English  regiment  at  home. 


In  addition  to  these  there  was  a full  com- 
plement of  native  officers  for  each  company, 
who  had  been  promoted  from  the  ranks,  and 
were  generally  so  old  that  they  were  about 
as  useful  as  so  many  dummies.  The  natives 
were  not  allowed  to  rise  above  the  rank 
of  company  officers,  through  a fear — well 
grounded,  as  the  mutiny  showed — that  they 
might  turn  their  knowledge  and  abilities 
against  their  instructors.  The  rebels  were 
without  skillful  leaders,  and  during  all  the 
terrible  events  of  ’57  not  one  man  among 
them  rose  to  prominence.  At  Lucknow  I 
went  through  the  Residency,  where  the  lit- 
tle handful  of  defenders  held  out  so  long 
against  the  besiegers,  waiting  for  the  relief 
which  came  at  last.  My  guide  on  that  oc- 
casion was  the  heroic  Kavauagh,  who,  dis- 
guised as  a native,  took  his  life  in  his  hands 
and  went  out  from  the  Residency  and  through 
the  rebel  lines  to  meet  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
and  show  him  the  road  by  which  he  might 
best  advance.  • “ There  were  fifty  thousand 
rebels  besieging  us,”  said  Kavanagli,  “and 
we  were  less  than  a thousand.  If  they  had 
possessed  any  leadership,  they  might  have 
captured  the  place  with  comparative  ease. 
But  they  kept  assailing  us  at  the  points 
best  capable  of  defense  and  best  defended. 
We  had  a semaphore  telegraph  on  the  tower 
of  the  Residency,  with  which  we  maintained 
communication  with  the  Alumbagh,  where 
Havelock  left  his  baggage  when  he  came  to 
our  relief.  The  rebels  naturally  tried  to  de- 
stroy the  tower,  but  they  didn’t  know  how. 
All  through  the  siege  they  cannonaded  the 
top  of  it ; most  of  their  shot  went  over,  and 
those  that  struck  only  knocked  away  a few 
bricks  at  a time.  Any  English  officer  would 
have  aimed  his  guns  at  the  base  of  the  tow- 
er, and  undermined  it  in  a few  hours ; but 
not  one  of  all  the  rebels  seems  to  have 
thought  of  that.  After  Havelock  came  into 
Lucknow  the  rebels  concentrated  their  en- 
ergies upon  the  road  by  which  he  hail  ad- 
vanced, on  the  theory  that  any  other  reliev- 
ing force  would  certainly  take  the  same 
route.  They  left  all  other  roads  quite  un- 
guarded, and  it  was  to  show  Sir  Colin  one 
of  these  that  I went  out  as  I did.”  I shall 
never  forget  that  sunuy  morning  when  I sat 
at  the  foot  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence’s  monu- 
ment in  front  of  the  blackened  aud  crum- 
bling walls  of  the  Residency,  and  heard  from 
the  lips  of  Kavanagli  the  story  of  the  Biege 
of  Lucknow  and  the  brave  deeds  of  the 
men  and  women  who  suffered  aud  hoped 
and  prayed  during  many  weary  days.  Hon- 
or and  glorious  memory  to  Lucknow’s  dead, 
honor  and  glorious  praise  to  its  living! 

At  present  each  cavalry  aud  infantry  regi- 
ment has  only  eight  officers,  including  the 
surgeon.  They  are  not  attached  to  compa- 
nies, but  are  enumerated  as  follows:  com- 
mandant, second  commandant,  squadron  of- 
ficer, adjutant,  quartermaster,  and  first  and 
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second  subalterns.  Each  company  is  led 
by  its  native  captain.  None  of  the  Euro- 
peans are  attached  to  the  companies,  but 
are  supposed  to  lead  the  regiments  by  wings 
or  squadrons  whenever  in  battle.  There  are 
many  arguments  advanced  both  for  and 
against  the  system,  and  opinions  concerning 
it  are  greatly  divided.  Some  of  the  English 
officers  contend  that  it  gives  too  much  pow- 
er into  native  hands,  and  that  the  peril  to 
the  country  is  greater  than  before  the  mu- 
tiny, while  others  argue  that  it  secures  a 
much  better  and  more  efficient  class  of  na- 
tive officers,  who  are  far  more  likely  to  re- 
main true  to  their  colors  than  the  captains 
of  the  old  regime,  who  obtained  their  places 
by  seniority,  and  were  often  ignorant  and 
of  low  caste.  The  present  native  officers 
are  drawn  from  what  may  be  called  the  ar- 
istocracy of  India,  and  are  appointed  to 
their  places  as  in  England.  As  to  the  rank 
and  file,  the  system  which  gave  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  mutiny  has  been  wholly  aban- 
doned. In  the  old  organization  the  regi- 
ments were  often  composed  wholly  or  in 
great  part  of  men  of  a single  caste,  religion, 
or  nativity,  and  thus  it  was  easy  to  reach 
all  by  the  argument  necessary  for  a single 
individual.  The  Brahmin  regiments  revolt- 
ed because  the  cartridges  compelled  them 
(as  they  believed)  to  touch  their  lips  to 
grease  from  the  cow — an  animal  they  hold 
sacred ; others  rebelled  because  they  were 
to  change  the  shape  of  their  caps,  and  oth- 
ers for  other  reasons.  I will  illustrate  by 
supposing  that  we  have  an  army  before  ns 
of  twenty  regiments,  one  entirely  of  Irish 
nationality,  another  of  German,  another  of 
Italian,  and  so  on  through  the  list.  To  lead 
this  army  into  mutiny  we  must  conviuce  the 
Irish  that  it  is  the  settled  purpose  of  the 
government  to  dethrone  and  exile  tlio  Pope, 
destroy  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Belfast,  and  cover 
with  a bed  of  salt  the  velvet  sward  of  Pbe- 
nix  Park.  To  the  Germans  we  must  preach 
that  an  invasion  of  Vaterlaud  is  contem- 
plated, to  be  followed  by  the  execution  of 
the  author  of  u Die  Wacht  am  Rhein”  and 
the  destruction  of  the  works  of  Schiller 
and  Goethe.  To  the  Italians  wTe  must  aver 
likewise  as  regards  their  country,  and  we 
must  deal  with  each  nationality  according 
to  its  patriotic  love.  A revolt  under  such 
circumstances  might  be  a possibility,  but 
we  could  never  succeed  if  the  regiments 
were  indiscriminately  composed  of  all  na- 
tionalities, even  though  every  man  were  of 
foreign  birth. 

Under  the  new  system  in  India  great  care 
is  taken  to  mix  the  various  creeds,  castes, 
and  nativities  as  much  as  possiblo  in  the 
companies  and  regiments,  aud  thus  destroy 
or  greatly  diminish  tbe  possibilities  of  a plot. 
Sometimes  the  companies  are  individually 
from  ono  tribe  or  district,  but  no  two  com- 
panies in  a regiment  are  of  tbe  same  kind. 


As  there  can  be  no  affinity  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, there  can  be  no  plot,  since  there 
would  be  no  common  cause  for  one.  Accord- 
ing to  tbe  figures  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  tlio 
native  army  of  Bengal  contained  last  year 
6000  or  7000  Hindoostaueo  Moslems,  8000  or 
9000  Rajpoots,  about  2000  Jats,  6000  low- 
caste  Hindoostanees,6000  Pnnjabco  Moslems, 
1000  Hiudoos,  12,000  Sikhs,  1200  Mwybee 
Siklis,  5000  Afghans  and  Pathans,  5000  or 
6000  Goorkbas,  about  4000  Dogras  and  oth- 
er bill  tribes,  with  other  classifications  of 
greater  or  less  importance.  None  of  tbe 
regiments  are  allowed  to  stay  long  iu  ono 
place,  and  whenever  the  exigencies  of  a re- 
viow  cause  a large  concentration  of  native 
troops,  there  is  a large  British  force  con- 
veniently at  hand  and  taking  part  in  tbo 
manoeuvres. 

In  the  old  system  tbe  artillery  was  nearly 
all  in  native  hands,  and  this  circumstance 
added  very  largely,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other,  to  tbe  temporary  success  of  tbe  mu- 
tiny. At  present  all  tbe  artillerymen  are 
English,  with  the  exception  of  a few  mount- 
ain batteries,  which  are  maintained  exclu- 
sively for  service  in  the  northern  provinces. 
Tbe  reason  for  this  is  not  readily  apparent 
to  one  unfamiliar  with  tbe  reverence  of 
tbe  native  soldier  for  artillery — a reverence 
w'hich  comes  very  near  a superstition.  Tbe 
moral  effect  upon  him  of  artillery  fire  iu 
action  is  very  great,  equally  so  in  encoura- 
ging its  supporters  and  disheartening  those 
against  whom  it  is  directed.  For  storming 
a fortress,  charging  against  a line  of  infan- 
try, or  sustaining  an  attack  of  infantry  or 
cavalry,  tbo  native  troops  possess  excellent 
qualities ; but  it  would  be  a risky  matter  to 
attempt  to  lead  them  against  a well-served 
battery  iu  full  play.  Had  tbe  Light  Brigade 
at  Balaklava  been  composed  of  native  troops 
from  India,  Tennyson’s  immortal  poem  of 
the  famous  charge  would  never  have  been 
written. 

Tlio  native  army  in  India,  in  all  tbe  three 
presidencies,  is  not  far  from  130,000  infantry 
and  cavalry.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a large 
reduction  from  tbe  fore©  of  1856,  when  it 
numbered  about  240,000.  While  the  native 
strength  has  been  diminished,  that  of  the 
English  bas  increased.  According  to  the 
official  records,  there  are  now  about  75,000 
British  troops  in  the  country,  and  they  are 
judiciously  distributed  so  as  to  make  their 
services  most  readily  available  in  case  of 
trouble.  Tbe  Suez  Canal  and  the  large 
transport  fleet  of  England  would  enable  the 
government  to  make  a rapid  increase  of  this 
army  in  an  emergency,  while  the  railway 
system  of  India  would  facilitate  a rapid 
conceutration  or  distribution. 

Many  of  tbe  officers  of  her  Majesty’s  In- 
dian service  are  intelligent,  industrious,  and 
efficient ; bnt  tbe  same  oan  not  be  said  of  all. 
Unhappily  there  is  a large  proportion  of 
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drones,  who  waste  their  substance  in  riotous 
living,  and  know  little  more  about  the  real 
duties  of  a soldier  than  a horse  knows  about 
political  economy.  The  majority  of  the  of- 
ficers, unless  I am  greatly  misinformed,  live 
beyond  their  meaus,  and  are  consequently 
heavily  in  debt ; and  I was  repeatedly  told 
that  the  high  price  of  European  articles  was 
due  to  the  large  proportion  of  accounts  which 
could  not  be  collected.  The  pernicious  sys- 
tem of  individual  credit  prevails  throughout 
India ; few  merchants  expect  or  ask  au  offi- 
cer or  other  resident  to  pay  on  the  spot  for 
what  he  purchases,  and  the  inevitable  re- 
sult is  that  a large  number  do  not  pay  at 
all.  The  majority  of  the  officers  whom  I 
met  in  India  seemed  to  bo  more  conver- 
sant with  whist  at  half-sovereign  corners 
than  with  military  tactics,  and  could  at- 
tack a bottle  of  brandy  with  greater  skill 
than  they  could  direct  a charge  upon  a hos- 
tile column*.  “ Of  course  he  is  in  debt,”  said 
an  officer  with  whom  I was  one  day  con- 
versing about  an  old  colonel  on  his  way 
home  at  the  end  of  thirty  years’  service — 
“of  course  he  is  in  debt,  aud  must  sacrifice 
half  his  pension  to  secure  the  means  of  sat- 
isfying the  most  pressing  claims  against 
him.”  That  he  would  pay  all  his  debts  was 
not  even  hiuted,  but  only  those  which  in- 
convenienced him  sorely.  Life  in  India  is 
expensive,  owing  to  the  great  number  of 
servants  necessary  for  a household,  and  the 
high  cost  of  supplies  of  various  kinds.  But 
the  pay  of  au  officer  is  proportionally  high, 
aud  sufficient  for  his  ordinary  wants.  Ex- 
travagance is  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception, and  there  is  no  indication  of  an  im- 
mediate change. 

It  is  a notorious  fact  that  the  expense 
of  British  rule  in  India  is  something  enor- 
mous, and  forms  a crushing  incubus  on  the 
country.  The  population  is  roughly  esti- 
mated at  a hundred  and  ninety  millions, 
and  the  average  taxation  last  year  in  va- 
rious ways  amounted  to  three  and  three- 
fourth  shillings  (English)  per  head.  The 
gross  production  of  India  for  the  same  time 
averaged  thirty-one  and  a half  shillings  per 
head,  so  that  the  taxes  took  twelve  per 
cent,  of  the  product.  These  figures  alone 
are  enormous,  and  when  we  add  the  opium 
impost  and  the  local  and  municipal  taxes, 
there  is  an  aggregate  of  nearly  fifty  million 
pounds,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars.  In  1857  the  total  was  only  about 
half  the  above  amount ; there  has  been  no 
increase  of  population,  and  though  the  rail- 
ways have  caused  a development  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  it  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  expenditure.  According  to  high 
authorities,  India  is  every  year  poorer  and 
poorer.  The  land  tax  is  a burden  so  great 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  docs  not  al- 
ways enable  a cultivator  to  obtain  the  com- 
monest necessities  for  himself  and  family, 


and  the  condition  of  the  day-laborer  is  pitiful 
in  the  extreme.  The  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple are  in  a condition  of  the  most  wretched 
poverty,  waut  in  all  its  forms  stares  you 
constantly  iu  the  face,  aud  the  only  way  for 
a traveller  in  India  to  escape  the  sight  of  it 
is  to  sail  away  to  some  other  land.  Of  all 
the  countries  on  the  globe  I have  ever  vis- 
ited, India  is  the  one  I least  care  to  see 
again,  aud  largely  for  the  reason  given  in 
the  preceding  sentence.  In  two  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  great  peninsula  I 
saw  people  dying  of  famine,  aud  their  gaunt 
and  haggard  forms  rise  before  me  all  too 
ofteu  to  make  memory  an  unalloyed  pleas- 
ure. That  India  has  reached  the  highest 
point  of  taxation  is  loudly  proclaimed  by 
both  native  and  English  residents,  aud  not 
a few  Englishmen  predict  her  bankruptcy 
before  many  years  shall  have  rolled  away. 

A great  portion  of  the  natives  are  indif- 
ferent to  the  foreign  rule,  and  some  are 
warmly  in  favor  of  it,  especially  those  who 
hold  offices  of  greater  or  less  importance, 
and  receive  a revenue  from  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  I think  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  there  is  great  hostility  to  the  Brit- 
ish authority,  and  if  the  way  wero  open  to 
a revolt,  with  a promise  of  success,  it  would 
be  speedily  forth-coming.  Several  of  the 
native  princes,  still  occupying  their  thrones, 
maintain  armies  of  their  own  which  are  re- 
garded with  no  friendly  eye  by  the  govern- 
ment. Numerically,  at  least  on  paper,  these 
annies  are  stronger  than  the  whole  British 
force,  native  and  foreign,  but  their  equip- 
ment, organization,  and  discipline  are  far 
inferior,  so  that  they  are  not  considered  for- 
midable. The  most  important  of  these  na- 
tive forces  are  those  of  Siudia  and  the  Ni- 
zam ; both  these  rulers  are  on  the  best  of 
terms,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  with  the 
British.  Sindia,  who  holds  the  rank  of  gen- 
eral, has  ottered  his  army  to  the  government 
for  a Russian  or  an  Afghan  war.  Many  of 
the  smaller  rulers  are  not  so  well  disposed, 
and  are  only  held  in  check  because  they 
know  that  insubordination  would  take  away 
what  little  power  they  possess.  That  there 
is  au  under-current  of  hostility  I had  va- 
rious opportunities  of  knowing.  Several 
times  I had  conversations  with  native  gen- 
tlemen— some  of  them  the  result  of  intro- 
ductions by  English  residents — which  were 
far  from  complimentary  to  the  rulers  of  the 
laud.  In  these  instances,  which  I can  not 
specify  without  violation  of  confidence  ei- 
ther asked  or  tacitly  implied,  the  list  of 
grievances  included  the  enormous  taxation, 
arbitrary  enactments  of  an  oppressive  char- 
acter, national  and  individual  arrogance, 
together  with  other  things  more  sentiment- 
al than  practical.  The  English  in  India 
leave  no  doubt  to  exist  that  they  are  the 
ruling  race,  and  the  meanest  tramp  among 
them  considers  himself  of  more  importance 
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and  better  by  blood  and  birth  than  the 
highest  native  prince.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  natives  should  chafo  under  the 
yoke,  especially  when  they  in  turn  consider 
themselves  the  superiors  iu  point  of  race 
and  religion,  and  boast  an  autiquity  far  be- 
yond that  of  the  invader.  Your  servant 
who  will  not  touch,  through  fear  of  pollu- 
tion, the  food  you  eat,  can  not  hold  you  in 
great  respect. 

The  sea  bounds  India  on  the  west  and 
south  and  on  a part  of  the  east,  so  that 
there  is  little  probability  of  a c nan  go  of 
boundary  in  those  directions.  But  on  the 
north  it  is  quite  another  thing,  and  the  rec- 
tification of  the  frontier  is  an  occurrence  of 
no  remarkable  rarity.  The  case  of  the  farm- 
er who  coveted  44  all  the  land  that  joined 
him”  comes  to  mind  when  we  think  of  Brit- 
ish policy  iu  Iudia,  just  as  it  has  sometimes 
been  suggested  by  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  toward  Mexico  and  Canada.  “Mani- 
fest destiny”  is  as  much  English  as  Ameri- 
can, and  means  the  same  on  either  side  of 
the  world.  There  is  less  of  cant  and  hypoc- 
risy with  us  than  with  the  English:  an 
American  says  we  want  this  or  that  terri- 
tory because  it  would  be  a good  thing  to 


have,  while  John  Bull  never  wearies  of 
talking  of  the  mission  of  Euglund  in  the 
East  to  carry  civilization  and  Christianity 
to  benighted  lauds,  and  extend  the  bless- 
iugs  of  commerce.  But  the  blessings  afore- 
said result  in  putting  money  into  John’s 
pocket  and  taking  it  away  from  those  whom 
he  seeks  to  beuefit.  Iu  the  interests  of  civ- 
ilization he  does  not  hesitate  to  make  war 
upon  people  who  prefer  to  remain  undis- 
turbed, and  to  scatter  the  blessings  of  com* 
merce  he  invades  China,  captures  her  fair- 
est city,  and  compels  her  government  to 
rescind  an  edict  against  the  importation  of 
a poison  that  was  kiiliug  many  thousands 
of  its  subjects  every  year.  44  It  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  us  to  have  a market 
for  our  opium,”  said  au  Englishman  with 
whom  I once  discussed  the  opium  war; 
“Iudia  would  have  become  bankrupt  with- 
out it,  and  we  could  not  allow  China  to 
close  her  ports  against  the  drug.  That’s 
the  whole  case.”  The  result  of  my  obser- 
vation in  the  East  is  that  it  was  the  whole 
case,  and  that  the  great  44  mission”  of  Eng- 
land is  based  upon  a philanthropy  that  has 
its  beginning  (and  most  of  its  ending)  at 
home. 


YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Roderick  jardine  was  not,  i hope, 

a worse  young  fellow  than  most  others 
of  his  age,  or  less  soft-hearted.  Yet  when 
he  had  fairly  bade  good-by  to  his  good,  tear- 
ful mother — who,  ho  knew  well,  would  do 
any  thing  in  the  world  for  him,  except  let 
him  do  what  he  felt  was  best  for  himself — 
this  parting  once  over,  he  breathed  more 
freely  than  he  had  done  for  many  weeks. 
The  fogs  of  Richerden  were  behind  him,  and 
before  him  was  la  belle  France , with  its  sun- 
shiny climate  and  its  light-hearted  people, 
who  seem  to  take  life  so  much  easier  than 
we  do.  He,  with  his  Celtic  blood,  also  liked 
to  enjoy  life ; and  whenever  he  crossed  the 
Channel  he  felt,  what  Anglo-Saxons  seldom 
do  feel — for  there  is  a great  mystery  iu  kin- 
ship of  race — a hearty  sympathy  for  that 
sweet  French  politeness,  that  bright  open- 
air  existence,  with  its  simple  feeding,  its 
innocent  amusements,  above  all,  its  kiudly 
gayety.  His  heart  seemed  to  open  at  the 
first  clatter  of  French  tongues  on  Calais 
pier,  the  first  gleam  of  clear  French  sun- 
shine down  the  long,  level,  poplar-bordered 
roads,  the  first  sight  of  those  queer,  heavy- 
looking carts,  with  the  huge  Norman  horses, 
and  the  blue-bloused  Norman  peasant  stol- 
idly following. 

44  How  nice  to  be  really  in  France  again !” 
thought  he,  with  a sigh  of  relief — happily 


unheard  by  the  good  mother,  driving  in  her 
splendid  carriage  to  pay  a series  of  calls  in 
Richerden  houses,  as  handsome  and  as  dull 
os  her  own.  44  I wish  I could  stay  here — at 
Amiens,  perhaps — and  spend  the  whole  day 
in  the  lovely  cathedral.  But  I suppose  it 
is  my  duty  to  go  right  on  to  Switzerland.” 

44  Duty”  was  a rather  now  idea  iu  this 
young  man’s  life,  and  he  did  not  dislike  it — 
just  for  a change.  His  44  wild-goose  chase” 
had  resolved  itself  into  a deliberate  purpose, 
or  a9  much  so  ns  wras  possible  to  his  nature 
and  at  his  age.  He  had  not  been  to  Black- 
ball— he  hardly  knew  why,  except  that  his 
mother  had  thrown  a good  many  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  the  journey,  so  that 
perceiving  she  did  not  like  it,  he  gave  it  up. 
But  ho  had  had  a long  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Black,  the  old  factor  there,  who  knew 
all  the  family  affairs. 

From  him  Roderick  discovered  that  there 
had  been,  half  a century  back,  three  branch- 
es of  Jardines,  represented  by  Silence  Jar- 
dine, Archibald  Jardine,  and  Henry  Jardine, 
his  father.  These,  all  second  cousins,  were 
brought  up  together  at  Blackball.  Thence 
Archibald  had  suddenly  disappeared  abroad, 
taking  his  little  patrimony.  After  many 
years  he  w'as  heard  of  as  a 44  pasteur”  in 
some  Swiss  canton — no  very  great  cliango, 
he  having  been  intended  for  the  Scotch 
Church — and  he  was  said  to  be  married, 
with  a family.  But  he  had  never  revived 
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acquaintance  with  either  of  liis  cousins,  and 
what  were  his  present  circumstances,  wheth- 
er even  he  were  alive  or  dead,  nobody  knew. 

Still,  Roderick  had  argued,  to  accept  his 
own  little  inheritance  till  he  knew  his  cous- 
in needed  nothing,  was  really  impossible. 
And  though  Mrs.  Jardine  reasoned,  on  the 
other  side,  that  the  money  was  not  Archi- 
bald Jardine’s,  except  conditionally,  and  to 
search  for  him  was  like  hunting  for  a needle 
in  a hay-rick,  her  more  impulsive  and  roman- 
tic son  decided  that  Archibald  Jardine  must 
be  found,  and  he,  Roderick,  was  the  man  to 
find  him.  Nor  was  it  so  very  impossible, 
seeing  that  Switzerland — Protestant  Switz- 
erland— is  not  such  a very  large  extent  of 
country,  and  the  name  was  peculiar;  also, 
by  all  accounts,  the  man  himself  was  pecul- 
iar too — very  clever,  very  eccentric,  likely 
to  have  made  his  mark  wherever  he  settled. 

“ I’ll  find  him,  mother,  if  he  is  to  bo  found,” 
Roderick  had  cried,  considerably  excited  by 
the  quest.  It  gave  him,  as  he  had  said,  some- 
thing to  do,  and  (as  ho  did  not  say,  being  lit- 
tle given  to  self-oxaminatiou)  the  pleasure 
was  intensified  by  its  being  a kindly  thing 
to  do.  “ A few  hundreds  don’t  matter  to  me, 
aud  may  matter  to  him.  Besides,  the  thing 
amuses  me.” 

For,  cither  from  caprice,  folly,  or  a certain 
shyness  lest  they  should  discover  feelings  in 
him  which  they  could  not  understand,  and 
might  only  laugh  at,  he  never  pretended  to 
his  family  that  he  had  any  interest  in  life 
beyond  amusement.  His  sisters  thought 
Roderick  the  most  unpractical  fellow  alive ; 
aud  his  mother  expressed  the  utmost  aston- 
ishment to  see  him  fulfill  his  duty  iif  arran- 
ging all  business  matters  connected  with 
Miss  Jardine’s  will — doing  all  that  was  ne- 
cessary, and  even  a little  more. 

Was  this,  perhaps,  because  in  so  doing  he 
had  found  something  to  interest  him,  and 
deeply  too  ? — the  secret  of  a life  which,  out- 
side, appeared  a mere  invalid  existence,  idle 
and  useless,  but  underneath  was  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  pathetic  lives  the  young 
man  had  ever  dreamed  of ; wholly  unselfish 
aud  self-devoted — busy,  active,  filled  up  to 
the  last  with  thoughtful  care  for  others; 
finally  going  home,  out  of  the  empty  world 
— and  not  sorry  to  go  home. 

“ I wonder,”  thought  Roderick,  as  he  look- 
ed at  the  diamond  ring,  which,  though  it 
was  a lady’s  riug,  he  determined  always  to 
wear  till  he  could  discover  some  fair  lady  to 
give  it  to — “ I wonder  if  I shall  ever  find 
such  a woman  to  love  me — a second  Silence 
Jardine  T” 

Ah,  foolish  fellow!  it  was  always  some- 
body’s loving  him  that  ho  thought  about. 
He  forgot  that  the  great  strength  of  the 
knights  of  old  was  that  they  loved  actively, 
not  passively.  They  chose  some  noble  lady, 
worshipped  and  served  her,  fought  for  her, 
and  won  her.  The  man  who  has  will  to 


choose,  courage  to  wiu,  and  faithfulness  to 
keep  is  almost  unknown  in  modem  chival- 
ry. As  rare,  alas!  is  the  woman  who  de- 
serves to  be  thus  adored. 

Roderick  sat  meditating  in  this  wise,  not 
in  the  crowded  Paris  railway,  but  in  the 
empty  carriage  between  Dijon  and  Pontar- 
lier,  where,  in  the  dim  dawn  of  the  winter 
morning,  he  found  himself  on  the  boundary 
of  Switzerland — a country  which  ho  had 
never  yet  seen.  And,  spite  of  all  his  notion 
of  “ duty,”  he  was  conscious  of  a lurking 
pleasure  in  being  thus  forced  by  “ business” 
to  realize  the  dream  of  his  life,  and  see  the 
Alps  for  the  first  time. 

As  the  sun  rose  and  the  morning  bright- 
ened— one  of  those  glorious  days  of  St.  Mar- 
tin’s summer  which  make  all  mountainous 
regions  look  so  lovely — Roderick  felt  him- 
self growing  strangely  excited.  The  coun- 
try was  not  unlike  his  native  Scotland,  only 
with  the  picturesque  Swiss  cottages  dotted 
here  and  there.  From  either  window  he 
looked  out  on  green  hill-sides  and  pleasant 
glens,  with  dancing  burns  at  the  bottom,  just 
as  if  he  had  been  at  home. 

“How  my  father  would  have  liked  this!” 
he  said  to  himself,  and  sat  on  the  arm  of  the 
carriage  seat,  watching  with  the  eagerness 
of  a very  boy — what  was  he  but  a boy  still  f 
— for  the  first  glimpse  of  those  “ eternal 
snows”  which  travellers  rave  about,  and 
painters  paint,  and  poets  sing  of,  and  which 
he  was  half  iuclined  to  fear  would  be  a great 
“take  in,”  after  all.  Ay,  even  when  be 
found  himself  dashing  through  the  finest  bit 
of  railway  journey  he  had  ever  experienced 
— the  magnificent  Vai  de  Travers. 

Every  body  knows  that  pass  through  the 
Jura  Mountains,  where  you  dart  in  and  out 
of  about  a dozen  tunnels,  catching  between 
whiles  gleams  of  the  ravine,  the  wildest 
Roderick  had  ever  seen,  a hill-side  sloping 
up  to  the  very  sky,  one  mass  of  trees — 
chiefly  fir  and  oak — whose  vivid  greous  and 
yellows  glowed  in  the  clear  suushiue ; aud 
a river  boiling  below,  all  spray  and  foam, 
whirling  round  gray  rocks  in  frantic  eddies, 
and  with  a noise  that  was  heard  oven  above 
the  puffing  locomotive  — nature  battling 
with  civilization,  and  almost  winning  in  the 
fight. 

Still,  how  grand  it  was ! — every  moment 
presenting  a new  picture,  all  the  finer,  per- 
haps, that  it  was  so  momentary.  Roderick 
could  hardly  draw  his  breath  for  pleasure, 
and  for  the  vague  sense  that  we  have  iu 
youth  of  “something  going  to  happen” — 
some  strange,  sweet  lifting  of  the  curtain  of 
the  future,  some  passionate  entering  iuto  an 
unknown,  delicious  world. 

And  when  gradually  the  scene  grew  tamer, 
the  huge  walls  of  the  pass  seemed  to  lower, 
aud  the  narrow  glimpse  of  blue  sky  over- 
head to  widen,  his  heart  beat,  his  lips  quiv- 
ered ; he  strained  his  eyes  to  see  every  thing 
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that  could  bo  seen — above  all,  to  catch  the 
first  glimpse  of  what  he  surely  must  be  near- 
ing— the  lake  of  Neuchatel. 

Yes,  there  it  was,  no  mistake  about  it ; a 
long,  wide,  calm  blue  water,  like  an  inland 
sea;  and  beyond  it,  in  an  almost  endless 
wavy  line,  every  indentation  of  which  was 
as  perfect  as  if  drawn  with  a pencil,  rose,  or 
rather  lay — for  they  were  too  distant  to  be 
more  than  mere  outlines  in  the  horizon — 
the  great  white  Alps. 

Though  he  was  quite  alone — or  rather  be- 
cause he  w as  alone,  or  he  would  certainly  not 
have  made  such  a fool  of  himself — Roder- 
ick sprang  to  his  feet  with  a cry  of  pleasure 
— pleasure  so  keen  that  it  even  made  the 
tears  come  into  his  eyes.  No  such  sight, 
visionary  yet  real,  now  yet  infinitely  beau- 
tiful, had  ever  yet  burst  upon  his  eyes — eyes 
so  like  his  father’s,  dreamy,  tender,  pas- 
sionate, intense — eyes  which  from  babyhood 
had  seemed  to  foretell  the  whole  story  of 
the  coming  life.  If  his  father,  if  any  one 
who  loved  him,  could  have  seen  them  now, 
as  he  watched  the  scene  before  him,  at  once 
a revelation  and  a prophecy ! Roderick 
could  not  say  why,  but  he  felt  as  a young 
man  would  feel  at  the  first  sight  of  the  face 
of  his  first  love. 

But  few  youug  men  have  a first  love,  the 
thing  having  been  already  frittered  away 
iuto  half  a dozen  foolish  fancies  or  flirta- 
tions, and  fewer  still  have  love  at  first  sight. 
So  I doubt  not  Roderick  will  be  much  laugh- 
ed at,  as  he  was  conscious  he  would  have 
been  at  home.  The  one  person  w'ho  had 
never  laughed  at  him,  who  despised  no 
harmless  bit  of  sentiment,  and  who  hated 
nothing  but  what  was  mean  and  base — his 
father — was  away.  Grown  man  as  the  son 
was,  he  gulped  down  a sob,  almost  like  a 
girl’s,  to  think  of  the  face  which  here  he 
would  involuntarily  have  turned  to  to  read 
in  it  the  reflection  of  his  own  delight — the 
dear  face  which  on  earth  he  should  see  no 
more. 

Thus  with  a sacred  sadness  that  was 
scarcely  pain,  he  found  himself  nearing  the 
little  town  which  he  had  often  heard  about 
and  traced  in  maps;  nay,  he  once  remem- 
bered getting  the  “tawse”  on  his  hand  be- 
cause, being  one  of  those  gentle  lads  who 
can  be  very  obstinate  sometimes,  lie  would 
persist  in  calling  it  “ Noufchatel”  instead 
of  u Neuchatel.”  Ho  had  not  laughed  then, 
but  he  laughed  now  at  the  recollection. 
Long  afterward,  how  strange  it  all  seemed! 

The  lovely  day  had  faded  a little ; never- 
theless, having  settled  himself  at  the  hotel, 
Roderick  started  out  again  to  see  if  his  be- 
loved Alps  were  still  “ d6con verts,”  though 
the  “ colorization,”  which  the  gar^on  in- 
formed him  only  happened  sometimes,  did 
not  seem  likely  to  happen  this  sunset.  Still, 
he  got  a map  and  tried  to  find  out  the  out- 
line of  the  mountains,  from  Mont  Blanc  at 
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the  one  end  to  the  Bernese  Alps  on  the  oth- 
er, before  they  quite  melted  into  mist,  as 
they  did  soon  melt,  and  the  lake  too.  But 
he  had  seen  them — seen  the  Alps,  and  he 
felt  as  if  he  had  not  been  so  happy  for  years. 

He  had  to  hive  all  his  happiness  for  pri- 
vate consumption  during  four  of  the  wettest 
of  days.  Never,  even  in  his  own  pluvious 
land,  had  Roderick  seen  such  a deluge  as 
that  which  shortly  swept  down  upon  the 
poor  little  town  hour  after  hour.  It  was 
useless  to  grumble  or  scold  y so  he  sat,  laugh- 
ing at  Iiis  misfortune,  or  at  the  hapless 
Neuchatellerois  who  went  meekly  paddling 
through  the  flooded  streets.  Once  or  twice 
he  himself  sallied  out  and  took  a melan- 
choly wander  by  the  lake -side,  peering 
hopelessly  into  that  abyss  of  gray  mist  be- 
yond which  bad  gleamed  such  a lovely  vis- 
ion ; but  he  soon  came  back  again,  and 
lounged  in  the  dreary  salon,  smothering  un- 
der tlie  close  air  of  the  heated  Swiss  stoves, 
trying  to  read  a few  stray  volumes  of  the 
Tauclinitz  Library,  and  to  persuade  himself 
be  was  not  a very  great  fool  for  Laving  vis- 
ited Switzerland  in  November,  attempting 
vainly  to  do  what  any  lawyer’s  clerk  could 
have  done  equally  well,  perhaps  better. 

For  be  bad  only  been  able  to  catch  one 
clew  whereby  he  might  find  his  cousin. 
Mr.  Black,  the  Blackball  factor,  a strong 
Free-Churcbman,  had  taken  some  interest 
iu  a similar  disruption  in  the  Swiss  Church, 
and  in  one  of  the  coutroversial  writers  there- 
in, a “professeur”  or  “ pasteur,”  or  both — the 
good  man’s  ideas  on  the  subject  were  very 
misty — at  Neuchatel.  To  this  M.  Reynier, 
Roderick  brought  a letter  of  introduction, 
but  on  delivering  it  found  the  family  wero 
still  at  their  summer  retreat  in  the  Jura 
Mountains.  So  lie  decided  to  make  the  best 
of  a bad  business,  and  amuse  himself  till 
they  came  back.  He  knew  the  language — 
that  was  one  comfort — and  he  was  not  of 
the  stolid  Saxon  temperament  which  refuses 
to  take  in  any  new  ideas,  or  to  see  any  per- 
fection in  things  to  which  it  is  unaccustom- 
ed. He  was  a true  Celt,  impressionable  and 
flexible  by  nature,  ready  to  love,  quick  to 
bate,  uutil  the  experience  of  life  should 
teach  caution  in  the  one  and  tolerance  in 
the  other.  “The  world  will  go  hard  with 
you,  my  boy,”  bis  father  had  sometimes  said, 
half  tenderly,  half  peusively ; and  Roderick, 
shaking  his  black  curls,  had  only  laughed, 
afraid  of  nothing. 

Nor  was  ho  discouraged  or  afraid  now. 
In  fact,  lie  rather  enjoyed  this  dropping  from 
the  clouds — oh,  what  soaking  clouds! — iuto 
a new  place  and  new  people.  Not  so  very 
now  after  all,  for  when  on  Sunday  morning 
he  followed  the  dripping  multitude  up  the 
steep  street  which  led  to  the  cathedral — 
now  a Protestant  church — he  found  every 
thing  so  like  home  that  but  for  the  lan- 
guage he  could  have  imagiued  himself  “sit- 
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tiug  uuder”  ilia  mother’s  favorite  minister 
at  Richerden.  Only  when  the  psalm  arose, 
to  a quaint  and  beautiful  tune,  and  it  was  a 
beautiful  psalm  too,  for  he  read  it  out  of  his 
neighbor’s  book,  beginning, 

“Grand  Dieu,  nous  te  louons,  nous  t’adorons,  Sei- 
gneur,” 

it  contrasted  favorably  with  the  nasal 
hymns  which  so  tormented  him  in  Scotland. 
It  was  sung  not  badly,  especially  by  one 
pure  high  soprano  a few  seats  behind,  a 
voice  so  good  that  ho  vainly  tried  to  catch 
sight  of  the  singer ; and  in  its  sweet  musical 
French  it  seemed  to  express  what  he  missed 
so  often  at  homo — the  sense  of  cheerfuluess 
in  religion.  To  the  last  verse, 

“Nous  n’esperons,  O Dlen,  qu’en  ta  grande  bont6: 

Tu  seul  peut  nous  aider  dans  notre  adversity. 

Reudro  nos  jours  lieureux  et  notre  Arne  contente,” 

the  invisible  singer  behind  gave  such  a pa- 
thos that  it  went  right  to  his  heart.  The 
young  man,  called  often  “ irreligious”  by  his 
mother,  because  his  religion  lay  very  deep 
down,  longed  earnestly  for  those  jours  hen- 
reux}  that  dm e contente , and  wondered  if  by 
any  means  ho  could  attain  to  the  like — he, 
all  alone,  with  nobody  to  help  him  to  be 
good,  hundreds  ready  to  allure  him  to  be 
bad. 

It  was  a small  thing,  one  of  those  trifling 
incidents  which  befall  us  all — only  some  of 
us  note  them  and  others  do  not — but  long 
afterward  he  remembered  it  with  a strange 
solemnity,  like  a person  who,  believing  he 
was  walking  his  own  way,  on  his  own  feet, 
finds  out  that  hands  unseen,  unfclt,  have 
been  leading  him  all  the  while. 

Plunging  back  through  the  muddy  streets 
“home” — what  a ridiculous  word! — to  the 
dreary  hotel,  Roderick  made  up  his  mind  to 
give  one  day’s  more  chance  to  the  weather, 
and  to  the  absent  Professeur  Reynier,  upon 
whom,  and  his  famillc  channante,  the  gar- 
yon  dilated  enthusiastically ; for  every  body 
seemed  to  know  every  body  in  this  innocent 
little  town.  If  on  the  morrow  it  did  not 
cease  raining,  and  some  token  did  not  come 
in  answer  to  his  letter  and  card,  Roderick 
resolved  to  change  liis  quarters,  and  try 
“fresh  woods  and  pastures  new,”  take,  in 
short,  to  pleasure  instead  of  duty,  and  pur- 
sue the  search  after  this  vague  distant  cousin 
no  more. 

But  next  day  in  rising,  behold  I a change. 
And  such  a change ! 

The  mist  had  entirely  lifted  off  from  the 
lake.  Its  wide  bosom  lay,  still  gray,  but 
motionless  and  clear  in  the  soft  dawn.  And 
beyond,  their  intense  purple  sharply  distinct 
against  the  bright  amber  of  the  sky,  was  the 
long  line  of  Alps.  Through  one  deep  inden- 
tation, between  the  Jungfrau  and  the  Fen- 
sterhom,  the  sun  was  slowly  rising,  dyeing 
tbe8nows  rose-color,  and  then,  as  he  mount- 
ed above  the  cleft,  pouring  a sudden  stream 
of  light  right  across  the  lake,  that  “gold- 


en path  of  rays,”  which  always  feels  like  a 
bridge  whereon  delivered  souls  might  walk, 
they  to  us  or  we  to  them — those  that  on 
earth  we  see  no  more. 

Roderick,  as  he  gazed,  was  conscious  of 
the  same  sensation  which  had  come  over 
him  a few  -days  before,  that  intuition  of 
approaching  fate — bliss  or  bale — which  by 
those  who  have  it  not  is  esteemed  mere  fan- 
cy, aud  supremely  ridiculous ; and  even  those 
who  have  it  have  need  to  be  rather  afraid 
of  it,  just  as  a very  imaginative  person  would 
be  less  in  fear  of  the  ghosts  he  beheld  than 
of  the  ghosts  he  created. 

“ Absit  omen,”  murmured  Roderick,  as  hav- 
ing stood  iu  an  ecstasy  watching  the  gor- 
geous sunrise,  he  saw  it  melt  into  common 
daylight,  as  all  sunrises  do,  in  November  es- 
pecially. A dull  rainy  mist  began  once 
more  to  gather  on  the  distant  peaks.  “ An- 
other wet  day,  after  all.  Riclierdeu  itself 
could  not  be  worse  than  this.  Shall  I go 
home  again  f ” 

Bnt  it  was  so  ignominious  to  go  home, 
having  done  nothing,  seen  nothing,  that  lie 
thought  he  would  make  an  effort  at  least  to 
get  to  Berne  and  back  before  the  short  day 
closed.  And  descending,  beside  his  solitary 
plate  at  the  dreary  table-d’hflte  breakfast 
he  found  a letter,  the  daintiest,  most  polite- 
ly worded  billet,  inviting  him,  in  the  name 
of  M.  le  Professeur  and  Madame  Iieynier, 
to  pass  the  evening  at  their  house. 

“ Six  o’clock,  and  a soiree ! What  simple 
folk  they  must  be  here !” 

But,  fiuding  lie  could  be  back  in  time,  lie 
accepted  the  invitation  in  his  very  best 
French,  and  started  off  to  the  railway  sta- 
tion, on  liis  little  bit  of  solitary  sight-seeing. 

No  one  shared  his  carriage — abroad  there 
is  a saying  that  nobody  travels  first-class 
except  fools  and  Englishmen — so  ho  ad- 
mired all  alone  the  picturesque  country 
which  skirts  the  long  chain  of  lakes;  very 
comfortable,  but  just  a trifle  dull.  Not  that 
Roderick  disliked  his  own  company ; on  the 
contrary,  ho  preferred  it  to  that  of  most 
people  he  met ; but  he  had  had  so  much  of 
it  lately.  It  would  have  been  rather  pleas- 
ant to  have  somebody  to  whom  lie  could 
say  that  Berne  was  a most  curious  old  town, 
with  whom  ho  could  have  thrown  buns  to 
the  bears,  those  important  personages,  “ ren- 
tiers” on  theirown  account ; still  better,  when 
inquiring  his  way  to  the  Terrasse,  aud  find- 
ing the  view  hopeless,  the  mountains  being 
again  “ converts,”  he  had  to  content  himself 
with  admiring  the  river  which  flows  below 
it,  circling  the  pretty  town  like  a tender 
arm.  Still  more  would  he  have  liked  some- 
body, any  body,  beside  him  with  whom  he 
could  lean  over  the  low  wall  and  argue 
about  the  sensations  of  the  man  on  horse- 
back w'ho  leaped  down — Heaven  knows  how 
many  feet — without  being  killed ; and  what 
sort  of  sermons  he  preached,  since,  the  iu- 
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scription  says,  ho  at  once  entered  the  Church, 
and  was  a minister  in  it  for  many  years. 

“Suppose  I,  Roderick  Jardine,  were  to 
jump  down  now,  just  to  feel  a sensation,  or 
create  oue — Folly !” 

And  laughing  at  himself  and  his  inordi- 
nate vexation  at  the  dull  gray  day,  the  mis- 
erable mountains,  the  solitude,  every  thing, 
he  went  to  feed  at  a restaurant,  and  lounge 
away  the  time  till  the  return  train. 

Just  before  it  started,  by  a sudden  impulse, 
hoping  against  hope,  he  walked  back  to  the 
Terrasse,  and  turned  a last  look  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  mountains.  One  instant — 
one  wonderful,  bewildering  instant — and 
then — 

“ If,  after  death,  I open  my  eyes  in  para- 
dise, I know,  I feel,  it  will  look  like  that.” 

Such  was  the  thought  which  passed 
through  Roderick's  mind — the  only  thought, 
for  every  feeling  was  absorbed  into  mere 
gazing — drinking  in  through  eyes  and  soul 
a vision  utterly  undescribable  to  those  who 
have  never  seen  it. 

The  Jungfrau  in  the  sunset,  spiritualized 
by  a clear  amber  glory  till  it  resembles 
nothing  earthly,  only  that  New  Jerusalem 
“coming  down  from  heaven  like  a bride 
prepared  for  her  husband” — Roderick  gazed 
and  gazed,  almost  out  of  himself  with  ec- 
stasy, thinking  of  nothing,  seeing  nothing, 
though  there  was  a little  group  beside  him 
gazing  too.  But  he  never  noticed  them,  till, 
stepping  backward,  he  came  against  some- 
body, and  said,  “Pardon,  madame” — then 
turned  and  saw  it  was  no  madame  at  all — 
mademoiselle. 

She  had  not  observed  him — not  in  the 
least.  Her  eyes  too  were  fixed  upon  the 
mountains  in  entire  absorption — large,  calm, 
blue,  almost  English  eves.  And  her  short 
curly  fair  hair  might  have  been  English  too. 
But  when  at  the  second  “ Pardon”  she  turn- 
ed, there  was  an  unmistakable  foreign  grace 
in  her  slight  acknowledgment.  She  and 
her  companion,  an  older  lady,  exchanged  a 
word  or  two,  but  it  was  Freuch,  spoken  with 
the  purest  of  accents.  So  if  Roderick  had 
any  hope  of  finding  a country-woman,  it 
faded  out  at  once. 

Faded — as  the  lovely  vision  of  the  Jung- 
frau and  Fensterliorn  already  had  begun  to 
fade.  Yet  still  the  little  group  stood  silently 
gazing,  in  a common  sympathy.  Roderick 
never  looked  even  at  his  young  neighbor,  un- 
til, suddenly  turning,  their  eyes  met.  Both 
were  full  of  tears. 

11  At  the  first  sight 
They  have  changed  eyes.” 

People  dispute  this  truth,  and  yet  it  is  a 
truth  to  some  people,  and  under  some  cir- 
cumstances. 

Startled  to  a degree  that  almost  annoyed 
him — bowing  instinctively,  and  then  blush- 
ing deeply  to  think  that  he  had  done  so,  that 
he  had  taken  such  a liberty  with  any  stran- 


ger lady,  Roderick  hurried  away,  having,  in- 
deed, waited  so  long  that  his  swift  young  feet 
and  the  happy  tardiness  of  Swiss  railways 
alone  saved  him  from  losing  his  train  and 
the  Reyuier  soirde. 

“ But  I will  come  back  to  Berne  to-mor- 
row,” thought  ho.  “ It  is  a far  prettier  town 
than  Neuchatel ; and — I wonder  if  she  is  a 
Bernoise  ? I wonder  if  I shall  ever  see  her 
face  again  f” 

Just  then — was  it  possible  T — in  the  dim 
light  a gray  gown  passed  him  and  slipped 
into  a third-class  carriage.  And  he  had  an 
impression  that  she  wore  a gray  gown. 

“Nonsense!” — laughing  at  himself  as  he 
lounged  back  in  his  luxurious  “wagon.” 
“ A creature  like  that  couldn’t  possibly  trav- 
el third-class.” 

So  he  tried  to  forget  her,  and  think  only 
of  the  Jungfrau;  then,  secondarily,  of  the 
means  he  must  take  to  interest  M.  Reynier 
in  his  search  for  Archibald  Jardine,  in 
whom,  it  must  be  confessed,  his  own  inter- 
est was  fast  dying  out.  Any  thing  tedious, 
or  dull,  or  unpleasant,  was  so  new  to  him. 
He  did  not  appreciate  it  at  all. 

The  train  being  late,  be  bad  only  jnst  time 
to  dart  out  and  fly  to  his  hotel  to  dress  for 
the  evening. 

He  was  not  a fop — this  foolish  young 
Roderick — but  he  was  just  a trifle  of  a dan- 
dy ; that  is,  he  liked  to  dress  well,  and  was 
particular  about  minute  points  of  costnme. 
And  when  dressed  he  was  a goodly  young 
fellow  to  look  at.  Even  the  gar^on,  who 
smiled  secretly  at  his  ordering  a voiture  for 
a course  of  a street’s  length  to  M.  ReynieFs, 
gave  an  approving  glance  to  “ ce  monsieur 
Anglais.” 

It  is  so  much  the  fashion  to  make  one’s 
hero  grumpy,  middle-aged,  boorish,  plain — 
always  snubbing  the  heroine,  and  all  the 
more  adored  by  her — that  I quite  hesitate 
to  confess  how,  when  Roderick  descended 
from  his  most  unnecessary  equipage,  in  com- 
plete evening  dress,  with  diamond  studs  and 
daintily  tiuted  gloves,  he  was  the  very  op- 
posite of  this  rather  unpleasant  personage. 
He  had  a fine  face  and  a graceful  figure,  a 
bearing  that  was  “ every  inch  the  gentle- 
man,” and  manners — well,  lie  could  not 
have  said  a harsh  or  discourteous  word  to 
a woman — any  woman,  high  or  low,  ugly  or 
pretty,  j’oung  or  old — for  his  life ! Thus  he 
appeared  as  lie  entered  the  salon  of  M.  le 
Professeur  Reynier. 

It  was  very  dimly  lighted,  with  shaded 
lamps,  so  that  at  first  Roderick  distinguish- 
ed nothing;  then  he  became  aware  of  a 
gray-haired  gentleman,  a matronly  lady, 
and  a cloud  of  young  people  of  different 
ages,  down  to  qnite  small  children;  of  a 
courteous  and  kindly  reception,  and  of  pass- 
ing into  a salle  d manger , where  was  laid  ont 
a simple  but  abundant  meal,  corresponding 
to  the  “ hungry  tea”  of  Scotch  habit.  Every 
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thing,  indeed,  was  extremely  simple — but  so 
pretty ! from  the  shiny  parquet  floor  to  the 
tastefully  decorated  table,  with  its  dainty 
china,  flowers,  and  fruit.  One  missed  a lit- 
tle the  bright  English  fire ; and  the  stove 
gave  a certain  closeness  to  the  room — a 
sense  of  warm  darkness,  which,  however, 
was  not  unpleasant;  there  was  a sort  of 
mystery  about  it,  and  youth  likes  mystery. 
Roderick  glanced  round  him  at  the  party, 
evidently  quite  a family  party.  There  was 
no  occasion  whatever  for  the  diamond  studs 
and  light  gloves,  which  he  ardently  wished 
he  had  never  put  on.  But,  true  to  his  Celtic 
nature,  he  began  to  accommodate  himself  to 
circumstances. 

He  had  wont  to  be  conceited  over  his 
aptitude  for  foreign  tongues,  but  when,  aft- 
er a brief  pause  in  deference  to  the  English 
guest,  conversation  rolled  back  like  a tide, 
he  felt  himself  completely  drowned  in  the 
flood  of  French — bright,  lively,  impulsive, 
energetic,  as  only  French  talk  can  be — dart- 
ing to  and  fro,  scintillating  around  and 
across  the  table,  at  which  he  sat  like — like 
a stone,  or  an  ass,  ho  said  to  himself — un- 
able to  make  out  a single  word. 

By-and-by,  however,  things  cleared  a lit- 
tle. That  sweet  courtesy  to  the  stranger 
which  one  always  finds  abroad  began  to 
make  the  Babel  intclligiblo ; his  host  soon 
led  him  into  conversation,  and  seeing  that 
no  one  present  attempted  a word  of  English, 
he  tried  to  get  over  his  owrn  shyness  and  do 
his  best  in  French.  Besides,  ho  soon  found 
the  great  antidote  to  shyness — self-forget- 
fulness. He  became  interested  at  once  in 
this  happy,  merry  family  circle — elder  sons 
and  their  wives,  growing -up  daughters, 
down  to  little  boys  and  girls.  Evidently 
the  old  professeur  had  his  quiver  full. 

How  he  bad  managed  to  bring  them  up 
in  this  remoto  corner  of  the  world,  as  it 
seemed  to  Roderick,  and  in  comparative 
poverty,  for  the  house  was  not  even  a house 
— Mrs.  Jardine  would  have  called  it  “ a flat” 
— and  the  one  servant  who  waited  wTas  quite 
a common  peasant  girl;  how  he  had  impart- 
ed to  them  all  that  intelligence  and  refine- 
ment, bien  instruits  as  well  as  bicn  6lev6$ — for 
they  seemed  to  bo  as  familiar  with  English 
literature  as  with  their  own — passed  the 
young  mail’s  comprehension,  the  rich  young 
man  who  had  believed  that  money  alone 
could  do  this. 

It  was  an  odd  thing,  a very  odd  thing, 
but,  dropping  down  as  if  from  the  clouds 
upon  this  little  town,  which  a week  ago  wras 
to  him  a mere  dot  on  the  map,  he  felt  him- 
self quite  at  home  there — he,  a Cambridge 
man  and  a man  of  fortune — more  at  home 
than  he  had  done  in  Rieherden  society  ail 
his  days.  And  when,  re-entering  the  salon , 
he  found  there  a few  other  guests,  scarcely 
visible  in  the  dim  light,  he  was  introduced 
expressly  to  a “ Meess  Somebody  from  Edin- 


bourg,”  who  responded  with  painful  blush- 
es in  the  broadest  of  Scotch  accents,  he 
heartily  wished  his  owu  country -people 
were — well,  that  they  were  all  safe  at  home! 

“And  here,  monsieur,”  continued  his  host, 
leading  him  up  to  another  lady,  middle-aged 
— “ here  is  one  of  our  best  friends,  though 
but  newly  settled  near  us,  who  I doubt  not 
will  have  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with 
you  in  your  own  tongue — Monsieur  Arond 
— Madame ” 

Roderick  was  so  amused  by  the  trans- 
formation of  his  own  name  that  he  scarcely 
caught  the  lady’s,  but  he  was  too  shy  still 
either  to  correct  the  one  or  inquire  about 
the  other. 

“ M.  Reynier  is  very  polite,”  said  his  neigh- 
bor, still  speaking  in  French.  “But  he  for- 
gets that  it  is  my  daughter  who  knows  Eng- 
lish so  well;  her  papa  took  the  greatest 
pains  to  teach  her.  For  me — I was  always 
too  busy  and  too  stupid.  Besides” — with  a 
slight  sigh,  which  directed  Roderick's  at- 
tention from  the  gentle  face  to  the  widow’s 
mourning,  though  not  exactly  “weeds” — 
“my  husband  loved  French  best.  It  wras 
the  language  of  liis  adopted  country.” 

“He  wras  not  Swiss  born,  thenf”  asked 
Roderick,  sitting  down  by  her.  She  was 
neither  beautiful  nor  even  pretty — never 
could  have  been;  but  there  was  a great 
charm  in  her  manner — a mixture  of  Freuch 
grace  and  Swiss  earnestness  — which  at- 
tracted him  much. 

“ No,  monsieur,  he  was  English,  or  rath- 
er Scotch,  naturalized  here.  My  daughter !” 
— but  no  translation  can  express  the  tender 
intonation  of  that  word  ma  fille — “ will  you 
come  and  tell  this  gentleman  the  name  of 
the  place — I can  not  pronounce  it — where 
your  dear  papa  was  born  f” 

Roderick’s  gaze  followed  madame’s  to  a 
tall  slender  girl,  dressed,  not  like  her  moth- 
er in  black,  but  in  pure  white ; no  floppy, 
flouncy  muslin,  but  a thick  soft  woolen  ma- 
terial, up  to  the  throat  and  down  to  the 
w rists.  She  had  a small,  well  - set,  curly 
head — actual  curls,  like  a child’s — and  turn- 
ing quietly  round  she  met  him  with  those 
calm  blue  eyes,  the  very  same  eyes  which 
had  filled  with  tears  at  the  sunset  beauty 
of  the  Jungfrau ! 

Once  more  the  young  man  started,  abso- 
lutely started.  He  seemed  taken  — nay, 
clutched — by  the  very  hand  of  destiny  it- 
self. For  on  entering  the  room  he  had  look- 
ed into  every  fresh  lace  of  these  pleasaut 
Swiss  girls,  vaguely  hoping  to  find  again 
those  wonderful  blue  eyes.  They  faced  him 
now  in  entire  unconsciousness,  and  with  a 
direct  child-like  simplicity  corresponding 
with  the  childish  curls. 

“ Mamma,”  she  said,  bowing  to  the  stran- 
ger a grave,  dignified,  self-possessed  bowy 
more  like  a young  Englishwoman  than  these 
timid  foreign  maidens,  “pardon.  I am  just 
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going  to  sing  with  Sophie  Reyuier ; but  I 
will  come  hack  presently,  as  M.  Reynier  de- 
sired me,  and  speak  English  with  this  gen- 
tleman, if  he  wishes  it.” 

Ho  did  not  wish  it  at  all;  he  would  infi- 
nitely have  preferred  French.  Ho  thought 
that  language,  as  she  spoke  it,  in  tones  low- 
er and  softer  than  he  had  ever  heard  before, 
sounded  like  the  tongue  of  the  angels. 

And  when,  in  the  duet,  after  Mademoiselle 
Reyqier  had  sung  a few  bars,  there  broke  in, 
like  a lark  in  the  dusk  of  the  morning,  a 
clear,  fresh  soprano — the  very  voice  he  had 
heard  behind  him  in  church — Roderick  felt 
himself  literally  trembling.  He  was  im- 
pressionable, it  was  true,  almost  as  much  so 
as  a woman  : there  was  a deal  of  the  wom- 
an in  him,  for  all  his  manliness — rather,  I 
should  say,  with  all  his  manliness,  since  the 
best  woman  has  always  somewhat  of  a man’s 
strength,  the  noblest  man  a woman's  gen- 
tleness; but  no  impressionability  could  ac- 
count for  the  delight,  nay,  the  ecstasy,  with 
which  he  listened  to  the  song. 

It  was  not  much  of  a song — the  girl’s 
voice  made  it  all ; but  when  it  ceased  he 
awoke  as  out  of  a dream,  aud  looked  round 
as  for  something  he  had  been  in  search  of 
all  his  life  long. 

She  came  forward  from  among  the  group 
of  girls — sweet,  graceful  girls  they  were,  but 
none  like  her.  She  seemed  distinct  from  any 
girl  he  had  ever  seen.  The  very  style  of  her 
dress,  so  different  from  what  he  had  left  be- 
hind in  Richerden  drawing-rooms,  caught 
his  fancy.  Instead  of  the  fashionable  ec- 
centricities of  dress  which  he  hated  so  in 
his  sisters,  were  these  simple  girlish  curls — 
natural  curls — clustering  tightly  round  her 
head,  and  these  long,  soft  lines  of  drapery, 
like  Flaxman’s  women.  In  truth,  she  might 
have  stood  just  as  she  was  for  a Penelope, 
an  Andromache. 

“ Mamma,”  she  said,  still  in  French,  and 
creeping,  French-girl  fashion,  close  to  her 
mother’s  side,  “I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
speak  English  to  monsieur,  whom  I think  1 
have  seen  before — on  the  Terrasse  at  Berne 
to-day.  It  is  he,  mamma,  who,  as  I told  you, 
did  us  the  honor  to  be  so  charmed  with  our 
beautiful  mountains.” 

Then  she,  too,  had  observed  him.  But 
she  had  come  home  and  told  the  incident  at 
once  to  her  mother.  He,  now,  could  not  have 
told  it  to  any  mortal  soul. 

“It  is  mademoiselle  who  honors  me  by 
even  a passing  remembrance,”  answered 
Roderick,  striving  hard  to  infuse  into  his 
blunt  speech — how  rude  and  blunt  it  seem- 
ed!—even  a tithe  of  her  gracious  courtesy. 
“May  I claim  yon  as  a country-woman? 
Your  father  was  English  ?” 

“No,  Scotch.  There  is  a difference,  is 
there  not  f though  I fail  to  make  mamma 
understand  it.  Papa  was  a Highlander.” 

She  said  this  in  English,  speaking  slowly,  | 


but  with  great  purity  aud  correctness,  pro- 
nouncing all  her  “ h’s”  and  “ th’s.” 

“ Mademoiselle  has  a perfect  accent ; she 
must  of  course  have  visited  our  country  f” 
said  Roderick,  eagerly. 

“ No ; I have  never  left  my  mountains.  I 
am  entirely  Swiss;  only  papa  used  some- 
times to  talk  to  me  of  Scotland,  and  tell  me 
I looked  almost  like  a Scotch  lassie.  Do  I ?” 

“ Heaven  forbid!”  the  renegade  was  near 
exclaiming,  but  contented  himself  by  ex- 
plaining in  a very  eccentric  and  confused 
manner  that  she  had  certaiuly  the  fair  hair 
and  blue  eyes  of  the  North. 

“So  had  papa;  but  he  was  little,  and  I 
am  tall — very  tall  for  a Swiss  girl.  That 
was  why  he  thought  I resembled  the  girls 
of  bis  country,  aud  especially  a cousin  bo 
bad  whom  he  loved — liked — is  not  that  the 
right  English  word? — very  much.  But  here 
I am  going  on  talking  of  ourselves  and  our 
affairs,  which  is  very  unpolite,  you  know. 
Only  wo  are  always  so  glad  to  meet  any 
English  person,  mamma  and  I.  I must  go 
and  tell  her;  she  will  be  so  pleased  that  you 
thiuk  me  a little — just  a very  little — like  my 
papa’s  country-women.” 

Ho  would  have  told  her  that  the  thing  she 
was  most  like  was  an  angel,  hut  of  course 
such  a point-blank  truth  was  quite  impos- 
sible; and,  besides,  she  had  already  flown 
away  on  her  invisible  wings  and  bid  herself 
among  the  crowd  of  ordinary  girls.  There 
was  nothing  for  him,  poor  man,  but  to  go 
and  make  love,  or  rather  politeness,  to  her 
mother  with  all  the  skill  and  the  best  French 
of  which  he  was  capable. 

“ Mademoiselle  has  a most  beautiful  voice, 
and  sings  charmingly,”  said  be  at  last. 

“ All,  monsieur  is  too  kind.  But  indeed  it 
is  true.  And  she  does  every  thing  charm- 
ingly, if  a mother  may  be  pardoned  for  say- 
ing so.  But  she  is  the  last  of  seven,  and  her 
father  is  dead.  We  are  alone  together,  she 
and  I.”  Then  suddenly  changing  in  to  bright- 
ness, “Perhaps  monsieur  is  one  of  a numer- 
ous family  t” 

“ No,  I have  only  three  sisters,  and  my  fa- 
ther too  is  dead — my  dear  father !” 

“Ah!”  with  a quick  intuition;  and  after 
a glance  at  his  face,  a kindly  hand  was  laid 
on  the  young  man’s  arm.  “But  monsieur 
has  his  mother  still  living? — and  a happy 
woman  in  possessing  him  is  Madame — Par- 
don, but  I did  not  catch  the  name.” 

“ Jardine — Roderick  Jardine.” 

The  Swiss  lady  drew  back  with  a surprise 
that  ho  could  not  have  failed  to  observe,  had 
he  not  been  wholly  preoccupied  in  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  trying  at  once  to  be  polite  to 
her,  and  to  see  and  hear  all  that  was  passing 
at  the  far  end  of  the  room. 

“Madame,  I perceive  your  danghter  is  go- 
ing to  sing  again,  and  I am  so  fond  of  music. 
May  I go  and  listen  ?” 

He  was  oft’  as  if  there  were  wires  to  his 
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feet.  Poor  fellow ! it  was  a very  bad  case, 
but  not  the  first,  nor  probably  the  last,  that 
has  happened  in  this  world. 

However,  he  maintained  his  composure 
very  creditably,  talked  courteously  to  all 
the  Demoiselles  Reynier  at  once,  turned 
over  their  pages,  examined  their  music, 
French,  Italian,  and  German,  and  at  last, 
lighting  upon  an  English  song,  asked  if  any 
of  them  sang  it. 

The  girls  all  shook  their  merry  heads, 
pointing  to  the  one  whom  he  had  not  ad- 
dressed, scarcely  even  glanced  at,  though 
he  knew  exactly  how  she  looked,  sitting 
there  at  the  piano  with  her  blue  eyes  cast 
down,  and  a faint  color,  like  a China  rose, 
on  her  soft  cheek. 

“ She  sings  it ; ask  her.” 

“Will  mademoiselle  do  me  that  honor T” 
said  Roderick,  quite  humbly,  feeling  more 
timid  than  he  had  ever  felt  in  his  life. 

“ It  is  written  for  a tenor  voice,  monsieur. 
It  is  not  a young  lady's  song.” 

“ Yet  I have  often  heard  young  ladies  sing 
it,  and  very  badly,  too” — remembering  how 
he  had  hated  it  at  Richerden  dinner  parties. 

“ Perhaps  I also — ■”  with  an  amused  look, 
which  he  answered  by  another. 

“ No,  no.  Mademoiselle  is  too  honest  to 
finish  her  sentence.  She  knows  she  could 
not  sing  very  badly.” 

“ I will  try  my  best.” 

It  was  a simple  little  song.  Most  people 
have  heard  it  “done  to  death”  in  many  a 
drawing-room — “ My  Queen.”  This  girl  saug 
it  in  her  pretty  foreign  English — not  broken 
English,  but  of  course  w ith  a slight  accent, 
which  rather  increased  the  charm ; sang  it, 
not  impetuously,  but  with  a tender  reserve, 
her  China  roses  slowly  growing  into  crimson 
ones  as  she  did  it,  till  at  last  she  seemed  to 
forget  herself  in  the  song : 

14  When  and  how  shall  I earliest  meet  her  ? 

What  are  the  .words  that  she  first  will  say  ? 

By  what  name  shall  I learn  to  greet  her? 

I know  not  now:  it  will  come  some  day. 

With  this  self-Baine  sunlight  shining  upon  her. 
Shining  down  on  her  ringlets’  sheen, 

She  is  standing  somewhere;  she  1 will  honor— 
She  that  I wait  for— my  Queen!  my  Queen! 

• •••••• 

“I  will  not  dream  of  her  tall  and  stately: 

She  that  I love  may  be  airy  and  light. 

I will  not  say  she  must  speak  sedately : 

Whatever  she  does,  it  will  Bure  be  right. 

She  may  be  humble  or  proud,  my  lady. 

Or  that  sweet  calm  which  is  just  between; 

But,  whenever  she  comes,  she  will  find  me  ready 
To  do  her  homage— my  Queen ! my  Queen ! 

44  But  she  must  be  courteous,  she  must  be  holy, 
Pure,  sweet,  and  tender,  the  girl  1 love. 

Whether  her  birth  be  humble  or  lowly 
I care  no  more  than  the  angels  above. 

And  I’ll  give  my  heart  to  my  lady’s  keeping, 

And  ever  her  strength  on  my  own  shall  lean ; 

And  the  stars  shall  fall  and  the  saintB  be  weeping 
Ere  1 cease  to  love  her— my  Queen  ! my  Queen !” 

“Thanks,”  said  Roderick  iu  English. 

It  was  a mere  word,  scarcely  audible,  the 
briefest  and  most  commonplace  acknowledg- 


ment, yet  it  seemed  to  imply  the  gratitude, 
the  benedictiou,  of  a lifetime,  given  from  the 
man  to  the  woman  whom  be  at  once  recog- 
nizes as  the  woman  sent  by  Heaven  (if  be 
has  eyes  to  see  and  strength  to  accept  and 
hold  her)  to  be  to  him  bis  “ helpmeet,”  his 
joy,  his  crown,  and  bis  salvation. 

The  feeling  was  so  sudden,  so  solemn,  so 
overpowering,  that  he  never  attempted  to 
fight  against  it.  Without  another  word  he 
withdrew  from  the  group — from  her  even ; 
indeed,  it  seemed  easier  to  watch  her  from  a 
distance  than  to  speak  to  her — and  waited 
till  the  mother  and  daughter  should  retire, 
when  he  was  determined  to  find  out  from 
M.  Reynier  all  about  them.  At  this  mo- 
ment— it  was  almost  ridiculous — be  actual- 
ly did  not  know  their  names. 

Another  half  hour — spent  Roderick  scarce- 
ly knew  how,  except  that  he  was  talking  to 
half  a dozen  people  and  watching  one  other 
person  all  the  while — and  he  saw  them  re- 
tire, passing  him  with  the  usual  distant  bow. 
He  bad  half  extended  bis  band,  Euglish 
fashion,  but  happily  drew  it  back  in  time. 

“ Au  re  voir,  monsieur,”  responded  the  moth- 
er, with  a courteous  smile ; but  the  daughter 
merely  bent  her  head  without  a word. 

“A  charming  pair,”  observed  Madame 
Reyuier,  after  they  were  gone.  “ My  hus- 
band thought  you  would  like  to  meet  them. 
Mademoiselle  speaks  English  so  well.” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“And  yet  she  has  never  quitted  Switzer- 
land. Her  father  lived  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  Alps,  a most  learned  and  amiable  man, 
but  ecceutric — decidedly  eccen trie.  He  left 
them  poor.  She  is  obliged  to  teach — to  give 
music  lessons — this  dear  Mademoiselle  Si- 
lence.” 

“ What  did  you  say  T — what  is  her  name  f' 
cried  Roderick,  feeling  all  the  blood  rushing 
to  bis  heart — to  his  face. 

“ It  is  an  English  name.  I will  call  my 
daughter  to  pronounce  it  English  fashion.” 

And  with  au  amazement  that  even  amount- 
ed to  awe,  Roderick  discovered  that  this  girl 
— the  first  girl  in  all  his  life  who  had  won 
from  him  a second  thought — was  his  cousin 
— very  distant,  but  still  a cousin,  and  anoth- 
er Silence  Jardine. 

Iu  his  Quixotic  search  he  had  done  noth- 
ing— had  almost  forgotten  what  he  meant 
to  do — yet  here  was  all  done  for  him.  With 
a feeling  as  of  a man  pursued  by  fate — blind, 
irresistible,  aud  yet  most  blessed  fate — be, 
without  asking  a single  question  more,  got 
away  as  soon  as  be  could.  Once  outside  that 
friendly  door,  and-  away  from  every  body's 
sight,  lie  rushed,  almost  staggering  as  he 
went,  dowu  to  the  water-side,  and  spent  an 
hour  there,  walking  wildly  to  and  fro  in  the 
moonlight — the  wonderful  sweet  moonlight, 
bright  as  day — which  poured  itself  in  a sil- 
ver glory  over  the  smooth  lake  and  the  sleep- 
ing town. 
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published  by  the  Signal  Service  Bureau  and 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  But  they  show 
the  dominant  feature  of  climates  very  clear- 


ly. See  how,  north  of  the  equator,  the  lines 
of  14°,  23°,  32°,  and  41°  trend  away  to  the 
northwest ; that  means  that  in  the  north- 
ern hemisphere  the  west  side  of  the  conti- 
nents is  the  warmer,  the  east  the  colder. 
Exceptions  to  the  rule  occur,  as  in  Greenland 
and  California,  but  they  are  few  in  compari- 
son to  the  cases  that  prove  it.  Even  in  the 
island  groups  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
this  rule  holds  good ; the  islands  are  cold 
upon  the  east  and  warm  upon  the  west. 

But  in  the  southern  hemisjihere  the  case 
is  reversed.  There  the  warmer  side  of  con- 
tinents and  islands  is  the  eastern.  When 
Mr.  Darwin  was  crossing  the  northern  bound- 
aries of  Patagonia  at  the  Rio  Negro  (1834),  he 
found  that  in  that  latitude,  41°  S.,  “grapes, 
figs,  olives,  oranges,  water  and  musk  melons, 
produce  abundant  fruits,”  while  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  continent  in  the  same  lati- 
tude “grapes  and  figs  are  not  common,  olives 
seldom  ripen  even  partially,  and  oranges  not 
at  all.” 

The  annexed  table,  made  up  from  several 
sources,  will  show  some  of  these  reversed 
correspondences  of  climates.  The  figures 
are  in  round  numbers,  and  are  approximate 
only. 

If  now  we  examine  good  general  charts 
of  the  ocean  currents,  the  winds,  and  the 
rains,  we  may  note  other  chief  causes  of  the 
climate  in  any  given  region ; while  others 
still,  not  to  be  forgotten  in  any  systematic 
account  of  climates,  are  tho  configuration 
and  the  exposure  of  the  given  region,  its 
continuity  with  polar  ice  or  its  separation 
from  it  by  water,  its  foresting,  and  of  course 
its  latitude  aud  its  elevation.  Let  us  look 
at  a main  feature  among  all  these — the  ef- 
fect of  the  ocean  currents. 

In  all  the  coast  climates  tho  ocean  cur- 
rents play  a leading  part,  aud  in  the  two 
great  basins  of  the  North  Atlantic  aud  the 
North  Pacific  that  part  is  the  same.  In 
each  an  ocean  stream  of  warm  water,  bring- 
ing its  heat  from  the  equatorial  regions,  re- 
volves slowly  from  left  to  right — in  the  di- 
rection of  the  hands  of  a watch,  as  that 
rotation  is  more  definitely  named.  The 
Kuro  Siwo  stream  in  the  Pacific,  the  Gulf 
Stream  in  the  Atlantic,  complete  their 
courses  in  mighty  circuits  of  about  18,000 
and  10,000  miles  respectively,  each  throw- 
ing off  warm  streams  for  thousands  of  miles 
northeastward  toward  the  polar  circle,  and 
each  discharging  itself  full  upou  the  west- 
ern shores  of  a great  continent. 

Both  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  streams 
flow  by  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Old  World 
and  the  New  respectively,  but  though  they 
pass  almost  within  bailing  distance  of  these 
shores,  they  give  the  benefit  of  their  warmth 
to  neither  coast.  In  each  case  an  unfriend- 
ly seam  of  cold  water,  working  down  from 
the  far  north,  intervenes  between  the  land 
aud  the  warm  sea  current.  Along  our  east- 
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ern  shores  this  chilly  wedge  insinuates  it- 
self as  far  to  the  southward  as  the  middle 
of  the  Florida  coast,  cutting  off  our  sea- 
hoard  from  the  genial  temperatures  of  the 
Gulf  Stream.  Along  the  Asiatic  eastward 
coast  just  such  another  cold  stream  pene- 
trates from  the  polar  circle  southward  to 
the  tropics,  or  nearly  to  the  latitude  of  Can- 
ton ; and  Northeastern  Asia,  except  the  Jap- 
anese Islands  (note  the  exception),  is,  like 
Northeastern  America,  deprived  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  warm  currents.  It  is  not  easy  to 
overstate  their  influence  for  good  aud  for 
evil  respectively  upon  the  countries  that 
either  receive  these  thermal  benefits,  or  are, 
literally  speaking,  left  out  in  the  cold  by 
the  truant  ocean  streams.  Mr.  Croll  com- 
putes that  the  amount  of  heat  carried  to 
the  north  by  the  Gulf  Stream  is  equal  to 
one-half  of  all  that  falls  within  the  arctic 
regions,  or  to  the  entire  quantity  that  falls 
upon  the  belt  of  land  and  sea,  sixty-four 
miles  wide,  that  surrounds  the  globe  at  the 
equator.  Were  the  Gulf  Stream  to  stop 
flowing,  he  adds,  the  meau  annual  tempera- 
ture of  London  would  fall  thirty  degrees,  or 
far  below  the  freezing-point;  England,  in  a 
word,  would  become  as  cold  as  Nova  Zembla 
and  Spitzbergen  now  are.  London  is  eleven 
degrees  farther  north  than  New  York,  yet  its 
annual  mean  is  less  than  two  degrees  lower 
(the  figures  are  50.39°  aud  51.92°  respect- 
ively). 

For  Americans,  then,  and  for  our  compan- 
ions, the  Chinese  and  the  Tartars,  in  the 
misfortune  of  what  Buffon  aptly  calls  “ex- 
cessive climates,”  this  distribution  of  the 
truant  ocean  currents  is  a misfortune  upon 
the  grandest  scale.  It  is  a climatic  larceny. 
In  either  world  the  great  streams  of  genial 
warmth  flow  by  the  gateways  of  the  em- 
pires that  occupy  the  eastern  coasts;  aud 
they  empty  themselves  like  liquid  cornu- 
copias upon  the  opposite  or  western  shores, 
bringing  with  them  the  potential  power 
and  wealth  of  nations,  the  conditions  of 
both  “ high  thinking”  and  high  living.  One 
may  say,  almost  without  paradox,  that  what- 
ever makes  nations  great  flows  shoreward 
with  these  thermal  currents.  Their  touch 
creates  civilizations.  The  Gulf  Stream  has 
builded  up  the  power  aud  splendor  of  West- 
ern Europe,  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to 
Great  Britain,  and  has  made  even  the  Scan- 
dinavian peninsula  comfortably  habitable 
far  within  the  arctic  circle.  What  the  Gulf 
Stream  has  done  for  the  British  Islands,  the 
great  Pacific  current  has  done  for  a group 
of  Asiatic  islauds  which  it  laves.  The  Kuro 
Siwo  stream  has  brought  to  flower  the  ex- 
quisite and  fragile  civilization  of  Japan. 
Those  islands  lie  in  the  latitudes  of  Califor- 
nia, and  have  a not  dissimilar  temperature. 
Why  did  not  the  same  ocean  current  ripen 
a civilization,  too,  between  the  banks  of  the 
Colombia  and  the  Sacramento  ri  vere  ? That 


is  rather  too  difficult  a question  for  to-day, 
aud  it  would  lead  us  farther  than  we  wish 
to  go  from  the  consideration  of  the  types 
of  climate. 

Glancing  now  at  the  southern  hemisphere 
upon  a map  of  ocean  currents,  we  shall  find 
the  rule  of  temperature  reversed.  We  see 
the  warm  streams  striking  the  eastern  sides 
of  the  continents.  From  the  Antarctic 
Ocean  great  gulfs  of  cold  water  move  to  the 
northward  and  eastward,  chilling  the  west- 
ern coasts  of  South  America,  Africa,  and  Aus- 
tralia, and  slanting  toward  the  west  and 
north  the  isothermal  lines  of  our  chart.  Wo 
are  not  now  to  study  climates  of  the  south- 
ern hemisphere,  but  it  is  interesting  to  re- 
mark, in  passing,  how  in  one  part  of  South 
America,  more  than  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world,  all  the  conditions  of  climatic 
abundance — if  I may  use  the  phrase — are 
uuited,  and  united  to  the  injury  of  that  coun- 
try as  an  abiding-place  for  man.  In  Brazil 
the  equatorial  heat  of  the  atmosphere  unites 
with  that  of  the  warm  Atlantic  current  that 
comes  from  the  east,  while  excessive  rains 
are  poured  upon  the  land  by  the  northeast 
trade-winds  that  bring  to  it  the  moisture  of 
the  equatorial  Atlantic.  The  result  is,  as 
Buckle  poiuts  out,  that  the  rivers  of  Brazil 
are  the  largest  in  the  world,  the  most  furi- 
ous in  their  overflowiugs,  the  hardest  to 
cross ; the  wild  animals  are  among  the  most 
formidable ; the  storms  the  most  fearful ; the 
vegetation  the  most  excessive.  No  indige- 
nous civilization  has  over  sprung  out  of  that 
teeming  soil ; it  could  not  develop  itself  or 
hold  its  own  against  the  overwhelming  nat- 
ural forces  of  that  too  bounteous  climate. 

Nature,  in  a word,  has  been  too  much  for 
man  in  Brazil. 

Returning  now  to  our  own  hemisphere, 
let  us  note  its  classes  of  climates.  Both  in 
the  Old  World  and  the  New,  as  we  have 
seen,  they  are  of  three  distinct  types : 1. 

The  ocean  stream  climates:  those  of  the 
western  coasts  of  the  great  continents,  aud 
of  islands  situated  within  the  warm  cur- 
rents. 2.  Interior  climates:  those  of  the 
central  continental  plateaus  and  mountain  ' 
ranges.  3.  Climates  of  the  continental  plains 
to  the  east  of  the  mountains. 

Among  all  these  let  us  select  a few  that 
are  not  too  far  away  from  us  to  be  recom- 
mended for  invalids,  and  particularly  to 
those  who  suffer  in  greater  or  less  degree 
from  pulmonary  complaints.  What  sort  of 
climate,  in  general,  is  suitable  for  this  large 
class  of  invalids?  Without  raising  con- 
troverted points,  I may  say,  in  the  first 
place,  that  such  a climate  will  be  equal; 
that  is  to  say,  there  will  be  but  a small  dif- 
ference between  the  night  and  day  temper- 
atures during  the  given  twenty-four  hours. 

Second,  it  will  be  equablcf  or  show  a compar- 
atively small  range  between  the  different 
monthly  means  of  a given  season,  as  in  West- 
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ern  and  Southern  Europe ; or,  if  the  invalid 
is  to  stay  the  whole  year  round,  between 
the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  as  in  island 
climates.  Third,  there  will  bo  equability 
in  the  supply  of  moisture ; a drier  climate 
being  preferable  for  the  early  and  a moister 
climate  for  the  more  advanced  stages  of 
pulmonary  disease.  It  is  to  bo  noted  here 
that  moisture  of  the  ground  is  much  more 
dangerous  than  moisture  of  the  air  currents. 
Many  a person  has  lived  over  a damp  cellar 
or  an  undraiued  foundation,  or  near  a piece 
of  wet,  marshy  soil,  and  has  gone  to  Califor- 
nia or  to  the  south  of  France  in  vain,  who 
would  never  have  lost  his  health  if  he  had 
lived  on  dry  soil,  or  would  have  regained 
it  on  moving  away,  even  in  the  same  town, 
from  the  damp  house  or  neighborhood. 
Fourth,  the  desirable  climate  will  be  free 
from  excessive  wind,  cloudiness,  and  dust. 
And,  finally,  it  is  argued  by  good  authorities 
— Pougct.  and  others — that  a heavy  baro- 
metrical pressure  is  beneficial  both  in  the 
prevention  and  the  cure  of  pulmonary  dis- 
ease. This  condition  is  found  in  some  of 
the  islands  of  which  I shall  speak. 

Let  us  now  note  the  main  climatic  traits 
of  the  following  five  regions,  numbering  still 
from  west  to  east,  and  taking  a glimpse  at 
the  Mediterranean  climates:  1.  The  Pacific 
coast  from  Southern  California  to  Vancou- 
ver Island.  2.  Colorado  and  the  bulk  of 
the  Territories — the  interior  Cordillera  or 
mountain  climate.  3.  The  climate  of  the 
States  proper,  from  Maine  to  Florida,  east 
of  the  100th  degree  of  longitude.  4.  The 
Atlantic  islands  that  lie  in  the  Gulf  Stream. 
5.  Western  Europe  from  Portugal  to  Lap- 
land — also  a Gulf  Stream,  or,  as  Humboldt 
called  it,  an  essentially  island  climate. 

1.  The  Pacific  coast  climates  repeat,  as 
has  been  already  suggested,  many  of  the 
features  of  the  Western  European  climates. 
But  they  repeat  them  upon  a restricted  ter- 
ritorial scale,  the  strip  of  country  west  of 
the  mountains,  and  extending  from  Mexico 
to  British  America,  being  equal  in  area  to 
only  about  one-tenth  part  of  the  plain  of 
Northern  Europe.  Blodget  compares  the 
Pacific  climates,  from  north  to  south,  to  the 
“ Norwegian,  English,  and  Spanish  or  Portu- 
guese, with  the  intermediate  France  blotted 
out,  and  an  anomalous  temperature  sub- 
stituted so  cold  at  midsummer  as  to  cut  off 
the  vines  and  com  which  ought  to  be 
found  there ;”  i.  c.,  to  the  north  of  latitude 
36°,  near  Monterey,  where  the  vine  climate 
of  Southern  California  ends,  the  mean  an- 
nual temperature  falling  off  to  55°.  It 
need  be,  indeed,  but  49°  for  the  production 
of  “ potable  wine,”  yet  the  mean  summer 
temperature  must  not  fall  below  64°;  in 
Monterey  it  is  but  60°.  The  summer  tem- 
peratures of  the  western  coast  are  anoma- 
lous, increasing  as  you  leave  the  shore  and 
go  inland;  they  average  52°  at  the  coast, 


60°  a few  miles  inland,  65°,  70°,  and  75°  as 
you  approach  and  pass  the  coast  range  of 
mountains.  You  must  keep  to  the  shore 
for  a cool  summer.  The  w inter  is  warm ; 
its  temperature  is  65°  in  the  south,  50°  at 
San  Francisco,  and  45°  in  Southern  Ore- 
gon. The  climate  is  nowhere  extreme.  The 
ranges  of  both  the  thermometer  and  the 
barometer  are  limited,  as  in  Western  Eu- 
rope. “The  winter  and  cooler  months  are 
delightfully  equable  on  the  whole  coast,  but 
the  summer  is  harsh  and  widely  different 
from  the  summers  of  [those  parts  of]  Europe 
which  have  the  same  temperature  lor  the 
winter.”*  The  cause  of  this  is  partly  a 
cold  current  which  sweeps  the  coast  toward 
the  35th  parallel ; its  strongest  effect  is  felt 
in  the  region  of  San  Francisco,  chilling  the 
summer  temperatures.  September  is  there 
the  warmest  month  of  the  year.  October  is 
warmer  than  July,  while  the  difference  be- 
tween the  averages  for  July  and  for  Janu- 
ary is  only  9.17°,  as  against  44.2°  for  the  same 
mouths  at  Washington.  The  temperature 
of  San  Diego,  near  the  southern  boundary 
of  California,  is  62°  for  the  year,  the  same  as 
that  of  Lisbon  and  Cadiz,  and  it  corresponds 
very  nearly,  month  by  month,  wTith  that  of 
those  places,  the  coolest  month  in  each  hav- 
ing a mean  of  54°,  the  highest  of  72°.  Com- 
paring the  means  of  the  same  month  for 
successive  years,  the  same  equability  is  ob- 
served. At  San  Diego  for  six  years  the  ex- 
treme mean  temperatures  for  December  dif- 
fered but  4.8° ; at  Sau  Francisco,  for  four 
years,  6.3° ; at  Benicia,  for  six  years,  3.5°. 
Compare  with  these  the  ranges  of  the  same 
month  in  the  east — 18.5°  at  Baltimore,  and 
at  Norfolk  22.8°.  The  number  of  cloudy 
days  at  San  Diego  is  small ; the  aunual  rain- 
fall is  ten  inches.  In  San  Francisco  the  raiu 
and  snow  fall  amounts  to  twenty -four  inch- 
es, and  there  are  raw  winds  from  the  sea 
during  the  summer  along  the  whole  north- 
ward coasts.  Periodic  rains  too  occur,  dis- 
tinguishing the  colder  months  as  the  rainy 
season.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  coast  climate 
is  dry,  elastic,  and  singularly  invigorating, 
and  to  the  south  of  Monterey  it  is  well  adapt- 
ed for  the  relief  of  pulmonary  troubles. 
Santa  Barbara  and  Los  Angeles  are  especial- 
ly favorable  localities. 

2.  The  interior  or  mountain  climate  of 
the  United  States — the  Territorial  climate — 
is  analogous  to  that  of  Central  Asia,  and  it 
lias  been  recommended,  in  the  msyority  of 
cases  mistakeuly,  for  the  relief  of  lung  com- 
plaints. This  is  the  dry,  severe  climate  of 
Montana,  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota,  Wy- 
oming, Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  the 
California  Sierras,  Nevada,  Utah,  Idaho,  and 
the  great  mountain  ranges  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territory.  This  bleak  and  ele- 
vated region,  for  which  Professor  J.  D.  Whit- 


* Blodget,  Climatology , p.  193. 
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uey  proposes  the  apt  name  of  the  “ Cordil- 
leras,” is  vastly  greater  in  extent  than  the 
geographies  distinctly  tell  us.  It  includes 
more  than  a million  square  miles,  or  a full 
third  of  the  area  of  the  United  States  and 
Territories.  Most  of  this  region,  on  account 
of  its  elevation  or  its  sterility,  or  both,  is  not 
arable  land ; it  can  never  support  a dense 
population.  There  are  fertile  valleys,  like 
that  of  Salt  Lake  City,  but  they  aro  the 
exceptions.  The  climate  of  this  mountain 
country  is  characterized  by  sudden  and  vio- 
lent changes  of  temperature,  and  by  a dry 
and  thin  atmosphere.  In  the  northern  part 
of  this  region  the  extremes  of  heat  as  well 
as  of  cold  are  more  excessive  than  in  the 
southern.  In  Northern  Montana,  close  upon 
the  British  frontier,  the  mean  temperature 
at  4.35  p.m.  of  the  hottest  week  in  1672  was 
90°;  of  the  coldest,  at  7.35  a.m.,  12°  below 
zero — a difference  of  102°.  At  Fort  Yuma, 
at  the  extreme  southwestern  boundary  of 
this  region,  the  mean  daily  range  for  the 
summer  months  is  20°  to  30°,  as  against  10° 
to  15°  for  New  York.  The  annual  mean  of 
Denver,  Colorado,  at  an  elevation  of  5135 
feet,  is  46°.  The  Signal  Service  reports 
show  a range  in  the  monthly  means  from 
22.4°,  the  mean  of  December,  1873,  to  76.1°, 
that  of  July,  1874.  When  we  come  to  the 
extreme  ranges  we  find  the  Colorado  ther- 
mometer accomplishing  startling  things. 
Denver  lies  south  of  the  latitude  of  Naples. 
But  iu  January,  1873,  the  extreme  tempera- 
tures were  62°  above  and  17°  below  zero — a 
range  of  79° ; in  April  they  were  10°  and  81° — 
a range  of  71° ; in  J uly,  42°  and  99° — a range 
of  57°  ; and  in  October  they  touched  5°  and 
86° — a range  of  81°.  At  Fort  Lyon,  4000  feet 
above  the  sea,  they  reach  107°  in  June,  and 
108°  in  July  and  August.  (For  condensed 
tables  of  Denver  temperatures  see  a conven- 
ient little  book  of  Suggestions  to  Invalids , by 
President  Winston,  of  the  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company.)  For  neither  one  of  the 
four  seasons,  therefore,  in  Colorado  can  equa- 
bility of  temperature  be  truthfully  claimed. 
In  Dakota,  at  Fort  Sully,  1689  feet  above  the 
sea,  the  annual  mean  is  463.  The  monthly 
means  ranged  from  9.6°  for  December,  1872, 
to  75.5°  for  the  following  August.  Nor  was 
there  equality  even  between  the  means  of 
the  same  month  in  different  years.  Thus 
for  October  and  for  November,  1872,  the 
means  w'ere  52.3°  and  24.5°.  The  next  year 
they  were  42.1°  and  35.1°  respectively,  and 
the  extremes  are  30°  below  and  115°  above 
zero  (Schott). 

Within  these  limits  I must  not  multiply 
figures.  But  those  just  given  are  fairly  rep- 
resentative of  the  case,  and  the  thing  to  re- 
member is  that  this  interior  climate  is  every 
where  essentially  the  same — a dry  climate 
of  excessive  and  racking  extremes — while 
the  very  thinness  of  the  air  is  a source  of 
danger  to  delicate  invalids.  “ New-comers 


in  Colorado,”  says  Bayard  Taylor  some- 
where, “ may  be  recognized  by  the  spots  of 
blood  upon  their  handkerchiefs.”  The  tour- 
ist and  rover,  the  man  of  vigorous  tempera- 
ment and  out-of-door  aptitudes,  may  find 
health  and  stimulus  in  that  thin  dry  air. 
But  as  a rule  the  delicate  invalid  can  not 
be  too  strongly  warned  away  from  the  “ Cor- 
dillera” climate. 

3.  We  come  now  to  the  climate  in  which 
most  of  my  readers  live,  and  to  which,  “for 
better  or  worse,”  most  of  us  are  committed 
— the  climate,  namely,  of  the  region  east  of 
the  100th  meridian,  or  of  the  States  from 
Maine  to  Florida  and  Mississippi.  The  an- 
nual meanB  of  heat  range  from  40°  in  the 
northern  to  76°  in  the  southern  belt  of 
States.  But  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains, this  vast  region  is  climatically  one. 
Throughout  this  great  plain — for  the  old 
distinction  between  the  climate  of  the  At- 
lantic States  and  that  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley is  found  to  be  untenable — we  are  still  in 
a region  of  “excessive  climates,”  correspond- 
ing in  the  main  with  those  of  the  Eastern 
Asiatic  plain — of  China  and  Tartary.  Rapid 
and  violent  changes  in  heat,  atmospheric 
pressure,  moisture,  and  electric  tension  char- 
acterize our  climate,  the  storms  sweeping 
over  this  vast  area  with  quite  predictable 
regularity,  moving  from  the  mountains  to 
the  Atlantic  upon  “the  eternal  west  wind” 
of  North  America. 

The  difficulty  is  to  choose  from  the  vast 
mass  of  observations  which  show  these  rack- 
ing changes.  The  climate  of  St.  Paul,  Min- 
nesota, fairly  represents  that  of  the  whole 
North western  region.  Turning  to  the  ad- 
mirable Smithsonian  temperature  tables,  by 
Charles  A.  Schott,  we  shall  find  its  yearly 
mean  42° ; a mean  for  the  winter  of  15°  (or 
17°  below  the  freezing-point),  41°  for  the 
spring,  68°  for  the  summer,  and  45°  for  the 
autumn — a difference  of  53°  between  the 
means  of  the  winter  and  of  the  summer. 
The  winter  is  very  severe,  but  not  equably 
severe ; on  the  contrary,  the  monthly  varia- 
tions during  the  winter  are  considerably 
greater  than  those  during  any  other  season, 
generally  exceeding  60°  in  any  winter  month. 
Between  the  means  of  the  hottest  aud  the 
coldest  month  in  two  years  (Signal  Service 
Reports)  the  difference  was  68°,  those  of 
January,  1873,  and  July,  1874,  being  6.7°  and 
74.7°  respectively.  Between  the  extreme 
temperatures  of  a particular  month  the 
range  was  never  less  than  42°  (in  August, 
1874),  and  it  went  as  high  as  74.5°  in  March, 
1873,  averaging  51°.  The  extremes  of  the 
year  range  from  39°  below  to  99°  above 
zero.  The  daily  variations,  too,  contrary  to 
a common  opinion,  are  very  trying;  they 
frequently  amount  to  20°,  not  rarely  to  30°, 
and  sometimes  to  40°,  during  the  twenty -four 
hours,  the  mercury  during  seven  months  of 
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spring,  autumn,  and  winter  passing  and  re- 
passing  the  freezing-point  about  one  hun- 
dred times.  These  daily  variations  are  no 
greater  than  ours  in  the  Eastern  States. 
But  a severe  commentary  on  the  Western 
climate,  as  a whole,  is  found  in  the  small 
number  of  cures  recorded.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  of  all  those  who  visit  Minne- 
sota with  consumption  only  one  in  lifteen 
recovers.*  The  coldest  region  in  the  United 
States  is  in  Northern  Minnesota  and  Dakota; 
the  hottest,  the  lower  course  of  the  Colorado 
and  Gila  rivers. 

We  shall  find  the  record  of  climates  near- 
er the  sea-board  similar  to  that  of  the  West, 
except  that  the  cold  is  not  quite  so  excess- 
ive and  long- continued.  Iu  Boston,  from 
October,  1872,  to  September,  1874,  there  was 
no  month  during  which  the  range  of  tem- 
perature was  less  than  40° ; it  was  73°  in 
April,  1874.  The  extremes  during  the  two 
years  were  98°  above  and  Su  below  zero.  New 
York,  merely  as  to  temperature,  as  Hum- 
boldt says,  lias  “ the  summer  of  Rome  and 
the  winter  of  Copenhagen."  No  point  iu 
Western  Europe,  from  Portugal  to  the  ex- 
treme point  of  Scotland,  is  so  cold  iu  winter 
as  even  Philadelphia.  At  latitude  37°  the 
average  summer  heat  registered  exceeds 
that  of  any  climate  in  Europe,  with  extremes 
rising,  as  in  the  Northern  States,  above  100°. 
Going  southward,  we  find  in  Augusta,  Geor- 
gia, and  elsewhere, that  the  temperature  eas- 
ily overleaps  100°  (Signal  Service  Reports). 
In  Charleston  the  ranges  during  the  first 
five  months  of  1874  were  42°,  41°,  44°,  37°, 
and  42°  respectively.  June  and  July  were 
more  equable,  having  extreme  variations  of 
but  27°  and  23° ; but  in  August  the  differ- 
ences of  temperature  were  44°.  The  figures 
for  Savannah  correspond  nearly  with  these, 
and  iu  Jacksonville,  Florida,  the  monthly 
ranges  are  even  greater.  From  February  to 
September,  1874,  they  w’cro  44°,  50°,  49°,  46°, 
31°,  24°,  34°,  and  36 3 respectively,  with  a 
highest  temperature  of  100°. 

This  table  will  illustrate  the  extreme  and 
the  average  ranges  of  summer  temperature 
of  points  at  considerable  distances  from 
each  other : 


Highest  and  Lowest  Summer  Temperatures. 


JuDf. 

Tilly. 

August. 

A vernpv 

Rrttlifv. 

St.  Louis 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

Highest 
Lowest 
Highest 
Lowest 
Highest 
l Lowest 
[ Highest 
[ Lowest 

9!5° 

fil° 

92° 

M° 

89° 

1 66.15° 
63.4° 
;74.0° 

tr>°  9S° 
%8°  ;fi7° 
94°  91° 

62°  60° 
90.  h°  89° 
72°  : 70. 3°  I 
89.7°  89. 7°  1 
76°  [76°  j 

f 

39.7° 

33.7° 

22.1° 

13.7° 

Baltimore 

Charleston 

K^y  West 

Throughout  this  eastward  climate  the 
supply  of  moisture  and  the  barometric 
pressure  are  almost  as  variable  as  the  heat. 
Tlio  most  rain  falls  in  the  southern  and 


• Dr.  J.  W.  Howe,  Winter  Home*  for  Invalids, 


eastern  portion  of  it ; in  Florida  the  sum- 
mer is  the  wet  season. 

These  figures  may  be  tedious  except  to 
some  of  my  invalid  readers;  but  they  are 
necessary  to  show'  that  for  the  whole  area 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  extreme  varia- 
bility is  the  leading  climatic  feature.  In  the 
Southern  States,  again,  the  cold  is  less  severe, 
and  a visit  to  Georgia  or  Florida  w'ill  often 
be  of  the  highest  use  for  rest  and  relaxa- 
tion. These,  indeed,  rather  than  the  spe- 
cific influence  of  climate,  are  often  what  do 
the  most  good  to  the  invalid  who  is  suffer- 
ing from  overwork  or  anxiety.  For  such  a 
person  it  is  not  mainly  the  “ change  of  air,” 
but  rest  and  change  of  place  and  habits 
that  w'ork  tho  cures  that  are  often  mis- 
takenly credited  to  climate.  But  w hen  the 
specific  influence  of  climate  is  really  needed, 
we  must  look,  as  a rule,  to  milder  skies  than 
most  of  those  already  described.  Except 
iu  Southern  California,  few’  spots  in  our 
country  can  rightfully  claim  to  possess  a 
climate  that  is  beneficial  for  pulmonary 
complaints. 

Where,  then,  can  good  climates  for  weak 
lungs  be  found?  Those  that  are  warmed 
and  equalized  by  the  Gulf  Stream  possess, 
ou  the  whole,  the  highest  sum  of  advan- 
tages for  those  who  are  able  to  leave  tho 
States  for  a continuous  residence.  These 
come  next  in  the  order  of  our  classifica- 
tion, and  are  the  most  equable  of  all  mild 
climates.  They  are: 

4.  The  Atlantic  islands  of  the  Gnlf  Stream 
— Madeira,  the  Canaries,  the  Azores,  the  Ber- 
mudas. The  climate  of  Madeira  has  l>een 
studied  ever  since  the  observations  of  Hcb- 
erden  in  1749,  and  has  shown  no  change  until 
lately.  Since  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar- 
cane upon  the  island  there  is  somewhat  more 
of  moisture  being  noticed  than  formerly.  I 
w'ill  rapidly  sketch  its  features,  premising 
that  the  climate  of  Tenerifle  in  the  Canaries 
is  at  least  equally  good,  though  that  island 
is  not  as  yet  so  much  resorted  to. 

The  annual  mean  at  Funchal  is  68° ; tho 
means  of  tho  seasons,  from  w inter  to  au- 
tumn, are  63°.  65°,  71°,  and  70°  respectively ; 
and  those  of  the  months,  in  order,  60°,  61°, 
62°,  62°,  63°,  67°,  70°,  72°,  71°,  67°,  64°,  61°. 
In  a given  month  the  greatest  range  is  but 
11°  (in  August  and  in  January).  The  daily 
variations  are  commonly  from  4°  to  8°  ; less 
frequently  they  are  3°  and  9°  or  10°.  There 
are  rare  days  when  the  variation  is  as  little 
as  1.5°,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  as  much  as 
15°  or  17°.  In  Santa  Anna,  Madeira,  for 
nearly  forty  years  “the  mercury  did  not  go 
below’  60°  nor  rise  above  80°.”  There  are  a 
few’  hours  during  the  year,  however,  when 
the  leste — a hot  wind  from  the  Sahara — may 
raise  the  mercury  to  85°.  The  atmosphere 
contains  a moderate  amount  of  moisture,  iu 
which  the  variations  are  not  violent.  There 
are  from  160  to  200  clear  days  in  tho  year. 
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The  rain-fall  averages  thirty  inches,  vary- 
ing considerably  with  different  years;  and 
u weak  storms,”  says  Dr.  Barral,  who  lived 
long  in  Madeira,  “ occur  from  six  to  twelve 
times  a year.”  He  adds,  what  many  a so- 
journer in  Madeira  has  found  to  be  true, 
that  it  is  a particularly  pleasant  place  to 
live  in,  having  good  society  and  every  com- 
fort that  an  invalid  can  require.* 

5.  The  Western  European  and  Mediter- 
ranean climates  are  mild  and  equable, 
though  less  so  than  those  of  the  islands 
which  we  have  just  left.  Equability,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  only  thing  to  be  considered 
in  choosing.  For  a single  season  at  least 
these  climates  offer,  each  according  to  its 


hind,  as  in  the  Atlantic  islands  of  the  tem- 
perate zone.  But  under  judicious  medical 
advice  the  invalid  need  not  go  astray  in  his 
search  for  a climate.  Dr.  Henry  Bennet 
prefers  Mentone,  in  the  Riviera,  for  the  win- 
ter, living  there  from  mid-October  to  the 
third  week  in  May,  and  spending  tho  rest 
of  his  time  in  London.  This,  iudeed,  he 
calls  the  best  Bummer  climate  in  Europe, 
differing  from  the  poetic  or  lay  view,  so  to 
speak,  of  Byron,  who  complained  that  the 
London  summer  was  “ too  severe.”  Statis- 
tically it  averages  62°. 

I annex  for  reference  a table  showing 
tho  season  temperatures  in  different  places, 
which  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  equa- 


TABLE  OF  SEASONS. 

Mean  Teaipebatubrs  (Faiibesueit). 


Place*. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

Summer. 

Autumn. 

Difference  between 
Mean*  of  Winter 
an<1  Summer. 

Funchal,  Madeira 

62.88 

64.55 

70.89 

70.19 

8.10 

St  Michael's,  Azores 

57.83 

61.17 

68.33 

62.33 

10.60 

Santa  Cruz,  Canaries 

64.65 

68.87 

76.68 

74.17 

12.03 

Nassau,  New  Providence 

70.67 

77.67 

86.00 

80.33 

16.33 

San  Diego,  California 

54.09 

60.14 

69.67 

64.53 

15.68 

Cadiz 

62.90 

59.93 

70.43 

65.35 

17.63 

Lisbon 

53.00 

60.00 

71.00 

62.00 

18.00 

Malta 

57.46 

62.76 

78.20 

71.03 

20.74 

Palermo 

53.10 

69.30 

74.70 

66.80 

21.60 

Algiers 

65.00 

66.00 

77.00 

60.00 

22.00 

8t.  Augustine,  Florida 

58.25 

68.69 

80.36 

71.90 

22.11 

Naples 

48.50 

68.50 

70.83 

64.50 

22.33 

Corfu 

54.28 

69.85 

77.09 

70.97 

22.81 

Rome 

4S.90 

67.65 

72.16 

63.96 

23.26 

Mentone 

49.50 

60.00 

73.00 

55.60 

23.60 

Nice 

47.82 

56.23 

72.26 

61.63 

24.44 

New  Orleans 

56.00 

69.37 

81.08 

69.80 

25.08 

Paris 

88.43 

60  40 

64.47 

62.80 

26.04 

Cairo,  Egypt 

Jacksonville,  Florida 

58.52 

73.68 

85.10 

71.48 

26.53 

55.02 

63.88 

81.93 

62.54 

26.91 

Marseilles 

45.50 

67.56 

72.50 

60.08 

27.00 

Montpellier 

44.20 

63.33 

71.30 

61.30 

27.10 

Savannah,  Georgia 

51.80 

68.20 

79.30 

66.81 

27.50 

Pan 

41.86 

64.06 

70.72 

57.39 

28.86 

Pisa 

46.03 

57.20 

75.15 

62.80 

29.12 

Florence 

44.30 

66.00 

74.00 

60.70 

29.70 

Siena 

40.50 

54.10 

70.80 

57.10 

30.30 

Genoa  

44.57 

58.60 

75.03 

62.94 

30.46 

Aiken,  South  Carolina 

45.82 

61.82 

77.36 

61.96 

81.54 

Avignon 

42.60 

57.13 

74.66 

59.00 

32.06 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

28.08 

45.61 

68.68 

51.04 

40.60 

New  York 

31.93 

48.26 

72.62 

48.60 

40.69 

Denver.  Colorado 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

27.66 

46.33 

71.66 

47.16 

44.00 

15.09 

41.29 

68.03 

44.98 

62.94 

Minneapolis 

12.8T 

40.12 

68.34 

| 45.33 

65.47 

special  features,  a variety  of  recruiting 
places  suitable  for  every  class  of  invalids 
but  tho  most  delicate.  For  a winter  resi- 
dence the  coast  climates  of  Southeastern 
France  and  Spain  are  the  best,  those  regions 
being  protected  by  Alpine  barriers,  crowding 
down  to  the  very  shore,  from  the  winter 
storms  that  sweep  southward  from  tho  Arc- 
tic Sea,  sometimes  as  far  as  Algeria.  In  no 
part  of  Europe  can  winter  be  left  quite  be- 


• A somewhat  detailed  account  of  the  effects  of  this 
climate  upon  invalids  may  be  found  In  Dr.  Barral’s 
book,  Climat  de  Madere  (Bailliere,  Paris,  1S58).  See, 
too,  the  works  of  Mason,  Mittcrmaier,  Grabham,  and 
White  upon  the  same  subject ; and  Mr.  S.  G.  W.  Ben- 
jamin's pleasant  volume  ou  The  Atlantic  Islands  (Har- 
per and  Brothers,  1878). 


ble  climate  by  the  difference  of  the  sum- 
mer and  winter  means.  It  is  compiled  from 
the  works  of  Sir  James  Clark,  Blodget, 
Bennet,  and  the  Signal  Service  and  Smith- 
sonian reports.  In  conclusion,  I may  add 
that  tho  ease  and  economy  of  living  in  the 
countries  of  Western  and  Southern  Europe, 
and  the  incomparable  charm  of  their  nat- 
ural scenery  and  their  art,  may  be  counted, 
not  unfairly,  as  real  hygienic  advantages 
to  a certain  degree.  By  tho  delight  these 
give  to  the  mind  they  are  likely  to  bene- 
fit the  condition  of  the  invalid  who  may 
pitch  his  tent  for  a season,  with  intelligent 
choice,  in  some  one  of  the  climes  where 
modern  civilization  has  blossomed  tbe  most 
! beautifully. 
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MISS  VEDDER. 

“ fTlHEY  live  across  the  river,  in  the  Palrn- 

I er  house.” 

“ That  old  shell  ?” 

“ Yes,”  replied  Miss  Yedder.  “They  do 
not  seem  to  mind  its  condition ; hut  that  is 
explained  by  their  Southern  origin,  I think. 
The  old-time  Southern  country  houses  al- 
ways looked  dilapidated  to  Northern  eyes ; 
the  inmates  seemed  to  be  quite  indifferent 
to  broken  locks  and  latches  and  sagged  pi- 
azzas. But  it  did  not  come  from  want  of 
money ; on  the  contrary,  they  wero;the  rich- 
est people  I ever  knew.” 

“She  has  a curiously  unworldly  look,” 
said  Dwight,  in  a musing  tone. 

Miss  Vedder  came  back  to  personal  ap- 
plications; she  spent  a good  part  of  her 
time  in  coming  back.  Her  tendency  was  to 
generalize,  to  take  broad  views  of  subjects, 
but  sho  found  that  almost  every  body  else 
preferred  personal  applications,  and  instead 
of  looking  at  the  whole  South,  for  instance, 
brought  the  matter  down  to  Fanny  Singleton. 

“ That  is  because  she  ia  unworldly,”  she 
answered. 

Dwight  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  sent 
a spiral  of  cigar  smoke  up  into  the  air  above 
his  head.  He  was  leaning  back  in  an  arm- 
chair before  a cheery  littlo  wood  fire  which 
lit  up  the  cavernous  recesses  of  the  old  fire- 
place, whose  fire-dogs  were  two  stiff  little 
Continental  soldiers  steadfastly  presenting 
arms.  Not  much  fire  was  needed,  since  it 
was  still  early  October,  and  not  really  cold. 
Households  that  live  by  rule,  and  those  un- 
pleasant aud  leathery-hearted  persons  who 
are  “ never  cold,”  would  have  scorned  a fire. 
But  Miss  Yedder  loved  fire-light,  aud  pre- 
ferred to  burn  her  wood  and  open  the  win- 
dows rather  than  to  sit  with  them  closed 
before  a dark  and  neutral  hearth.  Wax 
. candles  burned  in  the  chandelier  overhead, 
their  soft  light  screened  by  porcelain  shades ; 
the  room  was  very  clearly  lighted,  yet  there 
was  no  glare.  There  was  rich  and  solid  col- 
oring, and  plenty  of  open  space;  no  small 
tables  or  floor  vases  for  people  to  stumble 
over,  no  array  of  knick knacks.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  fire  and  the  cigar  smoke  that 
it  was  a parlor  given  over  to  comfort;  from 
the  lights,  that  even  a plain  woman  could 
look  well  there;  from  the  luxury, that  its 
owner  was  rich. 

“ You  may  shrug  your  shoulders,  but  she 
is  unworldly,  Howell.” 

“ Then  she  is  rarely  ignorant.” 

“No.” 

“ Or  a fool.” 

“Neither.” 

“ The  old  subject,”  said  Dwight,  looking 
up  with  a smile.  “For  how  many  years, 
Rachel, have  we  discussed  old  subjects!” 

“For  about  twenty-five,”  replied  Miss 
Vedder. 


Dwight  put  up  his  hand  as  if  to  ward  off 
the  figures. 

“I  was  ten  years  old  and  you  sixteen 
when  we  first  met,  Howell ; I am  now  thir- 
ty-five, and  you — ” 

“ Never  mind  me ; a man  is  always  young. 
I still  look  young.” 

“ Not  so  young  as  you  might.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  f” 

“ You  are  not  quite  straight.” 

Dwight  threw  back  his  shoulders. 

“Yon  have  grown  careless  in  dress  and 
attitude.” 

He  surveyed  himself. 

“And  you  will  Boon  be  what  is  called 
stout.” 

“ The  last  I deny,”  said  Dwight,  with  de- 
cision. Ho  left  his  arm-chair,  went  over  to 
the  long  mirror,  and  looked  at  himself  crit- 
ically. He  had  been  a fine  young  man,  with 
brown  eyes  and  hair,  strong,  well-cut  feat- 
ures, a tall,  broad  person,  and  an  appearance 
of  vigorous  health ; at  forty  ho  impressed 
one  as  carelessly  dressed  and  large,  and  old- 
er than  he  really  was,  older  than  many  a 
man  of  his  own  age  who  was  lean  and  act- 
ive and  had  taken  care  of  himself.  “ Oh,  I 
look  well  enough,  Rachel,”  he  said ; “ you 
are  mistaken.” 

“ You  ouly  see  the  front  view,”  replied 
Miss  Yedder;  “the  face  is  comparatively 
unchanged.  But  the  back  view  and  side 
view  are  very  different.” 

“I  am  glad  you  acknowledge  at  least  the 
face,”  said  Dwight,  coming  back  to  his  chair. 
“ I was  always  a handsome  fellow,  and  I am 
now,  but  you  like  to  put  me  down.”  Ho 
spoke  in  his  usual  half-bantering  way,  and 
resumed  his  cigar.  After  a while  he  asked 
her  to  play.  Sho  put  down  her  knittiug, 
went  over  to  tho  piano,  and  played  selec- 
tions from  Beethoven  and  Schumann  with 
remarkable  exactness,  but  with  under  rath- 
er than  over  expression.  She  never  allowed 
herself  the  least  personal  feeling  iu  her  mu- 
sic. “It  is  a pity  you  do  not  sing,”  said 
Dwight. 

“ Yes,  I am  sorry  I do  not,”  she  replied, 
coming  back  to  her  seat.  “But  you  like 
what  I played.”  She  spoke  affirmatively, 
and  it  was  true.  Howell  Dwight  entertain- 
ed the  idea  that  it  was  his  natural  delicacy 
in  all  artistic  matters  that  gave  him  his 
comprehension  of  classical  music,  but  in  re- 
ality it  was  the  persistence  of  his  cousiu 
Rachel.  It  began  in  childhood ; when  she 
comprehended  a new  passage  and  enjoyed 
it,  she  never  rested  until  he  comprehended 
and  enjoyed  it  also.  It  was  like  teaching 
Shakspeare’s  plays  orally  to  a person  who 
can  not  read ; tho  scholar  learned  more  by 
the  teacher's  patience  than  by  any  effort  of 
his  own.  Still  he  learned. 

At  ten  o'clock  a maid  brought  in  supper. 
“ Isn't  it  rather  early  f”  said  Dwight,  glan- 
cing discontentedly  at  the  tray. 
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“ It  is  ten  o’clock,  and  you  have  half  a 
mile  to  walk,”  replied  Miss  Vedder,  rolling 
up  her  knitting. 

“ What  a martinet  you  are,  and  always 
were,  Rachel ! As  I look  back,  I see  noth- 
ing bnt  laws  and  rules.” 

“ Nothing  ?”  said  his  companion,  with  a 
slight  touch  of  feeling  in  her  voice.  She 
was  standing  up,  carving  a cold  chicken ; 
the  tire-light  shone  on  the  yellow  and  blue 
china,  the  wine-glasses  and  tall  wine-bot- 
tles. 

“You  are  the  best  woman  in  the  world, 
and  I owe  every  thing  to  you,”  said  Dwight, 
brushing  her  hand  with  his  brown  mustache. 
She  laughed  at  him  for  mingling  sentiment 
with  cold  chicken,  and  very  comfortably 
they  enjoyed  the  little  supper  by  the  tire. 
Then  he  started  on  his  half-mile  walk  to 
the  inn  on  the  beach,  where  he  was  domi- 
ciled, and  all  Miss  Yedder’s  dogs  went  with 
him  down  to  the  turn  in  the  road,  where 
stood  old  Polly  Malone’s  cabin,  with  its 
boards  all  painted  a bright  pink ; here  Ban- 
dy Malone  came  out,  and  gravely  went  with 
his  neighbors  back  to  their  own  gate — a 
piece  of  etiquette  from  which  he  never  va- 
ried, although  ho  was  now  an  old  dog,  and 
troubled  with  rheumatism. 

The  next  day  the  sun  shone  brightly ; 
here  and  there  a scarlet  branch  fired  the 
dark  green  maples,  and  the  thick  little 
leaves  of  the  beeches  began  to  curl  at  their  j 
edges  and  turn  yellow.  Dwight  came  over, 
and  they  went  out  rowing.  Ho  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  shooting  on  the  hills  more 
or  less  in  the  autumn,  and  of  going  to  the 
duck  shore,  a mile  or  two  below.  Even 
now  ho  went  through  the  form  of  bringing 
his  gun  as  far  as  Miss  Vedder’s  cottage. 
But  he  had  outgrown  his  taste  for  discom- 
fort, and  having  been  ouce  really  lost  on  tho 
Balkans,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  exhausted  that 
sort  of  thing.  So  this  morning,  after  talk- 
ing a while  with  Aunt  Maria,  who,  not  his 
aunt  at  all,  but  Rachel’s,  had,  however,  long  ! 
ago  accepted  him  as  an  inevitable  nephew, 
ho  went  out  in  the  row-boat,  sitting  at 
the  stern  and  steering,  while  Rachel  rowed. 
She  liked  to  row;  it  was  her  favorite  ex- 
ercise. Sho  had  a firm,  strong  hand,  not 
small,  but  finely  shaped  and  vigorous.  They 
went  down  the  river  some  distance,  aud 
then  came  back,  crossing  tho  bows  of  an- 
other boat  which  was  going  toward  the 
landing.  “Good-morning,”  said  Miss  Ved- 
der, resting  on  her  oars  for  a moment. 
“When  you  have  finished  your  lesson,  will 
yon  come  and  lunch  with  us,  Fanny  f” 

Tho  yonng  girl  in  the  other  boat  smiled 
and  nodded  assent,  rowing  on  toward  the 
landing. 

“What  lesson  does  sho  take?”  asked 
Dwight. 

“A  mnsic  lesson,  from  Mrs.  Green,  the  rec- 
tor’s wife.” 


“The  parsonage  is  inhabited  again,  then. 
How  many  Greens  ?” 

“ Only  two— madam  and  her  husband.” 

“ So  that  is  the  order  of  naming,  is  it  ?” 

“ He  is  an  able  man  and  a good  man ; but 
you  will  understand  what  I mean  when  you 
see  them,”  replied  Miss  Vedder. 

“ The  child  rows  "well,  doesn’t  she  f”  said 
Dwight,  watching  the  other  boat. 

Now  Fanny  did  not  row  well  at  all ; but 
her  slender  figure,  outlined  with  clear  dis- 
tinctness, as  a figure  in  a row-boat  always 
is  on  smooth  water,  looked  girlish  and  grace- 
ful. She  tied  the  boat  to  the  little  dock, 
took  a roll  of  music  in  her  hand,  and  walk- 
ing np  the  road,  disappeared  among  the 
trees  on  her  way  to  the  parsonage. 

“ She  walks  well,”  said  Dwight — “ like  an 
Andalusian.” 

Tho  gait  that  ho  admired  was  yielding 
and  slightly  languid ; it  came  from  want  of 
strength;  yet  tho  young  girl’s  figure  was 
so  slender  and  light  that  it  seemed  more 
like  indolence.  Her  waist  was  very  small, 
and  she  w^as  long  for  her  breadth,  like  the 
grasses ; she  conveyed  a marked  impression 
of  litheness,  as  though  she  conld  wind  her- 
self about  like  a vine,  or  bend  and  curve  in 
any  direction.  She  liked  easy-chairs  and 
cushions,  and  was  almost  always  tired. 

She  stopped  at  the  cottage  after  her  les- 
son, crossing  the  parlor  with  the  same  yield- 
ing step,  aud  sinking  into  an  ann-chair,  her 
roll  of  mnsic  sliding  to  the  floor. 

“Tired?”  asked  Miss  Vedder. 

“No,”  said  Fanny,  smiling.  “But  Mrs. 
Green  scolds  me  so !”  She  threw  her  head 
back,  .and  let  her  straw  hat  drop  by  the  side 
of  tho  music. 

She  was  seventeen  years  old.  Her  face 
had  a peach-like  fairness,  her  hair  was  light 
brown,  and  she  had  pearly  little  teetb,  slight- 
ly separated  from  each  other  in  an  infantile 
\vay ; her  blue  eyes  bad  long  lashes,  and  she 
had  soft,  useless  little  hands,  and  an  espe- 
cially white,  soft,  round  throat,  which  al- 
ways made  Miss  Vedder  think  of  poor  Anno 
Boleyn’s  last  jest.  For  the  rest,  her  feat- 
ures were  irregular,  and  any  one  could  see 
that  her  beauty  was  the  beauty  of  youth : 
at  thirty  sho  would  bo  plain.  Yet  when 
Mrs.  Green  remarked  that  one  day,  Miss 
Vedder  replied  that  youth  was  the  time  for 
beauty,  so  what  did  it  matter?  A woman 
conld  be  attractive  and  fascinating  after 
thirty,  but  not  beautiful;  and  a regular 
profile  often  became  the  most  wearying 
thing  on  earth. 

It  was  a sunny  day,  and  Fanny  wore  a 
white  dress — a reminiscence  of  summer 
which  struck  Dwight  as  pretty  and  pecul- 
iar. In  truth,  it  was  simply  indolence.  A 
woolen  dress  was  lying  half  made  on  tho 
table  at  homo,  and  would  continue  to  lio 
there  until  the  stern  snow  drove  her  to  her 
thimble.  She  put  out  her  feet  to  warm 
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them  by  the  tire,  aud  displayed  a little  pair 
of  kid  boots,  well  worn  aud  shabby,  but 
made  in  the  extreme  of  an  absurd  fashion, 
the  high  heel  running  forward  under  the 
instep ; she  had  spent  all  her  spare  money 
for  them  in  the  spring  when  passing  through 
the  city.  She  was  a sweet-tempered  little 
creature,  seeming  to  have  a secure  confi- 
dence in  the  good-will  of  every  body.  That 
her  straw  hat  was  shabby  aud  no  other 
forth-coming,  that  she  lived  in  a forlorn  old 
house  across  the  river,  while  Miss  Yedder 
had  houses  and  lands  and  gems  and  velvets 
at  command,  did  not  trouble  her  in  the  least. 
As  for  position,  was  she  not  a Singleton  t 
As  for  all  else — oh ! something  would  hap- 
pen. 

She  trifled  with  the  substantial  part  of 
tbo  lunch,  took  a little  fruit,  laughed  at 
Dwight’s  badinage — a sweet,  childish  laugh 
— talked  of  her  old  Southern  home  with 
quick-springing  tears,  went  to  drive  with 
them  wrapped  in  one  of  Miss  Vedder’s  India 
shawls,  came  back  to  dinner  with  her  hair 
half  down,  and  allowed  it  to  remain  so,  al- 
though Miss  Yedder  offered  the  services  of 
her  maid  and  a share  of  her  dressing-room. 
Miss  Vedder  always  dressed  for  dinner,  so 
she  disappeared,  leaving  Fanny  with  Aunt 
Maria,  w ho,  established  in  her  usual  corner, 
was  engaged  in  her  usual  occupation  of 
knitting  tidies.  Aunt  Maria  made  them  of 
all  shapes,  round,  oval,  square,  and  oblong ; 
fringed  and  plain.  All  her  friends  had  doz- 
ens of  them  : she  sent  them  to  all  the  char- 
itable institutions ; the  very  Indians  had 
received  them.  If  knitting  was  her  occu- 
pation, the  playing  of  a voluminous  game 
called  solitaire  was  her  amusement;  there 
were  fifteen  different  ways  of  playing  it, 
and  she  never  went  to  bed  happy  unless  she 
had  succeeded  in  “getting  them  all  out.” 
Immediately  after  the  five -o’clock  dinner 
she  began,  on  an  especial  table  appropri- 
ated to  her  use,  aud  as  nine  was  her  hour 
for  retiring,  she  was  obliged  to  be  extreme- 
ly diligent  to  accomplish  her  task,  often  not 
speaking  a word  voluntarily  during  the  en- 
tire evening,  and  answering  all  questions 
with  a distraught  air. 

There  was  a room  in  the  wing  which  had 
for  yoars  been  Dwight’s  whenever  he  chose 
to  appropriate  it.  He  fully  intended  to  go 
there  now  in  a moment  or  two ; a coat  of 
his  hung  in  the  closet,  and  different  mascu- 
line belongings  were  scattered  about  com- 
fortably. Yet  when  Miss  Yedder  came  back, 
robed  in  plain  black  velvet  with  a little  fine 
old  lace,  she  found  him  where  she  had  left 
him,  talking  to  Fauny,  Aunt  Maria  placidly 
knitting  near  by.  Aunt  Maria  liked  the 
Singletons;  she  had  disposed  of  a number 
of  tidies  among  them,  and  Mrs.  Singleton 
had  taught  her  a new  solitaire.  She  re- 
marked to  her  niece  that  it  was  great  good 
fortune  ha^ng  them  in  the  old  Palmer 


house,  and  that  certainly  Mrs.  Singleton 
was  more  agreeable  than  Mrs.  Green.  Miss 
Vedder  replied  pleasantly,  but  in  her  heart 
she  had  small  patience  w'ith  the  drawling, 
affected  little  Southern  widow,  who,  with 
her  six  children  and  her  poverty,  was  try- 
ing to  play  at  aristocracy  in  the  old  house 
across  the  river.  Her  boys  were  not  to  seek 
any  ordinary  occupation — they  w'ere  Single- 
tons ; some  of  the  professions  might  event- 
ually have  the  honor  of  receiving  them.  In 
the  mean  time  they  could  barely  read.  She 
lived  in  a halo  of  romance  as  to  her  daugh- 
ter Fanny;  according  to  her  account,  every 
body  fell  in  love  with  the  child  at  first  sight. 
To  do  the  sentimental  little  woman  justice, 
it  was  love,  and  not  money,  that  occupied 
her  thoughts.  She  had  married  for  love 
herself,  aud  had  adored  her  husband ; they 
were  all  rich  then,  and  had  time  to  adore. 
Things  were  different  now ; but  Fanny  would 
win  the  same  romantic  and  chivalrous  devo- 
tion. And  in  thinking  of  this  (aud  talking 
about  it  too),  mending  was  postponed,  and 
the  dinner  forgotten.  Miss  Vedder  related 
all  this  to  Dwight  after  Fanny  had  gone 
home  in  the  carriage,  aud  they  were  left 
alone  together  by  the  fire. 

“They  came  here  last  June,”  she  said, 
“ after  your  May  visit  was  over.  They  have 
taken  the  house  for  a year.” 

“Aren’t  they  going  to  freeze  over  there 
this  winter  I” 

“ Ob,  it  will  end  in  their  having  wood 
from  here,  and  Mrs.  Singleton  will  write  me 
a letter  thanking  me  as  a queen  thauks  a 
farmer’s  wife ! However,  Fanny  is  a lovely 
child,  and  I am  interested  in  her,  and  glad 
to  help  her.” 

“What  are  you  doing  for  her?”  asked 
Dwight. 

“ I am  having  her  take  lessons  from  Mrs. 
Green.  She  has  a sweet  voice,  and  after  a 
while  I shall  find  her  a good  place  iu  a 
church  choir.” 

“ Why  not  let  me  hear  her  sing  ?” 

“Of  course  you  shall  hear  her.  I will 
have  her  here  again  to-morrow;  and  the 
Greens  too.” 

“ Will  they  add  !” 

“Yes;  Fanny  sings  better  when  Mrs. 
Green  plays  the  accompaniment.  But  aunt 
and  I will  entertain  the  clericals;  you 
needn’t  be  afraid.” 

“ I declare,  Rachel,  you  are  the  best  creat- 
ure in  the  world,”  said  Dwight,  throwing 
back  his  head  aud  laughing.  Miss  Vedder 
laughed  also,  and  laughed  frankly,  making 
no  disclaimer  against  his  inference.  She 
had  accompanied  him  through  a long  list  of 
fancies  and  love  affairs,  hearing  all  he  had 
to  tell,  never  objecting,  always  interested, 
giving  her  opinion  when  it  accorded  with 
his,  and  saying  nothing  when  it  did  not. 
He  had  now  a fair  income  of  his  own,  but 
during  many  years  he  had  been  helped  by 
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Lis  cousin,  who  at  her  majority  had  come 
into  possession  of  a fortune.  They  were  in 
reality  only  second  cousins,  hut  had  been, 
from  childhood  like  brother  and  sister. 
Howell  had  insisted  upon  paying  back  what 
he  had  borrowed,  and  Rachel  had  allowed  it 
because  it  pleased  him  to  do  so ; but  he  nev- 
er could  repay  her  years  of  kindness  and 
sympathy,  and  he  knew  he  never  could. 
Once  at  twenty-live  and  once  at  thirty  he 
had  been  upon  the  verge  of  marrying,  but 
both  times  had  drawn  back.  Since  then  he 
had  had  many  fancies,  and  still  continued  to 
have  them,  although  he  had  acquired  also 
a fixed  belief  iu  the  worldliness  and  hypoc- 
risy of  women,  and  their  native  tendencies 
toward  deceit.  His  acquaintance  was  prin- 
cipally among  women  of  the  world  and  of 
fashion,  who  liked  him  because  he  was  nev- 
er at  a loss,  never  ill-tempered,  and  because 
he  never  revolted  against  the  little  usages 
and  phrases  which  are  the  fences  of  society, 
although  in  reality  doing  exactly  as  he 
pleased.  Lately,  however,  a change  had 
come : Howell  Dwight  had  begun  to  per- 
ceive in  a disgusted  sort  of  way  that  his 
opinion  was  not  so  infallible  as  formerly, 
and  that  his  eyes  were  not  so  important. 
This,  however,  was  only  occasionally.  Wom- 
en are  so  much  more  merciful  than  men  that 
they  conceal  for  a long  time  their  opinions 
as  to  Corydon’s  advancing  age  and  girth, 
but  Corydon  has  no  such  thoughtfulness 
for  Phyllis  grown  commonplace  and  stout. 

Rachel  Vedder  kept  her  place  quietly  in 
society  by  her  cousiu’s  side.  Rich,  enter- 
taining regularly  and  handsomely,  agreea- 
ble, and  well-informed,  she  was  a prominent 
figure  in  her  own  circle ; as  she  did  not  care 
personally  for  attention,  the  women  were 
all  her  friends.  Of  course  she  had  suitors ; 
the  Vedder  fortune  was  a thing  that  could 
not  run  away.  But  she  did  not  favor  her 
suitors,  and  she  had  none  of  the  common 
tricks  of  encouragement  while  pretending  to 
discourage,  which  are  the  bane  of  almost  all 
women  who  are  really  good,  and  the  espe- 
cial failing  of  the  pious.  The  Vedder  for- 
tnne  has  been  mentioned ; the  Vedder  face 
was  equally  well  known,  and  Rachel  Vedder 
had  it.  Her  eyes  were  of  a light  blue  color, 
and  small ; her  liair,  pale  flaxen  in  hue,  was 
of  the  peculiar  sort  which  separates  into 
lifeless  little  locks,  showing  the  skin  of  the 
head  between ; her  cheeks  were  broad,  her 
featnres  somewhat  heavy,  and  her  complex- 
ion, strong  aud  unchanging,  while  not  in  the 
least  wTliat  is  called  sallow,  was  yet  yellow, 
almost  of  the  same  shade  as  her  eyelashes 
and  hair.  It  was  said  of  her  sometimes  that 
she  “ matched  beautifully.”  Brilliantly 
white,  strong,  even  teeth  added  an  appear- 
ance of  vigorous  health  to  this  plain,  quiet 
face,  and  the  effect  was  increased  by  a 
straight,  firm,  broad-shouldered  form,  rather 
under  than  over  medinin  height.  Certainly 
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Miss  Vedder  was  not  handsome;  if  you 
songht  for  an  adjective,  you  would  probably 
select  commonplace.  Nobody  thought  much 
how  she  looked,  one  way  or  the  other.  She 
was  always  richly  but  plainly  dressed,  and 
she  had  a voice  that  pleased  the  ear  uncon- 
sciously, full  of  rouud  tones. 

The  next  day  Mr.  and  Mra.  Green  and 
Fanny  dined  at  the  cottage.  It  was  still 
comparatively  warm  weather,  and  Fanny 
wore  another  white  dress,  and,  from  some 
freak,  she  had  tied  her  hair  back  and  al- 
lowed it  to  flow  down  over  her  shoulders, 
like  the  sunny  fleece  of  a child ; she  looked 
about  fifteen.  The  dross  was  patched  and 
old ; a dealer  in  second-hand  clothes  would 
hardly  have  given  a dollar  for  her  whole 
equipment;  yet  the  general  effect  was  very 
picturesque.  Mrs.  Green  entered  next,  and 
moved  down  the  centre  of  the  long  apart- 
ment like  a frigate  going  into  action.  She 
was  a large,  rawboned  woman,  also  with 
blue  eyes  and  light  hair,  like  Fanny  and 
the  hostess,  but  as  different  from  them  as 
they  were  from  each  other.  She  wore  a 
robe  of  some  light  green  woolen  material, 
flounced  to  the  waist,  and  she  bad  a large 
rosette  of  green  satin  on  each  side  of  her 
head,  a background  for  the  two  orbed  prom- 
inences of  her  yellow  hair,  arched  over  puff- 
combs  iu  the  style  of  her  youth, and  brought 
down  low  over  the  forehead.  Broad  lace 
under-sleeves  of  the  fashion  known  as  “flow- 
ing” shaded  her  large  hands,  and  below  her 
strong  throat  and  the  beginnings  of  t,lio 
collar-bones,  like  the  roots  of  a tree  aud 
the  tree  trunk,  reposed  a lace  collar  and  a 
shell  cameo  breastpin  of  imposing  size. 
This  lady,  after  ceremonious  greetings,  sat 
down  and  crossed  her  feet.  They  were  vis- 
ible. In  large  Congress  gaiters  without 
heels,  there  was  something  about  them 
that  fascinated  Dwight’s  eyes,  so  that  he 
caught  himself  looking  at  them  almost  con- 
tinually. He  studied  their  pose  aud  their 
self-respecting  calmness.  There  was  a good 
deal  of  sole. 

In  the  mean  time  Miss  Vedder  talked  to 
the  clergyman.  Of  conrse  the  Reverend 
Abner  Green  was  a small  man ; yet  he  was 
a man  of  decided  opinions,  intelligence,  and 
ability.  The  trouble  was  that  his  wife,  with 
her  size  and  her  affection,  overshadowed  him. 
She  was  a German,  and  musical  to  the  inmost 
fibre ; left  in  her  own  sphere,  the  atmosphere 
of  strings  and  brass,  of  symphonies  and  mu- 
sical ecstasies,  she  would  have  been  a power. 
But,  borne  away  into  plain  American  life, 
she  was  constantly  out  of  place  despite  hor 
vehement  efforts  to  accord  herself  with  it. 
She  was  that  curions  mixture  of  intense 
romance  and  fervor  combined  with  minut- 
est attention  to  the  details  of  domestic  af- 
fairs which  seems  peculiar  to  German  wom- 
eti.  Her  favorite  dish  was  cabbage  soup, 
aud  she  called  her  husband  “my  adored.” 
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In  spite  of  this  it  was,  however,  impossible 
to  laugh  at  her. 

The  diuner  moved  on  through  its  courses 
pleasantly.  Aunt  Maria,  who  never  knew 
quite  what  to  do  with  Mrs.  Green,  kept  up  a 
purring  little  conversation  with  the  Rev- 
erend Abner,  while  Miss  Yedder  talked  to 
the  German  wife,  who  went  by  the  name  of 
Sophia  - Charlotte.  Dwight  chatted  with 
Fanny,  save  when  a wind  of  general  conver-' 
sat  ion  blow  for  a few  moments,  and  they  all 
talked  together. 

44  Sophia-Charlotte,  what  was  that  selec- 
tion you  played  last  Sunday  T”  said  the  cler- 
gyman— “ Mrs.  Blake  wishes  to  know.” 

Aunt  Maria,  who  did  not  cherish  any  vio- 
lent wishes  on  the  subject,  and  was  afraid 
some  one  would  write  down  the  title  aud 
expect  her  to  remember  it,  looked  frightened. 

44  It  was  from  Bach,  my  adored ; page 
twenty-nine  in  the  brown  book,”  replied 
Soph  ia-Charlotte. 

44  We  must  have  some  music  by-and-by,” 
remarked  Miss  Yedder.  44 1 want  Fanny  to 
sing.” 

44  She  shall,  she  shall,”  replied  the  teacher, 
nodding  at  her  pupil  encouragingly.  44  We 
do  the  4 Serenade’  now  quite  nicely — yes, 
quite  nicely.” 

44  Schubert’s  T”  said  Dwight,  looking  at 
Fanny. 

44  Yes,”  sho  answered ; 44  but  I do  not  like 
it  much.” 

44  Ye8,you  do,” said  Sophia-Charlotte,  shak- 
ing her  long  forefinger  severely  at  her  schol- 
ar ; 44  but  we  shall  see — we  shall  see.  You 
will  feel  the  heavenly  fire.” 

Later  in  the  evening  the  music  began. 
The  German  woman  played  magnificently  in 
the  most  denuded,  strictly  classical  style ; 
and  then  Fanny  sang  the  44  Serenade.”  Be- 
fore she  began  they  all  changed  their  posi- 
tions a little,  as  people  do  after  a long  list- 
ening to  music.  Miss  Yedder  moved  into 
the  shadow  of  the  bay-window,  and  Dwight 
walked  to  the  end  of  the  room,  where  he 
Btood  leaning  over  the  back  of  a chair. 

44 Note,”  said  Sophia-Charlotte,  in  an  un- 
der-tone, ns  she  finished  the  prelude,  44  do 
your  best !”  She  spoke  with  dramatic  brief- 
ness, and  Fanny,  with  one  quick  glance 
around,  obeyed.  We  all  know  that 44  Sere- 
nade,” and  its  passionate  appealing;  it  is 
sometimes  called  old-fashioned  now,  but 
fortunately  Sophia-Charlotte  knew  nothing 
of  fashions.  Fanny  sang  the  French  words, 
and  sang  them  as  Howell  Dwight  had  never 
heard  them  sung  before ; there  was  meaning 
in  every  note.  The  German  woman,  color- 
less and  wooden  as  she  looked,  played  as  if 
inspired;  but  nobody  noticed  her.  It  was 
Fanny,  with  her  crimson  cheeks,  upon  whom 
ail  eyes  were  fastened ; it  was  Fanuy’s  sweet 
voice,  dying  away  and  then  rising  again,  to 
which  all  listened.  She  sang  with  so  much 
intensity  that  Dwight  found  himself  clutch- 


ing the  chair  back  with  force  enough  to 
dent  the  leather. 

It  was  over.  44  Ach ! mein  Herz,”  said  So- 
phia-Charlotte, letting  her  hands  drop  from 
the  keys  with  a deep,  long  sigh.  Fanny  was 
breathing  quickly. 

44  Oh,  I must  get  some  fresh  air,”  she  ex- 
claimed, rushing  out  on  to  the  piazza,  ami 
closing  the  door  behind  her.  But  Dwight 
followed. 

44  She  will  certainly  take  cold,”  said  Aunt 
Maria. 

44 Ah,  Abner!”  sighed  Sophia-Charlotte. 
Her  eyes  were  full  of  tears ; her  large  liaud 
rested  on  her  husband’s  shoulder.  She  al- 
ways went  straight  to  him  when  she  felt 
the  divine  ecstasy  of  music  in  her  heart. 

44  Yes,  yes,  dear,”  he  replied,  understand- 
ing^. And  if  they  had  been  as  young  and 
beautiful  as  the  Huguenot  Lovers,  they  could 
not  have  loved  each  other  more. 

Aunt  Maria,  very  uneasy  as  to  night  air, 
wished  to  call  in  the  truants.  Miss  Vedder 
pleasantly  but  decidedly  prevented  any  in- 
terference. The  two  figures  could  be  seen 
through  the  long  windows  walking  up  and 
down  the  piazza  in  the  moonlight.  Pres- 
ently they  came  in,  and  soon  afterward 
Dwight  accompanied  Fanny  home  in  tho 
carriage. 

44  No,  I think  I will  not  come  back  to- 
night, Rachel,”  he  said.  44 1 will  send  the 
carriage  home,  and  walk  over  to  the  beach 
from  the  bridge.” 

The  next  day,  strolling  throngli  the  wood, 
they  came  upon  Fanny,  sitting  on  a fallen 
tree,  surrounded  by  the  younger  children, 
putting  the  finishing  touches  to  a little  cross 
made  of  twigs,  mosses,  and  lichens.  Her 
hat  was  on  the  ground,  the  children  crowded 
around  her ; she  looked  absorbed. 

44  Wasn’t  that  a very  pretty  little  thing 
she  was  making  f”  asked  Dwight,  as,  after 
a few  moments’  conversation,  they  passed  on. 
44  Quite  a poetic  idea,  wasn’t  it  I” 

Miss  Yedder  had  herself  taught  Fanny 
how  to  make  the  crosses ; her  parlor  always 
held  a few  woodland  decorations  of  exqui- 
site workmanship  and  taste.  But  Dwight 
had  never  noticed  them.  She  now  replied, 
simply,  that  the  cross  was  indeed  very  pret- 
ty, and  said  no  more. 

44  The  children  seemed  fond  of  her,”  con- 
tinued Dwight. 

44  She  is  a good  and  affectionate  sister,” 
replied  his  companion,  cordially. 

The  next  Sunday,  as  she  sat  in  her  place 
before  the  morning  service  began,  Dwight 
came  in  and  took  his  seat  beside  her.  He 
hardly  ever  came  to  church ; generally  but 
once  during  his  half-yearly  visit.  The  lit- 
tle temple  had  been  beautified  by  the  mod- 
ern Vedders;  it  had  stained-glass  windows, 
an  open  roof,  and  a fine  organ.  But.  it  was 
rather  an  unfortunate  little  church,  after  all, 
since  the  small  country  congregation  relied 
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upon  the  Vedder  family  to  do  every  thing, 
and  then  abused  them  for  doing  it.  A suc- 
cession of  rectors  had  vainly  tried  to  enjoy 
the  hospitality  of  the  leading  family  and  be 
friendly  also  with  the  other  members  of  the 
congregation ; but  the  other  members  held 
oif,  and  when  winter  came,  and  the  Vedders 
were  gone,  they  had  their  innings.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Green  was  ne\%  to  the  place,  and 
the  spectacle  of  Sophia-Charlotte  at  the  or- 
gan still  newer.  Miss  Vedder  had  made  up 
the  deficiency  in  the  salary,  the  weather  was 
still  pleasant,  and  active  vrarfare  was  for 
the  present  dormant.  The  congregation 
came  to  church.  A ritualistic  Vedder  had 
placed  the  organ  on  one  side  of  the  chancel, 
and  as  the  chancel  was  too  small  for  it,  the 
organist  and  the  choir  became  prominently 
conspicuous,  like  a row  of  scholars  on  a re- 
citation bench.  Fanny  Singleton  sang  in 
this  choir;  it  was  part  of  her  training  un- 
der Sophia-Charlotte.  The  seats  had  been 
arranged  for  choristers,  but  as  there  were 
no  boys,  Fanny  had  appropriated  a corner 
where  the  carved  wood,  arching  over  her 
head,  gave  her  the  appearance  of  a very 
young  Madonna  in  a niche.  She  had  not 
thought  of  the  appearance ; it  was  the  cush- 
ioned back  which  had  attracted  her.  Some- 
thing troubled  her  to  day ; her  eyes  showed 
traces  of  tears.  She  broke  down  once  or 
twice  in  the  chants,  and  seemed  glad  at  ev- 
ery prayer  to  sink  upon  her  knees  and  hide 
her  face.  Nobody  noticed  these  little 
changes  in  her  save  Dwight  (and  perhaps 
one  other).  And  Fanny  certaiuly  did  not 
notice  any  one  at  all.  lie  could  not  flatter 
himself  that  she  was  in  any  way  thinking 
of  him. 

They  were  but  two  hours’  jonrney  from 
the  city.  The  next  day  Dwight  proposed 
that  they  should  go  up  and  see  a collection 
of  paintings  which  had  been  placed  on  ex- 
hibition for  the  benefit  of  some  charity. 

• u But  we  have  seen  almost  all  of  them,” 
said  Miss  Vedder,  somewhat  surprised. 

“ I thought  perhaps  Fanny  might  like  to 
go,”  said  Dwight,  a little  consciously. 

“ Of  course  she  would,”  said  Miss  Ved- 
der, responding  to  his  project  immediately ; 
“ but  not  to-day.  Let  us  say  Wednesday.” 
She  knew  that  the  woolen  dress  would  have 
to  be  finished  first. 

They  went.  Miss  Vedder  added  the  pret- 
ty gloves  that  made  the  costume  passable. 
Dwight  was  well  dressed  that  day  and  in 
excellent  spirits.  He  led  Fanny  to  all  the 
finest  pictures,  and  listened  to  her  com- 
ments. They  were  but  few : the  young  girl 
had  small  appreciation  for  the  works  of  art 
before  her,  and  she  was  far  too  natural,  and 
too  well-bred  also,  to  feign  an  admiration 
she  did  not  feel.  After  a while  the  sense 
of  being  on  Dwight’s  arm,  among  so  many 
nice  people,  hearing  cultivated  accents, 
brushing  rich  fabrics,  and  breathing  soft 
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perfumes,  began  to  arouse  her.  She  was  an 
indolent  little  creature,  not  often  aroused. 
Rachel,  who  had  been  on  the  other  side,  dis- 
engaged herself  and  walked  behind  them,  in 
order  not  to  present  too  broad  a phalanx  in 
the  crowded  room.  After  a while  she  was 
separated  from  them,  and  they  missed  her ; 
when  she  came  up  again  they  did  not  see 
her.  They  were  in  front  of  a painting  rep- 
resenting a woman  standing  alone  on  a 
dreary  heath ; the  woman  was  neither  young 
nor  beautiful;  she  was  gazing  westward, 
but  there  was  nothing  for  her  to  see.  Not 
a living  thing  broke  the  monotony  of  the 
heath,  and  on  every  side  the  brown  earth 
met  the  sky-line  solidly  and  squarely.  Yet 
a dreamy  smilo  lit  up  her  face ; plainly  she 
saw  something  which  no  one  else  could  see. 

M * Hence  In  a Reason  of  calm  weather, 

Though  inland  far  we  be. 

Oar  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
Which  brought  us  hither,’” 

murmured  Fanny,  in  a low  voice,  her  face 
catching  for  a moment  the  very  expression 
of  the  face  in  the  picture.  Miss  Vedder  fell 
back  instantly  into  the  crowd  again ; they 
did  not  see  her  at  all.  She  was  trembling 
a little.  She  had  a photograph  of  that  pic- 
ture at  home,  and  had  herself  written  those 
Hues  under  it,  and  Fanny  had  read  them. 
It  was  some  time  before  she  joined  them 
again,  and  when  she  did  she  came  from  the 
opposite  direction,  so  that  they  could  see  her 
approach. 

“ Where  have  you  been  so  long  f”  asked 
Dwight. 

“ I met  some  acquaintances,”  she  replied, 
which  was  true.  She  hod  many  acquaint- 
ances. 

“ I must  tell  you  something  remarkable, 
Rachel,”  said  Dwight  that  evening,  as  they 
sat  alone  over  the  fire.  It  was  late,  but 
she  had  waited  for  this.  She  felt  sure  it 
would  come.  “ You  remember  that  picture 
of  Bougliton’s — I forget  what  he  calls  it — 
the  pre-Raphaelite  woman  alone  on  a heath, 
with  that  dreamy  smile  on  her  face  f What 
do  you  suppose  that  child  quoted  os  we  stood 
before  it  f Those  lines  of  Wordsworth : 

* Hence  In  a season  of  calm  weather, 

Though  inland  far  we  be, 

Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
Which  brought  us  hither.* 

The  very  essence  of  the  idea  of  that  picture, 
as  it  has  always  seemed  to  me.  Think  of 
a girl  of  sixteen  quoting  the  1 Ode  to  Im- 
mortality !’  ” He  was  evidently  deeply  im- 
pressed. After  a moment,  as  if  to  cover  his 
thought,  ho  added,  “ But  I suppose  the 
Southerners  are  more  familiar  with  old  po- 
etry than  we  are.  I know  they  are  with 
old  prose.” 

“ Mrs.  Singleton  often  quotes  Pope,”  said 
Rachel,  “and  Milton  too.”  She  spoke  in 
rather  a measured  voice,  adding  “ and  Mil- 
ton  too”  as  if  to  make  her  statement  quite 
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accurate.  She  was  embroidering,  and  her 
face  was  bent  over  her  work.  Dwight  look- 
ed at  her  and  smiled  internally.  “ Yrou  dear, 
good  Rachel,”  he  thought,  “ how  little  yon 
suspect!”  Then  he  went  away,  and  Miss 
Vedder  sat  and  thought,  her  embroidery 
thrown  aside  now,  her  cheek  resting  on  her 
hand. 

Three  weeks  passed,  and  still  the  bright 
weather  lingered.  Aunt  Maria  was  sur- 
prised to  find  herself  lingering  too;  they 
had  never  staid  so  late  in  the  country  be- 
fore. The  Greens  enjoyed  the  prolonged 
season  of  Yedder  hospitality  innocently,  not 
perceiving  the  injured  air  gradually  extend- 
ing over  the  congregation,  nor  dreaming  of 
the  cold  bleakness  in  store  for  them.  There 
was  music  almost  every  evening  in  Miss 
Vedder’s  parlor,  although  Miss  Vedder  her- 
self did  not  touch  her  piano.  “Mrs.  Green 
plays  so  much  better  than  I do,”  she  said. 

“ She  is  like  a full  orchestra  and  an  organ 
and  a steam-engine  combined,”  answered 
Dwight. 

“ She  has  intense  feeling,  Howell.” 

“ Perhaps  so,  but  not  the  sort  of  face  that 
goes  with  it,”  replied  the  masculine  voice. 

The  little  summer  inn  on  the  beach  had 
finally  closed,  its  doors,  and  Dwight  was 
staying  at  the  cottage.  He  seemed  pos- 
sessed by  a desire  for  excursions  of  all 
kinds,  and  Miss  Vedder  aided  him.  Fanny 
was  always  ready  to  go,  accompanied  by 
small  detachments  of  brothers,  and  once 
or  twice  Mrs.  Singleton  herself  went  with 
them.  When  there  was  no  excursion,  the 
young  girl,  stopping  at  the  cottage  on  her 
way  home  from  her  music  lesson,  would  be 
easily  persuaded  to  spend  the  day,  or  even 
the  night:  the  old  Southern  habit  of  visit- 
ing and  having  visitors  made  this  quite 
natural  to  her,  however  purposeless  it  might 
seem  to  the  others.  There  was  hardly  a 
day,  therefore,  of  the  three  weeks  which 
Dwight  did  not  spend  either  wholly  or  in 
part  with  her.  If  the  girl  had  had  a trace 
of  worldliness  in  her  the  man  of  the  world 
would  have  found  it  out,  and  lost  his  inter- 
est at  once ; but  it  was  her  uncaring  truth- 
fulness, aud  the  real  indifference  which  ev- 
ery now  aud  then  broke  through  her  little 
coquetries,  and,  above  all,  the  transient 
moods  of  sorrow  which  flitted  over  her  face, 
that  attracted  him,  piqued  him,  and  lured 
him  on.  She  was  intensely  devout,  going 
to  every  service,  kneeling,  bowing,  making 
little  signs  of  the  cross,  and  lifting  her  eyes 
as  reverentially  toward  the  Reverend  Abner 
as  though  he  had  been  an  archangel : at 
the  very  time,  perhaps,  the  feather  on  her 
Tound  hat  would  be  held  in  its  place  by  two 
largo  white  pins,  a long  rent  in  her  skirt 
would  bo  plainly  visible,  and  the  buttons 
on  her  sacquo  hanging  by  a thread  or  gone 
entirely.  Aunt  Maria  noticed  this  careless- 
ness and  commented  on  it. 


“ I must  say  it  seems  pleasant  to  me  to 
see  a girl  who  is  not  thiukiug  all  the  time 
about  her  clothes,”  said  Dwight. 

Miss  Vedder  was  now  waiting  for  a con- 
fession. For  years  Dwight  had  enjoyed  all 
his  love  affairs  doubly  because  he  could  re- 
late them  in  all  their  windings  to  her;  a 
mau  over  forty  likes  the  slow  aua^sis  aud 
retrospect  which  the  youth  of  twenty  scorns. 
But  this  time  the  confession  came  in  a new' 
guise.  It  was  not  a confession  exactly,  only 
a hint ; Dwight  began  to  turn  the  conversa- 
tion when  they  were  alone  together  toward 
religious  subjects.  He  and  his  cousin  had 
been  over  the  ground  before,  and  were  of 
much  the  same  opinions,  although  the  wom- 
an, os  usual,  made  her  life  more  consistent 
with  them  than  the  man  did.  But  uow  he 
began  talking  as  though  they  were  both  in 
error,  going  off  into  long  rhapsodies  about 
the  wonderful  attributes  of  “an  unquestion- 
ing belief.” 

“ It  took  the  early  Christians  into  the 
arena,  and  held  them  smiling  at  the  burn- 
ing stake,”  he  said.  “ Isn’t  that  better  than 
this?” 

“Than  what V1  said  Miss  Vedder.  “Do 
yon  mean  the  room,  the  fire,  these  luxuries  ?” 

“ Not  exactly ; I mean  the  endless  power 
of  such  a belief.”  Then  he  paused,  and  with 
a shade  of  embarrassment  added,  in  a lower 
tone,  “ Have  you  not  noticed  a change  in  me, 
Rachel?” 

“No,  I have  not,”  replied  Miss  Vedder. 
For  the  life  of  her  she  could  not  utter  the 
sympathetic  response  which  would  havo 
drawm  out  the  whole  ; she  was  too  deeply 
hurt.  What!  were  her  long  years  of  con- 
sistent faith,  charity,  and  good  works  to  bo 
as  nothing  beside  a few  signs  of  the  cross, 
a tear  or  two,  and  some  transient  cbnrch- 
goiug?  Love  is  never  so  deceitful  as  w hen 
he  puts  on  a religious  guise.  It  is  remark- 
able what  extraordinary  holiness  is  often 
fouud  in  eyes  lifted  in  devotion,  if  the  eyes 
happen  to  be  of  a good  color  and  young. 

“A  simple,  child-like  faith  seems  to  me 
very  beautiful,”  continued  Dwight.  But  his 
cousin  answered  not  a word. 

A perfect  Indian-summer  morning  broke; 
a last  excursion  was  planned.  They  were 
to  drive  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  to  see 
the  brown  earth  and  blue  ocean  in  the  gold- 
en haze.  All  the  Singletons  joined  the  party 
in  a farm  wagon  ; but  Fanny,  as  usual,  was 
with  Miss  Vedder  and  Dwight.  An  accident 
happened.  On  the  way  home,  coming  down 
the  mountain,  part  of  the  harness  broke, 
ami  the  horses  attached  to  the  farm  wagon 
plunged,  reared,  and  then  started  down  the 
narrow,  winding  road  on  a run.  The  wagon 
happened  to  be  first ; the  carriages  were 
close  behind.  Dwight  stopped  his  own 
horses  with  a sudden  wrench,  threw  the 
reins  to  Rachel,  jumped  out,  and  ran.  Fan- 
ny, screaming,  followed  him.  Rachel  and 
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her  aunt  were  left  alone.  Behind,  Mr.  Green 
was  tying  bis  horse  to  a tree  and  helping 
out  Sophia-Charlotte.  He  then  came  and 
helped  out  trembling  Aunt  Maria ; but  Ra- 
chel said  she  would  drive  her  own  horses 
slowly  down  the  hill,  as  the  carriage  might 
be  needed.  The  wagon  had  gone  over  the 
side,  two  of  the  children  were  hurt,  and  the 
farmer's  boy  who  drove  was  bruised;  but 
poor  little  Mrs.  Singleton  was  injured  inter- 
nally, and  beyond  earthly  aid.  At  last  she 
was  of  some  importance,  for  she  was  dying. 
They  bore  her  home,  and  the  old  Palmer 
house  never  looked  so  forlorn  and  shabby 
as  it  did  when,  having  laid  her  upon  a couch, 
they  all  stood  about  and  waited.  She  had 
left  it  all  in  disorder — poor,  careless  little 
lady,  her  mind  taken  up  with  the  pleasure 
of  the  day ; and  now  when  the  blinds  were 
thrown  open,  the  forlorn  make-shifts  and 
neglect  were  plainly  apparent.  But  the 
follies  and  the  efforts  and  the  pride  and  the 
dreams  of  the  poor  mother  were  over  now ; 
her  life,  whether  well  spent  or  ill,  was  draw- 
ing to  its  close. 

Mr.  Green  had  started  to  go  for  the  doctor. 

“Your  ministrations  may  be  needed,  my 
adored,”  said  Sophia-Charlotte,  in  a low 
voice;  “I  will  go.”  She  went  out,  untied 
the  horse,  and  drove  off  alone,  with  the  tears 
dropping  down  her  broad  cheeks. 

They  all  thought  death  would  come  in  a 
few  moments,  but  the  poor  mother  lingered 
till  dawn.  The  doctor  could  do  nothing. 
Fanny  knelt  by  the  bedside,  her  arms  arouud 
her  mother;  the  two  had  been  companions 
from  the  daughter's  earliest  childhood,  and 
were  devotedly  fond  of  each  other.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  the  mind  of  the  dying 
woman  recovered  its  consciousness,  and 
seemed  to  become  preternaturally  clear; 
they  could  do  nothing  with  her.  She  wail- 
ed for  her  children,  but  most  of  all  for  her 
daughter.  “Fanny!  Fanuy!  what  will  be- 
come of  Fanny  t”  was  her  constant  cry,  which 
sounded  through  the  silent  house  with  dis- 
tressing persistence.  Miss  Yedder  bent  over 
her,  and  promised  to  care  for  all  the  chil- 
dren. “ You  are  kind,  and  you  mean  it,” 
wailed  the  mother;  “but  you  will  grow 
tired,  and  other  things  will  come  betweeu. 
It  is  not  the  same.  Oh,  Fauny ! Fanuy ! what 
will  become  of  Fanny  T Nobody  knows,  no- 
body understands — ” 

“ Hush,  mother,”  said  the  girl,  caressing 
her  lovingly.  “ I w ill  do  any  thing  you 
say.”  She  kissed  the  wizened  cheek  next 
to  her  and  stroked  the  thin  gray  hair. 

“Fanny!  Fanny!  Fanny!”  wailed  the  weak 
voice.  It  answered  all  the  Reverend  Ab- 
ner’s ministrations  with  the  same  cry.  “ The 
world  is  hard  to  girls.  I can  not  die  and 
leave  my  daughter — I can  not.  The  others 
are  boys,  and  they  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves. But  Fanny ! Fanny !” 

Faint  dawn  came  at  last,  and  sharp  cold 


with  it ; winter  was  upon  them.  The  small, 
withered  body  upon  the  couch  seemed  to  be 
already  dead,  but  the  soul  was  still  alive. 
Dwight,  sitting  by  one  of  the  windows,  had 
heard  every  thing — Fanny’s  sobs,  Miss  Ved- 
der’s  efforts,  the  clergyman’s  prayer,  aud  the 
w'ail  of  the  mother.  As  it  grew  lighter  Mrs. 
Singleton  suddenly  raised  herself  up  aud 
threw  out  her  arms.  “I  will  not  die!”  she 
cried,  in  a terrible  voice.  They  all  started 
forward.  She  looked  into  each  face,  one  by 
one,  with  the  strange  clearness  that  some- 
times comes  into  dying  eyes.  “ Fanny !”  she 
said  again,  in  a whisper,  addressing  them 
all.  It  was  like  a last  appeal. 

“Give  her  to  me,  Mrs.  Singleton,”  said 
Dwight.  “ She  shall  be  my  wrife,  if  you  are 
williug,  before  the  sun  rises.” 

The  effect  was  electric.  Fanny  shrank 
still  closer  to  the  pillow,  like  a drenched 
blossom  blown  against  the  side  of  the  house 
in  a storm;  Miss  Yedder  sank  into  a chair. 
The  words  once  out,  Dwight  pleaded  ardent- 
ly. “ I have  loved  her  for  a long  time,”  he 
said;  and  stooping,  lie  took  the  little  hand 
lying  on  the  counterpane  in  his.  The  moth- 
er, her  strength  all  gone  now,  looked  at  her 
daughter;  Fauny’sface  was  close  beside  her 
own  on  the  pillow.  Her  lips  formed  the 
word  “ Fanny,”  but  she  could  no  longer  ar- 
ticulate. 

“ Yes,  if  you  wish  it,  mother,”  replied  the 
girl.  A tremor  shook  her  from  head  to  foot 
as  she  spoke.  But  the  mother  smiled  at 
last,  and  peace  stole  over  her  poor,  set,  anx- 
ious face,  which  could  now  close  its  eyes  and 
die. 

They  were  married  then  and  there,  the 
Reverend  Abner  reading  the  service  rever- 
entially. The  rising  sun  shone  through  the 
windows.  In  an  hour  Mrs.  Singleton  was 
dead. 

The  old  house  was  closed ; the  boys  were 
sent  to  good  schools;  Dwight  took  his  wife 
to  the  city.  Miss  Vedder  went  South  for  a 
few  weeks  ; but  returning  to  her  winter  resi- 
dence, she  formed  a kind  and  steadfast  back- 
ground for  the  young  bride  whenever  she 
ventured  into  society,  which  was  not  often, 
on  account  of  her  deep  mourning  dress.  Fau- 
ny was  a sweet-natured  little  creature,  and 
her  husband  made  an  idol  of  her.  She  never 
opposed  his  will  or  wish,  but  yielded  to  him 
in  every  thing.  He  said  to  himself  that 
gradually  she  would  learn  to  be  a woman. 
He  was  fascinated  with  the  idea  of  her  youth, 
innocence,  and  ignorance  of  the  world.  The 
summer  came ; they  went  to  the  mountains. 
The  autumn  began  ; they  came  down  to  the 
Vedder  cottage.  The  Greens  were  already 
gone,  driven  out  by  the  freezing  winter  at- 
mosphere of  the  congregation ; Sophia-Char- 
lotte  was  adjusting  herself  as  well  as  she 
could,  poor  soul!  to  the  ideas  of  vestrymen’s 
wives  elsewhere.  Fanny  seemed  glad  to  be 
back  in  the  old  neighborhood  again.  They 
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all  staid  together  in  the  cottage  nearly  three 
mouths. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  first  month  Miss 
Yedder  noticed  a change  in  the  young  wife ; 
she  seemed  inwardly  excited.  A woman 
reads  a woman  better  than  any  man  can, 
even  though  he  be  the  husband,  for  a wom- 
an can  deceive  any  man.  Miss  Yedder  be- 
gan to  observe ; she  noted  what  Fanny  did, 
her  restlessness  and  absent  answers.  Fan- 
ny had  never  in  her  life  told  a lie,  and  did 
not  know  how  to  begin ; but  she  hesitated, 
and  cut  off  her  sentences.  Most  of  the  time 
she  seemed  to  be  in  the  highest  spirits;  her 
husband  had  never  seen  her  so  happy.  He 
smiled  as  he  watched  her  swinging  in  the 
great  piazza  swing  or  running  across  the 
lawn  to  untie  her  little  boat.  She  must  row 
or  walk  all  the  time  now.  Generally  he  went 
with  her,  but  not  always.  “ How  beautiful 
she  is  this  fall!"  he  said  to  Miss  Yedder  one 
day  as  her  boat  disappeared  around  the 
curve.  She  answered  “Yes,"  but  she  was 
not  satisfied.  Howell,  however,  did  not 
dream  of  a doubt ; contented  and  happy,  he 
was  beginning  to  look  middle-aged.  Con- 
tentment at  forty-two  is  dangerous. 

One  afternoon  he  went  to  the  city,  called 
by  business ; he  was  to  be  absent  two  days. 
That  same  evening  Miss  Vedder  caught  sight 
of  Fanny  stealing  softly  out  of  the  house, 
wrapped  in  a shawl.  She  followed  her.  At 
the  turn  in  the  road  where  the  cottage  was 
out  of  sight,  and  Polly  Malone's  pink  cabin 
in  view,  she  caught  up  with  her.  “Where 
are  you  going,  Fanny  f"  she  said.  The  girl 
shrank  back  against  the  fence  as  if  for  ref- 
uge. There  was  cold  and  watery  moonlight ; 
they  could  see  each  other.  “Fanny,"  said 
Miss  Vedder,  following  and  putting  her  arm 
around  the  slender  shoulders,  “ I am  not  an 
enemy ; I am  your  steadfast  friend.  I will 
not  betray  yon,  no  matter  what  it  is,  but 
you  must  tell  me  all." 

A sense  of  warmth  and  support  in  her 
mere  nearness  came  to  Fanny  at  once ; with 
her  quick,  impressionable  sensitiveness,  she 
turned  and  clung  to  her  husband's  cousin  as 
though  she  really  trusted  her.  Bandy  Ma- 
lone by  this  time  had  come  down  the  road 
to  meet  them.  He  fawned  upon  Fanny. 

“What  is  this!"  said  Miss  Vedder. 

And  then,  with  a burst  of  tears,  Fanny 
told.  Her  first  lover — her  only  lover,  as  she 
pathetically  called  him — had  appeared  in 
the  neighborhood;  ho  was,  in  fact,  staying 
in  Mrs.  Malone's  cabin.  She  was  engaged 
to  him  once,  but  her  mother  had  disapproved 
of  it,  and  the  engagement  was  broken ; but 
she  was  still  fond  of  him,  and  lie  of  her. 
“I  could  not  help  marrying  Howell,”  she 
added,  with  sobs,  “ when  mother  looked  at 
me  so  with  those  poor  dying  eyes  of  hers. 
She  was  afraid  I would  go  to  Robert,  and 
she  had  no  faith  in  Robert.  Poor  Rob- 
ert!" 


“ But  now  that  you  are  married,  Fanny, 
what  is  it  you  wish  to  do  f" 

“ Only  to  see  him  once  more,  and  say  good- 
by.  That  is  al!,  Rachel ; that  is  really  all." 

“ How  many  times  have  yon  seen  him  al- 
ready f " 

“ Only  four  times;  in  the  woods  or  on  the 
river." 

“ Will  you  come  home  with  me  now  ?” 

“ Not  without  seeing  him." 

They  looked  at  each  other  in  silence,  one 
questioningly,  the  other  defiantly,  but  both 
with  a settled  determination. 

“ Then  I will  go  with  you,”  said  Miss  Yed- 
der. “ Come." 

At  the  gate  of  the  little  cabin  garden,  in 
the  deep  shadow  cast  by  the  near  hill-side, 
a figure  was  standing.  It  did  not  stir  al- 
though they  stopped. 

“ Robert,”  said  Fanny,  tremulously. 

Then  Robert  Strain  came  forward.  He 
was  a handsome  youth,  a year  or  two  older 
than  Fanny,  but  careless  in  his  dress,  and 
with  signs  of  dissipation  on  his  face. 

“Mrs.  Dwight  has  come  to  bid  you  good- 
by,"  said  Miss  Vedder;  “ I have  accompanied 
her  for  the  purpose.  But  it  would  have  been 
much  better  if  you  had  called  at  the  house, 
Mr.  Strain."  While  she  thus  made  talk  for 
them,  the  two,  who  were  once  lovers,  stood 
and  gazed  at  each  other  in  silence;  then 
Fanny  gave  her  hand,  burst  into  tears,  and 
went  away  with  her  companion,  who,  while 
encircling  her  with  one  arm,  turned  and  made 
a stem  and  menacing  gesture  toward  the 
figure  at  the  gate,  as  much  as  to  say,  “You 
shall  never  see  her  again  on  earth.” 

Fanny  cried  all  night,  going  from  one  fit 
of  hysterics  into  another.  Miss  Yedder,  dis- 
missing the  maid,  staid  with  her  and  tried 
to  soothe  her.  At  last  she  gave  up  speech, 
and  merely  held  her  in  her  arms,  and  stroked 
her  hot  forehead  and  falling  hair.  About 
an  hour  before  dawn  Fanny  grew  quiet  and 
seemed  to  slumber;  then  Miss  Vedder  stole 
away  to  her  own  room.  If  she  had  been  al- 
most any  other  woman,  she  would  have  gone 
to  bed,  as  she  was  worn  with  fatigue ; but 
being  Rachel  Vedder,  she  would  not  give  up 
her  watch.  She  would  never  give  it  up  un- 
til Fanny  was  safely  in  her  husband's  charge 
again.  It  was  now  dawn;  the  sun  would 
soon  be  up.  She  heard  a step  in  the  hall ; 
it  stopped  at  her  door,  then  went  down  the 
stairs  lightly  as  a cat.  She  sprang  forward, 
threw  open  the  door,  and  followed.  It  was 
Fanny.  Rachel,  with  stem  hold,  took  her 
back  into  her  room,  her  own  room  and  How- 
ell’s ; and  there,  surrounded  by  all  the  to- 
kens of  her  husband's  presence  and  his  love, 
the  elder  woman  confronted  her.  The  door 
was  closed ; they  were  alone. 

“Were  you  going  again  to  see  him,  wretch- 
ed girl  f" 

“ I was,"  said  Fanny,  trembling,  but  at 
bay.  Her  eyes  were  brilliant  aud  feverish ; 
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lier  dry  lips  were  stretched  apart  over  her 
little  babyish  teeth  in  a way  that  made  Ra- 
chel think  even  then  of  a little  squirrel  she 
had  once  found  dead  in  the  woods. 

“ You  shall  never  go,”  she  said,  deter- 
minedly. 

“ I mean  no  harm,  Rachel.” 

“ No  harm ! And  your  husband,  Fanny  ?” 

“ He  was  always  too  old  for  me,”  said  the 
young  wife,  shaking  herself  free  from  the 
detaining  arm ; “ but  he  is  kind  and  good, 
and  I never  intended  to  wrong  him,  you  need 
not  fear.  And  who  are  you  that  you  set 
yourself  as  a guardian  over  me?  I am  not 
aware  that  you  have  any  authority.  What 
is  it  all  to  you,  anyway,  Rachel  Vedder  ?” 

“ It  is  this : he  loves  you,  and  you  shall 
not  make  him  miserable.” 

“ Well,  I have  never  loved  him,  and  have 
I made  him  miserable?”  said  Fanny,  taunt- 
ingly. “ You  know  as  well  as  I do  how  hap- 
py he  has  been.” 

“ He  would  not  be  if  he  knew,”  said  the 
other  woman,  feeling  in  her  inmost  heart 
the  truth  of  the  wife's  words  like  a knife's 
edge. 

“ Are  you  going  to  tell  him  ?”  said  Fanny. 
“ He  would  never  believe  you.  I can  make 
him  believe  any  thing  I please.”  Then  her 
face  changed.  “Why  should  he  have  all 
the  happiness?”  she  cried.  “You  have  al- 
ways spoiled  him,  Rachel.  I am  miserable, 
Robert  is  miserable.  I only  ask  one  last 
word.  Let  me  go.” 

“You  shall  never  go,”  said  Miss  Vedder, 
grasping  her  again.  They  struggled  to- 
gether. 

“ What  do  you  care  ?”  said  Fanny. 

A pallor  came  into  Rachel  Tedder's  face. 
“I  care  this,”  she  answered,  Bteadily:  “I 
have  loved  Howell  Dwight  all  my  life.  Is 
it  likely  now  that  I will  let  you  go?” 

“ Why,  yes ; why  not  ?”  said  Fauny.  “ If 
you  really  love  him,  and  if  I was  once  gone, 
perhaps — ” 

Then  Rachel  Vedder  lifted  her  hand  and 
struck  her. 

It  was  not  a hard  blow ; the  hand's  pur- 
pose had  altered  ere  it  fell.  But  if  it  had 
been  the  blow  of  a colossus,  it  could  not 
have  affected  Fanny  more.  That  she  had 
been  struck — she,  a Singleton — was  the  un- 
forgivable act,  and  in  it  was  swallowed  up 
the  cause.  All  her  mother  in  her  was  aroused 
at  once.  Deeper  feelings  were  lost  in  the 
anger  of  the  moment.  At  the  same  time 
Rachel  Vedder  was  standing  overwhelmed 
with  her  own  self-contempt;  never  in  her 
life  before  had  she  folt  such  humiliation. 
She  had  lost  control  of  herself  entirely,  and 
insulted  Howell's  wife.  Fanny,  weak  and 
helpless  now  and  sobbing,  had  thrown  her- 
self upon  the  sofa ; Miss  Vedder  silently  and 
gently  undressed  her,  and  carried  her  to  the 
bed,  adjusting  the  pillows  and  smoothing 
the  coverings,  Fanny  all  the  time  turning 


away  from  her  like  an  angry  child.  Miss 
Vedder  then  rang  for  the  maid,  sent  a man 
on  horseback  for  the  doctor,  saying  in  a tone 
that  Fanny  could  overhear  that  Mrs.  Dwight 
had  been  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  that  tho 
halls  must  be  kept  quiet.  When  all  orders 
had  been  issued  for  illness  in  the  house,  and 
the  maid  had  brought  in  tea  for  Fanny  and 
gone  out  again,  then  Miss  Vedder  knelt  down 
by  the  bedside,  and,  alone  with  her  cousin's 
wife,  implored  her  pardon.  “Forgive  me, 
Fanny,”  she  said,  humbly.  “ I have  no  ex- 
cuse to  offer  save  that  your  words  seemed  to 
tear  and  bruise  the  inmost  feelings  of  my 
heart.  I lost  all  control  of  myself,  and  I 
feel  ashamed  and  self-humiliated  before  you. 
My  child,  you  are  young  and  tender-hearted; 
you  should  be  sorry  for  me,  since,  even  if 
you  do  forgive,  I can  never  forgive  myself.” 

Her  voice  shook;  she  covered  her  face 
with  her  hand.  Fanny  turned ; there  was 
something  strange  to  her  in  the  sight  of  thi9 
strong,  self-controlled  woman  on  her  knees, 
and  moved  with  so  much  emotion.  She  real- 
ized suddenly  that  Rachel  would  remember 
that  blow  long  after  she  herself  had  forgotten 
it ; Rachel  had  such  a way  of  remembering. 
With  one  of  the  quick  impulses  which  made 
her  so  lovable,  she  threw  her  arms  around 
Rachel's  neck,  forgave  her  every  thing, 
nestled  close  to  her,  and  then  began  to  cry 
again  so  weakly  and  hysterically  that  she 
was  soon  in  need  of  aid,  and  a fit  subject  for 
the  doctor  when  he  stood  by  the  bedside. 
“ In  any  case  I must  take  her  up  to  the  city 
to-day,  doctor,”  said  Miss  Vedder,  whose  face, 
with  the  curious  immobility  which  seems  to 
belong  to  unbeautiful  but  healthy  middle- 
aged  faces,  appeared  unaltered  in  spite  of 
her  vigil  and  her  past  agitation.  “ It  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.” 

Fanny  was  now  too  ill  to  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  this  ultimatum ; they  gave  her  sooth- 
ing medicines,  and  the  maids  packed  the 
trunks  and  made  all  the  preparations  for 
departure.  A telegraphic  dispatch  was  sent 
to  Dwight  saying  that  Fanny  was  not  well, 
and  that  they  would  be  in  the  city  that 
evening.  As  the  close  carriage  rolled  past 
the  pink  cabin  of  Mrs.  Malone,  Fanny  roused 
herself  from  her  apathy  and  looked  out.  No 
one  appeared. 

“ He  has  gone,”  said  Rachel,  drawing  her 
down  into  her  reclining  position  again.  “ I 
went  over  myself  to  see  him.  He  will  not 
tronble  you  again,  Fanny.” 

“Let  me  tell  you  every  thing;  it  will 
make  me  feel  better,  Rachel,”  said  the  girl, 
twisting  the  fringes  of  tho  shawl  nervously. 
“ I would  rather  do  it  before  I see — Howell.” 

“ Then  you  are  not  going  to  tell  Howell  ?” 

“I  will  if  you  think  best;  but  I thought 
perhaps  he  would  be  happier  if  he  did  not 
know.  There  was  no  real  harm  done.  It 
seems  a pity  to  disturb  him ; don't  you  think 
so?” 
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44  You  must  decide  that,  Fanny.” 

“ I do  not  like  to  decide  things,  and  yon 
know  I do  not,”  said  Fanny,  impatiently. 
There  was  a silence ; the  elder  woman  would 
not  speak.  While  life  lasted  she  would 
never  betray  what  she  knew ; to  ask  her  for 
more  was  too  much. 

44  Oh,  well,  then,”  said  Fanny  at  last, 44 1 
will  take  your  own  argument — nothing  must 
be  done  that  would  make  him  unhappy.  To 
tell  him  would  certainly  make  him  so ; there- 
fore I will  not  tell  him.  But  I must  tell 
somebody,  so  as  to  feel  clearer  in  my  con- 
science, and,  Rachel,  I will  tell  you.” 

When  they  were  safely  on  the  little  steam- 
er, and  Fanny  in  a sheltered  corner  was  ly- 
ing on  a couch  of  shawls  with  her  head  in 
Rachel’s  lap,  the  story  was  told.  It  was  a 
simple  one — a boy-and-girl  affection.  He 
was  a Southerner,  and  was  mixed  with  all 
her  memories  of  childhood  and  her  old  home. 
Her  mother  had  forbidden  the  engagement, 
and  soon  afterward  they  had  separated,  as 
she  supposed  forever. 

44  I was  very  miserable,”  she  said,  in  a half- 
sobbing  voice ; 44 1 used  to  go  to  church  and 
pray  for  him  every  day.  Do  yon  not  remem- 
ber how  I used  to  go  to  church  T It  was  all 
for  Robert.  I always  liked  attention,  Ra- 
chel; I could  not  help  liking  it;  but  I did 
not  really  try  to  gain  Howell’s  love — indeed 
I did  not.  I used  to  sing  those  songs  exact- 
ly as  Mrs.  Green  taught  me  to  sing  them,  be- 
cause I saw  they  made  an  impression  upon 
him ; and  now  and  then,  when  there  was  a 
good  opportunity,  I have  quoted  things  I 
had  heard  you  say.  But  it  was  only  my  love 
of  admiration,  Rachel ; I never  planned.  It 
was  very  easy  to  impress  him.  He  seemed 
to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  a certain  idea 
of  me  beforehand.  But  I never  really  sought 
to  win  him.  It  would  have  been  just  the 
same  with  any  one  else,  if  there  had  been 
any  one  else  there ; but  there  was  not.  You 
know  how  I came  to  marry  him  at  the  last. 
I could  not  refuse  ray  dear,  dear  mother.” 
She  began  to  sob  again,  and  Miss  Vcdder 
soothed  her  with  a caressing  gentleness,  to 
which  Fanny  always  responded  as  a thirsty 
plant  responds  to  the  rain. 

44  Howell  is  very  good  to  you,”  said  the  eld- 
er woman,  trying  to  comfort  her. 

44 1 know  he  is,”  replied  Fanny,  remorse- 
fully. 44  Do  believe  me,  Rachel,  when  I as- 
sure you  that  Robert’s  coming  was  a sur- 
prise, and  that  I only  wanted  to  explain  all 
to  him,  and  make  him  feel  more  reconciled. 
We  only  had  a few  short  interviews,  for  I 
was  always  hurried  and  afraid,  and  watch- 
ing lest  somebody  should  come.  But  I was 
glad  that  he  cared  for  me  still ; I am  glad 
now.” 

Rachel  did  not  doubt  any  of  these  words. 
But  she  had  her  own  intentions  os  to  guard- 
ing the  girl  in  the  future. 

By  the  time  they  had  reached  the  city, 


Fauny,  relieved  by  her  confession,  tired  iu 
body  and  ill,  felt  an  immense  desire  to  bo 
comforted  and  petted.  She  let  Howell  lift 
her  from  the  carriage,  aud  clung  to  him  with 
affeetjon  and  trust.  Alarmed  by  their  un- 
expected coming,  he  was  full  of  anxiety  aud 
questions. 

44  Fanny  was  ill,”  said  Rachel,  briefly.  44  I 
thought  it  better  she  should  be  with  you.” 

He  lifted  his  little  wife  tenderly  iu  his 
arms  and  bore  her  up  stairs.  Rachel  went 
alone  to  her  own  room. 

Life  went  on  with  theso  three  for  several 
years  longer.  Fanny  -was  just  the  same. 
The  quiet  but  constant  unswerving  aid  aud 
support  which  Rachel  Yedder  gave  her  sup- 
plied what  she  lacked,  and  Howell’s  wife 
was  the  ornament  of  their  circle,  loved  and 
petted  by  all.  As  Fauny  had  foreseen,  but 
long  since  forgotten,  Rachel  never  forgave 
herself  for  that  blow.  Her  voice  w^as  al- 
ways peculiarly  gentle  when  she  spoke  to 
her  cousin’s  wife,  and  she  deferred  to  all 
her  changing  little  opinions  with  uu altering 
respect.  Nothing  more  was  ever  heard  of 
the  young  Southerner  in  that  household;  one 
Jiand,  however,  had  helped  him,  controlled 
him,  and  given  him  his  career  elsewhere. 

One  moro  scene — Fanny  died.  During 
a severe  winter  a cough  seized  her;  the 
Southern  blossom  faded.  Howell  was  be- 
side himself  with  grief ; every  body  mourned 
for  the  sweet  young  wife. 

One  afternoon  Rachel  was  with  Fanny, 
and  they  were  alone ; they  had  never  spoken 
again  of  the  events  of  that  night  at  the  cot- 
tage, but  had  consigned  them  to  that  sileuce 
which  women  often  keep  for  each  other,  in 
spite  of  man’s  maligning,  into  and  through 
the  gates  of  death  itself.  But  now  Fanny 
had  something  on  her  mind. 

44  Rachel,”  she  said,  iu  her  weak,  whisper- 
ing voice, 44  yon  see  I am  to  die  anyway,  aud 
nobody  is  to  blame  about  it  at  all.  Poor 
Howell  will  be  so  lonely ! Ho  has  always 
liked  you  better  than  any  one  in  a certaiu 
way.  Do  yon  not  think  that  if  ho  knew — 
if  I should  tell  him — perhaps  he  might — ’’ 
She  paused ; her  large  eyes  fixed  themselves 
inquiringly  on  Rachers  face. 

A dull  color  rose  in  the  elder  woman’s 
cheeks.  It  seemed  as  if  the  blood  was 
struggling  to  show  itself  for  once  through 
that  unyielding  skin.  44  No,  Fanny,”  she 
answered ; and  even  then  the  surging  feel- 
ings in  her  heart  could  not  get  to  the  pale, 
unmoved  windows  of  her  eyes.  44  Promise 
me  that  you  will  not  tell  him.” 

44If  you  wish  it,”  said  the  other,  disap- 
pointed. 44  But  I should  so  like  to  repair 
any  wrong  I have  done,  and  leave  you  hap- 
py behind  me.  If  he  knew,  Rachel — ” 

44  That  he  has  never  known  in  thirty  years 
proves  that  he  can  not  know.  And  even  I 
have  my  pride,  Fanny.  I will  not  be  loved 
from  pity.  Promise  me  not  to  tell.” 
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And  Fanny,  with  a sigh,  promised. 

Howell  Dwight  went  abroad  when  his  lit- 
tle love  was  taken  from  him.  He  was  bitter- 
ly unreconciled  and  inconsolable.  At  the 
end  of  two  years  he  drifted  back,  and  fell 
into  the  old  ways.  Every  spring  and  au- 
tnmn  he  came  to  the  cottage,  and  they  lived 
the  old  life  over  again.  Aunt  Maria  still 
knitted  tidies  and  played  solitaire.  Howell 
looked  at  her  sometimes  and  thought  of  the 
young  life  ended  while  the  old  one  lingered. 
He  had  had  himself  baptized  and  contirmed 
in  a despairing  sort  of  way.  “She  was  al- 
ways so  sweet  and  devout,  and  seemed  to 
find  such  comfort  in  it,”  he  said  to  Rachel. 
He  spoke  of  her  always  as  of  one  exception- 
ally gifted.  Her  singing,  although  she  neg- 
lected it  after  her  marriage,  was  in  her  early 
youth  phenomenal ; did  not  Rachel  remem- 
ber it  f Her  mind,  too,  although  so  child- 
like, possessed  many  deep  thoughts.  And 
as  for  her  affection — Here  his  eyes  would 
till  with  tears,  and  he  would  turn  his  head 
away,  and  gaze  out  over  the  water  where 
her  little  boat  and  slender  figure  once  ma^e 
a picture  on  the  silvery  surface.  After  a 
time  he  took  his  place  in  society  agair^lrut 
not  with  any  interest.  He  found  all  the 
women  double-minded  and  insincere,  mer- 
cenary and  deceitful;  his  criticisms  were 
scathing. 

“ You  are  too  severe,”  said  Rachel.  “There 
are  mercenary  women,  but  not  all  are  mer- 
cenary ; and  in  matters  concerning  their  af- 
fections all  women  can,  often  must,  deceive.” 

“Not  all,”  answered  Dwight,  in  the  old 
tone  she  knew  so  well — the  deep,  softeued 
tone  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Fanny. 

As  he  grew  older  he  deteriorated  some- 
what. Always  indolent,  he  grew  self-in- 
dulgent and  cynical.  Nobody  cared  much 
for  Howell  Dwight  now.  What  he  said, 
thought,  and  did  was  of  little  consequence. 
But  over  one  woman  he  still  held  unbroken 
empire,  and  gradually  he  grew  into  the  hab- 
it of  relying  upon  her  more  and  more.  Each 
one  of  his  faults  she  saw  with  clearness,  but 
she  never  ceased  to  love  him.  And  although 
it  may  seem  a strange  and  even  a laughable 
thing  that  a woman  of  fifty  should  feel  her 
heart  beat  faster  at  the  sound  of  a certain 
footstep,  and  raise  her  eyes  with  iuward 
happiness  when  a certain  figure  appeared 
at  the  door,  the  stout,  careless  figure,  too,  of 
a man  of  fifty-six,  still  it  was  a true  thing, 
and  sets  one  to  thinking  about  the  possibil- 
ities and  attained  ideals  of  another  world. 
We  need  them.  At  sixty-two  years  of  ago 
Howell  Dwight  died.  His  last  words  were 
of  Fanny.  He  was  buried  by  her  side. 

Miss  Vedder  lived  all  the  year  round  now 
in  the  homestead  cottage.  Aunt  Maria,  aged 
and  infirm,  lived  with  her.  The  old  woman 
was  ninety  when  she  died.  Her  mind  was 
clear.  She  wept  to  leave  her  niece  alone. 
“ If  you  had  only  married  Howell ; if  ho  had 


only  known  about  it;  very  likely  he  would 
have  been  living  now,  and  you  would  have 
had  somebody  to  take  care  of  you,  Rachel,” 
she  said,  during  the  last  night  of  her  life. 

Her  niece  started.  “ Why,  aunt,  did  you 
know  T”  she  asked,  in  a quick  w'hisper. 

“ Oh  yes,  I knew,  I know,”  said  the  old 
woman.  “Men  are  like  that  about  young 
girls  always  when  they  get  to  be  toward 
forty  and  a little  blast;  they  believe  any 
thing.  But  afterward,  if  he  had  known , Ra- 
chel, he  would  have  married  yon.  It’s  a 
great  pity.”  Then  her  mind  wandered,  and 
at  dawn  she  died. 

Miss  Yedder  was  left  alone. 


GARY’S  MAGNETIC  MOTOR. 

WITH  an  ordinary  horseshoe  magnet,  a 
bit  of  soft  iron,  and  a common  shin- 
gle-nail, a practical  inventor,  who  for  years 
has  been  pondering  over  the  power  lying 
dormant  in  the  magnet,  now  demonstrates 
as  his  discovery  a fact  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  magnetic  science,  which  has 
hitherto  escaped  the  observation  of  both 
scientists  and  practical  electricians,  namely, 
the  existence  of  a neutral  line  in  the  mag- 
netic field — a line  where  the  polarity  of  an 
induced  magpet  ceases,  and  beyond  which  it 
changes.  With  equally  simple  appliauces 
he  shows  the  practical  utilization  of  his  dis- 
covery in  such  a way  as  to  produce  a mag- 
netic motor,  thus  opening  up  a bewildering 
prospect  of  the  possibilities  before  us  in 
revolutionizing  the  present  methods  of  mo- 
tive power  through  the  substitution  of  a 
wonderfully  cheap  and  safe  agent.  By  his 
achievement  Mr.  Wesley  W.  Gary  has  quite 
upset  the  theories  of  magnetic  philosophy 
hitherto  prevailing,  and  lifted  magnetism 
out  ffom  among  the  static  forces  where  sci- 
ence has  placed  it,  to  the  position  of  a dy- 
namic power.  The  Gary  Magnetic  Motor, 
the  result  of  Mr.  Gary’s  long  years  of  study, 
is,  in  a word,  a simple  contrivance  which 
furnishes  its  own  power,  and  will  run  until 
worn  out  by  the  force  of  friction,  coming 
dangerously  near  to  that  awful  bugbear, 
perpetual  motion. 

The  old  way  of  looking  at  magnetism  has 
been  to  regard  it  as  a force  like  that  of  grav,- 
itation,  the  expenditure  of  an  amount  of 
energy  equal  to  its  attraction  being  required 
to  overcome  it;  consequently  its  power 
could  not  be  availed  of.  Accepting  this 
theory,  it  would  be  as  idle  to  attempt  to 
make  use  of  the  permanent  magnet  as  a mo- 
tive power  as  to  try  to  lift  one’s  self  by  one’s 
boot  straps.  But  Mr.  Gary,  ignoring  theo- 
ries, toiled  away  at  his  experiments  with 
extraordinary  patience  and  perseverance, 
and  at  last  made  the  discovery  which  seems 
to  necessitate  the  reconstruction  of  the  ac- 
cepted philosophy. 

To  obtain  a clear  idea  of  the  Gary  Mag- 
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netic  Motor,  it  is  necessary  first  to  compre- 
hend thoroughly  the  principle  underlying 
it — the  existence  of  the  neutral  line  and  the 
change  in  polarity,  which  Mr.  Gary  demon- 
strates by  his  horseshoe  magnet,  his  bit  of 
soft  iron,  and  his  common  shingle-nail.  This 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  1.  The  letter  A repre- 
sents a compound  magnet ; B,  a piece  of  soft 


iron  made  fast  to  a lever  with  a pivoted 
joint  in  the  centre,  the  iron  becoming  a 
magnet  by  induction  when  in  the  magnetic 
field  of  the  permanent  magnet;  C,  a small 
nail  that  drops  oft'  when  the  iron,  or  induced 
magnet,  is  on  the  neutral  line.  By  pressing 
the  finger  on  the  lever  at  D the  iron  is  raised 
above  the  neutral  line.  Now  let  the  nail 
be  applied  to  the  end  of  the  induced  magnet 
at  E ; it  clings  to  it,  and  the  point  is  turned 
inward  toward  the  pole  of  the  magnet  di- 
rectly below,  thus  indicating  that  the  in- 
duced magnet  is  of  opposite  polarity  from 
the  permanent  one.  Now  let  the  iron  be 
gradually  lowered  toward  the  magnet ; the 
nail  drops  off  at  the  neutral  line,  but  it 
clings  again  when  the  iron  is  lowered  below 
the  line,  and  now  its  point  is  turned  out- 
ward, or  away  from  the  magnetic  pole  below. 
In  this  way  Mr.  Gary  proves  that  the  polar- 
ity of  an  induced  magnet  is  changed  by 
passing  over  the  neutral  line  without  com- 
ing in  coutact.  In  the  experiment  strips 
of  paper  are  placed  under  the  soft  iron,  or 
induced  magnet,  os  shown  in  the  figure,  to 
prevent  contact. 

The  neutral  line  is  shown  to  extend  com- 
pletely around  the  magnet ; and  a piece  of 
soft  iron  placed  upon  this  line  will  entirely 
cut  off  the  attraction  of  the  magnet  from 
any  thing  beyond.  The  action  of  this  cut- 
off is  illustrated  in  Fig.  2.  The  letters  A 
and  B represent  the  one  a balanced  magnet 


facing  each  other.  The  letter  C is  a piece  of 
thin  or  sheet  iron,  as  the  case  may  be,  made 
fast  to  a lever  with  a joint  in  the  centre, 
and  so  adjusted  that  the  iron  will  move  on 
the  neutral  line  in  front  of  the  poles  of  the 
stationary  magnet.  By  pressing  the  finger 
on  the  lever  at  D the  iron  is  raised,  thus 
withdrawing  the  cut-off  so  that  the  magnet 
A is  attracted  and  drawn  upward  by  the 
maguet  B.  Remove  the  finger,  and  the  cut- 
off drops  between  the  poles,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  magnet  A drops  again.  The 
same  movement  of  magnets  can  be  obtained 
by  placing  a piece  of  iron  across  the  poles 
of  the  magnet  B after  the  magnet  A has 
been  drawn  near  to  it.  The  magnet  A will 
thereupon  immediately  fall  away ; but  the 
iron  can  only  be  balanced,  and  the  balance 
not  disturbed,  by  tho  action  of  the  magnets 
upon  each  other  when  the  iron  is  on  the 
neutral  line,  and  does  not  move  nearer  or 
farther  away  from  the  magnet  B. 

It  may  not  be  found  easy  to  demonstrate 
these  principles  at  the  first  trials.  But  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  took  the  iu- 
ventor  himself  four  years  after  he  had  dis- 
covered the  principle  to  adjust  the  delicate 
balance  so  as  to  get  a machine  which  would 
go.  Now,  however,  that  ho  has  thought 
out  the  entire  problem,  and  frankly  tells  the 
world  how  he  has  solved  it,  any  person  at 
all  skillful  and  patient,  and  with  a little 
knowledge  of  mechanics,  may  soon  succeed 
in  demonstrating  it  for  himself. 

The  principle  underlying  the  motor  and 
tho  method  by  which  a motion  is  obtained 
now  being  explained,  let  us  examine  tho  in- 
ventor’s working  models.  The  beam  move- 
ment is  the  simplest,  and  by  it,  it  is  claimed, 
the  most  power  cau  be  obtained  from  the 
magnets.  This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  3.  The 
letter  A represents  a stationary  maguet,  and 
B the  soft  iron,  or  induced  magnet,  fastened 
to  a lever  with  a joiut  in  the  centre,  and  so 
balanced  that  the  stationary  magnet  will  not 
quite  draw  it  over  the  neutral  lino.  The 
letter  C represents  a beam  constructed  of  a 
double  magnet,  clamped  together  in  the  cen- 
tre and  balanced  on  a joint.  One  end  is  set 
opposite  the  stationary  magnet,  with  like 
poles  facing  each  other.  The  beam  is  so 
balanced  that  when  the  soft  iron  B on  tho 
magnet  A is  below  the  neutral  line,  it  (tho 
beam)  is  repelled  down  to  the  lower  dotted 
line  indicated  by  tho  letter  D.  The  beam 
strikes  the  lever  E with  the  pin  F 


attached,  and  drives  it  (the  lever) 
against  the  pin  G,  which  is  attach- 
ed to  the  soft  iron  B,  which  is  thus 
driven  above  the  neutral  line,  where 
its  polarity  changes.  The  soft  iron 
now  attracts  the  beam  magnet  C to 


the  upper  dotted  line,  whereupon  it 
and  the  other  a stationary  magnet.  The  (the  soft  iron)  is  again  drawn  down  over 
magnet  A is  balanced  on  a joint,  and  the  the  neutral  line,  and  its  polarity  again 
two  magnets  are  placed  with  opposite  poles  changing,  the  beam  magnet  C is  again  rc- 
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pelled  to  the  lower  line,  containing  so  to 
move  until  it  is  stopped  or  worn  out.  This 
simply  illustrates  the  beam  movement.  To 
gain  a large  amount  of  power  the  inventor 
would  place  groups  of  compound  stationary 
magnets  above  and  below  the  beam  at  each 
side,  and  the  soft  iron  induced  magnets,  in 
this  case  four  in  number,  connected  by  rods 
passing  down  between  the  poles  of  the  sta- 
tionary magnets.  A “ Pitman”  connecting 
the  beam  with  a fly-wheel  to  change  the  re- 
ciprocating into  a rotary  motion  would  be 
the  means  of  transmitting  the  power.  With 
magnets  of  great  size  an  euormous  power,  he 
claims,  could  be  obtained  in  this  way. 

One  of  the  daintiest  and  prettiest  of  Mr. 
Gary’s  models  is  that  illustrating  the  action 
of  a rotary  motor.  There  is  a peculiar  fas- 
cination in  watching  the  action  of  this  neat 
little  contrivance.  It  is  shown  in  Fig.  4. 
The  letter  A represents  an  upright  mag- 
net hung  on  a perpendicular  shaft ; B,  the 
horizontal  magnets ; C,  the  soft  iron  which 
is  fastened  to  the  lover  D ; E,  the  pivoted 
joint  on  winch  the  lever  is  balanced ; and 
F,  the  thumb-screw  for  adjusting  the  move- 
ment of  the  soft  iron.  This  soft  iron  is  so 
balanced  that  as  the  north  pole  of  the  up- 
right magnet  A swings  around  opposite  and 
above  the  south  pole  of  the  horizontal  mag- 
nets B,  it  drops  below  the  neutral  line  and 


changes  its  polarity.  As  the  magnet  A turns 
around  until  its  north  pole  is  opposite  and 
above  the  north  pole  of  the  magnets  B,  the 
soft  iron  is  drawn  upward  and  over  the 
neutral  line,  so  that  its  polarity  is  changed 
again.  At  this  point  the  polarity  in  the 
soft  iron  C is  like  that  of  the  permanent 
magnets  A and  B.  To  start  the  engine  the 


magnet  A is  turned  around  to  the  last- 
named  position,  the  poles  opposite  like 
poles  of  the  magnets  B ; then  one  polo 
of  the  magnet  A is  pushed  a little  for- 
ward and  over  the  soft  iron.  This  ro- 
tary magnet  is  repelled  by  the  magnets 
B,  and  also  by  the  soft  iron ; it  turns 
around  until  the  unlike  poles  of  the 
permanent  magnets  become  opposite; 
as  they  attract  each  other  the  soft  iron  drops 
below  the  neutral  line,  the  polarity  changes 
and  becomes  opposite  to  that  of  the  mag- 
nets B and  like  that  of  the  magnet  A ; the 
momentum  gained  carries  the  polo  of  A a 
little  forward  of  B and  over  the  soft  iron, 
which,  now  being  of  like  polarity,  repels  it 
around  to  the  starting-point,  completing  the 
revolution.  The  magnets  A and  B now  com- 
pound or  unite  their  forces,  and  the  soft  iron 
is  again  drawn  np  over  the  neutral  line ; its 
polarity  is  changed,  and  another  revolution 
is  made  without  any  other  force  applied 
than  the  force  of  the  magnets.  The  motion 
will  continue  until  some  outside  force  is  ap- 
plied to  stop  it,  or  until  the  machine  is  worn 
out. 

The  result  is  the  same  as  would  be  ob- 
tained were  the  magnets  B removed  and 
the  soft  iron  coiled  with  wire,  and  battery 
force  applied  sufficient  to  give  it  the  same 
power  that  it  gets  from  the  magnets  B,  and 
a current -changer  applied  to  change  the 
polarity.  The  power  required  to  work  the 
current-changer  in  this  case  would  be  in  ex- 
cess of  the  power  demanded  to  move  the 
soft  iron  over  the  neutral  line,  since  no  pow- 
er is  required  from  the  revolving  magnet 
under  these  circumstances,  it  being  moved 
by  the  magnets  compounding  when  like 
poles  are  opposite  each  other,  three  mag- 
nets thus  attracting  the  iron.  When  oppo- 
site poles  are  near  together,  they  attract 
each  other  and  let  the  iron  drop  below  the 
line.  The  soft  iron,  with  its  lever,  is  finely 
balanced  at  the  joint,  and  has  small  springs 
applied  and  adjusted  so  as  to  balauce  it 
against  the  power  of  the  magnets.  In  this 
working  model  the  soft  iron  vibrates  less 
than  a fiftieth  of  an  inch. 

This  rotary  motion  is  intended  for  use  in 
small  engiues  where  light  power  is  required, 
such  as  propelling  sewing-machines,  for  den- 
tal work,  show  windows,  etc. 

When  Wesley  Gary  was  a boy  of  nine 
years,  the  electric  telegraph  was  in  its  in- 
fancy and  the  marvel  of  the  day ; and  his 
father,  who  was  a clergyman  in  Cortlaud 
County,  New  York,  used  to  take  up  matters 
of  general  interest  and  make  them  the  sub- 
ject of  an  occasional  lecture,  among  other 
things,  giving  much  attention  to  the  ex- 
planation of  this  new  invention.  To  illus- 
trate his  remarks  on  the  subject  he  employ- 
ed an  electro-magnetic  machine.  This  and 
his  father’s  talk  naturally  excited  the  boy’s 
curiosity,  and  he  used  to  ponder  much  on  the 
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relations  of  electricity  aud  magnetism,  un- 
til he  formed  a shadowy  idea  that  somehow 
they  must  become  a great  power  in  the  world. 
Ho  never  lost  his  interest  in  the  subject, 
though  bis  rude  experiments  were  interrupt- 
ed for  a while  by  the  work  of  his  young  man- 
hood. When  the  choice  of  a calling  was  de- 
manded, he  at  first  had  a vague  feeling  that 
he  would  like  to  bo  an  artist.  “ But,”  he 
says,  “my  friends  would  have  thought  that 
almost  as  useless  and  unpractical  as  to  seek 
for  perpetual  motion.”  At  last  he  went 
into  the  woods  a-lumbering,  and  took  con- 
tracts to  clear  largo  tracts  of  woodland  iu 
Western  and  Central  New  York,  floating  the 
timber  down  the  canals  to  Troy.  He  fol- 
lowed this  business  for  several  years,  when 
lie  was  forced  to  abandon  it  by  a serious  at- 
tack of  inflammatory  rheumatism,  brought 
about  through  exposure  in  the  woods.  And 
this,  unfortunate  as  it  must  have  seemed  at 
the  time,  proved  the  turning-point  in  his 
life.  His  family  physiciau  insisted  that  he 
must  look  for  some  other  means  of  liveli- 
hood than  lumbering.  To  the  query,  “ What 
shall  I do  t”  it  was  suggested  that  he  might 
take  to  preaching,  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  father,  and  of  a brother  who  had 
adopted  the  profession.  But  this  he  said 
he  could  never  do:  he  would  do  his  best 
to  practice,  but  he  couldn’t  preach.  “ In- 
vent something,  then,”  said  the  doctor. 
“There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  you 
were  meant  for  an  inventor.”  This  was  re- 
ally said  in  all  seriousness,  and  Mr.  Gary 
was  at  length  persuaded  that  the  doctor 
knew  him  better  than  he  did  himself.  His 
thoughts  naturally  recurring  to  the  experi- 
ments and  the  dreams  of  his  youth,  he  deter- 
mined to  devote  all  his  energies  to  the  prob- 
lem. He  felt  more  and  more  confident,  as  he 
dwelt  on  the  matter,  that  a great  force  lay 
imprisoned  within  the  magnet;  that  some 
time  it  must  be  unlocked  and  set  to  doing 
the  world’s  work ; that  the  key  was  hidden 
somewhere,  and  that  he  might  find  it  as 
well  as  some  one  else. 

At  Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gary 
made  his  first  practical  demonstration,  and 
allowed  his  discovery  to  be  examined  and  the 
fact  published.  He  had  long  been  satisfied, 
from  his  experiments,  that  if  he  could  de- 
vise a “cut-off,”  the  means  of  neutralizing 
the  attractive  power  of  a stationary  magnet 
on  anotheV  raised  above  it  and  adjusted  on  a 
pivot,  unlike  poles  opposite,  and  so  arrange 
this  cut-off  as  to  work  automatically,  he 
could  produce  motion  iu  a balanced  magnet. 
To  this  end  he  persistently  experimented, 
aud  it  was  only  about  four  years  ago  that 
he  made  the  discovery,  the  key  to  his  prob- 
lem, which  is  the  basis  of  his  present  motor, 
aud  upsets  our  philosophy.  In  experiment- 
ing one  day  with  a piece  of  soft  iron  upon  a 
magnet  he  made  the  discovery  of  the  neu- 
tral line  and  the  change  of  polarity.  At  first 


he  gave  little  attention  to  the  discovery  of 
the  change  of  polarity,  not  then  recognizing 
its  significance,  being  absorbed  entirely  by 
the  possibilit  ies  the  discovery  of  the  neutral 
line  opened  up  to  him.  Here  was  the  point 
for  his  cut-off.  For  a while  he  experi  men  ted 
entirely  with  batteries,  but  in  September, 
1874,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a movement 
independent  of  the  battery.  This  was  done 
on  the  principle  illustrated  in  Fig.  2.  The 
balanced  magnet,  with  opposite  poles  to  the 
stationary  magnet,  was  weighted  so  that  the 
poles  would  fall  down  when  not  attracted 
by  the  stationary  magnet.  When  it  was  at- 
tracted up  to  the  stationary  magnet,  a spring 
was  touched  by  the  movement,  and  thus  the 
lever  with  the  soft  iron  was  made  to  descend 
between  the  two  magnets  om  the  neutral 
line,  and  so  cutting  off  the  mutual  attrac- 
tion. Then  the  balanced  magnet,  respond- 
ing to  the  force  of  gravitation,  descended, 
and,  when  down,  struck  another  spring,  by 
means  of  which  the  cut-off  was  lifted  back 
to  its  original  position,  and  consequent- 
ly the  force  of  attraction  between  the  mag- 
nets was  again  brought  into  play.  In  Jnne, 
the  following  year,  Mr.  Gary  exhibited  this 
continuous  movement  to  a number  of  gen- 
tlemen, protecting  himself  by  covering  tho 
ent-off  with  copper,  so  as  to  disguise  tho 
real  material  used,  and  prevent  auy  ouo 
from  robbing  him  of  his  discovery.  Tho 
publication  in  the  local  newspaper  of  tho 
performance  of  the  little  machine,  which 
was  copied  far  and  wide,  excited  much  in- 
terest. But  the  inventor  was  by  no  means 
satisfied.  He  had  succeeded  in  securing 
a continuous  motion,  but  not  a practical 
motor.  He  had  invented  a unique  play- 
thing, but  not  a machine  that  would  do 
man’s  work.  So  he  made  further  experi- 
ments in  one  direction  and  another,  using 
for  a long  time  the  battery ; and  it  was  not 
until  some  time  after  he  moved  to  Boston 
(which  was  about  two  years  ago)  that  he 
was  convinced  that  the  points  in  the  change 
of  polarity,  with  which  he  was  so  little  im- 
pressed when  he  first  hit  upon  them  along 
with  his  discovery  of  the  neutral  line,  were 
the  true  ones  to  work  upon.  Thereafter 
his  progress  was  most  rapid,  and  in  a little 
while  he  had  constructed  working  models, 
not  only  to  his  own  satisfaction,  but  to  that 
of  those  experts  who  had  the  fairness  to  give 
them  a critical  and  thorough  examination, 
clearly  demonstrating  his  ability  to  secure 
motion  and  power,  as  they  had  never  before 
been  secured,  from  self-feeding  aud  self-act- 
ing machines.  His  claim,  as  he  formally  puts 
it,  is  this:  “I  have  discovered  that  a straight 
piece  of  iron  placed  across  the  poles  of  a 
magnet,  and  near  to  their  end,  changes  its 
polarity  while  in  the  magnetic  field  and  be- 
fore it  comes  in  contact  with  the  magnet, 
the  fact  being,  however,  that  actual  contact 
is  guarded  against.  The.  conditions  are  that 
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tbe  thickness  of  the  iron  roust  be  proportion- 
ed to  the  power  of  the  magnet,  and  that  the 
neutral  line,  or  line  of  change  in  the  polarity 
of  the  iron,  is  nearer  or  more  distant  from 
the  magnet  according  to  the  power  of  the 
latter  and  the  thickness  of  the  former.  My 
whole  discovery  is  based  upon  this  change 
of  polarity  in  the  iron,  with  or  without  a 
battery.”  Power  can  be  increased  to  any 
extent,  or  diminished,  by  the  addition  or 
withdrawal  of  magnets. 

Mr.  Gary  is  forty-one  years  old,  having 
been  born  in  1837.  During  the  years  de- 
voted to  working  out  his  problem  he  has 
sustained  himself  by  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  a few  useful  inventions  made  from 
time  to  time  when  he  was  forced  to  turn 
aside  from  his  experiments  to  raise  funds. 
From  the  sale  pf  one  of  these  inventions — a 
simple  little  thing — he  realized  something 
like  ten  thousand  dollars. 

The  announcement  of  the  invention  of 
the  magnetic  motor  came  at  a moment 
when  the  electric  light  excitement  was  at 
its  height.  The  holders  of  gas  stocks  were 
in  a state  of  anxiety,  and  those  who  had 
given  attention  to  the  study  of  the  princi- 
ple of  the  new  light  expressed  the  belief 
that  it  was  only  the  question  of  the  cost  of 
power  used  to  generate  the  electricity  for 
the  light  that  stood  in  the  way  of  its  gen- 
eral introduction  and  substitution  for  gas. 
A prominent  electrician,  who  was  one  day 
examining  Mr.  Gary's  principle,  asked  if  in 
the  change  of  polarity  he  had  obtained  elec- 
tric sparks.  He  said  that  he  had,  and  the 
former  then  suggested  that  the  principle  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  a magneto-elec- 
tric machine,  and  that  it  might  turn  out  to 
be  superior  to  any  thing  then  in  use.  Act- 
ing on  this  suggestion,  Mr. Gary  set  to  work, 
and  within  a week  had  perfected  a machine 
which  apparently  proved  a marvel  of  effi- 
ciency and  simplicity.  In  all  previous  ma- 
chines electricity  is  generated  by  revolving 
a piece  of  soft  iron  in  front  of  the  poles  of 
a permanent  magnet.  But  to  do  this  at  a 
rate  of  speed  high  enough  to  produce  sparks 
iu  such  rapid  succession  as  to  keep  up  a 
steady  current  of  electricity  suitable  for 
the  light,  considerable  power  is  required. 
In  Mr.  Gary's  machine,  however,  the  piece 
of  soft  iron,  or  armature,  coiled  with  wire, 
has  only  to  be  moved  across  the  neutral 
line  to  secure  the  same  result.  Every  time 
it  crosses  the  line  it  changes  its  polarity, 
and  every  time  the  polarity  changes,  a 
spark  is  produced.  The  slightest  vibration 
is  enough  to  secnre  this,  and  with  each  vi- 
bration two  sparks  are  produced,  just  as 
with  each  revolution  in  the  other  method. 
An  enormons  volume  can  be  secured  with 
an  expenditure  of  force  so  diminutive  that  a 
caged  squirrel  might  furnish  it.  With  the 
employment  of  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
magnetic  motors,  power  may  be  supplied 


and  electricity  generated  at  no  expense  be- 
yond the  cost  of  the  machine. 

The  announcement  of  the  invention  of 
the  magnetic  motor  was  naturally  received 
with  incredulity,  although  the  recent 
achievements  in  mechanical  science  had 
prepared  the  public  for  almost  any  thing, 
and  it  could  not  be  very  much  astonished  at 
whatever  might  come  next.  Some  admit- 
ted that  there  might  be  something  in  it; 
others  shrugged  their  shoulders  and  said, 
“Wait  and  see;”  while  the  scientific  re- 
ferred all  questioners  to  the  laws  of  mag- 
netic science ; and  all  believers  in  book  au- 
thority responded,  “It  can't  be  so,  because 
the  law  says  it  can't.”  A few  scientists, 
however,  came  forward,  curious  to  see,  and 
examined  Mr.  Gary’s  models ; and  when  re- 
ports went  out  of  the  conversion  of  two  or 
three  of  the  most  eminent  among  them,  in- 
terest generally  was  awakened,  and  pro- 
fessors from  Harvard  and  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  called,  ex- 
amined, and  were  impressed.  More  prompt- 
ly thau  the  scientists,  capitalists  moved ; 
and  before  science  had  openly  acknowledged 
the  discovery  and  the  principle  of  the  in- 
vention, men  of  money  were  after  Mr.  Gary 
for  the  right  to  use  the  motor  for  various 
purposes:  one  wished  to  use  it  for  clocks, 
another  for  sewing-machines,  others  for 
dental  engines,  and  so  on. 

It  is  as  yet  too  soon  to  speculate  upon 
what  may  result  from  the  discovery;  but 
since  it  produces  power  in  two  ways,  both 
directly  by  magnets  and  indirectly  by  the 
generation  of  unlimited  electricity,  it  would 
seem  that  it  really  might  become  available 
in  time  for  all  purposes  to  which  electricity 
might  long  ago  have  been  devoted  except 
for  the  great  expense  involved.  Within  one 
year  after  the  invention  of  the  telephone  it 
was  in  practical  use  all  over  the  world,  from 
the  United  States  to  Japan.  And  it  is  not 
incredible  that  in  1880  one  may  be  holding 
a magnetic  motor  in  his  pocket,  rnnniug 
the  watch  which  requires  no  winding  up, 
and,  seated  in  a railway  car,  be  whirling 
across  the  continent  behind  a locomotive 
impelled  by  the  same  agency. 


THE  “TOM”  SIDE  OF  MACAULAY. 

MOST  of  ns  know  Lord  Macaulay,  but 
to  how  many  of  us  has  “ Tom”  Ma- 
caulay become  an  intimate  friend  ? 

He  was  a boy  in  spirit  all  his  life  long, 
and  yet,  when  he  was  a boy,  it  was  one  of  a 
queer  kind.  What  would  the  boys  them- 
selves say  to  a boy  who  never  knew  how  to 
skate,  or  swim,  or  shoot,  or  row,  or  drive, 
and  didn't  care  enough  about  his  ignorance 
to  try  to  mend  it  ? a boy  who  never  liked 
dogs!  What  would  the  boys  of  an  older 
growth  say  to  a boy  who  was  so  clumsy  that, 
when  a barber  said  he  might  pay  him  what- 
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ever  he  usually  gave  the  person  who  shaved 
him,  he  replied,  “ In  that  case,  I should  give 
you  a great  gash  on  each  cheek  I”  a boy 
who,  when  he  reached  the  kid-glove  age, 
always  wore  oat-doors  perfect  new  dark 
gloves,  into  which  he  never  got  his  fingers 
more  than  half  way ; who  has  left  on  record 
only  one  instance  in  which  he  knew  one 
tune  from  another ; and  who  seems  never  to 
have  been  in  love  in  all  his  life  f And  yet 
he  was  the  exact  opposite  of  a little  prig. 
He  was  the  life  and  soul  of  his  father’s  big 
family  of  boys  and  girls  — Selina,  Jane, 
John,  Henry,  Fanny,  Hannah,  Margaret,  and 
Charles.  In  this  circle  he  was  king.  They 
played  on  Clapham  Common,  which  was  an 
enchanted  land  to  little  Tom  Macaulay. 
He  knew  every  nook  and  corner  of  it ; wove 
countless  legends  about  it  out  of  his  busy 
head ; named  its  little  hills  and  ridges  and 
ponds  with  names  that  the  children,  the  best 
people  in  the  world  to  keep  alive  traditions 
and  hand  down  usages  from  generation  to 
generation,  preserve  to  this  day.  He  was 
never  so  happy,  either  in  early  or  later  life, 
as  when  he  was  with  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, and  they  were  never  so  happy  as  with 
him.  His  sister  Hannah  says:  “To  us  he 
was  an  object  of  passionate  love  and  devo- 
tion. His  unruffled  sweetness  of  temper, 
his  unfailing  flow  of  spirits,  his  amusing 
talk,  all  made  his  presence  so  delightful  that 
his  wishes  and  his  tastes  were  our  law.  He 
hated  strangers,  and  his  notion  of  perfect 
happiness  w as  to  see  us  all  working  round 
him  while  he  read  aloud  a novel,  aud  then 
to  walk  all  together  on  the  common,  or,  if  it 
rained,  to  have  a frightfully  noisy  game  of 
hide-and-seek.  I have  often  wondered  how 
our  mother  could  ever  have  endured  our 
noise  in  her  little  house.” 

Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than 
Macaulay’s  love  for  his  sisters  Hannah  and 
Margaret,  which  they  repaid  with  a devo- 
tion all  the  more  profound  because  the 
brother  they  loved  was  a brother  to  be  very 
proud  of.  They  were  the  nearest  to  him  of 
all  the  children  in  sympathies,  but  not  in 
age,  being  respectively  ten  and  twelve  years 
younger  than  he.  Both  of  his  parents  Ma- 
caulay loved  with  all  the  strength  of  his 
warm  heart,  but  his  father  was  the  source 
of  much  secret  sadness  to  the  son.  The  pol- 
icy which  the  parents  pursued  of  giving  the 
child  no  opportunity  to  suspect  that  he  wfas 
considered  in  any  way  remarkable,  was  a 
most  excellent  one,  but  Zachary  Macaulay 
carried  it  to  an  extreme.  He  was  constant- 
ly reprimanding  his  son  for  trifling  faults 
that  might  be  found  in  any  headlong,  lively 
boy — because  he  wrote*  a bad  hand,  forgot 
to  brush  his  jacket,  wash  his  hands,  or  comb 
his  hair;  writing  him  long  and  sorrowful 
letters  because  it  was  reported  by  some  gos- 
sip that  he  was  too  loud  a talker  at  school, 
or  because  he  couldn’t  fold  a letter  properly, 


or — and  this  was  when  he  was  at  Cambridge 
— because  somebody  had  given  him  the 
name  of  “the  novel-reader.”  He  rebuked 
him  for  his  political  opinions,  sometimes  ex- 
pressed in  his  letters  home  with  a boyish 
looseness  and  freedom ; was  in  real  distress 
of  mind  because  the  magazine  which  Macau- 
lay aud  a group  of  college  friends  wrote  had 
not  the  religious  tone  which  he  should  have 
liked  to  see,  though  there  was  nothing  either 
immoral  or  heterodox  about  it;  and  when 
young  Macaulay  at  twenty-six  had  made  a 
brilliant  public  speech  in  defense  of  the 
antislavery  cause,  to  which  his  father  had 
devoted  his  life,  he  stifled  all  his  pride  in  his 
son,  and  rewarded  him  only  with  a cold 
criticism  upon  the  impropriety  of  speaking 
with  his  arms  folded  in  the  presence  of  a 
royal  duke.  All  this  came  of  poor  Zachary 
Macaulay’s  sad  habit  of  mind,  which  he 
could  not  alter;  but  it  is  not  strange  that, 
though  loving  and  revering  his  father’s  mem- 
ory as  he  did,  Tom  Macaulay  could  not  help 
remembering  that  from  him  he  had  not  met 
quite  the  encouragement  which  he  received 
from  others.  Whatever  respect  and  affec- 
tion, therefore,  he  might  have  for  his  father — 
and  there  is  universal  testimony  that  he  was 
the  best  of  sons — they  could  not  be  on  terms 
of  hearty  companionship.  This  was  what 
he  found  in  his  two  favorite  sisters.  In  the 
afternoon  he  walked  with  them;  in  the 
evening  he  read  novels  to  them,  and  com- 
pletely vanquished  them  in  capping  verses 
and  making  puns.  Once  he  made  two  hun- 
dred, on  a wager,  in  two  hours — nearly  two 
a minute.  His  articles  were  read  to  them, 
aud  when  they  criticised  any  thing,  he  was 
glad  to  please  them  by  changing  it.  The 
same  frank  and  happy  relations  that  sub- 
sisted between  them  as  children  lasted  all 
their  lives  long. 

The  period  between  the  removal  of  the 
family  to  London  and  Macaulay’s  election 
to  Parliament  must  have  been  a stirring 
time  in  the  Macaulay  home  on  Great  Ormond 
Street.  “The  fun  that  went  on  was  of  a 
jovial  and  sometimes  uproarious  descrip- 
tion. Even  when  the  family  was  by  itself 
the  school-room  and  the  drawing-room  were 
full  of  young  people,  aud  friends  and  cous- 
ins flocked  in  numbers  to  a resort  where  so 
much  merriment  was  perpetually  on  foot. 
There  were  seasons  during  the  school  holi- 
days when  the  house  overflowed  with  noise 
and  frolic  from  morning  to  night ; and  Ma- 
caulay, who  at  any  period  of  his  life  could 
literally  spend  whole  days  in  playiug  with 
children,  was  master  of  the  innocent  revels. 
Games  of  hide-and-seek  that  lasted  for  hours, 
with  shouting  and  the  blowing  of  horns  up 
and  down  stairs  aud  through  every  room, 
were  varied  by  ballads  which,  like  the  scalds 
of  old,  he  composed  during  the  act  of  recita- 
tion, while  the  others  struck  in  with  the 
chorus.”  Then  for  the  evenings  there  was 
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the  capping  of  verses  and  the  manufacture 
of  puns  against  time,  the  latter  by  no  means 
his  regular  babit.  “All  tbe  family  were 
quick  at  cappiug  verses,  but  his  astounding 
memory  made  him  superemineut.  When  the 
time  came  for  him  to  be  off  to  bed  at  his 
chambers,  bo  would  rush  out  of  tbe  room 
after  uttering  some  long-sought  line,  and 
would  be  pursued  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  by 
one  of  the  others  who  had  contrived  to  re- 
call a verso  which  served  the  purpose,  in  or- 
der that  ho  might  not  leave  the  house  vic- 
torious ; but  he,  with  the  hall  door  open  in 
his  hand,  would  shriek  back  a crowning  ef- 
fort, and  go  off  triumphant.” 

It  was  one  of  the  good  things  about  Tom 
Macaulay  that  he  was  just  as  fond  of  his 
si8ters,  society  when  he  was  a groat  and 
busy  mau  as  he  was  before,  and  that  when 
his  little  nephews  and  nieces  began  to  grow 
up  about  him,  they  never  knew  that  he  was 
any  body  in  particular,  expect  dear  Uncle 
Tom,  who  was  always  giving  them  great 
treats  and  taking  them  to  see  the  shows. 
Margaret  records  in  her  diary  one  day  in 
1832,  when  he  was  both  in  Parliament  and 
iu  office,  that  he  came  to  dine  w'ith  them, 
and  talked  almost  uninterruptedly  for  six 
hours.  Other  days  she  records  having  spent 
very  agreeable  afternoons  with  Tom.  Of 
late  they  have  walked  a good  deal.  She  re- 
members pacing  up  and  down  Brunswick 
Square  and  Lansdowne  Place  for  two  hours 
one  day,  deep  in  tho  mazes  of  the  most  sub- 
tle metaphysics;  up  and  down  Cork  Street, 
engaged  on  Dryden’s  poetry  and  tho  great 
men  of  that  time,  making  jokes  all  the  way 
along  Bond  Street,  and  talking  politics  ev- 
ery where.  Talking  about  the  hard  work  the 
heads  of  his  party  had  got  now,  she  said, 
“How  idle  they  must  thiuk  you  when  they 
meet  you  hero  in  the  busy  part  of  the  day !” 
“ Yes,  here  I am,”  said  he,  “ walking  with 
two  uuidea’d  girls.  However,  if  one  of  the 
ministry  says  to  me,  ‘ Why  walk  ye  here  all 
the  day  idle  V I shall  say, * Because  no  man 
has  hired  me.’  ” Then  came  a talk  with  the 
ministry  about  his  taking  office,  and  these 
two  fond  sisters  were  in  a flutter  of  hope 
and  uncertainty,  for  if  he  took  office  they 
would  probably  live  with  him,  and  Marga- 
ret asks  herself  whether  she  can  possibly 
look  forward  to  any  thing  happier.  Some 
months  before  this  their  mother  died.  Mar- 
garet says : “ Tom  was  from  London  at  the 
time  my  mother's  death  occurred,  aud  things 
fell  out  in  such  a manner  that  the  first  in- 
formation he  received  of  it  was  from  the 
newspapers.  He  was  in  an  agony  of  dis- 
tress, and  gave  way,  at  first,  to  violent  bursts 
of  feeling.  During  the  whole  week  ho  was 
with  us  all  day,  aud  was  the  greatest  com- 
fort to  us  imaginable.  He  talked  a great 
deal  of  our  sorrow,  and  led  the  conversation 
by  degrees  to  other  subjects,  bearing  the 
whole  burden  of  it  himself,  and  interesting 


us  without  jarring  with  the  predominating 
feeling  of  the  time.  I never  saw  him  ap- 
pear to  greater  advantage — never  loved  him 
more  dearly.”  This  blow  cAme  just  at  tho 
time  Macaulay  was  enjoying,  in  liis  fresh 
and  earnest  and  unaffected  way,  the  first- 
fruits  of  his  sudden  Parliamentary  fame. 
This  triumphant  young  man  never  attempt- 
ed any  thing — except  shaving  himself  or  rid- 
ing on  horseback — that  was  not  a great  suc- 
cess, and  two  speeches  had  sufficed  to  make 
him,  at  thirty,  one  of  the  best-known  men  in 
London.  His  mother  lived  j nst  long  enough 
to  share  her  son’s  honest  pleasure  in  his  suc- 
cess. He  was  going  much  into  great  soci- 
ety, and  his  letters  to  his  sisters,  describing 
the  noted  people  ho  met  aud  tho  famous 
houses  ho  entered,  form  the  most  delightful 
passage  in  his  biography.  He  was  never 
too  busy  to  “ scrawl  a liue  or  two  to  a fool- 
ish girl  in  Leicestershire*’  (their  hope  of  liv- 
ing together  had  not  been  realized),  and  a 
pretty  long  line  it  usually  was  for  a busy 
member  of  Parliament  to  write.  His  mis- 
sives were  as  frequent  as  lovers’  letters,  and 
quite  as  long.  Indeed,  he  used  to  complaiu 
that  he  outdid  both  his  sisters  put  together 
in  the  matter  of  correspondence.  He  vows, 
after  ho  has  taken  a position  in  the  Indian 
Office,  that  he  has  written  more  letters  by  a 
good  many  than  he  has  received,  aud  this 
with  India  and  tho  Edinburgh  Review  on  his 
hands,  the  Life  of  Mirdbeau  to  be  criticised, 
the  Rajah  of  Travancore  to  bo  kept  in  order, 
and  the  bad  money  which  the  Emperor  of 
the  Burmese  had  had  the  impudence  to  send 
them  exchanged  for  better.  In  his  own  let- 
ters he  describes,  d la  Richardson,  as  ho  says, 
the  dinners,  the  hosts,  and  the  guests,  re- 
peats the  gossip  ho  hears  and  the  compli- 
ments ho  gets  upon  his  speeches,  just  as  any 
manly  school-boy  might  do  it.  He  talks 
about  Lady  Holland  and  Holland  House, 
Rogers  and  Syduey  Smith,  Tom  Moore  and 
Campbell,  Talleyrand  and  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, Lord  Brougham  and  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  all  the  rest  of  that  brilliant  company. 
Ho  describes  divisions  in  the  House,  speech- 
es and  debates,  the  coronation  of  William 
IV.,  and  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill,  with 
all  the  fullness  and  a good  deal  more  than 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  special  corre- 
spondent. Every  day  or  two  one  of  these 
precious  packets  left  Loudon  for  Leicester- 
shire, no  matter  how  busy  the  time  w as,  and 
in  the  busiest  of  times  some  of  these  letters 
would  make  in  an  ordinary  hand  ten  or  a 
dozen  pages.  It  was  for  his  sisters  that  ho 
kept  almost  all  of  his  playfulness  that  ever 
let  itself  out  ou  paper.  This  is  the  way  he 
plunges  into  one  of  his  joint  letters,  for  ho 
was  fond  of  addressing  his  letters  to  both : 

Be  you  Foxes,  be  you  Pitts, 

You  must  write  to  Billy  chits; 

Be  you  Tories,  be  you  Whig*, 

You  must  write  to  sad  youug  gigs. 
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And  this  is  the  way  he  opens  his  descrip- 
tion of  a breakfast  at  Holland  House : 

Fine  Homing.  Scene,  the  great  Entrance  of  Holland 
House. 

Enter  Macaulay  and  ttvo  Footmen  in  Livery. 

Pint  Footman.  Sir,  may  I venture  to  demand  yoor 
name? 

Macaulay.  Macaulay,  and  thereto  I add  M.P., 

And  that  addition,  even  in  these  proud  hulls, 

May  well  insure  the  bearer  some  respect 

Second  Footman.  And  art  thou  come  to  breakfast 
with  our  lord? 

Macaulay.  I am ; for  so  his  hospitable  will, 

And  hers— the  peerless  dame  ye  serve— hath  bade. 

First  Footman.  Ascend  the  stair,  and  thou  above 
sbalt  find 

On  snow-white  linen  spread  the  lnscions  meoL 

Sometimes  his  poetical  nonsense  takes  the 
turn  of  a summary  of  the  news  of  the  day, 
like  this : 

Peel  is  preaching,  and  Croker  is  lying, 

The  cholera’s  raging,  the  people  are  dying. 

When  the  Houbc  is  the  coolest,  as  1 am  alive, 

The  thermometer  stands  at  a hundred  and  five. 

Wc  debate  in  a heat  that  seems  likely  to  burn  us, 
Much  like  the  three  children  who  sung  in  the  furnace. 
The  disorders  at  Paris  have  uot  ceased  to  plague  us ; 
Dom  Pedro,  I hope,  is  ere  this  on  the  Tagus; 

In  Ireland  no  tithe  can  be  raised  by  a parson ; 

Mr.  Smithen  is  just  hanged  for  murder  and  arson;  * 
Dr.  Thorpe  has  retired  from  the  Lock,  and  ’tis  said 
That  poor  little  Wilka  will  succeed  in  his  stead.  | 

But  ho  was  not  always  writing  nonsense, 
hy  any  means.  These  letters -give  the  whole 
inside  of  his  life  at  this  period,  for  he  told 
his  sisters  every  thing — what  articles  he 
was  writing,  what  speeches  he  had  made, 
and  what  praise  he  had  had  for  them,  and 
the  newest  thing  in  politics  and  literature. 
He  is  always  delighted,  in  true  boyish  fash- 
ion, to  know  that  his  letters  are  found  amus- 
ing or  interesting.  One  day  he  writes  to 
Hannah,  who  was  his  favorite  of  the  favor- 
ites, that  he  will  not  omit  writiug  two  days 
running,  because  if  his  letters  give  her  half 
the  pleasure  which  her  letters  give  him,  she 
will,  he  is  sure,  miss  them;  and  agaiu  and 
again  he  says  how  glad  he  is  to  know  that 
they  amuse  her.  The  day  after  one  of  his 
first  speeches  he  tells  her  that  he  spoke  with 
a success  beyond  his  utmost  expectations. 
He  is  half  ashamed  to  repeat  the  compli- 
ments which  ho  has  received,  but  she  will 
know  that  it  is  not  from  vanity,  but  to  give 
her  pleasure,  that  he  tells  her  what  is  said 
about  him.  Lord  Althorp  told  him  twice 
that  it  was  the  best  speech  he  had  ever 
heard;  Graham,  Stanley,  and  Lord  John 
Russell  spoke  of  it  in  the  same  way ; and 
O’Connell  followed  him  out  of  the  House  to 
pay  him  the  most  enthusiastic  compliments. 
His  greatest  pleasure  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
praise  is  to  think  of  the  pleasure  which  his 
success  will  give  to  his  father  and  his  sis- 
ters. It  is  happy  for  him,  he  says,  that  am- 
bition had  in  his  mind  beeu  softened  into  a 
kind  of  domestic  feeling,  aud  that  affection 
lias  at  least  as  mnch  to  do  as  vanity  with 
his  wish  to  distinguish  himself.  This  he 


owes  to  his  dear  mother,  and  to  the  interest 
which  she  always  took  in  his  childish  suc- 
cesses. From  his  earliest  years  the  gratifi- 
cation of  those  whom  he  loved  has  been  as- 
sociated with  the  gratification  of  his  own 
thirst  for  fame,  until  the  two  have  become 
inseparably  joined  in  his  mind.  The  sisters 
had  evidently  criticised  the  article  on  Mira- 
beau  in  one  of  their  letters,  and  he  retaliates 
iu  this  fashion  :ulam  delighted  to  find  that 
you  like  my  review  on  Mirabean,  though  I 
am  angry  with  Margaret  for  grumbling  at 
my  Scriptural  allusions,  and  still  more  an- 
gry with  Nancy  [Hannah]  for  denying  my 
insight  into  character.  It  is  one  of  my  strong 
points.  If  she  knew  bow  far  I see  into  hers, 
she  would  be  ready  to  hang  herself.” 

But  even  the  friendships  of  brothers  and 
sisters  can  not  always  remain  undisturbed. 
Margaret  married,  and  the  blow  fell  all  the 
heavier  because  Macaulay  seems  never  to 
have  had,  so  far  as  his  biography  shows,  a 
thought  of  marriage  himself.  He  hid  his 
grief,  however,  in  his  brave,  loyal  way, 
though  it  is  recorded  that  ho  never  recov- 
ered his  former  tone  of  thorough  boyishness. 
This  is  the  sad  refiection  which  he  makes  in 
secret  upon  this  change  in  his  lifo:  “I have 
still  one  more  stake  to  lose.  There  remains 
one  event  for  which,  wheu  it  arrives,  I shall, 
I hope,  be  prepared.  From  that  moment, 
with  a heart  formed,  if  ever  any  man’s  heart 
was  formed,  for  domestic  happiness,  I shall 
have  nothing  left  in  this  world  but  ambi- 
tion.” In  the  very  hour  of  victory  over  the 
rival  candidate  for  Parliament  at  Leeds  ho 
writes  to  Hannah  that  he  is  sitting  in  tlio 
midst  of  two  hundred  friends,  mad  with  ex- 
ultation and  party  spirit,  all  glorying  over 
the  Tories,  and  thinking  him  the  happiest 
man  in  the  world.  And  it  is  all  that  be  can 
do  to  hide  his  tears  and  to  command  his 
voice  when  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  reply 
to  their  congratulations.  " Dearest,  dearest 
Hannah,”  he  cries,  “you  alone  are  now  left 
to  me!  Whom  have  I on  earth  but  tlieef 
But  for  you,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  suc- 
cesses, I should  wish  that  I were  lying  by 
Hyde  Villiers” 

His  sisters  were  the  first  to  he  told  that 
he  would  be  offered  the  appointment  as  a 
member  of  the  new  Supreme  Council  for  In- 
dia, which  meant  £10,000  a year  and  inde- 
pendence for  life,  and  which  gave  to  the 
world  the  History  of  England.  They  were 
tohl  even  before  his  father,  because  ho  want- 
ed Hannah  to  accompany  him.  She  insured 
the  happiness  of  liis  whole  life,  as  the  event 
proved,  by  consenting,  and  Macaulay  sot 
about  making  the  most  thorough  prepara- 
tions for  her  journey.  No  effort  is  to  bo 
spared  to  give  her  a pretty  boudoir  on  board 
ship,  and  she  is  to  have  a handsome  outfit ; 
he  is  to  arrange  a fortnight  for  her  in  Lou- 
don, where  she  is  to  have  a taste  of  the  so- 
ciety of  the  great  capital  before  she  goes  to 
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that  of  Calcutta ; and  he  goes  about  telling 
his  near  friends  what  a dear  sister  he  has, 
who  is  going  with  him.  In  a few  months 
after  their  arrival  his  sister  was  married  to 
a husband  worthy  of  her — Mr.  Trevelyan, 
of  the  Indian  service.  (Macaulay’s  biogra- 
pher was  their  son.)  Macaulay  was  spared, 
however,  the  pain  of  a separation,  for  they 
made  one  household.  In  announcing  the 
marriage  to  Margaret,  Macaulay  says : “ My 
parting  from  you  almost  broke  jny  heart. 
But  when  I parted  from  you  I had  Nancy ; 
I had  all  my  other  relations;  I had  my 
friends ; I had  my  country.  Now  I have 
nothing  except  the  resources  of  my  own 
mind,  and  the  consciousness  of  having  acted 
not  ungenerously.  But  I do  not  repine. 
Whatever  I suffer  I have  brought  on  my- 
self. I have  staked  my  happiness  without 
calculating  the  chances  of  the  dice.  I re- 
member quoting  some  nursery  rhymes,  years 
ago,  when  you  left  me  in  London  to  join 
Nancy.  These  foolish  lines  contain  the  his- 
tory of  my  life : 

There  were  two  birds  that  sat  on  a stone. 

One  flew  away,  and  there  was  but  one ; 

The  other  flew  away,  and  4hen  there  was  none, 

And  the  poor  stone  was  left  alone. 

Still  another  trial  was  in  store  for  him, 
happily  the  last  of  this  quick  series.  Mar- 
garet, now  a young  mother,  died  while  this 
letter  was  still  on  its  way  to  her.  A month 
after  he  received  the  news  he  declares  that 
he  can  not  write  about  it  without  being  al- 
together unmanned,  and  adds : “ That  I have 
not  utterly  sunk  under  this  blow  I owe  chief- 
ly to  literature.  What  a blessing  it  is  to 
love  books  as  I love  them — to  be  able  to  con- 
verse with  the  dead,  and  to  live  amidst  the 
unreal!”  Nearly  a year  later  he  says : “The 
tremendous  blow  has  left  marks  behind  it 
which  I shall  carry  to  my  grave.  Litera- 
ture has  saved  my  life  and  my  reason.  Eveu 
now  I dare  not,  in  the  intervals  of  business, 
remain  alone  for  a minute  without  a book 
in  my  hand.”  This  affectionate  nature  was 
so  deeply  wounded  that  it  is  a pleasure  to 
think  that  from  this  time  on  his  life  was 
unbroken  by  any  great  sorrow  save  the  long- 
foreseen  death  of  his  father,  and  in  spite  of 
forebodings  to  the  contrary,  was  passed  in 
the  midst  of  a rare  happiness.  When  he 
returned  to  England  his  sister  and  her  hus- 
band went  with  him,  and  a government  ap- 
pointment kept  them  there,  so  that  he  was 
seldom  without  her  cherished  society.  Hap- 
py with  her  and  her  children,  he  lived  twen- 
ty years  of  a laborious,  famous,  and  ardent 
life,  and  died  at  last  peacefully  and  sudden- 
ly, as  he  had  always  hoped  to  die.  And 
when  the  time  came  that  his  sister  should 
die  also,  she  had  herself  taken,  knowing  it 
was  her  last  drive,  to  the  house  in  Great  Or- 
mond Street  w'here  life  had  been  so  full  of 
innocent  pleasure  with  him,  and  after  gazing 
at  it  for  a long  time,  left  it  behind  forever. 
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Macaulay’s  love  for  children  stood  next 
to  his  love  for  his  sisters,  and  in  some  meas- 
ure took  its  place.  He  always  wanted  some- 
body to  play  with,  and  it  is  within  the  bounds 
of  moderation  to  say  that  the  children  were 
always  glad  to  play  with  him.  When  he 
was  a young  man  his  sisters’  writing-mas- 
ter, having  seen  Macaulay  for  the  first  time, 
said,  “ Ladies,  your  brother  looks  like  a lump 
of  good  humor.”  That  description  tells  the 
whole  story  of  his  popularity  with  children. 

In  India,  at  a time  when  he  was  deep  in  the 
preparation  of  his  code,  and  for  mere  diver- 
sion read  enopgh  in  the  classics  to  have  ex- 
hausted the  mental  strength  of  almost  any 
other  man,  he  tells  a friend  in  England  how 
he  spends  an  hour  or  more  every  day  in  play- 
ing with  his  little  niece,  of  whom  he  is  as 
fond  as  her  father,  and  in  teaching  her  to 
talk,  and  records  the  fact  that  she  has  got 
as  far  as  Ba,  Pa,  and  Ma.  After  his  return 
from  India,  while  hearing  mass  in  the  Church 
of  Santa  Croce  in  Florence,  he  notices  an  in- 
scription on  a baby’s  tomb— “The  most  beau- 
tiful little  boy  that  ever  lived” — that  brings 
tears  to  his  eyes  as  he  thinks  of  another  lit- 
tle niece  who  lies  in  the  grave-yard  at  Cal- 
cutta. 

The  writer  of  Macaulay’s  biography  was 
himself  one  of  the  children  who  were  Ma- 
caulay’s playfellows,  and  he  says  that  it  is 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  pleasure  which 
Macaulay  took  in  children,  or  the  delight 
which  he  gave  them.  He  could  always  in- 
vent a new  game  or  play  an  old  one,  and 
was  always  ready  with  a drama  of  “ con- 
temporaneous interest,”  in  which  he  played 
any  number  of  parts.  Half  of  the  entry  in 
his  diary  for  one  day  is  his  brief  account  of 
one  of  these  little  performances  for  the  amuse- 
ment  of  his  niece  Alice.  He  was  Dando  at 
a pastry-cook’s,  and  then  at  an  oyster  shop. 
Afterward  he  was  a dog-stealer  who  had  car- 
ried away  her  little  spaniel  Diamond  while 
she  was  playing  in  Kensington  Gardens,  and 
who  came  to  get  the  reward  advertised  in 
the  Times,  The  same  day  he  is  content  to 
record  in  two  lines  of  the  diary  the  fact  that 
his  history  has  reached  the  unparalleled  sale 
in  something  over  three  months  of  22,000 
copies.  Another  of  these  performances  is 
thus  described  in  a letter  from  a family  friend 
to  one  of  the  nieces : “ I well  remember  that 
there  was  one  never- failing  game  of  build- 
ing up  a den  with  newspapers  behind  the 
sofa,  and  of  enacting  robbers  and  tigers; 
you  shrieking  with  terror,  but  always  fasci- 
nated, and  always  begging  him  to  begin 
again ; and  there  was  a daily  recurring  ob- 
servation from  him  after  that,  that,  after  all, 
children  were  the  only  true  poets.” 

It  is  one  thing  to  be  fond  of  children,  and 
another  never  to  get  tired  of  them ; and  Ma- 
caulay, Hannah  says,  was  one  of  those  who 
never  got  tired.  He  often  spent  the  whole 
morning  at  her  home  playing  with  the  chil- 
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dren,  and  then  after  luncheon  carried  one 
of  them  off  for  a long  walk.  But  the  great 
treats  for  him,  as  well  as  for  them,  were  the 
excursions  into  the  city  to  see  the  shows. 
These  did  not  come  often  enough  to  suit 
either  him  or  the  children — twice  a week  is 
said  to  have  been  the  average  he  would 
have  liked — and  they  used  to  last  till  the 
little  ones,  to  use  his  own  expression,  “ could 
not  drag  one  leg  after  the  other.”  The  aft- 
ernoon’s diversion  began  with  a bountiful 
luncheon  in  London,  to  which  Macaulay  al- 
ways added  some  knickknack  for  which 
the  children  had  an  especial,  con  tempt,  for 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  reject  it  with 
scorn.  The  afternoon’s  sights  were  the 
lions  and  bears,  the  panoramas  and  the 
wax-works,  or  even  the  British  Museum. 
One  day  he  tells  their  mother*  in  a letter 
how,  all  the  other  exhibitions  being  ex- 
hausted, he  took  the  children  to  the  Nation- 
al Gallery,  and  how,  while  Charley  and 
Margaret  played  the  connoisseur,  Georgy 
said,  honestly,  u Let  us  go ; there  is  noth- 
ing here  that  I care  for  at  all and  again, 
“I  don’t  call  this  seeing  sights;  I have 
seen  no  sight  to-day.”  All  of  which  seems 
to  have  amused  Macaulay  greatly.  The 
elaborate  process  of  sending  a valentine  to 
his  little  niece  Alice  is  recorded  at  length 
in  his  diary.  February  12  he  buys  a superb 
sheet  of  paper  and  writes  the  valentine. 
February  13  he  sends  it  off  to  his  sister  Fan- 
ny at  Brighton  to  be  forwarded.  February 
14  the  whole  entry  of  the  day  is  about  the 
valentine : how  Fanny  came  at  three  with 
the  children,  Alice  in  perfect  raptures,  and 
begging  quite  pathetically  to  be  told  the 
truth  about  it.  When  they  were  alone  to- 
gether she  said — the  little  witch — she  was 
going  to  be  very  serious,  and  down  she  goes 
on  her  knees,  lifting  up  her  bands  in  suppli- 
cation: “Dear  uncle,  do  tell  the  truth  to 
your  little  girl.  Did  you  send  the  valen- 
tine f”  And  then  he  had  to  own  it.  Ma- 
caulay would  do  almost  any  thing  to  please 
his  favorites ; he  even  tried  to  like  their 
dog,  and  dogs  he  was  not  fond  of.  In  one 
place  in  his  diary  he  denounces  the  animal 
as  “ a beast  that  is  always  spoiling  conver- 
sation.” But  when  the  dog  was  a pet  of 
the  children,  that  was  another  matter,  and 
he  bought  things  for  it  at  the  shops,  and 
made  poetry  about  it  to  an  extent  which 
made  the  children  happy,  if  it  had  no  par- 
ticular effect  upon  the  dog.  When  he  was 
busy  upon  the  second  installment  of  his 
history,  he  would  spend  some  precious  time 
inserting  a gold  piece  in  the  seal  of  a letter 
to  his  nephew  George,  so  that  it  might  slip 
past  the  post-office  authorities,  and  would 
transmit  it  with  the  casual  remark  that 
while  the  best  part  of  a lady’s  letter  was  in 
the  postscript,  the  best  part  of  an  uncle’s 
was  in  the  seal.  One  day,  coming  out  from 
a collection  of  pictures,  he  saw  a more  de- 


lightful picture,  he  says,  than  any  there. 
It  was  four  pretty  little  sisters,  from  about 
eleven  to  six  years  old,  riding  in  a donkey- 
cart  in  a deep  shady  lane,  aud  quite  beside 
themselves  with  delight  at  the  treat.  They 
were  laughing  and  singing  iu  a way  that 
almost  made  him  cry  with  a sense  of  the 
beautiful,  and  when  he  asked  them  to  go  on, 
they  sang  like  little  larks.  Whereupon  all 
the  silver  he  had  in  his  pockets  went  to 
buy  dolls, 

Keenly  sensitive  as  his  nature  was  to  all 
appearances  of  sorrow  or  suffering,  it  was 
especially  so  where  children  were  concerned. 
He  writes  to  ask  a friend  if  he  has  read  the 
first  number  of  Dombey . There  is  one  pas- 
sage in  it,  he  says,  which  made  him  cry  as  if 
his  heart  would  break.  It  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  a little  girl  who  has  lost  an  affec- 
tionate mother,  and  is  unkindly  treated  by 
every  body.  Images  of  that  sort  always 
overpowered  him,  he  said,  even  when  the 
artist  was  less  skillful  than  Dickens.  The 
suicide  of  a poor  girl,  as  reported  in  the  news- 
papers, affected  him  deeply.  He  could  not 
get  it  out  of  his  thoughts,  nor  help  crying 
when  he  thoughf  of  it.  When  his  little 
niece  Margaret  was  sick  with  scarlet  fever, 
he  was  full  of  anxiety  and  foreboding,  and 
the  sickness  of  her  mother  at  the  same  time, 
with  this  added  to  it,  made  the  double  dis- 
tress the  severest  shock  he  had  suffered  since 
his  sister  Margaret  died  twenty  years  before. 

“ The  Judicious  Poet”  was  a mysterious 
person  who  played  a large  part  in  Macau- 
lay’s life  with  his  sisters  aud  his  sisters’  chil- 
dren. Macaulay’s  letters  to  them  and  his 
conversations  were  filled  with  quotations 
from  this  prolific  author,  who  seems  to  have 
written  tons  of  verses,  many  of  which  had 
a striking  and  unexpected  applicability  to 
the  incident  just  in  hand.  The  Judicious  Poet 
seems  to  have  written  a good  many  verses 
from  Parliament  about  circumstances  which 
had  come  under  the  immediate  personal  ob- 
servation of  Macaulay.  He  composed  also 
a good  many  rhymes  to  the  children  and  the 
dog,  and  the  children  often  wondered  how 
it  was  that  the  Judicious  Poet  should  have 
written  lines  which  really  would  have  look- 
ed, if  any  body  but  Uncle  Tom  had  repeated 
them,  and  if  he  had  not  solemnly  assured 
them  that  they  were  the  work  of  the  bard 
above  mentioned,  very  much  like  lines  that 
Uncle  Tom  might  have  made  up  himself  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment.  Perhaps  this  sus- 
picion deepened  when  the  children  had  hunt- 
ed the  library  in  vain  for  a volume  of  the 
collected  works  of  this  author.  At  all  events, 
it  was  not  likely  to  be  dispelled  when  they' 
found  Uncle  Tom  attempting  to  palm  off  on 
them  poetry  curiously  like  that  of  the  Judi- 
cious Poet  for  the  composition  of  some  more 
distinguished  person — as,  for  instance,  when 
he  suggested  to  one  of  his  older  nieces  that 
this  stanza,  from  what  he  said  was  the  fa- 
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vorite  Puseyite  hymn  to  accompany  the 
Michaelmas  goose,  might  he  by  Bishop  Wil- 
berforce : 

Ttien  ply  the  fork  and  draw  the  cork, 

And  keep  the  bottle  handy ; 

For  each  ?lice  of  goose  will  introduce 
A thimbleful  of  brandy. 

And  the  suspicion  that  it  was  Uncle  Tom, 
after  all,  must  be  confirmed  in  the  mind  of 
the  impartial  reader  when  he  finds  that  the 
Judicious  Poet  was  just  as  fond  of  children 
as  Macaulay  was,  and  wrote  poems  for  them 
five  and  ten  stanzas  long — real  children’s 
poems  too,  with  no  deep  political  or  literary 
allusions  in  them — which  Uncle  Tom  would 
pririt  out  in  big,  handsome  capitals. 

No  doubt  the  secret  of  his  popularity  with 
children,  and  of  his  intense  enjoyment  of  their 
society,  was  that  his  own  nature  was  as  fresh 
and  child-like  in  the  midst  of  great  successes 
as  in  the  earlier  and  quieter  years  of  his  life. 


MISS  MORIER’S  NERVES. 

L 

I WAS  walking  home  one  evening  along 
an  autumnal  road,  and  hurrying,  for  I 
was  a little  belated,  when  I thought  I heard 
a step  following  mine.  I stopped ; the  step 
also  stopped.  I looked  back ; there  was  no 
one  to  be  seen ; but  when  I set  off  again  I 
once  more  heard  the  monotonous  footfall. 
Sometimes  it  seemed  to  miss  a beat ; some- 
times it  seemed  to  strike  upon  dead  leaves, 
and  then  to  hurry  on  again.  This  unseen 
march  or  progress  was  no  echo  of  my  own, 
for  it  kept  an  independent  measure.  The 
road  was  dull ; twilight  was  closing  in ; the 
weather  was  dark  and  fitful ; overhead,  the 
flying  clouds  were  drifting  across  a lower- 
ing sky.  All  round  about  me  the  fogs  and 
evening  damps  were  rising.  I thought  of 
the  warm  fireside  at  Rock  Villa  I had  left 
behind  me.  To  be  walking  alone  by  this 
gloomy  road  was  in  itself  depressing  to  spirit  s 
not  very  equable  at  the  best  of  times,  and 
this  monotonous  accompaniment  jarred  upon 
my  nerves.  On  one  side  of  the  road  was  a 
high  hedge ; on  the  other,  a rusty  iron  rail- 
ing with  a ploughed  field  beyond  it.  A lit- 
tle farther  away  stood  a lodge  by  two  closed 
gates.  The  whole  place  had  been  long  since 
deserted  and  left  to  ruin — ono  streak  in  the 
sky  seemed  to  give  light  enough  to  showT  the 
forlornness  which  a more  friendly  darkness 
might  have  hidden.  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
scribe the  peculiar  impression  of  desolation 
and  abandonment  this  place  produced  upon 
people  passing  along  the  high-road.  The 
place  was  called  “ The  Folly”  by  the  neigh- 
bors, and  the  story  ran  that  long  years  ago 
some  Scotchman  had  meant  to  build  a palace 
there  for  his  bride;  but  the  bride  proved 
false ; the  man  was  ruined.  The  house  for 
which  such  elaborate  plans  had  been  design- 
ed was  never  built,  although  the  gates  and 


the  lodge  stood  waiting  for  it  year  after 
year. 

The  lodge  had  been  originally  built  upon 
some  fancy  Italian  model,  but  the  terrace 
was  falling  in,  the  pillars  were  cracked  and 
weather-stained,  the  closed  gates  were  rust- 
eaten  ; the  long  railings,  which  were  meant 
to  inclose  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds, 
were  dropping  unheeded.  In  the  centre  of 
the  field  a great  heap  showed  the  place 
where  the  foundations  of  the  house  had 
been  begun,  and  on  the  mound  stood  a sign- 
post, round  which  the  mists  were  gathering. 

Meanwhile  I hurried  along,  trying  to  rea- 
son away  my  superstitious  fears.  The  steps 
were  real  steps,  I told  myself ; perhaps  there 
was  some  one  behind  the  hedge  to  whose 
footsteps  I was  listening.  I thought  of  the 
old  Ingoldsby  story  of  the  little  donkey  and 
the  frightened  ghost-seer.  I scolded  myself, 
but  in  vain ; a curious  feeling  of  helpless- 
ness had  overcome  me.  I could  not  even 
summon  up  courage  to  cross  the  road  and 
look.  I felt  convinced  that  I should  see 
nothing  to  account  for  the  step  which  still 
haunted  me,  and  I did  not  want  to  be  thrown 
into  terrified  intangible  speculations,  which 
have  always  had  only  too  great  a reality  for 
me.  I was  still  in  this  confusion  of  mind 
when  I heard  a sound  of  voices  cheerfully 
breaking  the  silence  and  dispelling  its  sug- 
gestions, a roll  of  wheels,  the  cheerful  pat- 
ter of  a pony’s  feet  upon  the  road.  ...  I 
turned  in  relief,  and  recognized  the  lamps 
of  my  aunt’s  little  pony-carriage  coming  up 
from  the  station.  As  it  caught  me  up,  I saw 
my  aunt  herself  and  a guest  snugly  tucked 
up  beside  her,  with  a portmanteau  on  the 
opposite  seat. 

The  carriage  stopped,  to  exclaim,  to  scold, 
to  order  me  in.  After  a short  delay  the 
portmanteau  was  hauled  up  on  the  box  to 
make  room;  Mr.  Geraldine,  the  arriving 
guest,  gave  up  his  seat  to  me.  I did  not 
like  to  tell  them  how  grateful  I was  for  this 
opportune  lift,  or  for  the  good  company  in 
which  I found  myself.  The  pony  was  not 
yet  going  at  its  full  speed  when  we  passed 
the  lodge. 

“Why,  that  place  must  be  inhabited  at 
last ; there  is  a light  in  the  window,”  said 
my  aunt  Mary,  leaning  forward  as  we  pass- 
ed the  lodge. 

As  she  spoke,  a figure  came  out  to  the 
closed  gate,  and  stood  looking  through  the 
bars  at  the  carriage.  It  was  that  of  a short, 
broad-set  man,  with  a wide-awake  slouch- 
ed over  his  eyes,  and  a rough  pea-jacket 
huddled  across  his  shoulders.  He  seemed 
to  be  scanning  the  carriage ; but  when  the 
lamps  flashed  in  his  face  he  drew  back  from 
the  light.  I just  caught  sight  of  a dull,  sul- 
len countenance ; and  as  the  carriage  drove 
on,  and  I looked  back,  I saw  that  the  soli- 
tary man  was  still  Btaring  after  us,  standing 
alone  in  the  field  where  the  streak  of  light 
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was  dying  in  the  horizon,  and  the  vapor  ris- 
ing from  the  ground. 

“ That  is  not  a cheerful  spot  to  choose  for 
a residence,”  said  Mr.  Geraldine,  deliberate- 
ly. “What  can  induce  any  body  to  live 
there  f” 

“Something,  probably,  which  induces  a 
great  many  people  to  do  very  strange 
things,”  said  Aunt  Mary,  smiling:  “pover- 
ty, Mr.  Geraldine.” 

“That  is  an  experience  fortunately  un- 
known to  me,”  said  Mr.  Geraldine,  tucking 
the  rug  round  his  legs. 

Rock  Villa  is  at  some  distance  from  a 
railway ; the  garden  is  not  pierced  by  flying 
shrieks  and  throbs ; it  flowers  silently  amid 
outlying  fields,  with  tall  elm-trees  to  mark 
their  boundaries.  The  road  thither  leads 
across  that  country ; it  skirts  a forest  in  one 
place,  and  passes  more  than  one  baked- 
hrick  village,  with  houses  labelled,  for  the 
convenience  of  passers-by:  Villa,  Post-office, 
Schools,  Surgery,  and  so  on.  We  saw  Dr. 
Evans’s  head  peeping  over  his  wire  blind 
as  we  passed  through  Rockberry,  and  then 
five  minutes  more  brought  us  to  the  gates 
of  Rock  Villa,  where  my  aunt  has  lived  for 
many  years. 

My  cousins  came  out  to  greet  the  new- 
comer. “ Aunt  Mary ’8  bachelor,”  they  used 
to  call  him  in  private;  in  public  he  was 
“ Uncle  Charles.”  The  two  little  boys,  my 
aunt’s  grandsons,  appeared  from  their  nurs- 
ery. There  was  a great  deal  of  friendly  ex- 
claiming. The  luggage  was  handed  down. 
Little  Dick  seized  Mr.  Geraldine’s  travelling- 
bag,  and  nearly  upset  all  its  silver  bottles 
on  to  the  carpet.  My  aunt,  Mrs.  Rock,  began 
introducing  her  old  friend. 

“ You  see,  we  have  Nora  and  her  boys,  and 
Lucy  and  her  husband,”  said  she,  cheerfully 
ushering  him  in,  “and  my  niece  Mary  you 
know,  and  Miss  Morier  I think  you  also 
know ; she  is  in  the  drawing-room.”  And 
then  Mr.  Geraldine  was  hospitably  escorted 
into  a big  room,  with  lights,  and  fire,  and 
tea,  and  arm-chairs,  and  conversation,  and 
flowers,  and  a lady  in  a shawl  by  the  fire, 
and  all  the  usual  concomitants  of  five  o’clock. 

IL 

We  had  all  been  staying  for  some  days  at 
Rock  Villa,  and  enjoying  the  last  roses  of 
summer  from  its  warm  chimney-corners.  It 
is  a comfortable,  unpretending  house,  stand- 
ing in  a pretty  garden,  which  somehow 
seems  to  make  part  of  the  living-rooms,  for 
there  are  many  windows,  and  the  parterres 
almost  mingle  with  the  chintzes ; the  draw- 
ing-room opens  into  a conservatory ; there 
is  also  a bow- window  with  a cushioned  seat, 
and  a tall  French  glass  door  leading  into 
the  garden.  The  conservatory  divides  the 
drawing-room  from  the  young  ladies’  room, 
or  study,  which  again  opens  into  the  hall. 
The  dining-room  is  on  the  opposite  side,  and 


the  windows  face  the  entrance  gates.  In- 
side the  house,  as  I have  said,  the  fires  burn- 
ed bright  in  the  pretty  sitting-rooms;  out- 
side, the  glories  of  October  were  kindling  in 
the  garden  before  winter  came  to  put  them 
all  out.  The  plants  were  still  green  and 
spreading  luxuriantly,  stretching  their  long 
necks  to  the  executioner ; a golden  mint  of 
fairy  leaves  lay  thickly  scattered  on  the 
grass;  from  every  branch  the  foliage  still 
hung,  painting  trees  with  russet  and  with 
amber.  Ou  the  stable  wall  a spray  of  Gloire 
de  Dijon  roses  started  shell-like,  pink  against 
the  sky.  The  guelder  rose-tree  by  the  hall 
door  was  crimson,  the  chestnuts  were  blaz- 
ing  gold. 

The  days  passed  very  quietly ; all  the 
people  in  the  house  were  very  intimately 
connected  with  one  another;  married  sis- 
ters are  proverbially  good  company.  The 
outside  world  was  almost  forgotten  for  a 
time  in  family  meetings  and  greetings  and 
personalities;  Nora’s  husband,  the  colonel, 
was  in  India ; Lucy’s  husband,  the  clergy- 
man, came  up  and  down  from  London  twice 
a week ; Clarissa,  the  only  unmarried  daugh- 
ter of  the  family,  made  music  for  us,  for  Air. 
Geraldine  especially,  who  delighted  in  good 
music ; Miss  Morier  was  also  a very  ’welcome 
visitor  in  my  aunt’s  house.  For  many  years 
she  had  been  too  ill  and  too  poor  to  leave 
her  own  home ; but  her  health  had  improved 
of  late,  and  a small  inheritance  had  enabled 
her  to  mix  with  her  friends  again.  She  was 
a peculiar-looking  woman,  with  dilating  eyes 
under  marked  brows;  she  may  have  been 
pretty  once,  but  illness  had  destroyed  every 
trace  of  good  looks.  She  was  very  delicate 
still,  and  on  her  way  to  the  South  for  the 
winter;  she  was  well  educated,  well  man- 
nered, and  full  of  ready  sympathy ; gold  and 
silver  had  she  not  in  great  abundance,  but 
what  she  had  to  bestow  upon  others  was 
the  ease  and  help  of  heart  which  real  kind- 
ness and  understanding  can  always  give.  I 
could  not  help  contrasting  her  in  my  mind 
with  Mr.  Geraldine,  who  was  also  unmarried, 
and  in  his  way  full  of  friendly  interest  in  us 
all ; but  then  it  was  in  his  way.  He  was 
easily  put  out  of  it,  easily  vexed ; punctual, 
and,  alas!  often  kept  waiting;  he  liked  to 
lead  the  conversation,  and  it  rambled  away 
from  him ; he  was  impatient  of  bores,  and 
they  made  up  to  him ; he  didn’t  like  ugly 
people  or  invalids ; he  detested  Miss  Morier, 
and  her  place  was  always  by  his  at  table. 

Notwithstanding  these  peculiarities  we 
are  all  fond  of  him,  and  grateful  too.  Col- 
onel Fox  is  supposed  to  owe  his  appointment 
to  Mr.  Geraldine’s  influence.  Lucy’s  hus- 
band, the  curate,  declares  that  half  his  par- 
ish is  warmed  and  beflannelled  with  Uncle 
Charles’s  Christmas  check;  there  is  no  end 
to  his  practical  kindness  and  liberality. 
The  intangible  charities  of  life  are  less  in 
our  old  friend’s  way,  perhaps.  As  we  were 
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all  sitting  round  the  fire  that  evening  after 
dinner,  the  conversation  was  turned  upon 
our  meeting  in  the  road. 

‘‘Were  you  frightened,  Mary?”  said  my 
aunt;  “you  were  walking  very  fast.” 

“ I was  never  more  glad  to  see  you,  Aunt 
Mary,”  said  I,  gaining  courage  to  speak  of 
my  alarm ; and  I told  them  my  story. 

“ One  has  all  sorts  of  curious  impressions 
when  one  is  alone,”  said  my  aunt,  hastily. 
“ You  mustn’t  go  out  by  yourself  so  late,  my 
dear.  It  must  have  been  fancy,  for  we 
should  have  seen  any  one  following  you.” 

“ Footsteps? — how  very  curious!”  said  the 
curate.  “ Do  you  remember,  Lucy,  the  other 
day  I thought  we  were  followed  ?” 

“ Clarissa,  will  you  play  us  something?” 
interrupted  my  aunt,  rather  uneasily ; “ and 
it  is  time  for  tea.” 

“ You  need  not  be  afraid  of  my  nerves,” 
6a id  Miss  Morier,  smiling.  “I  have  quite 
got  over  my  old  troubles,  dear  Mrs.  Rock, 
and  I can  hear  people  discuss  hobgoblins  of 
every  sort  with  perfect  equanimity.” 

My  aunt  evidently  disliked  the  subject 
very  much.  She  did  not  answer  Miss  Mo- 
rier, and  again  said  something  about  tea- 
time;  but  Nora,  with  some  curiosity,  ex- 
claimed : 

“ What  was  it,  dear  Miss  Morier,  that  you 
used  to  see  ? I never  liked  to  ask  you.” 

“I  don’t  mind  telling  you,”  said  Miss  Mo- 
rier, turning  a little  pale,  as  if  she  had  some- 
what overrated  her  own  strength  of  nerve. 
“ It  was  the  figure  of  a man,  a commonplace- 
looking man  in  a wig,  and  muffled  in  some 
sort  of  cloak : you  will  laugh,  but  you  can 
not  imagine  w hat  misery  it  caused  me.  At 
times  I saw  the  whole  figure  advancing  to- 
ward me;  sometimes  it  was  retreating; 
sometimes  only  the  head  appeared.  I found 
out  at  last  that  by  a strong  effort  of  will  I 
could  dispel  the  phantom.  When  I wras 
once  convinced  that  it  was  some  effect  upon 
my  nerves  brought  on  by  physical  weakness, 
I w as  able  to  overcome  it.  The  apparition 
was  alw  ays  accompanied  by  a peculiar  sen- 
sation which  I can  hardly  describe — a sort 
of  suspense  and  loss  of  w ill,  w Rich  came  over 
me  suddenly  at  all  sorts  of  times  and  in  dif- 
ferent places.” 

“ I have  been  reading  some  of  those  ac- 
counts of  Shelley’s  visions  in  that  edition  of 
Motley's,”  said  Mr.  Geraldine,  rather  scorn- 
fully ; “ and  the  mysterious  attacks  upon 
him,  and  the  apparition  of  the  child  coming 
out  of  the  sea.  He  was  a vegetarian,  and 
he  only  drank  water,  which  more  than  ac- 
counts for  having  such  cases  of  brain  affec- 
tion,” said  he,  with  a glance  at  poor  Miss 
Morier,  who  was  a teetotaler. 

“I  can’t  agree  with  you  in  thinking  it 
altogether  physical,”  said  the  curate,  grave- 
ly. “If  all  the  tens  of  thousands  of  alleged 
phenomena  witnessed  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  attested  by  experienced  observ- 


ers, be  illusions,  the  fact  would  be  more 
marvellous  than  the  greatest  marvel  among 
them.” 

“ But  surely,”  said  my  aunt,  impartially, 
“the  more  common  such  things  are,  Will- 
iam, the  more  it  also  proves  that  it  is  a rec- 
ognized affection  depending  on  certain 
states  of  health  not  fully  understood.” 

“ All  I can  tell  you,”  said  I,  “ is  that  I 
heard  the  steps  quite  plainly.”  I spoke 
rather  crossly,  for  they  did  not  seem  to  give 
me  credit  for  common-sense.  My  aunt  cut 
it  short  by  saying  I must  not  walk  out  alone 
again ; and  then  came  tea,  music,  bedroom 
candlesticks,  good-nights.  The  curate  went 
off  w ith  a pipe  to  some  spot  w here  tobacco 
w'as  recognized  at  Rock  Villa;  Mr.  Geral- 
dine selected  a book  and  a paper-cutter, 
and  also  disappeared ; Clarissa,  my  youngest 
cousin,  carried  me  oft*  to  her  own  room  for  a 
long  midnight  conversation.  It  lasted  till 
the  small  hours ; and  I w as  creeping  down 
to  bed,  carefully  creaking  through  the  sleep- 
ing house,  w hen  I thought  I heard  a faint 
cry.  As  I passed  Miss  Moriers  door  I again 
heard  it — a sort  of  agonized  sigh.  I stopped 
short,  and  without  further  hesitation  opened 
the  door,  which  was  not  locked,  and  wfalked 
in. 

The  room  was  full  of  moonlight;  there 
was  no  candle,  only  a dim  night-light  burn- 
ing near  the  bed ; the  blinds  were  undrawn. 
In  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  Miss  Morier, 
in  her  w hite  dressing-gowui,  writli  her  long 
gra2*r  curls  falling  over  her  shoulders.  She 
looked  very  pale  in  the  moonlight ; she  gave 
a sort  of  gasp  when  she  saw'  me. 

“Who  is  it?  What  was  it?”  she  said, 
wildly.  “ Have  you  also  seen  ? Oh,  tell 
me!  Thank  you  for  coming.”  And  then 
she  caught  me  by  the  arm  and  burst  out 
crying.  “You  will  think  me  so  foolish,”  she 
sobbed,  still  clinging  to  me.  “ I thought  I 
wTas  cured;  my  old  trouble  has  come  upoh 
me  again  to-night.  I should  not  have  talk- 
ed of  it.  I saw'  him  there,”  she  said,  point- 
ing to  the  window'  and  looking  away. 

I w’ent  to  the  window'  and  saw  nothing 
but  the  broad  moonlight  upon  the  lawn  and 
the  shadow's  of  the  shrubs.  There  was  a 
high,  clear,  frosty  sky  ; a few'  cold  stars  were 
shining  above  the  trees;  some  branch  glis- 
tened and  seemed  to  w'ave  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

Miss  Morier  recovered  herself  after  a min- 
ute. She  drank  some  water,  grew  calmer, 
again  thanked  me  for  coming,  begged  mo  to 
say  nothing  to  any  one  of  her  fright,  and 
gratefully  accepted  my  proposal  that  wo 
should  unlock  the  door  between  our  rooms. 
Her  alarm  did  not  affect  me,  though  I was 
very  sorry  for  her,  and  after  this  night  a 
certain  slight  barrier  which  had  divided  us 
hitherto  seemed  to  be  completely  done  away. 
I kept  her  secret  as  she  desired.  The  subject 
was  never  mentioned  between  us.  I could 
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understand  that  the  less  she  dwelt  upon  such 
nervous  affections,  the  better  it  must  be  for 
herself  and  for  every  one  else. 

m. 

But  perhaps  silence  is  not,  after  all,  the 
best  receipt  for  morbid  impressions.  I used 
to  find  myself  watching  Miss  Morier,  won- 
dering whether  her  ghostly  visitor  was  pres- 
ent to  her ; if  she  turned,  if  she  looked  about 
the  room,  as  she  had  a way  of  doing,  I used 
to  imagiue  unseen  visitants  among  us  or 
peeping  over  our  shoulders.  One  day,  in  the 
garden,  I thought  I heard  some  one  coining 
up  to  join  me,  and  when  I turned  there  was 
no  one  to  he  seen;  then  a curious  uncom- 
fortable sensation  of  being  watched  came 
over  me,  of  something  near  and  yet  unrec- 
ognizable, of  some  one  haunting  my  steps. 
One  day  Miss  Morier  came  in  from  the  fields 
and  sat  down  impatien tly  by  the  fire.  “ Can 
you  imagiue  what  it  is,”  she  said,  “ never  to 
be  able  to  shake  oft'  the  feeling  of  being  fol- 
lowed? I never  seem  to  be  alone.  I can 
not  bear  it ; I must  get  away.  I think  per- 
haps change  of  scene  may  help  me.” 

I hardly  knew  how  to  answer  her.  This 
I knew,  that  I too  had  felt  the  same  sensa- 
tions. If  we  walked  in  the  garden,  there 
would  be  odd  rustlings  among  the  trees  and 
bushes;  sometimes  of  an  evening  it  seemed 
to  me  that  eyes  were  looking  at  us  through 
the  uncurtained  windows ; a sense  of  an  in- 
visible presence  used  to  come  over  me  sud- 
denly as  I sat  busied  with  my  own  affairs ; 
looking  up,  I might  see  nothing,  but  it  would 
seem  to  me  as  if  something  had  been  there. 

That  very  afternoon,  after  she  left  me,  I 
remained  alone  in  the  drawing-room,  read- 
ing by  the  fire  and  absorbed  in  my  book, 
when  this  peculiar  sensation  of  being  watch- 
ed made  me  turn  round  suddenly.  This  time 
I did  see  something,  which  seemed  to  me 
more  tangible  than  a ghost  should  be.  It 
was  a dark  figure,  starting  from  a corner  of 
the  room  and  vanishing  into  the  conserva- 
tory. I saw  it  distinctly  cross  the  window. 
I jumped  up  and  followed,  knocking  over  a 
table  and  a vase  of  flowrers  on  my  way  ; only, 
when  I reached  the  conservatory  there  was 
no  one  to  be  seen.  The  door  was  open,  to 
the  garden,  and  a chili  wind  was  blowing  in. 
Mr. Geraldine,  hearing  me  call,  came  out  from 
the  study  where  he  had  been  writing.  I 
disked  him  if  he  had  seen  any  one  pass  by, 
and  he  began  some  joking  answer. 

“ It  is  no  joking  matter,”  I cried.  “ Pray 
do  call  some  one.” 

We  called  every  body  and  looked  every 
where  and  searched  the  grounds,  but  noth- 
ing was  discovered. 

My  younger  cousins  had  also  been  in  the 
study,  and  had  seen  nothing,  heard  nothing 
but  the  crash  of  the  table.  Mr.  Geraldine 
continued  his  gibes,  and  I could  see  that  the 
others  only  half  believed  me.  The  serv- 


ants were  desired  to  be  careful  about  clos- 
ing doors  and  windows.  It  was  impossible 
to  be  really  nervous  in  so  large  and  cheerful 
a household,  and  by  degrees  the  subject  was 
dropped.  Nevertheless,  Miss  Morier  went 
on  hurrying  the  prejiarations  for  her  de- 
parture ; she  engaged  a maid,  packed  her 
boxes ; she  was  to  start  at  the  beginning  of 
the  week.  She  seemed  in  a fever  to  be  oft*. 

“ Maria  was  always  an  excitable  person,” 
said  my  aunt,  who  w as  vexed  by  this  sud- 
den departure.  “ Once  she  gets  a thing  into 
her  head,  there  is  no  changing  her  mind : she 
has  always  been  fanciful  since  her  trouble.” 

“ What  were  her  troubles  ?”  said  my  cousin 
Nora.  Then  my  aunt  told  us  something  of 
her  friend’s  early  life.  “ She  was  to  have 
been  married  to  a young  officer,  w ho  was 
killed  in  India,  and  she  never  really  got  over 
the  shock,  although  she  was  once  engaged 
to  some  one  else.  It  was  her  mother’s  do- 
ing, for  the  man  was  supposed  to  be  rich ; 
but  it  was  a miserable  business,”  said  my 
aunt.  “Maria  nearly  died  of  the  strain. 
She  seemed  to  hate  the  man,  though  he  had 
obtained  some  strange  power  over  her  too. 
He  was  desperately  in  love  with  her : peo- 
ple blamed  her  for  breaking  it  all  off,  but  I 
always  advised  her  to  do  so.”  My  aunt  left 
off  abruptly,  for  as  she  was  speaking  the 
door  opened,  and  Miss  Morier  came  in,  ready 
dressed  for  a walk.  “ She  had  to  take  leave 
of  a neighbor,”  she  said. 

“ Is  it  prudent  of  you  to  go  out  ?”  said  my 
aunt.  “ I don’t  trust  these  fine  mornings:” 

“Oh  yes,”  cried  Miss  Morier,  eagerly. 
“ The  day  is  fine,  and  I feel  so  well,  and  it  is 
quite  early  yet.”  And  then,  as  she  seemed 
to  wish  for  a companion,  I offered  to  go  with 
her. 

We  had  paid  our  visit,  and  we  were  half 
way  home,  when  the  fine  sunshine  suddenly 
vanished.  It  was  gone,  and  then  the  clouds 
gathered  overhead,  and  in  a fewT  minutes 
great  chill  drops  began  to  fall  in  our  faces. 
We  had  nearly  half  a mile  to  wralk,  and  I 
felt  not  a little  uneasy  about  my  companion, 
who  was  very  delicate,  and  not  well  able  to 
bear  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  We 
were  walking  along  that  straight  high-road 
of  which  I have  already  made  mention,  when 
the  storm  broke  into  a great  down-pour  of 
rain  and  hail  falling  straight  from  the  sky 
overhead.  I felt  not  a little  anxious  about 
my  companion,  who  was  hurrying  along  by 
my  side  with  flushed  cheeks  and  panting 
breath.  We  were  very  wet  by  the  time  we 
reached  tlie  lodge,  w’hich  looked  more  dismal 
than  ever, presenting  its  Italian  columns  to 
the  rain  ; but  some  shelter  was  to  be  found 
in  the  portico,  and  there  we  waited  till  the 
violence  of  the  rain  should  abate.  It  was  a 
dreary  refuge  enough ; the  field  looked  black, 
and  the  mist  was  creeping  along  the  ground ; 
the  railings  w-ere  dripping.  It  was  early  iir 
the  afternoon,  but  the  evening  seemed  sud- 
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denly  to  be  closing  in.  Maria  Morier  shiv- 
ered and  drew  close  to  the  door,  aud  then 
immediately  we  heard  a creaking.  The  lodge 
door  opened — two  shaking  hands  held  it 
back  for  us. 

“You  can  come  in,”  said  a voice;  “the 
door  is  open.”-  Maria  started,  shrunk  back, 
aud  then,  with  a strange  fixed  look,  said, 
faintly,  “ We  must,  go  in ; it  is  too  late.”  And 
she  walked  into  the  lodge. 

It  consisted  only  of  one  room,  big  aud 
dark  and  dull,  and  scarcely  furnished.  There 
were  two  narrowr  windows  looking  different 
ways,  with  lattice  panes.  There  was  a big 
divan  in  a sort  of  recess.  In  the  centre  of 
the  place  stood  a round  table  with  a velvet 
table-cloth  half  pulled  aside,  and  all  stained 
aud  dirty ; the  walls  had  once  been  papered 
with  some  red  flock  paper;  it  was  falling 
here  and  there  in  discolored  strips.  There 
was  a medicine  bottle  on  one  of  the  window 
ledges,  with  a pair  of  shabby  old  boots  cov- 
ered with  mud,  and  a candle  stuck  into  a 
bent  aud  ouce  gilt  candlestick.  As  my  eyes 
became  more  accustomed  I recognized  the 
man  I had  seen  watching  us  through  the 
gates.  “ You  can  wait  a bit,”  he  said  ; but 
his  voice  frightened  me,  it  was  so  harsh  and 
so  hollow.  His  face  looked  pale  aud  sullen, 
but  his  eyes  were  burning.  An  old  wig  was 
pulled  over  his  forehead.  He  stood  holding 
on  by  the  back  of  a chair. 

IV. 

The  rain  was  still  beating  and  pouring 
upon  the  roof  and  against  the  windows. 
The  old  man  had  sunk  into  the  chair  from 
which  he  must  have  risen  to  admit  us ; he 
sat  staring  at  Maria  with  a curious  watch- 
ful inquiring  look.  He  put  me  in  mind  of 
some  animal  caged  away  and  dazed  by  long 
confinement.  A sort  of  mist  came  creeping 
from  beneath  the  door.  They  both  looked 
so  strangely  that  I thought  it  best  to  try 
and  speak ; I could  not  understand  their  cu- 
rious fixed  looks. 

“ It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  let  ns  in,”  said 
I.  “ My  friend  is  not  strong,  and  might  be 
seriously  ill  if  we  wTere  out  in  the  rain.  It 
is  very  good  of  you  to  give  us  shelter.” 

“ Shelter !”  said  the  old  man.  “ Don’t  you 
see  that  this  is  the  gate-keeper’s  house? — 
gates  to  nothing.  I’m  my  own  keeper.” 

He  spoke  with  a sneer,  aud  sank  back 
with  the  effort.  Then  he  began  again,  still 
staring  at  Maria  Morier. 

“ I knew  you  wrere  coming.  You  did  not 
think  who  it  was  that  was  about  to  give 
yon  shelter,  or  you  would  have  stood  out 
drenching  in  the  rain  sooner  than  come  in.” 

He  said  all  this  a little  wildly.  I could 
not  understand  him.  Miss  Morier  looked 
more  and  more  frightened,  and  I too  began 
to  be  alarmed.  We  had  sat  down  upon  the 
only  convenient  seat,  the  divan  in  the  re- 
cess. I took  Maria’s  hand ; it  was  icy  cold.  | 


The  man  sat  fronting  us,  with  his  back  to 
the  door.  He  did  not  speak  like  a gentle- 
man, nor  as  if  he  was  a common  man.  Poor 
wretch,  w'liat  a miserable  life  he  must  have 
led  for  days  past  in  this  lonely  place!  He 
began  muttering  to  himself  after  a while. 

“ There  she  sits,”  I heard  him  say.  “She 
is  an  old  woman  now.  Who  says  people 
change  ? I do,”  he  shouted,  suddenly,  start- 
ing to  his  feet : “ they  change — they  lie — 

they* forget,  d their  false  hearts!”  and 

he  dashed  his  hand  to  his  head. 

I w as  so  startled  by  his  sudden  fury  that 
I too  started  to  my  feet,  still  holding  my 
friend’s  hand. 

“ Does  she  look  like  a woman  yon  might 
trust  ?”  he  cried.  “ Smooth  - spoken  and 
bland,  she  fools  us  all — poor  fools  and  idiots, 
ruiued  for  her  sake.  Ay,  ruined  body  and 
soul!” 

By  this  time  I was  fairly  terrified.  Miss 
Morier,  strange  to  say,  seemed  less  fright- 
ened than  at  first.  She  looked  at  the  door 
expressively,  and  we  tried  to  get  nearer  to 
it ; but  he  was  too  quick,  and  put  himself 
in  our  way. 

“ You  may  go,”  he  said,  very  excitedly, 
pointing  to  me.  “I’ve  taken  you  for  her 
more  than  once,  and  nearly  come  upon  you 
unawares,  but  to-day  there  is  no  mistake. 
I have  waited  for  her  all  this  time,  and  she 
can  stay  a bit,  now  she  has  condescended  to 
come  to  me.  This  might  have  been  her 
lodge  gate  once,  all  new  and  furnished  up. 
It’s  not  fit  for  my  lady  to  bide  in  for  an 
hour,  but  good  enough  for  me  to  die  in  like 
a dog,  aloue.” 

It  was  a most  miserable,  terrifying  scene. 
Miss  Morier  spoke  very  calmly,  though  I 
could  see  what  a great  effort  she  was  mak- 
ing. 

“I  shall  be  glad  to  stay  till  the  rain  is 
over,”  she  said,  “ aud  theu  perhaps  you  will 
show  us  the  w*ay  back.” 

Her  words,  civil  as  they  were,  seemed  to 
exasperate  him. 

“ So  you  speak,”  he  said,  in  a shrill  sort 
of  voice.  “ Mighty  civil  is  my  lady,  but  she 
shall  not  escape  for  all  her  silver  tongue.  I 
have  followed  you  all  these  days — followed 
your  steps,  waited  your  coming;  aud  now 
you  are  come  to  me,  and  you  shall  not  leave 
me — you  shall  not  leave  me !”  he  cried,  in  a 
sort  of  shriek,  and  I saw'  something  gleam 
in  his  hand — a knife,  which  he  flourished 
wildly  over  her  head.  “ Yes,  you  are  come,” 
he  cried,  “ though  you  have  forgotten  the 
past,  and  David  Fraser,  the  ruined  man.” 

Miss  Morier,  w ho  had  been  shaking  like 
an  aspen,  suddenly  forgot  all  her  terror  in 
her  surprise  aud  spontaneous  sympathy. 
“ You  David  I — David  Fraser!  Oh,  my  poor 
David !”  she  said,  stepping  forward  with  the 
kindest,  gentlest  pity  in  her  tones,  and  only 
thinking  of  him  and  his  miserable  condi- 
tion, and  forgetting  all  fears  for  herself. 
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I don’t  know  whether  it  was  her  very 
kjndness  that  overcame  him.  As  she  spoke 
he  threw  up  his  arms  and  let  them  fall  at 
his  side,  dropping  the  knife  upon  the  floor. 
He  seemed  to  catch  for  breath,  aud  then,  be- 
fore wo  could  either  of  us  catch  him,  he  had 
fallen,  gasping  and  choking,  at  our  feet. 
We  could  not  raise  him  up,  but  Maria  lifted 
his  head  on  to  her  knee,  while  I loosened 
his  shirt  and  looked  about  for  water.  There 
was  no  water,  nothing  in  the  place,  atid  I 
could  only  soak  my  handkerchief  on  the  wet 
flags  outside  and  lay  it  on  his  head.  The 
rain  was  stopping;  a boy  was  passing  down 
the  road,  and  I called  to  him,  and  urged  him 
to  hurry  for  help — to  the  doctor’s  first,  and 
then  to  my  aunt’s  house.  I hastily  wrote  a 
pencil  line  upon  a card  for  him  to  show, 
and  he  set  off*  running.  Then  I went  back 
into  the  house;  it  was  absolutely  bare — 
neither  firing  nor  food  could  I find.  There 
was  a candle  and  there  were  some  lucifers, 
which  I struck,  for  the  twilight  was  falling. 
“ Some  one  will  soon  be  here,”  I said  to  Miss 
Morier. 

“ Rub  his  hands,”  she  said,  in  a whisper ; 
and  we  chafed  the  poor  cold  hands.  The 
man  presently  came  to  himself,  and  began 
muttering  again.  As  I looked  at  the  poor 
patient  I could  hardly  believe  that  this  was 
the  same  man  we  had  been  so  alarmed  by. 
His  wig  had  fallen  off ; his  brow  wms  bare, 
but  of  tine  proportions.  He  was  deadly  pale, 
but  a very  sweet  expression  had  come  into 
the  sullen  face.  His  talk  went  rambling  on 
in  somo  strange  way.  He  seemed  to  know 
Miss  Morier,  for  he  kept  calling  her  by  her 
name.  Then  he  appeared  to  imagine  him- 
self at  some  great  feast  or  entertainment. 

u Welcome  to  my  house,  Maria,”  he'said; 
“ welcome  to  the  Towers.  Tell  the  musi- 
cians to  play  louder;  scatter  flowers;  bring 
more  lights : i t is  dark ; we  want  more  l ights.” 

As  he  spoke  a curious  bright  reflection 
came  shining  through  the  window  that  look- 
ed toward  the  field. 

“ Is  some  one  coming?”  said  Maria,  trying 
to  raise  the  helpless  figure.  “ Oh,  go  to  the 
door !” 

I went  to  the  door  and  flung  it  open,  and 
then  I stood  transfixed.  It  was  not  the  help 
we  longed  for.  I can  not  explain  what  I 
saw — I eau  only  simply  describe  it.  The 
light  which  had  been  shining  through  the 
window  came  from  across  the  field — from  a 
stately  house  standing  among  the  mists,  and 
with  many  lighted  windows.  I could  see 
the  doors,  the  casements,  all  alight.  I could 
even  trace  the  shadows  of  the  balconies,  the 
architectural  mouldings.  The  house  was  a 
great  square  house,  with  wings  on  either 
side,  and  a tall  roof  with  decorated  gables. 
There  were  weather-cocks  and  ornaments, 
and  many  shining  points  and  decorations. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  from  time  to  time  some 
dreamy,  faint  sound  of  music  was  in  the  air. 


It  was  all  very  cold ; I shivered  as  I stood 
there,  aud  all  the  while  I heard  the  poor 
voice  rambling  on — calling  to  guests,  to  mu- 
sicians. “ Welcome  to  my  house,”  he  said, 
over  and  over  again.  “ I built  it  for  her, 
and  she  has  come  to  live  in  it.” 

This  may  have  lasted  some  minutes  ; then 
I heard  Maria  calling,  and  as  I turned  away 
suddenly  the  whole  thing  vanished.  “Oh, 
come!”  she  said.  Some  gleam  of  recogni- 
tion had  dawned  into  the  sick  man’s  eyes. 
He  looked  up  at  her,  smiled  very  peacefully, 
aud  fell  back.  “It  is  all  over,”  she  said, 
bursting  into  a flood  of  tears.  A minute 
after  there  came  a knocking  at  the  door;  it 
was  the  doctor,  but  he  was  too  late. 

I can  not  account  for  my  story.  I have 
told  it  as  it  occurred.  When  the  doctor 
came,  and  I opened  the  door  to  him,  the 
field  was  dark,  the  black  shadows  were 
creeping  all  about  it,  the  sign -post  stood 
upon  the  mound. 

I asked  the  doctor  afterward  if  he  had 
seen  any  thing,  coming  along,  but  he  said, 
“ No ;”  and  when  I told  my  story  he  tried  to 
persuade  me  it  was  some  effect  of  the  mists 
on  the  marshy  ground ; but  it  was  something 
more  than  that.  Perhaps  a scientific  name 
will  be  found  some  day  for  the  strange  in- 
fluence of  one  mind  upon  another. 


AFGHANISTAN. 

ABOUT  seven  thousand  miles  eastward, 
as  the  bird  flies,  is  the  beautiful  wild 
inland  country  of  Afghanistan — a land  of 
lofty  closely  grouped  hills  connecting  by 
difficult  passes  the  smiling  vales  between 
which  they  rise  into  the  region  where  the 
snow  upon  their  summits  never  melts,  their 
brows  white  in  eternal  winter,  their  feet 
bedded  in  flowers  and  bathed  by  sparkling 
summer  streams. 

This  Asiatic  Switzerland  is  peopled  with 
over  five  millions  of  a warlike  race,  whose 
record  is  one  of  the  bloodiest  and  at  the 
same  time  most  romantic  in  profane  history. 
The  istan  or  land  of  the  Afghans  resembles 
Switzerland  in  the  grandeur  of  its  natural 
features,  aud  the  Afghans,  like  the  Swiss, 
are  brave  and  absolutely  fearless  of  death ; 
but  here  the  likeness  ceases,  for  the  Afghans 
are  a turbulent  people,  blood-thirsty  and 
treacherous,  and  most  unlike  the  sturdy, 
intelligent,  and  peace-loving  though  bravo 
nation  of  the  little  Swiss  republic. 

The  courage  which  inspired  the  Swiss  hero 
Arnold  von  Winkelried  when  lie  gathered 
the  Austrian  pikes  into  his  own  breast,  that 
his  troops  might  pass  over  their  slain  chief 
to  victory,  was  the  courage  of  the  purest  pa- 
triotism. An  Afghan  chief  would  have  em- 
braced death  with  an  equal  intrepidity,  but 
from  the  impulse  of  ferocity,  and  from  per- 
sonal bravado. 

“ In  the  Afghan’s  eyes,”  says  Colonel  Fer- 
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rier,  “ courage  so  called  is  the  greatest  of  all 
virtues ; it  stands  in  the  place  of  every  oth- 
er ; and  to  take  vengeance  upon  an  enemy, 
to  kill  and  massacre  plenty  of  human  be- 
ings, passes  with  them  for  courage.  As  soon 
as  a prince  or  chief  or  person  of  lower  grade 
is  in  the  possession  of  absolute  power,  he  is 
expected  to  prove  that  he  has  it  by  the  mas- 
sacres he  orders.  They  can  not  comprehend 
why  an  enemy  vanquished  or  disarmed  should 
be  pardoned,  and  they  regard  such  an  act  as 
one  of  weakness  and  pusillanimity.  In  their 
estimation  he  who  makes  the  most  victims 
is  the  most  powerful,  the  most  honored,  and 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  there  is  a family 
in  Herat  which  has  not  been  deprived  of 
some  oi^e  of  its  members  by  Shah  Kainrau’s 
barbarity.  Yet  now  that  he  is  dead,  the  peo- 
ple dock  in  crowds  in  pilgrimage  to  his  tomb ! 
With  such  sentiments  it  is  not  surprising 
to  see  the  history  of  this  nation  traced  in 
blood!” 

A more  incomprehensible  study  than  that 
of  the  Afghan  character,  with  its  constant 
tumults  of  all  the  passions,  its  reckless  in- 
difference to  life  and  to  death,  its  total  ig- 
norance of  the  sentiment  or  principle  of 
honor  (as  we  understand  it),  its  delight  in 
brutal  exploit,  its  headlong  obedience  to  its 
own  crude  and  violent  emotions,  could  hard- 
ly be  offered  to  the  healthy  young  Now  Eng- 
land mind  ; for  there  is  probably  no  life  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  grounded  in  principles 
so  morally  stalwart,  aud  so  little  believiug 
in  the  unrestraint  of  the  passions  or  in  the 
license  of  individual  will,  as  the  life  of  the 
Puritan  stock  peopling  New  England.  For 
us  to  conceive  of  a life  and  character  so  rad- 
ically unlike  and  so  violently  different  in  its 
manifestations  is  difficult ; yet  it  is  a timely 
study  now  that  this  distant  land  and  its  un- 
disciplined people  are  for  some  time  to  come 
to  take  part  in  a drama  they  themselves 
probably  understand  least  of  all  among  its 
actors. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  Afghan  people, 
Eastern  writers  hold  various  opinions,  but 
the  majority  agree  in  believing  them  to  be 
descendants  of  one  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Is- 
rael, w hich  is  the  claim  of  the  Afghans  them- 
selves. Their  name  Afghan  is  the  plural  of 
feghan,  an  Arab  word  meauing  noise  or  tu- 
mult, aud  Afghanistan  literally  signifies  the 
land  of  the  quarrelsome.  According  to  the  in- 
teresting manuscript  of  Abdnll  a Khan,  of  He- 
rat,# “The  whole  Afghan  nation  was  brought 
together  by  the  arrival  of  the  Abdalees  (so 
named  from  Abdal,  son  of  Tsera-bend,  who 
was  the  son  of  Afghan)  in  the  Suliman 
Mountains,  aud  then  consisted  of  twenty- 

• Colonel  Ferrier,  in  his  excellent  work,  The  History 
Of  the  Afghans , acknowledged  to  be  a moat  reliable 
compendium  of  the  views  of  the  oldest  and  best  East- 
ern authorities,  makes  abundant  quotations  from  the 
MSS.  of  MirzA  All  Mohammed  and  Abdulla  Khan  Hera- 
tee,  but  complains  that  the  latter  wholly  omitted  dates. 


four  tribes,  of  which  Afghan  (the  son  of 
Saul,  King  of  the  Jews)  was  the  father. 
This  prince  had  three  sons,  Tsera-bend,  Ar- 
goutch  and  Kerlen,  and  each  of  them  was 
the  father  of  eight  sons,  who  gave  their 
names  to  the  twenty-four  tribes.” 

These  tribes  multiplied  aud  spread  over 
the  romantic  country  of  tlieir  choice,  build- 
ing towers  on  its  heigh ts^fonnding  cities  on 
its  fertile  plains,  and  transmitting  with  their 
warlike,  heroic  qualities  their  terrible  feuds 
and  their  unpronounceable  names  from  fa- 
ther to  son. 

The  Afghan  may  be  said  to  be  born  with 
a dagger  in  his  belt,  a sword  at  his  side,  and 
a knife  between  his  teeth,  and  from  the  mo- 
ment he  can  walk  alone  lie  is  on  the  watch 
for  known  or  suspected  enemies,  and  on  his 
own  part  hesitates  at  nothing  by  which  he 
can  push  himself  forward  in  the  race  for 
power  or  wealth.  If  father,  mother,  wife, 
or  child  become  obstacles  in  the  path  of 
personal  ambition,  it  is  the  worse  for  them, 
especially  if  the  goal  be  wealth,  for  with  the 
Afghan  avarice  and  cupidity  are  predomi- 
nant and  intense.  In  such  a crisis  an  Af- 
ghan does  not  reflect  or  vacillate,  but  ac- 
complishes either  by  direct  atrocity  or  art- 
ful trap  the  desired  end. 

Their  slaves  aud  the  prisoners  taken  in 
their  unceasing  skirmishing — for  they  have 
not  the  system  or  organization  of  real  jvar- 
fare — are  victims  not  only  of  the  will  and 
temper  of  their  masters  and  captors,  but  of  a 
terrible  caprice  that  takes  pleasure  in  per- 
sonally inflicting  tortures  and  barbarities 
that  seem  incredible.  Instead  of  industries, 
pillage,  forage,  and  massacres  are  the  rou- 
tine of  Afghan  life,  and  each  Afghan  well 
knows  that  he  is  almost  certain  of  his  por- 
tion of  its  desperate  vicissitudes,  the  rich 
and  despotic  chief  or  serdar  of  one  day  be- 
ing often  upon  the  next  overcome  and  re- 
duced to  a servitude  such  as  he  has  himself 
imposed. 

In  spite  of  their  savage  character  and 
reckless  mode  of  life,  a certain  crude  bar- 
baric sense  of  justice  makes  itself  felt.  The 
assassin  is  in  turn  slain  by  the  nearest  of 
kin  to  liis  victim ; and  if  this  avenger  hap- 
pens to  be  a child,  the  retribution  is  post- 
poned until  he  is  old  enough  to  eflbcfc  it. 
He  can  condone  the  offense  if  he  will,  and 
which  he  will  more  readily  do  for  money 
than  for  any  other  consideration ; bat  he  is 
arbiter. 

As  tho  Afghans  are  a nation  of  thieves, 
and  live  upon  the  fruits  of  this  vice,  they 
are  lenient  toward  it,  and  a thief  is  not  pun- 
ished with  death  before  the  fourth  offense, 
the  earlier  ones  meeting  with  comparatively 
light  penalties;  but  for  all  crimes  the  Af- 
ghan has  always  the  chance  left  of  buying 
himself  free  from  his  sentence,  if  he  is  rich 
enough  to  do  so.  The  Afghans  are,  withal, 
superstitions,  ignoraut,  and  generally  un- 
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cleanly.  With  them  life  is  a game  whose 
end  is  almost  always  certain  to  be  violent, 
and  which  they  play  as  if  they  were  a na- 
tion of  Attilas. 

But  yet  the  Afghan  character  is  not  with- 
out redeeming  gleams  of  better  traits,  and 
its  very  vices  and  excesses  appear  to  be  in 
part  owing  to  those  external  conditions  for 
which  they  are  irresponsible,  but  more  to 
those  transmitted  qualities  and  tendencies 
which  constitute  an  essentially  tragical  na- 
ture, made  up  of  such  agitations  as  seem  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  their  ever  becom- 
ing a peace-loving  or  peace-living  nation. 
It  is  more  than  possible  that  the  immense 
and  varied  force  of  the  Afghan  character, 
compressed  as  it  has  been  for  centuries  with- 
in a circle  of  activities  so  narrow  and  rude, 
might  ultimately  manifest  itself  sis  greatly 
in  good  as  it  has  hitherto  done  in  evil  if  the 
vast  opportunities  of  civilization  were  open- 
ed to  it.  Within  the  last  twenty  years,  since 
the  influx  of  Russian  commerce  into  Afghan- 
istan, the  Afghans  have  shown  a suscepti- 
bility of  change  and  improvement  that,  in 
view  of  their  record  in  the  past,  is  astonish- 
ing and  full  of  promise,  and  they  have  had 
some  rulers  who  have  reigned  with  wisdom, 
patience,  and  honor,  and  some  chiefs  who 
have  shown  clemency  in  the  hour  of  victory. 

The  Afghans  are  tall,  of  large  and  well- 
knit  frames,  muscular,  and  hardy.  Their 
strong,  heavy  features  and  dark  skins  give 
them  a fierce  expression  of  countenance ; 
their  black  eyes — “their  lids  tinged  with 
antimony  to  add  force,  beauty,  and  dazzling 
brilliancy  to  them’’ — are  full  of  fire,  so  that 
their  swift,  bold,  and  flaming  glance  is  very 
impressive.  They  wear  their  hair  shaved 
from  the  forehead  to  the  top  of  the  head, 
the  rest  falling  in  black  thick  masses  to  the 
shoulders.  The  dress  of  the  people  is  of 
cotton,  or  of  cloth  called  barek , made  of  cam- 
el’s-hair,  and  is  worn  in  two  long  and  very 
full  robes,  the  material  used  by  the  wealthy 
classes  being  of  silk  or  cashmere;  blue  or 
white  turban 8 and  slippers  complete  the 
costume. 

The  garments  of  the  young  chiefs  are  oft- 
en quite  gay  with  gold-lace  or  gold-thread 
embroidery.  This  ornamentation  is  done  by 
the  women  in  the  harems,  who  are  very  skill- 
ful with  the  needle. 

Comte  de  Gobiueau  in  his  Romances  of  the 
East  thus  describes  a young  Afghan  chief, 
whose  name  was  Moshen,  meaning  beautiful : 
“His  complexion  was  richly  tawny,  like  the 
skin  of  fruit  ripened  by  the  sun.  His  black 
locks  curled  in  a wealth  of  ringlets  round 
the  compact  folds  of  his  blue  turban  striped 
with  red;  a sweeping  and  rather  long  silken 
mustache  caressed  the  delicate  outline  of  his 
upper  lip,  which  was  cleanly  cut,  mobile, 
proud,  and  breathing  of  life  and  passion. 
His  eyes,  tender  and  deep,  flashed  readily. 
He  was  tall,  strong,  slender,  broad-shoul- 


dered, and  strait-flanked.  No  one  would 
ever  dream  of  asking  his  race;  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  purest  Afghan  blood  flowed  in 
his  veins.” 

The  beauty  of  young  Afghans  is  frequent- 
ly spoken  of  by  Eastern  writers,  but  it 
would  seem  from  the  very  nature  of  things 
as  though  this  glowing  description  must  be 
overdrawn;  just  as  the  handsome,  pensive 
young  Uncas  of  our  well-beloved  West  In- 
dian romancer,  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  can 
hardly  be  recoguized  in  the  modern  Modoc. 
Still,  abundant  testimony  claims  a dark  and 
hardy  beauty  for  the  Afghan  in  his  prime. 

The  country  is  divided  into  many  princi- 
palities or  provinces,  the  most  important 
being  Cabool,  Herat,  Kafiristan,  a%d  Can- 
dahar. 

Cabool  is  the  chief  city  of  Afghanistan. 
It  lies  between  magnificent  hills — its  site 
being,  however,  an  almost  perfect  level. 
The  Hindoo  Coosh  Mountain  rears,  turret- 
like,  between  Cabool  and  other  Afghan 
countries ; it  has  seven  passes,  only  one  of 
which,  the  Abdereh,  is  passable  during  the 
five  or  six  months  of  winter;  and  owing  to 
the  extent  and  violence  of  the  spring  floods 
the  other  passes  are  available  only  for  a lit- 
tle while  in  autumn. 

If  the  site  of  ancient  temples  or  ruins  were 
decided  by  the  fitness  of  things,  one  might 
reasonably  look  for  the  tower  of  Babel  in 
the  city  of  Cabool,  for  there  are  spoken  in 
it  no  less  than  eleven  or  twelve  different 
languages,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  so  many 
races  and  such  a “confusion  of  tongues” 
could  be  found  in  any  other  one  place. 

The  mountains  east  and  north  of  Cabool 
are  beautiful  with  a deep  green  mountain 
pine,  called  the  archeh;  they  are  rich  in 
springs,  their  sides  are  smooth  and  covered 
with  a fine  quality  of  vegetation  aud  plenty 
of  grass.  The  mountains  to  the  westward 
are  different,  they  are  barren  aud  wear  no 
grass  above  the  valleys,  their  streams  flow 
in  precipitous  glens  that  can  not  be  de- 
scended. The  fruits  of  both  hot  aud  cold 
climates  are  here.  Of  the  cold  district  fruits 
there  are  apples,  pears,  grapes,  peaches,  apri- 
cots, quinces,  and  pomegranates,  jujubes, 
damsons,  almonds,  aud  walnuts,  aud  even 
cherries  in  abundance;  some  of  these  fruits 
are  of  great  circumference  aud  weight.  The 
warm  district  fruits  are  citron,  sugar-cane, 
and  orange.  Their  honey  they  obtain  from 
the  hilly  country  to  the  westward,  aud  to  Sir 
Alexander  Burnes  they  owe  the  introduction 
of  the  potato. 

The  climate  is  extremely  delightful,  there 
being  nothing  equal  to  it  in  the  known 
world,  if  we  may  accept  the  enthusiastic  re- 
ports of  those  who  have  travelled  there,  or 
if  we  believe  in  the  exquisite  descriptions 
of  Moore’s  musical  Oriental  poem,  “Lalla 
Rookh,”  whose  author  travelled  in  the  East 
in  spirit — through  the  most  exhaustive, 
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faithful  study — though  never  actually  set- 
ting foot  on  Asiatic  soil. 

In  the  summer,  however  sultry  the  day 
may  have  been,  a posteen  (lamb-skin  cloak) 
is  acceptable  to  wind  about  you  at  night ; 
and  though  the  winter  snow-falls  are  heavy, 
the  weather  is  seldom  intensely  cold.  The 
bade  perwan,  or  pleasant  breeze,  is  a wind 
that  during  the  spring  blows  steadily  over 
Cabool  from  the  north  ; but  as  the  town  of 
Perwan  lies  in  that  direction,  it  may  easily 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  name  of  this 
persistent  wind. 

There  are  four  beautiful  intervals  in  and 
around  Cabool  highly  cultivable,  and  fed 
and  freshened  by  many  clear  springs.  Some 
of  these  meadows  are  much  infested  by  mos- 
quitoes, but  others  are  remarkably  free  from 
these  little  torments.  An  extensive  forest 
to  the  southeast  of  the  city  supplies  it  with 
fire-wood  and  timber.  The  Balar  Hissar 
(palace  of  the  kings)  division  of  the  city  is 
walled  around  with  stone.  Here  are  in- 
closed barracks,  stables,  palaces,  and  gar- 
dens, and  here  the  governor  resides.  The 
Balar  Hissar  tower  itself  is  on  a high  hill 
overlooking  the  city.  In  the  city  are  four 
very  large  bazars,  where  wares  from  almost 
every  mart  in  the  world  can  be  found.  In 
1842,  after  the  Afghans  treacherously  sur- 
prised and  massacred  the  British  army  quar- 


tered in  Cabool,  killing  Sir  Alexander  Burues 
and  Sir  W.  Macnaugkton,  the  British  retook 
the  city,  and  completely  destroyed  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  superb  bazars  ever  con- 
structed in  the  East,  and  generally  despoiled 
the  city,  retiring  from  it  after  enacting  this 
terrible  revenge.  The  streets  of  Cabool  are 
very  narrow,  scarcely  permi  t-tiug  “ two  horse- 
men abreast.”  The  houses,  usually  two  or 
three  stories  high,  are  built  of  wood  and 
brick,  with  level  roofs  on  which  the  people 
sleep  in  summer  nights,  the  somnambulist 
being  protected  by  the  sort  of  lattice-work 
which  is  built  ground  the  edges  of  the  roofs. 

In  the  shops  along  the  ground-floors  of 
these  streets  an  excellent  dinner  can  be  had 
for  one  penny , and  sherbet,  ice,  and  all  the 
delicacies  of  a first-class  Afghan  dinner  can 
be  had  for  about  threo  half-pence.  If  the 
Afghaus  wore  a peaceable  people,  what  an 
El  Dorado  would  their  land  be  for  “ tramps !” 

On  the  sides  of  the  picturesque  hills  that 
surround  the  city  of  Cabool  are  many  beau- 
tiful summer  homes,  with  lovely  and  fra- 
grant gardens  walled  in,  and  the  view  from 
the  Balar  Hissar  is  extended,  and  comprises 
not  only  the  softened  charm  of  the  spicy 
vales  and  hill-side  gardens,  but  the  sublimi- 
ty of  the  mountains  receding  from  shade  to 
shade  of  purest  blue  and  tintless  white  into 
the  glistening  skies. 


(Biiitnr’s  fet]  Cjinir. 


MAJOR  ANDR£  has  60  long  been  one  of  the 
most  romantic  and  accepted  heroes  of  the 
Revolution,  although  he  wore  the  scarlet  and  not 
the  blue  and  buff,  that  the  outbreak  against  the 
proposition  to  mark  with  a stone  the  site  of  his 
execution,  and  to  cut  upon  it  an  inscription  by 
Dean  Stanley,  was  somewhat  surprising.  The 
simple  facts  seem  to  be  that  the  dean  went  to 
Tappan  during  his  autumnal  visit,  and  that  his 
host  and  he  agreed  that  it  was  desirable  to  put 
up  such  a memorial,  for  which  the  dean  would 
supply  the  proper  words.  But  the  mere  report 
of  the  intention  produced  a gust  of  patriotic  re- 
sentment, and  it  was  asserted  that  before  honor- 
ing the  British  and  Hessians  who  sought  to  en- 
slave America,  America  should  rather  take  care 
of  the  memories  of  the  sons  of  liberty ; and  how- 
ever hard  the  fate  of  Andre  may  have  been,  that 
it  was  certainly  no  harder  than  that  of  Nathan 
Hale,  w'ho,  instead  of  asking  that  the  manner  of 
his  death  might  be  changed,  grieved  that  he  had 
but  one  life  to  give  for  his  country. 

The  mention  of  Hale’s  name  recalls  one  of  the 
most  heroic  episodes  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
and  one  of  the  noblest  of  patriots.  He  was  a 
Connecticut  boy  and  graduate  of  Yale — “ slender, 
erect,  graceful,  elastic,  wiry,  wdth  a broad  chest, 
full  face,  blue  eyes,  light  complexion,  and  brown 
hair,”  perfectly  fearless,  and  of  gentle  manners. 
Early  in  1775  he  was  commissioned  lieutenant, 
and  soon  rose  to  be  captain  in  Know  lton’s  regi- 
ment. In  September,  1776,  he  was  but  a little 


more  than  twenty-one  years  old,  and  he  volun- 
teered to  enter  the  enemy’s  lines  to  furnish  Wash- 
ington wdth  the  information  he  needed.  Hale 
was  seized  upon  his  return,  and  frankly  told  his 
name,  rank,  and  purpose.  Without  a trial,  Gen- 
eral Howe  ordered  him  to  execution  the  next 
morning.  All  communication  with  his  friends 
was  refused  him,  and  his  papers  were  destroyed. 
But  the  dauntless  youth  wrent  calmly  to  his  death, 
uttering  the  memorable  words  that  will  live  for- 
ever in  our  heroic  traditions.  “ His  countrymen,” 
says  Bancroft,  with  manly  pathos,  “never  pre- 
tended that  the  beauty  of  his  character  should 
have  exempted  him  from  the  penalty  which  the 
laws  of  war  imposed ; they  complained  only  that 
the  hours  of  his  imprisonment  were  imbittered 
by  barbarous  harshness.” 

It  will  be  some  time  probably  before  an  Eng- 
lishman offers  to  erect  a memorial  to  Nathan 
Hale.  But  that  does  not  bear  upon  the  sugges- 
tion of  a stone  to  Andr6,  who  was  also  a brave 
and  gallant  man.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  his 
fate  should  have  so  much  more  impressed  the 
popular  imagination,  and  even  the  American  im- 
agination, than  the  fate  of  Hale.  It  is  due  to 
the  suppression  of  Hale’s  story  by  the  British, 
and  to  the  British  outcry  over  Andre,  with  the 
poems  and  the  paragraphs  and  the  epitaph  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Hale  was  the  unsung  Aga- 
memnon; Andre  had  all  the  bards.  From  the 
first  he  was  declared  to  be  a hero.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  read  the  contemporary  account  of  Dr. 
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Thacher,  who  witnessed  the  execution,  without 
perceiving  the  deep  and  strong  feeling  which  An- 
dr6  had  aroused  in  the  American  breast.  It  was 
hard  that  Arnold  should  escape  and  Andre  suffer. 
Dr.  Thacher’ s entry  in  his  journal — one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  interesting  of  all  the  contemporary 
books  of  the  Revolution — is  this : “ October  2. — 
Major  Andre  is  no  more  among  the  living.  I 
have  just  witnessed  his  exit.  It  was  a tragical 
scene  of  the  deepest  interest.  During  his  con- 
finement and  trial  he  exhibited  those  proud  and 
elevated  sensibilities  which  designate  greatness 
and  dignity  of  mind.  Not  a murmur  or  a sigh 
ever  escaped  him,  and  the  civilities  and  atten- 
tions bestowed  on  him  were  politely  acknowl- 
edged. Having  left  a mother  and  two  sisters  in 
England,  he  was  heard  to  mention  them  in  terms 
of  the  tenderest  affection,  and  in  his  letter  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  he  recommended  them  to  his  par- 
ticular attention.”  The  doctor  proceeds  to  give 
a detailed  account  of  the  execution,  and  of  the 
universal  feeling  of  sorrow  and  respect  for  the 
accomplished  soldier.  In  a note  he  copies  from 
Hannah  Adams’s  Hixtary  of  New  England  the  ac- 
count of  Nathan  Hale  ; but  naturally,  as  an  eye- 
witness, the  full  force  of  his  admiration  and  sym- 
pathy is  given  to  Andre. 

In  all  American  histories  the  narrative  has  been 
told  with  the  same  sympathy,  and  the  one  Revolu- 
tionary redcoat  for  whom  American  school-boys 
have  a romantic  feeling  is  Major  Andr6.  Turn- 
ing over  an  old  Guide-Book  of  1826,  the  Easy 
Chair  recently  found  the  story  told  at  length,  as 
enhancing  by  pensive  association  the  charms  of 
the  Hudson  River.  The  Guide  says  that  the  feel- 
ing produced  in  the  couutry  by  Andre’s  death  was 
sincere,  deep,  and  permanent.  He  was  a “ noble 
and  interesting  character.”  “ His  life  was  pub- 
lished and  widely  circulated  in  the  United  States, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a child  to  be  found  at  this 
day  who  has  not  mourned  over  the  sorrowful  tale 
of  Major  AndrA”  That  a half  century  later,  and 
a full  century  after  his  death,  there  should  be  any 
feeling  or  protest  against  the  erection  of  a stone 
with  a suitable  inscription  would  be  surprising, 
and  the  most  diligent  efforts  to  make  such  a 
feeling  appear  to  be  general  have  not  succeeded. 
A young  American,  Mr.  Winthrop  Sargent,  some 
years  since  wrote  a monograph  upon  Andre,  the 
most  elaborate  tribute  that  has  been  paid  to  his 
memory,  and  no  American  hitherto  has  spoken 
• of  him  harshly.  Certainly  no  American  would 
have  mourned  his  fate  more  truly  than  Nathan 
Hale,  and  no  one  would  have  heard  more  gladly 
that  a century  after  the  war  an  English  dean  who 
had  been  cordially  welcomed  in  the  country,  and 
who  had  spoken  of  it  most  generously,  would 
write  an  epitaph  on  the  unhappy  Andre.  Amer- 
ican patriotism  does  not  consist  in  hating  Eng- 
land and  Englishmen  because  the  government  of 
George  the  Third  compelled  us  to  fight  for  our 
independence.  There  is  nothing  more  truly  Amer- 
ican than  the  prompt  aud  sincere  recognition  in 
men  of  other  nations,  even  in  Englishmen,  of  the 
qualities  that  wre  admire  in  Nathan  Hale.  Nor 
must  it  be  supposed  that  there  has  been  no  visi- 
ble permanent  recognition  of  Hale’s  heroism  and 
patriotic  devotion.  There  is  a monument  in  the 
town  of  Coventry,  in  Connecticut,  where  he  was 
born,  and  where  the  woman  whom  he  was  to 
have  married  lived  to  old  age  and  died  faithful 
to  the  lover  of  her  youth.  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight 


celebrated  Hale  in  prose  and  verse,  and  Mr.  Stuart 
has  written  an  excellent  life  of  him.  Neither  a 
monument  nor  a stone  will  impair  or  increase  the 
romantic  admiration  with  which  these  two  young 
men  are  regarded,  and,  as  marking  the  spot  of  a 
sad  and  familiar  historical  event,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  objection  to  placing  a stone  where 
Andre,  raising  the  handkerchief  for  a moment 
from  his  eyes,  said,  courteously,  to  his  honorable 
foes,  “ I pray  you  to  bear  me  w itness  that  I meet 
my  fate  like  a brave  man.”  They  did  bear  that 
witness,  and  so  do  all  the  patriotic  sons  of  those 
honorable  sires. 


The  avatar  of  semi-royalty  in  our  neighboring 
country  of  Canada  has  not  been  wholly  auspi- 
cious. The  truth  is  that  while  there  is  much 
sarcasm  levelled  at  Yankee  snobbery  and  the 
Yankee  Jenkins,  and  while  there  were  a good 
many  Yankee  heads  turned  by  the  pinchbeck 
pomp  of  the  lower  empire  in  France,  and  while  it 
is  sometimes  said  with  apparent  reason  that  a 
Yankee  loves  Lord  Tom  Noddy  quite  as  much  as 
the  cockney,  yet  the  Yankee,  after  all,  and  with 
these  deductions  made,  is  a cool  and  remorseless 
critic  of  royal  splendors  and  etiquettes,  which,  in- 
deed, can  not  well  staud  the  light  of  publicity  and 
of  the  photograph. 

When  photographs  of  the  Queen  were  publish- 
ed and  sold  every  where,  and  when  the  Queen’s 
journals  were  printed  and  sold,  the  divinity  that 
doth  hedge  royal  personages  began  necessarily  to 
disappear.  Mr.  Bagehot  said,  with  great  shrewd- 
ness, that  very  much  of  the  power  of  royalty  lay 
in  the  imagination.  A great  part  of  the  English 
people,  he  thought,  really  suppose  the  monarch 
to  belong  to  a kind  of  superior  humanity,  and  to 
be  the  true  tutelary  genius  of  the  country,  actual- 
ly governing  and  controlling.  This  kind  of  nim- 
bus is  evidently  a very  useful  if  not  essential  part 
of  the  pageant  of  royalty,  so  that  whatever  dims 
or  diminishes  it  wounds  the  idea  of  royalty  and 
fosters  disloyalty.  But  what  could  be  more  fatal 
to  such  prestige  than  emphasis  of  the  fact  that  a 
king  is  possibly  a very  ordinary  man,  and  a queen, 
to  the  eye  of  the  spectator  at  least,  only  a moth- 
erly woman?  The  English  farmer  or  matron  re- 
mote from  towns  who  read  the  diary  of  a queen  as 
he  or  she  read  that  of  Mr.  Macrendy,  and  who  saw 
that,  changing  the  name,  a royal  household  was 
only  the  squire’s  or  Gaffer  Gray’s  household  with 
more  servants  and  satin  furniture,  could  never 
fully  recover  the  breathless  awe  with  which  roy- 
alty should  be  theoretically  regarded.  When  so 
much  depends  upon  the  imagination,  the  imagina- 
tion should  be  carefully  cultivated,  and  all  essen- 
tial illusions  cherished  and  not  dispelled. 

The  moment  etiquette  is  philosophically  or  crit- 
ically contemplated  it  is  in  danger  of  seeming 
ridiculous,  and  then  every  thing  is  in  peril.  The 
ecclesiastical  symbolism  which  is  explained  in  de- 
tail, and  instead  of  being  recognized  as  an  instinct- 
ive emotional  expression  is  sought  to  be  intellectu- 
ally justified,  is  in  the  same  critical  situation.  A 
simple  conformity  to  usages  is  the  best  way.  They 
will  not  well  bear  handling.  It  is  very  well  for 
a man  to  lunch  in  a frock-coat  and  to  dine  in  a 
dress-coat.  But  why  it  is  desirable  to  cat  a piece 
of  cold  beef  at  two  o’clock  in  a skirt  which  falls 
in  front,  and  a piece  of  roast  beef  at  seven  o’clock 
in  a skirt  which  falls  behind,  a wise  man  will  not 
I inquire.  It  is  a custom,  and  very  probably  may 
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have  had  reasons  in  its  origin  which  have  long 
since  disappeared.  The  curious  inquirer  will 
have  to  betake  himself  to  Charles  Lamb’s  conun- 
drums of  the  table,  as  why  currant  jelly  should 
be  eaten  with  roast  mutton  and  not  with  boiled 
beef ; why  salt  fish  points  to  parsnip,  and  brawn 
to  mustard. 

A monarch  is  a very  important  personage,  a 
court  is  often  very  impressive  and  interesting, 
and  etiquette  is  of  the  very  essence  of  a court, 
but  the  moment  a man  gravely  writes  of  etiquette, 
or  another  man  or  woman  gravely  reads  of  it, 
nothing  can  save  them  from  immeasurable  ridi- 
cule. When  kings  ruled,  as  was  said,  by  u divine 
right,”  and  were  really  believed  to  do  so,  they 
had  a real  distinction.  But  when  a constitutional 
monarchy  appears,  and  a certain  family  is  select- 
ed to  be  the  hereditary  depositary  of  the  execu- 
tive power  of  the  nation,  the  imagination  requires 
every  kind  of  protection  and  stimulant  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,  who  makes  himself  emperor,  and 
who  actually  rules  France  because  he  is  the  ablest 
and  most  unscrupulous  soldier  in  the  country,  is 
a very  real  personage.  But  George  the  Fourth 
commands  no  respect  for  any  quality  whatever, 
and  is  honored  solely  as  a ceremony,  not  as  a 
man  nor  as  a real  king,  but  a dandy  whom  it  is 
convenient  to  call  king.  Imagination,  when  very 
powerful,  may  do  something,  however,  even  for 
him,  as  appeared  when  Walter  Scott  preserved 
the  glass  from  which  George  drank  his  punch. 

It  is,  for  every  reason,  therefore,  a little  late  to 
l>egin  the  romance  of  royalty  just  over  our  line 
in  Canada.  It  is  easy  to  fancy  Cousin  Jonathan 
leaning  on  the  fence,  aud  looking  with  an  intense- 
ly quizzical  expression  at  the  experiment  of  a 
court  just  under  his  nose,  as  it  were.  44  Have  I 
done  so  ill,”  his  face  seems  to  say,  44  that  my  kin- 
dred in  the  next  lot  prefer  this  kind  of  thing? 
Have  they  really  time  and  do  they  care  to  learn 
4 the  special  etiquette  of  the  bow,  the  train,  and  the 
glove’  in  order  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  their 
Governor?”  For,  that  the  experiment  of  the 
semi-royal  court  may  be  fully  tried,  a gentleman, 
who  is  a military  secretary,  puts  forth  an  announce- 
ment that  44  ladies  are  to  wear  low-necked  dresses” 
when  they  are  presented,  and  those  whose  health 
forbids  the  low  neck  are  to  forward  a physician’s 
certificate,  and  then  they  will  44  wear  square-cut 
dresses and  every  body  will  please  to  remark 
that 44  dresses  fastening  up  to  the  throat  are  not 
to  be  worn.”  Cousin  Jonathan,  as  he  leans  on 
his  fence  and  sees  a military  secretary  engaged 
in  writing  and  promulgating  this  kind  of  litera- 
ture, is  certainly  exceedingly  amused,  and  his 
laugh  is  very  genuine. 

But  it  is  not  a military  secretary  alone  who  in- 
dulges in  these  interesting  directions.  There  is  a 
44  professor”  of  fashionable  dancing  who  has  evi- 
dently given  his  mind  to  these  studies,  and  he  has 
issued  a compendious  treatise  upon  Court  Eti- 
quette. Some  of  his  general  observations  show  the 
spirit  in  which  his  work  is  performed.  44  What,” 
says  the  professor — 44  what  on  this  earthly  sphere 
is  more  enchantinglv  exclusive  than  her  Majesty’s 
court  ?”  Again : 44  The  impression  made  by  the 
debutante  is  a lasting  one  in  England,  an(t  conse- 
quently art  is  brought  to  bear,  and  the  courtesies, 
the  walk,  the  extending  of  the  arm  for  the  train, 
and  each  physical  movement,  are  practiced  repeat- 
edly before  some  competent  teacher  of  deport- 
ment, who  charges  well  for  the  lesson.  But,” 


perorates  the  professor,  with  an  open  glance  at 
his  own  exchequer,  “money  is  no  object  to  the 
aristocracy  of  England  when  it  comes  to  presen- 
tation lessons.”  He  then  proceeds  in  the  form 
of  a catechism : 

44  Q.  Should  a lady,  on  visiting  her  Royal  High- 
ness the  Princess  of  Wales,  appear  gloved  or  un- 
gloved ? — A.  With  the  right-hand  glove  off. 

44  Q.  When  one  of  the  royal  family  holds  a 
representative  reception,  should  the  ladies  appear 
with  one  glove  off? — A.  Yes;  one  off.” 

If  at  this  point  Cousin  Jonathan,  leaning  on  the 
fence,  bursts  into  an  audible  snicker,  it  is  only 
because  he  has  not  been  perfected  by  some  com- 
petent teacher  of  deportment  in  the  special  eti- 
quette of  the  bow,  the  train,  and  the  glove.  He 
will,  however,  certainly  watch  with  sincere  interest 
the  development  of  the  process  to  secure  the  en- 
chanting exclusiveness  of  her  Majesty’s  court  in 
her  trusty  dependency.  It  is  whispered,  indeed, 
that  there  has  been  some  recalcitration  about  the 
low  necks  and  the  prohibition  of  dresses  fastening 
up  to  the  throat,  which  are  mentioned  adraoni- 
tively  in  the  treatise  of  the  military  secretary. 
There  is  evidently  room  not  only  for  the  professor 
of  deportment,  but  of  true  loyalty.  Can  it  be  that 
there  is  something  in  the  American  air  unfavor- 
able to  enchanting  exclusiveness,  or  that  the  smil- 
ing and  beaming  face  of  Cousin  Jonathan,  looking 
over  the  fence  at  his  Cousin  Canuck,  has  a certain 
influence  ? We  are  very  sure  that  he  has  nothing 
but  good  feeling  under  the  smile,  and  if  his  cousin 

would  see  him first,  rather  than  wear  a dress 

fastened  up  to  the  throat,  Jonathan  will  pray  his 
cousin  of  the  gentler  sex  to  wear  the  dress  that 
pleases  her  in  making  her  bow  to  her  Governor- 
General. 


It  is  not  many  months  since  the  farewell  break- 
fast to  Bayard  Taylor  at  the  Century  Club  and  the 
great  dinner  at  Delmonico’s,  over  both  of  which 
Bryant  presided.  The  association  of  the  two 
names  is  now  very  touching.  The  older  man 
seemed  very  hale,  and  the  younger  very  robust, 
and  there  was  no  apparent  reason  to  doubt  that 
when  the  minister  returned  from  his  honorable 
mission,  the  old  poet  might  preside  at  a banquet 
of  welcome  as  gracefully  as  at  that  of  farewelL 
On  the  morning  of  the  Century  breakfast  Bryant 
and  Taylor  and  the  Easy  Chair  chanced  to  meet 
at  the  steps  of  the  club,  and  after  a little  con- 
versation they  passed  in  together.  The  cheerful 
greeting  of  the  old  poet  to  his  younger  brother, 
and  the  light,  happy,  expectant  manner  of  the 
minister,  were  very  pleasant  to  see  and  hear.  No 
one  who  knew  the  earnest,  devoted,  high-minded, 
and  true-hearted  man  whom  the  breakfast  was  to 
honor  could  help  rejoicing  in  his  well-won  official 
laurels  and  his  cheerful  anticipations.  The  com- 
pany at  table  in  the  large  room  of  the  Century 
was  such  as  the  Century  can  assemble  on  its  great 
days,  and  the  happy  speech  of  Bryant  and  the 
modest  and  graceful  reply  of  the  guest  fitly  ex- 
pressed on  both  sides  the  feeling  of  the  occasion. 
The  company  lingered  long,  chatting  and  laugh- 
ing, nor  saw  nor  suspected  over  the  two  chief 
figures  the  shadow  that  even  then  impended. 

About  a month  later  Bryant  stood  in  the  fervid 
May  sunshine,  declining  the  offer  of  any  shelter, 
which  was  nevertheless  furnished,  so  that  he  was 
protected  from  the  sun,  except  for  a moment  at 
the  end  of  his  speech,  when  he  moved  toward  the 
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bust  of  Mazzini,  which  was  then  unveiled.  Those 
who  were  with  him  observed  no  especial  exhaus- 
tion; but  within  half  an  hour  he  fell  suddenly, 
his  brow’  still  moist  with  the  generous  w’armth  of 
his  tribute  to  a fellow’-soldier  of  liberty,  as  differ- 
ent in  temperament  and  method  from  himself  as 
one  man  could  be  from  another.  He  revived 
slightly,  but  doubtless  was  never  wholly  himself 
again,  and  a few  days  afterward  he  peacefully 
died.  In  the  autumn  the  Century  held  a com- 
memoration of  its  president,  at  which  Mr.  Bigelow, 
long  his  associate  in  the  editorship  of  the  Evening 
Post,  read  a discourse  full  of  interesting  and  val- 
uable personal  reminiscence  and  fine  appreciation 
of  character.  Stedman  and  Stoddard  read  poems, 
and  Bayard  Taylor  sent  a poem  from  his  post  in 
Germany.  Scarcely  w'as  the  poem  published  when 
the  Century  was  mourning  the  singer,  and  the 
country  heard  of  his  death  with,  universal  tender- 
ness of  regret. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  departure  for  Ger- 
many the  Easy  Chair  spoke  of  the  characteristics 
which  had  given  him  his  prominence  and  attract- 
ed to  him  such  general  esteem.  He  was  a simple, 
honorable,  upright  man,  with  a lofty  literary  am- 
bition and  the  most  unwearied  devotion  to  liter- 
ary work.  His  literary  endeavors  were  of  the 
highest  aim,  and  the  excellence  of  his  work  is 
indisputable.  He  w*as  the  most  faithful  and  hon- 
est of  workmen,  but  his  friends  knew  him  to  be 
overworked.  It  is,  indeed,  hard  for  a literary 
man  of  warm  social  sympathies,  of  a strong  con- 
stitution, pressed  by  many  wishes  and  tastes  which 
can  be  gratified  at  his  pleasure,  if  it  be  only  his 
pleasure  to  work — it  is  hard  for  such  a man,  liv- 
ing in  a city  and  amidst  admiring  and  stimulative 
society,  not  to  do  more  than  he  should  do,  and 
easy  to  forget,  in  the  pride  of  his  strength,  that 
his  strength  must  be  fostered.  Taylor  would 
sometimes,  perhaps  often,  toil  laboriously  with 
his  brain  and  his  pen  for  more  than  twelve  hours, 
and  then  seek  the  relaxation  of  the  club,  and 
the  friendly  circle  and  the  cheerful  conversa- 
tion there.  These  are  the  allurements,  the  rec- 
reations, and  the  delights  of  the  literary  man,  but 
they  are  dangerous  delights.  They  do  not  recu- 
perate, but  still  further  exhaust  the  vital  energies 
which  hard  literary  work  has  already  depleted. 
Doubtless  Taylor  would  have  preferred  to  take 
all  the  risks,  even  if  risks  had  occurred  to  him ; 
but  his  fullness  of  life  and  vigor  and  hope  for- 
bade all  thought  of  more  than  temporary  incon- 
venience, while  all  losses  were  to  be  repaired  by 
the  ampler  leisure  and  greater  rest  of  life  at  the 
legation. 

But  there  was  to  be  no  other  than  the  unbroken 
rest,  and  it  is  touching  to  see  that  the  busy  man 
was  busy  almost  to  his  last  moment,  and  sank 
tranquilly  away,  unconscious  that  it  was  the  end. 
The  sincerity  of  the  general  feeling  at  his  death 
was  a fitting  tribute  to  the  sincerity  of  the  man. 
But  it  w’as  all  expressed  with  exquisite  pathos 
and  tender  beauty  in  the  little  poem  by  Longfel- 
low, which  was  read  by  Dr.  Holmes  at  the  memo- 
rial meeting  in  Boston,  with  some  rarely  felicitous 
words  of  preface.  The  Tremont  Temple,  one  of 
the  great  halls  in  Boston,  was  crowded  with  those 
who  w ished  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  traveller 
and  the  poet.  Mr.  Emerson,  whose  presence  is 
always  a benediction,  sat  upon  the  platform; 
Whittier  sent,  a letter ; and  Dr.  Holmes,  after  a 
happy  preface  of  his  own,  read  the  poem.  It  is 


impossible  not  to  feel  how  proud  and  glad  the 
heart  of  Taylor  would  have  been  could  he  have 
known  that  such  men  would  offer  such  honors  to 
his  memory. 

Dr.  Holmes  truly  said  of  Longfellow’s  verses : 
“A  tribute  from  such  a singer  would  honor  the 
obsequies  of  the  proudest  sovereign,  w’ould  add 
freshness  to  the  laurels  of  the  mightiest  conquer- 
or.” He  then  read  the  poem,  and  we  who  were 
not  there  can  imagine  what  the  reading  must  have 
been — how  tender,  how  pathetic,  how  melodious : 

“ Dead  he  lay  among  his  books. 

The  peace  of  God  was  in  his  looks. 

44  As  the  statues  In  the  gloom 
Watch  o’er  Maximilian’s  tomb, 

44  So  these  volumes  from  their  shelves 
Watch  him,  silent  as  themselves. 

44  Ah ! his  hand  will  never  more 
Turn  their  storied  pages  o’er! 

11  Never  more  his  lips  repeat 
Songs  of  theirs,  however  sweet. 

44  Let  the  lifeless  body  rest: 

He  is  gone  who  was  its  guest — 

44  Gone  as  travellers  haste  to  leave 
An  inn,  nor  tarry  until  eve. 

14  Traveller,  in  what  realms  afar, 

In  what  planet,  in  what  star, 

44  In  what  vast  aerial  space. 

Shines  the  light  upon  thy  face  ? 

44  In  what  gardens  of  delight 
Rest  thy  weary  feet  to-night  ? 

44  Poet,  thou  whose  latest  verse 
Was  a garland  on  thy  hearse, 

44  Thou  hast  sung  with  organ  tone 
In  Deukalion’s  life  thine  own. 

44  On  the  ruins  of  the  past 
Blooms  the  perfect  flow’er  at  last. 

44  Friend,  but  yesterday  the  bells 
Rang  for  thee  their  loud  farewells, 

44  And  to-day  they  toll  for  thee, 

Lying  dead  beyond  the  sea— 

44  Lying  dead  among  thy  books, 

. The  peace  of  God  in  all  thy  looks.” 

Whittier’s  letter  was  full  of  that  warm  person- 
al affection  which  was  felt  for  Taylor  by  all  his 
friends.  Mentioning  some  of  his  chief  works  as 
“ sureties  of  the  permanence  of  his  reputation,” 
Whittier  added : “ But  at  this  moment  my  thoughts 
dwell  rather  on  the  man  than  on  the  author.  The 
calamity  of  his  death,  felt  in  both  hemispheres, 
is  to  me,  and  to  all  who  intimately  knew  and  loved 
him,  a heavy  personal  loss.”  It  is  not  easy  to 
think  of  that  active  frame  at  rest  forever,  of  that 
busy  brain  and  beating  heart  stilled.  But  think- 
ing of  his  child-like  fidelity  and  simplicity,  the 
peace  of  God  that  the  poet  sees  in  his  dead  face 
leads  our  trusting  thought  forward  and  further  to 
the  life  “ whose  light  doth  trample  on  our  days.” 

“ Hail  to  the  capital  of  New  York !”  said  Mr. 
Seward,  twenty-four  years  ago,  beginning  the 
speech  which  marked  his  passage  from  the  Whig 
party  to  the  Republican.  It  was  in  early  October, 
when  the  weather  is  delightful,  and  it  was,  so  far 
as  we  remember,  the  last  time  that  he  spoke  in  the 
old  Capitol,  with  which  his  name  will  be  forever 
associated  as  one  of  the  great  Governors  of  New’ 
York.  “ Old  familiar  echoes  greet  my  ear  from 
beneath  these  embowered  roofs.  The  voices  of 
the  Spencers,  of  Kent  and  Van  Rensselaer  and 
Yan  Veehten,  of  the  genial  Tompkins,  of  Clinton 
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the  Great  and  the  elder  Clinton,  of  King  and  Ham- 
ilton, of  Jay  the  pure  and  benevolent,  and  Schuy- 
ler the  gallant  and  inflexible.  The  very  ajr  that 
lingers  around  these  arches  breathes  inspirations 
of  moral  and  social  and  physical  enterprise  and  of 
unconquerable  freedom.”  These  are  lofty  words, 
but  their  lyrical  resonance  befitted  the  accession 
of  a great  leader  to  a great  party.  They  were 
words  whose  echoes  must  have  lingered  in  many 
memories  at  the  brilliant  opening  of  the  new  Cap- 
itol of  the  State,  and  the  proudest  challenge  that 
the  old  building  can  send  to  its  towering  and  mag- 
nificent neighbor,  before  whom  it  must  soon  dis- 
appear, is  that  its  glories  are  these  men  and  their 
history,  and  that  many  a year  must  pass  before 
the  superb  Capitol  of  to-day  can  hope  to  have 
even  the  beginnings  of  such  traditions. 

It  was  interesting  to  see  in  the  splendid  new 
chamber  one  figure  which  connects  the  new  with 
the  old,  and  the  Capitol  of  to-day  with  that  which 
Seward  so  glowingly  described.  Mr.  Thurlow 
Weed  was  himself  so  important  a part  of  Mr. 
Seward’s  own  political  career,  he  has  seen  and 
known  familiarly  so  many  of  the  most  memorable 
men  in  the  history  of  the  State,  and  he  has  been 
bo  long  one  of  its  recognized  political  forces,  that 
in  seeing  him  in  the  midst  of  the  brilliant  festiv- 
ity of  the  opeuing  night,  the  spectator  seemed  to 
see  more  nearly  the  vanishing  forms  of  Clinton 
the  Great  and  the  elder  Clinton,  of  the  Spencers 
and  Kent  and  Van  Rensselaer,  of  Hamilton  and 
King  and  Jay.  These  names  arc  amulets.  They 
should  be  worn  in  the  memory  and  fixed  in  the 
ambition  of  those  who  follow  them  in  the  new 
Capitol  to  serve  the  State.  Well  might  statues 
of  them  all  decorate  the  noble  halls  and  corri- 
dors. A range  of  such  New  York  worthies  along 
the  grand  corridor  would  be  inspiring — John  Jay 
at  the  head,  of  whom  Daniel  Webster  said, 44  When 
the  spotless  ermine  of  the  judicial  robe  fell  on 
John  Jay,  it  touched  nothing  not  as  spotless  as 
itself.” 

It  was  the  successor  of  Jay  in  the  Chief  Magis- 
tracy of  the  State  who  appeared  in  the  midst  of 
the  gay  and  impressive  scene,  like  the  severe  old 
Roman  in  Couture’s  picture  of  the 44  Decadence  of 
the  Romans,”  criticising  by  his  austere  glance  the 
wild  revel  of  the  decline.  At  the  height  of  the 
spectacle,  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening,  Gov- 
ernor Robinson,  in  white  gloves — a costly  frivol- 
ity at  which  his  sturdy  republican  hands  seemed 
to  protest  as  if  in  some  occult  manner  aiding  and 
abetting  the  enormity  of  architecture  in  which  he 
felt  himself  obliged  to  be  present — entered  the 
Assembly-chamber,  followed  by  a long  file  of  laced 
and  epauletted  gentlemen,  his  staff.  He  passed 
rapidly  through  the  chamber  without  stopping, 
and  vanished  behind  the  Speaker’s  chair.  Thence 
he  re-appeared  in  the  upper  ladies’  gallery,  where, 
high  in  air,  he  looked  sadly  down  upon  the  ex- 
pensive crowd  in  the  expensive  hall,  as  the  old 
prophet  may  have  looked  upon  the  impious  orgies 
of  Belshazzar  and  his  court,  meditating,  perhaps, 
with  stern  satisfaction  that  the  next  day  he  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  denounce  to  the  legisla- 
tors themselves  the  mad  waste  and  extravagance 
of  which  he  thought  them  to  be  guilty.  The  de- 
nunciation duly  fell ; and  the  Governor  gravely 
proposed  that,  as  times  are  so  hard,  nothing  more 
should  be  done  at  present  for  the  completion  of 
the  building ; and  he  seemed  almost  to  insinuate 
that,  as  a commodious  Capitol  could  be  built  for 


a smaller  sum  than  that  which  will  be  necessary 
to  finish  this,  it  would  be  true  republican  econ- 
omy to  leave  this  vast,  costly,  and  inconvenient 
pile  to  the  bats  and  the  rats,  a monument  of  job- 
bery and  folly.  The  Governor  did  not  quite  say 
that.  He  said,  indeed,  that  nothing  now  remain- 
ed but  to  finish  as  frugally  as  possible. 

The  wonder  is  that  the  present  Commission  and 
the  architects  have  been  able  to  make  so  noble 
and  imposing  a building  out  of  the  wretched  and 
worse  than  wretched  beginnings.  There  are 
enormous  faults,  but  the  mind  is  comforted  by 
thinking  what  might  have  been.  The  building 
has  already  cost  more  than  nine  millions,  and  it 
will  probably  cost  five  millions  more.  But  how- 
ever large  the  cost  may  be,  so  long  as  the  present 
Commission  continues,  the  work  will  be  doubtless 
worthily  done.  It  will  be  done  unquestionably  in 
the  same  generous  manner  in  which  it  has  thus 
far  advanced.  But  that  is  unavoidable,  unless 
we  accept  what  is  apparently  the  Governor’s  view, 
that  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  finish  it  at  the  very 
lowest  possible  price  of  unwrought  and  unorna- 
mented stone.  That,  however,  is  idle.  The  char- 
acter of  the  completed  building  is  forecast.  It 
will  be  finished  as  a structure  of  many  styles — a 
Renaissance  building  of  which  the  New-Yorker 
in  general  will  be  very  proud,  and  which  will  con- 
tain some  of  the  finest  rooms  for  civic  purposes 
in  the  world. 

There  was  one  remark  made  that  evening  which 
will  seem  to  many,  probably,  very  just — that  so 
magnificent  a work  marks  the  decline  of  repub- 
lican simplicity,  and  an  era  of  luxury  and  effemi- 
nacy. But  this  is  a curiously  distorted  and  crude 
theory.  Great  works  of  art,  whether  in  archi- 
tecture or  painting  or  sculpture,  however  rich 
and  splendid,  are  not  produced  in  the  decline  but 
in  the  vigor  of  nations ; and  if  it  be  answered 
that  this  is  not  a great  but  a false  and  meretri- 
cious work,  the  reply  seems  to  be  conclusive  that 
whatever  jobbery  may  have  tainted  the  beginning 
of  the  work,  it  was  rescued  from  all  doubtful 
influences,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  as  conscien- 
tious and  able  artists  as  there  are  in  the  country. 
This  should  be  the  rule  to  the  end.  The  Commis- 
sioners, true  to  their  duty,  can  not  allow  any  con- 
sideration to  affect  them  in  the  selection  of  artists 
but  that  of  their  known  and  acknowledged  excel- 
lence. It  is  their  duty  to  cause  the  work  to  be 
done  in  the  best  way.  The  moment  they  are  in- 
duced, for  any  reason,  44  to  give  more  people  a 
chance,”  knowing  that  they  will  admit  some  of 
those  who  arc  less  fitted  for  the  work,  they  begin 
to  yield  to  the  spirit  of  jobbery,  and  to  lose  that 
loftiness  and  singleness  of  purpose  which  alone 
is  the  guarantee  of  a worthy  work.  The  theory 
that  governments  are  justly  founded  on  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed  does  not  require  the  main- 
tenance of  the  arqusing  doctrine  that  every  body 
can  do  every  thing.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  gen- 
tlemen in  active  politics  are  sometimes  strongly 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  true  view 
of  equal  rights  before  the  law  is  that  every  body 
is  equally  fitted  for  every  thing,  and  that  all  pub- 
lic expenses  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  put  the 
most  money  into  the  pockets  of  the  most  people. 
It  is  one  of  the  satisfactions  with  which  the  names 
of  the  Capitol  Commission  are  contemplated  that 
there  are  some  among  them,  at  least,  who  do  not 
hold  this  view. 

The  citizens  of  Albany,  or  that  part  of  them 
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who  held  the  reception  at  the  new  Capitol,  spared 
no  effort  for  success,  and  their  reception  was  per- 
fectly successful.  The  halls  and  corridors  will 
never  again  be  more  brilliant  and  beautiful  than 
they  were  that  evening,  and  whether  the  moral 
influence  of  imposing  architecture  upon  legisla- 
tion be  precisely  definable  or  not,  and  whether, 
therefore,  it  is  fair  to  anticipate  a higher  general 
tone  in  our  Legislatures  than  has  been  heretofore 
known,  this  at  least  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
extreme  simplicity  and  modesty  of  the  old  Cap- 
itol, hallowed  by  the  venerable  traditions  which 
Mr.  Seward  recalled,  did  not  prevent  it  from  be- 
ing a den  of  robbers  in  the  time  of  Tweed  and 
his  gang.  It  wdll  be  many  a year  before  disgrace 
so  deep  and  foul  as  that  of  the  Tweed  adminis- 
tration will  befall  the  State,  and  there  was  no  in- 
citement to  it  certainly  in  the  outward  splendor 
of  the  State  accommodations.  It  was  interesting 
to  wander  through  the  new  magnificence,  to  fore- 
cast its  enduring  date,  and,  remembering  the  glo- 
ries of  the  old  Capitol  and  of  the  New  York  of 
the  last  hundred  years,  to  feel  the  exulting  confi- 
dence of  equal  greatness  and  patriotism  and  pub- 
lic service  in  the  long  and  vast  future  that  we 
revellers  of  a night  shall  never  see. 

Theke  were  very  just  English  comments  on  the 
artificiality  and  extravagance  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field’s  announcement  to  the  House  of  Lords  of 
the  death  of  the  Princess  Alice.  The  loss  of  that 
lady  seems  to  have  been  deeply  felt  by  the  Eng- 
lish people.  A certain  filial  and  motherly  affec- 
tion and  devotion,  her  vigils  by  the  bedside  of 
her  father  and  of  her  children,  her  simple  and 
unostentatious  independence  and  kindness  and 
charity,  had  greatly  endeared  her  to  the  popular 
heart,  w'hich  is  so  easily  loyal  to  sweetness  and 
gentleness  and  simplicity  in  high  station.  But 
these  are  graces  which  are  incomprehensible  to 
Lord  Beaconsfield.  He  knows  that  they  exist, 
but  he  does  not  know  precisely  what  they  are. 
In  all  his  brilliant  and  entertaining  stories  the 
figures  and  the  life  have  a hot-house  and  exotic 
air.  There  is  not  in  all  of  them  one  touch  like 
that  of  Dinah  in  Adam  Bede , which  shows  a gen- 
ius conversant  with  the  earnest  realities  of  life 
and  character. 

As  one  of  the  London  papers  truly  said,  when 
the  ceremony  is  a mere  pageant  like  the  retuna 
from  Berlin,  or  the  ‘‘opening  night,”  or  the  re- 
appearance in  the  Lords,  or  a Guildhall  dinner, 
nobody  is  more  successful  than  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter. He  is  a well-graced  actor  for  such  occasions, 
and  the  curtain  falls  amid  general  plaudits.  For- 
tunately many  of  the  great  state  occasions  are  of 
that  purely  artificial  character,  and  the  accom- 
plished player  whom  Mr.  Smalley  so  graphically 
described  in  his  account  of  the  Guildhall  banquet 
heightens  the  pomp  and  the  „ impression  of  the 
ceremony.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  he 
delights  in  it  as  Jenkins  delights  in  gazing  upon 
the  wardrobe  of  a royal  bride,  and  in  elaborating 
his  finest  description  of  it.  But  when  it  is  a cer- 
emony full  of  deep  and  sincere  feeling,  such  as 
the  announcement  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  the 
English  peers  of  the  melancholy  death  of  a truly 
beloved  daughter  of  England,  the  tone  of  Jenkins, 
even  if  the  speaker  be  in  coronet  and  garter,  is 
painfully  repulsive. 

The  Princess  Alice  was  a lovely  and  amiable 
woman,  and  her  death  was  a sincere  sorrow.  But 


Lord  Beaconsfield  first  spoke  of  it,  in  a letter  post- 
poning the  reception  of  a deputation  from  Cali- 
fornia, as  a “ terrible  calamity”  which  had  “ fallen 
upon  the  country.”  Was  an  army  lost?  Was 
liberty  imperilled  by  some  dire  event  ? Was  civ- 
il war  at  hand  ? Had  famine  or  flood  swept  away 
multitudes  of  people  ? No ; but  a beloved  daugh- 
ter of  the  Queen,  domesticated  in  another  coun- 
try, and  whose  life  or  death  in  no  way  involved 
more  than  family  feeling,  was  dead.  This  extrav- 
agant overstatement,  plainly  resulting  not  from 
an  excess  of  grief,  but  from  want  of  feeling,  was 
the  key  of  the  Premier’s  remarks  and  conduct 
upon  the  subject.  It  was  a thoroughly  Jenkins 
treatment.  It  tended  to  cover  with  ridicule  what 
was  essentially  pathetic.  In  the  House  of  Lords 
this  unreality  was  still  more  striking  and  unpleas- 
ant. “The  physicians,”  said  the  earl  who  as  a 
youth  wrote  the  Wondrous  TaU  of  Alroy,  “ who 
permitted  her  to  watch  over  her  suffering  family, 
enjoined  her  under  no  circumstances  whatever  to 
be  tempted  into  an  embrace.  Her  admirable  self- 
restraint  guarded  her  through  the  crisis  of  this 
terrible  complaint  in  safety.  She  remembered 
and  observed  the  injunctions  of  her  physicians. 
But  it  became  her  lot  to  break  to  her  son,  quite  a 
youth,  the  death  of  his  youngest  sister,  to.  whom 
he  was  devotedly  attached.  The  boy  was  so  over- 
come with  misery  that  the  agitated  mother  clasp- 
ed him  in  her  arms,  and  thus  she  received  the 
kiss  of  death.”  The  tragedy  and  the  pathos  are 
complete.  The  simple  story  is  unspeakably  touch- 
ing. The  Lords  are  men,  they  are  husbands  and 
parents.  The  sorrow  of  that  stricken  home  be- 
comes by  sympathy  their  own. 

But  Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  the  true  Jenkins  vein, 
must  needs  paint  the  lily  He  knows  a trick  be- 
yond the  dew.  Having  thus  said  all  that  could 
be  said,  he  proceeded  to  show  how  little  he  knew 
and  felt  the  grief  he  was  describing,  and — assum- 
ing that  he  did  not  know  it — how  poor  an  artist, 
how  unappreciative  an  actor,  he  is.  A just  in- 
stinct should  have  told  him  that  nothing  could 
be  added.  But  the  genius  that  made  Lothair  is 
irrepressible.  “ My  Lords,”  quoth  the  Premier, 
“ I hardly  know  an  incident  more  pathetic.  It 
is  one  by  which  poets  might  be  inspired,  and  in 
which  the  professors  of  the  fine  arts,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  branches,  whether  in  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  or  gems,  might  find  a fitting  sub- 
ject of  commemoration.”  It  is  incredible,  but  it 
is  true.  Lord  Beaconsfield  said  it.  That  fresh 
and  heart-touching  sorrow  presented  itself  to  his 
mind  as  worthy  to  be  cut  on  shell  and  perpetu- 
ated in  a cameo— mounted  properly,  of  course,  in 
frosted  gold  of  a unique  Assyrian  pattern,  and 
worn  as  a brooch  on  the  bosom  of  the  Empress- 
Queen. 

It  is  a slight  thing,  but  this  speech,  most  seri- 
ously meant,  as  undoubtedly  it  was,  will  probably 
serve  to  show  some  quiet  and  intelligent  English- 
men why  the  whole  Beaconsfield  business  seems 
so  artificial  to  so  many  other  quiet  and  intelli- 
gent Englishmen.  It  is  a business  of  fine  effects 
in  cameo  and  color,  and  he  is  himself  a professor 
of  the  fine  art  of  producing  them. 


In  his  late  brief  but  delightful  memoir  of  Mot- 
ley, Dr.  Holmes  has  what  may  truly  be  called 
some  appetizing  remarks  upon  interviewers.  It 
was  an  interviewer  who  made  the  first  trouble 
between  Mr.  Motley  and  his  government,  and  Dr. 
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Holmes’s  allusion  is  a good-natured  but  earnest 
and  effective  protest  against  a kind  of  tyranny 
the  endurance  of  which  seems  to  be  wholly  vol- 
untary on  the  part  of  the  sufferer,  but  which  few 
resist.  44  Those  self-appointed  or  hired  agents,” 
says  the  doctor, 44  called 4 interviewers,’  who  do  for 
the  American  public  what  the  Venetian  spies  did 
for  the  Council  of  Ten,  what  the  familiars  of  the 
Inquisition  did  for  the  priesthood,  who  invade 
every  public  man’s  privacy,  who  listen  at  every 
key-hole,  who  tamper  with  every  guardian  of  se- 
crets : purveyors  to  the  insatiable  appetite  of  a 
public  which  must  have  a 6lain  reputation  to  de- 
vour with  its  breakfast,  as  the  monster  of  an- 
tiquity called  regularly  for  his  tribute  of  a spot- 
less virgin.”  He  then  proceeds  to  show  how 
mischievous  the  practice  is  and  must  be.  Every 
thing  in  the  expression  of  opinion  depends  upon 
the  delicacy  of  shading,  the  precise  word,  the  real 
tone,  the  modification,  the  qualification.  No  man 
is  safe  if  reports  of  his  conversation  are  to  be 
published  without  his  own  careful  revision.  44  Too 
frequently  it  happens  that  the  careless  talk  of  an 
honest  and  high-minded  man  only  reaches  the 
public  after  filtering  through  the  drain  of  some 
reckless  hireling’s  memory — one  who  has  played 
so  long  with  other  men’s  characters  and  good 
name  that  he  forgets  they  have  any  value  except 
to  fill  out  his  morning  paragraphs.” 

This  is  an  excellent  tonic.  It  will  strengthen 
many  secret  sufferers  to  unloose  their  tongues 
and  cry, 44  Ditto.”  The  independence  of  the  press 
seems  to  be  in  danger  of  destroying  the  sacred 
privacy  of  home,  and  of  reversing  the  good  old 
English  tradition  that  a man’s  house  is  his  castle, 
or,  as  the  irreverent  poet  of  the  club  sings, 

“ An  Englishman’s  house  is  his  castle, 

Au  Englishman’s  hat  is  his  crown.” 

The  interviewer  blandly  ravages  the  castle,  and 
smashes  the  crown  about  the  royal  ears,  and  the 
general  feeling  of  society  seems  to  be  a good  deal 
that  of  the  kitchen  circle  in  the  presence  of  a 
company  of  masked  burglars — that  interviewers 
must  be  treated  politely,  or  the  consequences  may 
be  unspeakable. 

A ludicrous  illustration  of  this  treatment  of 
private  persons — and  it  is  the  same  with  public 
persons  in  their  private  relations — appeared  in 
some  performances  of  Jenkins  in  a California  pa- 
per last  year.  Jenkins  is  the  original  interview- 
er, although  he  interviews  by  preference  the  fur- 
niture and  upholstery,  the  linen-room  and  ward- 
robe and  bureau  drawers,  the  gaiters  and  back 
hair,  the  embroidery  on  the  towels,  and  the  charms 


of  personal  manners,  rather  than  the  44  views”  of 
the  denizens  of  the  household.  An  amusing  ed- 
itor, commenting  upon  these  pen-pictures,  says 
that  the  excellent  heads  of  families  who  appear 
in  them,  instead  of  taking  a little  turn  hunting  up 
Jenkins  with  a club,  probably  look  upon  him  as 
a noble  fellow  full  of  the  exuberance  of  the  gold- 
en coast  We  omit  the  names  which  Jenkins 
carefully  prints,  and  present  for  public  meditation 
these  specimens  of  the  kind  of  oblivion  of  the 
rights  of  private  life  which  characterizes  the  In- 
quisition and  Interviewing.  Jenkins  is,  indeed, 
an  incomplete  interviewer;  for, otherwise, having 
described  with  honeyed  tongue  Miss  Dottie  and 
Miss  Mamie  and  Miss  Sadie  and  Miss  Carrie  and 
Miss  Lulie  and  Miss  Grade  and  Miss  Mattie,  he 
would  have  recorded  their  remarks. 

44Miss  Dottie ,”  says  Jenkins,  44  daughter 

of , real-estate  operator,  with  gold-tint- 

ed tresses  soft  and  warm,  has  stolen  the  fragrance 
and  sweets  of  our  semi-tropical  luxuriances. 
Highly  cultured,  bounding  her  life  by  the  sacred 
impulses  of  a pure  and  noble  womanhood,  she 
represents  one  of  California’s  most  endeared  pro- 
ductions.” His  hand  once  in,  he  proceeds  cur - 

rente  calamo . 44 , the  efficient  Grand 

Secretary  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  F.  and  A.  M.,  has 
two  estimable  daughters — Miss  Mattie  and  Miss 

Sarah . Twin  beauties,  moulded  by  harmony 

and  resplendent  with  wealth,  highly  educated, 
skilled  in  the  requirements  of  society,  which  they 
adorfi,  these  fair  sisters  justly  claim  a foremost 
place  among  our  girls.”  And  finally : 44  Miss 

Mamie , whose  natural  talent  and  acquired 

accomplishments  shed  lustre  upon  the  luxurious 

home  of  our  railroad  magnate,  Colonel , is  a 

demi-brunette,  with  quite  dark  hair,  and  eyes  that 
speak  from  the  fullness  of  intelligence.  Besides 
a most  perfect  education  in  Eastern  convents,  this 
young  lady  has  travelled  beyond  almost  any  of 
her  sex,  including  not  only  Europe  and  the  Conti- 
nent, but  China  also.” 

It  is  possible  that  there  are  Dotties  and  Matties 
and  Mamies  who  are  pleased  with  this,  and  who 
grieve  if  Jenkins  overlooks  them  in  his  story  of 
a ball.  If  that  be  so,  it  shows  merely  that  the 
mischief  has  done  its  perfect  work,  and  that  so 
many  as  are  pleased  are  thoroughly  vulgarized. 
In  this  part  of  the  world  it  is  pleasant  to  see  that 
Jenkins  has  been  less  obstreperous  of  late,  and  it 
is  some  time  since  we  have  had  a chef-d'oeuvre 
from  his  hand.  By  some  chance  Dean  Stanley’s 
pocket-handkerchiefs  eluded  Jenkins’s  admiring 
observation  and  description. 


(Ebitor'a  litcrnnj  TUrnrii. 


THE  publication  in  one  issue  of  a new  and  ele- 
gant library  edition  of  the  entire  five  vol- 
umes of  Macaulay’s  history1  revives  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  eager  expectation  with  which  the  first 
installment  of  the  work  was  awaited  on  its  first 
publication  thirty  years  ago,  and  also  recalls  the 
excited  rush  that  was  then  made  for  its  posses- 
sion, the  profound  interest  with  which  it  was  read, 


1 The  History  of  England,  from  the  A cceeeion  of  James 
the  Second.  By  Lord  Maoaulay.  Library  Edition. 
B Volumes.  8vo.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

Vol.  LVin—No.  84S. — 40 


and  the  animated  discussions  that  ensued  as  to 
its  merits.  Perhaps  no  other  literary  event  of 
like  magnitude  that  has  happened  during  this 
long  period  produced  au  effect  so  intense  an<f  ab- 
sorbing in  both  hemispheres  as  that  which  at- 
tended the  publication  of  the  first  two  volumes 
in  the  winter  of  1848-49.  (The  third  and  fourth 
volumes  of  this  remarkable  work  were  not  com- 
pleted until  late  in  1855,  and  the  fifth  not  until 
1858— only  a year  before  Macaulay’s  death.)  In- 
stantly, and  to  the  postponement  of  nearly  ev- 
ery other  topic,  the  two  volumes  became  the  sub- 
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ject  of  universal  talk  and  debate — in  the  cars,  on 
the  exchange,  in  the  counting-room,  in  social  gath- 
erings, in  literary  and  college  circles,  and  in  the 
press — some  of  it  hostile,  far  the  greater  part  in 
a tone  of  panegyric,  but  all  eulogistic  of  the  charm 
of  its  style,  the  splendor  of  its  rhetoric,  the  state- 
liness of  its  periods,  the  life-likeness  of  its  por- 
traitures, the  amplitude  of  its  details  coupled  with 
the  marvellous  succinctness  of  its  relation  of  them, 
the  lucidity  of  its  arrangement,  and  the  steady 
march  of  its  narrative.  As  rapidly  as  it  could 
be  delivered  from  the  overtaxed  press  it  was  dis- 
tributed to  waiting  thousands,  and  within  a re- 
markably short  time  for  that  day  was  read  by  ev- 
ery cultivated  man  and  woman,  and  by  all  who 
aspired  to  be  considered  such,  wherever  the  Eng- 
lish tongue  was  spoken.  Thirteen  thousand  of 
each  of  the  large  and  expensive  volumes  were  sold 
in  London  in  less  than  three  months  from  its  pub- 
lication, besides  large  English  editions  in  France 
and  Germany ; and  in  this  country  the  sale  was 
unprecedented.  As  early  as  the  4th  of  April, 
1849 — less  than  four  months  from  its  publica- 
tion iu  England — as  we  learn  from  Trevelyan’s 
Life  and  Letters  of  Macaulay,  the  Messrs.  Harper 
wrote  to  the  historian  : “ W e beg  you  to  accept 
herewith  a copy  of  our  cheap  edition  of  your 
work.  There  have  been  three  other  editions  pub- 
lished by  different  houses,  and  another  is  in  prep- 
aration, so  there  will  be  six  different  editions  in 
the  market.  We  have  already  sold  40,000  cop- 
ies, and  we  presume  that  over  60,000  copies  have 
been  disposed  of.  Probably  within  three  months 
of  this  time  the  sale  will  amount  to  200,000  cop- 
ies. No  work,  of  any  kind,  has  ever  so  complete- 
ly taken  our  whole  country  by  storm.”  And  sev- 
en years  later  Edward  Everett  wrote  to  Macaulay, 
on  information  which  he  said  was  derived  from 
“booksellers  of  the  best  authority,”  that  up  to 
that  time  “ no  book  had  ever  had  such  a sale  in 
the  United  States,  except  the  Bible  and  one  or  two 
school-books  of  universal  use.”  After  the  first 
excitement  of  expectation  and  curiosity  had  sub- 
sided, of  course  the  demand  receded  somewhat 
from  these  generous  proportions,  but  it  still  re- 
mained very  large,  and  during  the  last  twenty 
years  has  again  been  on  the  increase.  Meantime, 
as  Professor  Von  Ranke  has  declared,  Macaulay’s 
masterpiece  has  attained  “ a European,  or  rather 
a world-wide,  circulation,  to  a degree  unequalled 
by  any  of  his  contemporaries.”  Besides  numer- 
ous English  editions  on  the  Continent,  there  have 
been  six  rival  translations  into  German,  and  it 
has  been  published  in  the  Polish,  Danish,  Swe- 
dish, Italian,  French,  Dutch,  Spanish,  Hungarian, 
Russian,  Bohemian,  and  Persian  languages — a 
tribute  of  approbation  such,  we  believe,  as  has 
been  awarded  to  no  similar  historical  work  of  like 
magnitude.  It  richly  deserved  the  favor  it  met ; nor 
has  any  thing  occurred  since  its  first  publication 
to  render  it  less  deserving  of  the  favor  of  the 
new  generation  that  has  come  on  the  stage.  Not 
onlv  has  it  not  been  supplanted  by  any  other  his- 
toiy  bearing  upon  the  period  it  illustrates,  but 
bo  broad  are  its  generalizations,  so  microscopic 
its  details,  so  able  and  generally  just  are  its  con- 
clusions, and  so  reliable  its  statements  of  fact, 
that  no  other  history  of  the  period  has  been  pos- 
sible save  at  the  risk  of  a ruinous  compari- 
son and  certain  failure.  The  probability  is  that 
it  will  remain  for  all  time  the  standard  and  pos- 
sibly the  only  history  of  that  important  junc- 


ture in  civil  liberty  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment. Nor  is  it  only  by  reason  of  its  intrinsic 
merit  as  a historical  composition  that  Macaulay's 
history  has  maintained  its  superiority  and  its 
hold  upon  popularity.  For  although  two  gener- 
ations have  passed  since  it  was  given  to  the 
world,  during  which  time  there  have  been  great 
changes  in  literary  taste,  execution,  and  criticism, 
its  brilliance  has  suffered  no  tarnish  from  the 
lapse  of  time  and  the  changes  in  taste  ; its  rhet- 
oric and  style  still  remain  as  splendid,  os  ani- 
mated, and  as  fascinating  as  ever;  the  pomp  of 
its  diction,  the  dignity  of  its  periods,  and  the 
soundiug  march  of  its  climaxes  are  still  as  effect- 
ive ; its  author’s  clearness  and  vigor  of  statement, 
acuteness  of  discernment,  and  soundness  of  judg- 
ment still  remain  as  conspicuous ; and  men  marvel 
now  as  then  at  the  strict  impartiality  with  which 
— veiling  his  own  likes  and  dislikes  so  that  they 
are  scarcely  discoverable — he  distributes  his  cen- 
sure and  his  praise.  No  material  facts  that  he 
has  stated  have  been  discredited,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, when  any  of  them  have  been  impeached, 
they  have  generally  been  sustained  by  new  and 
cumulative  evidence.  Although  he  was  a party 
man,  the  candid  generally  concede  that  his  recit- 
als of  fact  and  his  judgments  and  conclusions 
upon  them  are  rarely  charged  with  bias  or  parti- 
sanship except  by  those  whose  bias  or  partisan- 
ship he  traverses.  To  those  of  the  new  genera- 
tion of  readers  and  students  who  are  as  yet 
unfamiliar  with  this  history,  and  who  wish  to  di- 
rect their  reading  and  study  to  strictly  profitable 
results,  a few’  words  outlining  its  general  scoj  e 
may  be  useful.  The  work  opens  with  what  Ma- 
caulay himself  terras  “ a slight  sketch,”  but  which 
is  in  reality  an  unusually  clear  and  comprehensive 
general  view,  of  the  history  of  England  from  the 
earliest  times,  in  which,  after  passing  rapidly  over 
the  earlier  centuries,  and  in  a more  leisurely  man- 
ner over  the  reigns  of  the  Plantagenets  and  Tu- 
dors, he  pauses  to  concentrate  the  attention  upon 
the  great  civil  contest  that  was  developed  in  the 
reigns  of  the  Stuarts,  and  that  was  brought  to  a 
decisive  crisis  in  the  reign  of  the  last  of  their 
line.  In  the  remainder  and  far  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  work  he  dwells,  first,  with  extraordina- 
ry minuteness,  upon  the  occurrences  w hich  made 
the  dethronement  of  James  the  Second  possible 
and  necessary,  and  afterward  enlarges,  w ith  even 
still  greater  elaboration  of  detail,  upon  the  acts 
and  events  that  signalized  the  reign  of  his  consti- 
tutional successors,  William  and  Mary.  All  that 
portion  of  the  history  relating  to  the  years  before 
the  accession  of  James  is  an  essential  prelimina- 
ry to  a just  understanding  of  the  important  events 
that  took  form  prior  to,  at  the  time  of,  and  after 
the  accession  of  William,  and  which  made  an  in- 
delible impression  upon  the  institutions  of  all 
men  of  the  English-speaking  race.  Strictly,  the 
work  is  the  history  of  England  from  the  acces- 
sion of  James  the  Second  to  the  death  of  William 
of  Orange,  and  it  comprises  the  recital  of  the  er- 
rors which  alienated  a loyal  gentry  and  priest- 
hood from  the  house  of  Stuart ; the  record  of  the 
course  of  the  great  revolution  which  terminated 
the  long  struggle  of  British  sovereigns  with  their 
Parliaments,  and  bound  up  together  the  rights  of 
the  people  and  the  title  to  the  throne ; and  also 
the  relation  of  the  methods  by  which  the  new 
settlement  that  the  revolution  effected  was  suc- 
cessfully defended  against  its  foreign  and  domes- 
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tic  enemies,  and  became  the  agency  by  which  the 
rights  of  the  sovereign  and  the  security  of  prop- 
erty were  made  compatible  with  law  and  order, 
with  liberty  of  speech,  of  the  press,  and  of  the 
person.  YVe  are  shown  by  the  narrative  how, 
through  the  order  and  freedom  established  by 
this  settlement,  the  nation  became  prosperous, 
powerful,  and  opulent,  and  was  enabled  to  extend 
its  commerce  and  possessions  in  every  part  of  the 
habitable  world ; and,  in  fine,  we  are  enabled  to 
trace  the  history  of  England — its  government  and 
people,  its  legislation  and  administration,  its 
bench,  its  bar,  its  eminent  personages  in  civil 
and  military  station,  its  physical  and  intellectual 
improvement,  its  progress  in  trade,  agriculture, 
and  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts — and  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  those  who  were  its  citi- 
zens during  the  years  under  review,  even  includ- 
ing the  revolutions  which  took  place  in  their 
dress,  furniture,  repasts,  and  public  amusements, 
along  with  those  which  affected  their  religious 
and  political  well-being.  Nothing  is  overlooked 
that  is  necessary  to  a lively  and  faithful  picture 
of  the  times  that  are  chronicled,  and  their  prod- 
uct of  actors  and  events. 

One  of  the  most  important  episodes  in  modern 
history  is  carefully  and  graphically  outlined  in 
The  Normans  in  Europe*  the  latest  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ris’s excellent  series  of  44  Epochs  of  Modern  His- 
tory.” The  author  of  the  volume  is  the  Rev.  A. 
H.  Johnson,  historical  lecturer  to  several  of  the 
colleges  of  Cambridge,  and  he  opens  it  with  a 
condensed  description  of  the  life  of  the  Northmen 
in  their  Scandinavian  homes  before  their  incur- 
sions upon  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  also  with  a 
succinct  account  of  the  periods  of  their  two  in- 
vasions upon  their  continental  neighbors,  which 
made  so  powerful  an  impression  upon  the  map 
and  history  of  Europe,  the  first  resulting  in  their 
definite  settlement  in  the  British  Isles,  Russia,  and 
France,  and  the  other  in  their  settlements  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  and  their  conquest  of  England. 
Ibis  last  being  the  central  event  in  the  history  of 
the  Normans,  attention  is  chiefly  concentrated  in 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  volume  upon  their  pres- 
ence in  France,  from  their  first  settlement  on  the 
Seine  till  they  dominated  the  province  which  aft- 
erward received  their  name.  The  recital  com- 
prises sketches  of  the  lives  and  deeds  of  the  great 
Norman  pioneers  and  leaders,  from  Duke  Rollo 
and  William  Longsword  to  YVilliam  the  Conquer- 
or, with  .accounts  of  their  military  and  political 
wars  and  alliances,  and  of  the  course  of  contem- 
poraneous history  in  France  and  Germany  having 
a bearing  upon  the  development  and  solidification 
of  their  power.  The  life  of  the  Conqueror  is 
traced  with  considerable  minuteness  ; and,  as  in- 
cidental to  it  and  the  events  of  his  stormy  but 
brilliant  career,  careful  reviews  are  given  of  the 
feudal  system,  monasticism,  and  antecedent  Eng- 
lish history.  Large  space  is  devoted  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  conquest  of  England ; and  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  a consideration  of  William’s  English 
policy,  and  of  the  civil,  religious,  and  military 
policy,  external  and  internal,  that  characterized 
the  reigns  of  his  successors  William  Rufus  and 
Henry  the  First,  together  with  a view  of  the  lead- 
ing formative  events  connected  therewith.  The 


* The  Normans  in  Europe,  By  Rev.  A.  H.  Jon* bon. 
M.A.  WithMapc  16mo,pp.2T£  New  York : Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons. 


| volume  concludes  with  a brief  and  lucid  state- 
ment of  the  great  constitutional  work  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  period,  as  exemplified  by  the  or- 
ganization of  administrative  routine  and  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  George  Cary  Eggleston  is  engaged  upon  a 
popular  series  bearing  the  general  title, 44  Famous 
American  Indians,”  the  first  of  which,  issued  some 
time  since,  chronicled  the  life  and  deeds,  the  wars, 
policies,  and  alliances,  of  the  famous  warrior- 
statesman  of  the  North,  Tecumsch.  The  one  just 
published  performs  a similar  office  for  the  great 
warrior-general  of  the  Southwest,  Red  Eagle,  also 
known  as  the  half-breed  YVilliam  YY^eathersford. 
Neither  of  these  volumes  has  any  thing  in  com- 
mon with  the  conventional  Indian  story-books, 
but  are  entirely  free  from  the  sensational  staple 
of  stratagems,  outrages,  atrocities,  and  personal 
encounters  with  which  these  others  are  usually  so 
highly  spiced.  In  the  present  instance  Red  Eagle 
is  made  the  central  figure  of  a minute  and  well- 
digested  historical  sketch  of  the  origin,  causes, 
and  events  of  the  Creek  war  in  Alabama,  in  which 
that  able  chieftain  was  pitted  against,  and  for  a 
long  while  successfully  opposed,  some  of  our 
ablest  soldiers,  including  Jackson,  till  he  was  at 
length  overwhelmed  by  the  superior  force  and 
military  genius  of  the  latter.  Its  biographical 
sketch  of  Red  Eagle,  its  characterizations  of  Jack- 
son  and  our  other  commanders,  its  descriptions 
of  the  bearing  of  our  troops  and  of  the  savages, 
and  its  recital  of  the  military  operations  of  this 
critical  campaign,  have  all  the  fascination  of  a ro- 
mance, and  the  volume  forms  an  authentic  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  our  aboriginal  tribes,  and  also  to  the 
record  of  one  of  the  most  threatening  episodes  in 
our  early  annals. 

Mr.  Hardy’s  Return  of  the  Native  is  a descrip- 
tive and  emotional  novel  of  more  than  average 
artistic  merit,  which  is  chiefly  displayed  by  a suc- 
cession of  powerful  scenes  and  skillful  or  striking 
contrasts.  His  descriptions  of  the  scene  of  the 
story,  Egdon  Heath,  as  night  and  mist  are  settling 
upon  its  barren  ruggedness,  and  the  surrounding 
gloom  is  made  to  seem  blacker  and  more  impen- 
etrable by  the  huge  fires  of  furze  which  its  den- 
izens have  lighted  on  its  central  barrow,  have 
many  of  the  features  of  Rembrandt's  paintings 
of  fire-light,  camp-light,  and  torch-light  scenes, 
and,  like  them,  the  deep  shadow's  of  these  artifi- 
cial lights  operate  to  invest  a grim  and  common- 
place reality  with  a romance  that  is  fruitful  of 
shuddering  fancies  and  creeping  half-fears.  In 
this  production,  as  in  his  Far  ff'om  the  Madding 
Crowd , Mr.  Hardy  introduces  a large  body  of  act- 
ors belonging  to  the  class  of  English  peasantry, 
and  their  manners,  customs,  humors,  amusements, 
superstitions,  and  dialect  colloquies  are  repro- 
duced with  picturesque  effect.  Nearly  all  the 
characters  belong  to  these  primitive  people,  one 
of  the  exceptions  being  the  admirably  painted 
heroine  Eustacia  Vye,  an  exotic  from  a more  ad- 
vanced state  of  society,  who  has  been  planted  on 
this  unattractive  wild  and  among  its  simple  folk 
by  circumstances  which  she  could  not  control, 
and  against  w'hich  she  unceasingly  rebels,  and 


3 Red  Eagle , and  the  Wan  with  the  Creek  Indians  of 
Alabama,  By  Gkorok  Cart  Eooleston.  ISmo,  pp. 
846.  New  York  : DikIcI,  Mead,  and  Co. 
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whose  nature  is  a singular  compound  of  contra- 
dictions— of  fierceness  and  gentleness,  resolution 
and  vacillation,  love  and  inconstancy,  coldness 
and  passion,  strength  and  weakness.  Tho  other 
exception  is  one  of  her  lovers,  Wildeve,  another 
waif  from  the  outside  world,  who  is  a bundle  of 
petty  attractions  and  foibles,  sufficient,  however, 
to  find  grace  in  her  eyes.  The  subordinate  fig- 
ures, especially  those  of  Mrs.  Yeobright,  Diggory 
Venn,  and  “ Charley,”  are  scarcely  less  engaging 
than  the  central  ones.  The  story  is  powerfully 
scenic  rather  than  regularly  and  continuously 
dramatic.  While  many  of  its  scenes  might  be 
represented  upon  the  stage  singly  with  great  ef- 
fectiveness, they  are  not  knit  closely  enough  to- 
gether by  the  tic  of  a controlling  interest,  they 
contribute  too  slightly  to  the  progress  of  the  plot, 
and  the  influence  which  they  exert  upon  the  ca- 
tastrophe is  too  remote  or  inconsiderable  to  ren- 
der the  story,  as  a whole,  capable  of  successful 
dramatization  or  representation.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  delightful  reading. 

Among  the  works  of  fiction  in  recent  issues  of 
the 41  Franklin  Square  Library”  is  Love's  Crosses ,4 
a clever  story  by  Mr.  Notley,  which  bustles  with 
an  unusual  number  of  animated  actors,  and  keeps 
the  interest  constantly  on  the  alert  by  its  rapidly 
shifting  scenes  and  striking  exhibitions  of  inci- 
dent and  passion.  It  is  a love  tale,  ingeniously 
fertile  of  perplexities,  troubles,  difficulties,  hopes, 
and  joys,  and  with  a tenderly  tragic  side  as  af- 
fecting one  set  of  the  actors  in  it. — Another  of 
the  publications  in  this  form  is  Elinor  Dryden ,fl 
a brilliant  tale,  by  the  author  of  Patty . Like  the 
story  just  laid  down,  it  has  an  under-tone  of  sad- 
ness, but  this  is  so  skillfully  subordinated  as  to 
give  an  increased  sweetness  to  the  gravity  of  the 
prevailing  strain.  Among  the  male  characters 
are  men  of  widely  opposite  temperaments,  who 
belong  to  equally  opposite  social  conditions,  but 
who  have  a common  resemblance  in  their  mascu- 
line power  to  suffer,  to  hate,  to  love,  and  to  en- 
dure. There  are  other  portraitures  of  men  of  a 
lower  grade,  who  serve  as  the  dupe  and  villain  of 
the  tale.  The  female  characters,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  heroine,  after  whom  the  story  is  named, 
and  who  is  a vigorous  figure,  are  merely  sufficient- 
ly contrasted  in  their  feelings,  tastes,  and  mental 
and  moral  qualities  to  give  variety  to  the  drama. 
— In  strong  contrast  with  these  and  other  novels 
of  the  more  recent  school  of  English  fiction  is  Bul- 
wer’s  Last  Days  of  Pompeii ,7  in  which  he  paints 
with  the  hand  of  a master  the  life  and  manners 
of  the  Roman  people  in  the  first  century  of  our 
religion,  and  in  the  most  civilized  period  of  the 
empire,  during  the  reign  of  Titus.  Pompeii  is 
made  to  reflect  as  in  a microcosm  the  social  and 
public  life  and  customs,  the  grandeur  and  degra- 
dation, the  pomp,  the  luxury,  the  civilization  and 
barbarism,  of  that  splendid  age,  together  with  the 
familiar  and  household  associations  of  the  time, 
its  arts,  its  public  amusements  and  spectacles, 
and  the  conflicts  and  vicissitudes  of  its  religious 
creeds.  As  the  reader  follows  the  fortunes  of  the 


* Lovers  Crosses.  A Novel.  By  F.  E.  M.  Notary. 
“ Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  7ft.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

• Elinor  Dryden,  A Novel.  By  K ato kimnt  8.  Mao- 
quon>.  “Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to, pp.77.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

T The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  A Novel.  By  Et>wari> 
Bctlwer,  Lord  Lytton.  “ Franklin  Sqnare  Library.” 
4 to,  pp.  78.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 


generous  Glaucus,  the  beautiful  lone,  and  their 
humble  friend  the  blind  flower-girl  Nydia,  he  is 
made  familiar  with  the  early  struggles  of  Chris- 
tianity with  heathen  superstition,  and  intolerance, 
with  the  habits  of  life  of  all  ranks  of  society,  with 
the  feast  and  the  forum,  the  baths  and  amphi- 
theatres, and  is  a witness  of  the  passions,  the 
crimes,  the  intrigues,  the  enjoyments  and  mis- 
eries, of  the  people  of  that  distant  age,  their  col- 
lisions of  policy,  interest,  and  ambition.  The 
novel  is  rich  in  ingenious  surprises,  thrilling  in- 
cident, and  variety  of  character,  and  its  delinea- 
tions of  the  tender  passion  are  as  chaste  as  they 
are  sensuous. 

Turning  to  the  less  elaborate  fiction  that  takes 
the  form  of  short  stories,  an  hour  of  quiet  enjoy- 
ment may  be  derived  from  JuleB  Sandeau’s  Made- 
leine .8  This  is  a love  story  in  which  the  heroine 
is  developed  from  a forlorn  and  desolate  child- 
hood into  a beautiful,  resolute,  self-sacrificing,  and 
loving  woman,  who  brightens  the  joys  and  solaces 
the  griefs  of  her  friends  and  benefactors,  and  by 
her  constancy,  thoughtfulness,  tenderness,  and 
invincible  sweetness  first  rescues  the  man  she 
loves  from  a slough  of  despondency  and  self-re- 
proach, and  even  from  self-destruction,  and  then 
restores  him  to  the  manhood  he  had  abused,  and 
re-instates  him  in  the  station  and  possessions  he 
bad  forfeited.  The  narrative  is  embellished  with 
paintings  of  chAteau  life  in  one  of  the  French 
provinces  just  after  the  Revolution,  which  recall 
the  minute  fiuish  and  brilliant  coloring  of  a picture 
by  Watteau.  Resides  being  a love  tale,  the  story 
is  a well-conceived  illustration  of  the  beauty  and 
dignity  of  labor,  and  of  its  power  to  contribute  to 
happiness  by  ministering  successfully  to  a mind 
diseased. — The  Sorrow  of  a Secret P is  a Devon- 
shire idyl,  in  which  the  romance  of  two  lovers — 
the  one  a ripe  man  of  the  world,  and  the  other 
an  ingenuous  country  maiden  as  sweet  and  pure 
as  her  own  field  flowers — has  for  its  setting  rural 
surroundings  which  are  lavish  in  simple  beauty, 
and  smile  with  plenty  and  content.  Some  of  its 
descriptions  of  pastoral  and  farm  life  and  of  the 
wealth  of  field  and  orchard,  though  less  extended 
than  those  of  R.  D.  Blackmore  in  Alice  Jjorraine 
and  Loma  Dooney  fairly  rival  them  in  the  ampli- 
tude and  luxuriousness  of  their  coloring.  The 
love  passages  are  delicately  wrought,  and  are  suf- 
ficiently shaded  by  trials  and  difficulties  to  give  a 
stronger  relief  to  the  prevalent  happiness. — Twos 
in  Trafalgar's  BayXQ  is  a piquant  story  written 
conjointly  by  Walter  Besant  and  James  Rice, 
whose  scene  is  laid  on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire, 
and  in  w hich  the  course  of  true  love  is  interrupt- 
ed by  a press-gang,  and  otherwise  diversified  with 
incidents  of  smuggling  life  and  adventure. — Our 
Professor11  is  a double  love  story,  interwoven 
with  the  threads  of  life  at  a Continental  watering- 
place.  Without  being  intense  or  emotional,  it  is 
w'cll  stocked  with  sentiment  and  incident,  and 


® Madeleine,  A Story  of  French  Love.  Translated 
from  the  French  of  Jules  Sandeau  by  Francis  Char- 
lot.  Small  4to,  pp.  £44.  Chicago:  Jansen,  M*Clurg, 
and  Co. 
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the  reader  enjoys  a relishing  sense  of  embarrass- 
ments pluckily  overcome,  and  of  unfriendly  offices 
successfully  counterplotted. — Grouped  under  the 
caption,  Lady  CarmichaeTs  Witt,  and  Other  Christ - 
mas  Stories,12  are  three  clever  tales  by  as  many  au- 
thors, either  of  which  may  be  read  as  a sort  of  grace 
after  meat  in  the  dreamy  half  hour  just  after  the 
evening  meal,  and  whose  cheerfulness  will  prove 
the  best  of  aids  to  digestion.  One  of  them,  by 
Mary  Cecil  Hay,  is  a tale  of  love  in  refined  life, 
in  which  the  disinterestedness  of  both  the  lovers 
and  the  strength  of  their  affection  are  put  to  a 
severe  test,  and  triumphantly  stand  the  strain. 
In  the  guise  of  a London  cabman,  whose  witty 
dislocations  of  the  Queen’s  English  are  very  amus- 
ing, Mr.  F.  W.  Robinson  tells  a story  of  the  lower 
grades  of  life  in  London,  which  he  styles  “Ro- 
mance on  Four  Wheels,”  and  in  which  “ cabby” 
figures  as  a lover.  And  Mr.  Justin  M‘Carthy  de- 
livers himself  of  a legend  in  which  there  is  a 
spicy  admixture  of  the  matter-of-fact  and  ama- 
tory with  the  supernatural  and  mysterious. — 
Comparing  favorably  with  these  genial  stories  by 
popular  English  writers  is  a collection  of  short 
tales,  originally  written,  with  a single  exception, 
for  the  Albany  Argus , and  now  gathered  into  a 
volume  under  the  title  of  HannibaTs  Man,  and 
Other  Tales.12  Several  of  these,  without  being  in 
any  sense  imitations,  have  a strong  general  re- 
semblance to  some  of  Hawthorne’s  striking  psy- 
chological conceptions,  and  are  similarly  veined 
with  playful,  weird,  and  grotesque  fancies.  More- 
over, they  are  written  with  grace  *and  vigor,  are 
fruitful  of  ingenious  and  pleasing  combinations, 
and  instead  of  ministering  to  morbid  fears,  as  is 
often  the  case  with  ghost  stories,  are  bright, 
cheerful,  and  corrective  of  ghostly  tremors. 

Lovers  of  poetry  in  America  are  indebted  to 
Miss  Marie  E.  Brown  for  an  introduction  to  a new 
and  true  singer — the  Finnish  poet  Runeberg — 
through  the  medium  of  her  spirited  version  of 
“Nadeschda,”14  a romantic  poem  so  beautiful  that 
those  who  read  it  will  crave  a better  acquaintance 
with  its  gifted  and  comparatively  unknown  author. 
The  features  of  this  poem  are  drawn  from  the  so- 
cial, serf,  and  court  life  of  Russia  as  they  existed 
in  the  time  of  the  great  Catherine,  and  from  nat- 
ural objects  peculiar  to  the  scenery  and  rural 
sights  of  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  sources 
of  the  Volga  and  the  Oka.  Its  plot,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  poems  of  a high  order,  is  singularly 
free  from  complexity,  and,  indeed,  is  simple  al- 
most to  severity.  Its  filling  in  and  coloring,  how- 
ever, are  unusually  elaborate  and  effective.  The 
first  canto  opens  with  a charming  idyl : a beauti- 
ful maiden  of  fifteen,  a serf  girl,  is  strolling  on  a 
balmy  summer  day  beside  the  flowery  banks  of  a 
brook,  which,  “ with  its  wealth  of  ripples,  pearl- 
bestrewn,”  hies  gleefully  onward  to  meet  its  sis- 
ter brooks  in  the  Volga  and  the  Oka.  While 
she  gathers  and  adorns  herself  with  flowers,  she 
has  a Bwect  day-dream  of  a youth  whom  she  had 
seen  in  her  sleeping  visions,  and  who  forms  the 


n Lady  CarmirhaeTs  Will , and  Other  Christmas  Sto- 
ries. By  Mary  Cecil  II ay,  F.  W.  Robinson,  and  Jus- 
tin M'Cartiiy.  **  Half-hour  Series.”  32mo,  pp.  117. 
New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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Kn\  12mo,  pp.  371.  Albany : The  Argos  Company. 
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ideal  of  her  love  and  worship.  After  surrender- 
ing herself  to  this  delightful  dream  for  a few 
brief  moments,  the  forbidding  facts  of  her  actual 
life  and  condition  as  a serf  suddenly  force  them- 
selves upon  her  thoughts ; and  she  realizes  with 
a pang  that  not  for  her  are  the  happy  freedom  of 
love  and  the  choice  of  the  ideal  youth  of  her 
dreams,  but  that  she  is  merely  growing  the  beau- 
tiful creature  of  a master’s  whim  or  will,  to  be 
disposed  of  to  whom  he  pleases,  or  perhaps  to  be 
reserved  for  the  gratification  of  his  passions — 
“to  enchant,  to  pall,  and  be  disdained.”  This 
realization  of  her  hapless  case  is  heightened  and 
her  pangs  intensified  by  the  appearance  upon  the 
stage  of  her  old  foster-father,  who,  untroubled 
by  and  incapable  of  the  sensitive  thoughts  that 
quicken  her  mind  with  agony,  bids  her  hasten  to 
adorn  herself  that  she  may  join,  and  with  her 
peerless  beauty  outshine,  the  other  maidens,  her 
companions,  who  are  gathering  to  welcome  the 
coming  of  their  prince  to  his  ancestral  home. 
Vividly  impressed  with  the  foreboding  that  her 
beauty  is  destined  to  be  her  curse  and  the  cause 
of  her  degradation,  she  casta  away  the  flowers 
with  which  in  her  innocent  gay^ty  she  had  be- 
decked herself,  and  instead  arrays  herself  in 
“ sedges  coarse,”  and  binds  a “ fetter  of  straw” 
around  her  waist,  half  hoping  thus  to  hide  or 
disfigure  her  beauty ; and  in  this  guise  she  bends 
her  way  toward  the  castle.  In  the  next  canto 
the  prince  is  described  whose  coming  had  roused 
this  trepidation  in  Nadeschda’s  bosom.  His  name 
is  Woldmar.  Noble  in  mind  and  body,  pure,  open, 
generous,  joyous,  and  magnanimous,  he  is  one  of 
twin  brothers,  and  had  been  assigned  by  his  dying 
father  to  the  family  homestead — the  gloomy  castle 
to  which  Nadeschda  belonged  as  a serf — because 
his  light-shedding  and  glad  disposition  would  serve 
to  dissipate  its  gloom,  and  make  his  dependents 
happy.  To  Dmitri,  the  other  brother,  who  was 
cold,  dark,  morose,  and  secretive,  the  father  as- 
signed a more  cheerful  castle,  where  he  lived  with 
his  proud  and  stately  mother — a woman  who,  how- 
ever loving  and  caressing  to  her  sons  when  all 
went  as  she  willed,  could  be  stern  and  unforgiving 
even  to  them,  and  was  hard  and  cruel  to  her  Berfs 
if  they  dared  to  indulge  in  any  aspirations  save 
those  that  befitted  slaves.  When  Woldmar  goes 
to  take  possession  of  his  patrimony  he  is  accom- 
panied by  his  brother ; and  the  two,  to  escape  the 
welcoming  crowd  that  awaits  them,  determine  to 
reach  the  castle  by  a by-road,  under  pretense  of 
hunting.  As  they  go  thither  they  let  loose  their 
falcons ; and  the  fierce  birds,  descrying  a dove 
nestling  on  a leafy  tree-top,  dart  together  toward 
the  prey,  but  are  diverted  from  its  destruction  by 
their  own  jealous  rivalry,  and  engage  in  a bloody 
strife,  during  which  the  dove  escapes,  and  in  her 
affright  made  trustful  of  man,  rests  on  Woldmar’s 
shoulder.  Meanwhile  Woldmar’s  falcon  is  slain 
by  Dmitri’s,  which  then  swoops  toward  the  dove 
as  it  sits  trembling  on  Woldmar’s  shoulder,  but 
before  it  reaches  and  tears  her  is  struck  dead  by 
Dmitri.  In  return  for  this  good  office  and  the 
sacrifice  of  his  favorite  falcon,  Dmitri  extracts  a 
pledge  of  compensation  from  his  brother,  who 
thoughtlessly  promises  the  gift  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  his  serf  girls.  When  the  princes  reach 
the  castle,  and  while  Woldmar  is  receiving  the 
welcome  of  his  retainers,  Nadeschda  steals  in 
among  the  other  maidens,  as  she  hopes  unper- 
ceived; but  her  very  attempts  to  disfigure  and 
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obscure  her  beauty  only  serve  to  make  it  the  more 
conspicuous.  Brought  with  downcast  eyes  and 
humble  mien  by  her  foster-sire  into  Woldmar’s 
presence,  he  is  unobservant  of  her;  but  not  so 
Dmitri,  who  sees  her,  is  smitten  by  her  rich 
charms,  and,  burning  the  while  with  desire,  tries 
to  draw  the  attention  of  his  brother  to  her. 
Woldmar,  however,  in  his  preoccupation,  remains 
careless  and  unobservant  of  all  but  her  studious- 
ly rude  and  coarse  attire,  which  he  conceives  to 
be  an  unseemly  insult  to  the  occasion ; and  in  a 
momentary  gust  of  irritation  he  bestows  her  with 
harsh  words  as  a bride  upon  one  of  his  old  slaves. 
Nadeschda,  frozen  with  horror  at  the  sudden  doom, 
turns  her  eyes  upward  beseechingly  toward  the 
face  of  the  prince,  and  as  she  does  so  sees,  with 
a feeling  of  ecstasy  that  makes  her  unmindful  of 
her  wretched  fate,  the  face  and  form  of  the  ideal 
lover  of  hqr  dreams.  Dmitri,  whose  passion  is 
now  all  aflame,  resolves  that  so  much  beauty  shall 
not  be  lavished  on  a slave,  and  claims  her  in  ful- 
fillment of  his  brothers  vow.  This  incites  Wold- 
mar  to  look  more  closely  at  the  maiden  as  she 
kneels  at  his  feet  clothed  in  her  purity  and  beau- 
ty ; and,  transfixed  by  the  vision  of  loveliness,  he 
is  inspired  with  a passionate  but  pure  love  for  her. 
Resorting  to  a subterfuge,  he  replied  to  Dmitri 
that  the  gift  he  had  promised  was  that  of  a serf 
girl,  but  this  maiden  was  free,  and  he  instantly 
formally  frees  her  from  her  thralldom.  On  this 
Blight  superstructure  is  built  a tale  of  love  and 
envy,  of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  hate  and  revenge,  of 
suffering  and  endurance,  of  tried  constancy  and 
final  happiness,  much  of  which  was  foreshadowed 
in  the  apologue  of  the  dove  and  the  falcons  in  the 
opening  of  the  second  canto.  The  actors  in  the 
poem  are  few  but  striking,  its  situations  are  af- 
fluent of  tenderness,  pathos,  and  dignity,  and  it 
abounds  in  picturesque  descriptions  relieved  by 
delicate  shadings.  Its  language  is  severely  sim- 
ple, yet  elegant  and  expressive;  and  the  verse, 
though  shorn  of  the  pleasing  accessory  of  rhyme, 
is  graceful  and  melodious.  To  one  accustomed 
to  the  elaborate  harmonies  of  our  modem  English 
poets,  the  melody  of  this  Swedish  singer  (for 
though  bom  a Finn,  the  Swedish  tongue  is  the 
interpreter  of  his  song)  comes  like  the  strange 
sweet  music  of  some  new  world,  freighted,  indeed, 
with  human  feeling,  but  human  feeling  clad  in 
virgin  tones  suggestive  of  tne  dewy  rime  of  poesy’s 
early  morning.  Prefixed  to  the  poem  is  a brief 
and  well-written  biographical  and  bibliographical 
sketch  of  the  author  and  his  various  productions. 

Both  by  its  matter  and  manner  Mr.  Gilder’s 
little  volume  of  poetry,  The  Poet  and  his  Master , 
and  Other  Poems™  leaves  on  the  mind  an  impres- 
sion such  as  we  experience  after  having  enjoyed 
the  society  of  a cultivated  company,  where  the  in- 
tercourse was  marked  by  delicacy  and  refinement, 
and  the  conversation,  if  neither  profound,  nor  vig- 
orous, nor  strikingly  original,  was  yet  thoughtful, 
elevated  in  tone,  and  unobtrusively  graceful.  Mr. 
Gilder’s  sensitive  taste  renders  him  keenly  ob- 
servant of  all  the  proprieties  ; and  hence,  and  also 
because  of  his  evidently  earnest  desire  to  do  good 
and  honest  work,  his  verse  is  rarely  defaced  by 
tricks  or  make-shifts,  and  has  the  merit  of  being 
correct,  flowing,  and  musical.  It  is  true  that 
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sometimes  he  sacrifices  the  vigor  and  at  other 
times  the  flexibility  of  a line  to  its  polish ; but 
this  is  a fault  to  which  none  but  a conscientious 
artist  would  be  prone,  and  doubtless  will  become 
less  prominent  as  years  and  practice  bring  great- 
er facility  and  a truer  and  less  fastidious  taste. 
The  interior  spirit  and  quality  of  Mr.  Gilder’s  po- 
etry are  suitable  to  its  exterior  form,  and,  indeed, 
are  reflected  by  it.  Graceful,  tasteful,  and  brill- 
iant, his  genius  belongs  to  the  delicate  world  of 
fancy,  and  rarely  ventures  into  the  more  exalted 
regions  of  the  imagination ; and  his  conceptions 
rank  with  the  studied  elegances  of  the  school  of 
Waller  and  Cowley,  but  have  little  in  common 
with  the  bolder  creations  of  the  masters  of  Eng- 
lish poesy.  Never  effeminate,  his  poetry  is  also 
never  virile.  Even  when  most  picturesque — and 
it  is  often  eminently  so — it  is  deficient  in  warmth 
and  color.  Having  its  rise  in  the  sentiments,  and 
being  the  result  of  a predominance  of  the  per- 
ceptive and  intellectual  faculties  over  the  intui- 
tional or  the  inventive,  it  is  seldom  emotional, 
and  never  passionate  or  sensuous.  And  thus  it 
fails  to  quicken  the  sympathies,  or  very  deeply  to 
stir  the  feelings  or  the  sensibilities : we  admire, 
but  are  not  greatly  moved  by  it.  In  his  solicitude 
to  attain  artistic  perfection,  Mr.  Gilder  betrays  a 
tendency  to  become  artificial — a tendency  which 
reveals  itself  in  an  undue  expenditure  of  labor 
upon  conceits  which,  however  felicitously  elabo- 
rated, can  yet  have  no  higher  merit  awarded  them 
than  that  of  being  pretty  or  ingenious.  Those  of 
the  poems  before  us  which  are  the  least  obnoxious 
to  the  criticisms  we  have  suggested  arc  the  tender 
and  graceful  allegory  entitled 44  The  White  and  the 
Red  Rose,”  the  lofty  monody  dedicated  to  “The 
Poet’s  Fame,”  and,  strongest  and  most  masculine 
of  all,  the  stately  concluding  poem,  from  which 
the  collection  derives  its  title. 

Dr.  Schaffs  extensive  learning  and  great  cath- 
olicity, conjoined  with  the  large  experience  re- 
sulting from  his  prolonged  application  to  the  re- 
production of  the  American  edition  of  Lange's 
Commentary i,  eminently  qualify  him  for  the  task 
of  editing  the  Popular  Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament™  whose  first  volume,  embracing  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  is  now  pub- 
lished, and  which  he  proposes  to  complete  in  four 
volumes.  The  work  comprises  the  authorized  ver- 
sion, marginal  emendations,  brief  introductions, 
and  explanatory  notes  on  difficult  or  obscure  pas- 
sages, together  with  maps  and  illustrations  of 
Bible  lands  and  scenes,  the  latter  derived  from 
photographs,  and  being  of  a kind  suited  to  facili- 
tate the  understanding  of  the  text.  It  will  be 
the  joint  product  of  experienced  and  well-known 
British  and  American  scholars,  who  have  made  the 
Bible  their  life  study,  and  will  be  not  only  interna- 
tional, but  also  interdenominational  in  its  charac- 
ter. The  contributors  to  this  first  volume  are 
Professor  Schaff  himself  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Riddle, 
of  Hartford.  The  general  introduction  to  the 
New  Testament,  which  is  their  joint  work,  is  a 
valuable  popular  presentation  of  the  results  of 
the  latest  and  best  learning  and  research  on  the 
name,  canon,  character,  and  arrangement  of  the 
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New  Testament,  on  the  preservation  of  the  text, 
the  harmony  and  chronology  of  the  Gospels,  the 
synoptic  Gospels,  and  the  separate  Gospels.  The 
maps  have  been  prepared  by  Professor  Arnold 
Guyot,  and  the  material  for  the  pictorial  illustra- 
tions is  furnished  by  Rev.  Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson  and 
Dr.  W.  II.  Thomson.  The  notes  and  comments 
are  full  without  being  prolix,  concise  without 
being  dry,  and  as  they  touch  upon  nearly  every 
sentence  in  the  text,  supply  helpful  exposition  or 
illustration  of  all  that  relates  to  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, social  and  domestic  usages  and  relations, 
the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  affairs,  the  topography, 
flora,  fauna,  and  history  of  the  countries  to  which 
allusion  is  made  in  the  inspired  narrative.  Its  full- 
ness and  succinctness  in  these  particulars  specially 
adapt  it  for  use  in  the  family  and  in  Bible  classes. 

An  interesting  series  has  been  prepared  by 
Miss  Warner,  intended  as  an  aid  to  young  people 
who  are  studying  Bible  history,  in  which  she 
traces  the  story  of  the  chosen  people  from  the 
earliest  record  in  the  Bible  to  the  coming  of  our 
Saviour.  uThe  aim”  of  the  series,  as  she  in- 
forms us,  44  is  not  commentary  nor  fiction,  but 
truth  ;”  and  to  this  end  she  has  endeavored  to 
clothe  the  skeleton  of  the  Bible  narrative  44  in 
flesh  and  blood,  or  so  to  set  forth  the  Bible  inci- 
dents and  course  of  history  as  to  enable  us  to 
see  them  in  the  circumstances  and  coloring,  the 
light  and  shade,  of  their  actual  existence.”  In 
carrying  out  her  design  she  throws  the  narrative 
into  the  form  of  a familiar  dialogue  between  the 
members  of  a household,  by  this  means  rescuing 
the  relation  from  its  scattered  isolation,  and  break- 
ing it  up  into  connected,  brief,  and  easily  com- 
prehended paragraphs.  By  this  method  she  also 
secures  a freedom  of  digression  which  she  avails 
of  to  illustrate  the  manners,  customs,  produc- 
tions, natural  history,  rites,  laws,  and  history  of 
the  Jewish  land  and  people,  and  incidentally  of 
the  nations  with  which  they  came  in  contact. 
The  series  consists  of  five  volumes,  namely: 
Walks  from  Elen ,17  The  Home  of  Israel*  The 
Kingdom  of  Judah * The  Broken  Walls™  and 
The  Star  oat  of  Jacob}' 

It  is  proverbial  that  there  are  few  more  agree- 
able companions  than  a talkative,  witty,  and  light- 
hearted lawyer;  and  in  the  absence  of  such  a 
one  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a more  genial 
substitute  than  Mr.  O’Flanagan’s  sprightly  book, 
The  Irish  Bar™  As  its  title  indicates,  it  is  a 
racy  collection  of  anecdotes,  good  sayings,  bulls, 
national  peculiarities,  and  biographical  sketches 
of  eminent  Irish  lawyers  and  judges;  and  it 
scintillates  with  their  jests  and  fun  and  raillery, 

17  Walks  from  Eden,  By  the  Author  of  Wide.  Wide 
World . 16mo,  pp.  426.  New  York:  Robert  Carter 
and  Brothers. 

18  The  House  of  Israel,  By  the  Anthor  of  Wide, 
Wide  World . 16mo,  pp.  601.  New  York:  Robert  Car- 
ter and  Brothers. 

*•  The  Kingdom  of  Judah.  By  the  Anthor  of  Wide, 
Wide  World,  lflmo,  pp.  886.  New  York : Robert  Car- 
ter and#  Brothers. 

*•  The  Broken  Walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Rebuild- 
ing of  Them . Bv  the  Author  of  Wide.  Wide  World. 
16mo,  pp.  313.  New  Y’ork:  Robert  Carter  and  Broth- 
ers. 

*>  The  Star  out  of  Jacob,  By  the  Anthor  of  Wide, 
Wide  World.  lftino,  pp.  391.  New  York:  Robert  Car- 
ter find  Brothers. 

The  Irish  liar:  comprising  Anecdotes,  Bon  mots, 
and  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of 
Ireland.  By  J.  Rothcbiok  O’Flanaoan.  “Franklin 
8qnare  Library.”  8to,  pp.  69.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers. 


now  comical,  now  keen,  and  now  caustic,  besides 
being  enlivened  with  interesting  incidents  illus- 
trative of  their  pleasant  national  diversion  of 
duelling.  It  is  one  of  those  agreeable  books  that 
one  can  take  up  again  and  again  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  finding  something  relishing,  and  with 
the  additional  certainty  that  he  can  lay  it  down 
again  without  reluctance. 

Notwithstanding  its  familiar  and  unpretending 
style,  and  its  lack  of  the  higher  graces  of  compo- 
sition, Mr.  Inglis’s  Sport  and  Work  on  the  Nepaul 
Frontier™  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  at- 
tractive book.  .Not  one  in  a thousand  combines 
so  great  a variety  of  matter,  useful,  entertaining, 
and  exciting ; and  its  very  desultoriness  and  free- 
dom from  the  limitations  of  method  and  arrange- 
ment impart  to  it  a fresh  and  chatty  liveliness 
such  as  is  seldom  found  in  more  ambitious  per- 
formances. The  author  being  an  indigo  planter, 
he  naturally  conveys  a large  body  of  minute  and 
curious  information  concerning  the  production  of 
that  important  article  of  commerce,  including  the 
preparation  of  the  soil  for  it,  the  propagation  of 
the  seed,  the  growth  and  cultivation  of  the  plant 
with  the  anxieties  attending  them,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  the  leaf  into  the  staple;  but  while 
doing  this  he  also  gives  full  and  close  sketches  of 
the  people  of  India — their  dispositions,  manners, 
and  amusements,  their  divisions  of  caste  and  oc- 
cupation, their  religions  and  superstitions,  their 
habitations  and  villages,  their  tenure  of  land,  and 
their  systems  of  police,  education,  and  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  Moreover,  as  between  crops, 
or  at  certain  stages  of  their  growth,  he  had  large 
leisure  on  his  hands  for  indulging  in  the  hunting 
and  exploring  propensities  of  all  Englishmen,  be 
has  availed  of  these  opportunities  to  give  graphic 
accounts  of  the  forests  and  jungles  of  India,  their 
wild  fruits  and  birds  and  beasts,  and  to  tell  ex- 
citing tales  of  personal  adventure  encountered  in 
the  fox  hunts,  boar  hunts,  deer  hunts,  alligator 
hunts,  and  elephant,  rhinoceros,  leopard,  and  tiger 
hunts  in  which  he  participated. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  pages  of  modern 
history  is  transcribed  by  Mr.  Towle,  in  a free  and 
flowing  hand,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement 
of  youthful  readers,  in  his  account  of  the  adven- 
tures and  conquests  of  Pizarro.34  As  the  volume 
makes  no  pretension  to  be  the  result  of  original 
research,  it  reveals  no  new  facts ; but  its  presen- 
tation of  the  results  of  original  investigations  is 
full  and  careful,  its  groupings  are  picturesque 
and  accurate,  and  its  narrative — though  neces- 
sarily condensed — is  graphic,  animated,  and  rich 
in  the  thrilling  incidents  and  adventures  that  im- 
press the  imagination  of  the  young  and  inspire 
them  with  a taste  for  historical  studies. — Better 
suited  to  home-loving  youth  of  both  sexes  is  a sunny 
story  of  a family  of  children,  Irish  by  race  though 
not  by  birth,  who  have  been  sent  home  from  In- 
dia to  Ireland  by  their  parents  to  be  brought  up 
with  their  bachelor  uncle  at  Castle  Blair*  after 
which  the  tale  is  named.  Here  they  are  left  to 


” Sport  and  Work  on  the  Sepaul  Frontier ; or/Pwelve 
Years * Sporting  Reminiscences  of  an  Indigo  Planter, 
By  “ Maori.”  “ Franklin  Square  Library.”  8vo,  pp.  58. 
New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 

84  Pizarro:  his  A d vent  tires  and  Conquests,  By 
Gkobgr  M.  Towlb.  J2mo,  pp.  321.  Boston : Loe  ana 
Shepard. 

**  Castle  Blair.  A Story  of  Youthful  Dave.  By 
Floba  L.  Suaw.  12moy  pp.  80S.  Boston:  Roberta 
Brothers. 
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grow  as  wild  as  young  savages,  and  being  left  to 
their  own  resources,  indulge  in  all  sorts  of  pranks, 
practices,  and  amusements  at  the  risk  of  life  and 
limb,  and  in  violation  of  all  conventional  ideas  of 
etiquette  and  all  the  commonplaces  of  moral  ob- 
ligation. Their  native  soundness  of  heart  and 


generosity  of  disposition,  together  with  their  nat- 
ural sense  of  honor  and  justice,  however,  are  re- 
deeming qualities  which  prevent  them  from  wan- 
dering very  widely  from  the  right  path,  and,  on 
the  whole,  we  think  we  like  them  the  better  for 
their  occasional  aberrations  from  it 


(Elite's  Scientific  TUrari). 


Astronomy. — Herr  Jakob  Hilfiker  has  recently 
published  a pamphlet  of  ninety-one  pages,  Utter 
die  Be&timmung  der  Constants  tier  Sonnenparallaxe 
(Bern : 1 878).  This  contains  a full  account  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  methods,  and  is  particularly 
valuable  for  its  very  complete  bibliography  of 
the  subject.  This  is  given  in  foot-notes  in  con- 
nection with  the  text.  It  appears  to  be  complete 
up  to  1878. 

On  the  26th  and  27th  of  last  September,  while 
Mercury  and  Venus  were  in  close  conjunction, 
Mr.  James  Nasmyth  had  a good  opportunity  of 
comparing  their  relative  brightness.  Venus  had 
the  bright  lustre  of  pure  silver,  Mercury  appeared 
like  lead  or  zinc.  Mr.  Nasmyth  supposes  that  os 
the  latter  planet  is  so  much  nearer  the  sun  than 
Venus,  the  absorption  of  light  must  be  due  to 
some  peculiarity  of  its  surface  not  yet  ascertained. 

In  a paper  on  the  transit  of  Mercury,  read  be- 
fore the  Albany  Institute,  Professor  Lewis  Boss, 
the  director  of  the  Dudley  Observatory,  has  dis- 
cussed a large  number  of  observations  of  con- 
tacts, and  deduced  the  corrections  to  the  American 
Ephemeris  and  to  the  British  Nautical  Almanac 
respectively.  In  the  former,  Leverrier’s  old  theory 
of  Mercury  is  used,  and  in  the  latter  his  recent  ta- 
bles, and  the  importance  of  the  comparison  lies 
in  the  circumstance  that  these  latter  include  a 
term  due  to  the  supposed  attraction  of  an  intra- 
Mercurial  planet.  The  mean  corrections  to  the 
predicted  times  of  contact  resulting  from  the  ob- 
servations are  as  follows : 


i.  a. 

lstcontact.  6ob.corr.toAm.Enh.  — 45.7toN.  A —4 

2d 

“ 15  44 

44  —61.8 

44  —20 

3d 

“ 11  44 

44  —124.4 

44  —18 

4th 

44  10  44 

44  —141.7 

44  —35 

Means 

—19.3 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  later  tables,  with  the 
term  due  to  an  intra-Mercurial  planet,  give  a sat- 
isfactory representation  of  the  fact.  The  appar- 
ent corrections  to  the  Nautical  Almanac  range 
from  —10s.  to  —Is.  for  first  contact,  —32s.  to 
— 10s.  for  second  contact,  — 2Gs.to  —4s.  for  third 
contact,  and  —4  Is.  to  — 24s.  for  last  contact.  Tak- 
ing simply  the  discordances  from  the  mean  in  each 
case  in  the  tables  given  by  Mr.  Boss,  the  mean 
error  of  an  observation  is  2s.  for  first  contact,  6s. 
for  second,  and  5s.  each  for  third  and  fourth.  Con- 
sidering the  small  number  of  observations  of  first 
contact,  wo  should  not  be  far  wrong  in  taking  the 
mean  error  as  about  the  same  for  all  four  con- 
tacts, and  equal  to  5s. 

Micrometrical  measures  of  the  diameter  of  Mer- 
cury during  the  transit  gave  1 1.30"  ±0.14",  uncor- 
rected  for  irradiation  or  possible  expansion  cf 
the  screw.  This  value  w’ould  give  176.6s.  as  the 
interval  between  external  and  internal  contact; 
the  observed  interval  was  172.4s.  between  first 
and  second,  and  171.2s.  between  third  and  fourth. 

In  Physics^  we  note  some  experiments  made  at 


Woolwich  by  Captain  Templar  on  military  bal- 
looning, which  are  reported  to  have  been  entirely 
successful.  The  balloon  employed  was  made  of 
lawn  dressed  with  boiled  oil  and  glue,  and  had 
a capacity  of  10,000  cubic  feet.  The  gas  with 
which  it  wras  inflated  was  hydrogen,  generated  by 
the  action  of  iron  upon  steam.  An  iron  tube 
six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter  and  six  feet  long, 
filled  with  iron  turnings,  was  heated  red-hot  in  a 
furnace,  and  steam  was  blown  into  it.  Hydrogen 
was  evolved  at  the  rate  of  1000  cubic  feet  per 
hour,  no  care  being  taken  to  condense  the  excess 
of  vapor.  About  9000  cubic  feet  of  hydrogen 
was  placed  in  the  balloon,  and  this  amount  lifted 
balloon,  aeronaut,  ballast,  and  rope  to  a height  of 
700  feet,  the  balloon  being  a captive  one.  The 
buoyancy  was  scarcely  lessened  after  twelve  hours, 
and  with  another  water-proof  coating  it  is  expect- 
ed it  will  be  retained  for  twenty-four  hours.  It 
is  proposed  to  condense  the  hydrogen  to  one-fourth 
its  bulk,  in  iron  cylinders,  for  transportation  in 
the  field. 

Lacour  has  devised  what  he  calls  a phonic 
wheel  for  regulating  the  synchronism  of  motions. 
It  consists  of  a toothed  wheel,  connected  with  the 
moving  parts  of  the  machine,  which  revolves  so 
that  the  teeth  pass  very  close  to  the  poles  of  an 
electro-magnet.  The  current  through  this  mag- 
net is  made  periodic  by  a vibrating  tuning-fork, 
adjusted  to  the  rate  required.  These  pulses  in 
the  magnet  pull  the  teeth  forward  or  backward 
according  as  the  wheel  tends  to  revolve  too  slow 
or  too  fast,  thus  regulating  the  speed  of  its  mo- 
tion very  exactly. 

Gernez  has  discussed  the  influence  exerted  by 
vibratory  motion  on  chemical  and  physical  de- 
composition, and  has  given  some  striking  exam- 
ples of  such  decomposition.  If,  for  instance,  a 
tube  of  glass  a meter  long  and  six  millimeters  in 
diameter  be  cleaned  with  caustic  potash,  boiling 
water,  hot  sulphuric  acid,  boiling  alcohol,  and  dis- 
tilled water,  used  successively,  filled  three-quarters 
full  with  boiled  distilled  water,  placed  in  ice,  and 
nitrogen  tetroxide  be  poured  into  it,  there  will 
collect  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  a blue  layer  of 
nitrous  acid.  The  tube  under  these  conditions 
may  be  heated  to  20°,  or  even  higher,  without 
showing  the  least  trace  of  decomposition,  even  for 
several  days.  But  if  it  be  held  by  its  middle  por- 
tion, and  made  to  vibrate  longitudinally  by  fric- 
tion on  the  lower  half,  the  liquid  explodes,  pro- 
jecting the  water  to  a distance  of  several  meters. 
Superheated  liquids,  and  liquids  sursaturated  with 
gas,  act  similarly.  Liquids  boiling  below  the  or- 
dinary temperature  may  be  heated  ten,  twenty,  or 
thirty  degrees  above  their  boiling-points  in  such 
a tube  as  that  described.  Methyl  chloride,  for  ex- 
ample, which  boils  at  —23°,  may  be  brought  to 
the  temperature  of  the  air  under  these  conditions, 
and  remain  quiescent.  But  if  the  tube  be  now 
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made  to  vibrate  longitudinally,  a sudden  ebulli- 
tion takes  place  with  more  or  less  violence.  The 
same  experiment  may  be  made  with  water  su- 
persaturated with  carbonic  gas.  The  author  ex- 
plains these  results  by  supposing  that  the  vibra- 
tion causes  a rupture  of  continuity  at  a great 
number  of  points  throughout  the  liquid,  produ- 
cing numerous  free  surfaces  at  which  the  decom- 
position can  take  place. 

Fawsitt  has  recorded  a curious  experiment  on 
the  resonance  of  flames.  A tuning-fork  struck 
upon  the  table,  and  then  held  till  its  sound  was 
inaudible,  was  placed  in  the  tip  of  the  flame  of  a 
Bunsen  burner.  The  sound  came  out  again  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  at  some  distance.  Sir  Will- 
iam Thomson  explains  this  result  by  supposing 
that  the  flame  acts  as  a resonator  owing  to  the 
differences  in  the  density  of  the  gases  which  it 
contains. 

Gee  has  observed  that  under  certain  conditions 
the  ordinary  Bunsen  burner  is  sensitive  to  sounds. 
If  a burner  be  taken  the  flame  of  which  has  a 
tendency  to  strike  down,  and  60  adjusted  that  the 
flame  burns  quietly,  being  about  four  inches  high, 
with  a gas  pressure  of  about  one  inch  of  water, 
it  will  be  observed  that  a slight  tap  on  a cylinder 
a yard  distant  causes  the  flame  to  duck,  and 
sometimes  to  strike  down.  The  rattle  of  glass 
against  glass,  so  familiar  in  the  laboratory,  seems 
to  produce  the  effect  most  readily. 

Him  has  recorded  a curious  case  of  heating  of 
a bar  of  iron.  A workman  holding  a cylindrical 
iron  bar  about  a meter  long  and  eight  centime- 
ters in  diameter  on  another  piece,  so  as  to  be 
struck  with  a hammer  on  the  free  end,  said  he 
felt  the  bar  at  each  stroke  greatly  heated  and 
then  as  quickly  cooled.  M.  Him  verified  this 
himself  with  surprise.  He  estimated  the  sudden 
elevation  of  temperature  to  be  35°.  The  be9t 
observation  is  obtained  by  coming  very  near  the 
bar  and  seizing  the  iron  about  a centimeter  from 
the  end  struck — a position  requiring  some  faith 
in  the  skill  of  the  workman.  M.  Hirn  thinks  that 
the  phenomenon  is  entirely  subjective,  L e.,  is  a 
matter  of  sensation  purely.  In  certain  conditions 
sonorous  vibrations  affecting  the  sensitive  nerves 
may  cause  at  the  periphery  of  the  body  a sensa- 
tion of  heat,  just  as,  for  instance,  pressure  or  a 
blow  on  the  eyes  may  awaken  in  these  organs  the 
sensation  of  sight.  He  offers  this  opinion  with 
some  reserve,  and  desires  physicists  to  test  a bar 
under  these  conditions  with  a thermo-pile. 

Bergner  has  studied  the  phenomena  of  the  ra- 
diometer in  liquids.  To  prove  that  they  may  be 
produced  under  these  circumstances,  a disk  of 
mica  gilded  on  one  side  and  blackened  on  the 
other  may  be  suspended  in  carbon  disulphide. 
The  light  of  a candle  at  first  attracts  the  disk 
and  then  vigorously  repels  it.  Sunlight  is,  of 
course,  still  more  energetic.  The  phenomenon 
may  be  produced  equally  well  in  water,  only  a 
longer  time  is  required  for  the  movement  to  take 
place.  If  a rectangular  box,  with  its  longer  sides 
horizontal,  be  placed  in  cold  water,  supported  by 
a funnel  fixed  to  its  upper  surface,  about  which 
it  can  turn  as  an  axis,  the  two  opposite  vertical 
faces  being  covered  with  a poorly  conducting  sub- 
stance, when  hot  w*ater  is  poured  into  the  box,  the 
latter  begins  to  rotate  in  a direction  showing  re- 
pulsion of  the  heated  walls. 

Duter  has  called  the  attention  of  the  French 
Academy  to  a new  phenomenon  of  static  elec- 


tricity, in  which  electricity  apparently  changes 
the  volume  of  bodies.  A large  thermometric  en- 
velope containing  water  is  made  into  a condenser 
by  pushing  a piece  of  platinum  wire  into  its  inte- 
rior, and  fixing  outside  a sheet  of  tin-foil.  When- 
ever, like  a Leyden-jar,  it  receives  a charge,  the 
water  is  observed  to  descend,  remain  stationary 
while  the  state  of  charge  continues,  and  resume 
its  former  level  on  discharge.  The  same  result 
is  obtained  whutever  the  armatures  employed. 
To  test  the  question  whether  this  result  is  due  to 
dilatation  of  the  glass  or  to  contraction  of  the 
glass  envelope,  the  experiment  was  made  of  in- 
closing this  apparatus  within  another  similar  en- 
velope also  containing  water.  On  electrifying  as 
before,  the  water  in  the  measuring  tube  of  the 
outer  envelope  rose,  while  that  in  the  inner  tube 
fell.  In  the  discussion  of  this  paper  Jamin  men- 
tioned that  Govi  had  made,  ten  years  ago,  a simi- 
lar experiment,  but  that  he  attributed  the  result 
to  contraction  of  the  liquid.  Duter  has  gone  fur- 
ther, and  proved  that  the  true  cause  is  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  glass.  Subsequently  Govi  replied 
to  Duter’ s communication,  asserting  that  as  dif- 
ferent liquids  give  different  amounts  of  contrac- 
tion, and  mercury  none,  the  hypothesis  of  expan- 
sion of  the  glass  is  untenable.  He  believes  the 
phenomena  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  condensa- 
tion of  the  liquid  against  the  walls  of  the  con- 
taining jar. 

Barrett,  in  a series  of  excellent  papers  on  the 
history  and  recent  improvements  in  the  telephone, 
published  in  Nature,  has  examined  the  claim  put 
forth  by  Hughes  that  Edison  was  anticipated  in 
the  use  of  the  varying  resistance  of  carbon  in  the 
telephone  by  a French  telegraphic  engineer  named 
Cldrac.  He  says : “ A reference  to  the  Journal 
Ttlegraphique,  of  Berne,  for  1874,  wherein  it  was 
asserted  that  M.  C16rac  had  anticipated  the  use 
Mr.  Edison  has  made  of  the  varying  resistance  of 
carbon  dust  under  varying  pressures,  fully  con- 
firms the  statement  we  made  in  our  last  article, 
that  the  merit  of  this  application  is  not  due  to 
M.  C16rac  at  all,  who  simply  used  permanently 
compi-otoed  carbon  dmt  as  a rheostat.”  Edison 
claims  that  he  was  the  “ first  to  use  finely  divided 
conducting  material  for  the  purpose  of  translat- 
ing sonorous  vibrations  into  electric  waves and 
this  claim  seems,  so  far,  to  be  entirely  sustained 
by  the  facts  which  are  on  record. 

Trant  has  discussed  the  question,  now  of  so 
much  practical  interest,  whether  the  electric  light 
can  be  profitably  divided.  Assuming  that  Edison 
purposes  to  produce  his  light  by  incandescence, 
he  says  that  such  a light  can  be  obtained  and  di- 
vided only  by  a great  sacrifice  of  light  and  power, 
as  is  evident  from  the  fundamental  principles  of 
electrical  science.  If  a circuit  be  divided  into  two 
branches  whose  resistances  are  equal,  a current 
of  half  the  strength  passes  through  each  branch. 
But  since  the  heat  developed  in  the  circuit  is  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  the  current  strength, 
the  light  produced  from  each  of  the  two  lights  in 
the  above  circuit  would  be  only  one  quarter  of 
that  given  by  a lamp  in  the  single  circuit.  To 
this  objection  Jacob  replies  that  in  this  state- 
ment the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  which  deter- 
mines the  current  strength,  is  left  out  of  account. 
In  the  circuit  spoken  of,  the  resistance  of  the  two 
parallel  circuits  is  only  one  half  that  of  the  single 
circuit.  Hence  to  make  it  equal,  so  that  the  same 
current  strength  would  flow  through  it,  a second 
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lamp  could  be  placed  in  each  branch,  making  four 
lights  in  all.  As  then  the  light  in  each  lamp, 
from  the  law  given  above,  would  be  one  quarter, 
the  light  from  the  four  would  be  four  quarters, 
or  precisely  the  same  as  that  given  by  the  lamp 
in  single  circuit. 

In  Chemistry,  an  occurrence  of  note  has  been 
the  delivery  by  Adolphe  Wurtz,  of  Paris,  of  the 
Faraday  Lecture  before  the  London  Chemical  So- 
ciety. He  chose  for  his  subject,  “ The  Constitu- 
tion of  Matter  in  the  Gaseous  State,”  and  after  a 
sketch  of  the  connection  of  Faraday  with  the  sub- 
ject of  gaseous  chemistry,  he  proceeded  to  discuss 
the  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  the  relation  of  liquids 
to  vapors  as  shown  by  Andrews,  the  condensation 
of  gases  by  Cailletet  and  Pictet,  and  finally  the 
molecular  constitution  of  bodies  as  the  starting- 
point  in  chemical  theory.  He  regards  the  atomic 
theory  as  representing  an  actual  fact,  which  is 
that  gases,  as  well  as  matter  in  general,  are  made 
up  of  molecules,  and  these  of  atoms.  “ It  is  prob- 
able,” he  adds,  “ that  gases  are  composed  of  small 
particles  moving  freely  in  space  with  immense 
velocities,  and  capable  of  communicating  their 
motion  by  collision  or  by  friction.” 

Boussingault  has  analyzed  some  specimens  of 
the  milky  juice  of  the  so-called  cow-tree  of  South 
America,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
position from  Venezuela.  He  finds  of  wax  and 
fatty  matters  35.2  per  cent.,  of  sugars  2.8,  of 
casein  and  albumin  1.7,  of  earthy  matters  0.5, 
undetermined  substances  1.8,  water  58.0.  This 
vegetable  milk  resembles,  therefore,  in  its  general 
constitution,  the  milk  of  the  cow,  containing  fatty, 
saccharine,  caseous,  and  phosphatic  substances ; 
but  the  proportions  are  quite  different.  The  veg- 
etable milk  resembles  cream  more  closely  in  its 
composition.  The  vegetable  product  is  obtained 
by  incisions  in  the  bark  of  the  tree  Brosimum 
galaetodendron.  The  juice  is  rather  thicker  than 
the  milk  of  the  cow,  is  feebly  acid,  sours  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  and  deposits  a curd  like  cheese. 
It  is  said  to  be  very  fattening. 

Anthropology. — In  the  November  supplement 
of  the  Popular  Science  Month) ly.  Dr.  James  C. 
Southall  publishes  a reply  to  certain  strictures  in 
English  journals  upon  his  work  entitled  The 
Epoch  of  the  Mammoth.  Dr.  Southall  takes  the 
ground  that  the  chronology  of  the  received  ver- 
sion of  the  Scriptures  is  substantially  correct,  that 
many  of  the  statements  concerning  the  conditions 
under  which  human  remains  and  human  relics 
were  found  have  been  falsely  interpreted,  and 
that  those  which  have  been  correctly  reported  do 
not  need  so  long  a space  of  time  to  account  for 
them  as  is  demanded  by  Professor  Dawkins  and 
others. 

In  No.  71  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  Mr.  Stephen  Salisbury,  Jun., 
presents  us  with  Professor  Philip  J.  J.  Valen- 
tini’s  “ Vortrag  fiber  den  mexicanischcn  Calendar- 
Stein.”  The  stone  is  claimed  by  Professor  Yalen- 
tini  to  present  “the  peculiar  division  of  time 
which  existed  among  the  people  of  Anahuac  be- 
fore the  Spanish  conquest.  The  Mexican  year 
was  a solar  year  of  365  days,  the  last  five  being 
without  names,  and  regarded  as  nemotemi,  or  evil 
days.  The  365  days  were  divided  into  two  parts : 
the  first,  of  260  days,  was  called  moon-reckon- 
ing; the  second,  of  105  days,  was  called  sun- 
reckoning. There  were  in  each  year  eighteen 
months  of  twenty  days  each,  each  month  being 


also  divided  into  four  weeks  of  five  days  each. 
Fifty-two  years  constituted  a cycle.  They  had 
also  four  periods  of  creation.  The  day  consisted 
of  sixteen  hours.  Professor  Valentini  points  out 
on  the  stone  the  appropriate  symbol  for  each  of 
these  divisions  of  time.  Moreover,  of  the  sym- 
bols indicating  the  eras  of  fifty-two  years  there 
are  twenty-four,  making  1248  years  in  all.  As- 
suming the  year  1479  a.d.  as  "the  one  in  which 
this  stone  was  dedicated,  and  subtracting  the 
1248,  we  reach  the  year  231  of  our  era  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Mexican  nation.  The  inscription 
contains  also  the  dates  1063  and  1375  a.d. 

At  the  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  German 
Anthropological  Society  two  very  important  re- 
ports were  made.  One  was  by  Dr.  Schaaffhausen, 
upon  the  public  and  private  anthropological  mu- 
seums of  any  interest  in  Germany.  The  other 
was  by  Dr.  Frnas,  upon  a prehistoric  chart  of 
Germany. 

Mr.  Albert  Jahn,  the  secretary  of  the  Swiss 
Department  of  the  Interior,  has  made  a success- 
ful attempt  to  settle  the  mooted  question  of  the 
origin  of  the  Burgundians,  who  played  such  an 
important  part  in  early  mediaeval  history.  That 
portion  in  which  Mr.  Jahn  treats  of  prehistoric 
and  primordial  society  will  prove  of  great  interest 
to  American  archieologists. 

One  of  the  most  important  contributions  to 
anatomical  anthropology  which  have  recently  ap- 
peared is  a paper  of  175  pages,  in  Archivio  per 
V Antropologia  e V Etnologia , 1878,  Fascicolo  Se- 
condo,  upon  the  third  molar,  by  Dr.  Paul  Mante- 
gazza.  The  doctor  examined  277  crania,  of  all 
grades  of  civilization  and  of  all  times,  and  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  “ the  dogmatical  assertions 
of  Owen  upon  the  number  of  roots  in  crania  of 
negro  races  and  of  w’hite  races  are  therefore  false, 
and  the  morphology  of  the  roots  of  the  third  molar 
has  no  appreciable  connection  with  evolution.” 

The  Athenceum  of  November  20  informs  us 
that  a peasant  of  Settimo,  near  Piacenza,  turned 
up  with  his  plough  a two-lobed  bronze  disk  five 
inches  long  and  three  inches  broad,  which  for  phil- 
ological interest  competes  with  the  famous  disk 
of  Toscanella.  The  same  number  contains  a let- 
ter by  Julius  Schubring  upon  the  Olympia  exhi- 
bition at  Berlin,  in  the  Campo  Santo,  October  25. 

Among  recent  text-books  on  Zoology , of  value 
to  the  general  student,  is  Schmarda’s  Zoology , pub- 
lished in  1877,  and  beautifully  illustrated  with 
fresh  wood-cuts.  The  introductory  portion  is  es- 
pecially valuable.  Pagenstecher’s  General  Zoolo- 
gy is  not  so  well  illustrated,  but,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, is  written  from  the  side  of  general  biology 
and  comparative  anatomy.  By  far  the  most  use- 
ful book,  however,  is  the  English  translation  of 
Gegenbaur’s  Elements  of  Comparative  Anatomy , 
the  most  authoritative  German  work.  The  style 
of  treatment  and  the  introduction  of  speculative 
questions  into  anatomical  descriptions  will  be 
quite  new  to  English-reading  students. 

Besides  its  zoological  laboratory  in  Vienna,  the 
university  of  that  city  has  founded  a zoological 
station  on  the  Adriatic  Sea  at  Trieste,  the  direct- 
or of  which  is  Professor  Claus.  Under  the  title 
of  Work  done  at  the  Zoological  Institute  of  the 
Vienna  University , and  at  the  Zoological  Station 
in  Trieste , Professor  Claus  has  edited  the  first 
part  of  a handsome  volume  containing  memoirs 
on  the  minute  structure  of  the  Siphonophores, 
represented  by  the  Portuguese  man-of-war.  A 
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paper  on  the  male  reproductive  organs  of  the 
crabs,  and  one  on  the  origin  of  the  vagus  nerve 
iu  the  sharks,  with  especial  reference  to  the  elec- 
trical batteries  of  the  torpedo,  also  appear  in  the 
part  issued. 

M.  Charles  Barrois  contributes  to  the  Journal 
de  V Anatomic,  etc.,  an  account  of  the  development 
of  a spider.  He  claims  that  at  one  period  of  its 
embryonic  life  it  passes  through  a “Limulus 
stage but  the  resemblance  of  the  embryo  spider 
to  the  king-crab,  so  far  as  the  drawing  indicates, 
is  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely  worthy  of  mention. 

Mr.  Scudder  continues,  in  the  Bulletin  of  Hay- 
den’s United  States  Geological  Survey  of  the  Ter- 
ritories, his  descriptions  of  Western  fossil  insects, 
the  last  paper  treating  of  the  tertiary  insects  of 
the  Green  River  shales,  comprising  ants,  ichneu- 
mons, crane-flies,  etc.,  beetles,  bugs,  grasshop- 
pers and  dragon-flies,  a spider,  and  a galley-worm 
(lulu*). 

Farther  researches  by  Mr.  Riley  on  the  gall- 
producing  plant-lice,  allied  to  Phylloxera , the 
grape-vine  pest,  are  of  interest.  Recently  Dr. 
Kessler,  of  Cassell,  by  a series  of  ingenious  ex- 
periments, has  concluded  that  these  insects  hiber- 
nate on  the  trunk  of  the  elm.  In  1872  Mr.  Riley, 
led  by  his  previous  investigations  into  the  habits 
of  the  grape  Phylloxera , discovered  that  some  of 
our  elm-feeding  species  of  Pemphiginat  produce 
wingless  and  mouthless  males  and  females,  and 
that  the  female  lays  but  one  solitary  impregnated 
egg.  Continuing  his  researches  the  past  summer, 
he  has  been  able  to  trace  the  life  history  of  those 
species  producing  galls  on  our  own  elms,  and  to 
show  that  they  all  agree  in  this  respect,  and  that 
the  impregnated  egg  produced  by  the  female  is 
consigned  to  the  sheltered  portions  of  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  and  there  hibernates,  the  issue  there- 
from being  the  stem-mother  which  founds  the 
gall- producing  colony  the  ensuing  spring.  44  Thus 
the  analogy  in  the  life  history  of  the  Pemphigince 
and  the  Phyllozenncc  is  established,  and  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  becomes  of  the  winged  insects 
after  they  leave  the  galls  is  no  longer  an  open 
one.  They  instinctively  seek  the  bark  of  the 
tree,  and  there  give  birth  to  the  sexual  individ- 
uals, either  directly  or  (in  one  species)  through 
intervening  generations.” 

Among  descriptive  papers  on  fishes  lately  re- 
ceived are  a list  of  marine  fishes  collected  on  the 
coast  of  California,  near  Santa  Barbara,  in  1875, 
with  notes,  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow  and  H.  W.  Hen- 
shaw,  extracted  from  Lieutenant  Wheeler’s  re- 
port, and  Professor  Jordan’s  report  on  the  collec- 
tion of  fishes  made  by  Dr.  Elliott  Coues  in  Dakota 
and  Montana  in  1873  and  1874,  the  latter  appear- 
ing in  Hayden’s  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey. 

Certain  batrachians  and  reptiles  found  in  Cali- 
fornia, Arizona,  and  Nevada  in  1875-77  by  Dr. 
Yarrow  and  Mr.  Henshaw  are  catalogued,  and  a 
new  toad  from  Hudson  and  James  Bay,  in  Brit- 
ish America,  is  described  under  the  name  of  Bu/o 
copei. 

In  a paper  on  the  association  of  dwarf  croco- 
diles with  the  diminutive  mammals  of  the  Eng- 
lish Purbeck  (oolitic)  strata,  Professor  Owen  has 
reaffirmed  his  opinion  that  these  crocodiles  were 
unable  to  drown  mammals.  He  shows  that  me- 
sozoic  crocodiles  in  general  were  not  able  to  drown 
mammals,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  skele- 
ton, as  the  recent  ones  are,  and  he  points  out  the 


conditions  which  have  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  case 
of  recent  crocodiles  to  enable  them  to  drown  a 
large  mammal  without  inconvenience  to  them- 
selves, and  showed  that  these  conditions  were  real- 
ized in  the  crocodiles  now  living,  while  there  was 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  mesozoic  crocodiles 
possessed  the  adaptations  in  question. 

In  a paper  in  the  Ametncan  Journal  of  Science 
and  Arts , Professor  Marsh  describes  some  dino- 
saurian  reptiles  which  he  regards  as  the  least 
specialized  forms  of  the  order,  and  in  some  of 
their  characters  show  such  an  approach  to  the 
mesozoic  crocodiles  as  to  suggest  a common  anr 
cestry  at  no  very  remote  period.  One  of  the  forms 
described  was  probably  about  forty  feet  long,  walk- 
ed on  all  fours,  was  probably  very  sluggish  in  its 
movements,  and  had  a brain  proportionately  small- 
er than  any  known  vertebrate. 

The  birds  of  the  Colorado  Valley  are  elaborate- 
ly discussed  by  Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  U.S.A.,  in  a vol- 
ume of  over  800  pages,  issued  as  Miscellaneous 
Publications,  No.  X.,  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  the  Territories  under  Professor 
Hayden.  It  is  full  as  regards  the  habits,  distri- 
bution, and  synonymy  of  Western  birds,  and  while 
of  peculiar  value  to  Western  naturalists,  is  a val- 
uable book  to  ornithologists  in  general. 

It  appears  that  most  if  not  ail  of  the  sperm- 
whales  which  have  for  three  centuries  past  been 
stranded  on  the  European  coasts  arc  males,  w hich, 
when  fully  grown,  appear  to  go  singly  in  search 
of  food. 

A writer  in  Nature  suggests  that  the  indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter  of  the  African  elephant  be  stopped, 
and  that  this  animal,  so  useful  to  man  in  Asia,  bo 
utilized  in  Africa,  as  it  is  possible  that  the  African 
species  was  domesticated  in  ancient  times. 

Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  confirms  Falconer’s 
opinion  that  the  mammoth  appeared  in  Britain 
before  the  glacial  period.  The  remains  of  the 
mammoth  (Elephas  primigentus)  have  been  found 
as  far  south  as  Naples  and  as  far  north  as  Ham- 
burg, but  not  in  Scandinavia.  Its  remains,  how- 
ever, as  is  well  known,  abound  in  Siberia,  and  it 
ranged  over  North  America  from  Eschscholtz  Bay 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  Elephas  columbi , E. 
ameincanus,  and  E.  jacksoni  being  only  varieties. 

Engineering  and  Mechanic s. — From  the  annual 
report  of  the  Raih'oad  Gazette,  the  number  of  miles 
of  new  railroad  constructed  in  the  United  States 
during  the  year  1878  is  stated  to  have  reached 
2688,  or  407  miles  more  than  during  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  following  tabulation,  given  on  the 
same  authority,  gives  an  oversight  of  the  total 
additions  to  the  railroad  mileage  of  the  country 
since  1872 : 


Y«*r. 

MU««. 

Ywr. 

MITm. 

1872 

7340 

1876 

1873 

8883 

1877 

2281 

1874  

1875  

2025 

1561 

1878 

Upon  the  recognized  authority  of  Poor's  Manual , 
there  were,  at  the  beginning  of  1878,  79,208  miles 
of  railroad  in  the  country ; the  addition  of  2688 
miles  would,  therefore,  give  us  81,896  miles  of 
railroad  at  the  present  time,  which,  estimating  the 
population  of  the  country  at  48,000,000,  would 
give  585  inhabitants  per  mile  of  railroad.  Of  all 
European  countries  Sw'eden  has  the  largest  rail- 
road mileage  in  proportion  to  population,  and 
there  each  mile  of  road  has  1667  inhabitants  to 
support  it,  or  nearly  three  times  as  many  as  in 
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the  United  States ; o f,  taking  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope, there  were,  in  *1876,  3333  inhabitants  per 
mile  of  road,  or  nearly  six  times  as  many  as  in 
the  United  States.  ^ 

The  addition  of  2688  miles  of  road  during  1878 
is  equivalent  to  three  and  a half  per  cent,  of  the 
total  mileage,  while  for  the  same  period  the  in- 
crease of  population  probably  did  not  exceed 
three  per  cent.,  from  which  figures  and  compari- 
sons it  would  appear  that,  though  the  total  in- 
crease of  railroad  mileage  during  the  past  year 
was  small  in  comparison  with  the  gigantic  work 
of  1872,  the  progress  is  sufficiently  rapid  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  population.  Of  the  2688 
miles  laid  in  1878, 1541  were  in  States  and  Ter- 
ritories west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  Minnesota 
heading  the  list  with  338  miles,  or  thirteen  per 
cent,  of  the  whole,  and  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Colo- 
rado following  in  the  order  named,  with  256,  209, 
and  193  miles  respectively.  Two  Territories, 
Arizona  and  Idaho,  had  their  first  railroads  in 
1878,  and  a third,  New  Mexico,  was  attacked  by 
a tunnel,  wdiich  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  is  engaged  in  leading  into  it  from 
Colorado.  There  remain  only  two  Territories, 
New  Mexico  and  Montana,  which  at  the  present 
time  are  entirely  without  railroads. 

Of  the  new  mileage  of  1878,  finally,  thirty-three 
per  cent,  was  of  narrow  gauge,  the  number  of 
miles  during  the  past  year  being  871,  as  against 
761  during  1877. 

From  the  annual  report  of  Wells,  Fargo,  and 
Co.,  just  published,  the  production  of  precious 
metals  in  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the 
Missouri  (including  British  Columbia  and  the  re- 
ceipts in  San  Francisco  from  the  west  coast  of 
Mexico)  during  the  year  past  was  as  follow's : 

Gold $38,956,231 

Silver 88,746,391 

Lead 8,452,000 

Total $81,154,622 

— showing  a decrease  of  $11,267,132  from  the 
production  of  1877.  California  show's  an  increase 
of  $2,068,000  in  gold,  but  a decrease  in  silver, 
etc.,  of  $1,323,000.  Nevada  show's  a decrease  of 
$16,398,341,  wdiich  represents  the  falling  off  of  the 
output  of  the  Comstock  mines  from  $37,911,710 
in  1877  to  $21,295,0-13  in  1878.  Montana  shows 
a marked  decrease,  all  in  silver,  while  Utah  and 
Colorado  both  show  a slight  falling  off.  The  fol- 
towing  tabulation  gives  the  production  by  States 
during  the  past  year : 


California $18,920,461 

Nevada 85,181,949 

Oregon 1,213,724 

Washington 18,311 

Idaho  1,868,122 

Montana 9,763,640 

Utah 6,064,613 

Colorado 6,232,147 

New  Mexico 453,813 

Arizona 2,281,183 

Dakota 2,215,804 

Mexico  (west  coast) 1,594,995 

British  Columbia 1,293,460 


Mr.Sw’ank,  the  secretary  of  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Association,  has,  at  our  solicitation,  giv- 
en us  the  following  estimate  of  iron  and  steel 
production  in  the  United  States  during  1878, 
which,  being  in  anticipation  of  the  fuller  returns 
that  will  be  several  months  in  coming  to  hand, 
are  to  be  looked  upon  as  being  only  approximate- 
ly correct : 


Pig-iron  (same  as  187T) 2,314,000 

Bessemer  steel  ingots 700,000 

Bessemer  steel  raUs 600,000 

Iron  rails 800,000 

Open-hearth  steel 50,000 

Crucible,  blister,  and  other  steel 60,000 

Rolled  iron,  excluding  rails,  and  including 

nails  (name  as  1877) 1,144,000 


The  past  year,  though  it  has  not  witnessed  any 
great  or  even  notable  telegraphic  discoveries,  nev- 
ertheless witnessed  the  substantial  progress  (in 
this  country)  of  telegraphic  interests,  since  the 
Western  Union  Company,  having  been  relieved 
of  the  necessity  of  defense  against  ill-advised 
competition,  has  been  enabled  to  devote  more  at- 
tention than  had  hitherto  been  possible  to  the 
improvement  of  its  service,  though  beyond  the 
extension  of  lines  into  territory  and  localities 
hitherto  destitute  of  telegraphic  facilities  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  advantages  enjoyed  by 
this  great  corporation  have  been  shared  by  the 
public.  In  Canada  the  lines  of  the  Dominion 
Telegraph  Company  have  been  extended  to  the 
maritime  Provinces,  and  the  government  line  to 
the  Pacific  has  been  pushed  forward.  In  Eng- 
land the  quadruplex  system  has  proved  so  suc- 
cessful that  it  has  been  established  upon  addi- 
tional circuits.  Much  attention  has  been  devoted 
during  the  past  year  to  the  improvement  of  the 
telephone  for  practical  uses,  and  many  of  the  de- 
fects which  were  complained  of  when  the  instru- 
ment wras  first  introduced  have  been  remedied. 
The  most  practically  useful  application  of  this 
apparatus  has  probably  been  realized  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  system  of  telephone  exchanges, 
by  which  a large  number  of  subscribing  patrons 
are  placed  in  telephonic  communication  with  each 
other,  with  economy,  through  a central  station. 
The  past  year  likewise  witnessed  the  successful 
solution  of  the  problem  of  duplexing  submarine 
cables,  by  w hich  their  capacity  has  been  notably 
increased.  The  Direct  Cable  has  been  thus  du- 
plexed by  Dr.  Muirhead,  and  several  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Company’s  lines  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Steams. 
In  Germany  the  extensive  system  of  under-ground 
lines,  the  progress  of  which  we  have  from  time 
to  time  reported,  has  been  considerably  extended, 
and,  so  far  as  we  can  glean,  with  successful  re- 
sults. The  progress  of  the  electric  light,  which 
subject  attracted  so  much  of  public  attention  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  has  been  so  fully  reported  in 
these  columns  that  no  further  reference  here  is 
necessary. 

Great  interest  is  felt  in  scientific  circles  by  the 
recent  announcement  to  the  French  Aeademv  by 
Mr.  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  the  distinguished  astron- 
omer, and  editor  of  Nature , that,  reasoning  from 
analogies  furnished  by  the  behavior  of  certain 
substances,  he  had  succeeded  in  demonstrating 
that  calcium  and  other  substances  hitherto  sup- 
posed to  be  elementary  are  really  compound.  The 
proofs  of  this  startling  statement  he  alleges  are 
furnished  by  the  spectroscope. 

The  Chemical  News  of  recent  date  contains  the 
announcement  of  the  discovery  of  a new'  metal  in 
the  mineral  samarskiie  of  North  Carolina.  Dela- 
fontaine,  its  discoverer,  has  named  it  Deci/num. 

Professor  Kdnig,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, has  devised  a new  and  ingenious  pro- 
cess of  analysis  with  the  blow-pipe.  The  author 
calls  his  method  chromomctry,  and  it  may  be 
briefly  defined  as  a method  of  colorimetric  analy- 
sis by  complementary  colors. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  23d  of  January. 

— Congress  re  assembled,  after  the  holiday 
vacation,  January  7. 

Senator  Edmunds  introduced  a resolution,  Jan- 
uary 7,  instructing  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
prepare  a bill  for  the  protection  of  citizens  in 
their  right  to  vote  for  Congressmen,  under  the 
Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution.  On  the  20th,  resolu- 
tions agreed  to  in  a Democratic  caucus  were 
offered  in  the  Senate,  declaring  that  the  punish- 
ment of  the  violators  of  electoral  rights  rests  with 
the  States,  and  not  with  the  United  States. 

The  House,  January  18,  by  a vote  of  113  to 
93,  passed  the  Geneva  Award  Bill  as  reported 
by  the  minority  of  the  committee.  It  revives 
and  continues  the  Court  of  Commissioners  of  Al- 
abama Claims  for  eighteen  months.  It  increases 
the  rates  allowed  to  owners  of  whaling  vessels 
and  other  claimants,  and  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  premiums  for  war  risks,  limited  to  the 
actual  loss. 

The  House,  January  15,  passed  the  bill  author- 
izing the  issue  of  ten-dollar  certificates  of  depos- 
it, drawing  three  per  cent,  interest,  and  convert- 
ible into  four  per  cent,  bonds. 

The  following  United  States  Senators  have 
been  elected : From  New  York,  Roscoe  Conk- 
ling;  from  Pennsylvania,  J.  D.  Cameron;  from 
Illinois,  John  A.  Logan ; from  Connecticut,  0.  H. 
Platt  ; from  North  Carolina,  Z.  B.  Yance;  from 
Missouri,  General  James  Shields  for  the  short 
term,  and  G.  G.  Vest  for  the  long  term ; from 
Florida,  Wilkinson  Call;  from  Indiana,  D.  W. 
Voorhees. 

The  Connecticut  Legislature,  January  9,  elected 
Charles  B.  Andrews  (Republican)  Governor. 

The  British  campaign  in  Afghanistan  progress- 
es without  encountering  as  yet  any  serious  oppo- 
sition. General  Stewart’s  force  marched  through 
C&ndahar  January  9.  The  report  of  General 
Roberts’s  victory  over  the  hostile  tribes  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  Senatorial  elections  in  France,  January  5, 
resulted  in  a Republican  majority  of  fifty-seven. 
The  Republican  victories  rendered  a political  cri- 


sis imminent,  but  on  the  20th  a compromise  was 
agreed  upon  between  thfe  government  and  the 
members  of  the  Left,  and  a vote  of  confidence 
was  passed,  223  to  121.  The  Right  abstained 
from  voting. 

Prince  Bismarck  brought  before  the  Federal 
Council  a Parliamentary  Discipline  Bill  for  the 
punishment  of  improper  language  in  the  Reich- 
stag. The  power  given  by  the  bill  is  to  be  vested 
in  a committee  consisting  of  the  two  Vice-Presi- 
dents and  ten  members  of  the  Reichstag. 

The  King  of  Holland  was  married  to  the  Prin- 
cess Emma  of  Waldeck-Pyrmont  January  7. 

DISASTERa 

December  10. — The  steamer  Emily  B.  Sander, 
of  the  Clyde  Line,  two  days  out  from  New  York, 
for  San  Domingo,  foundered.  Loss  of  nine  pas- 
sengers and  twenty-five  of  the  crew. 

January  13. — Explosion  in  the  Dinas  Colliery, 
Wales.  Sixty  lives  lost. 

OBITUARY. 

December  25. — In  Washington,  D.  C.,  Rear-Ad- 
miral Henry  K.  Hoff,  U.  S.  N.,  aged  sixty-nine 
years. 

December  27. — In  Brooklyn,  Major  - General 
Daniel  Craig  M‘Callum,  manager  of  military  rail- 
ways during  the  civil  war,  aged  sixty-four  years. 

January  6. — In  Philadelphia, Morton  M‘Michael, 
an  eminent  journalist,  and  ex-Mayor  of  that  city, 
in  his  seventy-second  year. 

January  8. — In  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  Hon. 
Julian  Hartridge,  Representative  in  Congress 
from  Georgia,  aged  forty-six  years. 

January  10. — In  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  Hon. 
Gustave  Schleicher,  Representative  from  Texas, 
aged  fifty-four  years. 

January  20. — In  New  York  city,  John  Blair 
Scribner,  senior  partner  of  the  publishing  firm  of 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  aged  twenty-eight  years. 

Januaiy  21.  — In  Longwood,  Massachusetts, 
George  Stillman  Hillard,  the  author,  in  his  seven- 
tieth year. 

January  10. — Cable  announcement  of  the  death 
of  Joaquin  Baldomero  Espartero,  the  Spanish 
statesman,  aged  eighty-six  years. 


(gbitnr’s  Jrnuier. 


CONCERNING  laughter,  and  certain  kinds 
thereof,  Charles  Lamb,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
tells  a correspondent  of  a visit  he  lately  had  at 
his  office  from  an  eccentric  acquaintance,  who 
laughed  at  his  own  joke  with  “ a laugh  which  1 
did  not  think  the  lips  of  mortal  man  were  com- 
petent to.  It  was  like  a thousand  people  laugh- 
ing, or  the  Goblin  Page.”  He  imagined  after- 
ward, it  seems,  that  the  whole  office  had  been 
laughing  at  him,  so  strange  did  his  own  sounds 
strike  upon  his  “ nonsensorium.” 

Leigh  Hunt,  when  an  inmate  of  Surrey  jail, 
after  the  government  prosecution,  appears  to  have 
been  almost  equally  impressed  by  Haydon’s  laugh, 
even  within  prison  walls:  “ He  was  here  yesterday 
morning  before  I was  up,  calling  for  his  break- 
fast, and  sending  those  laughs  of  his  about  the 


place  that  sound  like  the  trumpets  of  Jericho* 
and  threaten  to  have  the  same  effect,  namely, 
bring  down  the  walls.” 

The  Shepherd,  in  Nodes  Ambrosiane* , is  graphic 
about  a guffaw,  when  he  defines  it  to  be  “that 
lauchter  that  tonfients  a’  the  inside  o’  the  listener 
and  looker-on,  an  internal  earthquake  that  con- 
vulses a body  frae  the  pow  till  the  paw,  frno  the 
fingers  till  the  feet,  till  a’  the  pent-up  power  o’ 
risibility  bursts  out  through  the  mouth,  like  the 
lang-smouldering  fire  vomited  out  o’  the  crater  o’ 
a volcawno,  and  then  the  astonished  warld  hears, 
for  the  first  time,  what  heaven  and  earth  acknowl- 
edge by  their  echoes  to  be  indeed — a guffaw !” 

Cowper  could  “lie  awake  half  the  night  in 
convulsions  of  laughter”  at  the  story  of  John  Gil- 
pin, which  Lady  Austen  had  that  evening  related 
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to  him  at  Olney  with  a vivacity  and  archness  all 
her  own. 

Luttrell  thus  depicts  a crabbed  crew : 

“No  smile  is  on  their  lips,  no  word 
Of  cheerful  sound  among  them  heard, 

As  if  all  virtue  lay  in  gravity. 

And  smiles  were  symptoms  of  depravity.” 

Rigid  repressers  and  reprovers  of  laughter,  as 
in  itself  a thing  to  be  rigorously  and  vigorously, 
at  all  seasons  and  for  ail  reasons,  reproved  and 
repressed,  would  seem  to  have  based  their  system 
on  a literal  and  exclusive  reading  of  the  once  ut- 
tered w oe : “ Woe  unto  you  that  laugh  nowr,  for 
ye  shall  mourn  and  weep.”  Equally  they  would 
seem  to  have  never  read,  or  else  to  have  clean 
forgotten,  the  benediction  that  by  only  a few 
verses  precedes  that  woe : 44  Blessed  are  ye  that 
weep  now,  for  ye  shall  laugh.”  He  that  pro- 
nounced the  blessing  recognized,  therefore,  a time 
to  laugh,  and  recognized  it  as  the  good  time  com- 
ing, all  in  good  time  to  come. 


In  these  days,  when  the  temperance  question 
absorbs  so  much  of  public  attention,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  quote  the  saying  of  an  eccentric 
English  gentleman,  Sir  John  Delafield  Astley,  a 
candidate  for  Parliament,  at  a recent  meeting  of 
his  constituents.  A man  in  the  crowd  called  out, 
44  What  about  the  liquor  bill  ?” 

44  Well,”  said  Sir  John,  “mins  was  uncommon- 
ly high  last  year.  How  was  yours  f" 


Judge  Lindlet,  of  the  St.  Louis  Circuit  Court, 
like  many  another  good  judge,  is  fond  of  a quiet 
joke.  A raw  German  who  had  been  summoned 
for  jury  duty  desired  to  be  relieved,  giving  this 
reason : 44  Schudge,  I can  nich  goot  Inglish  onder- 
8tan\” 

Looking  over  the  crowded  bar,  his  eye  filled 
with  humor,  the  judge  replied : 44  Oh,  you  can  serve. 
You  won’t  have  to  understand  good  English  ; you 
won't  hear  any  such  here." 


Instead  of  indulging  in  language  that  polite 
people  regard  as  improper,  especially  when  goad- 
ed thereto  by  the  pangs  of  jealousy,  Mr.  Frederick 
Heller,  of  Eureka,  California,  inserts  a card  in  the 
Humboldt  Times , warning  off  all  suitors  for  the 
hand  of  the  lady  who  has  macerated  his  heart. 
Which  it  is  to  the  following  effect : 

WARNING  TO  IIUM  IT  ME  CONCERNT. 

Missis  Christine  Rossow,  wido  of  Gotfried  Rossow 
desised,  had  prommisaet  me,  to  go  in  the  bounds  of 
mattrimony  with  me.  From  anknoing  grounds  now, 
she  decline  to  fulfill  her  prommisses.  In  regard  to 
that  I heard  from  good  autorita,  that  znm  underhanded 
game  bin  plait  behint  my  bac,  from  zum  anprinclple 
fellos,  knoingly,  given  ray  prommieset  bride  bogey 
rides  and  promenading** ; probaly  der  is  were  the  rab- 
bit lais  in  the  pepper  ! nout  to  there  bennefit  I public- 
ly notefy  them  herewith,  keep  hands  of ! or  prossecu- 
tlon  in  lawofiie  way  will  follow.  I iutende  to  let  them 
not  impose  and  tramp  on  me. 

FrBDBBIOIC  HKLLKR. 

It  has  been  intimated  in  official  circles  that 
Mr.  Stoughton  is  quite  ready  to  retire  from  the 
Russian  mission,  having  had  a surfeit  of  the  very 
red  tape  of  diplomacy,  and  quite  enough  of  dwell- 
ing in  the  icy  regions  of  the  North.  In  Mr. 
Stoughton's  case  the  wonder  is  that  a gentleman 
of  fortune  and  culture  like  himself,  accustomed 
to  the  most  intellectual  society,  a giver  of  the  most 
recherche  dinners,  who  could  give  instructions  to 


culinary  artists,  such  as  are  so  felicitously  de- 
scribed by  Disraeli  in  the  first  chapter  of  Tancred, 
should  so  long  have  endured  absence  from  New 
York  for  the  temporary  edat  that  attaches  to  an 
ambassador.  It  is  a mystery  how  any  good  New 
York  man  could  live  in  Russia  or  parts  adjacent. 
Ross  Browne,  in  his  charming  book,  The  Land 
of  Thor , published  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  gives 
a ludicrously  exaggerated  account  of  his  experi- 
ences in  that  frigid  part  of  the  world  : 

In  the  due  course  of  a vagabond  life,  after  visiting 
Russia  and  Sweden,  I found  myself  one  day  on  the 
road  to  the  Dorre  Fjeld,  in  Norway.  I sat  io  a little 
cariole— an  old  peasant  behind.  The  scenery  was  sub- 
lime. Poetry  crept  over  my  inmost  soul.  The  old 
man  leaned  over  mid  said  somethin".  Great  heavens ! 
what  a combination  of  luxuries  I His  breath  smelled 
of  whiskey  and  tobacco.  I was  enchanted.  I turned 
and  gazed  fondly  and  affectionately  In  his  withered 
old  face.  Two  streams  of  rich  juice  coursed  down  his 
furrowed  chin.  His  leathery  and  wrinkled  month  was 
besmeared  with  the  precious  fluid  ; his  eyes  rolled  fool- 
ishly in  his  head;  ne  hung  on  to  the  cariole  with  a 
trembling  and  unsteady  hand  ; a delicious  odor  per- 
vaded the  entire  man.  I saw  that  he  was  a congenial 
soul,  cottoned  to  him  at  once,  grasped  him  by  the 
hand,  swore  he  was  the  first  civilized  human  being  I 
had  met  in  all  my  travels  through  Europe,  and  call- 
ed upon  him,  iu  the  name  of  the  great  American 
brotherhood  of  chewers,  to  pass  me  a bile  of  his  to- 
bacco. From  that  moment  we  were  the  best  of  friends. 
The  old  man  dived  into  the  depths  of  a greasy  pocket, 

f railed  out  a roll  of  black  pigtail,  and  wdth  joy  beam- 
ng  from  every  feature  saw  me  tear  from  it  a goodly 
monthful.  We  talked,  we  chewed,  we  spat,  welangli- 
ed  and  joked  ; we  forgot  all  the  discrepancies  of  age, 
nativity,  condition,  and  future  prospects— in  short,  we 
were  brothers  by  the  sublime  and  potent  freemasonry 
of  tobacco.  All  that  day  my  senses  were  entranced. 
I saw  nothing  but  familiar  faces,  gulches,  cafions,  bar- 
rooms, and  boozy  sta^e-drivers ; smelled  nothing  bnt 
whiskey  and  tobacco  in  every  flower  by  the  way-side ; 
aspired  to  nothing  bnt  Congress  and  the  suffrages  of 
my  fellow-citizens.  1 was  ouce  again  in  my  own,  my 
beloved  Californio. 

“ Snch  is  the  patriot’s  boast,  where’er  we  roam— 
His  first,  best  country  ever  is  at  home.” 

44  Dost  like  the  picture  ?”  Does  not  Mr.  Stough- 
ton yearn  for  a tread  upon  his  native  heath  ? 
True,  Ross  Browne  subsequently  became  a foreign 
minister ; but  in  China  they  use  opium  instead  of 
tobacco,  and  are  not  accustomed  to  that  “ wine  of 
the  country”  which  has  had  a certain  degree  of 
popularity  in  the  U.  S. 

Not  bad  for  An  infant  of  Illinois : 

44  One  day,”  writes  our  correspondent, 44 1 was 
compounding  a simple  cough  remedy  for  my  lit- 
tle three-year-old,  who  had  a severe  cold.  He 
stood  watching  the  process,  and  asked  if  it  was 
“ good.”  On  letting  him  taste,  he.  exclaimed : 
44  It's  awful  good,  mamma.  Let's  keep  it  all  for 
papa  P' 


Cuhioub  things  are  done  in  “meeting.”  Not 
long  ago  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  England  re- 
solved to  raise  the  sum  of  £200,000.  The  first 
meeting  was  held  soon  afterward,  when  the  sum 
of  £31,000  was  raised.  It  was  a humorous  sub- 
scription, for  one  gentleman  rose  and  said  he 
would  give  £1000  in  memory  of  his  sainted  moth- 
er ; another  said  he  would  give  £500  in  memory 
of  a dear  wife ; another  £50  in  honor  of  a be- 
loved sister ; and  for  a long  time  this  style  of  giv- 
ing went  on.  At  length  one  man  said  he  would 
give  £200  because  he  was  not  on  board  the  ill- 
fated  Princess  Alice.  This  became  immediately 
contagious,  for  shortly  after  a man  rose  and  vol- 
unteered £100  because  he  was  not  a shareholder 
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in  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank.  It  was  expected 
some  gentleman  would  give  £1000  because  he 
was  not  a member  of  the  opposition,  or  a British 
Afghan. 


During  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  the 
British  Archaeological  Society  held  in  Wisbech  in 
August  last,  the  following  epitaph  in  the  parish 
church  of  Croyland  Abbey  was  read  : 

Beneath  this  place  In  six  feet  In  length  against  ye 
Clarks  pew  lyeth  the  body  of  Mr  Abr*  Buly  he  died  y* 
8*  Jany  1704.  Also  y*  body  of  Mary  bis  wid : she  dyed 
y*  Slat  of  Mnv  1705.  Also  the  body  of  Abr*"  son  of  y# 
said  Ab“  <fc  Mary:  he  dyed  y*  18*  Jan  17W.  also  2: 
wfc  Dyed  in  there  Enfentry. 

Mans  life  is  like  unto  a winters  day 
Some  brake  there  fast  and  so  departs  away, 
Others  Btay  dinner  then  departs  full  fed 
The  longest  age  but  supps  & goes  to  bed, 

O reader  then  behold  and  see: 

As  wee  are  now  so  must  you  bee. 

Filled  with  things  witty  and  interesting  is  The 
Irish  Bar , just  published,  for  fifteen  cents,  as  No. 
82  of  the  44  Franklin  Square  Library.”  Vide  the 
following : 

The  late  George  Bennett,  crown  prosecutor  on 
the  Munster  Circuit,  raised  a laugh  at  a medical 
witness,  in  a case  of  death,  by  his  interrogation : 
“Well,  doctor,  you  attended  the  deceased  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And  he  died  accordingly  /” 

Barry  Yelverton,  who  in  1871  was  made  At- 
torney-General, was  at  a stag-hunt  in  Killarney 
with  his  friend  the  witty  Father  O'Leary.  A 
hunted  deer  fell  quite  exhausted  at  his  feet. 
u Dear  Mr.  Yelverton,”  exclaimed  Father  O’Leary, 
“what  wonderful  instinct  that  stag  possesses! 
He  comes  directly  to  you,  expecting  that  in  your 
official  capacity  you’ll  at  once  issue  a nolle  prosequi 
in  his  favor.” 

After  Curran  left  college  and  went  to  London 
to  study  for  the  bar  his  finances  were  very  low. 
A story  is  told  of  his  going  dinnerless  to  St. 
James’s  Park,  where,  sitting  hungry  on  a bench, 
he  began  whistling  an  Irish  tune.  An  elderly 
gentleman  paused  to  rest  on  the  same  seat,  and, 
struck  by  the  melancholy  look  of  the  youth,  in- 
quired how  he  came  to  be  sitting  there,  whistling 
an  Irish  tune,  when  other  people  were  at  their 
dinner.  Curran  replied  that  he  would  be  at  his 
dinner  too,  but  a trifling  matter — delay  in  remit- 
tances— obliged  him  to  dine  on  an  Irish  tune. 

Plunket  felt  dissatisfied  that  Bushe  retained 
the  office  of  Solicitor-General  after  he  himself  re- 
signed his  post  of  Attorney-General  in  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  Grenville  cabinet  Plunket  being 
absent  from  court  when  a cause  in  which  he  was 
counsel  was  called  on,  the  judge  inquired  of  Mr. 
Bushe  if  he  knew  what  detained  Mr.  Plunket 

Bushe  jocosely  replied : “ I suppose,  my  lord,  he 
is  cabinet-making.” 

When  Mr.  Plunket  appeared,  some  good-na- 
tured friend  told  him  of  Busbe’s  joke,  on  which 
Plunket  proudly  said,  “ I assure  your  lordship  I 
am  not  so  well  qualified  for  cabinet-making  as 
my  learned  friend.  I never  was  either  a turner  or 
a joiner^ 

Isaac  Burke  Bethel,  an  old  member  of  the  bar, 
was  ever  ready  to  accept  any  meals  he  could  get, 


or  take  any  fee  that  was  offered.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  engaged  in  a prosecution,  he  said,  very 
pompously,  “ I appear  for  the  crown,  my  lord.” 

“ Oftener  for  the  half  croum”  replied  a wit, 
who  knew  Bethel’s  line  of  practice. 

Harry  Deane  Grady  exercised  much  influence 
in  court  by  what  he  termed  41  his  jury  eye,”  which 
was  constantly  winking  at  the  jury  when  he  wish- 
ed them  especially  to  note  some  particular  an- 
swer from  an  adverse  witness.  Appearing  in 
court  one  morning  in  rather  depressed  spirits,  a 
sympathizing  friend  said,  44  Harry,  are  you  un- 
well ? You  are  not  as  lively  as  usual.  ” 

44  How  can  I be,  my  dear  fellow  ?” 

44  What’s  the  matter  with  you  ?” 

44  My  jury  eye  is  out  of  order”  was  the  reply. 

By  far  the  best  compilation  of  gems  of  ancient 
literature,  Oriental  and  classical,  is  that  recently 
published  in  a neat  duodecimo  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.  This  admirable  and  finely  illustrated 
w'ork  has  been  prepared  by  John  D.  Quackenbos, 
A.M.,  M.D.,  and  will  not  be  more  welcome  to  the 
student  than  to  the  general  reader.  Here  are  a 
few  passages  appropriate  to  the  Drawer : 

FROM  ZENOPIIANES. 

If  sheep  and  swine,  and  lions  strong,  and  all  the 
bovine  crew, 

Could  paint  with  cunning  hands,  and  do  what  clever 
mortals  do, 

Depend  upon  it,  every  pig,  with  snout  so  broad  and 
blunt. 

Would  make  a Jove  that,  like  himself,  would  thunder 
with  a grunt ; 

And  every  lion’s  god  would  roar,  and  every  bull's 
would  bellow, 

And  every  sheen’s  would  baa,  and  every  beast  his 
worshipped  fellow 

Wonld  find  In  some  immortal  form,  and  naught  exist 
divine 

But  had  the  gait  of  lion,  sheep,  or  ox,  or  grunting 
swine. 

Homer  and  Hesiod,  whom  we  own  great  doctors  of 
theology. 

Said  many  things  of  blissful  gods  that  cry  for  large 
apology— 

That  they  may  cheat,  and  rail,  and  lie,  and  give  the 
rein  to  passion, 

Which  were  a crime  in  men  who  tread  the  dust  in 
mortal  fashion. 

The  maxim,  “Know  thyself,"  does  not  suffice; 

Know  others!  know  them  well— that’s  my  advice. 


Abel  Curran,  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  was  su- 
perfluously happy — he  married  a young  lady,  then 
her  sister,  and  then  their  mother.  On  his  tomb- 
stone this  touching  epitaph  appears : 

Here  lies  Abel  Cnrrnn,  aged  forty-two, 

A native  farmer  of  Kalamazoo. 

Pray  stop  and  read,  for  pity’s  sake : 

Ho  unto  himself  did  three  wives  take. 

The  first  one  died— how  much  he  missed  her! 
Consoled  himself,  and  wed  her  sister. 

And  then  she  died,  followed  by  her  brother, 
And  Abel  thonght  he’d  try  the  mother. 

She  now  survives — may  her  tribe  increase! — 

He  lived  happily,  and  died  in  peace. 


We  are  frequently  indebted  to  our  friend  Col- 
onel Yard,  of  the  Monmouth  Democrat , for  anec- 
dotes illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  peculiar 
people  who  live  in  New  Jersey.  He  scuds  us 
this : 

The  Hon.  G.  T tells  a good  story  of  a slow 

railroad  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  He 
says  he  went  there  gunning,  and  caine  to  a short 
line  of  road  on  which  was  run  a single  car,  the 
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forward  end  of  which  was  partitioned  off  for 
baggage.  He  took  his  dog  in  the  car  with  him 
and  put  him  tinder  the  seat.  Presently  the  con- 
ductor came  along,  arid  insisted  that  the  dog 
should  go  into  the  baggage- room,  which,  after 
Borne  altere-atioo,  was  done;  but  here  the  bag- 
gage-master demanded  a fee  of  fifty  cents,  which 
was  denounced  as  a “ swindle/1  a u put-up  job'1 
between  the  conductor  and  the  baggage-master, 
and  that  sooner  than  pay  it  he  would  tie  the  dog 
to  the  train  and  let  him  M work  his  passage.” 
The  conductor  assented,  and  the  dog  was  hitched 

to  the  rear  of  the  train.  The  dog — so  T says 

— kept  along  easily  with  the  trait),  hut  the  conduct- 
or began  to  get,  uneasy,  making  frequent  trips  to 
the  engineer,  urging  him  to  increase  the  speed  of 
the  train,  and  back  again  to  watch  the  effect, 
upon  the  dog.  The  latter  began  to  show  signs 
of  fatigue,  but  after  a while  caught  his  “ second 
wind,”  and  was  keeping  along  as  before.  The 
conductor  now  ordered  the  engineer  to  heave  all 
the  coal  into  the  furnace  and  stir  up  the  fire, 
which  being  done,  the  speed  was  perceptibly  in- 
creased. The  conductor  again  went  to  the  rear 
of  the  car  to  observe  the  effect,  but  the  dog  had 
disappeared,  whereupon  he  triumphantly  called 

T 's  attention  to  the  fact.  The  latter,  after 

taking  a glance  at  the  situation,  quietly  pointed 


to  a crack  in  the  floor  of  the  ear, w and  there.” 
says  be, 44  was  the  dog,  comfortably  trotting  along 
under  the  car,  and  licking  the  grease  from  one  of 


the  axle  boxes  /” 

Which  is  a very  good  story. 

Qcite  as  good,  but  in  a little  different  vein,  is 
one  told  by  our  contemporary  of  the  Louisville 
Omrier-Joontaf,  of  a venerable  colored  gemman. 
Old  Ike,  who  met  another  darky  with  a carpet- 
bag: “Whnr  is  you  gwine  to  now,  Ebencr.er y” 

41  Dis  town  is  too  dull  fo’  me.  Uncle  Ike,  on' 
Fa  gwine  fo’  to  take  der  train.” 

44  Jess  so.  Is  you  gwine  froo  on  de  ke-ars?” 

“ Dat  ’pends,  tinc-lo  Ike,  on  de  weakness  of  de 
bridges  an1  de  t resales.  Ef  one  o’  dem  gits  tired 
hoi’ in1  itself  up  in  de  cold  wedder  jess  a Wait  de 
time  tie  ke-ars  Fs  on  comes  along,  den  I'm  gwine 
froof 

*'*  Well,  ray  boy,  you  take  my  advice,  an’  set  on 
de  tail  gate  o1  dat  nr  train  o1  ke-ars,  an1  de  uiinnit 
you  heali  dat  slowcombter  gin  a yell,  an1  heah 
soraftfin  crack,  yott  f row  yer  kettfpet*  sack  an* 
jump ; kaze  I bin  d&r  twice.  Do  fus  time  de  ke-ar 
fro  wed  me,  an*  de  las’  lime  I fo'got  fo’  ter  jump, 
an1  I nebber  did  wake  tip,  boy,  on  tel  som«?  white 
folks  fate!)  me  a pint  o’  corn  oil  and  fruwed  it 
inter  me.  You  jump.  S — o — lung  /” 
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fine  modem  imniumeut  to  those  wiio  fell  un- 
der their  lead. 

In  st  chapel  ad  joining  the  church,  funiicl  - 
cd  by  Ferdinand  II.,  Count  of  Tyrol,  arc  his 
gr  uve  ami  that  of  his  wile,  Philippine  Welser. 


t crest  to  this  small  churcli  which  distinguish- 
es 1 1 in  a very  marked  way  from  all  others. 
Without  this  imnh  nml  its  accessories  the 
church  would  still  be memorable  as  being  the 
burial-place  of  the  great  Tyrolean  patriot 


A.NOKKAH  UOKCK. 


Andrea « Heifer,  who  rose  front  the  position 
of  a village  innkeeper  (always  a position  of 
distinction  in  no  tig  Tyrolean  peasants)  to  he 
a patriot  leader  in  the  uprising  against  the 
Bavarian*.  He  was  to  Tyrol  what  Gari- 
baldi h ('u»  been  to  Italy.  His  house  in  the 
Passeier  Thai  is  a chief  historic  centre  of 
t be  country,  and  the  rooms  in  which  he  slept 
during  his  ea in pidgin*  possess  a similar  inter- 
est for  the  people  to  that,  of  those  in  which 
Washington  slept  in  his  campaign  through 
New  England.  His  portrait  in  the  museum 
at  Innsbruck  represent*  a sturdy  Teutonic 
countryman,  gorgeous  with  the  embroidery 
and  green  and  red  of  the  costume  of  his 
valley.  The  engraving  here  given  j*  after 
the  miniature  which  i«  considered  the  moat 
faithful  likeness.  Here,  too.  are  tablet* 
coin memora ting  the  death  of  IiofVr’s  com- 
rades Haapinger  and  ^peekbacher,  and  a 


The  central  figure  about  which  the  inter- 
est of  this  region  most  gathers  is  that  of 
this  beautiful  daughter  of  an  Augsburg  mer- 
chant, who  made  here  her  cherished  home, 
and  whose  virtue*  and  gentle  character  no 
less  than  her  beauty  so  fixed  her  memory 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  that  she  is  as 
real  a person  age  to  them  now  a*  when  she 
lived  among  them  three  hundred  years  ago, 
and  who  has  rescued  her  worthy  husband 
from  the  oblivion  which,  in  much  less  than 
three  centuries,  so  few  escape.  Their  cas- 
tle, Amras,  stands  on  a superb  hill  an  hour's 
drive  from  the  town 


with  a view  reaching 
from  tile  highlands  of  Bavaria  to  the  lofty 
peaks  of  the  Upper  inn,  ami  stretching 


ririLii‘i*i.wK  vvmi.t»K«,  oou ok  tyuoi~ 


It  is  not  t Ii t*  least  grind  Ihing  about  Inns- 
bruck flint  it*  surroundings  afford  most 
charming  walks  ami  drives.  We  drove  tme 
afternoon  up  t be  zigzag  course  of  t be  great 
Brenner  highway*  climbing  always,  but  al- 
ways gently,  up  I lie  valley  of  the  Sill,  inside 
more  interesting  now  by  tin*  retoarkttble 
construction  of  the  Brenner  Hallway.  whose 
cuttings  anil  tunnels  and  arches  and  rue 
hankmenf.x,  seen  fnmi  the  opposite  height*, 
look  like  toy  marvels  of  Lilliputian  rugi- 
peers.  8neh  a combi  nation  of  rich  hUj-side., 
wooded  slope,  deep  gorge,  rushing  glacial 
river,  rocky  mountain-top,  and  peaceful  situ- 
lit  beauty  is  rarely  seen.  Closing  the  view 
before  us,  and  rising  like  n barrier  against 
tiio  apparent  trend  of  the  valley, stands  the 
great  pointed  peak  of  the  Serb**.  Leav  ing 
the  road  and  climbing  a short,  steep  cart 
path,  we  come  suddenly  upon  the  deep  and 
steep-sided  Stilbaier  Thai,  at  whose  head, 
lapping  over  the  edge  of  a great  mountain- 
top,  bangs  the  eternal  Siubaior  Glacier* 
This  is  file  very  heart  of  the  niountiHiiis— 
a valley  scored  deep  among  their  highest 
peaks,  The  group  by  which  it  is  surround- 
ed carries  no  fewer  than  eighty  glaciers, 


its  artistic  collection,  formed  by  Ferdinand, 
as  well  as  the  best  portrait  of  its  beautiful 
mistress,  has  been  removed  to  the  Imperial 
Museum  fit  Vienna.  If  is  still,  however, 
rich  in  objects  of  great  interest,  having  a 
tine  collection  of  armor  uml  anus,  and  the 
best  of  the  furniture  of  IMhjippinek*  apart- 
ments. Among  these  are  rare  cabinets,  or 
guns,  spinets,  and  writing  - tables  of  the 
choicest,  workmanship  ami  of  extravagant 
cost.  In  many  of  the  rooms  the  line  did 
carved  four  peters  are  si  ill  sraudiug,  ami 
the  countess’s  bedroom  is  still  furnished  as 
when  sb»*  used  it.  including  the  cradle  in 
which  her  babies  were  rocked.  The.  collec- 
tion of  portraits  is  of  great  interest,  among 
them  one  of  Philippine  Weiner  at  fifty -two, 
still  beautiful,  and  a late  portrait  of  Maria 
Theresa  in  her  widow's  dress.  Most  of  the 
rooms  were  heated  with  highly  ornamented 
terra-cot  I a stove*?,  Even  in  these  minor  de- 
tails tin*  profuse  expenditure,  w Inch  is  ev- 
ery where  noticeable,  is  conspicuous.  The 
w hole  rustle  is  beautifully  main fn fried,  and 
one  needs  to  be  told,  so  rich  is  if  Still,  for  the 
rime  when  it  was  occupied*  that  its  chief 
treasures  have  beep  taken  auu\. 
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ami  t 1r*  beautiful  eoHevtion  of  photographs 
which  lira  oji t« T|iri#iii.'g  camera  U:^  brought 
from  all  quarters  of  tha  hunt,  -"HilcMiau- 
*11#”  dr  ornamental  Womb 

enrviu#,  is  nowhere  more  artistic  than  in 
this  part  of  Tyrol,  ami  Lute r Ij&rge r\  extiib- 
ifa  at  Phifadclplihi  am!  at  Paris  gj£ve  evi- 
dence of  tlie  great  exci  lieiico  Jmro  attaimal. 
The  relief  carving  of  Tyrolean  character 
scenes  are  incomparably  tine.  To  a stranger 
tin*  best  thing  about  the  simp  is  Mr.  ITit^r- 


turn  (Innsbruck  is  nearly  *2fX)0  feet  above 
the  sea).  Its  interval  for  miles  is  almost 
exclusively  occupied  with  broad  iieldg  of 
Indian  torn,  giving  it  a home-like  air  to  the 
American  eye. 

A good  idea  of  the  charaoteriNtin;  of  the 
country  ami  the  people  of  North  Tyrol  is 
given  by  (irohman  its  bis  Tyrol  ami  the  Tyr- 
olefu\  from  which  one  may  gather  informa- 
tion eon  corning  the  winter  climate  and  oc~ 
ctipaT  ions  tin  known  to  those  who  only  make 


MAI.I  V HUUCbA  6TBA8bt^  l A .SOltUlOK. 


bergey  himself.  lie  speak*  English  perfect- 
ly, ami  is  a man  of  tin?  quickest  inti  lligemaq 
and  learned  in  Tyrolean  matters.  \\V  found 
liim  always  ready,  without  the  hast  refer- 
ence to  his  interest  in  us  as  customers,  to 
give  us  the  fullest  information  and  advice *. 

The  valley  of  the  Inn  above  Innsbruck — 
the  Ohm  inn  Thai — lies  out  of  the  route  of 
ordinary  travel,  the  Brenner  road  striking 
off  to  the  left  and  winding  up  tin*  wild  Sill 
Thai.  The  upper  valley  presents  the  same 
general  character  as  that  below  the  city, 
save  that  its  monnlaiiis  are  drawn  closer 
together,  and  its  bed,  rising  higher  and  high- 
er, motes  nearer  to  their  summits.  It  is  es- 
sentially a part  of  this  0 Val  Deliciosaf’  fer- 
tile, populous, busy,  and  cheerful.  Tells. one 
of  ir*  eoirside table  villages,  is  a charming 
example  of  the  larger  valley  centres.  In 
os  remoteness  it  promise*  to  veinam  forever 
niiConacious  of  the  march  of  more  modern 
improvement. 

The  summer  heats  of  the  Inn  Thai  are  far 
greater  and  more  persistent  than  would  be 
supposed  from  its  position  on  the  tiortlvcrn 
slope  of  the  Alps  and  it*  considerable  t\l  me 


only  gnat*.  U\\&  i'VHt  they  not  t iny 

where.  C-ilf!  »M  1ru«tcfl  !i»  g£t!|£**  '*11 

y : them,  and  the  hay  for  flu*  tugger  rut- 
fie  Has  t*»  he  rut  ami  gatlmivd  liy  (lie 
, 1 hand  of  wn»i/ 

•'  I have  mf^elf  ben) , in  walking 
aimm^  the  hills,  Jilt-U* ..floret*,  of  gri*** 
piled  against  (he  upper  side  of  pro- 
tecting free*,  whore  it  had  been  brought 
in  armful*  when  cut  by  the  spikt*  shod 
mower.  The  hay-makers  gather  their  lit- 
tle crops  here  and  there  on  the  stoop  grjiss- 
patehe*.  almost  at  the  limit  of  vegetation, 
pack  it  in  nets  <>r  in  sheet*,  and  bring  it  on 
their  shoulders  down  the  steep  and  dan- 
gerous paths.  My  earlier  idea  of  an  “ alp" 
was  that  of  a level  plateau  at  the  top  of 
the  lower  mountain*.  Alps  w hich  are  even 
nearly  level  are  very  rare,  especially  among 
file  higher  elevation*.  Generally  they  are 
so  steep,  so  broken,  and  sou  (accessible  that 
one  wonders  how  cattle  are  got  to  them, 
and  how  they  can  he  trusted  to  graze  over 
them.  These  tilpa  are  hounded  fry  no  fem  es, 
ami  it  must  he  mi  anxious  task  for  those 
who  have  the.  Herds  in  charge  to  get  them 
safely  together  at,  milking-time.  Each  an- 
imat wears  its  hdl,  not  the  hollow-sounding 
dull  cow-hell  with  w hich  we  are  familiar, 
hut  musical  in  tone,  and  heart!  for  a much 
greater  distance.  The  alpine  hut  and  the 
Sennerin,  or  dairy  -mail!,  who  spends  the 
whole  hu miner  in  nearly  solitary  attention 
to  her  arduous  duties,  are  not  altogether 
w hat  one**  imagination  might  depict.  She 


The  persistence  with  which  humanity  at- 
taches itself  to  fertile  land  w ithout  regard 
to  danger  is  illustrated  elsew  here  t han  here. 
The  peasant*  on  the  slopes  of  Vesuvius  push 
their  cultivation  and  plant  their  homes  in 
the  very  track  of  a possible  lava  stream, 
and,  all  the  world  over,  facility  for  obtaining 
a livelihood  blind*  the  cultivator  to  all  risks. 
Grohman  says  " **  In  the  Wif d-endmuau, North 
Tyrol,  not  a few  of  the  house*  are  built  on 
ttuch  steep  slope*  that  a heavy  chain  has 
to  he  laid  round  the  house*  and  fastened  to 
some  firm  object  .--a  large  tree  or  bowlder 

of  rock  higher  up In  one  village  off  the 

Poster  Thai,  and  in  two  others  off  the  Oher- 
imt  Thai,  many  of  the  villagers  come  to 
church  with  erampoons  on  their  feet,  the 
terrible  steep  slope*  on  which  their  huts 
are  built,  somewhat  like  n swallow  's  nest  on 
a wall,  tv.iuiring  this  precautionary  riieas- 
ure  ..  Jn  Moo*— a village  not  very  far  from 
the  Brenner,  having  a population  of  eight 
hundred  inhabitants — none  than  three  hun- 
dred men  and  women  have  been  killed  since 
175$  by  fall*  from  the  incredibly  steep  slopes 
upon  which  the  pasturages  of  this  village 
are  situated.  80  steep  are  they,  iu  fact,  that 
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the  middle  liners  and  twisting  for  the  mas- 
hay,  even  at  the  risk  of  I lit*  joint)  are  still 
eonimoiv&nd  are  watched  l»y  comrades 
the  same  interest  which  attaches  to  a cock- 
tight  *»r  a dog-fight  in  England.  Among  a 
people  whose  life  makes  physical  endurance 
n cardinal  virtue,  these  trials  of  strength  and 
of  the  ability  to  endure  pain  are  regarded 
as  tests  of  manliness,  and  even  the  women 
who  witness  them  applaud  their  most  bru- 
ta I man i festnt ions. 

There  are  few  railways  more  interesting 
to  a traveller  familiar  with  the  eoimtrne- 
t Ion  of  puhlie  works  than  that  w hich  cross- 
es the  Brenner  Pass  from  Innsbruck  to  B<»t- 
zcn.  It  is  nearly  eighty  miles  long,  and  was 
built  in  four  years.  The  natural  difficul- 
ties were  even  greater  than  those  of  the 
Smnncring*  or  of  the  Apen nine  road  from 


near  Gossensass  both  of  the  months  are  in 
sight  from  the  car  windows  at  the  same 
time.  The  scenery  traversed  throughout 
the  whole  distance  is  of  the  w ildest  and  most 
roman  tie  elmmeter,  and  as  the  road  follows 
the  course  of  the  old  highway  betw  een  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  it  is  full  of  historic  inter- 
est from  the  repeated  and  stoutly  eontesfed 
Struggles  for  its  possession  from  the  time 
of  the  Homans  down  to  that  of  Andreas 
Hofer.  Old  castles  and  monasteries,  some 
in  ruins,  some  still  occupied  by  private 
families,  some  tunned  to  Stadthauses  and 
some  to  breweries,  give  that  marked  differ- 
cnee  which  always  exists  between  Europe- 
an scenery  and  our  own.  After  crossing  the 
Brenner  the  comae  of  the  road  strikes  the 
valley  of  a little  brook  which  gathers  re-en- 
forcements as  it  goes,  und  becomes  a roaring 
river— the  Eisucb— - long  before  it  fulls  into 
the  Adige  at  Botzeu.  Botzen  lies  tfcOtt  feet 
below  tin*  summit  of  the  pass,  deep  down 
between  the  red  porphyry  cliff*  by  which 
its  plain  is  bordered,  and  in  the  luxuriant 


Pistoja  to  Bologna.  Within  a distance  of 
little  more  than  twenty  miles  it  makes  an 
ascent  of  2f;00  feet,  with  a nearly  uniform 
gradient  of  l in  40.  Its  escarpments  and 
cm  bap  k incuts  are  prodigious,  aud  their  pro- 
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climate  of  North  Italy.  The  hi  11 -sides  and 
the  valley  are  covered  with  abundant  \ iocs, 
grown  on  thickly  covered  sloping  trellises, 
and  slow-turning  wheels  of  Egyptian  device 
lift  up  the  w ater  of  the  Eisaeh  to  irrigate 
the  grass  that  grows  beneath  them. 

As  Innsbruck  is  the  metropolis  of  North 
Tyrol,  so  is  Botzen  that  of  South  Tyrol. 
But  what  a suffocating,  close.  stuffy,  foul- 
smelling  metropolis  it  is!  It  has  the  ered- 


tection  against  the  wash  of  the  mountain- 
side is  admirably  provided  for.  At  one  point 
where  the  banks  of  tbe  Sill  afforded  un  in- 
secure foundation  for  the  abutments  of  a 
bridge,  the  river  itself  was  turned  by  a tun- 
nel through  the  rock,  the  old  bed  being 
eroa&ed  on  an  embankment.  The  road  pass- 
es through  twenty-two  tunnels,  the  longest 
of  them  27c 0 feet.  Several  of  these  tunnels 
are  built  on  considerable,  curves,  and  of  one 
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where  friendly  dogss  assisted  at  our  meal, 
ami  made  themselves  and  us  mud*  at  home. 
The  fare  was  unusually  good,  and  I had  the 
curiosity  to  make  a memorandum  of  our 
menu  and  of  our  bill,  which  is  as  follows  (for 
two  persons) : 

out  or  Wf.  with  c£C  * Cf-W 

IVtntoc*.  jaftife*  — . . 0.m3 

Mi»cnwi  « noOkem* o.m:* 

8/Uu<k  wUS  cliev*t: : ...  0.1  tJi 

Onu-lofm  mix  cpiiflhiit* 0. 1 1 *2 

Tyrol  r«*U  wino  bottliO.  *>.120 

One  cup  of  coffee  With  milk ..  .. (f<U6 

One  rup  of  Mack  coftoe 0.00$ 

One  cigar, , . oJfrJW 

I Vo  to  waiter iUift 

Making  a total  of  one  dollar,  live  cents,  and 
i lime  mills. 

Ilirtitdt  has  a church  of  somewhat  rde- 
bra ted  lxuiuty,  and  t he  piazza  commands  a 
glorious  view  of  the  high-perched  Kosengnv- 
Hmf  due  of  the  most  characterist  ic  groups  of 
the  whole  dolomite  formation,  more  com- 
pletely a collect  ion  of  graud  “ pim»ade$M 
than  any  other  that  we  have  seen.  The 
view  of  this  followed  ns  well  out  on  the  road 
Inward  Me  ran,  through  the  broad  ami  fet- 


it  of  having  been  founded  by  the  Romans, 
and  its  business  streets  are  bordered  by  the 
heavy  nud  gloomy  arcades  common  to  hot 
climates.  Matjy  have  spoken  of  it  ns  it 
charming  town ; but  in  out*  repeated  expe- 
riences we  have  found  ourselves  assailed  by 
such  indescribable  odors  ami  oppressed  by 
such  an  absence  of  light  urn!  cheerfulness 
that  we  have  come  to  regard  it.  rather  ns  a 
necessary  stopping-place  on  the  road  to 
other  points.  Whence  its  smells  conic — its 
street  smells,  I mean  ; the  source  of  its  house 
smells  is  too  obvious  to  be,  doubted— 1 have 
never  been  able  to  discover;  for  Hot/.eu  is 
essentially  a city  of  dean  streets.  It  is  well 
supplied  with  fountains  of  dear  water,  ami 
the  turbid  tide  of  the  Adige  semis  a copious 
and  rapid  How  through  all  its  streets.  This 
latter  runs  through  covered  gutters  with 
openings  at  frequent  intervals,  where  worn* 
on  kneel  over  their  wash-boards  ns  at  a 
brook-side,  lr  was  a stifling  hot  night  when 
we  arrived,  and  we  supped  in  the  open  air 
in  front  of  a restaurant.  The  broad  side- 
walk was  already  tilled  with  guests,  and  our 
table  was  set  out  in  the  open  roadway. 
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of  the  neighborhood  y«  that  if  Wll*  Muty 
erect,  and  lum  taken  ft*  itielina?  ion  from  a 
settlement  of  the  foundation,  which  rests  in 
tile  hHu viiil  deposit  of  the  valley,  and  is 
often  deeply  submerged  by  the  lluodu  of  the 
Adige. 


tih*  Adige  Valley,  luxuriaut  with  tig-trees 
and  vines,  with  olives,  trill  cypresses,  and  all 
the  eharae (eristic  vegetation  of  the  South, 
walled  in  and  sheltered  on  both  sides  by 
grand  porphyry mountains, high  upon  whose 
slopes  the  hardy  cultivators  of  it*  rich  soil 
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have  pfeultul  theVi 
farm  hnu*ei»  and 
their  ha  in  I*  1>\  We 
were  *KU  in  Tyrol. 

near  Km  ea*l|ef  indeed,  w hh  h gave  its  uiuu# 
to  the  romdrv.hiJi  in  the  tie best  valh  V*  of 
Lombardy  and  Venuthi  we  could  if  v* t have 
been  surrounded  by  a landscape  of  more 
thoroughly  Souther^  aspect. 

The  noble*  and  the  monks  of  the  olden  time 
knew  will  how  to  select  the  most  beautiful 
ami  commanding  sites  for  their  habitations, 
ami  the  high  hill-sides  of  the  Adige  Valley 
are  as  rich  as  the  hanks  of  the  Bhinc?  with 
the  ruins  of  their  castles  and  their  nxiuns- 
tcries.  At  Terkih,  an  hour’s  drive  from  Bot- 
zen,  the  village  eliureh  has  a conspicuous 
leaning  tower,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
the  architect  of  the  tower  of  f’isa,  who  is 
claimed  by  the  Tyrolese  as  a countryman. 
If  the  tower  of  Pisa  is  no  more  successful  in 
its  architectural  etfeel  than  the  tower  of 
Terlan,  ifc  is  a shabby  builder*  trick,  with- 
out beauty  and  without  special  interest. 
The  Terlan  tower  is  a vety  large  one.  and  is 
inclined  at  an  awkward  and  uncomfortable 
angle;  but  its  centre  of  gravity  falls  well 
within  its  base,  and  no  especial  skill  wit* 
needed  in  its  construction.  The  tradition 
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The  Li uspii nner  horse  seems  to  be  miao 
quaiufed  with  oafs,  hut  he  takes  his  hay  at 
very  short  st  ages  of  his  journey.  *f  Lisa/? 
our  comfortable  hay  mare,  was  hauled  up 
at  the  tumble-down  little  in o of  a tumble- 
down  huh*  viHoge,. anioiig  the  \incs  and 
olives,  for  her  habit  rial  refreshment.  We 
found  the  interior  eoinfiotabh*  and  clean, 
and  the  Teilam  r wine  delicate  and  good. 
The  gradation*  of  rank  among  the  working 
people  always  struck  us  us  curious.  The 
peasant  drivers  of  our  humble  drags  seemed 
never  to  perform  the  office  of  groom.  The 
stabhsboy  of  the  Gas!  bans  always  taken 
charge  of  the  feeding  and  watering,  the 
driver  meanwhile  taking  his  quarter  liter 
of  red  wine,  and  tipping  the  hostler  with  a 
petty  fee,  like  a gentleman.  As  the  after- 
noon wore  ou,  our  wrinkled  and  antiquated 
Jehu  grew  communicative.  He  was  proud 
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of  his  age  (seventy-two),  and  lie  needed  lit- 
tle encouragement  to  wander  back  to  the 
old  days  before  the  time  of  railroads,  when 
be  rode  postilion  with  the  diligences  over 
the  great  post  routes.  Of  all  the  hard-rid- 
ing company  to  which  he  had  belonged,  he 
alone  is  left.  He  seemed  to  regard  himself 
as  the  sole  remaining  monument  of  a period 
that  has  gone  never  to  return.  The  present 
with  its  swift  travel  and  frequent  changes 
had  no  interest  for  him.  He  was  a dreamy 
old  Rip  Van  Winkle,  with  whom  the  inter- 
est of  life  lay  only  in  the  past,  until,  we 
being  discharged,  and  a return  freight  from 
Meran  being  in  order,  the  present,  with  its 
daily  bread,  came  bravely  to  the  front. 

Few  places  along  the  southern  slope  of 
the  Alpine  range  have  such  a reputation, 
and  few  deserve  it  so  well,  as  the  beautiful 
health-resort  of  Meran.  It  lies  at  the  north 
side  of  the  broad  valley  of  the  Adige,  close 
under  the  shelter  of  the  mountains,  and 
where  a bend  of  the  valley  carries  the  pro- 
tection well  around  toward  the  west  and 
east.  Its  draw' back  to  those  in  robust 
health  lies  in  the  prominence  every  where 
given  to  its  restorative  characteristics.  It 
is  emphatically  and  conspicuously  a 44  Kur- 
ort”— a resort  for  invalids.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  of  the  appliances  for  the  com- 
fort and  entertainment  of  the  sick  are  of  a 
sort  to  increase  the  attractions  for  the  well. 
Through  the  town  runs  the  very  swift  and 
copious  torrent  of  the  Passeier,  the  banks 
of  which  are  pleasantly  laid  out — the  sunny 
side  as  a winter  promenade  with  sheltered 
basking  places,  and  the  shady  side  (the 
summer  promenade)  with  cool  retreats  and 
rustic  seats  under  the  cover  of  dense  trees 
and  immediately  over  the  rapids.  By  mu- 
nicipal regulation  every  guest,  whether  a 
Ear  subject  or  not,  must  contribute  his 
weekly  fee  for  the  support  of  the  Kursaal, 
the  reading-room,  the  brass-band,  etc.  He 
enjoys  them  all  the  more  perhaps  for  his 
sound  condition. 

No  community  of  Yankees  could  have 
turned  the  whims  and  fantasies  of  invalids 
to  better  account  than  have  the  physicians 
and  the  lodging-house  keepers  of  Meran. 
They  seem  to  have  left  no  curative  stone 
unturned.  The  grape  cure,  the  whey  cure, 
the  cow-milk  cure,  the  sheep-milk  cure,  wa- 
ter cure,  pneumatic  cure,  and  every  thing 
which  may  tickle  the  fancy  of  a malade 
i mag  in  aitr  is  worked  up  to  its  last  pitch; 
and  if  faith  in  means  is  equal  to  the  abun- 
dant and  various  healing  provision,  Meran 
must  be  a sick  man’s  very  paradise.  It 
may,  indeed,  well  be  that  without  any  of 
these  artificial  accompaniments,  for  its  pure 
mountain  air,  its  great  freedom  from  wind 
and  dust,  and  its  most  equable  climate  (save 
in  the  heat  of  summer),  must  combine  with 
its  abundant  vegetation  and  its  most  charm- 
ing landscape  to  stimulate  nature  to  her 


own  best  restorative  processes.  Whatever 
may  be  its  effect  upon  the  sick,  I can  vouch 
most  heartily  for  its  value  to  the  well,  for 
in  fewr  places  have  I found  myself  so  incited 
to  the  best  mental  and  bodily  effort  as  here 
— not  the  stimulus  and  excitement  of  the 
higher,  crisper  mountain  air,  where  one  may 
be  led  to  tax  life’s  powers  inordinately,  but 
a wholesome  feeling  of  energy  which  fits  a 
man  for  his  best  and  steadiest  work.  And 
not  work  only,  for  nowhere  else  does  solid 
and  uninterrupted  idleness,  the  dolce  far 
niente  of  able-bodied  and  vigorous  manhood, 
come  so  natural  and  leave  so  little  regret. 
It  seems  as  though  time  spent  in  the  purest 
loafing  here  were  really  time  gained  in  one's 
life  aud  memory. 

There  is  no  rose  without  its  thorn.  Me- 
ran, the  charming,  the  sunny,  the  serene, 
the  health-giving,  the  life-cheering  Meran, 
has  a skeleton  in  its  closet — a skeleton  whose 
dry  bones  rattle  and  send  a shudder  through 
the  nerves,  through  the  very  marrow,  even 
of  its  most  robust  visitors.  How  much  more 
must  it  affect  those  who  are  already  un- 
strung by  real  illness,  or,  still  worse,  by  fan- 
cied invalidism!  The  deep  sleep  which  its 
pure  fresh  air  so  fosters  is  broken  as  with 
the  very  falling  of  the  heavens.  The  tran- 
quil reverie  to  which  its  soft  acacia  shade 
invites  the  happy  soul  is  crushed  as  with 
the  angry  voice  of  devils.  The  idle  saunter 
beside  its  noisy,  tumbling  Passeier  Bach,  the 
complete  absence  of  thought  to  which  the 
most  active  mind  is  wooed  by  its  ceaseless 
swirl  is  changed  to  torture  as  with  the  sud- 
den crashing  of  the  very  ear-drums.  In  the 
still  sweet  hour  of  the  night  and  in  the 
broad  light  of  serene  day  it  comes,  all  un- 
awares aud  unexpected,  and  grinds  the  very 
soul  with  its  harsh  turmoil.  The  enterpris- 
ing doctors  and  landlords,  and  the  munici- 
pality itself,  may  do  their  bravest  and  best 
to  make  their  town  a haven  of  health  and 
rest:  the  priests,  whose  hand  seems  turned 
against  all  mankind,  hold  the  instrument 
of  torture  with  a firm  grasp,  and  turn  it  re- 
morselessly in  every  suffering  breast.  By 
day  and  by  night,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  and  without  rhyme  or  reason,  the 
44  harsh  iron  clangor  of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,” 
leaves  no  rest  for  body  or  soul,  and  makes 
life  here,  where  all  else  is  calm  and  quiet  and 
peaceful,  a constant  alternation  of  delight 
and  misery.  Indolence,  reverie,  sleep,  and 
all  tranquillity  are  hour  by  hour  jarred  aud 
broken  by  a senseless  jangle  of  brazen  noise, 
as  church  tower  after  church  tow  er  takes  up 
the  oft-repeated  alarm,  and  sends  its  fiend- 
ish vibrations  through  every  unaccustomed 
brain. 

In  all  parts  of  Tyrol  the  common  people 
adhere  to  their  native  characteristics,  lit- 
tle influenced  by  any  tide  of  foreign  travel 
that  may  flow  past  them.  Nowhere  else  is 
this  more  true  than  at  Meran.  The  streets 
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are  hy  no  means  rare*  The  grape  is  t he  most 
conspicuous  crop,  and  very  fair  red  wine  is 
abundant,  and  cheap.  Here,  as  in  most  of 
Northern  Italy,  the  vines  are  grown  on  trel- 
lises, forming,  with  their  thick  foliage,  what 
may  host  he  described  as  a series  of  “lean- 
to”  roofs,  faring  toward  the  *nn,  and  sup- 
ported hy  substantial  timber  at  a height 
which  makes  if  pnAstlde  to  cultivate  Indian 
corn  under  them.  Excepting  a strip  a few 
feet  wide  along  the  rows  of  vines  which  ivs 
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which  it  has  been  cut.  Standing  sentinel 
over  this  valley  is  the  high  sharp  protile  of 
t lie  Mendel  Spitz.  To  t lie  right,  far  below, 
is  the  tumbling  white  torrent  of  the  river 
tearing  its  way  over  sharp  rocks  and  among 
bowlders,  nml  making  a rapid  descent  of 
nearly  a thousand  feet.  Farther  on,  the  cold- 
er and  higher  but  still  rich  agricultural  vale 
of  the  Vintchgau.  Over  and  beyond  this 
are  seen  the  Ortler  Spitz,  the  Laaser  Ferncr, 
and  other  white-shrouded  members  of  the 
Oetzthal  group.  The  whole  transition  from 
the  warm  and  fertile  plains  of  the  South  to 
the  dead  reign  of  eternal  snow  is  covered  by 
a mere  turning  of  the  eyes  from  left  to  right. 

This  old  stronghold  has  the  unusual  dis- 
tinction of  having  given  its  name  to  the 
land  to  which  its  possessions  were  added  by 
the  marriage  of  one  of  its  daughters,  Mar- 
gheretta  Maultasch,  to  the  reigning  count. 

Seen  from  the  town,  it  seems  neither  very 
far  away  nor  very  high,  but  I found  it  a 
hard  hour’s  scramble  for  my  little  mountain 
horse  from  the  hotel  to  its  dependent  vil- 
lage, Dorf  Tirol.  At  first  the  roadway — 
paved  with  long  stones  laid  across  it — was 
almost  like  a staircase,  and  its  steep  course 
continued  so  long  that  when  we  came  out 
upon  the  crest  we  had  the  curious  illusion 
of  water  running  up  hill.  The  irrigation 
ditch  at  the  road-side  was  flowing  rapidly 
toward  us,  but  the  sudden  change  in  the 
grade  of  the  road,  and  the  steep  mountain- 
side in  front  of  us,  made  it  hard  to  realize 
that  wo  were  not  descending. 

The  old  lords  of  Sell  loss  Tirol  added  to 
the  inaccessible  steep  on  which  they  found- 
ed their  fortress  the  further  security  of  a 
long  tunnel  through  the  hill  as  an  easily  de- 
fensible entrance,  with  the  inscription,  “Im- 
perator  Gloriosus  Viae  istius  An  tor.”  The 
hill  is  of  a sort  of  hardened  clay  or  softened 
stone,  which  is  slowly  washed  away  by  rain. 
Here,  ns  iu  other  similar  formations,  there 
occurs  the  curious  “ phenomenon”  of  earth 
pyramids.  The  whole  hill-side  is  flanked  by 
tall  pinnacles  of  earth,  each  surmounted  by 
a large  bowlder.  These  stones  have  served 
as  umbrellas  to  protect  the  earth  under  them 
from  the  reach  of  the  rain,  which  has  gradu- 
ally washed  away  the  intervening  mass,  and 
left  them  standing  like  light-houses  with 
black  rocks  in  the  place  of  lanterns.  They 
are  a weird-looking  company  to  come  upon 
at  twilight, and  one  almost  hesitates  to  leave 
them  behind  unquestioned  as  he  dives  into 
the  dark  Knappenloeh , and  rides  on  among 
the  shades  of  the  Middle-Age  bandits  and 
marauders  who  used  to  make  its  vault  echo 
with  their  riotous  jeers,  as  they  rode  home, 
booty-laden,  in  the  old  barbarous  days  of 
the  robber  knights. 

Another  castle,  “Schloss  Trantmansdorf,” 
to  which  we  were  taken  quite  unawares  by 
a driver  who  gave  us  a twilight  airing,  is,  in 
its  very  different  way,  hardly  less  interest- 


ing. It  is  a real  castle  of  very  old  date,  but 
it  has  been  preserved  from  decay  and  kept 
fresh  and  most  habitable.  Like  all  of  its 
contemporaries,  it  stands  on  a cliff  which  is 
difficult  of  access. 

It  was  on  our  way  to  this  castle  that  we 
first  saw  the  traditional  vineyard  guardian 
of  the  Tyrol— an  example  of  “ costume”  in 
its  maddest  development — wearing  the  Tyr- 
olese dress,  resplendent  with  unusual  colors, 
and  a huge  head-dress  of  feathers  and  fox 
tails  and  all  manner  of  outlandish  decora- 
tion. The  ancient  purpose  of  this  “ get  up” 
was  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  grape- 
loving  boys  and  girls.  More  recently  its 
object  is  said  to  be  the  amusement  of  tour- 
ists, the  more  serious  business  of  protecting 
property  depending  on  the  fact  that  the 
guardian  carries  fire-arms  and  has  authori- 
ty to  use  them. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  inviting  journey 
that  lay  before  us,  and  despite  its  misera- 
ble and  incessant  bells,  the  temptation  was 
strong  to  lay  aside  all  energy  and  ambition, 
and  to  idle  away  the  rest  of  our  holiday  in 
lovely  Meran ; but  it  would  be  as  hard  to 
tear  ourselves  away  a month  later,  and  we 
drove  back  one  fine  morning  toward  Botzen. 
But  what  a freight  we  took  with  us! — what 
a fund  of  new  -found  impressions,  w hat  mem- 
ories of  the  sweet  valley  of  Meran,  and  of 
the  mountains  and  hills,  and  of  the  great 
Vintchgau  portal  to  the  high  Alpine  coun- 
try where  the  Oetzthal  group  guards  the 
western  frontier  of  Tyrol ! 


THE  TRUE  HEAVEN. 

The  bliss  for  which  our  spirits  pine, 

That  bliss  we  feel  shall  yet  be  given — 

Somehow,  in  some  far  realm  divine, 

Some  marvellous  state  we  name  a heaven — 

Is  not  the  bliss  of  languorous  hours, 

A glory  of  calm  measured  range, 

But  life  which  feeds  our  noblest  powers 
On  wonders  of  eternal  change; 

A heaven  of  action  freed  from  strife, 

With  ampler  ether  for  the  scope 

Of  an  immeasurable  life, 

And  an  unbaffled,  boundless  hope  ; 

A heaven  wherein  all  discords  cease. 
Self-torment,  doubt,  distress,  turmoil, 

The  core  of  whose  majestic  peace 
Is  God-like  power  of  tireless  toil — 

Toil  without  tumult,  strain,  or  jar, 

With  grandest  reach  of  range  indued, 

Unchecked  by  even  the  farthest  star 
That  trembles  through  infinitude, 

In  which  to  soar  to  higher  heights 

Through  widening  ethers  stretched  abroad. 

Till  in  our  onward,  upward  flights, 

We  touch,  at  last,  the  feet  of  God ! 

Time  swallowed  in  Eternity! 

No  future  evermore,  no  past, 

But  one  unending  Now  to  he 

A boundless  circle  round  us  cast. 
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SCULPT  (THE  IN  AMERICA 


pares  favorably  with  the  bent  that  has  been 
created  in  modern  times. 

Some  of  mir  most  successful  sculptors 
have  never  been  abroad,  or  at  least  have 
not  systematically  placed  themselv os  under 
the  tuition  of  a foreign  master,  while  all 
have  indicated  in  their  tendencies  a natural 
sympathy  with  the  movement  of  modern 
sculpture,  which  has  been  rather  in  the  di- 
rection of  allegory,  portraiture,  and  genre 
suggested  by  domestic  life.  When  the  nii- 
cirintH  rep reseu ted  Venus  or  Jove  in  marble, 
t hey  sculptured  a being  in  whose  actual  ex- 
istence they  believed,  and  thus  a profound 
reverence  inspired  the  work  of  the  master. 
Wheu  the  sculptor  of  the  Middle  Ages  carved 
the  deeds  of  tiny  Saviour,  or  the  saints,  or  the 
Last  Judgment,  he  was  moved  by  deep  love 
or  reverential  awe,  and  an  unquestioning' 
belief  in  the  events  lie  was  commemorating. 
Hut  file  sculptor  of  our  time,  believing  in 
none  of  those  things  ns  actual  realities,  but 
possibly  as  types  of  certain  emotions  and 
conditions,  is  unable  to  regard  them  with 
heart  feeling,  but  merely  with  intellectual 
perception,  and  thus  resorts  to  allegory  as 
a form  of  expression  for  the  liner  sentiment* 
Which  inspire  his  efforts.  It  is  a law  that 
the  greatest  art  can  not  be  created  except 
when  emotion  stimulates  the  imagination 
no  less  than  the  reason.  Portraiture  w as 
characteristic  of  the  Roman  seined  of  sculp- 
ture, and  at  its  beat  may  take  a very  high 
rank  in  the  art,  when  a careful  study  of  the 
real  results  in  an  ideal  grasp  of  character, 
A mere  representation  of  outward  features 
alone  is  not  entitled  to  the  same  considera- 
tion. 

It  is,  then,  in  imitations  of  the  antique  or 
allegory  . and  portraiture  and  genre,  that,  our 
sculpt  ure  has  exerted  its  best  efforts,  Gen* 
era!  Washington  has  also  proved  a sort  of 
Jupiter  Tomius  to  our  sculptors.  Elevated 
to  a semi-apotheoKis  by  the  people,  be  has 
been  the  inost  prominent  subject  lor  the 
plastic  art  of  the  West,  and  has  thus  avoid- 
ed a fair  standard  of  comparison  between 
the  merits  of  different,  artists,  since  very 
few  of  them  but  have  tried  their  hand  with 
the  national  boro.  As  regards  popular  ap- 
preciation or  pecuniary  reward,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  our  sculptors  have  relatively 
little  cause  for  complaint. 

TJm  art  of  sculpture  was  by  no  means  un- 
known here  w hen  the  w hite  man  lirst  stopped 
foot  on  our  shores.  Tin*  pipe-stone  quar- 
ries of  the  West  are  an  evidence  of  what 
had  already  been  attempted  by  the  aborig- 
inal savages.  Tobacco,  so  much  maligned 
by  certain  zealous  philanthropists,  was  at 
least  an  innocent  cause  of  some  of  the  ear- 
liest attempts  at  sculpture  made  on  this 
continent.  The  writer  bus  in  his  possession 
an  Indian  pipe  carved  out  of  flint  which 
represents  a man  sitting  with  hands  clasped 
across  his  knees.  Simple  as  it  is,  it  indi- 


IT  is  a generally  conceded  fact  that  since 
the  death  of  Michael  Arigeb*  the  art  of 
sculpture  has  made  little  progress  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  ideal.  It  has,  instead,  indi- 
cated a lack  of  steadiness  of  purpose  anti  a 
want  of  freshness  and  intellectual  grasp  that 
place  the  plastic  art  of  the  last  t hree  ceutn- 
rim  in  « lower  rank  than  that,  of  the  classic 
and  the  middle  ages. 

It  is,  therefore,  a matter  of  surprise  that 
in  a people  apparently ,so  nu ideal  jts  our 
owp,  and  engaged  in  struggling  to  win  for 
itself  a rig  lit  to  cxisTTrrrmn  g ■ttrrHTfTd*  of  a 
nuw  world,  that  wo  find  that  so  much  evi- 
dence5 has  already  been  shown  of  an  appre- 
ciation for  sculpture.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  uot  yet  produced  any  masterpieces  that 
can  rank  with  those  of  antiquity;  bat,  dn 
Urn  other  baud,  some  of  our  plastic  art  corn- 
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cates  good  skill  in  stone-carving,  and  con- 
siderable observation  of  race  dnum*  ter  isties 
and  anatomy. 

Before  the  Revolution,  however,  except- 
ing in  the  carving  of  dgute- heads,  the  plas- 
tic art,  unlike  painting,  seems  to  have  been 
quite  unknown  in  the  touted  .States.  Arul 
eo little  sign  was  thereof  its  dawn  that  John 
Trumbull  declared  to  France,  as  late  as  1816, 
that  sculpt uro  {i  would  not  be  wanted  here 
for  a cent  my/’  But  even  t hen  the  careful 
observer  might  have  noticed  indicat  ions  that 
a genius  for  glyptic  art  was  awakening  in 
the  new  republic.  William  Mush,  who  was 
bom  some  twenty  years  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, had  already  shown  that  even  in  ship- 
carving  tin*  sculptor  may  find  scope  for 
fancy  and  skill.  Rush  was  ondouhtetlb  a 
man  of  genius;  for  although  all  the  a rl -edu- 
cation he  ever  had  was  con  lined  to  an  ap- 
prenticeship with  a ship-carver,  his  figure- 
heads  of  Indians  or  naval  heroes  added  q 
singular  merit  to  the  beauty  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  which  first  carried  «mr  flag  to 
the  fart  best  sea*,  and  t he  inen-of-w  ar  that 
wrested  victory  in  ho  many  a hard-fought 
battle.  Rush  worked  only  in  wood  or  clay  ; 
but. original  strength  and  talent,  which  under 


bet f e r e i mi  mst  auees  might  have  achieved 
greater  results,  are  evident  in  some  of  his 
portrait  busts,  ami  in  a statue  of  a nymph 
at  Fairmourit.  A bust  of  himself,  carved 
out  of  a.  block  of  pine,  is  remarkable  for  a 
force  and  character  that  entitle  it  to  a per- 
manent place  in  the  records  of  American 
sculpture, 

Sen)  pturo,  however,  w as  in  itch  more  bae  k- 
ward  in  gaining  a foot-hold  in  the  country 
tbflu  the  sister  arts,  for  it  was  not  until  18*24 
that  the  first  portrait  in  majrble  by  a native 
was  executed — that  of  John  Wells,  by  John 
Frazeo,  a stoue-cutrer  whose  sole  art-educa* 
lion  was  obtained  during  an  apprenticeship 
in  a yard  where  rude  monumental  work  was 
turned  out  for  the  bleak  cemeteries  iu  use 
before  such  sumptuous  retreats  as  Green- 
wood and  Mount  Auburn  were  planned. 
There  was  a feeling  after  the  ideal  in  the 
nature  of  this  unassisted  artist  which  ena- 
bled him  to  be  potential  in  iijllucncing  youn- 
ger artists,  while  his  opportunities  wore  un- 
fa vorable  to  the  just  development  of  his 
ow  i)  abilities. 

Rush  began  to  model  in  day  iu  1789.  and 
at  that  time  not  one  of  the  artists  who  have 
given  celebrity  to  our  native  sculpture  had 


SCULPTURE  IN  AMERICA 


..seen  the  light.  Frazee  was  bom  in  1790, 
and  Hczekiah  Augur,  of  New  Haven,  in  1791. 
The  latter  was  engaged fii  the  grocery  trade, 
and  failing  iu  that,  took  up  modelling  ami 
wooil-earviug,  without  any  guide  excel)!  Ida 
natural  instincts.  Like  many  of  onr  first 
sculptors,  his  efforts  are  interesting  rather 
as  evidences  of  what  talent  entirely  uuiu- 


ists  of  note,  even  if  of  unequal  merits,  aud  im- 
portant as  pioneers  in  the  art  rather  than  the 
creators  of  a great  school  of  sculpture.  Thus 
we  see  that  without  any  previous  apparent 
preparation  a strong  impulse  toward  plas- 
tic art  and  the  men  to  direct  and  give  it 
strength  simultaneously  sprung  up  in  the 
laud.  When  one  considers  the  disadvan- 
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minu  ted  and  untrained  can  accomplish,  than 
for  any  intrinsic  value  in  his  work.  Many 
of  the  artists  who  have  succeeded  him  have 
also  begun  life  in  some  trade  or  profession 
altogether  at  variance  with  the  art  to  w hich 
they  afterward  consecrated  their  lives. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1805,  long  after 
Copley,  West,  Mat  hone,  A list  on,  and  Stuart 
had  demonstrated  onr  capacity  for  pictorial 
art,  that  the  genius  of  the  country  seemed 
inclined  to  allow  us  a plastic  art  of  our  own. 
Iu  that  year  Hiram  Powers  was  born— one 
of  the  foremost  sculptors  of  the  century. 
The  same  year  witnessed  the  birth  of  Hora- 
tio (Ireenougb.  In  the  remote  wilds  of  Ken- 
tucky, still  harried  by  the  Indians,  Hart  was 
born  in  1810,  and  Cle  venger,  Cra  w ford,  and 
Mills  followed  in  1812,  18115,  and  1815.  all  art- 


tnges  under  which  they  labored,  and  that,  so 
far  as  can  bo  known,  they  were  not  even 
aided  by  any  heredity  of  genius  in  this  di- 
rection, criticism  is  tempered  by  surprise 
that  they  achieved  the  results  they  did,  and 
that  two  of  them  at  least,  Powers  and  Craw- 
ford, succeeded  in  winning  for  themselves  a 
European  renown  which  made  them  almost 
the  peers  of  some  of  the  leading  foreign 
sculptors  of  the  age,  who  were  horn  awful 
the.  trophies  of  classic  aud  Renaissance  art. 

Hiram  Powers  must  always  occupy  a 
commanding  position  iu  our  Western  art, 
even  from  those  who  are  not;  enthusiastic 
admirers  of  bis  works.  A farmer’s  boy  of 
the  Greet)  Mountains,  he  early  exchanged 
Vermont  for  the  bustling  streets  of  Cincin- 
nati, where  an  ampler  scope  w as  found  for 
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Iii  point  of  date  as  well  as  in  ability*  wc 
find  that  Thomas  Craw  ford,  a native  of  New 
York  State,  \ym  one  of  the  first  of  our  sculp- 
tors. It*  Power*  was  remarkable  for  the  're- 
fitted beauty  of  hi&  work,  in  tile  sculpt  ure  of 
Crawford  we  find  a certain  grandiose  style 
not  too  common  in  our  art,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  harmoniously  rendered  as  to  avoid 
exaggeration.  Crawford  occupies  among 


our  sculptors  a position  corresponding  to 
that  of  A list  on  among  our  early  painters. 
There  is  a classic  majesty  about  Ids  works, 
a sustained  grandeur  that  is  warmed  by  a 
Kvmpathetic  nature,  and  brought  within  the 
range  of  the  throes  and  aspirations  of  this 
tumultuous  century.  Among  his  most  im- 
port up  I works  are  the  impressive  equestrian 
statue  of  Washington  at  Uiehmoiul  and  the 
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Some  of  the  alto-relievos  in  the  Rotunda  are 
of  such  exceptional  uncouthness  that  one  is 
astounded  to  think  that  the  men  are  still 
living  who  permitted  them  to  he  placed 
there.  They  might  easily  he  passed  off  for 
rude  Aztec  relics.  Tlie  Sculpture  Hall  ad- 
joining displays  the  same  amazing  incon- 
gruity. Its  existence  suggests  a dim  per- 
ception in  the  builders  that  at  some  future 


colossal  statue  of  Beethoven  in  the  Music 
Hall  at  Boston.  They  were  cast  in  the  foun- 
dries of  MUlier  at  Munich,  and  were  hailed 
by  all,  artists  and  sovereign  alike,  with  a 
dramatic  enthusiasm  which  speaks  eloquent- 
ly for  the  estimate  placed  upon  them  in  one 
of  the  most  notable  art  tribunals  of  Europe, 
The  bronze  door  for  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington. containing  panel  groups  illustrative 


I. ATOM  AM*  II KR  INKANIO. 


of  the  American  Revolution,  has  been  con- 
sidered by  some  to  be  his  masterpiece,  and 
it  certainly  indicates  imagination  and  tech- 
nical skill  unusual  among  us  until  recently  ; 
but  the  statue  of  Orpheus  descending  into 
Tartarus  in  search  of  his  wife  K dry  dice,  of 
which  a cut  is  given,  seems,  on  the  whole, 
to  be  the  most  symmetrical  and  just  repre- 
sentative Work  of  this  great  sculptor.  His 
stately  and  graceful  statue  of  “ Liberty”  on 
the  dome  of  the  Capitol  is  also  entitled  to 
high  consideration,  hut  one  can  hardly  think 
of  it  without  indignation,  for  certainly  noth- 
ing was  ever  devised  quite  so  absurd  as  to 
create  a work  of  imagination  like  this,  and 
then  to  perch  it  up  in  the  air  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  ground,  where  it  is  » mere 
shapeless  spot  against  the  sk  \ , ita  beauty 
almost  m completely  snatched  away  from 
limn  an  ken.  as  if  it  were  buried  as  far  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  art  of  the  national  Capitol  presents, 
indeed,  a most  extraordinary  farrago  of  ex- 
cellence ami  eccentricity  and  ignorance. 


time  we  should  need  some  statuary,  while 
tin*  inequality  in  the  merit  of  the  sculp- 
tures already  placed  there  would  indicate 
that  they  had  l>oen  chosen  entirely  by  lot 
rather  than  by  deliberate  selection.  Not 
until  a permanent  national  art  commission 
like  that  of  Franco  is  appointed  can  we 
hope,  in  the  present  umesthetic  condition 
of  Congress,  to  have  such  art  collected  at 
the  national  capital  as  will  be  entirely  cred- 
itable to  the  country.  Such  a commission, 
owing  to  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  might 
perhaps  slimy  partiality  at  times  toward  a 
favorite school,  but  what  it  did  admit  would 
at  least  be  of  a higher  average  merit,  and 
mere  tyros  in  art  would  have  no  chance  to 
storm  the  public  Treasury  by  the  sheer  force 
of  lobbying. 

It  is  to  t he  then  absolute  ignorance  of  art 
on  the  part  of  the  people  that  w e owe  the 
equestrian  statues  of  Clark  Mills— a con- 
temporary of  Crawford — -of  which  the  most 
noted  is  probably  the  statue  of  General 
Jackson  opposite  the  White  House,  and  tho 


. 


$c;i;lpture  in  amekria 


General  Washington  <?u  JTpiou  $ijuar*4New 
Vwrk/1>>’.:W*;'K-  Bro  wne,  ttumpaTt^ery  t’aypr- 
nbly  wit  h those  bf:  jVtr.  Ball,  to  lifiwie 
uiui  impresshe  \1t  pita  general  efteotj)  Tit  to 
nrti$t,  who  Miil •jpeil.flkK  at  New  hvirgh,  enjny- 


om  of  G^rgif  Wa^kiiigtoiv,  ftpr  svbidt  he  re~ 
if* itv,«1  |ujO,(XH}.  The  funner  is  chiefly  notn- 
hie  fur  the  xMehaniea)  d^jctertty  which  so 
It&laoceti  The  weights  That  tin*  fivTib/iug 
is  initially  able  to  stand  jp  that  posi- 
■trbu  without  other  ^ii|>|^orfc  than  its  own  pon- 
derosity. That  Mw  Mills  has  ability  is  m>- 
for  it  is  said  that  before  ever  he 
feitd  geeia  a spittle  lio  V#  tyj$§tv 

M-aij  b mt  of  CalhrmO  which  i's  jjfoimmmeil 
:»  ofiking  likeness;  but  it  is  be-stenty  noil 
f»U*nt  rath «r  itian  g*?»iuj«  Which  Itr  pos^ess- 
v».  There  is  little  eyHleime  v>f;irf  ftoeHui* 


them  m a eansa  of  re^efc  to  the  lovor  of  Artvj 
11:  1*  pleasant  ‘unoug  so  much  poor  :<H 
find  heYo  am)  there  works  ii)cy  th^o  of  - 
Cmyrford,  Ball,  Omt&nmbdph  Kogevs,  vc-bieh 
indicate  art  eitnieot sTfivnig  aft m .i  hilly  ,/ y 

art  ideal.  ThomaK  Boll,  opy  'of  oar  wd ihut  l 
j&enlptors, stiil  eoiumuea  to  adorn  our  pur 
lie  wfctpJtre*.  • W * th  the  r^spl  in  of  h to ; \ 
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fr*ti»e^tnrin  — of  tWor-tni.  Washington,  :0$M, 
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in  tii&t  cc*ji*et,  tbeii  the  Iw^Taimer jtyynfa  1‘;' 

Aibiig,  who  tolls  you  if-eitn  not  hin  jjfes^fy  >ub 
mmsl,  fur  it  to  meoirect  in  the details.  .Ekv 
tween  Hmse  t,w^  difih  uUks  o.r.  «s  often  •*> 

•*  loss  to  give  an  opinion,  ynd  in  pomt  of 

tufst  ■ the  famous  statuo  of :£Tolh^isl  By  Tet-  • 

xoubhx  made  3>vt]ift  M hi  din  Agt*s,  m»w$  thus 

fhr.tk*  be  almost  the  only  wholly  aeeyptable  \V;:J 

/^voft.triuri  work  »i  nee  fh^  olassVe  fimbs^ 

Mi>.i\n*vm$hlv  ‘lues  it-  *e**n»  ii?  it.*,  linn,  uu***  - 

ivw  re?  energeib-  ibae.s  to  onjbiMty  H-c  »)«• 

:se.riy»titiu  of  the  tr ^at-Uorwft  gyve ti  id  the  Hook 
. /^f::daVr:'A'n<i,'«r>.  hpbly‘  d;be$;  ift^'-ipAitgil;  rblbr 
V*yThdo  hinu  The  emise  »0  t!e  difikohv 
app^ts  to  bi>  tlm  s.amd  iis  fp. 
iug  T»:»  paint  a ship  mho  slivoh!  h>\~  it  in- 
if  hw'floos^"  he  HM  likely  \: 

pr^liyml  tVie  avtii’ui;  b>  df^l^n  u ht>m*' . 
luotiim  one  ^fiould  loVe.  hpr-v  s,  and  m Ath  li 
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»atur,il  e.ptlu,  hu4  .4,ffer  ao^  pring  a | bn^  rb 
• bw  ao- ^ijd^triaii  .Atfil fte"  j pb'j^htfr 

Wgip  !4>  study  tlp‘  tewe  (or  th^  piir|*t>se  of  j (toy  utf  is 
inbirmutioM,  raT  her  Horn  fry*  m svujjt^thepk,  [ though  h 
futhnsiAatiu ^ feel  lug.  ihi  fhis  bi 

Mr.  Bali'.' hast. ' Wfasiggltdi. '•  {•  An  Tqi 

vuthee  ViUj  ven|-  ej'iMbt^ble  Sjusvsk,  S>T  rneeupy  'i 
ther  of  The  siaUiev  metilWned  nbovegiyos  thats>f  t 
ftotL,  Vnif  fhfy^ ^ niA  dohltf 

less  tiiv  best  yet  exhibited  in  v*ur  emuiU-y,  broMW%~ 
That.  <*(  Sent  If  repre.Meiih-.  the  finest-  hbt^a,  »/r]gU?qbi 
very  grac^frti  ^nd  iiitereyvtHfg,  ablimtgh  tlo’  poirtipnH, 
profierf  iojno  tire  rxitbiO  t lowW  \it  an  Aya’iV Ateed  hUH-  Mi 
thau  r>f ;ai4;A;ui.eH'^ffw uislibjns^y'w  hjlT  thaf  bf 

jo  hi*  the  wiidjuV  the  1 ■.^'iStv- : Aa  hb  in 

*<itl  mol  at trritf  j.re.  /rim  tsjueslrinu  statue  of  of  gibat 


wi'H  U M0*|  K*i  uybMjpit. ) 


HAS PEK’%  NEW  MONTHLY  MAOAXmE 


£VX*lKti. 


at  its  trtie  value  Hie  good  tliat  iini.v  be  ol> 
Miwi\  by  farrMl^Otv  vvilh  ibe  muddj*  of 
dasajc  arL  whetli^v  by  rbe  sttMly  bf  vasts 
here  or  abroad*  lie  Urn  bu*m)  pvin* 

djVltir  Of  iall;  fnm  aft  Hint  ijmongbuuiog 
three  must  judgeed  fmtn  xvithiityami  tlmi 
oil  i | lu^  omi  \&d).y-  £ «]  wfemykif , $*»{.■  not? 

supply  the  Vt ati t &f  jbv  4tr 

0»e  people.  Amt  tlbiay  '-kby  a ih^tojigh  l,v 
ronVyr.s>inf  v,  uh  fmvign  a mi  mi  l mm  art.  M l 
Wurd..  Lii>  worked  at  IioiiiiS  and  f ile 

'litHv  m>»pii’afiry»)  iiom  bbuie  iufltir 
lie  ban  ;i  ipitvd  oveTtlo^iug  -vv i tL  it*- 
Hjmrv.H , \mf»ni:y  hi  rje?*r  ‘fi.il ; be  h m i i 

«b-V:fi-.f  *ojlc  P.*-kiOd»  i\\  play,  if  M»e  ternmua*. 

■\&M*  Mo ny  are  fartuHag  \v  iU\  the  m> 

Me '.statue  “f  idml^peare  and  fU<.  ’ [mimo 
Hoover”  hi  the  Central  Bark.  Thej&t ifr. 
till  boogb  atl  ahalnnibpdly 

cotTvet,  m Jii  spirit  ami  Urmum  ime  Of  the 
jumxi  nntefcdh  work*  pmOimod  by  Armrirsn 
plastic  art-  liar  the  statue  of Mvfldnugtoin 
fttsd:  X!i^l  iiV  hn*nre,  Oml  Udenikd  for  New- 
hurypon.ia  periiapfc  i 1m  be  si  existing  spedr 

mCU  i >#  &&%  Ward ^ * fc  if i :' lipt 

a note  obey  hi  flM-tt  it  haaWbW  ao 

UtjMiy  bombed  foods  in  om?  tWii*  or  mooli* 
Hi  .tijat  ^|Vccial  way  fiddled  ftp 

Hoar- it  tigu in  tvtth  ahy  degree  at  fie^bue^ 
. srix#  . * . l>n£  -flm-;' ;dfe;H.,; ; l&g, ; hebp 

tivtwneil  with  Then5'  U.  wi  this 


at.ntne*  iTbirfr  te  of  feohv^l  airx*,  a sustained’ 
majesty,  dignity,  and  rqn«<.  ami  a harmony 
of  design  very  rarely  a It  Turned  in  modern 
sculptors,  eiUjibug  a in  rank  fl»s  a work -*ri 
{jupf  treobts  Vv  tlm  grille  of  $m;b  ^ork<? 
Tonv  crsC*  f Uve'*  nml  AkeiVs  u l^r LBiver^ 
Beigninitj  Panl  Akpri^;<YIhptthib<l,  ih- 
>ie(Ul  if  umu  «/  (teiH»K  a iiuoly  organized 
tempenum  >it.  -kmI  ^ ability  floet  r^atn^d 
lihw  amonk:  am  foremt^v  tmisia.  But  he 
* liod  1 »eti»rp  iii v r w&t nrti>;  of  hie  y>jwer«,  ore 
be  \sm  atrk-  in-  achieve  liti  ji*  move  than  u 
pro  mi  tifiUiu  'rfil  b eivvirk  xa.d  i i)  on  - 

e*l  above  k an  ijsite  vivatum,  ongimii 
amt  lembih  hi'ant.ifui  and  Ltd  “St.  Elizas 
hoM}/7  is,  aley  ti  loridy  of  Brnlpturv. 

Ilk  noble  iVli*4l  iinsf  aVr  Miltoiij  ami  the 
gmirfly  ilesefiliHl  by 
tiionio/  in  tb^  SJarbie  Faun. 
uu-n  . af  i ’umn'dM'nb  «ij<»  <iieil  in  bt^  tbirf  i - 
"si $ fli  .>  edis  A'-fl b aboVlKir  of  pur  mbyt  gi;fte4 
HViUptot^  Th'iiic  v.- m mi  Othneiyeii: of  tory 
ib  hmaHTraJei  n f\ul^Ovjlpinref%vliicb  tmedeU 
pm iiiiig  mtlier  than  inging  by  few o sftidy . 
Naturally  bjs  works  are  vmPijiia!  to  jm-rit  ; 
i w t he  u R vr*  lie  pern  an  b?f^any  mo<ie.^  and 
v’  J-lagar  mnl  {'should;'  ^ilMOni!  p^rpofUivio* 
1iU  fjftw.  Ir.ilf  H notvvy  orthy  yi4v«uk4>tne/e 
that  iiartboioedow  trd<  gtor^liy 
Th \i*  in  t be  > ijiinkOi  of  r? ) auy.  i?  nri  diHgO >lib - 
eaiioii  in  a sitilptfh  ^ but  nOimi  ^eiliidors  not 


LpTUm  tN 


owly  ttoiftk titkrwhi*,  #W' jStitt W* j r liomiivK-ntul  \HfrkKjilu;  fbat 

tif  a **vti*<>  *»f  v/iitM)  a-i-nfUix  a vr  ark.  j ttv  AbrAlmni  Lui.  ohi  z*f  !Hhh«U. 

italy,  v Jin  1»  ha*  la^r,  (In*  Wmv  a^ni  (ii  i*  nf  * ^fKs--al  ?li:nVn^OMS.  hmtwg,  nearly, 

tftid  ttmtber  m wmt'hf  tl>6  wa.Jtiiy&j synd. . Vii  :aj$&}  ki3^ii  *?ui Uii i*v  - h. 


iltiMiivi*.  A uiUtn-r  Atttcvii^-F^ 
KifriUi  iirftet  wlu«  iius  nr»-nb-ii  s6iiu?  rruiutk- 
:|M*v  uuti  Uriuifjfoi  sv<»rks  i*  Thomas 


urn-vum  magazine 


•'R,Uonhh.  iiiay  1»»*  ; ihai  uny  ‘of  them  indicate  great  re&eer* 

A^  u.kIiuk1  kirmi.'  ;vf  Shorn*  Arthur;*.  | force.  hi  William  W.  -glory  Huh  idea  in 

XThe  Ghost  lit  MamlfiS'  and  hi*  ' I mor«  ct-oirly  i:mn^e4.  No  Aineriean  in  th* 
WliMi;1  Tho  Un*'.t  is  for  I ;«nJ  wcrld  now  oanfpie*  a more  promin.  h* 

& *&«*;* .Jftfiwi  iVir  ^fexjiic' ' j potr/fibb  or  yejttatiUiy.  Fw- 

kriAMedgcx  in*  if  t&yjhui  In  rnlhbni  in  tlw*.  j fortune,  and  originally 

I<  ft>r  i xfiupnlt',  j*  #o  fttH  I n luyver,  nml  toimm,  he  limn 


- BtfXQTi  T;OT  ^tnce  Uie 
Heath  of  (olirton.  He  eey- 
t a mfV  MH-npie*  if  euttinmwl  - 
■3  ivg:  j^EC/r.  fairly  i* *rti>  aiiumg 
1 by  gmrt;  men  vV  the  age, 
h;|mt  biW  Miir  fitake  xiiliwi  IW 
fur  it  may  l*e  sen- 
oiiaiy  Ttte&iiohed  w)ifJilif»r>N€ 
are  not  Ibuzhul  by  the  »atb 
. of  liVtt  abilities  rather  than 
% bhy 

ilvniul  /taring  it)  any  thing 
$Uir'y  bus  don*. :'0.fjiii*-«cii}j^ 
ii»ry.  it  play  he  said  that  it 
lnd‘i<*^te^  tile  ^ipik  <»f  a rich 
«>i<l  higWy  cultivated  iniwl ; 
it ;»**’  tiioijghtfnh  thoroughly 
B^dhiitdicdi  nriivt  eir$**icany 

terty  It nt » r rumsimi) ds  *mi 
reaver i ratli»*r  t J uui  our  en 
ihnniWOb  There  i»  in  if 

i*  tnhmi, 

i< f/mgb I those  carefully  ex- 
>vktr/l  &/ 

high  ofth  r,  h is  tnu% 
ttm lei'll  Xjsm 1 1 The 
;.  ^ ^ *;  tt  tl 

■£ffevM^I*  a/’  n n-viOit^^CtjOM*  . 
ittftt  1 3)0  Jlrsk  i \}»i  I 
is  rir/fmtfcyvf ^ ^ ^0v 

eniisa  he  congo^c  upon  them 
tjt  i if  0 oiSed  The  >♦  SntornV' 
ijH  peiluipSF  ihr  JWtet.  perfect 
\vor k of.  ih » s tudflpl  or*  w ho  nvigh t li a yh  flour- 
g'n/oVift  things  if  ho  ha<i  iH'ft  w> 

e>;rhi»u:«ly  foreign  u^foraf  iori. 

/ Mi>r  |l(K^<fr.  v.ho  has  rosii!n«l  .in  I till  v 
evojv MrtitK  ^lu:  i ook  0|f  ^n,  )vn*  »ehV  v^fi  h 
fame  segrvMv  lesit  thnii  that  nf  My  .Story. 

ilfmhi lesisi  bfthe in  f Efl  to 
Her  sex  ho  until  flu-?  '<njnrv  h,  h;is  hern 
^3Coin^higIx.  riirf>  lb  n wonuni  onult>l) mg 
clifv;  Jtm  Misfji  has  a »tro*\g  [>or* 

sounijiy,  ;uuij.f.hef  uvuihuis  a iv  mT  gl>v4y* 
tko rough }y  sueeus^fii}  ias 'forks' Vi!;  art,  fhey 
he&r  the  of 

tftonght  avuf  O'migiHafinth  »chc  is  best 
hnowti  in  sUf'h  versiitile  5vUrks  wyi  4,';JpUekf ! 
“The.  Slevyvog  -He.ijii !«•*!/•  “ rhe  Stopitje 
Fa»m,  * amt  iv:^r«uhi;nv  in  ivljos/-  mnjeatk' 

ions  $t|.v  urt is/,  hns  SHtighr.  'exprena 


ir^T  v)(OM0h Qu<i 


tire.  Thfe  'l*  vV  hh /pi®<-Tno  hohitlion 
even  i m inn-  best  smlpt^irv.  S)i  ‘un/M  hart 
also  jnkiii  xiotv  ^iutress  fci  i i u .poi  tl‘pLtm  v,  an<l 
is  now  I'Ogngiui  nil  n fyiTyj ^ oil  fiver  ajf 

ICau/einmuha,  lath  King  r»i  jin-  saiulvvieh 
“•  , '•  ■ \}Yr^}l *' ; ' \ "kv 

I n ii tiior  of . aVr  sr  n 1 ivtctrs  Avorhii » g nru rtlu* 
U'fiirnes  ^liei:-  e eoutr.s  tbemiMbie into  whu  b 
h<-  .^r  <ii» j )ruMH.nabf>  p fiifu-her  t.  t'nlti- 
niore,  one  oi  tlie  an^r  uh*ub^?t  whum  tbfe 

ili'-anut^l  m.v  * «u*-  s;,c;cr  a i hu.  • ^Ice'jKog  I n - 
biui.s,**  or  tin:  rciub-f  ara**.*  r»l  -•  Lufiinn,  and 
her  iuluot^/' 

t)i  all  fbew'  njrtirth?  w»  tb»vi  uMh-e  (h*  U\h« 

»fu>!(o^%  sep- 

; M.meut>  .1h«I  hi;  • y’'  wi-nsi- 


Original  frci 


hGAN 


ItfWMTUttH.  IN  AMERICA 


*4  Spring/'  “The  White  Slav**,"  umi  “Thu  A»>~ 
gwi.  ' t hni  vtrV  prefer  m; 

fci tvnt  bas^tyfrefo 
•■  mi-  - |jii* ' hm  tjith  (romo  ‘£e,~;. 

}*X4tp:ilu*  itiAiiuybrjc  vku  tijrienfc*  nv  ( bo  v>an^ 
*h#h  ootl  eiiplbifmnisnt'  iliV  is>mf . 

Am \ th*\?  ^eut  ptor  ahUitVJnvX'S'  i*1* 

fi x*fc  f fmUbxiiO)* ; ii  ■ Hjtv  I’aiurit'C 

— l/d ii i i t YllUiOfteUtn  'M ho 

ravrly  *ho*»  tyl  grf  f *i«t  uii»i<r*  )jf«i  jnti/ V * 

*Sl  in  the  o(ftm  of  Ur  Arui,-l,».V;-iuiuJ  1 ru Uium 
stuh‘ii  » we  ikty  Omt  h«*  m'iu*  a of  mi1 

UstetttJ  ! <r  AruMb>  if  iu  eanlo. 
rtOxtiiiiriew l liny  one.  The 
Ti«nmpom  ( ivliti  'va*  iii  t |j»  UMJtM,)  >ik  a Yunth 
■a  ho  Yum!  a t nni  that  '<uv\  bur  heun  mi 
ab  1(5  t>r  tiiiU  (>|)p()vrii)!ity  Ur  ^OiVi f y Iuh  at  * 
imvintiK.  Thu*  b*:pon  UioVatvet*  of  one  of 


bhf  ideal  of  a wbniau  jUkI  tv  queen . Other 
foAfots.wh*  lia-v^ witj.  /^' 
eeihUii  twceo^  iir»v  Slebbtua*  Mi*  bid^, 
mpb*!  M i’lirfi-U'Uo  Enahwa  w umlMr?, Fiye- 
mail,  tit  IjHfc  tlttty  vomw 

bM0«  $fiil  >V*m  WUi 

\ixi  ithtsmd  for  a w Uik\  but  fet#  \vi*eXy  P<it^ 

Uat*  abowii  a eftrefut,  thougbtiuJ  study  of  t It 4? 
iigt*w,  ftitd  :\$  riiov<?ti  by  ti  lofty  idea  of  Uty 
jMtidlibntf  f g Mu*  art*<*  A im tig 

.jfor  aium  imptiipwP  vtyrtw  U ;rn  tmptwnve, 
«t4>ttxp  of  itr  hot  deeatkwe  mmrU' 

tag  yv^i:  her  i>a*i  glory,  a «l:itif«  of  • A in<  u/' 
rkii‘4  ttac .kit  *$»#<  ite>l  Adams,  in 
TVrtftHtugt^o. 

Tb&ref  A tty  other  Attmutni 


ulptots  de 

mtrKta#  tlimt  mem  alinevon,  iik>r  lk*is 

ut,  Kit  ljovil  Cnn  iioij^h,  , 

or  rttifigiout*  tliouujii  ^ v ; 
our  people..  It  jif  ImAUr 
ty  mther  tlian  fjw»<r  (lou  ivc  ave  i *wir;;  jiomo^  m:o)|!v?m>.  In  the 

wl  in  tbe  tibe  jiob t— toyraC  both  bf  hnal  Aint  fb*v  lull 

Xwbnty ^ i0nutUk4  v^iUt  u type  of  |>hy«ical  /rt^/ybotiittRUu  l»afc  i>mi  jDtfuailca  by  vory 
wholly  itfttiVyl  It;  fa-jti*'  -urt. 'wbicli  - .Atuon^u'iAiiy  *mu'*&h 
iiynlit  tmmmlUu^  i r m of  M if^cku  nmy  bo  bon}tlvme<l  bin 

;mr  age  Aik!^  wir  '.  *&>'•$# . W»o;UOU.bb>  >>iWr»  itovitb,  l At  W**t 

worVe  nt  Valkyr  'jiiiV :1im  “ ln’dinn  ("utitityv'  CoipC  utitf  PtytfCtlebt  CiurAOu,  at  Vain  Cub 


If XiWEm  MGXWUaX; 


jhh  mind  mm<  in  yvnipethy  with  linen#*  Ir<\ 
he  :«wbi  r^ewnmcl^  atyd  l^a»  .*?.*£  WV 
«ftdl  hertv*  lauifi  Crott!  feidtj&r.u 

The  late  wat  ha* 


hire.  it  um*  dume  for  jufT  regret  that  at' r- 
t*r  haring  mdiuAed  Midi  sucre**  at  home, 
'Fhfuo  paoti  ehcnthi  e rieein^J  Jt 

to  (&i;e  op  his  .residence  Jieriiuuieiitiv  nj 
Uuly, 

Another  artist  as  hose  work  ts  entirely 
native  1 1>  the  soil  is  John  jfogi’nh  whose 


ilny  geurv  ttrofuid  him. 
also  funnahed  Huger*  wifli  Huvtfcrial  for 
m a n y i t hue  g ft i Of  v*  Tiiv  &f  .Stig* 

eh$  iji  to  reritinnaj/ 

anti  iii  no  **LiHe  appertains  r.o  svitaf  t*  v.vM» 
ttii  high  art,  hut  it  springs  from  a nature 
mo  veil  hy  commi:  tw*  puteV?*,  lauding  iti  urn- 
Imu  wi'lli  the  tune,  ami  own  jiving  (he  posi- 
tion of  punmev  ir*  the  art  tU  the  to  hi  re.  It 
tiii'th  be  foaitui,  ittmi  his ■ later  work,  that  he 
Xi  Yielding  tooiiiuch  to  the  eonnneMiil  spir- 
it which  has  min?A  mt  many  y*£  war  urt  ist*. 

(*>ne  «f  the  . strongest  ir.  prOrmsY  of  the 
jtmy  sehool  i«f  scnlptn re  that  ^vuiiu4f If 
spring  tug  up  in  the  tu>m«niuif  v telYittfuiv 
v iUj.  of  UveJVuh’Mpi; y.tfg-iitttb1';  KraJidhg .stur- 
dily on  the  ^iile  of  fiie  Smith  dm 

t ate:  \y  ur\  he  '•/**  ^arW^f  J y g Vv^Clthn^flf  »f?u: 
tp  the.  pursuit  ut: tlt^  is 

jmf  w'  rapvtf’  wothert  hdfc  ^kwhd'brW A lay 1 
y<  ith  t bought  jul  ami  the  results 

;j  re  utauiped  with  the  ainl  iudi- 

V kiwi  lily  uf  genius  Mr.  O'i^UoivimV  ef- 
lV»rC«i  have  heeiv  hv^t  tfutwe^fuf  In  poiirait- 
fJtrs  o£ ’Which  & Mrlkjpc  ex/iM.pte  o*  g«.v*u 
in  t’jie  bnst  of  5fr.  Page,  file  artist.  ' Am*th- 

xv  lhi^f;  of  a*  lull  ufnWd  e 

lVi  ivnty  aii*,f  refined'  v-Munenr  and  du^i  * 
tin'  ft£.  ihiii  migorou*  himI  alums*; «rar  fling 

i»<  iis  grasp  ,»f  vfidivnioat  truit<L 

Tire  ndnsition  stage  rhr»mglj  which  oar 
jdaSfic  art  is  passing  is  his*vuniieate4  Hyf  he 
et  i rrfug,  rraillsci  c.  nniliipmetiiUiv^  senua  Moiial 
;nrt  ‘V  ininii’ef  A earucHi  auj  brlurinol 
>'  ong  j^lptub^  uho  have  stndied  eh,M  .,  [. 
hot  havis  w: .fite) y euu elUd.«Mi  t o return  )>ohn* 
Mtsi  tv  I'nhiid  httd  gr<>w  v»p  with  A Ue.A-  anvl 
pri  igrey^lv^.  Sehn<  *1  hf  smd  p t tWiY  OtU^n Ail “ 
e. ?.!*«  hit*'  Mr  Iien^h  r.  *»l  CiuyhmaU,  Who 
It ut  MunHdb  nuti  ^ai.; pro  fcymit'  *ot' 

‘ Warueri 

of  AV.w  Torh,  ritul :' 

del ph la , W h*»  ih 1 1 ** j0r^^fsib3^in$ is 
WilTc/1  To  these  in  ay  be  vuUhul  II  art  < \yiio 
i.^  fenv  )*rbfess<ir  et^rulptUre  Wt  t lit*  Art  (St u • 
rtu.hegau  iris  rarrt*^ in  TrflrU' 
;ari<1-. 4vC»^Tvrii ih l mh!  «t  truuioit 
ami  Taf  tn.'  Tbfc  art  pf 

irnunitim;  stoi  highly  01 

lyrical,  n»m  ^ r &0  t»«  the  pttnnv^nne 

raibur  than  Uo:  -ievcn  ly  r lassie.  Bur  i*  ia 
llnagi uhti ve  timl ' p»*neri*if  4 its  huiltfr  dre 
r)c»-.c  at  an.  .exubowit  fate -y  that  Ipomi*  with 

i -It ought;  ami  fhey  are  nnU/iobtedly  the  />ye- 
ruiiuers»4t  h*it  the  ci^U«r«A  t>f  H ilJf*t^\tghl,V 

nu ( i on :> \ • ^etiovi i o f sehlp tnf i?.  $nperh>r  in 
t/e  hu)  c nh  t Ky  1 uoytdt  % a §ex»tns  t i rur^ugl  »- 
•:.:  V‘.:<iC’*n  hi  * he  i*.-a  WoMb-ir.  ^rli*>r>i 
h.'  at-r.  that  •it  I V»n>,  >-t.  ** ao.hm.>,  u tpnive 

Nr.w  Voik.  haY.  fvw.-en  ns  to  (be  expmyite 
ehiijilti  ?.  Jley  Adurrt tb>p  <>i  4U«  tfry*9 
ivy  'S'tyTU ouiM'^  c-hureln  bt}*% 

\ nrk.  om,  *bf  the  uiuat  impoiluat  ami  beauti* 
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ful  works  in  the  country.  The  Astor  rere- 
dos,  behind  the  altar  at  Trinity  Church,  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Withers,  and  partly  executed 
here,  is  also  a very  rich  addition  to  our  plas- 
tic art,  and  is  another  sign  that  it  is  taking 
a direction  little  followed  heretofore  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic.  ^TTr.  Rinnuer,  powerful  in 
modelling,  a mastBRlf  art  anatomy,  and  au- 
thor of  a valuable  work  on  that  subject,  is 
also  exerting  an  important  influence  in  di- 
recting the  studies  of  our  rising  sculptors^ 


Wood  and  stone  carving,  and  monument- 
al work  and  the  decoration  of  churches  aud 
civic  structures,  have  rarely  been  satisfac- 
torily attempted  here  until  recently.  A 
curious  paper  and  design  left  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  of  which  we  give  a reduced  fac- 
simile, is  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  at 
original  monumental  art  in  the  United 
States.  Here  and  there  one  of  our  sculptors 
has  executed  some  good  work  in  this  field, 
but  costly  monuments  have  too  often  been 
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some  of  our  l atop  chorcbefc,  is  a favorable 
sign  thAt  a broador  held  is  opening  at  last 
for  the  fitting  utterance  of  the  rising  genius 
of  sculpt  two,  wlu  Jo  the  munorous  schools  tor 
undroetion  in  t hr  .art,  and  t w*M**for*«4 
gaUerieij  of  casts  of  the  niaaterpiacc#  of  an- 
tiquity, are  increasing  the  facilities  for  the 
growth  of  a home  art.  Enough  has  1>eeu 
said  in  this  brief  sketch  to  show  that  sculp- 
ture, if  one  of  the  latest  of  the  arts  to  de- 
mand expression  in  the  United  States,  has 
yet  found  u congenial  soil  in  the  New  World. 


erected  in  the  country  without  much  pro- 
tension  to  art.  The  increasing  attention 
given  to  wood  and  stone  carving,  as  in  the 
now  Music  Hall  at  Cincinnati,  the  State 
Capitols  at  Albany  aud  Hartford,  and  in 


V1£U  OJt*  KmiiVSCFH  OASTLK  AND  Til K (>KA^U  ARKKT. 


Edwin**  burgh,  or  stronghold,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly the  signifieauce  of  thd  name  it 
hears  to-day.  After  the  seventh  century, 
or  the  era  of  Edwin,  the  city  increased  in 
size  and  importance.  During  the  reign  of 
Davhl  I.,  in  1129,  it  e/mie  to  he  one  of  the 
chief  burghs  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  royal 
court  was  hold  there.  It  was  David  who 
founded  the  abbey  of  Holy  rood.  To  the 
canons  of  this  abbey  he  granted  the  light 
to  build  a suburb  westward  from  their 
church  toward  the  Castle.  The  new  dis- 
trict received  the  name  of  l irysf  unonirorum, 
which  was  gradually  changed  to  the  pop- 
ular form  of  Canungate.  What  memories 
are  awakened  at  the  sound  of  that  name! 
Alexander  Hmitb  calls  Canougatc  “Scottish 
history  fossilized.*’  One  may  pass  from  Un- 
der the  shadow  of  the  Das  fie  iai  the  Grass- 
market  by  the  ancient  (’ntliedfal  of  St. 
idles,  through  High  Street  and  Canon  gate,- 
to  lfidyrood  Palace,  every  step  recalling' 
strange  old  rcinniiseeneeN  of  past  time. 
Old  armorial  hearings  arc  still  visible  over 
ancient  doorways.  Ghosts  of  kings  and 
queens  haunt  the  air,  Thoughts  of  King 
James  riding  to  Flodden  Field,  of  fair  Mary 
of  Scots,  of  Jtdm  Knox,  of  hands  of  fiery 
Covenanters,  crowd  upon  one,  mingled  with 
gentler  visions  of  modem  time— -of  I him*, 
of  Walter  Scott,  and  many  other  celebrated 
men  with  whom  we  have  lived  in  imagina- 
tion, if  not  in  reality.  There  arc  few  places 
that  cradle  so  many  memories,  that  arouse 

•'  Such  whijfbl  t hough rn  of  tar  away, 

Of  f he  eternal  yesterday.’- 

As  the  Castle  Ruck — a natural  fortifica- 
tion in  itself — is  in  reality  the  lindens 


PICTURESQUE  EDINBURGH. 

“T^VERY  true  Scotsman  believes  Edin- 
MZa  burgh  to  he  the  most  pietiiresrjue  city 
in  the  world/’  said  Alexander  Smith.  A 
stranger  approaching  that  city  must  expe- 
rience the  same  feeling,  for  not  only  natu- 
ral scenery  and  art,  hut  also  history  ami  ro- 
mance, combine  to  grace  the  old  capital  of 
Scotland  w ith  almost  mythical  splendor.  Of 
all  cRie*  of  the  imulcni  world.  Edinburgh  is 
perluips  the  most  Inuiuti fully  located.  On 
every  side  the  architectural  masses  are  re- 
lieved by  natural  forms  which  enhance 
them,  and  which  art’  of  even  greater  beau- 
ty. Rebind  the  city  are  the  noble  out- 
line* of  Arthur's  Scat  and  the  exquisite  pro- 
tile  of  the  Crags,  while  on  tin?  left  hand 
are  the  bold  seaward  escarpments  of  the 
Cal  ton  Hill.  And  of  the  Castle  as  a natu- 
ral feature  how  is  it  possible  to  say  too 
ninch  f Thrust  up  between  the  dusky 
ridges  of  the  Old  Tow  n and  the  long  rect- 
angular vistas  of  the  New,  it  stands  there  a 
citadel,  a watch-tower,  and  a landmark 
seen  from  afar. 

For  centuries  Edinburgh  was  a small  set- 
tlement of  straw-thatched  huts  surrounded 
by  dense  forests.  It  is  mnjnesf  ioualdy  tin- 
child  of  the  magnificent  fortress  of  rock 
which  to-day  stands  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  city,  crowned  by  the  celebrated  Castle. 
This  rock  is  said  to  have,  been  used  as  a for- 
tification in  the  earliest  lime  by  the  Angles, 
and  afterward  it  became  ait  important  mili- 
tary stronghold  of  the  Saxons,  Edwin,  the 
King  of  Northumbria,  often  made  his  resi- 
dence there,  and  the  place  came  to  he  called 
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Hiu  »fhHMt  |$jl/  !>frVtOt  )>r»rOMi Vt* 

tMkun  mi  thhtiv'  ufi  MruWiv  ^rviv  *oufmyO  U)t 
it Vt  -lOoMth*.  airl  » t^-4  tit  |T»f*  n*> 

litiyft  < Tyyit^  TIm'-v  uTry  WMiiiipni  in  Uu* 

UJlOVV;,  UiV;  iv^jl  h<i 


■|>,y  Tlie  | _ JMHHRKPVi 

i r it  h tlirfii 

ao«l  brine;  finmi  amt  those 

to  **yery  spends  ofiotfoU  front  <Ik 
nyuini  jkv&feO  at  <W  jiafe.  &oUk>  broke 
down  lUlfitT  thf<  sMfiunti^H  mI’  tITw  aum.  »o 
.•VodomnnytUtX  anti  Vi  hAnti  'fui^v^r 

MiCnin  Hi  hijcy  tfp  iiriwft  ujcniMAt  •tiii; 
nj.un  whijt>ii  »"<»»ir»vsstou  ihvv  >vki:y'  ,ri'Itv.<t^-o. 
Over  -FK»  rerMiiHM'O  linn,  rMor*nonrv  jV-ll  vu- 
riihrt  10  tjiA  ^ovivrU.>-  of  t:U*  ^iOUsl.i  kniU-i 

A vyiou.-OfL  a hoot:  ^>.::^r'rt>  finn  !>;v  Auiti;  ;>. 
^Of>  Harlhulaits.  Th^  v\>wi  \y uh 
on, j 1m*  \\;is  Mi* tv  H o.*v;  v;vnle»  v rr* - « mv-O 

Tin-  T<»vuihVfr!^m‘  ]irU:0.n*;,  anl  '■■  ;u  * 
hy  ,ih  i*  ?» V O-i!  f ^5-<uv-  0|»/M)UI^ 

TlMiX‘‘U*i!  h> jri)  iioii-rait  fUrmt^h  o.)\u  U 

m»r*  imiy  loitVo  ft iy;ikw#.vty:ij\v  friftti- 

:ht  jfatty&tiftl  hy  m ttruHi  n in&ty.  Near  tn 
ff&f*  ^no  of  Ouv  ujiHif  vft^nti y.%  <»f  tKv  |Vyfw- 
Toii-ft  TovkioiitlOi'ji,  ^?r  • Oyor£e  Mav  Uyn^h* 

Uv  'VfM*  Kt»>^T«  \0v «>.••;» 4 1:  til  lh»  t * rr<tO#‘  0 )>\rs 

4 * t'  I tf f h I f , rv j 0}  I L.  aivtl  hint  a ;Uyy^ 

whan-  in  ;1m  ? in‘i»  jO  ;tt  1 iW*T  lie 

AvilK  :^»;<fVhvstih.i  t « v ijj‘;  oMjtimmi  |in»(0u.  ( Wt 
t h«jv  iiriiuv^O  tn.^  1hm\;-  r«A!l*)  m<i  r«**r  t.»:  rh.* 

/ ,' v- , ■; T\,v  - f^ra  vk,  '|>at 
• . , , , ',  to  waimKo  . 

■:jf ; ;•;;  ft '$*1  pi  l.%  t w«SK k f I (t 

H |)  -a  vr t ♦ 1 ,y» t *rMu tvt  ’ i U t* 

. a <'  vtiu*  * It-fL 

I ?;  _ :\ 

EvkvO  V V ;••  ' Mf  tii«  \irimm;  \w\ 

tiMVh  in  rty  in 

at  1 1 !*;  h*'\ ■»•'!••  -•( 

hi-  in.il'liniciil, 

. *•  iViM.lv  M;,0*ynv:t,% 
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JMCTUHESQUE  EDINBURGH 


Piloting  from  Grey  friar*’ 
hy  Uni  lego  YYyml,  wlirm 
Waiter  Scott  wan  born,  we 
rutty  t'fttaft  the  South  Bridge 
ami  go  to  the  Tron  Uburcli 
in  High  Street,  where  in  the 
square  the  good  people  of 
Edinburgh  for  centuries 
have  been  wont  to  meet  to 
exchange  New -Year'*  greet- 
ing. When  the  dock  in  tin? 
church  tower  chime*  the 
momentous  hour  of  twelve, 
the  whole  air  rings  with 
shouts  of  “A  happy  New- 
Year!"  Frieml  ami  stran- 
ger are  alike  grnsjMui  hy 
the  ha  ml,  amt  mutual  good 
wishes  exchanged.  There  is 
a tradition  that  the  Art  icle* 
of  Union  bet  ween  England 
and  Scotland  were  finally 
subscribed  in  a cellar  oppo- 
site the  out  ranee  to  the  Tron 
Church.  The  place  is  at 
present  occupied  by  a wick- 
er-worker, and  nothing  may 
he  seen  there  but  the  itiattrin 
of  u workshop.  Here  the 
North  Bridge  crosses  the 
valley  toward  Princes  Street 
and  the  new  portion  of  Ed- 
inburgh. Just  beyond  the 
bridge,  in  High  Street,  is  the 
shop  where  Allan  Ramsay 
began  business  as  a book- 
seller. 


Every  step  here  is  i|lHagaMa| 
full  of  interest,  am!  the  his- 
tory of  each  house  would 
make  a hook.  Black  friars' 

Street,  running  from  the  Cow  gate  hith- 
er ward,  was,  until  reeei»tl\,  a dismal  and 
wretched  alley — Black  friars’  AVynd.  Rob- 
ert Chambers  speaks  of  it  in  his  time  ns 
being  utterly  impassable  on  account  of  its 
ruined  condition,  and  it  is  difficult  to  fancy 
that  for  a period  of  over  five  hundred  years 
it  was  the  abode  of  princes  and  noblemen. 
Here  dwelt  the  princely  Earl  of  Orkney, 
whose  dame  was  attended  by  “seventy- 
live  gentlewomen,  whereof  fifty-three  were 
daughters  of  noblemen,  all  clothed  in  vel- 
vets and  silks,  with  their  chains  of  gold/' 
Queen  Mary  was  entertained  here  with  all 
the  nobles  of  her  court,  and  through  here 
she  passed  on  her  wav  to  Holy  rood  after 
her  last  visit  to  Ihimley,  on  the  very  night 
of  his  murder.  The  whole  length  of  the 
Canon  gate  to  Holyrond  is  alive  with  asso- 
ciations both  romantic  and  historical.  In 
the  cemetery  of  Cammgate  Church  sleep 
many  of  the  literary  men  of  the  last  centu- 
ry. Here,  lie  the  remains  of  Uergiiason  the 
poet,  whose  monument  was  erected  at  the 
expense  of  Robert  Burns,  to  remain  for- 
ever sacred  to  the  memory  of  him  whose 
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name  if  bears,  and  w ho  was  born  September 
5,  175)  ; died  October  16,  1774/' 

Holy  rood  Palace  m a spacious  quadrangu- 
lar edifice  posjw’ssing  very  little  architect- 
ural beauty.  The  northwest  towers  were 
erected  in  1528  by  James  V.  of  Scotland,  and 
t he  j emu  in  mg  port  ion  of  t he  building  more 
than  a hundred  years  later,  by  order  of 
Charles  H.  Queen  Mufy’s apartments,  when’, 
all  the  interest  centres,  are  in  the  towers 
of  the  older  part  of  the  palat  e.  The  rooms 
of  this  beautiful  hut  mi  fortunate  queen,  arc 
now  in  riie  most  desolate  condition,  A dis- 
mal stone  staircase  in  the  wall,  where  the 
murderers  of  ltizzio  ascended,  leads  to  a lit 
tie  closet  of  a room  where  he  was  taking 
supper  with  the  queen  on  that  fatal  night. 
The  adjoining  apartment  is  her  bed-cham- 
ber, which  still  retains  the  furniture  used 
hy  tin*  fair  occupant  three  centuries  ago. 
It  is  ancient  ami  dilapidated.  The  crimson 
damask  curtains  of  the  bed  hong  in  moth- 
eaten  fatter*,  and  the  polished  stone  mir- 
ror wherein  the.  features  of  the  lovely 
queen  were  reflected  is  dull  with  age,  and 
guards  its  secrets  behind  its  impenetrable 
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m ft** i ' ■ : 

v}\\m  is  t-liiv  nr»Hf  iVH  hi  tU(m 

(Kan  a KnmTp?«!  ;year**  jure,  but  » Kernbly 
( mat uu  ft r^il'  >K  W w &y ■,  i»  vi  «hi<-.fi  >*nv  mi- 
$ #n\  vytf  i fiv  iuiti.*tbf : of  0!u*  flea  1,.-.  '*Ui|.  tin- 
f j p nfe& f -i’M.V liur  t«\y i*T;.  ifiji y »m  1 *♦'  HluitMf  si? 
£ uf  **ftf  lY  atil/H eet  urv. 

of  ..flu**'  Wp»*l  ^Vib  >Ki*t 

I s t»  * $ti> p » ^ jx(t\  Umiiity  $ ,l^VbUv,f%^r  :•#* 

. j nymy  ■ S/vy  i inji  King*  ifii}  ' . 

:i  rmmil  t I u\  reftfi ijf  U « > J y r<iml  ?**  fli# 

l vy  if  K the  Jj >r*  Vij.  wlnel* 

iwinik  ^nniiul  ilm  jViur  of  &i]^Kury  f ni^; 
ri  b^-t Yin  ft  n»t*k;i  V* . 

MVrgftTf*i *s  arc  Mir*  pie£tKr«^in^  $i$u? 

i utvHtv  mi  y V l Ii*i pel , /?on r ft  1 v P- 

suit >u?<7,  uf  1 Vi mivli i « t’ri tow  , >7 ;- ;' 7 • ;,:  7 

I ufe  in  feiinburgh  curing  ?Ve  fyfet  fVu 
•i-ifii t: i iff eV ifi  tmve  K»^p  “ ■ f ri<>^ f un- 
i . Y«J?  K ft i<Y  UiH-  i Hill! 

]>lSBtpnri*H>te^Yi(« ' yxjf&j(gl  * lu 
i'Kiftk,  H v ui\ 

. vv>-^ rA , , . , . T I 

*K<nv  ,u>  Us?  nmris*.  Kiii:  let  *u*  n*r  Trttirtr  iSviKitni#  m YUe  nmn< Ui&  *J»a’i«  k*  timu 

• Hire  ein fit- iifvV  faUii,  anil  aeM-pt  ap-  men  uf  lugti  rank  itrni  otfiVifti  di^tnt.%  recline 
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«»of/iW.f  4 (iitfivi*  HVtLu&lh'. 


MICHIGAN 


tim&bqt  l »*  .KpinMBMK 


aw  ,J:,  n.*i in-M  -./oil  *||*.\  y mol  fake  m trade  ti I 

th*‘  " Tn*Mn  «‘i:t  MvM;  said  in-..  ‘ l 

i|0ii  ha  a l>,‘<AVi»vt;  »U  • 

1WM**  »U:^r  ftuhd  t\inV"  :Uv  iy -|-fir *1 : * h iv 
eVn  (day  fin*  u johni  i>'  ^Ui(J(^.'f 
! VV I * a,i  4tv^tr  1>i i V I 1 vv 

tfoxiad  rtt  Eahubiugu: ; \Us  Hm  r>ut U)- 

mg:  o>£ iSiffcu  hh  tfjjtjili?  of 

th*-  dd  N.uJ  Liiek;  ^ He  vMio.  bon  **»«.**  tin* 
w. i 1 1 v fit»l  lo \v  ep  ii£y  t>e t \v  t*Mi  X &n  £fhf ffiyd  Ktnv 

Tmy  Mtfy * fity  * 

Mini  garden*,  having  iU*h  •«■ ihuify  huh 
aounnv'haf  miiiouMy  UyoUrU  Up-  Ay  a * l ints- 


Imimj- fiftor  a id&ljf  aponf  lit  drinking.  A 
a;i*ruiiV  hiiHMHS  i)t\vytO'  Yinnud  Huy.  ir^vvt 
MhV$oteihd  bVmjudi*  AMud  ivy  btt$Hn*HH  Ufvti I 
Jl*  l mb  *iMwril  a way  at  h'Jusf  si*  UotUes  of 
idhml.  Thwro  alt*  mitifv  Am^fluAJ*  litiwtrtf^. 
Ufa),  4*t  pmpimhi/ y for  IWid- 

Jlttk*.  If/in  aaM  flpvfc 


a party;'  ill*  i iuiuri'tti 
lawyers  on  re  4U^i  itfgefUor  to  '-p&m  at  *Sjm~ 
un)u\  night  niih  vviim  and  Ovirda,.  The 
liomw  cant-:  and  went,  Hint  u'.n  ucruunt  tv  us 
/nkep  KvAldyjofl  v rninrahew  *it passing, jf.fiiui*y 
The  heyi  fm**uoou  Hie  pan!  peoplr  of  I'tUn- 
i*»»r»£h,  passing  Hot  inula*?  mi  Undr  vv.iy  ?»> 
riMirelh  wwk)  natouthheU  by  kehfng  fj|t>  sWay- 
ofmn  uhd  fbfnn fYylhkhovvb  .ghiiHwUtdf ‘i&£be 
fntrh.  t ii4  w fmirdixbi*vtdmd  and  their  cuv 
f m Sim*  in  •puer-r'il  di*  order,  wb>!«*  a Inner  ti., 
with  a lighted  raniUgW  \\is  j 

dkwi  voting  iro  rdiow  Ujbni  tlie 

Kv*  n tin*  iadm*  of  that  t inm  n r v wM  tint 
m have  pyiiahifn  witm  h K-w  itvy  prn- 
* rttlUig  >»ih?  ari'i#t:  the  enetnin  nftieb  evtatetl 
iiinfMiy  thrill  »>•£  TystutiMy,  tf  .^«*^-aih/«l  oywt-»«r 
faiymm  nlra. tff  pmbitx  ; hiving 
thn  hi*t  v**ntm\  Kavv  n^stvr^  twnl  jiVirf'er 
wtrjrh  th e e lire C iW*f^*$hnh^n'fc  t*>  hn  ^njnye.d  U» 

» !;»->»?  e>;l  hits,  and  K-nhclftm*^  h lit  fly  nitii 
jitiri<h.  nyni  gnnt)euu<u  iuUrilgeit, 

t>itlehvf  rnyWaSnt  in  Mn:  mnrrin^t  t niiv«M- 
t^Uintn  and  tUiK  ^yetting  wa^  g'etiernlly  r^hh 
w .Mi  ilanrifi^.  |t  ix.Nai»]  thnt  ikfmrl;i 
nj'  hitin *-s  r<  (uniin^  tfmn  an  of  thn.Ki-  rv-vetw, 
heiny  MiyhHy  Minfnta-d  iji  I heir  inirn.Vr,  wvrn 
uhalhf  rn  ah  termiuet  w!n*fv  tiny  wart . T!w 
Viight  ivj*»  bright  mnnri light,  ^n  tli*yy  vov#' 
luunat  walking  imtit  tin  y <-a»ne  m fljii- 
s?f|iinre  (ry.-tfie-Trojn 

veuntt'fnil  a tiiftinilky)  T}h‘  4tatid>V 

hi  the  oiihreli  AdJ  f inhf  f»:»| !h 

Aflvr  iihicIi  pondering  lin  y ramv  to  the  « on* 
»fliisi<*n  t hut  i(  nnikt  bn  n hr<>ji(l  slr*\:uf»  \y hh\A 
if  wmild  bo  Hehv-fvSi!W'  ti«  eroM  hefotty  th^ 

» *Mibi  it  home.  Th**y  .n*v*‘»rdii4idy  tnnk 
**1} t {.«  i-  ,v;i j* *»*>  uml  etov.jvihgs  l.hnkvH  np  Mt*nr 
iM'tjhyjhN*  unit  iy*  ih'Tiks.4*.. 

W ||fhi  Hnyy  f^ii  L'fiyd  t]pv- vf one  d\(» wnghft  ftf 

t Ur* IV  v\vh  Un*  iatok  «d  I in-  Yiu*V  .par 

♦h<  their  ytifrt'w  Vvn*l  p}.«-t'<-,h  ■!.  I'hUf 

^ Attinnb-d  hy.;th.«*  hnnt  nl/isMnvi  h] 
Hlhiivtn  Ivy*  lyy  f’haihlu^i^;  fin 

hhy'is,  wrifviig  in  Jhi4t  *yir  ia  not  Unh’*:*  t itAii 
1 1 i if ty  bye fli H late  A»ml dMnh  fl{hv i in> 

Iflijidh!>U  hhd  ^imip  VlHihi*  jn'i^ihnH 

i uy  \ injn  wlrnjHil‘p»Mitnl  h?  i Vj  I(m\  »i 

h| lnt“  hiyutVv  y t <M>  At'  nhidMRi  . iiuhln  up  mi 
h)H(!  ih*uiluiA  p/irty  hy  fjrity  m|’  a fVnhi\  arid 
ihvVuiifrt  -win  tor yiv^iiiii'g'  "ti*  tin*  iwiyul 

Vif  fiihj  atmoMf  fhi  nottUM  hufrrtafwjnnnf  »>f 
their;  yniitti.*-  WihKl  nun  also  n tffi'iil  p>i^- 

i-i^u  auinttglhe  ihbn l»fi» gli  g<-»n  » v.  ;,n.l 

uimiiMi*  »tnvfu4  nry  Hd*i  Mf  Mgutil  tu  it;  TlVy 
aihAji  *4  Snndi^H  U sahl  (;•  Inn  * \ nry 

ihnmnnt  iif!  her  Ji  huur  1 iuh*  ;H  Mas  game, 
fhm  hyening  a ihfy , triagi^fval^  iyph t\ a,s  u/kvi 
a ta Hu \V- elia 1 1 (U nr, h ul hut  upon  hur.  v‘  Ouue 


Vth^i;.earHn*n  momul  ami  a liiio.of  railway, 
uh*M  W af  ft  b»^vjr  tu  r<*aU/.*  tin*  ith*u  of  tin 
y|Sih*h  i u rurhhri  thiip«  a- 

t.ukv,  o f ! 1*  \t  iv  i.Y  r-iiiUdnU  nt  a imu  ti/nn:  of 
tin-  phy^f.-a*  /.h-h-nw  af  Mm  <ily/  Tin- 
hihf  • wa^:\-in»ji;‘;'*:al.'.an«(  n*m»«nl  h;y  a dam. 
^hiyh  yeihihiht  five  tviiMo  of" cvx t<4 1 » ¥pff 1 1 
In  old  Mimhi  if  ft  ay  >»•**•  d a>  a •(nrkmgp*!:M  <- 
fojr  hdi  nder^  Muhfuhty,  and  w uk  ai^n 

; tin*  Nfepd  df  Am  pi  mil  of  f Iputj 

*‘.i)^|pi»li|Vfci  lit  fnt  t mui  nvifh  itn  aUins- 

j mg  i>*rnnn:i(h«fn  ti  is  r^bvh-tl  that  a man 
I fyv<ii‘  hiiyif ,%'tjrthi  )}$, i twillg  lit 
njmvn  fiiinMolf  flinrn,,  A .*vi.u*l  oj  prop!. 
iM-h  d Ml  Mir  siKaihHig  .’.nil* 

[ li»ari  hir  w !n»n  sodden  I ^ a fviuiilhw  f.rpnhifh 


mm 


Iv  1>yt  lift  iri-flitpfir*  vrtih  J<  it  Jafcl 


Whvm;  fc)r Miinti^tVf f » ft  ttu 

cdthrt,  ancceuittMl  in  gaining  jimuwdnti 
K*  3 aV-Aii^'V  fnu nit« fton  ^t>»nr  df 

ftntt  it  Hri<l  ^%  )ivo  Tmdtn^ 

<•!•  tifift  '*  anvHiwarn"  w us  m ^tinnj^  j (»tn  1;t«l«U>r  it}  » r(vu|>lot.p 

Unit  idYjntnl  !>|*ivodinn  of 

l W «3»1  > fcy  )>D U ml *fn  r in>  timit  Vvl»  ft  sfj OuM  msi*  t 
rinv  ii rSt  ‘hoifiiv  In  *>r  {jnjnfliir  midftmtyyf 

(wy.liniifyfyJ In*  &V.W  Tnvvn  JjfiWr  r»jddh,\  JV»-  $ 

day  ^oiM^*'vjrVify,  >vUli  nm<(V.  4ml  Mtn* nmUo  ntarlta  tbr  itynf: 

•y^nhjin^H; tuui  ptiitlte  \mVi*  mvnteHl  tinipli 
i Lrilh  '»V5<f<‘iV ’4  4U*umi  ruifijiii^  turn  iit.  jjfctr*;  Ut  fix*  d*d* 

H»iu.«;r!r  :»  in-llr  ,did  iJnjuHi,  mn; i rvii u*£ [ftv ftrkmonV  i1iv*dU»i$r*  i 

‘tfre  Nw  T:»Hvrf,.'i.H  >prt^5<4^t  i< t'  >- »t  wns  i\i  «nr**>  aicuI 

by  .Uridtrv*.  * hit  tj  .1. ••.■■*•  i in  i&iiHt-  j i »n  imm; 

rUul  HMil’  v*'  * vf,*t  ^p?,  HuhvlinVnn  in^iv.;r*-  In  Id  ;ti  ^ htfU  ittftft  wf  i»ilt.niMt*'«\ 

till*,  fiiSVfi  , rn  ar  tvdiudi,  hi  fMm  » Vffi-  ft  lift.  .iiittdUp“‘**Uy.  . w>  »»;  j»aUiiznd  ■?,v.«'T|>  f ho 

}w<r  ^nvA'*  udd^sik^*;  di)*!*3**?* >*rrr  iti&dft 

itnvy  *.\  tj  it  fav  dnH-u  tlljt  raVin;'  Hun  fnlfti'inulftoi-  yvjuti  diftnM'd  tinvn&h  (In* 

;<> vy , AVin'iy'.fitn  :*V-Hf«‘t-  tin*  >nddn  . Un'dniHiv  n M‘  .£ltlUWO  was 

nid  !ivp>V MfH’M  iU  JifUjka  anti  1 in’  jui  it  > l)nr-  .vTiumtlat  w‘i,  huu)  ni$K  ynr/dnn^d.  and 

ft'  ;'»»nnpit *ifVv  » v r*r  Hp.ninrdV  tt>i'|.  UaHd'tftg  vninnUHiuod  .}>,  hk'-nn  gorttl, 

Jfn  1 .insu  »tt‘ v^.;v?7A  f jK- oj.j  IN»\y»i  inriimtort^,  if  w idling  h;«\<  4>#ft: »»  jnovnU  d iur  dv.dj^n^li 
f^mn'nnis  i«»j*  U»viv  t ni»v  umi  )n«v  inH^vidnuls.  Onf5  <«  .-/>  vw>  iii  diir^i- 

itt  tin  {V  nuUH;  \\d>H  554  Mt’i  < «-<l  nnalW)  fnr  rlir  jn-nnlt'  is 

Uv  ,t!u-*i|-  WiTili)  Uv  4I<V  **,  anil  <;1M«  vnrtr«l  <»**?  ;*l  #!«'  (ImN  •HV  uu.l  l-nnui  jilnff  i!\  fa.'li- 

by  a jVfoi.w:v.M  of  pfirtHintinnj.  Ukht  »>iirn»<*ld;<  i } \ |nivii»n  n sr|u;rMf  iM'HlrtOl^V.  Ti)iA'Itn'^MS 
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coifiiDivftaf  ion , Iwi  1 1 ho  $m*\  .work  fyvy 

is  itiM  Ihvvu  ^ jVi»jf*.»  { • 

that  this  entire  hi  Im  »'■*!»;.•  ynUnh,- 

ni « i « i>.(  t?ll  in  Uwrqdr  wKl  in*  1 «vMv  f ’ - V ,.; 

lt»di$04l  than  |hiif  of 

mud<  m eity. 

The  Miiromvlinu*  of  - friut-.- 
bu.vtfh  -ar*?  rich  in  heardirm  e<u-n- 
» ry  iUld 

Leith  ?ln  fort  of  Koinbuiirh,  lies 
a 1 1 mi  W<b'»  Ifdi  n TlrF  r Hy,  fin 
tin*  Filth  ♦ ».f  Forth,  tr  Imd  .<  i»u* 

>ini£&\’.*  for  eyismmeo  m th>* 
curly  ntifr'ij  *»  hftit  FihVj^oti#  <>( 
r.*|ihhm^.ii  vj*m  h,»  intense  f na r it  ' 
mi*  "nr.hin.md  ririil  uu  men  h on 
Of  Filiii  burgh  - 1 1 • * M J • I t :» lv*  ; 1 1 i « * 

jwri  iicbshijr  \M 1 1>  Inin  $niy  lit  tui  IF  :K|fi3tegj 

j t .\ u t i>£  1 A'\  t h }\ ni  J»>t  M 1 <l  )X?i  1 a I t y : JHHI 

forty  Kbt)  lings*  mhl 
till!!  of  tlJW  fiwdnui  of  fbiy 
Ihr  r%  ymt*  0*f  r modern  com 
11. civ**  ha*  r.irivtl  (In-  I *•  v • * * me* 

to  link  finiOlVi  fuiif  tOrihty  Loith  jgglgljg 

is  a growing  and  \tm^iwVQ\rtr 
*c:i  -jiorl,  its  imrhnr  now  bod 
n ith  *h»nj?nig,  W\ in-;  the  enb.m 
iit  *!\wy  nation  , Und  unWH)^> 
line  Hin  Miiifii'ni"  the  *» i f* • r*>  i<  e • V; -.>*/•  «> 
now  ifnd  Hint  dnintoviH 
«».» j u hnn  t he  inv,*.cn«i  wme  .l;,vl<  - 
CMtnl  tiy  (i  tbhk MtWt A»  (Fro  tn;fkv> 

-jiii  the  hind  in  54  A t^e-on  Mary, 
pdnnmig  to  h.  1 naitv.c  •diutva. 

bo  oiio  cun  think  Of  Kdi<dn«ftr.|i 
whhont  rit  fh<«  Mtme  thne  re- 
incmhiriu^  Hf\'\ tli,,ni«!oitt  <liat 
“ il^its-ry  t>iuyc/’ tin*  linnu-  of  the  «M.‘  ? 
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Ili^vtUnrihhMif  and  they  hm^hed, 
ui/e.f  and  Wtfkl  in  r lice." 

ih  iOHtinViiil  |f veil  «t  |la wtliornd^tt  dm  rivfr 
&\\  ni  UW  hnin  hf1.  wdh  thn  e^icptnm  of  n 
ii  v yentH  q»ont  in  dn  t he,  eonfUM-nf 

if  liopc  i>>  thn  loxdy 
* alley  of  t he  EaU  (hat  ho  ♦ d otif  »V| 

hif  ^O’ciivs  {>.  rl?<  \-ac  tthU  life  nnUrwd, 
ninl  it  w;w<  nf  h>t*n  f)n>?  ho 
;»«il  yrd>hi)!»  |nrtliofi  of  tin-  oft  fiiiith*. 
From  Um  »t  *m i l*n<  fin-  from  of 

l^.n  4onH/)t>^  A At  he  mock  viyiu&hMh**: 

)nf^  hull  X(*  <t.o  r'fmA.  1 >f n in nidJ.F>>.  v ry 

iM  i h ill  F ohnWh-yu hi  of  i orik^atto 

It  fs  yr  \ f h u fFfd i rijLC  of  regret  tha t vi>mr  hid.i 
fortnYidl  ro  Ediniunftli,  lier  fTtmttol  ern^v 
hot  iind  'tfdfodft  iiihl  n liCrc 

mimjy  j^H-nr  snmt  Worn  horth  fi  wHh  mid  4(^4 ; 
4vtior<-  1 im  inniies  ol  > -a  ••  id  Wdkn*  ^inl  hhi- 
vid  ^tHdr,  t'Fului^,  I>e  Qnhit^/ 

Mfih  r,  ami  of  n..rhy  oth»  r .miw.for- 
riodt  to  iho.  oihoI  u^  nhf  oit^ moijy 
tn-’»ooin'>.  thU  lAUthhiA'  misht,  iuO  he 

i iVt m:  W iily  $$$■  V bo  r 

ju  rfsvdit ' W >4iddf  and  frooiWs^i  ve  )5v;fjnHf.i-; 
roiifvns  of  UvariMou  ate  owr  nv 

nihn  of  yx:  tensive  etiUnrti  y iimL  ^*ddrd  by* 

Vue  hcifrby  nt.A  s.-. */.:><  iid»diifw^r 

m^y  rt^nr.  ^evltfo  <Vt  a ^(ff:h»W5(  fjh t div. 


3>rtiVm«ohrt.  Hore  ak  the  a<t>«cja|iov«h 
mW  &itipkvtiwiy  tilt?  i*.  tmilt. 

r.H  a <‘hft  UVerfonliHii;  .flifc  y/i4hyv  .d‘  H»o  t;^k. 
Fi»r  ^.a,tnt*b‘--4  Hu'rrUifOn.hMi  bu^  been  the 
bontv.' -of  the  i>nimmmnl  fitnilv.  Tin  vem  r- 
r/bb  . iv  y-el.-jd  ruin  of  ibe  yai  l v nnu»aion  ^ i i H 
temaiiiH  u j!.ictmyu4(d.o  mhlmou  .u?  ibo  mod- 

cciii  cfiwt  W oir  hy  thy  ri»$i  ? ;.\V  it  ft  t 

"jlfMdh;  fyvYmfi  bo  did  not  d»>rrOy  the  linztn  ..li 
hif* . ivio.yslm-s,  bn l hiyinvd  hfWrfWb  tlWWffi ii^f 
\r  fill*  i\i*  3u«  niii?l»F,  h 100014  ? be  Ihmirio  nil  I Is.. 
Hen  , hi  fd|^?hni!finond  o-.  <o  f *wl  f hat  nmm- 
otaJdn  vimi*  frorw  H<m  Joiwm,  >vbo  wulkvd 
•ili  the  wav  ffoin  Fomhm  fo  “|.nnd  ii  h-w 
week*  0$  delightful  i »neiri.nr>i'  with  h.iv 
IfHoid-  v*  hetfef  r han  mv^t  mytji^.  *>f  Fhr 
kiodr*  »>tv>  '.•PtWfrAsiff  iH  IU-*:  ttnw- 

tJooo/  \yj  jhur  fhncn <h  n,  \'A  i ^ v myf  b ^ hh  b 
woohl  to.11  in<  exuerJy  linsv  tlm  i-» 

livuuiihfmd,  d wiy*.  was  .’offing  hr.o 
de«'  tier  ^rtmi  *.\  r;uwn v-i  n o io  front  .*(  Uux 
iir^  w h«fi  j>F  j$tiy 
dfv/<Fitn<itVt^  rlXW  .fvidFh^d^rii  jivFnub  t'rmu 
^04110  ifie  holly 0,  if  hr  Vdifk> 
byro  hi*/v^  in  »n«;ht  vMul  Mv|ij»i.ii.u' 

fbvttb  f.o  im'.M  hvm,  f>rmjmn.od  yalme.l  him 
vttih  * \Vvt  teoMW%  vrU'imVy  i i\y  A - Iftm '.V rAy* 
ys  b ich  JbnMon;  r<*]duMh Fl'fi^nk  i;*\  thti uk  yi\ 
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to  Nassau,  and  thence  to  Cuba,  is  mumually 
diversified  and  pleasant  for  a sum-voyage. 
The  rapt  ain  assures  us  that  if  we  w ill  he  on 
deek  about  U fV’clook  a.M.  of  the  third  day 
We  will  see  the  lights*  of  Matnuzns.  We  de- 
fer the  view*  however,  until  sunrise,  when 
we  discover  through  the  dead*  light  of  our 
state-room  the  shores  of  the  “ cm  »n  - faithful 
isle"  hut  a mile  away  Upon  tin*  port  side.  A 
good  field-glass  redo  res  the  distance  om- 
lot  If,  and  for  the  ensuing  t'mtr  hours  wc 
watch  the  rising  and  falling  outlines  of  the 
coast,  dotted  with  villages, est at es,  and  cas- 
tles, as  it  seyms  to  pass  he  lore  us  like  a grant] 
diorama. 

Rounding  somewhat  abruptly  the  prom- 
ontory capped  by  Mono  Castle,  w e are  ver\ 
quickly  in  the  hands  of  the  pilot*  From 
this  hour  until  the  anchor  of  tun  homeward 
bound  ship  shall  sw  ing  at  the  ciit-heud,  he 
it  ever  so  long,  the  true  tourist  w ill  never 
erase  to  admire  and  enjoy  the  novel  colors 
and  forma  about  him.  The  boats  which 
wait  alongside  to  take  us  ashore  are  gay 
with  contrasting  stripes,  and  their  chatter- 
ing owners  all  attest  their  love  for  the  mad- 
der colors  in  some  portion  of  their  costumes. 
Our  vessel  is  moored  in  (he  midst  of  a great 
fleet  of  shipping,  living  the  ensigns  of  all 
nations,  the  Stars  ami  Stripes  being  conspic- 
uous by  rarity.  Looking  seaward,  the  most 
prominent  object  in  view  is  the  extended  for- 
tification of  Cabanas,  st  retching  its  length 
along  (he  brow  of  a steep  hill  upon  the 
right.  Some w hen*  beneath  its  massive  front 
a squad  of  bugle  students  ore  streaking  I be 
heated  air  with  discordant  notes  of  the 
camp.  To  tin*  left,  ranged  along  the  quay, 
long  lines  of  shipping  arc  discharging  or 
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I TRUST  impressions  of  a locality  strongly 
ciu+trasfing  w ith  the  cliruate,  customs, 
and  appearance  of  the  land  from  which  the 
visitor  lias  lately  embarked  are  certain  to 
he  deeply  impressed  upon  the  memory,  Sub- 
sequent conclusions  may  give  occasion  for  a 
modification  of  the  outlines,  hut  memory, 
true  to  these,  will  persist  in  after-time  in 
holding  them,  with  their  strongly  salient 
fore  grounds,  in  preference  to  the  more  de- 
liberate views  produced  upon  longer  ac- 
quaintance. My  particular  set  of  impres- 
sions bear  relation  to  a winter  visit  to 
Havana.  fontrary  to  the  practice  of  my 
fellow -passengers,  i resisted  the  temptation 
to  “cram"  with  guide-book  information  re- 
lating to  the  island,  uud  even  my  Spanish- 
English  Ollendorff  was  permitted  to  rest 
undisturbed  in  my  valise.  I felt  that  by  an- 
ticipating all  one  was  going  to  see  through 
the  vague  medium  of  other  people’s  eyes 
w as  to  reduce  the  tour  to  a mere  journey  of 
comparison.  T wanted  to  he  picked  up  out 
of  a snow -bank  and  set  down  in  m flower- 
bed among  a people  whose  very  new  ness  to 
my  senses  would  constitute  the  better  part 
of  enjoy  meat.  My  somewhat  limited  knowl- 
edge of  the  places  and  people  served,  there- 
fore,as  an  admirable  frame-work  upon  which 
to  bang  the  gorgeous  draping*  of  coming 
experience.  My  mind  wax,  like  an  untried 
photographer's  plate,  sensitive  to  first  im- 
pressions, and  it  is  with  these,  possibly  fal- 
lible lights  and  shadows  flint  the  following 
has  to  deal. 

The  course  taken  by  the  steam- ship  San 
•Jacinto,  which  carries  us  from  Ht.  Augustine 


<1  riven*  are  actually  asleep  upon  the  tops  of 
their  coaches,  and  it  requires  the  gentle 
prod  of  an  linthrvUu  to  recall  one  of  them 
to  lus  sense  of  fluty,  'the  couch  system  of 
t la vauit  is  very  convenient.  They  nre  a 
comparatively  modern  innovation,  and  have 
almost  supplanted  the  volatile.  This  pre- 
posterous and  elongated  equipage  holds  its 
own,  however*  in  the  enuntry,  where  the 


rahing  freight.  All  of  them  are  anchor- 
ed fore  and  aft,  as  1 lax  ana  has  no  piers  to 
tfpuak  of.  The  city  is  built;  upon  a great 
[dam,  and  along  iis  water-front  are  i luster- 
ed  churches,  warehouses,  ordnance  sheds, 
palaces,  and  markets  in  close  proximity. 
The  harbor  is  hcspotted  with  active  little 
boats,  which  skim  about  like  the  nautilus, 
hearing  passenger*  to  and  fro.  Presently 
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nncerfjirn  surface  of  the  roads  gives  it.  an 
advantage.  One  may  ride  in  the  coach,  or 
victoria,  the  length  of  the  city  for  forty 
cents  .Spanish  currency.  A stoppage  cm 
ro«/e  entitles  the  driver  to  double,  fare.  Al- 
ways hear  in  mind  that  Spanish  scrip  is 
only  worth  half  the  same  sum  in  silver  ov 
American  greenback*.  Ten  minutes  in  mm 
of  these  Vehicles  involves  us  half  as  many 
times  in  an  apparently  hopeless  confusion 
of  carts,  donkeys,  and  other  coaches. 

Through  open  arches  we  have  many 
glimpses  of  interior  court-yards,  some  of 
them  bright,  with  flowers,  plants,  ami  fount- 
ains. where  the  inmates  iiitd  their  do/ce  far 
nitnit  at  high  m»on.  About  half  of  all  the 
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we  an?  shorcward-hoimd  in  one  of  them  — a 
veritable  marine  oinnihus,  covered  at  the 
stern  with  canvas  upon  hoops  whose  arches 
spring  from  the  thwarts.  The  facility  w ith 
which  their  navigators  prevent  a chronic 
tendency  to  capsize  is  truly  marvellous. 
At  the  wharf  we  see  a picturesque  group- 
ing of  soldiers,  sailors,  customs  otlieials,  and 
porters,  making  a scene  worthy  of  a drop 
curtain.  Here  the  final  form  of  ceremony 
incident  to  entry  into  Hie  port  is  consum- 
mated, and  we  are  at  liberty  to  go  where 
we  please.  We  want  a cab.  Then*  are  sev- 
eral of  them  standing  in  watting.  We  miss, 
however,  the  shouting,  importunate  lines  of 
hackmen  we  are  used  to  at  home.  The 


ail  lilt  white  inning  are  in  uniform  of  varied 
splendor,  giving  the  general  imptesHion  that 
we  have  arrived  in  the  midst  of  Home  gen- 
eral holiday  like  onr  own  Fourth  of  July. 
Havana  lias  three  varieties  of  police,  every 
man  of  which  is  a walking  arsenal.  One 
class  of  municipal  guardians  are  mounted 
on  horses,  and  look  very  soldierly. 

We  stop  at  the  Hotel  Pasage,  which  is 
new, large,  avid  substantial,  facing  the  Prado, 
t he  Taeou  Thofttte,  and  near  the  Casino  and 
many  other  public  resorts  ami  clubs.  The 
imposing  front  is  well  set  off  hy  the  long 
latticed  curtains  pendent  in  front  of  the 
w indows.  Though  as  high  as  many  of  our 
Broadway  buildings*  it  lias  hut  three  floors, 
the  upper  one  being  devoted  to  parlors  and 
choicest  rooms,  where  tin*  draughts  of  < ooi 
air  flow  most  freely.  Upon  the  lower  door 
the  dining-hall  is  located  on  a level  with 
the  sidewalk,  the  tables  being  separated 
from  the  passing  throng  only  by  low  rads 
set  in  the  open  windows,  1 found  this  ar- 
rangement productive  of  some  annoyance  at 
first.  The  rails  were  always  occupied  by 
persistent  lottery-policy  venders,  gaunt  and 
crippled  beggars,  and  other  unhappy  waifs 
of  humanity,  w hose  looks  seemed  to  reproach 
too  tOV  enjoying  the  comfort  of  a good  din- 
ner. 1 quieted  conscience  hy  small  dona- 
tions of  silver,  hut  soon  found  my  particular 
n imlow  becoming  too  popular.  Then  I sus- 
pended specie  payment,  and  began  to  study 
the  applicants  from  a picturesque  stand- 
point, thereafter  regarding  them  with  us 


lunch  indifference  as  w ould  Hie  veriest  Span- 
iard in  the  room. 

He  is  w ise  w ho  adapt*  himself  at  once  to 
the  leisurely  modes  of  the  natives.  This 
fervid  climate  will  not  he  trifled  with.  Kiso 
at  six.  The  early  morning  is  delicious. 
Take  only  a cup  of  coffee  ami  a hard  bis- 
cuit, and  start  out  for  a walk  to  one  of  the 
many  churches  whose  discordant  chime* 
ring  out  a noisy  welcome.  Then  visit  the 
markets.  That  upon  the  Cam  po  del  M sir  to 
is  the  most  picturesque.  Here  all  the  pmd- 
ueta  of  this  fruity  isle  hang  in  itnirtse*  of  rich 
eon  fusion. 

Close  by  the  battery  at  tin*  end  of  the 
Prado  a peculiar  and  exciting  seem*  may 
he  witnessed  every  morning.  Here  the  surf 
rolls  up  with  free  stride  against  tin*  shore. 
Just,  where  a little  ba\  is  funned  in  tin 
coral  rock  HcVcrul  hundreds  of  horses  are 
undergoing  an  inspiriting  sen  hat  h,  or  await- 
ing their  turn  in  long  lines,  lied  head  and 
tail,  upon  the  shore.  Without  this  refresh- 
ing process  tin'  horses  soon  droop  under  the 
climate,  and  even  with  it  they  ate  all  sleepy 
and  sud.  Perhaps  it  is  partly  owing  to  the 
preposterous  style  of  harness  in  use. 

At  nine  or  ten  o'clock  breakfast  i*  to  he 
eaten,  beginning  with  fruits.  Then  a ride 
until  .mid-day.  Your  guide  w ill  go  to  steep 
while  lie  talks.  Somnolence  is  the  normal 
condition  of  every  body  in  waiting,  l ake 
the  hint  and  indulge  in  a *mia  until  aboirl 
three.  Then,  if  a man,  yon  may  smoke  the 
southing  cigarette  until  flintier,  which  must 
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An  mid  matom  prevail*  at  a not  he  r theatre 
of  the  vaudeville  stripe*  The  writer  wan  one 
of  a determined  quartette  which  hold  its 
own  with  a crowd  in  front  of  a wicket  for 
half  an  hour  or  more.  Having  purchased 
the  requisite  ticket*.  >ve  were  compelled  to 
breast  the  outflow  of  Iut.Utan.ify  corning  down 
the  one  narrow  stairway  at  the  end  of  the 
flrsfc  act.  Having  gained  our  box,  we  were 
permitted  to  enjoy  a single  act  of  a farce,  in 
which  the  leading  drama  tin  pui'wme  were  a 
siip»*raeti ve  soldier  in  very  red  and  baggy 
pantaloons  mid  an  irate  matron  of  muscular 
tendencies.  This  liCt  lasted  t w cn  ty  minutes. 
The  fate  of  the  heroine  remains  shrouded  in 
mystery,  for  we  shortly  discovered  that  onr 
term  of  least'  had  expired,  and  onr  box  was 
wanted  for  another  party.  We  should  have 
gone  down  to  the  ticket  office  and  engaged 
our  places  anew  for  the  ensuing  act. 

Havana  has  a very  large  Chinese  popula- 
tion. Coolies  were  imported  until  w ithin  a 
few  years  in  great  numbers*  and  sold  under 
a contract  of  eight  years  of  service.  When 
Him  period  expired  the  coolies  naturally 
gravitated  toward  the  cities,  uud  a nucleus 
oneo  formed,  soon  spread,  until  whole  sec- 
tions are  now  peopled  almost  exclusively 
with  t hese  Mongolians.  A few  of  them  have 
accumulated  some  weulth,  nearly  all  are  in- 
dustrious, but  with  the  great  muss  it  is  a se- 
rious question  us  to  the  provision  for  eveu 
the  meageo  food  which  satisfies  their  'idea 
of  li  ving.  Their  young  men  are  fond  of  im- 


be  conducted  in  a leisurely  style,  cheap  red 
wiues  taking  a prominent  place. 

Xhisiuess  hours  with  merchants  cease  by 
general  custom  at  an  early  hour.  After  four 
o'clock  in  the  uftaruoott  the  Hrudo  and  <1  ve- 
nues leading  toward  the  O«?rro  picMmt  the 
gay  effects  we  Northmen  ascribe  to  festive 
occasions  only.  Our  country- women  may  he 
distinguished  in  the  throng  hv  their  hats. 
The  Cuban  ladies  disdain  the  use  of  further 
ornament  for  the  head  than  that  afforded 
by  ail  elaborate  coiffure.  Their  forms  are 
swathed  in  light  muslins,  and  many  are  seen 
wearing  the  lace  scarf  of  Castile  pendent 
from  masses  of  dark  hair  knotted  at  the 
hack  of  the  head.  Tim  real  social  life  of 
Havana  is  best,  rxnealed,  however,  after  dark. 
Then  a motley  throng  surges  through  the 
canopied  streets  toward  the  cafes,  the  thea- 
tres, ami  the  public  squares,  when?  splendid 
military  bands  discourse  stirring  and,  to  ns. 
novel  Spanish  music,  in  the  brilliantly 
lighted  cafes  one  must  wait  often  for  a va- 
cated chair.  Stupendous  and  st range- look- 
ing bilnilar  compounds  are  placed  before  the 
drinkers. 

The  leading  theatre,  as  all  the  world  has 
heard,  is  the  MTacottJv  the  auditorium  being 
not  unlike  those  of  many  of  our  American 
play-houses.  H is  very  large,  having  three 
galleries.  The  play  being  conducted  with 
rapid  movement  upon  the  occasion  of  our 
only  visit,  our  limited  stock  of  Spanish 
proved  inadequate  to  the  duty  of  criticism. 
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attention  to  our  entry*  The  room,  quire 
large,  is  dimly  lighted  by  rau<lle«  set  against 
iliosuppurriug  posts,  and  umwged  %v i 1 1*  on 
ingenious  diHP^gaitl  o f s t a ge  effects.  A limn 
her  of  musician*  keep  fip  a desultory  din 
Witli  horns,  drums,  and  cymbals,  ip*  volume 
of  ip  tensity  rising  and  falling  with  the  ac- 
tion of  the  play.  The  drama  itself  rulttJi- 
nates  in  frequent  we  11 -ainuihi  ted  act*  of  do- 
mestic violence,  giving  the  finely  formal 
athletic  actors  an  opportunity  to  display 
mirpri&mg  agility.  All  female  part*  are  as- 
sumed by  men.  It  is  understood  that  the. 
most  ltUTati  ve  department  of  this  home  of 
histrionic  art  is  to  lie  found  ludou  the  stage, 
where  those  initiated  ami  Weil  known  to 
the  proprietor*  may  indulge  in  the  Chinese 
passion  for  gaining. 

The  Royal  Havana  Lottery  is  under  gov- 
eminent  management.  Its  drawing*  take 
place  once  in  fifteen  days,  the  number*  ob- 
taining prizes  being  announced  l<*  a givat 
and  excited  throng  in  the  court -yard  of  an 
immense  building  used  a.s  offices  of  the 
scheme.  Tickets  am  forty  dollars  each*  db 
vitled  into  coupons  of  twenty.  Every  hod,\ . 
rich  and  poor,  deals  in  policy,  and  its  vend- 
ers are  to  be  found  every  where. 


lavender  kids.  These  y oil  Mg  fellows  ac- 
quire alt  the  vices,  if  not  all  the  virtues,  of 
this  cosmopolitan  city. 

The  Chinese  too  have  their  theatre*.  The 
approach  thereto  is  through  dark  and  nar- 
row streets  meagrely  lighted  by  a sickly 
light  here  and  there  from  saloons  and  eat- 
fOg-houses  whose  signs  are  in  Oriental  char- 
mi  ter*;.  A little  hole  in  a stone  w all,  barely 
as  large  as  a stove-pipe,  denotes  the  tick- 
et office.  Our  guide,  intrusted  with  ample 
fund*,  thrusts  hi*  hand  into  the  mysteries 
beyond,  giving  vent  to  a torrent  of  vocal- 
isms unmistakably  heathenish.  The  demand 
for  best  place*  creates  an  evident  excite- 
ment in  the  breasts  of  the  dispenser*  of 
ticket*.  It  is  clear  that 


lie  boxes  am  in 
very  little,  use  at  this  establishment.  Tims 
we  find  ourselves,  » moment  later,  looking 
down  in  solitary  grandeur  upon  a mass  of 
mixed  humanity  which  is  top  much  absorb- 
ed in  the  scene  upon  the  stage  to  pay  much 
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Fine  fortunes  have  been  earned  in  the 
United  States  in  the  minstrel  business  by 
various  individuals,  both  as  managers  of 
stationary  troupes  in  the  large  capitals  and 
as  directors  of  companies  who  keep  “on  the 
road”  the  year  through.  I kuew  the  orig- 
inal George  Christy,  whose  name  has  be- 
come an  interchangeable  term  in  Europe 
for  a performer  who  blacks  liis  face.  In- 
deed, the  phrase  “Christy’s  Minstrels”  is 
now  considered  very  much  in  the  light  of 
tautology  ; for  (argue  English  people)  what 
under  the  solar — or  rather,  the  gas-light — 
system  can  a Christy  be  except  a nigger 
minstrel  f George  Christy  was  an  admira- 
ble performer,  highly  appreciated  by  the 
audience  of  his  day,  who  crowded  to  hear 
him  in  his  little  hall  at  the  lower  part  of 
Broadway.  He  left  a fortune,  which  1 be- 
lieve still  keeps  his  descendants  in  a posi- 
tion of  ease;  a wrangle  over  the  inherit- 
ance brought  the  matter  at  one  time  iuto 
the  courts.  He  little  thought  when  he  set 
up  “ Christy’s”  that  the  name  would  pene- 
trate to  the  remotest  village  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  become  at  every  country  fair  a syn- 
onym for  the  whole  body  of  performers  of 
which  he  was  only  one  of  many  members  in 
America. 

Many  of  the  life  histories  of  minstrels 
whom  we  have  all  seen  on  the  stage  are  full 
of  romance,  and  a multitude  of  the  men  who 
grin  through  burned  cork  at  their  audiences 
to-day  are  the  whitest  of  “ white  men”  (us- 
ing the  term  in  the  sentimental  sense  some- 
times given  it)  in  the  private  relations  of 
life.  To  speak  of  one  who  is  gone,  I may 
say  that  a gentler,  kinder-hearted  soul,  a 
warmer  friend,  a more  loving  hushaud  and 
father,  than  Dau  Bryant  never  lived.  An 
Irish  lud,  beginning  life  in  the  most  menial 
capacity,  as  a baggage  porter  at  hotels, 
through  the  medium  of  the  minstrel  stage 
he  developed  artistic  powers  of  rare  fine- 
ness. Not  only  were  his  comic  effects  irre- 
sistibly funny,  but  iu  the  small  acts  of  one 
scene,  which  are  the  only  sort  of  stage  play 
possible  iu  the  minstrel  entertainment,  he 
showed  rare  qualities  of  pathos,  as  touching 
as  unexpected.  Edwin  Forrest  was  never 
weary  of  seeing  Dan  Bryant  play  the  part 
of  the  hungry  negro  iu  “Old  Times,  Rocks,” 
and  the  verdict  of  the  great  player  was  that 
there  was  not  a finer  bit  of  tragic  acting  to 
be  seen  in  America  at  that  time  than  Dan 
in  this  broadly  funny  hit.  Who  that  remem- 
bers the  performance  need  be  told  how  tears 
were  constantly  checking  laughter  in  this 
little  scene  of  the  black  man’s  suffering 
through  hunger,  and  how  one’s  sympathies 
were  irresistibly  wrung  by  the  pathos  of 
the  minstrel’s  voice  when,  on  being  ques- 
tioned as  to  when  he  had  eaten  a square 
meal,  he  answered,  humbly,  “ I had  a pea-nut 
last  week.”  It  was  side-splitting — it  was 
heart-breaking. 


But  to  trace  the  aucestry  of  Brudder 
Bones  I must  disentangle  myself  at  once 
from  all  these  near  memories  and  palpable 
descents,  aud  spring  with  an  aerial  leap 
unequalled  on  any  stage  back  into  the  ach- 
ing void  of  distant  centuries,  there  to  ques- 
tion the  records  concerning  the  taste  of  the 
ancients  regarding  Christy’s,  and  to  see  if  it 
be  possible  to  fling  back  across  the  chasm 
of  time  the  classic  music  lover’s  or  theoretic 
lecture  patron’s  taunt  to  his  fellow-towns- 
men : “ Our  people  are  so  foud  of  the  min- 
strels !” 

In  the  midst  of  my  researches  let  ns  sup- 
pose the  curtain  has  rung  up  on  a minstrel 
performance  of  to-day.  The  minstrels  are 
seated  across  the  stage  in  a row.  They  are 
a bright-eyed,  jolly-voiced  set  of  men,  all 
dressed  iu  evening  suits,  with  exaggerated 
shirt  frills,  monstrous  Brumnfagem  diamond 
pins,  heavy  watch  chains,  a great  display  of 
finger  rings.  They  are  “blacked  up,”  of 
course,  ami  their  teeth  are  as  white  aud  their 
lips  as  red  from  the  contrast,  as  those  of  gen- 
uine negroes.  Each  man  holds  the  instru- 
ment upon  which  he  is  a more  or  less  pro- 
ficieut  performer,  ready  to  play  aud  sing 
when  his  cue  comes.  They  all  rise  and 
bow  to  the  audience  as  the  curtain  ascends, 
and  then  they  reseat  themselves  to  begin 
the  concert.  A picture  oi‘  this  scene  is  very 
familiar  to  my  readers.  Is  there  any  re- 
semblance between  it  and  Fig.  If  I think 
so.  This  engraviug  represents  a company 
of  minstrels  who  were  “sculped”  iu  bass- 
relief  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  upon 
a capital  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Georges  de 
Bosclierville,  in  Normandy.  To  draw  an 
analogy  between  so  palpably  pious  ail  old 
party  as  this  and  the  troupe  of  Brudder 
Bones  may  seem  disrespectful.  Mauy  good 
religionists  may  even  look  upon  these  dreary 
old  inusic-makers  with  disapprobation,  be- 
ing of  opinion  that  the  devil  ought  to  have 
all  the  music  there  is,  good  or  bud,  Wesley 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  But  the 
Friendly  idea  that  it  is  wicked  to  listen  to 
music  is  a recent  prejudice,  not  dating  back 
further  thau  a few  hundred  years.  From 
earliest  time  music  has  been  connected  with 
religious  exercises.  Among  the  Druids,  in 
the  most  remote  ages,  all  religious  ceremo- 
nies were  preceded  by  music  upon  the  harp. 
Obelisks  from  ancient  Egypt,  the  seat  of 
all  holy  history,  show  sacerdotal  musicians 
playing  on  harps,  lutes,  and  flutes  during 
religious  ceremonies  where  incense  is  being 
burned.  Very  antique  bass-reliefs  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum  exhibit  flute-play- 
ers accompanying  the  vocalism  of  priests. 
Granted,  then, that  it  is  not  wicked  to  sing, 
let  us  take  another  look  at  the  sculptures 
of  the  Normandy  church. 

Meantime  the  fun  of  the  performers  upon 
the  stage  is  getting  animated.  Brudder 
Bones  has  been  singing  the  “Sleigh-bell 
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fvmnhis  tin -n*.  sou  *'  ii  i*  otny  pn«l»: m hO'h  m ‘- hr*;*  our  Ainone  H->.  iosrriniuMiis 

km  & tali.  Itiiiicv  I it.*  I (hr-  .’Ui*  .I  f»f  oym  . iVrU-  -0  r-niiMi-  thn  h<M  !♦»•>*,  whirh,  \\  h*o»  nit- 
Voi,:  LTfrh-  No,  i . '■'. 
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tW  um  '-M-i$ifc'  M a.ck  $■  a* 

fmvnl*  vovacine^tT*1^  Wi  Hg 

\\t  riwUt.£-  i hr 

■ft* 

a*lr kfiy  $f#u  life? • ,lf d 

3Vhiv$  '}&}  W h s, 

S rij.  s»  li  dud ) iltij&if-'/ti  W;  . ° > * 

Hit*  jiiirt!  n£  pn ihiiii ’:*  ;..i*0'>- 

jdO  Sv  hV»  tJJiiiir  tilt'  jk)rtnm 
Wtfh  TfhiHn  Ofe  i2T^i4l 
it  »f>u  a ) f^i  v 'it  trad  44o  t ) 

VO'y-iyrrs/v  f»<:»ivVT  aurt 
in  HbUtt  . fitt ifc'ufgly  UiHternvl 
AriOjv/ ' 1i*y  f«> 

jvri  ijtfti 

Vi  main  ’.$*  liiVr^^  I >»?♦> 
ijti  yeHfc'riji  ili  Vluuht  Pj»K  11  i\* 
riiiTni  lit  Ylin  4^»i(  otiguial 
IhmiiM  |hmv&  v;;  ;f ; •:>s-.; .:•  ;•  v ; 

Tl^  it ii^4^  fr*» 

Imv-  a iimsinil  MiKtrooiom  MV*  % l'\»u  'If i v;th 
j wi  fv  a ^\-i  uiiuri,v  }in<iih  ojuvInUy  » *«<  i iMn*»)  by  f in*  I *i»  H 

• sir.  iwtffev  tli.'Hi  i?»  OfiMl  in  bom  b>  MirhV.  ami  chJMf  th*- 

fei&li*  rtdy  #;•.:*•; iff  >vOT;ii  AvIiMfit  ftigtiiinty  -y 

taH<k  in  Am<'ru*a  fo-Vhiy'  .rod  \Vh*  jirwvijoifly  u.sevt  \\  HU  <Hh-  r 
/unro  4iJtrimify  iin  frf5*iS^  imuL  t *»i*>  fi>t  ♦twJiPri>-  tv- 

ri i t ^ -iyt  tW  hours  jtr Jjl  u*gol  Vr  MfV yvfi 

H UttUtf  froths  UfrtWhs  Hjf,  r>W  tiUgfclfy  .iviifl - fttffKuJ.  frlm 

v m ttlr  iiis  Tus^;- ■; Jyv l»33iu  440T  ftgli f- 
♦><» i iv»H  H»t  wuii  \Uai  rt*Yv.<>  t nt: -M.^' iv ijjitii. 

vitr,:il»!y  i«i)eK*!*y-abk<  in  VhO  i>iV>-  &\  |Ji  tin*  • 'ifiiwjpp/t  i>i^*ij 

.^.bo4;o'  hy  rbv  Ufir.otVli  : K)  Sy  huo^r  on  k»«.st‘ly  at 

vay..*  'boot,  - \ui'<\u*z  )iin  S*  ! K'  tliw  i±tW?#‘I<^  >.n*!'  Hiv 

of  tlj«‘  ri\4u.  :^li’,*oiv  ;»1  > fe‘ ' 11|*iua*' I'Kli  HClWiif  ;-.v 

fry,  iM;ws;Kiv.t  io  (lws  . ws  ! fc,  n iinutfle  1«y  ^In-  o 

v.  f <r  Hu*  jmS’jKitr-fcj  JiiJinOhic-  . ‘ R j ty  thi*  ^riornier  t***u)il 

t •‘■K  j If  I rail  Jo  it  cy»HvvniV*<i»t^ 

ootiH4Jf  Lmt  ‘Ui^  ^i-iimiH  mkih  took  m 1 Jyi  TIIIk 


S-^¥«yv  Ai'il  tu>  i\*'iyiv/jrh*<>  lit  i«vTCNvrit>>. 


•W 

\ ffjWig’  *>f  h yur»;di‘»» 

V txniii  the  iVfvoH'te  ilK 

Hfaynni?i4>  Boi-JVkr; 

Doiii^,  iu  u>  Kil.-. 

^ l>iit  \vut>ii^lf  $irt4^*  Or 

) whw  f i vy  v,r  «i  v rwvh- 
inu»r  luthl  lM  tt«*^u 
lltc  liu^rtx  i,'iflm^ivai 

' OH 

I mi  H,f>»  rx  bn  hkh! 

h^WnHt  ago 

Tri 

^1h>w  rli^t  rh)  >briv|f^ 

I h!  #y$Mi  ikpl 

':' ; ff-.o'Hlnry' 

Vy ?i>b<HiKOiji  fi*nui  H r hi* 
■JfpiMni  .»t’  (u*\su- -u\ 
ijiy  t 'ifK . imiOirt^  tH-fli*  y . »v 

Uf  O^  j.ioi*i«m1  i>.  gHbiv. <>-rt’ 
! iji  l |H  ill'll  fji- 

0[»«*m  *’t£  'f  U*-  Jt%lo 


hS>h j i yYE  Hit'  jiy  in- 

yOHtiHl,  \y  hii  li  f ,i**  W a ^Orj)  ajT  tfPiUlO* 
nuKliHr  h!  tjH*  gt*t*s  lHiririoiU<t»>ify 

w|nli'  tho  ^rjiigo4  ijOtf Tiri-ciot 4?  hi/  Httbvr 
v»i(lo  of'  liiin yuti  tl trill  v tu r0r«  ,ot 

f liO  ViT)!y 

hy  Tluv^luro  l‘\m  IJi'ii  .^pparHl  js  M 

>.ii»H  »»•--.  :^;'4  Oof.  wlHit  i.»i  t'M’.vr  «I.’|>*  ..Tifv  {'^npy  *»V  ;i  j- 

Mn ihu re  In^nf.v  ^ 04M  hr  4w4<i«iT  X*  I > hr; H r V t {xng$<<,M  n ,»N 

J j *»r  M*ri  of  . v, 

:.H  ■•h'.uaHl.  iiic  %:  :•  ( A ; ,;u»h  w< ofy  n r ^ i'iH  fnirof  vlh-  Im^liuml  ^a\vmg  op*>r(  a fniit*  fniiUo, 
r»i<f».i»».M>f  :\ful.  Mi.r  v-  *>[t\'.\s-^  j.Ho  \v Im  r . i ]\<t+ . v j b-  . m*< *< ti v* | »;» i iy  ing  UiiH  >vi t b M*^ 

On-.  Ynn-«i»;:in  ' ■..  ivi>»|f  -hi  xvyr  rt»r  Vm  ] \Vhtte  v\tt  hftve  InO'iM-luts  i)clvi?ig.  Ukr  tlu3 

i<10.S  h\i<1  .; 'ytl' - f f«£ ’tlit*  oirtiiy  a .vwKiui^  of 

yi^-.'T'uoUT  lovty  fhiv  ijrhihlN  15hh(?$  iif  &l- 

it  iim«tr  :i i » H i it oiht ( H utkViiii' l fifiiinO  oi  ilHulf.  ! tegi'-d  inisr^frrl  s»tng«>  !ia«  iuiVf  lit*  i*<»iir  hon^s 
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♦IfMVU  im  tlir  limn*  uml 
\i\i  f ii>i.r  n^U’MOum):  \Uu«‘li  in 
t?U'  hMiiiJ*  i»f  o 

■•■, Uti'K'iipti ;•  >, a 
riling  uf  fVtok ’ i»f<k . . Tbi> 
t^Hlfnnrino  ik 

«. if i hr.  1)  Iglio^r;  n [i  fSiptffy*  Om* 

u*;.mr  |)Iuviug  no  rlutaiiu 
1nninn<%  tig*!  w from  'a  irn^ffiv 
iViM.upl  iu  1 1 Hty sn  liMtiS*'  ftif u*  < 

liK^l  HuMVa]^  ol'  TVjii.-  c 

|ii  ii  T 1u’  tamlmiumr  ui 

fp(%  tfct*  A*iom  .of  tlir  no>?  *»f 
tfruin^  \vln>h  fu«ii  ii in4i»t>  in  oil 
ir?  I « n m * — s i » p y%  n vi  h j a r v r i v;  lh%  , 
kin.rJe^vliiiryoinvUI  — innijM^re 
1 Htfw  i’ll i« o Ifitftoi], 

ulumat  all  fUa  Juj4iniii)on(H 

ivlms»*r  «4cVutivi#  or*1  i>v 

j»o«yn*si«M»  — ,m»l  r low  s»mu> 
w fta tiin  hil luiiH. ios  Fig.  7 istiii Wi*  i 

-•  fo<  flu1  |i«\sh-*iir\  o/tlU;  liaiii! 
iaiotmur,  »o\  :>£  vw  -,..*»v  • u) ? M,  $&dt 
Old  tArtihonmtt%:  7‘)i*>rm»s{  iiii-  Sjj 
1 >Vi*ro  in  tin*  YiiiYti t 

nrHrtefrJfihig,  $ fnt  link's  nr  uh 

tfkhl  t»v*  r iju  ilH  of’  \vo<>4i  *if  r> 
citr  uliir  ak it }i*h  nitil  MfcriU if ig  it 
J»o.r  *vi«|i  ik**  ji)muo, 

?in  ,‘i'Hnvft  til  F««j.  - w hlrh  is 
tVoiii  \t  i*>|  iVunoi 

v j>v  nnm.  r*i'S ’aw,  Hi,  or  will/  ih'fimriHtmka*  i 

f»s  jgdAvti'  in  \K  wiiKvli  j.s  :t  <<i  . » . . * 


] ■ X.  rktNt  Of- -Til*  RJ«tV'.4f.kL!pNTn  Vfc*TT0V  } 


Yi>  E*  rum*  Htf?  t MV>  *; f ilw  Hu 

^nuWumti?  Yvo*  tir^f  a<iori->Wi 
»'k»pfim.  ;i  ;]:) ah|ng  loMiti.vii;  7fi||  Onv  *;on  - 
Ul^  woo  n »j  t hi*  t»uf*n^»l-rnj  lc 
»musfn*U  «»r  utij*  Ijiv  frr  Hug*n  4 
Of  fho  ifrotijj  ot  ii«,.- j rui'*i‘>iKs  vc.hn: j.  iiiiuk* 

immii-  Rir  ) f»>:  Atm  nf  Ef  rurfi*  ti&;f ) will 

mAtiy  ivtlili  \vh?yiV  frx.?'; 

*;  ytnf  i lit-  ir  if«  iiti;  If,  n m;Kttvro,t\tkV<  tiiilo 
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proletarians  Ids  mighty  majesty**  invention. 
Each  of  the  live  different  instruments  was 
dedicated  to  a special  class  of  a Hairs,  anil 
wIuiho  would  mine  ami  sound  the  instru- 
ments outside  the  palace  gates  would  ho 
heard  by  the  emperor  within,  wbu  would 
know  to  what  business 
the  call  related  hy  the 
instrument  used,  and 
w ould  personally  order 
the  applicant's  being 
listened  to  with  atten- 
tion hy  the  proper  of- 
ficer*. The  striker  at 
the  gate  was  admitted 
to  the  palace,  and  from 
behind  curiam*  of  em- 
broidered crape  the 
imperial  ear  heard  the 
prayer  of  the  humble 
subject . 

Now  on  on r imagined 
stage  the  curtain  has 
fallen  after  the  first 
part  of  r I 


make  these  conversa- 
tions novel  and  amus- 
ing is  one  of  the  profit 
dittieidr  parts  of  the 
miustrcPs  trade.  Noth- 
ing so  soo  i i wears 
thread  Imre  as  a joke. 
It  is  only  after  the  cur 


TiBCiav 


1 — \8MlvI\.N  QU  AKTETTK.  — [ ItAtOS-UfcLUiE  FUOM 

ftttlMH  or  lUSRVBtl.] 
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f;v, in  <***  the. 

hrvt  yart  that,  »Ut  A 

rtn  Hst  re lav  yrnfm  m-  Y 

WmPIM  refill y f) 

Then  jp> 

"Kper  iuUt*!^  Vof  v || 

rim  Tom  - 4>a  < 1 

»»!••»!  -with  pec  kYnn- 

Uf^f fiti  :...  ....  • 

If  »tfcf  r t *>  ev  rti  ip'yf, 

bum  tat  ter**;  W*g  TiIm 

il^lLV  V ‘ tfiv  •••--. 

yf  M vi  ~ in*  Unx  man % [■ 

I'tffKti*#!  / V?  hit  :;|?(&yv." 

♦IjpiiU ; }i‘)ll\\y  NVlHfeV 
1 k**i (>MitFtey  3^L>v*«»  * 
rliVu  hnc  V-  -’WHS itliikK. 

TOfrv  tlbyg  by  fcftrri*,  Wt  yrtlhipp  hmj^t 

fhfct  tlif^  tt* * ) Ok  ■- wVi'U . fij[*Pftjf»t , M\i\.  j 

^ ixi >1  l#>  h* . m*'v  uf  :j 


■a- 4*K)i^lV«  );»</*; >'fV|i ■>>**>£•; 


; ^vaiijI^^rlivV^ijp  Ot  ihh  I'MOjJf/' 1 tn 
{ V.v/ry  nm.  ’In  mmVx  <!•>.  TiliMlj  JifcV'h**** 
| nn'll  tbbiVO  Birifci i«u,  f ile  ;hu*liy  poOUnu  'i 
< J mI  f|V  pn-f  !.u  bit* 

v-  ray*;  nHd  w h)i  tn*  imsUy 

•|m  i«  «|  toi  l tvmhii; 

s.  torn  j)W  by 

jVuiii'iiiTl  .i»n  hi;*  ju;>nyeurth- 
hmi.nl  ilhiVti,  chvmk  up 
f i HffntVt  mm  ***$•  i4/ 

Chorny,  win*. n \v bifcyerwl  to 

by  :*  phiyplotFwv  alinri^ihi>l 
tfniXvii  Mmt  ne  \vi  to  ii pin  t \ 
»»f  America  m s.  A h*?mm*l 
Freiitfh  n^fijlpjiimi  AyliM  W0ifC 
present  eoHVnr-stn^  v'olnhly 
w ith  fhF  Mopri^h  Ktiirt)rh<«j<. 
*Mh1  \Vlh>  hl  hyrtlMHl  ilM  \ h?0 
IjV  hhll  htil&tPfl&li  iii  loKs.t  iiUii 
three  mouth*  the  ••  ba*t  ;m* 
4v!iihe  by  the**  im* 

>Vihe?5t  )ohl  fhVv  th«t 
the  Ar&h  mum*  thr  tli«  banjo 


ruh  v » i i,v t-9 * *c ito it’ .s  intvrm. 
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ANOIEST  riWSO.VN  MUBltfA'.  tS^TRUJtf HSTS- 


in  Favor  with  the  minstrels  too.  It  also  ha* 
n Moorish  origin,  though  the  Greek  kitbavo 
was  its  palpable  progenitor,  nod  an  instru- 
ment with  ns  mneh  wsemftUtnup  to  a tmidem 
guitar  as  a bfpdeni  harp  -resembles  one  of 
anlH|uit\  is  seen  upon  the  most  uneient 
pjoniimetrts  in  Egypt.  Many  lbhjienl  schol- 
ars are  of  opinion  that  the  khmor  of  tin* 
Hebrew*  wm  a sort  of  guitar.  In  India  tin* 
n an ir  of  siUtr  is  given  to  several  instru- 
ments of  varying  forms,  though  their  tonal 
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system  and  the  maimer  of  play  i ng  updb 
them  are  alike-  Figs.  13  and  14  show  iwo 
of  fclmso  Indian  aitar*.  That  niade  at  tier*- 
gal  is  precisely  the  shape  Of  tin  guitar  of 
Europe  and  America,  nave  that  ’ihv>  hamlli' 
is  wider,  and  instead  Oft  being  *d  uniform 
width  the  wind©  length,  increases  us  } itVurs 
the  hotly  of  rhe  instrument. 

The  country  which  of  all  others  lm* 
associated  the  guitar  with  its  national 
expression  in  music  is  Spain,  on  whose 
romantic  soil  it  was  introduced  at  the  J 
time  of  the  Moorish  invasion.  Then  * 
always  have  the  most  tuneful  goijnr* 
been  manufactured.  To  the  Paris  Y\  |j 
position  were  sent  guitars  from  a Span-  fr 
ish  i list  rumen  t -maker  the  vibrations  of 
w hose  stri ngs  could  be  prolonged  t wen-  b 
t.y  seconds  when  the  air  performed  re  i 
The  workmanship  d is  phi's  < d r 


rju i red  it 

on  fhcHti  Gonzales  guitars  is  exquisite 
and  the  instruments  were 
sold  at  the  price  of  $£00 
each.  Tim  progressive  do- 
vclopmpiit  of  sonorous  pow- 
er in  music  § which  began  in  v-e> 

the  second  half  of  the  eigh-  *3^  ^ 

toetilh  century,  has  caused 
to  disappear  from  the  do- 
main of  art  one  by  one  all  g rt  i(i 
instruments  whose  voices 
are  not  very  strong.  But  as  3 ^ 
recently  as  forty  years  ago 
the  guitar  w as  cultivated 
with  passionate  feeling  by 
a multitude  of  persons  of 
musical  tastes  all  over  the  world.  Ro 
iu  The  Barber  of  SeriUe,  gets  a charm  in 
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feet  from  it  in  the  famous  serenade.  Still, 
tlie-  days  of  I lie  guitar*  in  any  wide  sense, 
were  even  then  numbered.  If  lifts  not  suf- 
tlcient  volume  of  son  ml  to  hold  a place  in 
Hie  noisy  music  of  tin*  present,  not  to  men- 
tion that  of  the  fttnm*.  Spain  is  now  the 
only  country  where  the  instrument  contin- 
ues to  gi  ve  active  signs  of  life.  Heard  amid 
the  stillness  of  the  lovely  moon-lit.  nights 
of  Spain,  struck  by  a practiced  band,  and 
accompanied  by  a mellow  voice,  it,  seems  in 
perfect  analogy  with  the  character  of  the 
nation  itself — tender,  gallant,  dreamy,  se- 
cret, and  melancholy.  On  the  minstrel  stage 
it  is  likely  to  bold  its  own  for  many  a year 
to  come.  A potent  cause  will  retain  it  there  : 
it  is  a capital  dummy.  A valuable  iuter- 
loeutor  or  a desirable  halhtdist  who  is  not 
master  of  any  instrument  can  always  hold 
a guitar  in  his  hands  and  pretend  to  Ik* 
strumming  while  the  others  play. 

The  ban  joist  having  depar  ted,  amid  si  orirw 
of  applause,  from  'our  imaginary  stage,  he  is 
followed  by  a performer  wlm  gives  variety 
to  the  show  by  the  introduction  into  his 41  act*’ 
of  the  capers  of  a knowing  little  poodle.  1 
am  relieved  to  find  that  I have  no  i ire- Ad- 
amite records  from  any  t hiivese  .source  con- 
cern ing  the  exhibition  before  audiences  of 
animals  of  a musical  turn  of  body,  that  went 
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« aVbinata  is  Hoi'6^  Ijv 

i Uvir  j&pfa  i«J  Mb*  rHVffmi 
n?  ..uniiiife  ,\Vhn  is  itoi  fami lias  with  tIk- 
> of  t Liv  hui:*a-  in  tin* 

f ^ NVitOU  th*r  tilfilipM  MiHuifIs; 
■h&  riMt^bW5- . »b*^ 6»hhv^W9K'  ih  a 

w%  iii^a.Y  *1  iu$ f y *»i»ni  1 H l r , 

ffettr  siViVK^a^fe'  M*  Iblt  nbiuntOiiou*  ph.iuL 
:••)•' (>r  JA  tfilWi  *»rgiML  iVY  UP  Mb* 

ii*ni  ll »vw]liig\at  xL  Vy h Utl £i)f*i 

* > ?z*i nl  |m&  i*  i>«rr Yf>i^  ?* ft/iv  jo*  mWj^XjmuI 
i ' tin*  an-  < & v^tt'i£  *«> 

I » - i**u  Wi  jr  w*$k. 

L 1 4 j»tuy  1 *«nv  m v&frb*: 'iW>»ni)jy;  4f%  ^ ^t«a\v 
1 u 'liiH  I i ? >m  »ltwi t ; ill#.'  v 'UWi*  l< 

« .-rttf  itot.  w i>b  u ‘ - yPhjtir 

•L  a b*n i n{£  jours*  :t<ii»?»s*t  rlri ny  ji*d  bft’la**- 

u4.  their  Airy  I?)  **#  ifftMUinl  ,«£,  j t 

0?  ting  Dante*  0i» mi:  j)y>U <wfi » 1 Lvi iajM m**1 
ihrir  bbhermg  think*,  Tti»i  iiftvio*ot  Hit 
<b* lain  Hi*y  w»*f»t  ut4  4?i<I 

tftiutiihfo  a*  if  /^t^Kfefcftd 

%$*.  .fjirir  wmv anti  fury  tt»  tinr  imlubwH  »>f 
&» ;.-.  *iof«4.  » »t\  i fi*  •iiV^f  hi- 

f||  iitt* n t^/mui  u**u r$$  im  Vlje*  ttttff,) <1 

Kj|?  fait  u bo iff  the  s!  Jig^v'iis  jrj  ie^  k fy  As 

F ab^fhjb  *ihuj  aVtfuP  #li,  inib‘^s  :<?k- 

. . Uy  tiih^Ui^  ‘‘  , ; ' 

■/  <’>  V.  la  & so muu-v  i njr  | b Dai^ti  Hie  Fivurh 

b»4 iy 

f Ijrangli  t o taakb  tfe  4b  foitMimaiv]  f^^vraii  bg  ;$bo 

groTUMUing^'  Irtugb-;  'fb»>  .-.urliVst  ai^tik^v-  uu^r  vm^rtuiin:;^  hitiv  hnii^i  l:y\*n  >«yi 
«him*w  I :mn  utfv.r  t in>  in  <s  *U<m  h a.tri.1  rlit-ir  iu.tsW  u «>iv  !ikno«i  ?;mUiat|u  mkm 

t.*<»)>iiMi  ^ J.t  f)jt- ibb’N  I,  ihit4]\^Ui-^  T Ur  xUwUHth ; .^' 

wutmy  m UHtifsL  \LHK»Kb;  bfefvtj*  « OkU  lii^ir  ^v^tirtYfbHi ^‘i}>  luv  |^xv 
\vaTnb‘rifik‘  im>nMh*h;ink  is  su**n,  wb»M«*  avviu  n*rm*ML  likv  fi{»*sj‘  m 

bi>t<v. ui»4  itiHfrHinM^U^utju; uotb bi?yw It  ^biJinl  tvir  t^Hh*HHJ  iiuii  lKFv  ' TWt  .tib'r  foots* 

-iUtllf*nJf ■■;.‘t?> tiwi  (li»‘  ;#:,| im|  of '|o- *to  ja^Libg  YvAUb/ut  fh%  yf 
I'Fijr.  l%if,  Lonu,  i«»ij^  ago" ■;  1^‘ibi*'-  n CVliriskv  nloiM  hiHiv^h  •-j.f«>v«-**J  -m  U*m.  iHLT  .<&  x*n.  >>< 
\\#s  (IroiiJiiWl  of,  anil  vvjiaji  Hrmbl^r  Knot's  lijul  i»n*»ih»r-»s  rwbb-lf  ^oiri^  it*  Vjtn  !>»«*■•]- 
ba?l  lint  i«*  ^ub  f I m ’•  iiiHi  «l;>t»tvs  uf  Iuh  baiMoit  foganizr.d  ila-u  *hi>v,  k lb* 
det^Iujtitionf,  th»^o  ^{irvfU^s  ruf^i*iul  K»r  tlm  oblitr^d  U*  Lw 

auiHSkfis-Tjr  rd  f.!)V' !ni\U  iinbbalins  lilt  ro*n'h  inoois  Wiib  ii»s  ivb-Viv  *i  v»l  ih\i  UuV<’  \miW. 
**'i  ?it  Hn>s«-  nasi b’  tnrlri'ssr.s  a ln»st.  nnns  ivnv  bis  ilbg*  wmx*  fm.mv ♦ ibvs.*»  tn  a 

dnf  zbf  \vlmb>  A Etiglami  ahb  Waias.  iVai  tt,  M bnu>  nmsir,  f h(»u^h  t in •;,  bad  b» vn 

Tboy  ji^vRj^hiU^r  by  |»*r*-  trabioil  fur  yxuir*.  *,  * ' 

k?rinii(K  Kniitials,  \v linst'  prankf.  wart  b**ativn  HtilVoi.i  sU\ s tbai  rh«*  t?ii*p'b<41it  La^.di  v^ry 
:«Mto  Mictii  i.%  'In*  {inw.-r  M illicit'  aiul  ^»ar*  aiwural.*  «n.tr '!*»>  nmsia,  uml  ^>i»n  ViuT'u*l>*r- 
yatjiiM  of  ui uat(v j tknt ox | m* ? j oif at*  wt»ro  aiude  by  Ui4«>  A 


14^uiifi  mi#  'tjiiAw::  r^*i  vkN  <oyv 


:iiMy :&fjs&1Si  M»*«F*  n*Ui« — I'aStu  OEHTUKY,>] 


tur  AxiE^rkY  of  mvimrn 


wi*.^  t wtr  in'tu  o*  hat 
*VA&  y'yiiT^hlTjc  k ve  ft )>inv^Tff4  % ^N>- of,. 
ihii$t  l«y  Mi**  f>htJora»k art'  of  £mne  rmuft  of 

•efihw  inert  t bei r htvrtmAeh  W,  they  AirkiMl  i •«•  ir 

tin  1 * rufi \ ft  v ttMli  ^';U  Xu  iitt  tht  Agriht*** 

of  'Ih-)(’!H'.  ffitithotly  i)  tUMi.ee  Tim*  ■ V<  :•»«?' 
*trnrk  ft|<  t !t>v.y  regiUnort  OunV"  H|ti rife  unit 
even  nnuin  nt i cttfort-  to  f.u}»  it  i i*  ( i j*u  bri 
wlnA  nut#  i last \c 

v><\  though  tioX  & tight  cttnv  - . , 

T2i*  ft  r rrtfeit 

Ill  v huti^tulirHim!  ^ ir.Vt r fe 7n 
Aitk-Cm  >i  o<  I**/  toll-*  «.»i  a 

hvuxg  < iiiiMiu  fi 
by  /hi*  nfaying  «»f  g Ante, 
fiWi4  iyrt.  obfoVeamp  to  a ;y  % *.  iy 

yWf«itesy  feib>>v life  ft  WIJArf'. 

(he  }]<sle-f. fever  fisM-il.  ]m»i« 

•i i * »♦?•!’):?# n t ft* I vii noer*  ;m*  wojf  , :j/ 

known  to  bn  womleHYij  tittup  * • '. ; h 

by  f.be  ;*?<!  V#r  ;’|  J.,*I  nb:»i  l\  |m-  jg ^wMk  /.. 

fen*  Thi  ot  Ut  r a MN$jr  j&jy 

rt&y In'ifiM  of  ft  yjfercfe  * 
niMifeihln  out*  ife  sitmli  < 

.wffbertvaj  («."» >IH  of  Koyhiort 
-yvfUit'jy  1 1 5i<|. 

ii{i  Vii; ii  Aii.rU  ft  o r n or  of  ftlifthfe- 
iUertral  Ywit  to  tbt>  nrga^  *. ' vl4<'fe^Si 
<iii*l  began  ■ to  jrtfty;  fttftife  fciift  / ^^||S 

pkfikfi  nnk'My  cmvrie,U  -j^fe 

iUfc  bettor, 

'‘<Mu  n »o  t hi'  Soo- 

*»f£  tJtfift  aiiofluo  jiisniimi  iit  .y 
•;W  . ( uoqgl*  f — > Uv  v ji;|  i U i ■ X • ' , : y y^S 

rtlh^fe 


cmi%  -'Wtty  ttwii  to  the  im^U»rii  aoA^u«  e it  is 
ono o 'fti i it,  ;ibov«t  ajj%  fay  i$\*rk 

:tet«hjihks'-e.jiitri  r».  reo!  yo.oebrt  -titv^'o  iu  all 
hy  the  iwjgnjtiti  v»ho  ij%ii iti%  tVie 
uoiytibnrfiCKni  «/f  the  of  .the  Nile 

. 1*0: ; ; 1 ■ l.'M^.e  Lglv«t  1Y VjB®£  Mtj0 V 1 o jmn- 

seW  ebho*)‘t  , of  yi  hW/h  «V!>r  pi(?1<if'{  the 
lHAx't  >H  ao  iHoiavatiiOi  "i'lfiSift- ■-.  tiiUHi- 

ruti.s  m;o  tfo  ^n^euHor^  b'O  *b  iiear 
•u  rmrt*  n:-r  the  htinxHl .eofU  KniAilar  lidnerioi? 
of  our  ( nvif; ^ bo 1 4 >f  t hb  far- a .tyfty  ^(t*fo*jratJi>nt< 
of  lilnt’k^  w ho^‘  i)^>i*vOohti!<^  iiv  fc  tdr davvv  to 
y«*e  tiuru  AnWnitie  Unit  iriftftk’jil  art  uAnoi'e!!, 


af»il  thy  AihiUt?.  i?‘#$ 

♦*.Wly  tin  oil  hi  < o {||i>  fehim’  lr- 

. y»r»t  ;ii)v Not *h 
rally  t h^  t^f-|o i of  %. . li?' 

•mnjgw#  sWl^quU^'  *>if.  }M  i^n  '•  •■ ‘^- • ^ 

fhtH  ^i*eut  ;^von- 

d«u*tnl  ex  tieneih  e*^ f 
liav^  no  tt^ti  jiuiny 

\ mbhm,  a in  1 r(!  u hi  il.it  Hit  ini  jn  « In  mo  1 

soofth;  *|if,  oiftl  lothbUv  in  hoi«on  wjfli  Hb 
Vary  i huly aihA  rue;*wni'e. 

If  tit-  wy  iitoM  awakoii  from  hihr 

foi  iiu  llie  00>w  our 

atir  yivmy*  o * the  thi{mn^*e  v»ver*. 
firtVr  hy  !he,  full  iilow  u iijUhL  'Vith  rotyliiytof 
f$  la  Jtillhju  fh*>y  flo\  iuuh^ipv  nf 

r he  nrhnft.i'iiujt  drotiiN  <,«4  the  fTe{o*or»hiiiis*  * »>arf  ijrl  ri»»  * hoe-o'ov  »?.  ‘ **acit  ^auri.ig  in 
tin  bliss* rou  fu to  who  |i  h'ro*Ul«-i  lk»m>  hh>w.s,  , r..t»rn,.aivf:!  all  RMi^iu<i  in  rlioriin  oru!  ftlAjtjhhft 
in  a tit  k(  nl»s!jtfuyth*t^  tif^t  *11  am)  j tlieh  h«iiois  in  f o W»  uhte  to  do  a 

tliftn  at  the  ortiei,  ppit^^  oi  Uie  j •^*ahI.- -C*l<t|f-llan«^  te*  a i*renX  amhUioH  with 

nrewuuy  mtisotal  iu  tile  I'eiki  { Ho  lot  iiKoo  uf  Uniihh'T  IViires* auh  that  Ho* 

h»stT« merit  f ‘Hint  is  wliviy  t-ho-  tVm  lo  s.  | 5/»^t  :*>  i -m  tin-  hill  slmnUl  he  so  hruHit  mol 
U vs  akWi»y>;  tins  wobe)*...*  Of  the  }s:'w'±  «0‘  jolly  u«  U»  t l»t>  iiihlioHo**  away  n* 

harltarism  o il h fio*  j/.-i  rirjfrtpy'ifi  ilo-  h-  ■ houon*  is  » ft  the  vselnom^  of 

linemeot  of  Vthieh  ni;iU<  s thy  ; sneroys  i»t  the  lohi^frois.  Therefore  any 

m«rst  groift^rtne ^ Off^f  «vii; t ^ 0 fi>Kt i , so  Uu\]*  ns  ir  i$  rmt  imieeem, 

oiThestrrt  A f/t,  'Ju llivn : .;iiirU^iH>iy4y  'fel^r  jik  fw'i'TtriAKj.hie  fh;  t io>  walk  aroamh  C Jills, 
jhayetl  on  the  nhwnrho^t  rmb-rojoe-iH*,  uU  *h « o.  h-.%  b .;  i'>  ‘ 'mmo.1i'’  ibnnv/r*  - never  wom- 
irinel^sH,  ^mrnv ilumh.  yetit  frt  velftfell  tft  ifhf:  men  AmvsmmI  uk  <su»*b— take  jlnrt 

highest  exiueasion  m tiimbf-'  in  itnch  u cmf  'j  hi  Oiif  ehoruis  of  Amikr.  anh  ilunee.  The  on* 
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<*o»t  JV  of  Hit*:  <*•»  »>»'!,  <\nurj>T}  that  is,  of  trmlv 
phiy  ro4  to  fyiufr W t.’Ostimm,  is  rtt  \m*,\ 

as  n-nifif  «A<<tv**k  fraoeritf.  Tito  ori^toal 
\\ •pr^oijiufh of  pji  snrr  of  ?H‘f 

t.fto ^ f*Hn'»te ' iriip*r!tonatorv  \virfo  u 
bjiufk  faotv v:a&.  fit#  Barney’  Wiliams, 
who  &fWf}Xat*l  Yk&  htmmtl  ror.k  ailo^Kt1nM> 
»rioi  i>iiiihv  Anm*  an<1  fort nw  in  playing  Irish 
parta.  Bfiniy. JAV i IVtonrH  i ho 

nmt  ftogvo-  haijah  ' L?»*;v  L«.ug.n 

w b inU  ihfv  K&w  Tftrk  <*(  a gf  thm  «i#w 
io  Jiinninin^  aiol  terrain  fpr 

many  n ftnmt-1i  n.fi or  j t .w as  il r*r  howl  *>n  < h« 
1/liypv  :to iiv  f»f  a 


midst, t<4'  ton fpn fiy  w lov  g<?V * a bn  fffvf  *a I a r y 
t ha  ij  a* jj€*<  >it  rttoi  bo- 

i|jgi  ui wm Lj r<M  .*  von  ilHiran*.  one,  rorjoitluj: 
a hi^Jh-  ^fyhvol  .arf  in  iis  aay  tojn.lgo  whofn 
fnh  stops  Ap-iitV  bail  tusfr  hngiiin,  with 
tin)  enoogb  mu  Hnypait  of  t he  petfonuet  to 
nt op  af  *top{titig  fijiiro,  .Sfttjm  nf  ife 

moii  Aft»o  n robota kw  f bits  bhsiness  an*  ntor- 
veibmsU  well  iivforl  by  /iatuie  lot  it.,, having 
'At'IUhono  ii  Vtoito.*,.  pbHiip  >u«>?ii- 

lh'!*>,  hv':-i/'llo:>s  u»*U  f i‘*y ; hunris  tool 

(Vnt-  .MtovA.  ;?&  worn- 

wW'#ti$-  H*  y^fiyi^yiHv  havU'M\ni‘  *fyto  of 
* it  pb/t they  tuinatW 

rfaifi** by  tilit 
inykn^  nn*i  r^togtovff -Koi.oly  n.»  >!m  ijf 
tbv  **  Binny  »fV<?  c;aF\^»ri  of  wt'peh  inijWr- 
Aoituinr.  It  is-  this  femjih ,aml f iiyt  th«to&fw!hv 
*ib}y  favlttomiUh?  hnlb.nbst  of  himtonr  con- 
mtV*  win*  lakes  jvaftv  itt  ihu  walU-uroumt 


i*.— W9AW  ?!  'S*>i ,i»o*b. 


KM 

If  vrer  ly  pri- 

jjjW^  v^HBy  va  tv  m*  tci  pritfe/’aigl, 

} n.-f  i .m  i f**i  gnfdi*  f<» 

1 hr  j'AWlMlfi'it  Would 
r*  *eem  *<>■  hr  well  orgunized  and  managed. 

9 The  alplmbettf&j  cotnUignb  of  the  > i > i - 
nulls,  however,  is  execrable.  Under  the 
letter  0 yon  tmt«|  look  hath  for  I<n&<trt1 
and  jackal,  tieilTier  of  which  cohimeiieeft 
with  C.  Dut  there  yon  will  jftt.M‘1  life  names, 
both  prefixed  with  tin'  word  “ CaDnrmu,” 
Saw  Fraumeo  ban  Wood ward  *8  Darden — 
a private  institution  which  contains  a few 
seals,  ci»t^>  dogK,  hirdft,  amt  fiahes,  hut  which 
hardly  pretends  to  hr  a zoological  collection. 
It  is  a sort  Of  pleasure-garden  with  ft  live* 
stock  attachment.**  Another  account  says 
that  the  collect  ion  is  “ quite  extensive,  but 
not  very  eomprehensi ve.”  ami  that  the  aqua- 
riom  is  “ promising.”  in  N««w  Ymk  wo  have 
a collection  of  lords  and  beasts  in  the  Cen- 
tral Park,  owing  its  exftd^nce  and  support 
principally  to  nicj'uigerie  owners,  to  whom  it 
is  n convenient  bnardmg-plnec  for  their  ani- 
mills,  w hen  not  travelling  with  them,  about 
! lie  country. 

Our  European  tourists  talk  of  the  won* 
derfiil  ZOO  gardens  abroad,  and  marvel  ul 
1 he  paucity  of  like  institutions  in  this  coun- 
try. But  we  are  making  unite  a normal 
progress  in  this  direction.  In  another  gen- 
eration. doubtless,  all  our  large  cities  will 
have  due  ami  extensive  zoological  collec- 
tions ; that  is  to  say,  they  will  increase  here 
faster  than  they  have  increased  in  Europe. 

! It  is  not  quite  fifty  years  since  the  great  Lou* 
don  collection  was  established,  and  that  is 
the  oldest  in  Europe,  except  the  Jardin  des 
i Plantes  of  Paris,  and  possibly  the  Sehou- 
j bruiin  collect  inn.  Ainsterdanh  however, 
I kept  lion*  for  public  exhibition  4fH»  years 
j ago,  and  in  1 1>40  it  possessed  the  first  rhi- 
I macros  ever  brought  to  Europe;  but  it  did 
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SHOULD  any  purist  object  to  the  word 
*‘u>o”  for  (<  zoological  garden,”  lie  must 
he  reminded  of  the  folly  of  resisting  the 
popular  will,  or  even  a popular  whim.  The 
people  will  not  take  the  time  nor  the  trouble 
to  say  “ zoological  garden’*  when  “■zoo**  will 
answer  all  practical  purposes.  Londoners, 
even  the  most  elegant,  talk  of  their  ’*  Zoo/* 
and  the  use  of  this  diminutive  is  ho  common  ; 
in  this  country  that  one  zoological  society* 
and  that  the  second  in  importance  in  the 
country— that  of  Cincinnati — publishes  its 
catalogue  ami  guide  under  the  title,  The 
Zoo- Zoo,  aiid  in  the  preface  to  the  work 
the  word  zoo  occurs  in  all  seriousness  and 
without  quotation  points. 

And  while  upon  the  subject  of  verbal  in- 
novations, let  a plea  be  made  for  the  word 
arcliitut  tut  ion.  legit  imate,  derivation  form 
from  oor  verb  acclimate.  Jcclimafication  is 
unwieldy,  ami  acclimation  is  too  like  aoctu* 
mat  ion  in  sound  j moreover,  we  are  m'rw  tu* 
miliar  with  the  word  afchmattition  as  Mm 
name  of  the  most  import  nut  acclimating  in- 
stitution in  the  world,  the  .Jurdin  fPAedi 
mutation  at  Paris. 

To  Philadelphia  belongs  the  honor  of  be- 
ing the  first  American  city  to  establish  it 
line  zoological  garden,  It  was  opened  to 
the  public  July  L 1*74.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
other  in  the  country  yet  that  lut*  any  pre- 
tensions to  being  a real  zoological  garden, 
except  that  of  Cincinnati,  opened  May.  lK7f>. 
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dam,  atiil  both  an? 
successful.  The  pop- 
ulace hd  uge  xel  tided 
from  these  gardens, 
they  have,  ini  d<mhr. 
t he  air  anil  charm  of 
private  grounds  to 
members  and  their 
EKH^l  , families.  Here  they 

promenade  or  ride 
- • • inelegant  state  dur- 

iug  all  the  tine  days 
v . M <>f  the  year.  The 

, : - walks  and  roads,  the 

shrubbery  and  flow- 
er beds,  the  grove* 
and  lawns,  the  lake* 
iiiiiiiftfeWi  and  all  the  building*. 

for  the  animals 
kept  to  magnificent 
order,  and  every 
thing  is  arranged 
ffh  " to  charm  the  senses. 

One  of  the  entrance* 
to  the  Amsterdam 
vi,u.  garden  is  tl.mlod  hy 

grand  trees,  and  on 
dev  them  on  both  sides  of  the  road  for  u long 
distance  are  perches  on  which  sit  the  most 
lovely  birds  of  tlie  parrot,  ov  more  correctly 
the  psittaebbje,  family.  The  soft  shadow* 
of  the  grove,  the  dark  green  of  foliage  and 
lawn,  are  moat  agreeably  relieved  by  the 
brilliant  plumage  of  cockatoos,  parrots,  par- 
oquets, and  macaw*. 

The  Zoological  Garden  of  Brussels  covers 
about  thirty  acres,  besides  a large  lake,  lent 
by  the  government  until  a.o.  1922.  The 
government  also  requires  all  Belgian  ship- 
masters to  bring  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
whatever  beast  or  bird  is  donated  to  the 
garden.  This  secures  great  numbers  of 
specimens  both  from  stranger*  and  travel- 
ling Belgians.  The  Zoological  Garden  of 
Breslau  comprises  about  forty  acres,  thirty 
of  which  were  given  by  t lie  city  ; that  of 


not  have  a zoological  garden  proper  until 
1638.  The  society  at  that  time  had  400 
members,  and  quite  a large  income.  Iu 
1863  it  had  3600  mem  hers,  and  an  annual 
income  of  about  130,000  florins.  The  mem- 
bership fee  is  t went y-five  florins  a year.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a sort  of  exclusive  dub,  member* 
being  admitted  by  ballot;  and  none  lint 
members,  their  friends,  and  stranger*  “ with- 
in the  gale*'1  are  allowed,  entrance.  All 
foreigner*  can  enter  the  magnificent  Zoolog- 
ical Garden  of  Amsterdam,  and  enjoy  at 
leisure  all  it  contain*,  by  paving  a small 
entrance  fee  ; hut  no  citizen  of  the  town  can 
have  that  privilege  unless  he  he  a member 
of  the  society  that  owns  and  controls  the 
property. 

Both  Antwerp  and  Brussels  have  zoolog- 
ical societies,  model  led  after  that  of  Amster- 
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Dreadeti  i# liberally  supported  by  the  King  of 
Saxony.  1 1 a uo v or  leases  grounds  to  a zoo  *o- 
eiety  at  the  rate  of  one  thaler  for  fifty  years. 

The  Oart leu  of  Aeclimutatioii,  in  the  ifyts 
lift  Boulogne,  at  Paris,  received  its  extensive 
grounds— over  forty-nine  acres — from  the 
govenmumt,  ami  the  institution  was  iuiiu- 
g united  in  T8f>0  hy  Napoleon  111.  in  person. 
The  price  of  admission  is  one  franc ; Sun- 
days and  ftHe  days  fifty  centimes  (fen  cents). 
If.  sutTcred  terribly  during  t he  siege  of  Paris 
in  the  late  war,  many  valuable  animals  be- 
ing sacrificed  for  food.  Among  these  were 
the  famous  Castor  and  Pollux,  two  trained 
elephants  that  used  to  cany  visitors  on 
their  barks  at  live  cents  a trip.  The^e  ele- 
jdiants  have  hern  replaced  by  two  others 
presented  hy  the  King  of  Italy,  which  the 
people  have  christened  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
These  are  also  trained,  ami  perform  the  same 
services.  It  might  be  thought  strange  that 
during  the  siege  such  valuable  animals  as 
elephants  should  Is*  killed  for  food.  It  was 
IkH  ause,  in  the  first  place,  they  consumed 
great  quantities  of  the  food  that  every  day 
became  more  aud  more  precious,  and  then 
because  they  were  large,  and  afforded  much 
meat,  for  the  people. 

The  Jardifi  d‘A*'»  limnfnf  ion  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  instructi  ve,  and  delightful 
places  on  earth.  The  object  of  its  founda- 
tion was  **  to  introduce  into  France  under 
the  direction  of  the  Society  of  Acelimatat  ion 
every  species  of  animal  or  vegeta hits  useful 
oragreeable,douiesticor  wild,  tnultiply  them, 


and  wake  them  known  to  the  public.”  One 
of  the  services  it  lias  rendered  the  people 
has  been  to  take  all  the  available  varieties 
of  the  grape — about  2U0U  of  them  - culti- 
vate f hem  carefully,  company  them, and  edint- 
imtlo  the  duplicates.  The  list  was  already 
reduced  to  les«  than  1000  when  the  cata- 
logue was  revised  hy  M.  Riviere  in  1874. 
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The  study  of  the  society  to  meet  Hie  wants 
of  foreign  plants  ami  animals  appears  to  have 
been  grandly  successful.  In  one  port  there  is 
un  artiiieial  mountain  with  rocky  and  steep 
aides,  ami  chasing  each  other  over  it  you 
may  see  the  chamois  of  the  Alps  and  Pyre- 
Uoe.s,  the  antelope  of  l he  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  heavy  horned  inoudlons  or  wild  sheep 
of  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Algeria,  all  apparently 
quite  happy  in  the  delusion  that  they  ace  in 
their  native  haunts.  The  (Iranttfi  Srnr , or 
winter  green house  for  plants  that  can  not 
endure  a lower  temperature  That*  *JS.4  Fah- 
renheit ( — 2°  tVn r igrude),  “is  a veritable 
corner  of  paritdistv1 

The  culture  of  the  silk-worm  of  every 
country  is  another  service  of  this  society. 
Our  nat  ive  species  (innntnjx  <w  ro/uo ) is 
among  the  numtier.  There  seems  no  end 
t <i  the  won* lets  and  chartus  of  the  Jardul 
d’Acciimatation  of  Paris.  From  April  to 
October  a hand  of  forty  musicians,  under  M. 
M aye  nr  of  the  opera,  discourses  excellent 
music  every  Thursday  and  Sunday  from 
three  to  live  o’clock  r.M.  Thr  organization 
of  t he  society  is  upon  the  satne  general  plan 
of  all  European  zoological  societies:  mem- 
bers pay  so  much  yearly,  ami  in  return  re- 
ceive certain  privileges.  Among  those  ac- 


corded to  the  mein  here  of  the  Accltuiafation 
Society  are  a free  pass  to  the  garden,  and 
passes  at  reduced  rates  for  friends  (five 
francs  a year)  j ton  per  cent,  discount  on  all 
plants,  eggs,  animals,  etc.,  bought  of  the  so- 
ciety ; the  monthly  bulletin  of  the  society 
recording  all  experiments  in  acclimating  in 
different  parts  of  the  world;  and  the  right  to 
assist  at  the  social  reunions  of  the  society. 

All  the  European  -zoological  societies  ap- 
pear to  he  prospering,  unless  that  of  tSt.  Pe- 
tersburg may  Ik?  excepted,  which  must,  of 
course,  be  maintained  at  great  expense,  on 
act  mint  of  the  rigors  of \ he  Russian  climate. 
Seiibnhrutiji,  Fran  kfort-on-ihe- Main.  Bres- 
lau, Dresden,  all  have  line  zoological  gar- 
dens, and  Naples  boasts  the  noblest  aquari- 
um in  existence.  It  is  maintained  by  the 
government  as  an  educational  enterprise, 
and  it  is  patronized  by  several  European* 
states,  w hich  send  a quota  of  students  there 
annually,  it  being  tlm  highest  school  of  ich- 
thyology in  Die  world.  The  Paris  Garden 
of  Acciimatution  has  also  a magnificent 
aquarium ; and  ilm  Amsterdam  Zoological 
Society  has  a library  of  natural  history  rich- 
er, it  is  said,  than  all  the  British  Museum 
contains  on  that  subject. 

But  when  we  consider  government  iusti- 
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intemUmt  himself — -a  gentleman  of  distin- 
guished manners,  hy-the-way,  ami  a scien- 
tist of  not**. 

The  collection  of  seals  in  this  garden  in 
more  extensive,  I think,  than  that  of  any 
other  than  .that  of  the  Loudon  - Zoo.  cer- 
tainly--and  seals  are  very  expensive  lux- 
uries. The  superintendent  of  the  London 
Zoo  says  that  “ fourteen  hundred -weight 


can  be*  One  of  them  manifested  his  vigor 
not  long  since  by  climbing  over  the  railing 
around  his  pond — four  feet  high,  I should 
say— and  taking  it  promenade  over  to  a 
neighboring  sea!  pond,  whose  iuclosure  he, 
also  scaled*  I envy  the  visitors  present  at 
the  lU'WJcmL  It  would  certainly  be  inter- 
esting to  know  how  a seal  could  climb  a 
fence.  I was  told  of  this  feat  by  the  super- 


ot Tish  per  minimi  is  no  mm*y  Than  m ab- 
solute! v necessary  to  keep  a scat  in  con- 
dition .**  Of  eoiuvu*  seals  are  accustomed 
to  eating  Mu  ir  food  alive,  and  so  dittt- 
ettH-  es  file  task  of  (caching  them  to  cat 
dead  iWh  that  thirteen  out  of  hfleoit 
seal  * rec«r  i veil  at  the  Philadelphia  gar- 
den died  under  the  discipline.  The gen- 
« 'ml  nieifaliJv  atn Ot Vg  tin-  *e:jb,  indeed, 
Uppoitr*  to  he  greater  than  any  where 
else  in  the  garden.  One  died  in  1S7fi 
fmn  peri  t on  iu.s.  .a  nd  another  under 
very  distresMug  cirnimstances ; thin 
y>  young  female  who  “ had  the  hab- 
it of  generally  buying  in  the  water  at 
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night.  1 hiring'  a 
vela  eold  night, 
i'ii i ly  in  tin?  'Winter, 
she  lost.  tlie  air-hole 
jslit*  Imil  kept  open 
to  breathe  through, 
ami  not  having 
strength  to  break 
i lif  ire  wluc.li  ftVnu- 
<*il  n\  er  her,  she  w on 
found  in  the  morn- 
ing drowned. " 

Among  the  rare 
animals  may  he 
mentioned  two 
block  leopards,  a 
splendid  rhinoceros 
weighing  over  three 
tons*  three  tints  gi- 
raffes, anti  a large 
number  of  kanga* 
ritas.  The  kanga- 
roos appear  in  most 
\ igorons  condition, 
amt  almost  any  time 
the  visitor  may  see 
the  little  ones  pro- 
truding from  the 
maternal  pourh  — 
tin- distinctive  char- 
acteristic of  the 
marsupial  family. 

There  me.  however, 
some  fish  that  have 
a pouch  for  their 
young*  The  hip- 
pocampus, or  sea- 
horse, is  ;m  exam- 
ple, No  one*  it 
n *ems#  has  ever  wit- 
nessed tin*  birth  of  the  kangaroo ; hut  it  is  j number  of  rare  animals  that  breed  there 
certain  that  when  first  found  in  the  poueh  Lions,  leopards,  prairie  w olvtcs,  dingos,  Jav; 
i is  not  mu  eh  more  than  an  ineh  in  length,  poreupines,  zebus,  euineks,  kangaroos,  monk 
and  looks  exeeeiiingly  like  the  common  gar-  eys,  brow  n eoutis,  beavers,  Angora  goats 
den  “ grub”  wortli.  iStnietnrally,  indeed,  t he  llamas, paroquets,  golden  pheasauts,ure  gi  v 
kangaroo  is  the  most  wonderful  of  animals.  en  in  the  superintendents  report.  <Suiio 

The  collection  of  comets,  deer,  bn  tin  lues,  of  these,  as  is  w ell  known,  very  seldom  broe< 
and  zebus  is  very  large.  The  black  zebu  in  captivity,  the  monkey  especially,  and  it 
(sacred  hull  of  India.)  is  a splendid  animal,  young  very  rarely  survives.  The  soviet :i 
presented  to  the  soekvtv  by  the  LommisHHUi-  has  a large  collection  of  itnmkeys,  both  of 
era  of  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn.  Its  color  the  Old  and  the  New'  World,  and  their  house 
is  very  rare.  Besides  this  one,  there  is  an-  though  large,  lias  been  ibiiud  inadeqiiati 
other  hull,  four  cows,  and  a littlo  call  horn  and  ill  ventilated,  and  a new  one  will  proh 
in  the  garden.  It  is  said  that  they  cun  he  ably  soon  take  the  place  of  the  old.  Per 
easily  acclimated  lie  re.  If  so,  there  rnn\  haps  it  will  he  modelled  on  the  plan  oftha 
come  to  lie  a “ rage”  for  zebus,  and  the  milk  of  the  Londou  Zoo,  w hich  is  lifted  up  in  tin 
of  the  saeted  cow  may  yet  he  considered  “ style  of  a conservatory,”  light,  sunny,  am 
indispensable  to  all  ii is t- class  hotels  and  affording  j»h  much  as  possible  of  the  monk 
restaurants!  It  is  very  rich  and  good,  as  «>>V  natural  environment.  An  advanlagt 
tlm  writer  can  personally  testily,  having  of  this  style  of  house  is  that  you  see  fin 
omo  tasted  it  in  the  Amsterdam  garden,  animals  through  glass,  uml  while  studyiip 
These  annuals  have  commenced  to  breed  in  their  antics  are  not  suifoeated  by  the  ten i 
the  garden  at  Philadelphia,  and  of  course  Ido  odors  always  found  about  monkey  in 
fin*  extra  stock  will  he  sold,  Indeed,  there  closures,  except,  perhaps,,  the  Summer  in 
is  in*  better  testimony  to  the  wise  manage-  closure  in  the  Jardin  dcs  Plantes  of  Paris 
incut  of  the  garden  that!  the  increasing  This  is  made  of  wirepin  the  open  air,  ;m< 
Vol-  LVIM.-No,  347.—I5 
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in  sUe  etmrtnouH  high  and  broad  enough 
to  i uetose  several  large  trctb.  Tin*  Phila- 
delphia Z<»ot  during  the  cnld  avis**! her  of 
!>ei'embiu\  H78,  lost  one  of  its  eliintpaiieeo«* 
Her  surviving  com  p a i n o n slm svei l every  sign 
of  grief  ul  her  loss,  ami  would  not  be  com- 
forted. This  pair  wore  dm*  intelligent  ani- 
mals and  their  pranks  w eve  tin*  delight  of 
visitors.  On  one  occasion  wlftHJ  ihe  female 
was  ill,  and  ha  l to  he  I rented  To  w eak  dopes 
of  wine  uegup  and  other  delicacies,  the  nt  tier 
became  furiously  jealous. 

Most  of  the  buildings  of  the  Philadelphia 
garden  are  very  #olii.Uy  built,  ami  they  are 
■gone  rally  qiiaint  and  piotoresfpte  in  style: 
notably  the  4 icptiUMt  house,  which  is  ninety 
feet  long.  and  cost  about  The  hear 

pits  of  heavy  masonry  are  models  of  their 
kind.  Each  nmUpavt  menf  is  of  course  fur- 
nish* <1  with  tip?  conventional  big  tree  trunk 
bristling  w ilh  broken  hranelte^  or  w ith  arti- 
ficial ones,  tor  tie*  hears  to  eltmb  upon  — spec- 
tacle (it  perennial  delight  to  the  u\ era.ge 
buy\,!  The  polar  hear  pen,  eimtafjjing  two 
line  specimens,  is  located  near  the  sontheru 
entrance.  t he  collection  of  bear*  is  a very 


rich  om\  coin  prising  besides  the  white  polar 
hears  the  black,  tlin  hrow  ii,  the  r intiaupvn. 
t he.  grijpdy,  Hu*  Himalayan,  and  the  Jhaiien 
sun  hear.  The  rupture  of  tin*  polar  hear 
without  injuring  him  is  a most  difficult 
task,  generally  accomplished  by  intrepid 
whalemen.  When  caught  he  is  secured  in 
a strong  cask,  and  brought  home  as  a sup* 
piemen  tnry  vent  tire.  The  female;  before  giv- 
ing bin  h to  her  cubs,  makes  herself  a retreat, 
and  generally  a very  safe  one,  on  the  ground 
under  the  snow.  Sometimes.  Imvvevei*,  she 
is  betrayed  by  tin*  breathing  hole  at  the 
surface  of  the  snow  -.drill,  often  some  ten 
feet  or  more  above  her  w arm  den. 

The  lion  lum.se,  or  more  properly  the  car- 
nivora building; i*  the  most  important  struc- 
ture in  the  Zoo  Garden  of  Philadelphia.  It 
is  elegant  ami  strong.  The  extremities  are 
dunked  by  strong  towers,  and  two  large 
wings  project  in  front  upon  a beautiful  ter- 
race,  paved,  like  all  the  walks  of  the  gar 
den,  with  asphalt  mu  cement.  In  the  centre 
is  a lovely  fountain,  and  in  summer  the  low 
w all  inclosing  flu*  terrace  is  a mass  of  greCu, 
so  completely  is  it,  covered  by  trailing  \iues. 
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out  of  Hit*  twenty-seven  members  reapoud- 
4**1.  Kmm  t hat  f t in**  the  society  made  steady 
progress.  in  June,  18/3,  the (Ymimissionors 
of  Fait  mount  Park  leased  The  tliirfy-t lm*e 
acres  of  laud  which  the  society  nosv  oeeu- 
pies.  In  1874  t here  were  507  annual  mem- 
bers, paying  live  dollars  upon  election  and 
live  dollars  annual!)  thereafter,  ninety-live 
life  members,  Hint'  honorary  members,  and 
f(v>M'onvsponditiguie?id)erH.  Honorary  mem- 
bers are  those  who  “ in  consequence  of  lib- 
erality to  the  society,  nr  who  hold  a dis- 
tinguished position  in  science,  are  elected 
by  the  board. The  late  Brigham  Young 
was  nitc  of  the  honorary  members —doubt- 
less bn  did  the  society  some  service, 

Tiie  total  income  of  the  society  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  1.  1874,  exclusive 
of  ptMmnmry  donations,  was  85070.  The 
expendir ores  and  improvements  amount  ed 
to  less  than  half  that  sum.  The  enterprise, 
indeed,  has  4i  paid”  from  the  beginning. 
The  rnmieV  donations  of  last  year  wore 
mostly  IVojn  women.  Mrs.  Hart  on  gave 
$5001 1 in  cash,  besides  purchasing  the  same 
amount  of  stock.  Mm*  Ellen  Wain  gave 
$100,  and  aji  **  unknown  lady” $500.  At  this 
meeting  the  offer  of  Mr.  Alfred  Cope  was 
received.  This  was  to  subscribe*  $.25,000  to 
the  stock  of  ilm  society  “upon  the  eondi- 
t ions  that  $l25.dt>0  be  lirst  semi  red,  that  no 
vinous,  mad,  or  spirituous  liquors  be  sold, 
and  that  im  cirrus  or  theatrical  perfhrtir- 
anees  be  allowed  in  t he  gurden.n  This  olfer 
was  subsequently  accepted. 

The  garden  bad  scarcely  been  inclosed 
when  numerous  offers  of  zoological  speci- 
mens arrived,  and  at  what  was  really  the 
lirst  annual  report  of  the  progress  of  the 
enterprise  there  were  131  quadrupeds,  074 
birds,  am!  8 reptiles.  The  superintend* 
ettf , Mr.  Thompson,  mean  while  had  been  in 
An-dralia.  where  lie  collected  ami  shipped 
goodly  numbers  of  the  fauna  of  that  coun- 


try, ami  at  the  time  of  the  report  he  was  in 
I mini  for  the  same  purpose. 

Among  the  contributions  men  tinned  in 
the  Second  aunnal  report  are  twenty -eight 
prairie-dogs.  In  time  these  enterprising  lit- 
tle creatures  burrowed  out  of  their  imlos- 
ure  Under  a ''  all  fourteen  feet  deep, and  took 
possession  of  n.  tine  slope  of  lawn  near  the 
snperinteiident’s  olfice  in  the  old  Penn  man- 
sion called  “ fcolif ude,’4  and  they  bravely 
hehl  it  until  last  fall,  \y  hen  the  old  ittelosuiv 
was  dug  out  and  paved  with  flags,  and  now 
it  once  more  couth  res  them.  To  catch  them 
tie  hole*  were  flooded,  and  the  poor  little 
great  urns  taken  us  they  came  up,  half 
drowned.  Their  colony  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  things  in  the  garden.  At  any 
t ime  almost  you  might  see  dozens  of  these 
active  little  animals  popping  in  and  opt  of 
their  boles,  uttering  their  peculiar  cry  — 
something  like  the  half-sup  pressed  bark  of 
the  dog  -to  which  probably  they  owe  their 
name.  Their  increase  begins  to  alarm  the 
society,  Kimietliing  must  be  done,  and  it 
is  very  difWenlt  to  elite h them,  f?*uue  new  fy 
forming  atmlogieul  garden  applied  to  the 
Fainnouht  Park  instil  lit  ion  for  prairi»*-dogs. 
This  Was  while  they  held  possession  of  the 
lawn.  The  request  was  most  willingly 
granted,  but  the  catching  required  four  men 
am!  tiffOiit  a*  many  days,  and  then  onl)  tluee 
Mr  four  Were  MM-Uled. 

There  is  a popular  belief  in  the  West  that 
the  burrowing  owl,  the  prairie-dog,  and  the 
rattlesnake  live  together  in  great  harmony. 
It  improbable  that  the  snake  “Invades  tlm 
home  of  t he  dog  for  t he  purpose  of  feeding 
upon  (he  young,  w bile  the  owl,  to  save  it- 
j self  the  trouble  of  digging  its  own  liabita 
! lion,  takes  possession  of  the  deserted  bur- 
rows which  an*  left  in  the  gradual  change 
of  location  continually  going  on  among  the 
dogs.v  Two  burro  wing  owls  were  onee  in- 
troduced into  the  iiielostiro  of  the  dogs  at 
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tlici  Philadelphia,  garden,  ami  (be  re.Biilf  xy&s 
a desperate  tight.  in  which  tlm  0\vU  wen4 
finally  killed,  (heir  wmga  having  been 
clipped  so  that  they  con  hi  not  tly  away. 
This  hardly  shown  harmony  1m? tween  the 
two.  The  prairie-dog  ami  The  porcupine  are 
among  I he  animals  that  require  no  water. 

Looking  over  the  lists  of  animals  donated 
to  the  Fairmount  Park  Zoo*  one  is  struck 
by  Hie  great  numbers  of  hot  tied  owls  arid 
horned  toads ; of  the  latter  fifteen  at  one 
time  and  twenty-six  at  another.  These  are 
presented  by  boys  Hoiiietinies,  as  the  word 
*£  Master*  in  the  report,  or  the  diminutive 
of  some  Christian  name,  would  show  ; Girls 
also  make  donations  at  times*  w It  jell  show's 
bow  iiuprirtavitr  as  eo-laborers  in  zoological 
enterprises  the  young  would  naturally  be. 
If  the  buy*  of  New  England  knew,  for  ex- 
ample. that  the  soviet  vs  collection  of  the 
Mcjiftith  Mtyihfth'ti  is  reduced  to  one  solitary 
specimen  that  might  die  any  day,  no  doubt 
they  would  come  to  tin*  rescue.  This  animal 
must  he  quite  rare  s.imw  its  tine  long  fur  be- 
came known  to  commerce  as  “Alaska  sable.’* 

The  annual  report  of  the  society  for  1#76 
shows  a grand  advance.  Tim  membership 


position  at  Philadelphia  brought  a greatly 
increased  number  of  visitors  to  that  city. 
The  next  report  shows  a tailing  off;  but 
the  important  thing  is  that  the  garden  has 
proved  a pecuniary  success.  The  enterprise 
is  evidently  managed  with  signal  ability  in 
every  department.  The  superintendent’s 
last  report  shows  the  daily  cost  of  main- 
taining the  garden  on  its  present  basis  to 
lie  $80,  The  expense  of  meat  for  feeding 
the  carnivora  has  been  reduced  nearly  eighty 
per  cent,  by  the  use  of  horse  meat  ; and 
though  the  burses  of  eoni'se  are  worn-out 
animals,  the  effect  of  feeding  tmtti  freshly 
killed  and  full  of  blood  is  most  excellent. 
By  fill#  economy,  also,  there  is  much  refuse, 
skin,  boiie,  etc.,  that  can  bo  disposed  of  by 
sub4.  The  estimated  loss  on  tin*  value  of 
the  animals  for  the  year  ending  March,  1*77, 
was  about  four  per  cent.  ’a  rate  mueh 
lower  than  that,  of  previous  years,” says  the 
same  report,  “and  believed  to  bens  small  a 
percentage  of  loss  as  has  ever  occurred  in  a 
garden  of  its  character/* 

In  answer  to  certain  question*  lately  put 
to  one  of  the  officers  of  the  society,  he  said: 
“ The  members  of  the  society  are  all  ex- 


tremely anxious  to  put  the  work  of  the  in- 
stitution ns  far  as  possible  from  the  field  <n> 
cupied  by  five  travelling  tneinigerie— a dis- 
tinction which  the  American  popular  mind 
is  slow  to  recognize.  We  want  to  make  of 
it  an  educator  as  well  as  a pi  nee  of  amuse- 
ment/* The  following  from  the  last  year’s 
report  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  ^imuej,  may  be 
-looted  as  testimuny  to  this  fact  : 


had  increased  tvi  Odd.  and  the  average  num- 
ber of  visitors  daily  throughout  the  year 
was  1801,  Tins  largest  number  was  on  Sun- 
day. October  ‘20,  when  tin*  gate  records 
showed  ’20,715.  The  total  amount  for  the 
year  received  at  the  gates  was  $101, Odd  fill; 
average  daily  receipts,  £4 PI  8f,H  largest  daily 
receipt*  for  admissions,  $407  4 10,  Of  course 
this  was  the  Centennial  year,  when  the  Lx- 
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A pi  nimifbng  incident  occ uHred  the  other 
day  in  the  garden,  which  w ill  iUiistrate  mm 
occasion  of  an  appeal  to  tin*  guide-book.  A 
giijitli’.mnn  standing  before  the  eagle  cage 
t iirlted  to  hiVeompaiihui — a tiny  of  ton,  per- 
Imps- — ji  114I  said,  designating  a part feulai 
specimen:  “My  sou,  look  at  that  splendid 
bird  ; t hat  is  I hr*  American  Tin* 

hoy  looked  reverently  at  tin'  bird,  until  a 
wicked  hy-stander  ivxidaiunnl ; i;  Aitici  lean 
4‘ilgle,  Sir!  Why,  that's  the  earnon  buz- 
zard/’ The  instructor  of  Vonth  looked  ter- 
ribly emibiimiKfced,  and,  pifyiug  his  confu- 
sion. I ventured  to  remark  that  I thought 
the  mistake  very  nut  oral — that  I believed 
both  eagle  and  blizzard  belonged  to  the 
same  family.  Here  u discussion  commenced, 
both  the  gentleman  and  an  elderly  lady 
w ho  had  com**  tip  joining  issue  against  my 
statement.  If  1 had  said  “ class/’  or  "di- 
vision.'’ i should  have  been  disputed  just 
tin  same,  all  these  words  meaning  vaguely 
“ kiml/?  and  nothing  definite  at  all,  with 
these  good  people.  However,  they  all 
agreed  I**  defend  tin*  "bird  of  freedom.’' 
and  soon  a guide-book,  whieh  the  lady  hap- 
pened to  have,  \va>s  appealed  to.  This  did 
not  settle  the  matter  satisfactorily  to  all— 
buzzard,  hawk,  eagle,  and  owl  seemed  to  bn 
mixed  up  a little,  and  it  required  more  time 
than  eonld  be  spent  at  that  hour  ami  place, 
to  find  out  that  the  confusion  came  simply 
from  the  popular  names  of  t lie  birds,  ami 
nothing  else.  Ilow  c\  f/rf  as  the  lady  read. 


‘-In  pursuance  of  their  intention  to  make 
the  society  an  auxiliary  in  the  educational 
system  of  om  community , the  directors  have 
initiated  a series  of  popular  lectures  on  zo- 
ological subjects.  Three  of  them  have  been 
delivered  during  Hie  last  w inter,  viz  : by 
Professor  P>.  Waterhouse  Ha  w kins,  on  ‘Cats;’ 
by  Professor  E.  l>.  Cope,  on  * special  llwr- 
actors  of  American  Life  ;’  and  by  Professor 
Joseph  Leidy,  on  ‘ Protozoa/  If  is  Imped 
that  the  effort b of  the  directors  in  this  re- 
speet  will  awaken  an  mgreased  ami  wider 
interest  in  scientific  research  and  natural 
objects/’ 

A good  zoological  garden  is  not  only  a 
very  important  sueeuisai  to  all  the  schools 
in  the  vicinity,  but  it  is  a grand  medium  of 
education  to  all  the  people,  even  to  the  mere 
gazers.  People  go  to  see— merely  to  see— 
and  in  the  course  of  every  visit  some  ipie.v 
Hon  is  certain  to  arise,  discussion  i<»  ensue, 
followed  by  a consul  tat  ion  of  the  guide- 
book. Arid  that  of  the  Philadelphia  socie- 
ty, it  may  be  said  in  passing,  is  u model  in 
all  respects.  H i*  superior  even  to  t lie  tine 
guide-book  of  the  London  society,  because 
it  contains — expressed  in  a polite  ami  schol- 
arly maimer  - a very  valuable  •*  inf rftdne- 
tiotf*  add  rest'd  to  the  "large,  class  of  visit- 
ors who  desire  to  find  in  a zoological  collec- 
tion means  of  instruction  as  well  as  of 
iminscment.^  An  admirable  synopsis  of  Hie 
whole  subject  of  zoological  rlassilication  is 
Contained  in  this  introduction. 
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down  bill.  Going  up  tlie  bill,  be  would  turn, 
lie  down,  and  allow  biinseif  to  slip  down  tlie 
incline  as  far  as  practicable.  Then  be  would 
get  up  and  repeat  tlie  operation,  inucb  to  tbe 
detriment  of  tbe  hillock,  which  was  sadly 
worn  by  tbe  process.  All  these  elephants 
were  uneasy,  and  so  evidently  irritable  that 
their  proximity  created  a sense  of  fear.  One 
could  not  but  regret  that  they  were  not 
trained  to  useful  work  like  their  relatives 
abroad.  Mentioning  this  subject  to  tbe  su- 
perintendent, be  said  that  tbe  traiuing  of 
the  elephant  was  a very  brutal  operation, 
and  much  to  be  dreaded  on  account  of  tbe 
amount  of  pain  necessary  to  overcome  tbe 
natural  obstinacy  of  tbe  animal ; that  one 
of  tbe  elephants  of  tbe  garden  bad  been 
trained,  but  that  her  temper  is  bad,  and  be 
did  not  dare  trust  her. 

Perhaps  some  future  Rarey  may  show  us 
bow  to  subdue  tbe  elephant  by  a process  as 
simple  as  that  of  a strap  on  the  foot  passing 
under  tbe  surcingle  or  girth.  Doubtless  bis 
bauds  will  ache  to  get  bold  of  Empress  and 
Dom  Pedro,  the  two  little  elephants  of  tbe 
collection,  and  the  result  will  be  two  docile 
brutes,  two  bowdabs,  bespangled,  befringed, 
and  glistening  like  the  sun,  bearing  groups 
of  joyous  children  all  day,  at  ten  cents  a trip, 
from  tbe  elephant  bouse  up  by  tbe  seal 
ponds,  the  monkey  house,  tbe  prairie-dogs’ 
Held,  to  the  old  Penn  mansion,  for  a call  upon 
the  courteous  gentleman  in  charge.  Perhaps 
be  might  object  to  being  visited  all  (lay  "long 
in  such  state;  but  certainly  be  would  like 
to  see  tbe  children  happy,  and  possibly  be 
may  understand  what  such  a thing  as  an 
elephant  ride  means  to  the  ordinary  child. 


COR  CORDIUM. 

>V  STORY  OF  TS’O  IVIAIV’S  LAND. 

I. 

I7DITH  RUSHMORE  sat  at  her  small  np- 
U right  piano,  discontentedly  turning  tbe 
sheets  of  music  in  a large  portfolio  stand  at 
her  side.  Tbe  piano  was  of  tbe  most  elegant 
make,  but  undeniably  diminutive  ; it  seemed 
in  tbe  great  drawing-room  like  some  child’s 
toy,  while  its  companion,  tbe  music  stand, 
was  out  of  all  proportion  in  size — a perfect 
giant  of  a music  stand,  tilled  to  overflowing 
with  operatic  scores,  selections  from  Wag- 
ner, Verdi,  Meyerbeer,  Chopin,  Liszt,  Bee- 
thoven, Mendelssohn,  and  other  standard  or 
popular  composers.  So  varied  was  tbe  col- 
lection that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
gain  from  it  any  idea  of  the  taste  of  its 
owner,  though  there  was  a marked  pre- 
dominance of  brilliant  and  difficult  music 
over  more  simple  melodies. 

4*  It  was  downright  cruel  in  Roy,”  thought 
the  high-spirited  young  girl,  whose  shapely 
lingers  were  marching  o’er 

“The  yielding  planks  of  the  Ivory  floor.” 


“It  was  simply  masterful  and  wicked  to 
send  me  this  insignificant  little  Jew’s-harp, 
when  be  knew  that  I wanted  a concert 
grand.”  Bitter,  rebellious  tears  fell  in  oth- 
er flashing  drops  upon  Roy’s  great  solitaire 
— a ring  which  bore  within  it  tbe  inscrip- 
tion Cor  Cordium , in  token  that  she  possess- 
ed bis  very  heart  of  hearts.  It  was  a le- 
geud  which  bad  created  considerable  amuse- 
ment in  tbe  family,  for  Edith’s  little  cousin, 
having  read  it,  asked,  “ Did  you  ever  play 
on  the  acordium , Edith  ? Then  what  did  Mr. 
Massey  put  it  in  your  riug  for  f That’s  what 
I want  to  kuow.” 

“Not  one  of  my  favorite  pieces,”  said 
Edith,  in  her  unhappy  reverie,  “ sounds  well 
upon  this  piano ; positively  it  is  tit  for  noth- 
ing but  ‘ Home,  sweet  Home.’” 

She  struck  a chord  or  two  of  tbe  dear  old 
Bong,  and  then,  ns  though  desperate,  dashed 
recklessly  off  into  some  rollicking  Offenbacb- 
ian  chorus.  Edith  Rushmore’s  voice  was 
one  of  wonderful  compass,  pure  in  quality, 
and  cultured  to  a faultless  degree  of  exacti- 
tude and  taste.  The  most  diflicult  passages 
were  sung  with  apparently  no  effort.  Her 
singing  was  like  that  of  a bird— something 
spontaneous,  almost  beyond  her  own  will, 
while  it  was  like  a perfectly  constructed  iu- 
Rtrunicut  in  its  absolute  accuracy.  It  was 
a voice  that  had  been  carefully  trained  for 
the  opera,  and  was  supplemented  by  a de- 
cided talent  for  acting,  and  a graceful  ma- 
jestic figure  capable  of  making  a striking 
appearance  upon  the  stage.  Blit  Edith  had 
not  made  the  diShut  to  which  she  had  look- 
ed forward  through  long  years  of  study,  for 
Roy  Massey,  who  had  come  abroad  to  pur- 
chase machinery,  had  heard  her  at  a private 
soiree  at  Paris,  and  hail  confessed  that  the 
only  way  to  his  heart  of  hearts  was  through 
the  ear. 

All  of  Edith’s  fortune  had  been  expended 
upon  her  musical  education,  and  Mrs.  Rush- 
more,  a worldly-wise  little  woman,  saw  no 
sacrifice  in  her  daughter’s  exchanging  the 
chances  of  success  or  failure  in  the  career 
of  a public  singer  for  the  certainty  of  a hus- 
band with  half  a million.  She  \vas  tired, 
too,  of  jaunting  about,  of  living  in  a shabby 
way  in  Milan,  in  Leipsic,  and  in  Paris,  and 
she  longed  to  possess  once  more  tlie  substan- 
tial comforts  of  a home  in  New  York  State. 

And  so  they  had  come  to  Pitchburgb, 
where  were  Mr.  Massey’s  extensive  gas- 
works, and  where  it  happened  a well-to-do 
sister  of  Mrs.  Rushmore’s  resided,  from 
w hose  house  Edith  was  to  he  married.  All 
this  was  a great  and  sudden  change  lor 
Edith.  She  w as  young,  and  liked  novelty. 
Their  private,  shabby  way  of  living  abroad 
had  not  troubled  her,  while  she  had  enjoy- 
ed intensely  the  attractions  of  the  great, 
gay,  beautiful  cities.  Pitchburgb,  with  its 
many  smoky  columns  rising, 

“Like  tbe  afrite  in  the  Arabian  story,” 
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from  Mr.  Massey’s  many  chimneys,  was  a 
dark  picture  even  in  the  golden  frame  which 
his  fortune  lent  it.  To  do  her  justice,  she 
did  not  care  much  for  his  fortune : what  she 
did  care  for  was  excitement  and  admira- 
tion. Mr.  Massey  admired  her,  and  there 
had  beeu  some  excitement  in  her  first  court- 
ship ; but  now  that  the  novelty  of  the  situa- 
tion was  wearing  away,  she  began  to  won- 
der if  for  her  own  happiness  she  had  chosen 
wisely  after  all. 

The  wild  driuking  song  which  she  was 
playing  was  interrupted  by  a loud  booming 
noise,  as  of  the  tiring  of  a royal  salute ; then 
there  was  a strange  preternatural  hush,  and 
another  and  another  crashing  report  follow- 
ed. The  house  trembled,  and  the  plate-glass 
windows  in  its  front  were  shivered;  there 
was  a banging  of  doors,  and  people  were 
hurrying  out  of  the  house  in  alarm.  Edith 
opeued  one  of  the  shattered  windows  and 
stepped  out  upon  the  balcony : the  air  was 
tilled  with  smoke,  and  men  were  pointing 
toward  the  Massey  gas-works.  The  tall 
chimneys  had  suddenly  disappeared,  and 
tlames  were  fast  covering  a shapeless  mass 
of  ruins. 

Roy  Massey  was  standing  in  his  office 
when  the  explosion  took  place.  He  had  just 
handed  the  books  back  to  his  book-keeper 
after  a careful  revision  : his  business  during 
his  short  trip  in  Europe  had  been  very  pros- 
perous. He  felt  that  he  might  venture  to 
leave  it  for  a longer  time.  Where  would 
Edith  like  to  go  for  a wedding  tour?  he 
wondered.  He  was  repaid  now  for  the 
work  of  a lifetime.  He  had  compressed  for- 
ty years  of  ordinary  labor  into  twenty,  and 
now  at  thirty-five  could  sit  down  with  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  listen  to  Edith’s  singing; 
and  half  unconsciously  he  hummed  a little 
song  he  had  learned  from  her: 

44  O wie  i*t  miijrlidi  dann 
Das  icii  dich  luiwen  kann — " 

Then  came  the  explosion — a noise  as  though 
the  seven  angels  of  the  Apocalypse  had 
sounded  together — and  a strong,  invisible 
hand  smote  him  to  the  earth. 

The  engines  were  on  the  spot  playing 
promptly  into  the  hnrning  ruins,  the  hook- 
aml-ladder  companies  were  actively  doing 
their  work,  and  a score  of  earnest  men  were 
plying  pickaxe  and  lever  where  a white- 
faced workman  pointed  a shaking  finger. 
Men  were  buried  there — whether  alive  or 
dead  God  knew — and  the  rescuers  worked 
with  a will,  treadiugon  the  burning  debris  as 
though  the  coals  were  to  be  minded  no  more 
than  thistles.  Among  the  eager  crowd  that 
the  policeme  i kept  back  with  their  clubs, 
side  by  side  with  the  frantic  wailing  widows 
and  orphans  of  the  poor  colliers  and  work- 
men, in  the  elegant  dinner  costume  in  which 
she  had  waited  her  lover’s  escort  to  a music- 
al soiree,  stood  Edith  Rushmore.  The  wind 
blew  toward  them  from  the  fire  a sirocco  of 


heat  and  cinders,  but  she  shivered  and  shook 
before  it  as  though  it  were  a blast  from  the 
pole.  Suddenly  she  sprang  past  the  police- 
man, tearing  her  dress  from  his  grasp.  Three 
men  were  bearing  a body  from  that  part  of 
the  works  which  had  been  the  office.  As 
they  staggered  into  the  nearest  uninjured 
building,  temporarily  cleared  as  a sort  of 
hospital,  the  finely  cut  intellectual  face,  so 
deadly  pale,  and  the  tall,  athletic  figure  of 
the  owner  of  the  works,  were  recognized 
generally  by  the  crowd.  Slowly,  in  his  own 
room,  Roy  Massey  came  back  to  life.  He  felt 
that  he  hod  been  stunned ; he  hardly  knew 
what  had  happened;  but  he  asked  no  ques- 
tions. The  utter  stillness  about  him  now 
was  very  refreshing.  It  was  exceedingly 
thoughtful  in  them  all  to  open  and  close 
the  doors  so  noiselessly  ; there  was  not  even 
the  customary  whispering  with  the  doctor, 
and  his  housekeeper  had  exercised  a degree 
of  discretion  for  which  he  would  never  have 
giveu  her  credit.  She  must  have  removed 
her  squeaking  new  boots,  which  never  would 
grow  old  and  never  could  lose  their  squeak, 
aud  had  annoyed  him  so  much  in  his  well 
days,  for  now  she  glided  abont  as  noiselessly 
as  a spirit.  They  had  carried  the  mocking- 
bird oft*  somewhere,  and — Pshaw!  how 
could  he  be  so  foolish  ? Of  course  the  works 
had  stopped,  and  there  was  no  use  of  listen- 
ing for  the  puff  of  the  engine  ami  the  occa- 
sional shrill  warning  of  the  whistle.  The 
silence  was  good,  and  he  was  very  grate- 
ful. Edith  sat  by  his  bedside,  looking  at 
him  mutely  with  great  wistful  eyes,  and  he 
pressed  her  hand  and  fell  asleep.  Rut  as  sev- 
eral days  passed  he  began  to  weary  of  this 
monotony  of  stillness.  “ Has  the  doctor  told 
you  all  not  to  talk  to  me?”  he  asked,  as  no 
answer  came  to  one  of  his  questions.  “ Nev- 
er mind ; do  as  lie  bade  you ; but  I will  rebel 
when  he  comes.”  He  noticed  their  puzzled 
and  anxious  faces.  “ Don’t  look  so  distressed ; 
there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  me.  Tell 
them  they  need  not  muffie  the  bells  any  lon- 
ger; it  must  make  a deal  of  inconvenience.” 
When  the  doctor  arrived  he  seemed  to  Roy 
to  be  talking,  for  his  lips  moved,  but  ho 
could  not  hear  a word.  Then  the  physician 
placed  his  watch  at  Roy’s  ear,  and  Roy 
laughed.  “ I am  not  a baby,”  he  said,  “ to 
be  amused  that  way.”  The  doctor  did  not 
reply,  but  next  introduced  it  into  his  mouth. 
Thus  forcibly  gagged,  he  could  only  remain 
quiescent,  while  his  persecutor  wrote  upon 
a bit  of  prescription  paper:  “Do  you  hear 
it  tick?”  and  held  the  slip  before  his  eyes. 
As  soon  as  the  watch  was  removed,  Roy  re- 
plied: “Of  course  I can’t  hear  it  tick;  (no 
thing  has  stopped  ;”  and  then,  as  he  saw  that 
Edith  was  weeping,  he  asked:  “What  are 
you  all  acting  in  this  crazy  way  for?  Will 
somebody  please  explain.”  Ami  again  the 
doctor  wrote,  and  held  before  him  tin*  words, 
“You  are  deaf.”  “Impossible!”  exclaimed 
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Roy,  sitting  up  in  bed.  “Edith  darling, 
sing  to  me — sing  one  of  vour  stunners and 
Edith,  standing  close  beside  him,  sang.  The 
tears  were  in  her  eyes,  but  her  voice  was  nev- 
er clearer:  it  would  have  reached  the  top- 
most row  of  boxes  in  the  great  theatre  of 
Milan.  Roy  watched  the  heaving  chest,  the 
swelling  throat,  with  an  expression  of  min- 
gled affright  and  despair.  He  dropped  her 
hand  and  threw  his  arm  across  his  face.  “ It 
is  true,”  he  cried ; “lam  deaf,  stone  deaf.” 

Time  passed  on ; the  effect  of  the  shock 
had  gradually  worn  away ; Roy  Massey 
mingled  again  with  his  fellows.  There  was 
much  in  the  repairing  of  his  building  and 
the  re-establishment  of  his  business  that 
needed  his  active  and  personal  superintend- 
ence. He  found  that  his  relations  with  man- 
kind were  not,  after  all,  so  greatly  altered. 
He  had  long  been  his  own  corresponding  sec- 
retary; now  .all  of  his  business  had  to  be 
carried  on  by  correspondence.  It  was  only 
as  if  he  had  moved  away  from  every  body — 
so  he  told  Edith — and  was  obliged  to  carry 
on  his  financial  operations  from  the  country 
of  No  Man’s  Land. 

Nowhere  had  the  barrier  of  distance  so 
sensibly  interposed  as  in  his  intercourse 
with  Edith.  Formerly,  when  he  called, 
after  their  first  greeting,  he  threw  himself 
in  a lounging  position  upon  the  sofa,  and 
she,  without  waiting  for  request,  took  her 
seat,  at  the  piano,  where  she  played  and  sang 
for  him  throughout  theentireevening.  There 
might  be  other  guests  there ; it  did  not  mat- 
ter; Roy  knew  very  well  that,  she  was  not 
playing  for  them,  but  for  him.  Now  he  al- 
ways found  the  piano  closed,  and  Edith 
came  directly  and  sat  beside  him,  auswering 
his  spoken  remarks  by  little  notes  scribbled 
upon  the  leaves  of  his  tablets,  which  leaves 
he  tore  off  as  soon  as  wiitten,  and  commit- 
ted to  his  vest  pocket. 

“There  is  one  advantage  in  this  state  of 
things,”  he  said:  “I  shall  have  more  love- 
letters  than  men  generally.  But,  Edith, 
it  has  been  a sad  interruption.  Do  you  know 
we  were  to  have  been  married  ere  this  ?” 

Edith  bowed  her  shapely  head.  “I  am 
afraid  you  will  misunderstand  me,”  she 
wrote,  “ but  I want  you  to  consent  to  put- 
ting off  the  marriage  for  a while.  I have 
received  a very  remarkable  offer  to  travel 
throughout  the  United  .States  as  a star  with 
a reliable  opera  troupe.  I don’t  believe  you 
realize  how  the  current  of  my  whole  life  has 
set  toward  music,  how  I have  worked  for 
and  looked  forward  to  this.  I don’t  believe 
1 realized  it  when  I said  that  you  were  the 
only  audience  I ever  cared  to  have.” 

The  nervously  moving  little  liaud  was 
stopped  by  his  calm  one.  “And  now  that 
audience  of  one  has  failed  you.  Yes,  I believe 
I can  understand,  little  girl,  and  you  are  free 
to  go.” 

“But,  Roy,  Roy,”  she  began,  speaking  im- 


pulsively, and  in  her  earnestness  forgetting 
that  he  could  not  hear,  until,  with  a sad 
smile,  he  placed  the  pencil  between  her  fin- 
gers. “ I do  not  want  to  break  the  engage- 
ment. I only  want  to  go  and  try  my  wings 
a little,  and  then  I will  come  back  to  you, 
Roy — I truly  will.  1 will  give  it  all  up,  and 
marry  you  now, if  you  say  so ; but  I thought, 
perhaps,  since  it  is  all  so  different — ” 

“There  are  some  things  in  which  I do 
| not  even  now  see  any  difference,”  said  Roy. 
“ I Bt ill  w ant  my  wife  to  be  all  my  own,  and 
not  the  world's.  But  it  is  selfish  to  long 
for  a thing  which  lean  not  even  appreciate.’’ 
He  lifted  a little  volume  of  Jean  Ingelow’s 
from  the  table,  and  read  from  it : 

“‘Ah!  why  to  that  which  noe<ls»  it  not. 

Methoughf,  should  costly  iliiug*  b«  given ! 

Bow  much  is  wasted,  wrecked,  forgot. 

On  this  side  heaven !’ 

And  your  voice  shall  not  bo  wasted,  Edith. 
Go  and  sing;  ami  if  you  ever  change,  if  you 
ever  come  to  care  for  the  borne  nest  more 
than  for  tlio  wide  world,  be  sure  you  will 
not  find  me  changed;  yon  will  find  me  here 
just  as  you  leave  me,  and  meantime  you 
are  free;”  and  rapidly  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  the  book,  be  found  another  pas- 
sage, marked  it,  and  placed  it  in  her  hand. 
Then  he  rose  abruptly  and  left.  And  Edith, 
wonderiug  w hether  to  be  glad  or  sorry,  half 
minded  to  call  him  back  again,  read  : 

“1  can  be  patient,  faithful,  and  most  fond 
To  unacknowledged  love ; I can  he  true 
To  this  sweet  tlinilldom,  this  unequal  bond. 

This  yoke  of  mine  that  reaches  not  to  you.” 

II. 

The  long  winter  wore  by,  and  Roy  w orked 
with  a sore  heart.  The  breach  made  in  bis 
fortune  was  more  than  repaired ; lie  felt  the 
affliction  of  his  deafness  less  day  l»y  day ; lint 
Edith’s  conduct  cut  deeper  ami  deeper.  He 
knew”  now  that  she  did  not  love  him.  She 
wrote  regularly  each  week,  but  her  letters 
were  a mere  journal  of  her  triumphs.  No 
expressions  of  regret  or  impatience  over  the 
time  lost  to  love.  It  seemed  to  him  some- 
times that  they  were  scarcely  friendly  in 
tone,  and  he  almost  dreaded  meeting  her 
again,  they  had  drifted  so  much  further 
apart  even  than  he  had  anticipated.  Hi* 
felt,  a strange  kind  of  relief  when  a letter 
more  kindly  than  usual  stated  that  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  troupe  with  w hich  she 
was  travelling  were  going  to  England  for 
the  spring  season,  and  from  there  to  Russia, 
and  she  only  waited  his  approval  to  accom- 
pany them.  “Next  fall  yon  can  meet,  me 
in  Paris,”  she  wrote;  “we  can  be  married 
there,  and  then  I promise  to  come  borne  ami 
settle  dow  n.”  It  sounded  to  Roy  like  the 
end  of  every  tiling.  He  had  no  faifli  in  her 
promise.  “ She  will  marry  some  Russian  no- 
ble, or  else  decide  never  to  leave  the  stage,” 
be  tlrught.  “Well,  I have  seen  this  conn 
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ing.  and,  thank  Heaven!  am  strong  enough 
now  to  bear  it.”  He  wrote  to  Edith,  giv- 
ing her  carte  blanche  as  to  her  own  actions, 
hut  saying  nothing  of  the  conclusion  which 
this  request  had  forced  upon  him.  “She 
shall  not  make  mo  break  the  engagement,” 
he  said  to  himself, bitterly ; “she  shall  have 
that  nice  little  operation  to  do  herself.  I 
am  faithful.”  And  with  conduct  utterly  in- 
consistent with  this  last  clause  he  put  every 
thought  of  marriage  with  her  from  his  mind, 
aud  tried  to  feel  as  if  he  had  never  known 
her. 

As  spring  opened  he  had  occasion  to  make 
a business  journey  into  another  State.  It 
was  on  this  tour  that  an  old  college  friend, 
Philip  St.  Ange,  insisted  on  his  spending  a 
few  days  at  his  house,  and  maki ug  the  ac- 
quaintance of  his  family.  The  St.  Ange 
mansion  was  a rambling  old  house  at  least 
a century  old,  situated  on  extensive  estates 
at  some  distance  from  a city  of  some  im- 
portance. As  Roy  threw  open  his  blinds  in 
the  morning  he  treated  himself  to  a pros- 
pect very  different  from  any  thing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  smoky  Pitchburgh.  In  ev- 
ery direction  from  the  old  manse  swept 
away  a magnificent  park,  the  greenery  of 
the  woods  bounded  only  by  the  white  turn- 
pike on  one  side,  and  on  another  by  the  sil- 
very sheen  of  a quiet  river  framed  with 
misty  blue  hills.  Just  below  him  a part  of 
the  park  had  been  reserved  as  a flower  gar- 
den ; it  was  tastefully  laid  out,  and  was  fair- 
ly ablaze  with  roses  and  rhododendrons. 
Earnestly  and  unconsciously  at  work  among 
the  flowers  was  a girl  of  eighteen  or  twen- 
ty. She  was  neptly  habited  in  a dress  of 
dark  blue  cambric;  a broad  hat,  around 
which  a veil  of  the  same  shade  w as  twisted, 
surmounted  a small  head,  from  which  fell  a 
glory  of  golden  hair:  down  over  her  shoul- 
ders to  the  waist  rioted  the  waving  flood. 
Roy  had  never  seen  any  thing  so  beautiful, 
and,  man-like,  determined  upon  an  immedi- 
ate walk  in  the  garden.  He  met  Philip  in 
the  hall,  and  on  expressing  his  purpose,  his 
friend  wrote  upon  his  tablet: 

“That  is  right:  breakfast  will  not  be 
ready  for  half  an  hour.  You  will  find  Marie 
in  the  garden.  She  is  my  sister.  You  re- 
member how  I used  to  talk  about  poor  little 
Marie  T You  two  can  sympathize.” 

Roy  racked  his  brain  to  ascertain  exactly 
what  Philip  meant.  He  recollected  hear- 
ing much  of  this  sister,  and  of  some  misfor- 
tune of  hers,  but  what  it  was  he  could  not 
now  recall.  He  had  an  impression  that  she 
was  deformed;  but  in  that  he  must  have 
been  mistaken.  Had  she  been  disappoint- 
ed in  love  ? and  how  dill  Philip  know  of  his 
own  story  ? 

Marie  St.  Ange  was  before  him,  and  lifted 
to  his  own  a.  pair  of  very  sweet  inquiring 
blue  eyes.  He  introduced  himself  by  means 
of  his  tablets,  and  they  wandered  about  for 
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a while  among  the  flowers,  seating  them- 
selves at  last  on  a rustic  bench  at  the  foot 
of  the  garden.  She  adapted  herself  very 
naturally  to  the  use  of  his  tablets.  Her 
handwriting  had  a print-like  distinctness, 
and  consisted  of  little  black  positive  let- 
ters, with  none  of  the  tangled  curves  in 
which  young  ladies  usually  delight.  Her 
face  was  very  sweet  and  pensive,  with  a del- 
icate blush  that  came  aud  went  whenever 
he  spoke.  “She  is  very  shy,”  he  thought; 
and  yet  there  was  none  of  the  drooping  of 
lashes  which  usually  accompanies  timidity. 

She  regarded  him  fixedly  as  he  talked,  with 
a gaze  that  was  seldom  lifted  to  his  eyes, 
but  seemed  to  find  a fascination  in  his  lips. 

Roy  grew  nervous  under  this  continued 
scrutiny,  and  several  times  passed  his  hand 
across  his  mustache,  giving  to  one  end  a 
fierce  upward  twist,  aud  gnawing  the  other 
as  though  he  was  determined  upon  its  im- 
mediate removal.  There  was  something  in 
the  girl’s  expressiou  which,  while  it  inter- 
ested him,  Roy  could  not  quite  fathom.  It 
was  not  sadness,  for  she  seemed  tilled  with 
a serene  joy — a placid,  quiet  happiness  which 
he  had  seen  shiuing  from  the  faces  of  aged 
Quaker  matrous,  hut  was  out  of  place  in 
one  so  young.  There  was  all  the  experi- 
ence of  a life  in  this  youthful  face,  and  yet 
it  was  wonderfully  innocent  and  child-like. 

It  reminded  him  of  King  Rent’s  daughter 
in  the  strange  impression  it  gave  of  a soul 
living  apart — in  the  world,  and  yet  not  of  it. 

“In  some  way,”  he  said  to  himself,  “she 
too  is  a dweller  in  No  Man’s  Land,  and  her 
face  is  pitiful  in  its  unconscious  expression 
of  loneliness.”  He  could  think  only  of  the 
blind  Iolanthe,  kept  ignorant  of  her  own 
blindness,  striving  to  grasp  the  idea  of  col- 
or; for  the  conception  was  embodied  in  the 
mystery  of  the  face  before  him,  though  she 
showed  herself  in  their  brief  intercourse 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  harmonies  of 
color.  The  garden,  sho  said,  was  of  her 
own  planning;  she  had  designed  the  grace- 
ful arrangement  of  the  beds  and  walks,  and 
had  massed  the  brilliant  flowers  in  such  a 
way  as  to  bring  out  all  the  resources  of  the 
broad  gamut  of  color  offered  her  by  the  in- 
finite variety  of  tints  of  azaleas  anil  roses. 

Roy  Massey  was  not  a botanist;  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  language  of  flowers:  al- 
though his  eye  for  color  was  good,  it  had 
never  been  educated ; anil  yet  at  the  end 
of  that  half  hour  he  became  aware  of  a la- 
tent passion  for  floriculture  whose  existence 
he  had  never  suspected,  and  began  to  won- 
der whether  it  would  be  possible  to  estab- 
lish a rose  garden  in  grimy  Pitchburgh. 

“You  must  tell  me  when  it  is  breakfast- 
time,” he  said  at  length  : “you  know  I can 
not  hear  the  hell.” 

Marie  St.  Ange  pointed  to  a window  from 
which  a handkerchief  fluttered,  and  traced 
rapidly  upon  the  tablets:  “There  is  the  sig- 
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well  selected,  and  embraced  reproductions 
from  tbe  masterpieces  of  the  principal  Eu- 
ropean galleries. 

“It  is  the  dream  of  my  life  to  go  to  Eu- 
rope,” wrote  Marie.  “ I do  not  know  when 
it  will  l>e  realized,  for  Philip  is  so  busy  he 
can  not  go  with  me,  and  I am  afraid  he  would 
never  consent  to  my  making  the  j<  urnev 
alone.  Rut  you  have  seen  the  originals  of 
all  or  of  nearly  all  of  these.  How  I euvy 
you !” 

“ I fear  I did  not  appreciate  my  privileges,” 
replied  Roy.  “I  did  not  care  much  about 
art  while  I was  abroad,  to  my  shame  be  it 
recorded.  I remember  going  through  the 
Louvre  with  a lady  friend,  and  we  both 
agreed  that  it  was  a great  bore.” 

Shortly  after  this  Roy’s  visit  camo  to  a 
close.  There  was  one  more  memorable  even- 
ing, however,  when  they  all  rode  into  the 
city  and  attended  the  opera.  “I  like  the 
opera,”  Marie  wrote  upon  the  back  of  her 
libretto,  “for  though  I lose  nearly  all  that 
is  sung,  I can  generally  make  up  the  plot 
from  the  acting,  even  without  the  help  of 
the  libretto*”  Roy  thought  that  she  meant 
that  she  did  not  understand  Italiau  ; as  for 
himself,  the  opera  was  a familiar  one,  and  he 
scarcely  tuissed  the  music.  Some  way  he 
was  beginning  to  breathe  in  a new  atmos- 
phere— that  of  sight — and  No  Man’s  Land 
was  not  as  lonely  as  it  had  been. 

Even  after  his  return  to  Pitclibnrgh  he 
did  not  quite  escape  the  charm  of  Marie’s 
influence,  for  he  had  begged  her  to  corre- 
spond with  him,  and  her  letters  had  all  the 
enchantment  of  her  preseuce.  Without  ever 
alluding  to  his  misfortune,  they  were  full 
of  a subtle  sympathy.  He  asked  her  if  she 
was  never  lonely  in  the  isolation  of  her  coun- 
try home,  which  the  social  wave  reached 
only  at  rare  intervals,  and  Marie  replied, 
“ We  used  to  live  in  the  city,  but  I like  the 
country  best,  for 

“‘I  have  sndi  sweet  fancies  come 
I never  had  before: 

When  you’ve  none  el*e  to  talk  with  yon, 

1 think  God  talk*  the  more.’” 


nal  now;  I do  not  know  how  long  it  lias 
been  displayed.  You  will  pardon  me,  for  it 
was  your  fault;  you  should  not  have  been 
so  interesting.” 

Roy  did  not  wonder  then  why,  when  with- 
in call,  breakfast  should  be  announced  to 
them  in  this  way  instead  of  in  the  ordinary 
fashion,  for  his  mind  was  busied  with  other 
questionings. 

After  breakfast  Philip  whirled  him  to 
the  city  behind  a pair  of  dashing  bays, 
and  they  only  returned  in  time  for  a late 
dinner.  There  was  company  in  the  even- 
ing. Roy,  on  entering  the  brilliantly  light- 
ed rooms,  looked  vainly  for  the  sister  of  his 
host.  Thero  were  plenty  of  elegantly  cos- 
tumed and  handsome  women,  but  the  one 
he  sought  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

One  professional  musician  was  seated  at 
the  piauo,  another  grappled  as  though  in 
mortal  agony  with  a huge  violoncello,  while 
a thin  geutleman  in  a white  choker  was 
blowing  himself  very  red  in  the  face  over  a 
silver  tlute.  It  was  rather  amusing  at  tirst 
to  watch  all  this  pautomiiue  of  music  in  his 
soundless  solitude;  but  it  grew  more  sad 
than  amusing  after  a while,  and  catching  a 
glimpse  of  a conservatory  at  the  end  of  the 
drawing-room,  he  wandered  into  it,  thinking 
that  his  devotee  of  the  flowers  might  be 
here.  The  conservatory  was  empty,  but  it 
communicated  with  the  library,  and,  passing 
on,  he  found  her  quite  alone,  and  so  intently 
occupied  in  sorting  some  large  photographs 
and  engravings  in  a portfolio-holder  that, 
though  he  fancied  he  must  have  made  some 
noise  in  opening  the  glass  door,  she  did  not 
seem  to  hear  it,  or  to  notice  his  approach. 
He  hardly  knew  whether  to  admire  her  most 
in  the  Parisian  evening  toilet  which  she  now 
wore,  or  in  her  simple  morning  costume. 
Marie  possessed  in  a marked  degree  that  ex- 
quisite instinct  in  dress  which  we  have  come 
to  associate  only  with  French  modistes.  Ev- 
ery thing  which  she  wore  partook  of  a daiu- 
ty  witchery,  an  ineffable  grace  of  fold  and 
tint — a faculty,  as  it  were,  of  spiritualizing 
the  prevailing  styles,  of  choosing  only  the 
possibilities  of  the  beautiful  in  them — so 
that  her  dress  gave  you  the  impression  of 
being  in  the  forth-coining  fashion, something 
which  the  reigning  belles  aud  dress-makers 
had  not  yet  got  hold  of,  but  would  be  sure  to 
be  the  rage  in  a few  weeks.  She  had  a fasti- 
dious little  nose,  too,  and  the  most  delicate 
and  sweetest  of  perfumes  haunted  the  rare 
old  laces  that  blended  with  the  silken  ruffles 
of  her  robe.  As  Roy  passed  in  front  of  the 
gas-light  his  shadow'  fell  upon  the  pictures 
she  was  arranging.  She  started,  and  then, 
recognizing  him,  seated  herself  in  a fauteuil, 
and  motioned  him,  with  a glad  welcoming 
smile,  to  ail  easy-chair  by  her  side.  Roy 
Massey  could  never  tell  how  long  a time 
they  spent  over  the  portfolio.  The  pictures, 
for  the  most  part  carbon  photographs,  were 


One  day  Roy  found  amongst  his  mail  mat- 
ter a circular  of  an  institution  for  deaf- 
mutes.  He  glanced  over  it  casually  enough 
at  first,  but  became  more  and  more  interest- 
ed as  he  read  on.  The  aim  of  the  system 
was  to  teach  those  unfortunates  who  had 
been  born  deaf  and  dumb  to  read  from  the 
lips  and  to  articulate.  The  language  of 
signs  natural  and  alphabetical  was  alike  dis- 
countenanced, and  the  patients  were  urged 
to  rely  entirely  upon  their  attempts  at  speak- 
ing, and  following  the  movements  of  the 
mouths  of  those  addressing  them.  Roy  was 
much  touched.  Here  were  cases  of  far  great- 
er deprivation  than  his  own.  Ever  since 
his  accident  he  had  clung  with  increased 
tenacity  to  the  faculty  of  speech  still  left 
him.  From  a silent  man  he  had  become. 
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not  loquacious,  but  eager,  as  the  saying  is, 
to  pass  the  time  of  clay,  to  make  pleasant 
passing  remarks  to  his  workmen  and  ac- 
quaintances, to  which  no  answer  was  ex- 
pected. The  gift  of  speech  had  never  seem- 
ed so  glorious  a one  to  him  before,  and  he 
had  never  felt  himself  so  strongly  inclined 
to  exercise  it  ns  now  that  he  found  himself 
deprived  of  its  consort  blessing.  During  a 
political  canvass,  though  not  a candidate 
for  office,  he  voluuteerecl  his  services  as 
stump  speaker  through  a part  of  the  coun- 
try near  Pitchburgh.  “I  am  just  the  per- 
son for  such  a vocation,”  he  said,  “ for  I 
shall  not  hear  the  hisses  and  expressions 
of  disapprobation  which  may  follow  my 
speech.”  Roy  felt  very  keenly  the  incon- 
venience to  which  he  put  those  with  whom 
lie  engaged  in  conversation  in  obliging  them 
to  write  so  much.  The  idea  occurred  to 
him  that  perhaps  he  might  leant  at  this  in- 
stitution to  read  from  the  lips,  and  in  a 
measure  replace  the  lost  faculty. 

“On  every  height  there  lies  repose,”  was 
Roy’s  thought  as  he  climbed  the  cliffs  on 
which  the  retreat  was  situated.  A light 
blue  haze  shimmered  mistily  over  the  neigh- 
boring ranges  of  lofty  hills,  and  lay  in  cloudy 
wreaths  and  garlands  in  the  valleys  on  that 
beautiful  day  in  early  summer.  A great 
sense  of  rest  came  over  him ; he  could  not 
appreciate  the  calm  of  jierfect  stillness  which 
brooded  over  the  place,  but  here  the  very 
“Sunlight  was  like  the  truce  of  God 
With  worldly  woe  aud  care.” 

As  lie  stood  at  the  great  window  in  the 
spacious  and  tastefully  arranged  reception- 
room,  having  just  met  with  several  of  the 
devoted  ladies  whose  lives  were  giveu  to 
this  noble  work,  and  as  he  looked  away 
over  the  extensive  prospect  helow  and  be- 
yond, his  eyes  were  dimmed  with  tears;  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  was  a boy  again, 
reading  aloud  to  his  mother  under  the  hon- 
eysuckles of  the  farm-house  portico,  on  such 
an  afternoon  as  this,  from  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress. 

“And,  behold,  there  was  a very  stately 
palace  before  him,  the  name  of  which  was 
Beautiful.  So  be  rang  a bell,  at  the  sound 
of  which  came  out  of  the  door  of  the  house 
a grave  and  beautiful  damsel  named  Dis- 
cretion, and  asked  why  she  was  called.  So 
he  said,  ‘ I have  so  much  the  more  a desire 
to  lodge  here,  because,  by  what  I perceive, 
this  place  was  built  by  the  Lord  of  the  hill 
for  the  relief  and  security  of  pilgrims.’  So 
she  smiled,  but  the  water  stood  iu  her  eyes. 
Then  they  read  a part  of  the  records  of  the 
house,  when  it  was  shown  how  willing  their 
Lonl  was  to  receive  any — even  any  ; and  the 
pilgrim  they  led  to  a large  upper  chamber, 
whose  window  opened  toward  the  snnris- 
ing,  and  the  name  of  the  chamber  was  Peace. 
And,  behold,  at  a distance  he  saw  the  De- 
lectable Mountains,  beautified  with  woods, 


vineyards,  fruits  of  all  sorts,  flowers  also, 
with  springs  and  fountains.” 

The  analogy  might  easily  have  been  car- 
ried further,  for  here  too  he  met  with  the 
other  damsels  of  the  Palace  Beautiful — with 
Piety  and  Love;  and  Hopeful,  the  pilgrim’s 
best-loved  companion,  was  embodied  in  Miss 
Harvard,  the  teacher  with  the  saint’s  face 
and  heart,  under  whose  immediate  care  ho 
was  placed.  Roy’s  heart  was  full ; a pre- 
monition which  he  could  neither  master  nor 
detine  swept  over  him,  and  he  said  to  him- 
self, “ Such  a sacrament  as  this  must  be  the 
herald  of  some  crisis  iu  my  life.  I am  on 
the  threshold  of  a great  joy  or  a great  pain.” 

The  next  morning,  as  he  took  his  place  in 
the  class-room,  what  was  his  surprise  to  rec- 
ognize in  the  occupant  of  the  seat  next  his 
own  Marie  St.  Ange!  He  expressed  his  as- 
tonishment,and  she  replied,  in  writing:  “The 
asylum  is  my  second  home.  I came  here  as 
a little  girl ; it  is  here  that  I have  acquired 
my  education,  and  I am  not  yet  beyond  its 
range  of  instruction.  I have  become  so  at- 
tached to  the  place  that  I think  I shall  al- 
ways spend  a part  of  the  year  here.” 

“But  I do  not  understand,”  replied  Roy. 
“ Were  you  ever  deaf  f” 

The  little  hand  quickly  traced:  “I  was 
born  deaf  and  dumb.  1 thought  you  knew 
it.” 

Marie  was  one  of  the  most  advanced  pu- 
pils; she  had  learned  to  read  readily  from 
the  lips,  and  spoke  with  tolerable  distinct- 
ness, though  in  a peculiar  tone  of  voice, 
painfully  mechanical,  and  without  any  of 
the  varying  shades  of  expression  aud  accent 
which  lend  so  great  a charm  to  conversa- 
tion au<l  reading.  This  Roy’s  deafness  had 
kept  him  from  remarking;  he  had  seen  her 
conversing  with  others,  and  us  she  was 
aware  of  his  misfortuue,  she  had  always 
addressed  him  in  writing. 

The  institution  afforded  opportunities  for 
intercourse  of  a home-like  and  unconven- 
tional character.  They  met  under  the  stim- 
ulating iufluencesof  the  class-room,  at  the  ta- 
ble, aud  in  the  pleusaut  hill-side  and  wood- 
land rambles  of  the  recreation  period.  He 
was  intrusted  with  her  care  in  excursions  to 
the  neighboring  city  for  shopping  or  attend- 
ance on  church  service.  The  only  thought 
which  marred  liis  happiness  was  that  the 
pilgrim  was  only  permitted  to  make  a short 
stay  at  the  Palaco  Beautiful,  and  that  he 
must  soon  return  to  the  dusty  highway  of 
his  every-day  pilgrimage. 

IIL 

The  short  term  at  the  asylum  passed  very 
quick ly,  but  it  bound  his  life  more  closely 
than  he  realized  to  that  of  Marie  St.  Ange. 
One  day,  after  his  return  to  his  business,  ho 
bent  iu  serious  thought  over  a letter  just 
received  from  Edith  Rushmore,  the  first  in 
many  weeks.  It  deprecated  his  coming 
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abroad  to  bring  lier  homo  in  accordance  with 
their  lirst  plnu.  “ I am  so  used  to  travelling 
and  to  taking  care  of  myself  and  luanunn,” 
Edith  wrote,  “that  it  is  really  quite  unne- 
cessary. I have  no  objections  to  crossiug  the 
ocean  without  escort ; and,  besides,  another 
and,  if  I choose  to  make  it  so,  a more  perma- 
nent engagement  in  England  has  been  offer- 
ed me.  I have  half  a mind  to  try  it.  1 am 

to  meet  the  manager  of  the Opera-house 

in  Paris  next  month,  and  give  him  a decided 
answer.  Mother  says  you  will  never  agree 
to  this  continual  putting  off,  but  I am  not 
a bit  more  disposed  to  settling  down  than 
when  I saw  you  last.” 

Roy  Massey  rested  his  head  in  his  hands. 
Their  e n ga  gemen  t w a s d y i ng  a n a t u ral  death , 
and  now  he  was  not  sorry.  He  had  often 
wondered  what  the  end  would  be  ; what  ex- 
cuse Edith  would  find;  how  she  would  an- 
nounce it.  “ In  some  way,”  he  had  once  said 
to  himself,  “it  will  bo  a grand  piece  of  act- 
ing, and  I shall  enjoy  it.  She  is  a genius, 
and  equal  to  any  emergency ; but  I will  make 
this  little  drama  harder  for  her  to  bring  to  a 
close  than  she  fancies.”  In  all  of  which  Roy 
Massey  had  foretold  the  end  more  truly  than 
he  knew.  Now,  though  he  felt  that  their  en- 
gagement was  virtually  at  an  end,  it  seem- 
ed to  him  hardly  decent  to  let  the  entire 
mat  ter  drop  in  such  an  unconcerned  manner. 
He  would  meet  Edith  in  Paris — a short  trip 
across  the  ocean  would  do  him  good — and 
they  would  discuss  the  situation  earnestly 
and  frankly  together.  She  should  see  that 
he  was  honorable,  and  that  this  was  not  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  him. 

Something  of  this  he  wrote  her,  in  a self- 
righteous  conviction  of  being  true  where 
she  was  false;  and  then  he  sent  a simple, 
friendly  letter  of  farewell  to  Mario. 

As  he  entered  his  hotel  in  New  York,  hav- 
ing just  cugaged  passage  upon  the  steam- 
er, he  met  Philip  St.  Ange  face  to  face. 
“ This  is  the  luckiest  chance !”  exclaimed  the 
young  man,  placing  his  hand  iu  Roy’s  arm. 
“I  have  been  hunting  for  yon  every  where. 
You  see,  Marie  has  a friend  in  Paris  who  is 
studying  art,  and  who  wants  her  to  join 
her.  It  seems  just  the  thing  for  Marie ; she 
needs  something  of  the  kind  to  brighten  her 
life,  and  her  friend  Miss  Macdonald  is  just 
the  person  to  make  every  thing  pleasant  for 
her.  The  only  trouble  has  been  to  find 
some  one  to  whom  we  could  intrust  her  for 
the  ocean  passage.  When  your  letter  ar- 
rived, I at  once  determined  to  ask  the  favor 
of  you.  Marie  is  with  me,  all  ready  to  start ; 
but  I tremble  when  I think  how  nearly  we 
missed  you.  I telegraphed  to  you  at  Pitch- 
burgh,  but  you  bad  already  left,  and  your 
partner  could  not  give  me  much  informa- 
tion.” 

The  fates  ordained  that  the  passage  should 
be  one  of  the  calmest  and  most  delightful. 
To  Marie  it  was  full  id'  wonder  and  excite- 


ment; to  Roy  it  was  a dream  of  exquisite 
content.  This  strange  deaf  and  dumb  cou- 
ple were  a source  of  much  interest  and  com- 
ment to  their  fellow-passengers  as  they  sat 
apart  from  the  others,  gazing  out  upon  the 
perfect  sky  and  the  enchanted  sea,  and  hold- 
ing their  strange,  silent  conversations. 

On  his  arrival  in  Palis,  Roy  found  a let- 
ter waiting  him  from  Edith,  stating  that  it 
would  be  two  or  three  weeks  before  she 
could  meet  him.  Marie  established  herself 
with  her  friend  in  very  pleasant  quarters 
near  the  Champs  Clysdes.  She  became  a 
member  of  a class  iu  painting,  which  she 
attended  twice  in  the  >veek,  and  on  other 
days  intended  to  copy  iu  the  galleries.  Roy 
found  Paris  with  all  its  attractions  a little 
lonely,  and  asked  permission  to  accompany 
her  on  the  gallery  days. 

“I  will  study  the  paintings,”  he  said. 
“ You  know-  my  conscience  reproves  me  for 
not  giving  them  more  attention  when  I was 
here  before,  and  1 shall  have  the  benefit  of 
the  explanations  and  criticisms  of  an  art- 
ist.” 

“But  I am  not  an  artist,”  Marie  replied, 
“ nor  do  I want  to  become  one.  I only  want 
to  learn  enough  to  make  copies  of  a few  of 
the  pictures  which  I like,  aud  to  learn  a 
little  of  art  in  its  adaptations  to  ornamenta- 
tion. That  sounds  a good  deal  like  being 
contented  with  the  position  of  a dabbler,  I 
know  ; but  you  remember  that  Ruskin  says 
it  is  better  to  loam  to  know'  real  diamonds 
when  wo  sec  them  than  to  try  to  make  dia- 
monds from  our  own  charcoal.  It  seems  to 
me  that  is  defense  enough  for  my  love  of 
copying  in  the  galleries,  and  for  my  degra- 
dation of  high  art  to  the  decoration  of  des- 
sert services  and  tiles  for  chimney-pieces. 
I can  only  plead  that  the  decoration  which 
the  great  Artist  gives  to  the  clover  blooms 
is  as  artistic  in  its  way  as  the  magnificent 
frescoes  of  mountain  scenery.  I have  al- 
ways wanted  to  do  something  for  the  insti- 
tution that  has  doue  so  much  for  me.  I 
would  like  most  of  all  to  be  a teacher  there  : 
but  that  has  seemed  impossible,  since  a deaf 
person  could  never  tell  whether  the  pupils 
were  articulating  properly.  The  language 
of  art,  however,  offers  a means  of  communi- 
cation, and  when  I return  I mean  to  give 
my  services  as  drawing  teacher,  and,  if  they 
will  accept  of  them,  will  hang  all  these  cop- 
ies of  mine  there,  and  do  a little  decorative 
work  on  panel  and  fresco  in  the  house.” 

“ I approve  of  your  plan  most  heartily,” 
Roy  replied,  “and  we  may  sympathize  in 
the  study  of  decorative  art,  for  I mean  some 
day  to  build  a house,  in  which  I intend  to 
pass  at  least  my  summers,  on  one  of  those 
very  Delectable  Mountains  ; and  I hereupon 
engage  you  to  design  it,  not  only  architect- 
urally, but  in  all  its  internal  details.” 

The  house  proved  to  be  a subject  of  great 
mutual  interest,  inducing  short  excursions 
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into  various  departments  of  art,  and  all  un- 
consciously to  each  the  little  blinded  boy 
became  their  companion. 

This  fact  was  first  brought-  to  Roy’s  knowl- 
edge one  evening  when,  on  his  return  to  his 
hotel,  he  found  the  long-expected,  and  of 
late  almost  dreaded,  letter  announcing 
Edith’s  arrival  in  Paris.  “ So  much  the  bet- 
ter,” he  said  to  himself  as  he  opened  it. 
“Now  it  will  all  be  over  with.” 

Rut  the  letter  was  different  in  tone  from 
any  which  she  had  written  him.  She  had 
just  received  a benefit  with  an  ovation  in 
the  Russian  fashion — social  honors,  a be- 
wildering display  of  floral  tributes,  and  a 
superb  present  in  diamonds;  her  triumph 
was  complete,  and  Edith  wrote  in  the  first 
rush  of  feeling  consequent  on  the  surprise 
that  she  was  more  than  satisfied  that  she 
had  now  had  enough,  and  preferred  to  re- 
tire on  the  high  title  of  popularity  to  being 
washed  ashore  in  an  ebb  of  neglect.  “ You, 
dear,  faithful  old  Roy,”  she  wrote,  “ who 
have  been  so  patient  with  my  willfulness, 
shall  now  have  your  reward.  I am  glad 
you  came  for  me,  for  now  I am  sure  that 
you  have  not  tired,  and  that  you  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  I am  quite  ready,  when- 
ever you  wish,  to  Ik?  your  wife.” 

Roy  stood  in  the  inner  court  of  the  hotel 
as  he  read  this.  A numbness  came  over  his 
mind,  an  inability  to  think,  and  with  it  a 
sensation  that  now  was  the  one  moment  of 
his  life  for  prompt  and  decisive  thought. 
He  felt  that  he  must  go  away  from  every 
one,  and  especially  from  Marie  and  Edith, 
until  he  had  decided  on  some  course  to  pur- 
sue. A carriage  which  had  been  ordered 
by  some  one  in  the  hotel  intending  to  take 
the  next  train  stood  at  the  porle  cochere . 
Without  a word  he  appropriated  it.  and  the 
driver,  acting  on  previous  directions,  drove 
to  theGaredu  Nord.  All  that  evening  Edith 
waited  and  wondered.  “ Why  does  he  not 
comet”  she  repeated  again  and  again.  “ How 
strange  it  is!”  All  the  next  day  she  remain- 
ed in-doors  for  fear  of  missing  his  expected 
eaill ; hut  when  another  evening  passed  and 
still  he  did  not  come,  her  surprise  and  an- 
noyance changed  to  serious  alarm,  and  on 
the  following  day  she  drove  to  his  hotel  to  I 
make  inquiries.  “ Yes,  M.  Massey  had  rooms 
here.”  But  the  young  man  at  the  desk  could 
not  recollect  w hether  he  had  or  had  not  been 
there  the  day  previous.  “Monsieur  went 
very  regularly  to  the  Mns<$o  de  Cluny : per- 
haps madaiue  would  find  him  there.”  To 
that  quaint  little  curiosity  shop  of  a palace 
Edith  immediately  went.  A chill  crept  over 
her  hotly  anti  soul  as  her  long  robe  swept 
over  the  polished  floor  of  the  cold  rooms  in 
the  low'er  story.  The  upper  rooms  were  fill- 
ed with  visitors,  for  it  was  a public  day,  hut 
in  all  the  long  vista  of  connecting  galleries 
Edith  failed  to  catch  a glimpse  of  the  famil- 
iar face.  T w ice  she  walked  slowly  from  one 


extremity  to  the  other,  and  the  guardians 
remarked  significantly  that  she  never  once 
paused  before  a cabinet  of  cunox,  or  gave 
even  a passing  glance  to  flic  rare  ohjeU  dt 
virtu  on  every  side.  With  teal's  of  disap- 
pointment w elling  up  in  her  eyes,  she  paused 
at  length  beside  a cavernous  carved  chim- 
ney-piece, seating  herself  in  a rare  old  Flem- 
ish chair  covered  with  costly  embossed 
leather.  A guardian  touched  her  politely 
on  the  arm.  “ Pardon  ; it  is  not  permitted  ; 
this  is  one  of  the  objects;”  at  the  same  time 
offering  a folding-chair  upon  which  it  was 
not  considered  a profanation  to  sit.  Edith 
would  have  moved  away,  but  she  was  real- 
ly tired,  and  was  glad  of  the  ottered  camp- 
chair.  “Does  the  management  provide  these 
seats  for  strangers  ?”  “ Ah  no,”  replied  the 

guardian  ; “this  is  the  chair  of  an  English- 
man— a deaf  gentleman  who  conies  here 
quite  regularly,  though  he  is  not  here  to- 
day. I have  seen  him  otter  it  many  times 
to  fatigued  ladies;  he  would  be  quite  proud 
that  mudome  has  served  herself  with  it.” 
Edith  glanced  at  the  arm  of  the  chair.  It  bore 
a pasted  label — “R.  Massey,  Canard  steamer 
Parthia .”  She  started  violently, hut  recover- 
ing herself,  st roked  the  arm  and  the  name. 
The  chair  gave  her  a sense  of  nearness  to 
him;  it  was  a connecting  link,  and  she  was 
mentally  asking  herself  in  what  way  she 
should  take  advantage  of  it,  when  the  lo- 
quacious guardian  continued:  “Madame  is 
perhaps  English,  though  she  has  not  at  all 
that  air;  I should  have  said  Russian,  might 
I have  been  permitted.” 

The  wife  of  the  guardian  was  employed 
in  one  of  the  large  dress-making  establish- 
ments of  the  city,  and  under  her  instruc- 
tions the  guardian  had  made  a study  of 
costume.  He  knew'  that  the  styles  sent 
during  the  same  season  to  Russia,  England, 
and  America  varied  sensibly,  in  accordance 
with  the  Parisian  notion  of  what  would  be 
likely  to  be  acceptable  in  the  several  na- 
tions. Edith  was  attired,  in  the  prevailing 
Russian  fashion,  in  a sweeping  princesse 
cloak  and  Rubens  hat  with  long  plume. 
The  entire  suit  had  been  recently  purchased 
iu  St.  Petersburg,  but  to  the  eye  of  a con- 
noisseur like  the  guardian  even  the  garni- 
ture of  the  dress  told  that  it  had  been  de- 
signed iu  Paris  expressly  for  the  Russian 
market.  All  of  this  accumulation  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  was  now  set  aside  by 
Edith’s  curt  announcement:  “I  am  an  Amer- 
ican.” 

The  guardian  elevated  his  eyebrows. 
“But  certainly.  And  America  is  iu  Eng- 
land, is  it  not ? Ah!  no;  how  could  1 he 
so  stupid?  But  all  the  English  people  that 
I have  met  speak  American,  and  it  is  a sub- 
ject on  w hich  I confuse  myself  enormously. 
Now  the  gentleman  to  whom  is  this  chair 
may  he  American,  but  when  ho  speaks  it  is 
in  French,  and  that  rarely,  aud  his  wife  not 
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tended  tbe  little  set  of  tablets  attached  to 
her  belt  by  a chatelaine,  pointing  at  the 
same  time  to  the  words  printed  in  French 
upon  the  cover:  “Will  you  please  write? 
I am  deaf  and  dumb.” 

Edith  repeated  the  question  in  writing. 

A crimson  flush  suffused  the  girl’s  face. 
“ Oh  no,”  she  wrote ; “ he  is  only  a very  dear 
friend  of  mine  and  of  my  brother’s.” 

Edith  looked  at  her  scornfully.  “Where 
is  he  f”  she  wrote. 

“ I do  not  know,”  replied  Marie ; “ I have 
not  seen  him  since  the  day  before  yesterday. 
It  is  very  strange — quite  unaccountable ; I 
almost  feaT  some  accident  has  happened  to 
him.  Are  yon  too  a friend  of  his  ?” 

“ You  are  very  intimate,  then  f”  inquired 
Edith,  disregarding  the  girl’s  question. 

“Yes,”  replied  the  other,  simply.  “He 
has  been  most  kind ; I do  not  know  what  I 
should  do  without  him.”  Then,  as  though 
she  felt  that  Edith’s  questions  were  intru- 
sive, she  closed  her  tablets,  and  quietly  re- 
turned to  her  sketching. 

“ The  little  simpletou  is  in  love  with  him,” 
thought  Edith.  “ Does  Roy  care  for  her,  I 
wonder,  wanting  as  she  is?”  and  then  with 
a bitter,  “ Why  not,  since  it  seems  I care  for 
him  ?”  she  bowed  distantly  to  the  little  art- 
ist and  swept  down  the  room.  “ Cor  cordi - 
urn , cor  cordium,”  she  repeated  to  herself  on 
her  homeward  drive, twisting  Roy’s  solitaire 
till  it  gashed  her  fingers — “ O heart  of  hearts, 
I did  not  think  you  cared  for  Roy,  but  envy 
and  jealousy  have  taught  you  that  you  do.” 

Edith’s  mind  was  quick  and  cool.  She 
bad  no  need  to  rush  away  from  the  city  in 
order  to  gain  composure,  and  before  her  car- 
riage had  crossed  the  Seine  she  had  regard- 
ed the  situation  from  every  point  of  view, 
and  had  come  to  a prompt  and  just  decision. 
As  she  came  in  sight  of  her  hotel  she  saw 
that  Roy  was  leaving  the  door,  and  by  a se- 
ries of  vigorous  signals  from  the  carriage 
window  succeeded  in  attracting  his  atten- 
tion. She  motioned  him  to  the  seat  beside 
her,  and  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  to 
the  Bois. 

Roy  was  pale  and  agitated.  The  shock 
of  the  awakening  to  the  fact  that  he  and 
not  Edith  had  been  false  to  their  bond  was 
a great  one.  Whatever  paiu  he  might  be 
called  upon  to  sutler,  he  had  always  com- 
forted himsolf  with  the  feeling  that  he  was 
perfectly  honorable,  that  no  reproach  could 
attach  itself  to  a single  act  of  Roy  Massey’s. 
Now  he  quailed  like  a guilty  thing  before 
her  perfect  constancy  and  trust,  and  even 
this  was  not  half  of  the  trouble.  To  Marie, 
basely  taking  advantage  of  her  great  mis- 
fortune, he  had  now  become  a necessity.  He 
knew  that  the  girl  loved  him.  What  would 
such  a child,  with  no  resources  to  distract 
her  from  self,  living  such  an  intensely  inner 
life,  do  with  a broken  heart?  The  sweat 
stood  in  great  beads  upon  his  forehead;  he 
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battled  hard  with  himself,  and  had  come  to 
no  decision ; he  could  only  lay  the  matter  be- 
fore Edith’s  sense  of  justice,  and  say,  “I  am 
a scouudrel,  a pitiable,  miserable  scoundrel.” 
She  would  despise  him  and  cast  him  from 
her.  He  had  imagined  many  “scenes”  in 
which  their  engagement  might  end,  but 
inever  one  like  this.  Meantime  Edith  had 
taken  his  writing-case  and  was  filling  sheet 
after  sheet  with  pleasant  commonplaces, 
giving  him  time  to  recover  himself,  pro- 
teuding  not  to  notice  his  agitation,  though 
she  took  it  all  in  with  frequent  narrow 
glances  from  the  corners  of  her  eyes. 

“ Did  you  have  a pleasant  call  with  moth- 
er? What  did  you  do  to  pass  away  tho 
time?  Did  she  show  you  my  diamonds? 
Superb,  weren’t  they  ? Almost  enough  to 
make  mo  fall  in  love  with  the  life  of  an  art- 
ist. Would  you  think  mo  very  fickle,  Roy? 
What  would  you  say,  I wonder,  if  I told  you 
that,  after  all,  I could  not  give  it  np,  even  for 
you  ?” 

A great  quiver  passed  over  his  frame. 
Hitherto  he  had  made  no  attempt  to  ca- 
ress her,  but  now  he  threw  an  arm  around 
her  waist,  and  grasped  her  hands  tightly. 
“ Write  it,  Edith,”  he  exclaimed ; “ say  that 
our  engagement  was  all  a mistake,  that  you 
are  as  tired  of  it  as  I am,  and  I will  bless 
you  from  my  heart  of  hearts  for  ever  and 
ever.” 

She  laughed  charmingly,  disengaged  her 
hand,  and  wrote : “ It  is  well  that  this  is  a 
closed  carriage.  I am  not  at  all  accustomed 
to  being  treated  iu  this  way,  on  the  boule- 
vard and  in  broad  noon  too ! Yes,  you  fool- 
ish fellow,  our  engagement  was  all  a mis- 
take— though  I do  like  you  immensely, 
Roy ;”  and,  sure  upon  whose  finger  it  would 
soon  glisten,  she  slipped  the  riug  with  its 
motto  into  Roy’s  hand. 

“You  see,  I have  diamonds  enough  with- 
out it,”  she  explained  to  her  mother  that 
evening. 

“Edith  Rnshmore,  you  have  no  heart,” 
sobbed  that  long-suffering  little  woman. 

“Perhaps  not,  mamma,”  was  the  reply. 
“I  don’t  need  one  so  long  as  I keep  my 
voice.” 

It  was  the  most  perfect  as  well  as  the 
most  difficult  piece  of  acting  which  Edith 
had  ever  sustained.  As  after  her  public  ef- 
forts, a reaction  came,  and  Edith  alone  in 
the  depth  of  tbe  night  sobbed  to  her  pillow : 
“ I did  not  think  I had  a heart,  but  if  that 
had  been  true,  I could  Lave  withstood  that 
child’s  face  at  tho  Clnuy.  I have  a heart 
and  a true  one,  and  you  have  not  quite 
broken  it,  Roy,  though  it  has  been  a hard, 
hard  lesson.” 

Roy  Massey  and  his  wife  still  live  in  No 
Man’s  Land.  It  would  be  no  kindness  to 
them  to  seek  them  out;  they  are  among 
those  few  and  foolish  married  people  who 
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care  only  for  the  society  of  each  other.  They 
are  not  selfish,  hut  most  naturally  the  lovo 
and  charity  of  their  hearts  flow  toward 
those  who,  like  themselves,  have  been  for 
long  years  dwellers  in  No  Man's  Land,  and 
who  now  live  near  them  upon  the  Delecta- 
ble Mountains. 


THE  PRACTICAL  INTERROGA- 
TION OP  NATURE. 

“fTlHREE  are  more  than  five!  And  to 

I prove  it  I will  change  this  stick  into 
a serpent." 

So  said  an  Arabian  magician  to  a rabble  he 
had  collected.  A learned  mufti,  who  was  in 
the  audience,  subsequently  told  me : “I  did 
not  choose  to  contradict  him,  because  I saw 
that  the  people  cared  more  for  the  prodigy 
than  the  arithmetical  fact.  I extol  his  leger- 
demain, for  he  performed  the  miracle,  but  I 
hold  at  a very  cheap  price  his  mathematics. 
Where  was  the  connection  between  the  as- 
sertion he  made  and  the  proof  he  offered  f" 

Miracle  proof — of  which  this  is  a speci- 
men— was  a favorite  practice  in  the  infancy 
of  society.  It  depended  essentially  on  the 
jmnciplo  that  the  truth  of  an  assertion  may 
bo  established  by  an  astounding  illustration 
of  something  else. 

There  is  another  method : ipse  dixit — he 
hath  said  it ; the  master  hath  said  it.  This 
among  the  mediaeval  philosophers  was  in 
high  favor.  They  chiefly  applied  it  to  Aris- 
totle. If  it  could  be  shown  that  in  the  writ- 
ings of  that  pagan  philosopher  a sentence 
occurred  giving  support  to  some  special 
interpretation  of  a disputed  question,  they 
sought  no  further ; there  was  an  end  of  all 
dispute.  Wo  can  have  but  a very  inade- 
quate idea  of  the  authority  that  Aristotle 
thus  acquired. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  says, 11  The  mortalest 
enemy  unto  knowledge,  and  that  which  hath 
done  the  greatest  execution  upon  truth,  hath 
been  a peremptory  adhesion  unto  authority, 
and  more  especially  the  establishing  of  our 
belief  upon  the  dictates  of  antiquity." 

Agaiu,  another  method  consisted  in  citing 
the  names  of  eminent  men  who  had  given 
credit  to  a disputed  assertion.  Those  per- 
sons may  have  had  no  special  qualifications. 
The  fact  about  which  they  were  supposed 
to  bear  evidence  might  have  occurred  ages 
before  they  were  born,  or  in  countries  a long 
way  oft'  that  they  had  never  seen.  Advan- 
tage was  taken  of  their  personal  character 
to  give  a bias  in  some  contention,  or  to 
smooth  the  way  for  acceptance  of  something 
that  might  otherwise  be  resisted. 

But  of  these  and  other  methods  that  might 
be  mentioned  perhaps  ordeal  proof  was  the 
most  absurd.  A man  accuses  his  enemy  of 
having  stolen  some  goods ; the  facts  of  the 
case  are  not  looked  into,  but  the  accuser 
and  accused  are  placed  upon  their  trial. 


They  are  made  to  stretch  out  their  arms  to 
the  utmost,  so  that  their  bodies  may  some- 
what resemble  the  form  of  a cross.  He  who 
can  maintain  this  position  longest  is  the 
true  man;  judgment  is  given  against  the 
other.  Ordeal  testing  was  of  many  differ- 
ent kinds.  A fair  lady  is  accused  of  an 
indiscretion;  her  slanderer  and  her  friend 
fight  a duel.  The  former  is  wounded,  and 
therefore  she  was  not  frail.  An  octogenarian 
female  is  accused  of  wi  tchcraft ; she  is  thrown 
into  a pond ; her  guilt  or  innocence  is  set- 
tled by  her  sinking  or  swimming.  A man  is 
accused  of  having  uttered  a blasphemy;  he 
deuies  it.  If  he  can  lick  a red-hot  copper 
ring  without  burning  his  tongue,  he  is  guilt- 
less. 

A most  valuable  and  instructive  work 
might  be  written  on  the  character  of  the 
evidence  that  passed  current  up  to  the  close 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Such  a book 
would  have  no  common  claim  upon  public 
attention  if  it  undertook  to  show  how  much, 
how  very  much,  of  the  fancied  knowledge 
of  the  present  day  depends  upon  evidence 
of  a really  inadmissible  kind. 

When,  after  more  than  a thousand  years 
of  darkness,  science,  which  had  been  extin- 
guished in  Alexandria,  re-appeared  in  Italy, 
the  great  men  who  were  fostering  it  saw 
the  necessity  of  a change  in  the  character 
of  evidence.  The  world  was  full  of  what  it 
supposed  to  be  knowledge  depending  on 
such  methods  as  these — knowledge  that  in 
very  many  instances  was  an  outrage  to  com- 
mon-sense. The  Neapolitan  Academia  Secre- 
torum  Naturaj,  and  the  Lynceau  Academy 
established  in  Rome,  exercised  a wise  cau- 
tion in  the  ascertainment  of  truth,  and  put 
upon  tLese  wild  modes  of  evidence  a proper 
value.,  So  thoroughly  impressed  w’ere  they 
with  the  need  of  placing  some  check  on  the 
influence  of  individual  authority,  a check  on 
the  influence  of  tradition,  that  when  in  1657 
the  Accademia  del  Cimento  wTas  founded,  it 
insisted  as  the  essential  condition  of  mem- 
bership that  the  candidate  should  abjure  the 
authority  of  mere  tradition,  the  influence  of 
any  name,  no  matter  how  eminent  it  might 
be,  and  declare  his  resolution  to  inquire  into 
the  truth  himself.  When  in  1662  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  was  incorporated,  it  se- 
lected as  its  motto,  Nullius  in  verba , thus 
publicly  declaring  that  it  would  not  submit 
in  its  opinions  to  the  authority  of  any  name. 
Though  it  numbered  on  its  list  the  name  of 
Newton,  the  greatest  name  in  science,  it  has 
steadfastly  adhered  to  its  motto.  Its  guide 
and  master  is  not  Newton,  but  Nature. 

If  any  one  will  carefully  consider  the  case 
of  Galileo,  he  can  not  fail  to  perceive  that  it 
was  a contest  between  traditional  authority 
and  an  appeal  to  Nature.  In  England,  also, 
the  vindictive  opposition  the  Royal  Society 
encountered  had  the  some  origin.  It  was 
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plain  that  if  the  base  modes  of  evidence  on 
which  society  in  so  many  things  was  resting 
should  be  supplanted,  great  interests  would 
be  endangered.  The  pulpits  re-echoed  the 
cry,  “ Lack  of  faith ! lack  of  faith !” 

The  immense  strides  that  Science  is  tak- 
ing to  imperial  power  depend  altogether  on 
the  strength  she  derives  from  the  rule  she 
has  thns  resolved  to  observe.  She  cares 
nothing  about  the  dictum  of  any  body.  She 
recognizes  no  such  thing  as  orthodoxy  in 
her  views,  no  such  thing  as  heresy.  But 
she  does  care  about  the  answers*  of  Nature. 
Theories  that  she  considers  to  be  on  the 
surest  foundation  she  would  give  up  at  once 
if  she  perceived  they  were  inconsistent  with 
those  replies.  So  it  would  be  with  the  the- 
ory of  universal  gravitation ; so  it  would  be 
with  the  wave  theory  of  light. 

But  how  shall  we  put  onr  questions  to 
Nature  7 how  shall  we  compel  her  to  speak 
to  us  7 how  shall  we  make  her  unveil  se- 
crets that  hitherto  perhaps  no  eye  has  pen- 
etrated 7 

From  the  history  of  science  we  may  gath- 
er innumerable  instances  as  to  the  way  in 
which  this  has  to  be  done.  Experiments  are 
questions  addressed  to  Nature.  The  writ- 
ings of  any  experimenter  will  yield  us  ex- 
amples. Perhaps  I may  be  permitted  to 
draw  from  my  recently  published  Scientific 
Memoirs  an  illustration.  In  that  work  the 
result  only  is  given ; I may  here  relate  how 
it  was  obtained. 

If  several  people  are  shut  up  in  an  ill- 
ventilated  room,  the  air  of  which  is  becom- 
ing vitiated  by  the  exhalations  from  their 
bodies,  and  especially  by  the  carbonic  acid 
from  their  lungs,  they  soon  experience  a feel- 
ing of  discomfort ; it  increases,  until  breath- 
ing becomes  difficult,  and  eventually,  unless 
there  be  a change  of  air,  death  will  ensue. 
In  the  case  of  the  celebrated  Black  Hole  of 
Calcutta,  146  prisoners  were  confined  in  a 
dungeon  eighteen  feet  square.  In  three 
hours  one-third  of  the  whole  number  were 
dead.  In  ten  hours  only  twenty-three  per- 
sons were  alive,  and  of  these  several  were  in 
a dying  coudition. 

Now,  considering  that  the  respiration  of 
all  animals  is  similar  to  that  of  man,  all 
tending  to  produce  a like  vitiation  of  the 
atmosphere,  considering,  too,  the  many  myr- 
iads that  are  living  and  breathing  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  the  countless  ages 
that  they  have  been  doing  this,  it  is  very 
plain  that  the  entire  atmosphere  must  have 
suffered  a deterioration,  and  would  be  no 
longer  fit  for  sustaining  life,  had  not  some 
compensating  agency  been  at  work. 

The  identification  of  that  compensating 
agency  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  dis- 
coveries of  the  last  century.  It  was  proved 
that  the  ill  effect  exerted  by  animal  life 
upon  the  air  is  reversed  by  the  effects  of 
plant  life.  In  the  bodies  of  all  animals  ox- 


ygen is  consumed  by  being  made  to  unite 
with  carbon ; carbonic  acid  is  formed,  which 
is  an  irrespirable  body.  On  the  other  hand, 
plants  by  their  leaves  imbibe  that  carbon io 
acid  from  the  air,  separate  it  into  its  constit- 
uent ingredients,  appropriate  one  of  these, 
the  carbon,  for  their  own  purposes,  and  set 
the  other,  the  oxygen,  free.  Being  a gas, 
this  escapes  into  the  atmosphere,  the  com- 
position of  which  by  this  reversing  action 
is  maintained  unimpaired. 

But  this  singular  antagonistic  action  is 
not  due  to  any  innate  power  in  the  plant. 
It  is  not  manifested  by  night,  nor  in  the 
dark.  It  requires  the  light  of  the  sun,  and 
in  proportion  as  the  light  is  more  brilliant 
it  is  better  performed.  In  the  sun  rays  we 
thus  find  the  principle  or  force  which  main- 
tains the  air  in  a condition  suitable  for  tho 
needs  of  men,  and,  indeed,  of  all  animal  life. 

There  is  a very  simple  yet  very  pretty 
method  by  which  this  all-important  actiou 
of  plant  life  may  be  shown.  In  all  spring 
and  river  waters,  such  as  we  use  for  domes- 
tic purposes,  carbonic  acid  exists  in  a dis- 
solved state.  Now  if  we  take  a small  bottle 
of  such  water,  and  put  into  it  a few  leaves 
of  grass,  so  long  as  the  bottle  and  its  con- 
tents are  kept  in  a dark  place  nothing  note- 
worthy ensues.  But  if  we  bring  it  into  the 
sunshine,  we  shall  see,  in  the  course  of  a few 
minutes',  air-bells  collecting  on  the  grass 
leaves ; these  gradually  increase  in  size,  and, 
detaching  themselves,  rise  through  tho  wa- 
ter and  burst  at  its  surface.  If  means  such 
as  are  to  be  found  in  chemical  laboratories 
be  resorted  to  with  a view  of  ascertaining 
what  these  air-bells  are,  they  will  be  found 
for  the  most  part  to  be  oxygen  gas.  The 
sunlight  has  separated  the  carbonic  acid 
which  was  dissolved  in  the  water  into  its 
component  ingredients ; the  leaves  have  ap- 
propriated one,  the  carbon,  and  the  other, 
the  oxygen,  has  found  its  way  into  the  air. 
Let  us  bear  in  mind  this  simple  experi- 
ment : we  shall  presently  have  to  refer  to  it 
again. 

If  some  seeds — as,  for  instance,  those  of 
the  turnip — are  made  to  germinate  in  a dark 
place,  they  come  up  of  a whitish  aspect,  or 
of  a sickly  yellow  hue.  In  this  condition, 
if  the  flower-pot  or  other  vessel  in  which 
they  are  growing  be  set  in  the  sunshine, 
the  young  plants  quickly  lose  their  diseased 
appearance  and  turn  green.  If  they  have 
been  permitted  to  germinate  in  a lighted 
place,  they  are  green  from  the  first.  Vege- 
table physiologists  have  detected  that  there 
is  a connection  between  this  greening  of 
plants  and  the  decomposition  of  carbonic 
acid  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  The 
green  color  is  produced  by  the  carbon  that 
tho  sunshine  has  given  them  from  the  air. 

Forty  years  ago  it  was  currently  believed 
that  there  are  in  the  sunbeam  at  least  three 
essentially  different  principles — heat,  which 
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we  experience  when  we  stand  in  the  sun- 
shine ; light,  which  manifests  to  ns  through 
our  eyes  the  outer  world ; and  still  another 
class,  characterized  by  bringing  about  chem- 
ical decompositions,  and  so  called  in  those 
days  chemical  rays.  As  the  decomposition 
of  carbonic  acid  is  such  an  effect,  it  seems  to 
have  been  taken  for  granted  that  it  was  due 
to  those  chemical  radiations,  and  not  to  light 
or  to  heat. 

About  1837  I was  attempting  to  germinate 
some  seeds,  and  grow  the  plants  coming  from 
them  in  boxes  to  which  light  of  different 
colors  'was  admitted.  In  one  of  these  boxes 
the  light  was  red — it  had  passed  through 
red  glass  or  other  red  medium ; in  a second 
it  was  yellow ; in  a third,  blue.  At  that  time 
it  was  supposed  that  the  heat  constituent 
resided  chiefly  in  red  light,  the  light  was 
most  energetic  in  the  yellow,  and  chemical 
force  in  the  blue. 

The  seeds  in  the  three  different  boxes 
came  up.  But  very  soon  an  unexpected 
fact  appeared.  Those  that  were  in  the  blue 
and  the  red  light  did  not  lose  their  sallow 
appearance,  but  those  that  were  in  the  yel- 
low turned  green,  and  developed  themselves 
in  a healthy,  natural  way.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  the  greening  of  a leaf  and  the 
decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  are  inter- 
connected phenomena.  How,  then,  was  the 
apparent  contradiction  to  be  reconciled — 
the  one  took  place  in  yellow,  the  other  in 
blue  light,  as  was  affirmed  f 

Now  after  all  the  foregoing  long,  and  I 
dare  say  to  some  of  ray  readers  wearisome 
paragraphs,  I am  brought  to  the  main  point 
of  this  paper.  Here  was  a manifest  diffi- 
culty, if  not  a direct  contradiction.  What 
must  be  done  to  get  an  explanation  ? Clear- 
ly the  right  course  w'as  to  have  a conversa- 
tion with  Nature. 

So  I may  repeat  a sentence  occurring  a 
few  lines  back.  “How  shall  we  put  our 
questions  to  Nature!  how  shall  we  compel 
her  to  speak  to  us  f how  shall  we  make  her 
unveil  her  secrets  T” 

Compel  her!  She  will  answer  us  of  her 
own  accord.  There  is  no  compulsion  in  the 
matter.  Put  your  question  to  her  in  her 
own  material  language;  she  will  answer 
without  delay  in  her  own  material  tones. 

This,  then,  was  what  I proposed  to  do. 
To  disperse  a ray  of  sunlight  by  the  aid  of 
a prism  into  its  constituent  colors,  and  put 
into  each  of  them  a bottle  of  water  contain- 
ing a few  grass  leaves.  To  favor  the  answer 
which  I was  sure  Nature  would  give  me,  or, 
if  yon  please  so  to  phrase  it,  to  commend 
myself  to  her  kindly  attention,  I dissolved 
in  tho  water  a little  more  carbonic  acid. 

The  affair  with  me  then  was  to  direct  a 
beam  of  sunlight  horizontally  into  a room, 
to  separate  it  into  its  constituent  colors — 
red,  yellow,  blue — and  to  put  into  each  of 


these  colors  the  bottles  prepared,  as  has 
been  said. 

To  make  and  keep  the  sunbeam  horizon- 
tal and  motionless  while  the  sun  himself  was 
moving  required  the  use  of  what  is  called 
by  optical  writers  a light-director.  This  lit- 
tle instrument,  by  the  aid  of  two  screws, 
turns  a piece  of  looking-glass  into  any  posi- 
tion needful  to  reflect  a sunbeam  horizon- 
tally into  a room.  The  beam  comes  through 
an  aperture  in  the  shutter,  which  otherwise 
keeps  the  room  quite  dark.  As  the  sun  is 
all  the  time  moving,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
screws  should  be  continually  turned  to  keep 
his  ray  steadily  in  the  requisite  horizontal 
position. 

So  my  wife  undertook  to  work  the  direct- 
or and  keep  the  ray  in  the  necessary  posi- 
tion. We  had  an  arrangement  that  when 
she  was  tired  I would  take  her  place  and 
she  mine.  We  expected  to  have  to  work 
all  the  day,  or  at  least  as  long  as  we  could 
get  the  sun. 

In  that  dark  room,  through  which  we  were 
compelling  a sun  ray  to  pass  in  a stationary 
manner  in  spite  of  the  movement  of  the  sun, 
there  were  three  present — Nature,  my  wife, 
and  I. 

By  a prism  the  incoming  snn  ray  was  part- 
ed into  its  several  colors,  and  bottles  pre- 
pared, as  aforesaid,  with  spring  water  and 
leaves,  were  set  in  the  red,  the  yellow,  the 
blue  lights.  Or  perhaps  I ought  to  say  that, 
to  propound  the  question  in  a more  accept- 
able manner,  instead  of  mere  bottles  we  used 
what  were  substantially  their  equivalent — 
inverted  test  tubes,  in  which  the  gases,  if 
any  should  come,  might  be  collected  and 
examined. 

We  had  not  long  to  wait;  we  had  not  to 
consume  the  day.  Before  my  wife's  tour  of 
duty  had  expired,  Nature  had  promptly  an- 
swered us.  On  the  grass  leaves  that  were 
in  the  red  and  the  blue  there  was  nothing 
noticeable ; on  those  that  were  in  the  yel- 
low, bubbles  of  oxygen  gas  were  rapidly 
escaping. 

I took  my  turn  at  the  director.  My  wife 
momentarily  reported  what  was  goiug  on  in 
the  tubes.  The  tubes  in  the  yellow  light 
kept  up  their  effervescence.  Those  in  tho 
red  and  the  blue  did  little  or  nothing,  though 
tho  light  fell  on  them  for  many  hours.  It 
was  enough.  Nature  had  kindly  replied  to 
our  question.  She  had  said  to  us : Your  pred- 
ecessors were  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  is  due 
to  blue  or  red  radiations;  it  is  due  to  those 
that  are  yellow.  Suggestively  she  added : 
How  could  you  think  that  my  conduct  w’as 
so  contradictory^  so  complex  ? When  you 
saw  that  leaves  turn  green  in  yellow  light, 
why  could  you  not  accept  the  hint  I gave! 
Now  remember  hereafter  that  the  greening 
of  leaves  and  the  decomposition  of  carbonio 
acid  are  one  great  fact. 
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To  converse  with  Natnre  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  she  always  speaks  in  the  lan- 
guage of  materialism.  The  question  must 
be  propounded  to  her  in  material  syllables, 
as  it  were;  her  reply  comes  in  the  same 
mauner.  She  has  no  option  but  to  speak. 
This  necessity  arises  from  the  unceasing  op- 
eration of  the  laws  which  she  represents. 
Thus,  in  the  case  wo  have  been  considering, 
we  presented  to  her,  under  material  forms, 
three  combinations.  If  translated  into  or- 
dinary language,  they  amounted  to  this:  Is 
it  red,  or  yellow,  or  blue  light  that  causes 
plants  to  decompose  carbonic  acid  T If 
chemists  had  been  consulted,  they  would  al- 
most unanimously  have  said  blue.  But  the 
voice  of  a majority  does  not  necessarily  es- 
tablish the  truth.  That  question  propound- 
ed to  Nature,  her  answer  comes  promptly 
and  decisively — yellow.  And  with  that  all 
controversy  must  end. 

All  controversy  must  end!  Nature  can 
not  do  otherwise  than  speak  the  truth.  If 
any  man  remains  unsatisfied  with  the  inter- 
pellation, he  has  only  to  propound  the  same 
question  in  the  same  way,  and  he  will  re- 
ceive the  same  answer.  Or  should  he  see 
lit  to  vary  the  form  of  his  query,  he  will 
have  a corresponding  but  true  answer  to 
that  form. 

A very  eminent  professor  of  chemistry, 
whoso  illustrations  before  his  class  were  not 
infrequently  marked  by  the  want  of  success, 
once,  when  wo  were  conversing  on  the  sub- 
ject, remarked  to  me:  “ An  experiment  never 
fails;  it  always  proves  something.”  So  it 
does.  It  has  a consequence  critically  and 
correctly  answering  to  itself. 

Experiments  are  therefore  practical  in- 
terrogations of  Natnre.  In  effect  we  de- 
mand, What  will  take  place  in  such  and 
such  a contingency?  We  formulate  our 
inquiry  in  the  language  of  materialism. 
Forthwith  the  answer  comes  in  the  same 
tones. 

But  in  myriads  of  cases  Nature  does  not 
wait  for  man  to  begin  the  conversation. 
She  is  incessantly  talking  to  him.  Always 
in  action,  ever  changing  things,  she  displays 
before  him  unchallenged  the  result  of  her 
works.  He  has  ouly  to  look  on,  he  has  only 
to  see  what  is  coming.  So  we  may  add  Ob- 
servation to  Experiment.  From  this  we 
gather  the  great  truth  that  the  events  of 
to-day  are  the  offspring  of  the  events  of  yes- 
terday, and  in  their  turn  will  be  the  parents 
of  the  events  of  to-morrow.  They  all  flow 
in  an  unvarying,  an  inevitable  sequence. 

Sach  observations  made  in  the  astronom- 
ical direction  assnro  us  that  the  modes  of 
action  taking  effect  hero  on  our  earth  take 
place  also  in  the  infinitely  distant  abysses 
of  space,  the  furthest  regions  to  which  our 
grandest  telescopes  can  roach.  It  matters 
not  in  what  direction  we  look,  north  or 
south,  east  or  west,  every  where  things  are 


under  the  guidance  of  the  same  laws.  The 
imperceptibly  little  and  the  immeasurably 
great,  the  near  and  the  indescribably  re- 
mote, are  all  controlled  by  uniform  illimit- 
able laws. 

Or  if  we  observe  in  the  geological  direc- 
tion, we  recognize  that  these  laws  are  not 
impaired  by  time.  Millions  of  centnries  ago 
mechanical  effects  were  the  same  as  now. 
Water  had  the  same  composition ; it  display- 
ed the  effects  proper  to  it,  whether  in  the 
condition  of  vapor,  or  liquid,  or  solid.  Light 
acted  in  the  way  it  does  now;  it  gave  chlo- 
rophyll to  leaves  by  decomposing  carbonic 
acid.  Had  there  been  men  in  those  remote 
times  to  demand,  they  would  have  been  told 
it  is  the  yellow  ray  that  is  doing  this. 

The  laws,  then,  that  we  are  contemplating 
are  the  same,  no  matter  how  far  oft' our  point 
of  observation  may  be.  They  are  the  same, 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  interval  of  time ; 
they  do  not  become  feeble  through  old  age. 
They  are  infinite,  eternal,  unchanging. 

The  magnificent  appearance  presented  to 
us  by  our  earth  and  the  heavens  is,  then,  the 
materialized  embodiment  of  these  laws.  Not 
incorrectly  or  unjustly  personifying  it,  we 
call  it  Nature. 

Is  there  not  something  impressive  in  the 
privilege  we  enjoy  of  interrogating  this  ma- 
jestic conception,  and,  what  is  more,  of  hav- 
ing our  interrogations  answered  without  de- 
lay and  with  absolute  truth  ? 

The  instance  we  have  been  using  os  an 
illustration  to  those  thoughts — the  action 
of  light  upon  leaves — is  capable  of  exten- 
sion ; it  can  furnish  additional  observation 
derived  in  the  same  way. 

Optical  writers  have  long  ago  asserted 
that  of  the  differently  colored  rays  compos- 
ing white  light  the  yellow  has  the  most  pow- 
erful effect  on  the  eye,  or,  in  other  yvords, 
appears  the  brightest.  Is  it  not  a enrious 
fact  that  the  rays  thus  having  the  greatest 
effect  upon  the  eye  are  those  most  effectual 
in  separating  carbon  from  oxygen  under  the 
influence  of  light  ? 

Chemists  have  found  that  there  exists  in 
the  substance  of  the  brain  phosphorus  in  an 
unoxidized  condition,  and  physiologists  have 
found  that  it  undergoes  oxidation  as  a con- 
sequence of  acts  of  sensation  or  of  intellec- 
tion, that  these  acts  are  connected  with  the 
dismissal  of  portions  of  it  from  the  nervous 
system. 

I may  here  make  a short  digression  to 
point  oat  a popular  error  connected  with 
these  things — an  error  that  borders  on  the 
ludicroas. 

Since  daring  the  aets  of  sensation  and  in- 
tellection phosphorus  is  consumed  in  the 
brain  and  nervous  system,  there  arises  a ne- 
cessity to  restore  the  portions  so  consumed, 
or,  os  the  popular  expression  is,  to  use  brain 
food.  Now,  os  every  one  knows,  it  is  the 
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propertyof  phosphorus  to  shiue  in  the  dark, 
and  as  fish  in  a certain  stage  of  putrefactive 
decay  often  emit  light,  or  become  phosphor- 
escent, it  has  been  thought  that  this  is  due 
to  the  abundance  of  phosphorus  their  flesh 
contains,  and  hence  that  they  are  eminently 
suitable  for  the  nourishment  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  are  an  invaluable  brain  food. 
Under  that  idea  many  persons  resort  to  a 
diet  of  fish,  and  persuade  themselves  that 
they  derive  advantage  from  it  in  an  increased 
vividness  of  thought,  a signal  improvement 
in  the  reasoning  powers.  But  the  flesh  of 
fish  contains  no  excess  of  phosphorus,  nor 
does  its  shining  depend  on  that  element. 
Decaying  willow  wood  6hines  even  more 
brilliantly  than  decaying  fish  ; it  may  some- 
times be  discerned  afar  oft'  at  night.  The 
shining  in  the  two  cases  is  due  to  the  same 
cause — the  oxidation  of  carbon,  not  of 
phosphorus,  in  organic  substances  contain- 
ing perhaps  not  a perceptible  trace  of  the 
latter  element.  Yet  surely  no  one  fonud 
himself  rising  to  a poetical  fervor  by  tast- 
ing decaying  willow  wood,  though  it  ought 
on  these  principles  to  be  a better  brain  food 
than  a much  larger  quantity  of  fish. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  The  ques- 
tion then  arises,  Since  both  carbon  and  phos- 
phorus are  present  in  the  retina — the  sensi- 
tive portion  of  the  eye — on  which  of  them  is 
it  that  the  light  acts  in  producing  visual 
impressions  T The  question  is,  indeed,  half 
answered  when  we  have  recognized  that  it 
is  the  ray  most  brilliant  to  the  eye  which 
accomplishes  the  dissociation  of  carbon  aud 
oxygen.  There  may,  however,  linger  a 
doubt ; the  evidence  is  not  complete.  Let 
ns,  then,  have  a conversation  with  Nature 
about  it. 

What  is  the  question  we  mnst  put  to  her  T 
This : Are  carbon  and  phosphorus  both  af- 
fected by  yellow  light,  or  is  there  a differ- 
ence of  color  in  the  radiation  that  disturbs 
them  T How  shall  we  translate  this  ques- 
tion into  materialistic  language,  the  lan- 
guage that  Nature  uses  T 

We  may  give  clearness  and  precision  to 
our  inquiry  by  excluding  all  needless  condi- 
tions. So  reduced,  it  comes  to  this : Which 
is  the  colored  light  that  makes  an  impres- 
sion on  phosphorus,  and  dissociates  it  from 
its  combinations  T 

That  we  may  comprehend  distinctly  the 
question  we  are  about  to  propound,  let  ns 
hear  what  chemists  have  to  say.  They  tell 
us  that  phosphorus  exists  in  at  least  two 
different  states,  active  aud  passive;  in  the 
former  it  is  clear  and  transparent,  in  the 
latter  of  a deep  mahogany  red.  In  the 
translucent  state  it  is  prone  to  take  fire  by 
slight  friction,  or  other  such  trivial  causes; 
in  the  red  or  dark  state  it  is  much  less  com- 
bustible. Though  it  may  seem  to  be  mixing 
things  that  are  very  trivial  with  things  that 
are  very  imposing,  I can  not  avoid  saying 


that  in  the  manufacture  of  those  friction 
matches  which  owe  their  combustibility  to 
phosphorus  it  has  been  found  an  improve- 
ment if  red  or  inactive  phosphorus  be  used 
instead  of  the  clear  or  active  kind.  They 
are  less  liable  to  be  set  on  fire  by  tlie  nib- 
bling of  mice — a not  infrequent  cause,  so  in- 
surance officers  affirm,  of  serious  conflagra- 
tions. 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  white  or  clear 
phosphorus  if  kept  iu  the  dark  undergoes 
no  change  of  color  to  a darker  line ; hut  if 
exposed  to  daylight,  and  still  more  quickly 
if  exposed  to  sunlight,  it  becomes  red,  pass- 
ing from  the  active  to  the  inactive  condi- 
tion. If  the  light  be  very  intense  and  fa- 
vorably applied,  the  phosphorus  may  become 
quite  black. 

With  these  facts  in  view,  I arranged  the 
following  combination : Into  a broad  flat- 
tened glass  tube  I drew  by  suction  from  un- 
der the  surface  of  hot  water  a quantity  of 
clear  white  phosphorus,  and  waited  until  by 
cooling  it  bad  solidified.  Then  I closed  both 
ends  of  the  tube  by  melting  the  glass.  The 
phosphorus  was  now  out  of  contact  with  the 
air,  and  presented  a broad  and  almost  flat 
surface  to  the  eye. 

It  remained  then  to  expose  this  clear  white 
surface  to  the  solar  spectrum,  and  ascertain 
in  which  of  the  colored  spaces  its  color  would 
change.  The  interrogation  thns  sharply  pro- 
pounded to  Nature  was  this : Will  the  phos- 
phorus darken  where  the  yellow  light  falls, 
or  in  some  other  place  ? 

The  spectrum  I was  using  was  much  purer 
than  that  employed  in  the  former  case.  The 
light  was  coming  through  a narrow  slit  in- 
stead of  a large  circular  aperture.  One  could 
see  with  distinctness  the  lines  of  Fraunhofer. 

V cry  soon  came  the  reply  of  Nature.  She 
said  it  was  not  the  yellow,  but  the  blue,  or 
rather  the  violet  light,  that  was  workiug  the 
change.  So  precise,  so  unmistakable,  was 
this  answer  that  there  were  presented  in  the 
region  now  known  to  spcctroscopists  as  that 
about  H many  of  the  characteristic  fixed 
lines  beautifully  depicted. 

I kept  this  specimen  screened  in  an  opaque 
case  from  the  further  actiou  of  light  for  sev- 
eral years,  as  also  other  specimens  arranged 
between  plates  of  glass. 

Now  let  us  apply  to  the  problem  liefore 
us  the  information  that  Nature  had  so 
promptly  vouchsafed. 

If  phosphorus  had  been  the  sentient  ele- 
ment of  the  eye,  the  aspect  of  things  around 
us  would  have  been  altogether  different. 
Blue  light  instead  of  yellow  would  have 
been  the  most  brilliant,  the  predominating 
t iut.  The  sky  would  have  assumed  a strange 
intensity ; the  venlnre  of  the  earth  would 
have  been  shorn  of  its  grateful  appearance. 

Considering,  then,  the  actual  difference 
of  things,  we  are  irresistibly  brought  to  this 
conclusion : In  the  retina,  the  sentient  part 
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of  the  eye,  it  is  not  phosphorus  but  carbon 
that  is  affected.  The  coincidence  between 
the  spectrum  region  of  the  decomposition 
of  carbonic  acid  by  leaves  and  the  region 
of  greatest  brilliancy  as  seen  by  the  eye  is 
due  to  the  physical  relations  that  the  car- 
bon element  has  to  yellow  light. 

But  though  we  thus  exclude  phosphorus 
from  the  prominent  position  in  the  function 
of  sight,  we  must  abstain  from  carrying  that 
exclusion  too  far.  It  may  be,  and  most  prob- 
ably is,  the  chief  actor  in  other  operations 
going  on  in  the  animal  system.  There  is 
very  weighty  evidence  in  proof  of  this.  In 
animal  life  sight  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant functions,  since  through  it  mainly  we 
have  knowledge  of  the  outer  world.  But 
what  shall  be  said  about  intellection  ? And 
it  is  indisputably  certain  that  intellection 
can  not  go  on  without  the  oxidation  of 
phosphorus. 

Since  I published  these  views,  many  years 
ago,  they  have  given  rise  to  very  lively  dis- 
cussion. The  experiments  themselves  have 
been  repeated  and  varied  in  the  laboratories 
of  Russia,  Germany,  Sweden.  M.  Timiria- 
zeff,  in  a work  published  in  Russian  at 
St.  Petersburg  On  the  Assimilation  of  Light 
by  Plant8}  says  that  the  two  effects  here 
considered  are  heterogeneous — the  one  is 
physical,  the  other  physiological,  or  indeed 
subjective — and  that  they  can  not  be  com- 
pared together.  M.  Loinmel,  in  the  Annalen 
der  Fhy&ik  and  Chcmie , endeavors  to  show 
that  the  reduction  of  carbonic  acid  is  brought 
about  by  the  rays  absorbed  by  chlorophyll — 
a result  strengthened  by  M.  BecquerePs  ex- 
periments in  Paris.  M.  Sachs,  viewing  the 
matter  botanically,  thinks  that  the  coinci- 
dence is  accidental.  Perhaps  ho  overlooks 
the  fact  that  nothing  is  accidental.  What- 
ever is,  must  be.  A very  large  portion  of 
these  contributions  to  the  subject  turns  upon 
a fact  loug  ago  proved  by  me — that  a ray,  to 
be  effective  in  producing  any  result,  must  be 
absorbed.  It  is  shown  in  many  of  these  dis- 
cussions that  the  rays  which  produce  this 
decomposition  are  the  same  that  are  absorb- 
ed by  chlorophyll,  and  therefore  it  is  inferred 
that  the  presence  of  that  green  body  is  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  the  effect ; but  I 
can  not  assent  to  the  conclusion  here  drawn, 
and  for  this  reason : how  can  it  be  possible 
that  the  green  ingredient  of  leaves  is  the 
cause  of  this  decomposition,  when  plants 
that  are  etiolated  and  white  occasion  it,  and 
then  turn  green  T Chlorophyll  is  not  the 
cause  of  this  wonderful  action ; it  is  the  ef- 
fect. 

The  interrogation  of  Nature  is  by  some 
persons  regarded  as  a mere  expression,  fan- 
ciful or  metaphorical.  They  Bay  that  such 
a conception  of  Nature  is  only  anthropomor- 
phic, and  that  we  ought  not  to  symbolize 


the  vast  panorama  displayed  before  us  by 
the  earth  and  the  heavens  in  any  such  hu- 
manized form.  They  would  have  us  under- 
stand that  what  we  are  here  calling  her  an- 
swers are  nothing  more  than  the  effects  of 
those  irresistible,  unchangeable  laws  that 
preside  over  the  universe. 

All  this  may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  quite 
true  in  a scientific  sense,  and  science  in  our 
days  will  not  tolerate  any  corporeal  idola- 
trous forms,  even  though  they  be  expressed 
in  the  living  marble  of  the  Greek  sculptors. 
She  would  rather  have  the  true  than  the 
beautiful. 

Let  us  not  forget,  however,  that  the  hu- 
manized embodiment  of  Nature  is  not  only 
among  the  oldest  of  the  images  of  the  Pan- 
theon, but  has  outlived  all  her  compeers. 
Isis,  the  Ancient  of  Days,  was  among  the 
Egyptians  that  embodiment.  She  was 
clothed  in  black  to  indicate  the  darkness 
of  night;  her  feet  were  placed  upon  a 
crescent  moon  in  its  early,  its  waxing  quar- 
ter. Under  the  form  of  a tall,  a beautiful 
woman,  she  was  held  as  representing  not 
only  all  visible  things,  but  also  all  the  gods. 
On  the  floor  of  her  temple,  and  often  on  her 
statues,  were  engraven  the  words : u I am 
all  that  was,  all  that  is,  all  that  shall  be.  No 
mortal  hath  raised  my  veil.”  Her  votaries 
believed  that  she  is  not  only  the  incarnation 
of  whatever  is  visible  to  the  eye,  but  that 
she  represents  that  other,  that  mysterious 
world,  the  land  of  dreams. 

In  such  veneration  was  Isis  held  by  the 
Egyptians  that  their  celebrated  Queen  Cleo- 
patra was  w ont  to  attire  herself  as  that  god- 
dess when  she  had  to  give  responses  to  her 
subjects.  Isis  w'as  regarded  as  the  most 
holy  of  the  divinities.  I have  remarked 
that  she  has  outlived  her  compeers.  For 
when,  after  the  fall  of  paganism,  the  paint- 
ers of  Rome,  who  had  attained  a world-wide 
celebrity  in  their  representations  of  her, 
were  constrained  to  apply  their  skill  to 
Christian  objects,  they  were  unable  to  break 
through  the  bonds  that  traditiou  had  im- 
posed on  them,  and  their  successors  to  the 
present  time  in  some  of  their  noblest  works 
still  offer  to  us  Isis  standing  on  the  crescent 
moon,  with  her  son  Horns  in  her  arms,  in 
their  pictures  of  the  Madonna. 

Experimental  inquiry,  Been  from  this  clas- 
sical point  of  view,  is  therefore  a conversa- 
tion with  Nature  through  her  veil — that  veil 
which,  as  the  old  Egyptians  said,  no  man 
has  ever  lifted.  It  is  only  now  and  then, 
here  and  there,  that  we  gain  a hint  of  uni- 
versal truth.  These  hints  are  not  vouch- 
safed to  us  at  random : they  are  answers  to 
questions  carefully  put — questions  that  im- 
ply thought  in  their  preparation,  close  rea- 
soning in  their  propounding.  They  also 
have  to  be  correctly  translated  into  the  ma- 
terialistic language  that  Nature  uses.  No 
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occupation  in  which  man  can  he  engaged  is 
more  delightful  than  this.  There  is  a fas- 
cination not  only  in  its  successes,  but  even 
in  its  mistakes.  The  expected  result  that 
an  experiment  should  yield  is  not  obtained ; 
then  comes  the  question,  Why  I In  a long 
train  of  research  the  facts  as  they  are  suc- 
cessively developed  may  seem  not  to  accord 
with  each  other;  then,  again,  comes  the 
question,  Why  f Of  this  we  may  be  sure, 
that  the  contradiction  is  not  in  Nature:  it 
depends  on  some  incorrectness,  some  error, 
in  the  interrogation. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  that  the  expectation 
of  the  i>hilosopkical  inquirer  is  rudely  shat- 
tered at  once ; he  finds  that  he  has  mistaken 
the  wdiolo  matter.  In  his  disappointment 
lie  must  begin  again.  Still  worse,  some- 
times he  does  not  make  this  discovery  till 
much  time  and  labor  have  been  spent.  A 
mental  discipline  is  thus  experienced;  he 
becomes  less  positive  of  the  truth  of  his  own 
opinion,  more  tolerant  of  the  opinions  of 
others.  Above  all,  he  learns  how  little  cer- 
tainty there  is  in  his  own  conclusions  until 
they  have  received  the  warrant,  the  stamp 
of  truth,  which  Nature  alone  can  give. 

The  number  of  those  whose  thoughts  are 
thus  controlled  by  a practical  interrogation 
of  Nature,  though  comparatively  small,  is 
constantly  and  rapidly  increasing.  Ten 
years  ago  the  clamor  against  them  was  very 
severe;  it  has  abated  at  the  present  very 
greatly,  and  ten  years  hence  will  have  dis- 
appeared. It  denounced  them  as  material- 
ists, or  something  worse.  Now  the  world  is 
opening  its  eyes  to  the  grand  advantages 
they  have  conferred  and  are  conferring  on 
it.  How  many  are  the  blessings  they  have 
given  to  domestic,  how  many  to  social,  life! 
Who  shall  describe  how  deeply  the  charac- 
ter of  the  individual  is  impressed  by  these 
communions  with  Nature  ? If  he  seeks  the 
infinite,  the  eternal,  let  him  look  up  at  the 
skies;  if  the  magnificent,  let  him  contem- 
plate the  stars;  if  the  beautiful,  the  land- 
scapes spread  forth  on  the  earth. 

One  of  the  most  suggestive  and  interest- 
ing chapters  of  general  history  might  be 
composed,  setting  forth  the  consequences 
that  have  followed  the  use  and  disuse  of  a 
practical  interrogation  of  Nature  in  various 
nations.  There  must  have  been  a period  in 
old  times  when  tlio  Chinese  devoted  them- 
selves to  such  inquiries,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  and  silk,  the  invention  of 
printing,  porcelain,  the  preparation  of  fine 
pigments  such  as  vermilion,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  many  other  arts  in  which  that 
people  excel,  were  the  result.  They  were  at 
one  time  addicted  to  astronomical  observa- 
tion, the  recording  of  eclipses,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  comets.  They  first  brought  into 
use  the  mariner’s  compass ; they  made  many 
discoveries  in  magnetism,  especially  that  of 
the  variation  of  the  needle.  But  when  their 


great  intellectual  revolution  occurred,  and 
they  founded  their  national  system  on  lit- 
erature, things  altogether  changed.  They 
accepted  the  tpse  dixit  of  Lao-tse  or  of  Con- 
fucius, and  fell  into  an  iron-bound,  unpro- 
gressive  state.  A similar  remark  might  be 
made  respecting  North  Africa,  which  has 
exhibited  that  transition,  once  at  the  de- 
struction of  the  Museum  of  Alexandria,  and 
again  at  the  disruption  of  the  Saracen  Em- 
pire. 

On  these  and  other  similar  occasions 
events  took  the  course  they  did  mainly 
through  the  disadvantage  under  which  sci- 
entific investigation  labors.  There  must  be 
a necessary  preparation  for  its  successful 
pursuit,  a necessary  amount  of  preliminary 
knowledge.  Though  Bacon  and  other  per- 
sons have  tried  to  invent  an  organon  by  the 
aid  of  which  any  body  might  make  great 
scientific  discoveries,  they  might  as  well 
have  expected  to  use  it  for  the  production 
of  grand  tragedies,  or  epic  poems,  or  magnifi- 
cent musical  compositions.  The  street  or- 
gan may  be  able  to  render  such  a composi- 
tion with  correctness,  but  there  is  something 
that  must  precede  the  construction  of  the 
street  organ.  Bacon's  organon  in  reality 
tunied  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  a wild 
democratic  scheme  for  reducing  all  men  to 
an  intellectual  level. 

Modern  science  implies  that  its  devotee 
shall  submit  to  self-sacrifice,  load  a life  of 
retirement,  perhaps  of  solitude,  abandon  any 
expectation  of  pecuniary  encouragement, 
encounter  the  cost  of  expensive  apparatus, 
more  especially  if  bis  investigations  be  in 
the  quantitative  direction ; lie  must  then 
have  liis  observatory,  bis  laboratory,  his 
chronometers,  chronographs,  telescopes,  bal- 
ances, etc.  Even  if  he  be  in  possession  of 
the  necessary  material  appliances,  that  i9 
not  enough.  The  progress  of  any  single 
department  of  knowledge  depends  on  the 
advance  of  the  general  front  of  the  entire 
scientific  lino,  and  hence  there  is  a time  at 
which,  and  not  before  which,  discovery  can 
bo  made — a time  at  which  a given  interro- 
gation to  Nature  can  be  clearly  and  properly 
put.  The  number  of  persons  w*ho  are  ready 
to  encounter  these  disadvantages  is  small, 
and  since  the  majority  of  men  desire  to  re- 
alize the  advantages  of  life  as  easily  and 
quickly  as  they  may,  they  turn  aside  from 
pursuits  which  involve  so  much  sacrifice, 
and  the  benefits  of  wThich  are  cosmopolitan 
rather  than  personal.  It  was  this  that  took 
place  in  China  when  the  literary  system  was 
nationalized,  for  distinction  in  literature 
does  not  present  the  hard  conditions  that 
distinction  in  science  does;  it  was  this  that 
took  place  in  Alexandria  when  it  became 
obvions  that  the  easiest,  the  quickest,  way 
to  preferment  lay  not  through  the  old  Mu- 
seum of  the  Ptolemies,  but  through  the 
Church  at  Constantinople. 
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HOW  ABEL  M ‘APRIL  PREACHED 
FOR  MR.  SMITH. 

u /^OME  here,  please,  Helen.  I want  to 

Vy  see  what  you  can  make  of  this  letter 
that  I have  just  received  from  John  Smith.” 

She  arose,  and  crossing  the  room,  looked 
over  his  shoulder  at  the  paper  which  he 
held  in  his  hand. 

“ I can  not  read  it  in  this  dim  light,”  she 
said. 

So  she  struck  a match,  and  lighted  the 
gas  over  the  round  table.  Then  she  pulled 
down  the  window -shades,  and  drawing  a 
chair  close  to  his,  sat  down. 

“ I believe  you  are  making  me  very  indo- 
lent, Helen ; but  you  are  so  deft,  and  I,  with 
my  crutch,  am  so  clumsy,  that  I prefer  to 
sit  here  and  watch  you.  But  here  is  the 
letter.” 

She  took  it  and  studied  it  attentively  for 
some  time.  At  length  she  said,  “Well,  I 
can  make  nothing  of  it.  How  can  you  an- 
swer such  a letter  f” 

“Oh,  I can  read  it,”  he  said.  “I  only 
wanted  to  see  what  you  could  do  with  it. 
He  does  write  such  a shocking  hand.” 

“ Is  it  written  in  cipher!”  she  asked. 

“ Not  exactly,  but  it  is  really  quite  a puz- 
zle. Now  let  me  read  it  to  you,  and  see 
what  an  intelligible  thing  I can  make  of  it.” 

He  took  it,  and  began  to  read : 

" 1 Dear  Abel, — It  is  some  time  now  since 
we  met,  but  I have  heard  from  you  occasion- 
ally through  friends ; for,  while  you  were  so 
sick,  I inquired  whenever  I had  an  oppor- 
tunity. Now  that  I hear  you  are  so  much 
better — quite  well,  I suppose,  by  this  time — 
I am  going  to  ask  a favor  of  you.  I want 
you  to  preach  for  me  next  Sunday.  It  is 
rather  short  notice,  so  you  may  have  some 
other  engagement;  but  you  have  been  ill 
so  long  I thought  you  might  be  at  liberty. 
I was  depending  on  Mr.  Adams;  but,  just 
as  I was  coming  away,  I received  a letter 
saying  that  he  was  obliged  to  disappoint 
me.  So  hero  I am,  with  no  one  to  supply 
my  pulpit,  and  on  my  way  to  my  own  wed- 
ding, which  engagement,  of  course,  I can 
not  break.  Do  not  try  to  go  if  you  are  not 
well  enough ; but  I hope  you  will  be,  for  I 
want  you  to  see  the  place  and  the  people. 
I suppose  you  know  that  I am  settled  in 
Parole.  Yours  in  great  haste, 

“‘John  Smith/ ” 

“You  will  not  think  of  going,”  said  Hel- 
en, when  the  letter  was  finished. 

“ Oh  yes,  indeed.  I feel  quite  able.  You 
know  I am  going  back  to  my  studies  next 
week.  I have  already  written  word  that  I 
will  accommodate  him.” 

“ I am  afraid  you  are  hardly  well  enough,” 
said  his  sister.  “ But  there  is  the  tea- bell 
calling  us.” 


Somewhat  back  from  the  pleasant  High 
Street  in  the  quiet  little  town  of  Parole 
stands  the  old-fashioned  farm-house  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  Deacon  Yarley.  It 
has  a gambrel  roof,  dormer  windows,  and 
all  sorts  of  nooks  and  corners.  Part  of  it 
was  built  a long  while  ago,  and  the  rest  was 
added  piece  by  piece  as  it  happened  to  suit 
the  whim  of  the  occupant.  In  summer  there 
is  a pretty  green  yard  in  front,  with  a bor- 
der of  flowers  on  each  side  of  the  gravel- 
walk.  Here  you  might  see  in  their  season 
sweet-peas,  asters,  marigolds,  and  other  old- 
fashioned  flowers,  while  here  and  there  a 
tall  hollyhock,  stiff  and  stately,  stands  alone 
against  the  fence,  like  a picket-guard.  In 
winter  the  place  wears  quite  a different  as- 
pect; but  still  the  house  has  an  inviting, 
liome-like  look,  iu  spite  of  the  barren  fields 
and  garden. 

On  the  same  evening  when  Helen  and 
Abel  M‘April,  in  the  city  of  Ex  burg,  were 
reading  the  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith, 
Deacon  Varley  and  his  wife  were  seated  on 
either  side  of  the  lire  in  their  sitting-room, 
while  their  daughter  Ruth  was  flittiug  about 
the  house.  Presently  there  came  a knock 
at  the  door,  and  Ruth  ushered  in  a tall  mid- 
dle-aged man  whom  they  greeted  as  Mr. 
Smith.  As  soon  as  the  usual  salutations 
wore  over  he  began  his  errand,  speaking 
slowly,  and  as  if  addressing  a larger  audi- 
ence: 

“ Circumstances  have  arisen  which  make 
it  necessary  for  mo  to  depart  from  town  to- 
morrow morning  by  the  first  train.  I de- 
plore the  exigency,  as  it  involves  the  uncer- 
tainty of  my  being  able  to  furnish  a substi- 
tute for  the  Sabbath ; but  the  telegram  I 
have  received  calls  me  immediately.  I shall, 
however,  endeavor  to  obtain  in  the  city 
somo  one  who  will  be  willing  for  a slight 
remuneration  to  take  my  place  in  dispens- 
ing to  you  the  Gospel.  I take  the  liberty 
of  calling  this  evening  to  request  you  to  do 
me  the  favor  of  asking  Mr.  Holley,  the  stage- 
driver,  to  observe  the  jmssengers  who  arrive 
to-morrow  night  by  the  train,  aud  to  try  to 
discover  if  among  them  there  is  one  whom 
I have  deputed  to  fill  my  office  for  the  time 
being,  and,  if  so,  to  convey  him  to  Mrs. 
Ward’s  residence.” 

“ There  is  no  need  to  speak  to  Mr. Holley,” 
said  Mr.  Yarley.  “I  will  drive  up  to  the 
d6p6t  myself,  and  tako  the  miuister  to  Mrs. 
Ward’s.  But  don’t  trouble  yourself  too 
much,  for,  in  an  emergency,  wo  could  shut 
up  the  church,  although  I am  not  one  in  fa- 
vor of  these  long  vacations  they  have  now- 
adays. We  could  get  along  for  one  Sunday, 
after  what  we  had  last  week.  That  was  a 
good  strong  sermon  you  gave  us  in  the 
morning,  Mr.  Smith.  I like  to  hear  some- 
thing of  the  kind  once  in  a while,  if  ouly  to 
know  that  my  minister  is  sound  in  the  doc- 
trines.” 
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“ Thank  you,  Sir.  I fear  it  is  quite  doubt- 
ful if  I have  time  to  procure  any  one ; but  I 
shall  be  happy  to  know  that  you  will  attend 
to  him  should  I succeed.  Now  I must  bid 
you  all  good-evening and  Mr.  Smith  took 
liis  leave. 

The  train  came  puffing  and  screeching 
into  the  station  the  next  afternoon  just  as 
the  good  deacon  drove  up,  and  he  sprang 
out  of  the  sleigh  and  hurried  along  the  plat- 
form to  watch  the  passengers  as  they  got  out. 
There  were  but  few,  so  lie  did  not  have  to 
look  long.  Of  course  none  of  the  men  whom 
be  knew  had  come  to  preach,  nor  that  wom- 
an with  a green  veil,  nor  the  workman  car- 
rying a tin  pail,  nor  the  boy  with  the  pea- 
nuts. There  were  but  two  others,  and  one 
of  them  inquired  the  way  to  Mr.  Emery’s. 
The  other  was  the  last  to  leave  the  car,  and 
did  so  slowly,  leaning  on  a crutch.  Then  he 
looked  around,  as  if  uncertain  what  to  do 
next.  Mr.  Yarley  went  up  and  spoke  to 
him. 

“Good-evening,  Sir.  Were  you  looking 
for  any  one  ?”  he  said. 

“I  was  looking  for  no  one  in  particular. 
But  can  you  tell  me  if  there  is  a Mr.  Smith 
preaching  here  f” 

“ Certaiiily,  Sir,  certainly.  I thought  you 
were  the  one  I wanted.  Come  this  wray, 
and  step  into  my  sleigh,  and  I will  take 
you  to  Mr.  Smith’s  boarding-place.  It  is  a 
pretty  cold  evening,”  he  added,  as  he  pulled 
up  the  warm  buffalo  when  they  wero  both 
seated.  Then  he  took  the  reins,  and  Polly 
trotted  off  again. 

“Perhaps  I ought  to  introduce  myself,” 
said  the  stranger.  “I  am  Abel  M'April, 
one  of  Mr.  Smith’s  class-mates.” 

“ I am  happy  to  make  your  acquaintance, 
Mr.  M'April.  My  name  is  Varley — Jona- 
than Varley.  I should  not  think  you  could 
have  been  in  the  class  with  Mr.  Smith,  you 
look  so  much  yonuger.  But  did  you  say 
your  name  is  M‘Aprilf  I wonder  if  you 
are  auy  relation  to  Joseph  M'April,  of  Haps- 
dalef” 

“ I am  liis  nephew,”  was  the  answer. 

“Then  I am  still  more  glad  to  make  yonr 
acquaintance,  for  I used  to  know  Joseph 
M'April.  We  were  like  brothers.  I shall 
want  to  hear  all  about  him.  But  how  tired 
you  look ! You  must  have  been  sick.” 

“ Yes,  I was  sick  for  a long  time.  I am 
getting  along  nicely  now,  though;  only  I 
am  not  quite  as  strong  as  I thought,  for  the 
long  ride  in  the  cars  jarred  me  so  that  I feel 
rather  tired ; but  I shall  be  all  right  to-mor- 
row, after  a night’s  rest.” 

“What  was  the  trouble — rheumatic  fe- 
ver f” 

“Something  of  the  kind,  and  a badly 
broken  limb  which  was  not  properly  at- 
tended to  at  first.” 

“How  did  it  happen,  if  you  do  not  mind 
telling  mef”  asked  the  inquisitive  deacon. 


“ Oh,  it  was  an  accident  that  happened 
one  fearfully  cold  day  last  winter  at  Polar 
Island,  at  the  time  a vessel,  the  brig  Clytie, 
was  wrecked.” 

“ The  wreck  of  the  Clyiie  off  Polar  Island  I” 
exclaimed  Mr.  Yarley.  “ I know  all  about  it 
now.  So  you  are  that  young  hero  we  were 
so  much  interested  in  f” 

“ Do  not  flatter  me,  Mr.  Varley.  I only 
did  my  duty.” 

“ Maybe  you  are  right ; but  then  it  is  not 
every  one  who  would  consider  it  only  liis 
duty.  It  was  a noble  work  yon  did  that 
night,  whatever  you  say  about  it.  But  I 
must  not  run  on  this  way,  nor  let  you  talk 
so  much  either,  for  I see  yon  are  quite  ex- 
hausted. You’ll  not  miud  riding  a little  fur- 
ther, though,  will  you?  I have  taken  the 
liberty  to  drive  past  Mrs.  Ward’s,  for  you 
look  too  tired  to  go  to  a boarding-house, 
so  I am  going  to  take  you  right  home  with 
me.  My  wife  will  take  better  care  of  you 
than  Mr.  Smith’s  landlady ; besides,  sho 
doesn’t  more  than  balf  expect  you.” 

“ Thank  you,  Sir ; you  are  very  kind ; but 
as  Mrs.  Varley  does  not  ©apect  me  either,  I 
fear  it  will  be  too  much  to  ask  her  to  take 
in  a stranger,”  said  Mr.  M ‘April. 

“Not  a bit  of  it — not  a bit  of  it.  You 
don’t  know  my  wife.  She  will  be  delighted 
to  sco  you.” 

So  it  happened  that  wljen  Ruth  heard 
the  sleigh-bells  returning,  and  ran  to  the 
door,  she  saw  a stranger  with  her  father. 
She  left  the  door,  and  w ent  to  call  her  moth- 
er to  receive  him. 

Supper  was  soon  ready,  and  while  they 
were  at  the  table  conversation  certainly 
did  not  flag,  oven  after  appetite  did.  After 
questioning  his  guest  concerning  his  uncle, 
Mr.  Yarley  spoke  of  the  disaster  by  which 
the  young  man  had  been  injured. 

“ Don’t  you  remember  the  wreck  of  that 
brig  off  Polar  Island  last  winter,  mother?” 
he  said,  addressing  his  wife. 

“ Yes  i ndeed  I do,”  she  answered.  “ There 
was  a long  account  of  it  in  the  paper.  I 
know  how  wonderful  it  seemed  that  so  many 
Blionld  have  been  saved  in  that  terrible 
storm.” 

“ Well, Mr. M'April  was  the  one  who  saved 
them,  and  I think  we  may  be  proud  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  such  a hero,”  said  Mr. 
Varley. 

“ You  give  me  altogether  too  much  cred- 
it, Sir,”  said  Mr.  M‘April.  “ The  papers  were 
extravagant.  You  must  remember  that  I 
was  not  alone  in  the  work,  and  my  friends 
deserved  as  much  praise  as  I.  My  name  was 
the  most  prominent  because  I was  able  to 
accomplish  a little  more  than  the  others, 
but  that  was  ouly  because  I was  better  ac- 
quainted w ith  ropes  and  salt-water  than  one 
of  them,  and  had  more  physical  strength 
than  the  other — for  the  light-keeper  ■was 
nearly  sick  with  rheumatism.” 
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“ How  was  it  that  yon,  a young  college 
student,  knew  so  much  about  the  sea?”  ask- 
ed Mr.Varley. 

“ Well,  you  see,  I did  not  decide  upon  a 
profession  immediately  after  leaving  college, 
and  while  I was  considering  I took  a long 
voyage  with  an  old  friend  of  my  fathers; 
and  as  there  was  sickness  on  board,  making 
the  ship  short  of  hands,  I worked  with  the 
men,  gaining  some  practical  knowledge,  and 
enjoying  myself  better  for  the  employment. 
I was  studying  my  profession  when  the  ac- 
cident happened,  and  shall  not  complete  the 
course  until  next  summer.” 

“It  seems  to  me  it  was  a strange  time  of 
year  for  you  to  be  on  that  desolate  island,” 
said  Mr.  Varley. 

“ Perhaps  it  was,  but  the  light-keeper  was 
an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  I went  on  pur- 
pose to  witness  the  lonely  grandeur  of  na- 
ture at  its  very  wildest  and  dreariest.” 

“ I wish  you  would  tell  us  all  about  it — 
the  shipwreck,  I mean,  and  the  accident; 
that  is,  if  you  are  perfectly  willing,”  said 
Ruth. 

44  I almost  wiA  I could  make  myself  out 
more  of  a hero,  but  indeed  there  is  very  lit- 
tle to  tell,”  said  Mr.  M4 April,  smiling,  as  he 
looked  into  her  eager  face.  “ I will  tell  what 
I can,  however.  The  storm  began  the  sec- 
ond day  after  our  arrival  at  the  light-house, 
and  I assure  you  there  was  not  much  sleep- 
ing there  that  night,  for  the  wind  blew  fu- 
riously? and  the  sea  was  high  and  rough. 
The  light- keeper  tended  his  lautern,  and 
we  listened  to  the  wind  and  waves,  think- 
ing of  the  poor  sailors  who  might  be  ex- 
posed to  their  fury,  aud  almost  trembling 
for  our  own  safety  even,  as  the  waters  dash- 
ed about  us,  and  the  light-house  swayed  to 
and  fro.  Toward  morning  a sigual  of  dis- 
tress was  heard.  It  was  no  more  than  we 
had  been  expecting,  for  the  wind  was  dead 
ashore.  When  we  heard  the  gnu  the  wind 
and  suow  had  begun  to  abate,  but  it  was 
still  dark,  and  the  sea  kept  up  such  a pound-  j 
ing  that  it  was  difficult  to  hear  any  thing 
else.  I think  I never  knew  time  to  pass  so 
slowly,  for  we  were  obliged  to  wait  for  the 
sea  to  go  down  a little,  and,  besides,  we 
couldn’t  see  to  do  any  thing  until  morning. 
You  know  the  rest — how  when  the  darkness 
lifted  we  saw  the  Clytie  fast  going  to  pieces 
on  the  breakers.  She  was  a complete  loss.” 

“But  liow  did  the  accident  happen  to 
yourself,  Mr.  M4 April  ?”  asked  Mr.  Varley. 

“We  were  so  excited  at  the  time,  and 
things  seemed  so  confused  afterward,  that  I 
can  hardly  tell.  It  would  not  have  been  so 
bad  for  us  if  it  had  happened  at  some  other 
season  of  the  year,  but  it  was  terribly  cold. 
We  had  taken  oft*  all  the  men,  when  we  saw 
one  young  girl  clinging  to  the  rigging. 
She  did  not  know  how  to  help  herself  as 
well  as  the  men,  and  then  her  feet  were 
somewhat  frozen,  so  that  we  barely  suc- 


ceeded in  rescuing  her,  alid  I suppose  I came 
near  losing  my  life.  I was  nearly  exhaust- 
ed ; every  thing  was  slippery  with  ice,  and  I 
fell  and  broke  my  leg.  The  exposure  brought 
on  a fever ; and,  besides  the  rest,  there  was 
no  surgeon  on  the  island  to  set  my  limb,  and 
we  had  to  wait  for  one  to  come  from  the 
main-land ; so  I suppose  it  is  no  wonder  I 
have  been  so  long  getting  well.” 

44  The  wonder  is  that  you  lived  through 
it  all,”  said  Mr.  Varley.  44  But  I did  not 
know  there  were  women  on  board.  I should 
have  thought  the  men  would  have  looked 
out  for  them  first.” 

44  The  men  were  excited  and  frightened. 
The  mate  was  frozen  to  death,  and  the  cap- 
tain aud  one  man  nearly  so,  aud  there  was 
hardly  one  who  knew  what  he  was  about,” 
said  Mr.  M4April. 

44  The  girl  and  her  friends  ought  to  be 
very  grateful  to  you,”  said  Mrs.  Varley. 

44  And  so  they  are.  They  helped  take  care 
of  me  while  I was  sick,  and  would  have 
done  even  more  if  my  sister  would  have  al- 
lowed it.  But  we  have  talked  too  long 
about  the  adventure,  which  might  have 
been  nearly  forgotten  before  this  only  that 
I am  still  a little  lame,  as  you  see.  I be- 
lieve I must  ask  you  to  excuse  mo  if  I retire 
early  to-night  to  rest  for  to-morrow,  os  it 
is  a long  time  since  I have  undertaken  bo 
much.” 

Mr.  Varley  apologized  for  having  kept 
him  talking  when  he  was  already  so  much 
fatigued,  and  in  a little  while  after  Mr. 
M4April  retirod  to  his  room. 

He  had  not  been  up  stairs  more  than  ten 
minutes  when  the  door-bell  rang.  Mr.  Var- 
ley went  to  the  door,  and  found  there  the 
gentleman  wrho  had  charge  of  the  church 
singing.  He  had  heard  that  a minister  had 
arrived,  and  his  errand  was  to  get  him  to 
select  the  hymns  for  the  morrow,  the  choir 
having  assembled  for  practice.  Mr.  Varley 
told  him  that  his  guest  was  very  tired,  and 
had  just  retired  for  the  night.  Mr.  Tenor, 
however,  insisted  that  lie  must  have  the 
hymns,  as  they  could  not  practice  in  the 
morning  before  service,  for  Mrs.  Soprano  had 
a large  family  of  children,  aud  was  always 
late.  He  at  last  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Varley 
to  go  to  the  minister's  door  and  ask  him 
about  it.  He  was  immediately  admitted  to 
the  room  ; and  when  he  had  heard  the  busi- 
ness, Mr.  M4 April  requested  that  Mr.  Tenor 
would  select  the  hymns  himself,  aud  give 
him  the  numbers  of  them  at  church  in  the 
morning.  So  he  wrote  the  subjects  of  his 
two  discourses  on  a slip  of  paper,  and  thus 
it  was  satisfactorily  arranged.  Had  he  made 
his  own  selection,  perhaps  this  story  would 
not  have  been  told. 

The  next  morning  was  rather  cold,  and 
the  sky  was  overcast,  bnt  still  it  was  not 
unpleasant.  Mr.  M4April  awoke  much  re- 
freshed by  his  slumbers.  Mr.  Varley,  after 
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breakfast,  began  tb  be  troubled  as  to  the 
way  he  should  get  his  guest  to  church.  The 
distance  was  not  very  great,  to  be  sure,  but 
the  deacon  was  afraid  he  would  not  be  able 
to  walk  so  far,  and  it  was  against  his  prin- 
ciples to  take  liis  horse  out  on  the  Sabbath. 
He  was  soon  relieved,  however,  by  Mr. 
M'April  himself,  who  said  he  hoped  it  was 
not  far  to  church. 

“Ok  no,”  was  the  answer;  “it  is  rather 
less  than  half  a mile.” 

“ I am  glad,  for  I rather  dread  long  dis- 
tances,” said  Mr.  M'April.  “ Riding  tires  me 
more  tliau  walking,  but  I am  so  slow  that  a 
long  walk  takes  a great  amount  of  time.  I 
shall  bo  obliged  to  start  earlier  than  yon 
usually  do,  I suppose.  Perhaps  Miss  Yarley 
will  be  so  kind  as  to  accompany  ine  and 
show  the  way,  though  I fear  I shall  be  a 
wearisome  companion.” 

So  it  was  decided  exactly  to  Mr.  Varley’s 
satisfact  ion,  and  M iss  Yarley  and  Mr.  M4April 
walked  to  church  together.  And  what  shall 
I say  of  the  service  ? The  congregat  ion  was 
all  attention,  and  as  the  people  came  out  of 
church  they  were  talking  together  of  the 
eloquent  discourse.  Mr.  Varley  was  fairly 
overflowing. 

“That  was  what  I call  good,  old-fasliion- 
ed,  practical  preaching,”  he  said,  his  face 
beaming  on  every  one.  “Mr.  Smith  could 
do  no  better  himself.” 

Mr.  M4April  found  the  hymns  well  select- 
ed, and  as  they  happened  to  be  old  acquaint- 
ances, he  did  not  examine  the  book  further. 

In  tho  afternoon,  as  he  and  Ruth  walked 
again  to  church  together,  he  said  to  her, 
“ What  hospitable  people  your  parents  are, 
Miss  Varley!  I feel  already  as  if  we  were 
old  friends.  I am  under  great  obligations 
to  you  all  for  yonr  kindness  to  a stranger.” 

“Oh  yes,”  said  she,  “father  seems  to 
have  taken  a particular  fancy  to  you ; but 
sometimes  he  is  quite  rude  to  my  best 
friends.” 

“ I am  surprised  that  he  should  ever  be 
rude  to  any  one,”  said  he. 

“I  hardly  ever  knew  him  to  be  so,” she 
said.  “ But  he  is  not  willing  to  let  me  asso- 
ciate with  the  Quakers,  and  my  friend  Dora 
Graham  goes  to  the  Friends’  meoting.  I be- 
lieve father  would  dislike  any  one  who  did 
not  belong  to  our  Church.  You  have  no  idea 
how  set  lie  is.” 

“You  surprise  me,”  said  the  minister. 
“ Your  father  does  not  seem  like  one  to  have 
unreasonable  prejudices.” 

They  had  now  about  reached  the  church, 
which  was  situated  at  the  corner  of  two 
streets.  A yonug  lady  and  gentleman  in 
unmistakable  Quaker  drab  were  coming  up 
the  other  street,  and  met  them  rather  ab- 
ruptly. They  spoke  like  familiar  acquaint- 
ances, and  the  young  man  lifted  his  hat. 

“ Ah,  this  must  be  Dora  Graham,”  thought 
Mr.  M4 April.  “ This  young  man  is  her  broth- 


er, perhaps.  There  may  be  some  other  rea- 
son why  Mr.  Varley  does  not  fancy  the 
friendship.”  He  again  glanced  at  his  com- 
panion. Her  eyes  were  cast  down,  and  she 
hurried  into  church,  feeling  vexed  that  they 
should  have  met  the  Grahams,  though  she 
did  not  know  why.  The  minister  followed 
her  slowly  and  thoughtfully,  but  when  he 
reached  the  pulpit  every  thing  except  the 
service  in  which  they  were  about  to  engage 
was  expelled  from  his  mind.  While  the 
organist  was  playing  the  voluntary  he  took 
up  the  hymn-book  and  began  to  read  the 
selections  for  the  afternoon ; then  he  aroused 
himself  to  better  attention,  and  read  the 
same  thing  over  again,  and  this  is  what  he 
read: 

44  Plunged  in  a gulf  of  dark  despair, 

We  wretched  sinners  lay, 

Without  one  cheerful  beam  of  hope, 

Or  spark  of  glimmering  day.” 

“Can  this  be  the  kind  of  selections  my 
friend  John  Smith  is  in  the  habit  of  mak- 
ing?” he  wondered.  “If  so,  he  must  have 
changed  in  a short  time.”  He  turned  the 
book  over,  and  looked  at  tile  back ; then  he 
started  up  os  if  about  to  speak,  but  seemed 
to  think  better  of  it.  At  length  his  gaze 
rested  on  a small  Testament  lying  on  a 
bracket  in  the  pulpit.  Ho  seized  it,  and 
tnrned  to  tho  fly-leaf,  where  was  written,  in 
a plain  hand, 44  Alexander  Appleton  Smith, 
Parole.”  He  saw  the  whole  thing  now. 
Evidently  be  had  read  his  friend’s  letter  in- 
correctly, and  had  come  to  the  wrong  place. 
But  how  conld  it  have  happened  f There 
was  not  one  chance  in  a hundred  that  two 
Mr.  Smiths  should  be  absent  from  their  pul- 
pits on  the  same  day.  How  very  strange 
that  he  should  have  lighted  upon  another 
Mr.  Smith’s  vacant  pulpit!  and  then,  where 
did  his  friend  Mr.  John  Smith  preach  ? Now 
the  question  arose  as  to  what  he  should  do 
next.  He  could  not  conscientiously  read 
that  hymn,  and  the  sermon  he  was  expect- 
ing to  preach  might  not  suit  his  audience ; 
yet  would  it  not  be  well  for  them  to  hear 
some  opinions  different  from  tlieir  own  for 
once?  He  felt  almost  like  an  impostor,  for 
the  people  thought  their  own  Mr.  Smith  had 
sent  him,  and  had  no  idea  what  were  his 
articles  of  faitli.  Yet  ho  thought  he  should 
like  to  have  Mr.  Smith  preach  for  him ; then 
why  should  he  not  preach  for  Mr.  Smith  ? 
The  music  of  the  organ  had  ceased  some 
time  ago,  and  his  friends  began  to  fear  that 
he  did  not  feel  well  enough  to  preach.  Mr. 
Varley  had  just  started  from  his  pew,  hav- 
ing made  up  his  mind  to  iuquire  into  the 
prolonged  silence,  when  the  young  man 
arose. 

“My  friends,”  he  said,  “I  beg  your  par- 
don, particularly  that  of  the  choir,  for  I 
have  decided  to  speak  to  you  upon  a differ- 
ent subject  from  what  I at  first  intended, 
and  this  involves  a change  in  the  hymns.” 
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While  they  were  singing  the  first  hymn 
he  selected  his  text,  which  was  this : “ He 

is  not  a Jew  which  is  one  outwardly ; hut 

he  is  a Jew  [or  we  might  say,  Christian] 
which  is  one  inwardly  ; and  circumcision  is 
that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in 
the  letter.” 

Perhaps  a greater  impression  was  made 
upon  the  audience  than  in  the  morning,  for 
things  had  never  been  presented  to  them  in 
just  that  light  before.  Mr.  Varley  paid  tho 
strictest  attention,  and  then  walked  home 
quietly,  with  no  such  outburst  as  in  the 
morning,  pondering  over  what  he  had  hoard. 

That  evening,  when  the  Varleys  and  their 
guest  were  seated  talking  together,  they 
were  startled  by  a strange  sound. 

“ What  can  that  be!”  exclaimed  Mr. 
M'April. 

“Ob,  that  is  the  signal  for  Captain  Hal- 
yard’s evening  meeting,”  answered  Mr.  Var- 
ley. “ I have  not  heard  it  before  to-day,  so 
I guess  he  couldn’t  find  a preacher,  and  put 
off  his  meeting  until  to-night.  The  captain 
is  a queer,  crotchety  man,  who  has  built  a 
small  house,  wli$re  he  holds  some  kind  of  a 
service  every  Sunday.  Somehow  every  one 
seems  willing  to  put  up  with  his  eccentri- 
cities. He  and  his  wife  have  really  done 
some  good  here,  people  say;  but  I know  very 
little  about  it.” 

As  he  was  speaking  the  door-bell  rang  vi- 
olently. Ruth  started  up  and  went  to  the 
door. 

“ Good-evening,  my  dear,”  said  a pleasant 
voice.  “I  wonder  if  you  can  give  me  a 
match.”  And  a short,  stout,  elderly  man, 
with  a broad,  smiling  face,  eutered. 

“ How  do  you  dot”  said  Mr.  Varley.  “This 
is  a coincidence,  for  we  were  just  speaking 
about  you.  Mr.  M*April,  this  is  Captain 
Royal  Halyard.” 

The  two  gentlemen  shook  hands. 

“ I hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  coming 
in  Sunday  night,  Mr.  Varley,”  said  Captain 
Halyard;  “but  my  matches  all  went  out, 
and  as  your  house  is  nearer  than  mine,  I 
just  ran  in  to  get  another.  I am  glad  I 
came  in,  for  now  I can  see  your  minister 
close  to.  I went  to  hear  you  all  day  to-day, 
Sir,”  he  continued,  addressing  Mr.  M‘ April. 
“That  was  the  right  kind  of  preaching,  and 
I have  been  wishing  I could  ask  you  to  say 
a few  words  to  us  to-night.  You  see,  we 
have  preaching  when  I can  get  a minister 
who  is  round  this  way  to  help  us  out ; and 
when  I can’t,  I just  talk  to  tho  people  a lit- 
tle myself.  But  you  look  so  tired  I guess  I 
had  better  not  ask  you  to  do  any  thing  more 
to-night;  so  I will  hurry  along,  and  do  the 
best  I can  myself.  Thank  you,  Ruth  ; but 
I don’t  need  so  many.  I guess  two  will 
light  us  up.” 

“ Stop  a moment,”  said  Mr.  M ‘April,  rising 
and  laying  his  hand  on  the  captain’s  shoul- 
der to  detain  him.  “You  will  not  invite 


me  to  preach  for  you,  and  I had  much  rath- 
er listen  to  you,  but  if  you  will  wait  for  me 
to  put  on  my  hat  and  coat,  I will  go  with 
you,  and  perhaps  help  you  a little.” 

“My  dear  Sir,  I shall  be  delighted  to  wait 
as  long  as  you  please,”  exclaimed  the  old 
gentleman. 

“ Captain  Halyard,  I wish  you  would  have 
a bell  on  your  church.  No  one  likes  to  hear 
that  horn,”  said  Mrs.  Varley. 

“ My  dear  woman,  people  don’t  object  to 
the  fishermen  blowing  their  horns  on  week- 
days ; and  I don’t  see  why  they  should  ob- 
ject to  my  fog-horn  on  Suuday.  It  is  better 
than  any  thing  else ; for  my  congregation  is 
mostly  made  up  of  sailors,  and  the  old  salts 
understand  it.  It  tells  them  there  is  danger 
ahead,  and  if  they  don’t  keep  a sharp  look- 
out and  steer  straight,  they  will  run  into  all 
kinds  of  vice,  and  get  swamped  in  sin.” 

Mr.  M'April  was  now  ready,  and  ho  and 
tho  captain,  accompanied  by  Miss  Varley, 
set  out  together. 

“ Have  you  any  new-comers  at  your  houso 
now,  Captain  Halyard!”  asked  Ruth,  as  they 
walked  along. 

“ Well,  you  see,  the  Lively  Sallie  got  in  last 
night,  and  Joe  Dean  was  aboard;  so  this 
morning  I found  him  in  a bad  way,  and  tho 
worst  of  it  was  he  had  another  with  him — a 
mere  lad.  It  made  me  feel  badly  to  see  such  a 
fine-looking  young  fellow  with  him,  and  both 
of  them  dead  drunk.  I knew  it  wouldn’t  do 
to  leave  them  where  I found  them,  so  I just 
got  them  home  and  put  them  to  bed.  I 
made  Joe  comfortable  in  a room  we  have 
for  such  visitors  in  the  bam,  but  I took  the 
boy  into  the  house.  Then  I fastened  them 
in,  and  gave  my  wife  the  keys,  for  fear  they 
might  rouso  up  and  frighten  her  while  I 
am  away.  You  see,  Sir,”  he  continued,  now 
speaking  to  Mr.  M‘April,  “ there  is  nobody 
but  me  and  my  wife  in  our  family,  so  we 
always  have  room  for  more.  The  house 
isn’t  very  large,  to  be  sure,  but  there’s  lots 
of  room  inside.  The  places  where  sailors  go 
are  not  always  the  best  in  the  world,  and  I 
can’t  bear  to  leave  them  there.  Then  they 
sometimes  need  a little  encouragement  to 
set  them  up  again ; and  we  like  company, 
and  have  nothing  else  to  do.” 

“ I don’t  see  how  any  one  could  do  more 
good  in  the  world  than  in  the  way  you  have 
chosen,”  said  Mr.  M‘April. 

“Oh,  it  isn’t  much,  but  it  gives  ns  old 
folks  something  to  think  about.  I guess 
you  won’t  think  we  have  much  of  a church; 
but  I wanted  to  have  a meeting  on  my  own 
hook,  where  the  fishermen  and  others  who 
would  not  bo  willing  to  go  any  where  else 
might  come.  I built  it  with  some  money 
that  was  left  me.  I couldn’t  do  it  all  at 
once,  but  I’ve  got  things  pretty  tidy  now. 
I have  just  rigged  a reflector  in  the  binna- 
cle, and  wo  are  to  try  it  for  the  first  time 
to-night.” 
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“ I suppose  we  should  say,  Miss  Varley,  that 
Captain  Halyard  has  had  a reflector  placed 
over  the  pulpit,”  explained  Mr.  M'April.  “ Do 
you  call  the  preacher  the  helmsman,  Sir  f” 

“How  quickly  you  comprehend!”  exclaim- 
ed the  captain.  “ I almost  think  you  must 
he  an  old  tar.” 

“I  have  learned  to  know  some  of  the 
ropes,”  said  Mr.  M'April. 

“ Well,  well,  I feel  sure  you  will  steer  a 
straight  course  for  us,  though  the  ministers 
don’t  always.  It  seems  to  me  they  steer 
about  nor’-nor’west,  perhaps,  when  it  should 
be  nor’west  by  north.  I dare  say  they’ll 
reach  the  port  finally,  but  it’s  a rouudabout 
course.” 

“ To  what  denomination  docs  your  church 
belong  ?”  asked  Mr.  M'April. 

“Well,  I can’t  exactly  say,  for  we  get  al- 
most any  one  to  preach  who  is  willing.  As 
for  myself,  I think  I must  be  something  of 
a Baptist,  for  somehow  I can’t  help  think- 
ing that  'poor  Jack’  goes  right  to  heaven 
when  ho  is  baptized  in  a watery  grave ; but 
as  to  the  theology  of  the  different  sects,  I 
have  given  up  trying  to  understand  it  all. 
Now  if  you  and  Ruth  will  walk  slowly,  I 
will  hurry  along  with  my  matches,  so  that 
you  may  see  my  signal  lights  burning  before 
you  come  in.” 

Then  he  went  on  in  advance,  and  soon 
after  the  others  came  in  sight  of  the  queer 
little  edifice,  with  the  white  and  colored 
lights  burning  brightly,  and  the  American 
flag  waving  above.  The  services  were 
much  as  usual  in  churches,  only  perhaps 
rather  simpler  and  more  earnest.  The  sing- 
ing of  the  hymn,  “ We’re  homeward  bound,” 
led  by  Captain  Halyard,  was  joined  in  by 
nearly  all  the  congregation,  and  if  not  sci- 
entific, they  enjoyed  it,  aud  being  their  own 
audience,  there  was  no  one  to  criticise. 
After  a few  remarks  by  the  captain,  Mr. 
M'April  gave  a short  address,  as  he  had 
promised. 

He  called  his  audience  shipmates,  and 
spoke  simply;  and  although  his  language 
was  refined  and  above  their  level,  it  was  not 
above  their  comprehension.  They  listened 
eagerly,  and  when  he  sat  down  I think  they 
almost  wanted  to  cheer.  Ruth  listened 
with  the  rest.  The  words  seemed  to  be  for 
her  personally  as  well  as  for  each  of  the 
others.  The  sermon  sho  had  heard  in  the 
morning  was  in  some  respects  superior,  for 
it  was  a more  studied  production ; but  the 
way  in  which  our  friend  met  the  case  of 
these  poor  fishermen  affected  her  as  nothing 
else  had  done.  When  the  service  was  over 
she  arose  from  the  bench  where  she  wras 
sitting,  and  they  walked  out  together  with- 
out speaking,  each  being  so  busy  with 
thoughts  that  the  silence  of  the  other  was 
not  noticed,  aud  finding  a deeper  compan- 
ionship than  that  afforded  by  words.  Have 
you  never  heard  that  the  best  friends  can 


enjoy  each  other’s  society  as  well  in  si- 
lence T 

The  next  morning  after  breakfast  Mrs. 
Varley  sent  her  daughter  into  the  sitting- 
room  to  entertain  the  minister,  while  she 
herself  attended  to  some  household  affairs. 
After  the  young  people  had  been  sitting  to- 
gether for  a while  he  said,  “ I have  a mind 
to  take  you  into  my  confidence,  Miss  Ruth 
and  forthwith  he  related  the  whole  story  of 
the  mistake. 

She  burst  into  a merry  laugh. 

“I  can  not  help  being  amused  myself,” 
he  said,  “ although  I am  sorry  it  should  have 
happened.  Sorry,  did  I say  f I can  not  be 
altogether  sorry,  when  the  mistake  has  giv- 
en mo  these  kind  friends.  I hope  they  will 
not  all  turn  against  me,  though  I have  un- 
intentionally deceived  them.” 

“Turn  against  you,  Mr.  M'April!”  said 
Ruth.  “ Of  course  we  shall  not.  You  must 
not  think  so  badly  of  us  as  that.” 

“Well,  I will  not,”  he  said.  “But  now 
what  am  I to  do  next  f How  shall  I make 
known  my  position  I” 

“ Why  not  let  things  go  on  just  as  they 
are?  We — father  is  enjoying  your  visit 
very  much.  Now  do  not  spoil  it  all  by 
speaking  of  this  mistake.  It  would  only 
bring  on  an  unpleasant  discussion,  and 
things  will  not  be  any  worse  than  they  have 
been,  you  know.” 

“ No  worse,  only  that  now  I am  sailing 
under  false  colors.  However,  I am  inclined 
to  follow  your  advice.  I think  I will  let 
things  take  their  course  for  the  present,  and 
explain  matters  to  your  father  by  letter 
after  I reach  home.  Now  I should  like  to 
hear  something  about  your  Mr.  Smith.  Has 
he  gone  to  be  married  too  f” 

“No,  he  is  married  already;  but  one  day 
last  week  he  had  a telegram  calling  him 
away,  and  he  and  his  wife  went  immediate- 
ly. We  are  quite  anxious  to  learn  the  cause. 
It  is  the  strangest  thing  that  father  has  not 
6aid  more  to  you  about  Mr.  Smith ; but  I 
suppose  it  must  be  because  he  has  been  so 
much  interested  in  talking  of  your  uncle  and 
old  times.” 

It  was  not  until  afternoon  that  Mr. 
M'April  took  leave  of  his  new  friends,  aud 
then  with  an  urgent  invitation  to  visit  them 
in  the  summer.  On  reaching  home  he  was 
very  tired ; but  in  a few  days  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Varley,  aud  then  watched  for  a reply, 
hoping  the  invitation  might,  after  all,  be  re- 
newed. He  was  vexed  at  the  eagerness  with 
which  he  listened  for  the  postman;  but 
somehow  he  found  it  impossible  to  drive  the 
affair  from  his  mind,  for  the  sweet  face  of 
Ruth  Varley  was  stamped  upon  his  memory, 
and  continually  in  his  thoughts,  interfering 
even  with  the  studies  which  ho  now  con- 
tinued regularly. 

Let  us  see  how  the  letter  was  received  at 
the  farm-house.  The  deacon  opened  it  at 
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tho  tea  table,  and  Ruth  watched  him  nerv- 
ously, guessing  from  whom  it  came. 

“What’s  thisf”  he  exclaimed,  after  glan- 
cing at  a few  lines.  Then  he  read  it  through 
hastily,  as  if  in  a hurry  to  know  the  whole, 
and  afterward  went  over  it  again  more  care- 
fully. Finally  ho  spread  it  upon  the  table 
before  him  and  sat  looking  at  it. 

“Aren’t  you  going  to  eat  your  supper,  fa- 
ther T”  asked  Mrs.  Varley,  when  her  patience 
was  exhausted. 

He  looked  up  then ; but,  instead  of  an- 
swering, passed  the  letter  to  her,  and  scru- 
tinized her  as  she  read. 

“ Well  ?”  ho  said,  when  she  had  finished. 

“ Well,”  she  answered,  in  a sort  of  echo, 
for  she  did  not  know  what  else  to  say. 

“ I don’t  see  how  any  one  could  find  fault 
with  that,”  he  said,  slowly.  “ It  was  hand- 
somely done,  if  he  is  a little  out  of  the 
track.  We  must  have  him  up  here  next 
summer  anyway,  and  perhaps  we  can  bring 
him  round.  I’ll  write  to  him  to-morrow.” 

After  he  had  sent  his  letter,  Mr.  Varley 
did  not  say  much  about  Mr.  M‘April.  He 
was  somewhat  chagrined  that  he  had  so 
highly  praised  one  whose  views  differed  from 
his  own ; yet  although  the  acquaintance 
had  been  very  short,  the  yonng  man  had 
taken  a strong  hold  upon  his  affections; 
aud,  strange  to  say,  after  the  discovery  he 
seemed  to  like  him  better  than  ever,  in  spite 
of  trying  to  forget  him.  I do  not  know  that 
Miss  Ruth  tried  to  forget  him;  but  if  she 
tried,  she  did  not  succeed  any  better  than 
her  father;  and  there  was  another,  whom 
she  had  never  seen,  continually  coming  into 
her  mind.  She  often  found  herself  wonder- 
ing who  Mr.  M'April  had  rescued  from  tho 
ship.  She  thought  he  had  spoken  as  if  he 
liked  tho  young  lady  very  much  iudeed, 
and  she  wondered  if  she  was  pretty  aud 
attractive. 

The  next  summer  proved  a very  pleasant 
one  to  these  new  friends.  Mr.  M* April  and 
his  sister  Helen  found  a boarding-place  in 
Parole,  and  the  young  minister  spent  much 
of  his  time  at  tho  farm-house. 

One  morning,  as  he  and  Ruth  Varley  were 
walking  together  in  the  woods,  she  deter- 
mined to  try  to  satisfy  her  curiosity  a lit- 
tle ; so  she  asked  him  the  name  of  the  girl 
he  had  taken  from  the  wreck,  aud  whether 
ho  saw  her  often.  He  answered  that  he 
did  see  her  quite  often,  for  the  family  had 
moved  near  his  sister’s,  and  in  the  spring 
she  was  so  sick  that  they  were  very  anx- 
ious about  her,  and  he  and  his  sister  used 
to  take  her  out  for  a drive  occasionally. 
She  had  now,  however,  entirely  recovered 
her  health. 

“Her  name,”  he  continued,  “is  Rhoda 
Jacksou.  Not  a very  pretty  name,  is  it  t” 

“ Is  she  a pretty  girl  ?”  asked  Ruth. 

“Well,  I suppose  there  might  be  a differ- 
ence of  opinion  about  that,”  he  said.  “ She 


has  a bright,  intelligent  face,  and  I like  her 
looks.  She  is  a warm-hearted  little  thing, 
aud  good  feelings  will  make  almost  any  face 
seem  beautiful  at  times.  By-tke-way,  I be- 
lieve I have  her  picture.  I will  bring  it 
over  for  you  to  pass  your  judgment  upon.” 

Ruth  was  rather  more  quiet  than  usual 
the  rest  of  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  she 
was  glad  to  see  Mr.  M* April  again,  this  time 
bringing  the  photograph.  When  she  look- 
ed at  it  she  blushed.  It  was  the  likeness 
of  a quite  beautiful  colored  girl. 

Mr.  M'April  smiled  as  he  saw  her  confu- 
sion, and  he  took  her  hand  and  said,  “My 
dear  Ruth,  did  I deceive  you  f I am  sure  I 
think  she  is  good-looking.  Don’t  you  f” 

She  could  not  answer  at  once,  and  he 
drew  her  hand  through  his  arm,  and  they 
went  into  the  garden  together. 

In  the  autumn  there  was  a wedding  at 
the  farm-house.  Ruth  Varley  and  Abel 
M‘ April  were  married. 

Wrben,  about  six  months  afterward,  Mr. 
M ‘April  was  ordained,  the  charge  to  tho 
people  was  given  by  the  Rev.  John  Smith, 
of  Perote;  the  chargo  to  the  pastor  by  tho 
Rev.  Alexander  Appleton  Smith,  of  Parole; 
while  the  right  baud  of  fellowship  was  ex- 
tended, with  characteristic  warmth, by  Cap- 
tain Royal  Halyard. 


CHURCH  MUSIC  IN  AMERICA. 

THERE  is  probably  no  question  growing 
out  of  the  relation  of  the  churches  to 
those  who  worship  in  them  so  full  of  em- 
barrassment and  perplexity,  so  constant  in 
demanding  an  intelligent  answer,  and  yet 
to  difficult  of  solution,  as  that  of  the  proper 
form  of  music  to  be  used.  One  of  the  chief 
causes  of  this  condition  of  things  is  that,  as 
to  matters  of  music,  every  individual  wor- 
shipper is  disposed  to  hold  an  independent 
position.  For,  while  the  Churches  may  for- 
mulate their  creeds,  they  have  no  power 
to  make  authoritative  canons  of  taste.  So 
that  it  may  well  happen  that  while  every 
silent  worshipper  gathered  under  the  fret- 
ted roof  would  agree  in  every  dogma  an- 
nounced from  tho  pulpit,  the  moment  the 
music  commenced,  the  thinking  faculties  of 
the  congregation  would  assert  their  rights, 
and  a hundred  opinions  exist  as  to  its  qual- 
ity and  character. 

This  question  is  not  one  that  can  be  dis- 
posed of  with  indifference  or  an  easy  shift- 
ing of  responsibility.  It  appeals  in  the  most 
direct  form  to  every  worshipper  through  his 
sensibilities  and  his  taste.  Whether  he  will 
or  no,  the  church-goer  is  forcibly  placed  in 
an  attitude  of  assenting  admiration  or  of 
dislike  toward  the  kind  of  music  he  listens 
to  Sunday  after  Sunday. 

Church  music  in  America  has  been  sub- 
ject to  such  peculiar  influences,  and  affect- 
ed by  such  a variety  of  causes,  that  there 
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has  been  offered  a wider  play  than  else- 
where for  the  assertion  of  individual  opin- 
ion. In  looking  over  the  whole  field  of 
church  music  in  this  country,  the  impartial, 
unsectarian  observer  is  struck  by  the  want 
of  system,  the  lack  of  intelligent  organiza- 
tion, or  of  any  recognized  standard  of  relig- 
ious musical  taste.  Also  by  the  fact  that 
lines  once  clear,  broad,  and  distinct,  sep- 
arating the  different  musical  services  of 
churches,  have  been  blurred,  and  in  many 
cases  obliterated,  while  we  find  the  creeds 
of  the  churches  still  maintaining  their  wide 
differences.  In  this  way  a Congregational, 
Baptist,  or  Unitarian  church  will  be  found  to 
possess  no  characteristic  form  of  music  typ- 
ical of  its  distinctive  form  of  belief,  while 
the  High -Church  Episcopal  and  Catnolic 
services  so  closely  resemble  one  another  as 
to  be  nearly  identical,  except  in  certain 
methods  of  arrangements,  much  of  the  same 
music  being  used. 

This  heterogeneous  condition  of  things  is 
due  chielly  to  the  following  causes:  First, 
to  the  variety  and  close  juxtaposition  of  so 
many  widely  different  sects,  denominations, 
and  rituals  ; second,  to  the  influence  of  the 
Catholic  Church  music,  with  its  modern  sec- 
ular and  sensational  style ; and  third,  to  the 
fact  that  clergymen  do  not  exercise  that 
careful  scrutiny  and  intelligent  oversight  in 
the  matter  of  musical  taste  which  is  at  once 
their  duty  and  their  right. 

In  considering  the  first  of  these  causes — 
the  influence  of  sects  one  upon  another — in 
our  country  the  effect  of  such  an  influence 
was  to  be  expected.  Within  a hundred 
years  there  have  been  planted  the  Puritan^ 
Episcopal,  Catholic,  Ritualist,  Jewish,  Meth- 
odist, Baptist,  Unitarian,  and  Congregation- 
al forms  of  worship.  What  else  could  bo 
looked  for  than  that  each  of  these  forms 
should  impart  something  of  its  musical 
characteristics  to  the  others  f Such  sharp 
contrasts  naturally  lead  to  comparisons,  and 
in  the  end  to  obliteration  of  the  outlines  of 
difference.  How  was  it  possible  for  the  se- 
vere simplicity  of  the  Puritan  form,  which,  in 
truth,  was  no  form  at  all,  to  hold  out  against 
the  inroads  of  Catholic  pomp  and  splendor! 
The  highest  aim,  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago, 
of  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  church  forms 
wa9  to  have  none,  that  they  might  thus 
the  more  strongly  emphasize  their  indig- 
nant protest  against  ritualism.  Now  in 
those  denominations  which  have  been  the 
outgrowth  of  this  Puritan  Calvinism  it  is 
the  highest  aim  of  the  wealthier  and  more 
fashionable  congregations  to  have  as  much 
of  form  in  the  music  and  musical  perform- 
ances introduced  as  is  compatible  with  their 
system  of  church  worship.  So  late  even  as 
fifty  years  ago  an  organ  was  left  outside  of 
a Salem  church  door,  boxed  and  unopened, 
because  the  use  of  it  smacked  of  popery. 


In  our  own  day  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncom- 
mon occurrence  for  a Presbyterian  congre- 
gation to  walk  out  of  church  to  an  orgau 
accompaniment  the  theme  of  which  is  based 
upon  a Strauss  waltz. 

The  increase  of  wealth  and  culture,  and 
the  necessity  of  satisfying  the  growing  aes- 
thetic needs  of  the  present  day,  are  bringing 
al>out  these  changes.  In  the  simple  days 
of  our  fathers  there  was  a certain  fitness  of 
relationship  between  the  stern,  rugged  char- 
acter of  their  lives  and  the  barn-like  Puri- 
tan meeting-house,  which  Emerson  insists  is 
the  only  truly  American  style  of  architect- 
ure. In  those  early  days  the  primitive  cus- 
tom of  the  tune  being  “raised,”  or  the  note 
struck  by  the  tuning-fork,  seemed  not  out 
of  keeping  with  people  who  found  in  44  Wind- 
ham" or 44  Bangor"  their  chief  hymnal  solace. 
But  a century  later  and  tho  meeting-house 
is  transformed  into  the  majestic  j>il©  of 
Boston’s  Roman  basilica.  Churches  beau- 
tiful as  they  are  costly  every  where  pierce 
the  air  with  their  stone-worked  spires  and 
campaniles.  Cathedrals  vying  in  architect- 
ural beauty  with  some  of  tho  Old  World 
wonders  lift  aloft  their  noble  masonry  of 
Gothic  beauty.  With  frescoed  w alls,  car- 
ven  altars,  and  the  prismatic  beauty  of 
stained  glass,  the  musical  service  has  nat- 
urally become  one  of  very  essential  impor- 
tance, since  the  ear  must  be  as  fully  satis- 
fied as  the  eye. 

It  has  been  but  natural  that  in  the  at- 
tempt to  satisfy  the  modern  demand  for  a 
religious  music  w’hich  shall  be  at  once 
pleasing,  popular,  and  effective,  the  Catho- 
lic Church  music  should  be  our  first  re- 
source. Its  influence  has  been  tho  more 
pronounced  since  it  has  long  been  in  pos- 
session of  an  organized  system  of  musical 
and  ceremonial  forms.  Had  the  Catholic 
Church  kept  to  the  traditions  of  the  past, 
this  influence  would  not  be  one  to  be  so 
much  regretted ; for  there  is  no  nobler 
church  music  written  than  has  been  com- 
posed for  the  ritual  of  this  Church.  But 
centuries  of  traditional  custom  and  the  seal 
of  hundreds  of  years  of  observance  have  not 
proved  banners  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
inroads  of  modern  taste.  And  the  music  of 
this  Church,  in  being  subjected  to  this  influ- 
ence, has  in  reality  been  deeply  colored  by 
the  character  of  the  modem  stage.  It  is  the 
opera  which  has  set  the  fashion,  and  gives  the 
tone  to  the  musical  taste  of  the  present  day. 
All  of  our  music  is  more  or  less  affected  by 
tho  style  of  operatic  compositions,  and  the 
present  current  of  aesthetic  taste  runs  to- 
ward the  sensuous  charms,  the  sensational 
effects,  and  the  pleasing  variety  and  diver- 
sity which  the  operatic  movement  has  set 
in  motion.  The  Catholic  Church,  alw’ays 
quickest  to  feel  tho  popular  pulse,  and  fore- 
most to  minister  to  the  popular  demand, 
has  taken  a lesson  in  operatic  composition, 
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and  given  to  its  masses,  requiems,  and  an- 
thems the  brilliaut  coloring  and  dazzle  of 
sensational  effect. 

It  is  true  that  sacred  and  secular  music 
have  always  had  the  tendency  to  impart 
their  dominant  and  prevailing  characteris- 
tics to  one  another.  Some  hundreds  of 
years  ago  the  old  church  music,  the  Grego- 
rian chant,  and  the  masses  of  the  earl}*  com- 
posers so  stamped  the  early  operas  with  the 
impress  of  their  devotional  nature  that  op- 
eras iu  those  days  wero  but  poor  secular 
copies  set  in  secular  keys  of  the  music  of  the 
Church.  And  to-day,  with  the  height  of 
successful  splendor  reached  by  modern  op- 
era, it  could  be  hardly  possible  that  the 
converse  should  not  be  true.  It  is  but  nat- 
ural that  religious  music  should  be  very 
greatly  affected  by  the  secular  music  of  the 
day.  But  it  is  not  alone  that  the  character 
of  sacred  music  has  been  thus  influenced ; 
it  is  that  the  Catholic  Church,  iu  its  ambi- 
tious efforts  to  pander  to  the  demands  of  the 
popular  taste,  has  taken  the  music  of  the 
opera  direct  from  the  stage  and  placed  it  in 
the  choir.  Arias,  solos,  and  recitatives  from 
the  most  popular  operas  have  been  openly 
introduced  into  the  repertory  of  the  Cath- 
olic musical  services.  Noted  opera-singers 
are  engaged  on  the  great  feast-days  to  sing 
during  the  celebration  of  the  solemn  mass 
selections  from  operas  where  nothing  is 
changed  but  the  words.  As  orchestras  as- 
sist the  organ  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
scores,  it  is  hardly  going  too  far  to  say  that, 
except  at  an  actual  operatic  representation, 
opera  music  is  nowhere  so  thoroughly  repro- 
duced as  at  mass  or  vespers  in  our  largest 
Catholic  churches.  This  condition  of  things 
is  almost  as  bad  as  that  which  existed  iu  the 
Church  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Then  the 
use  of  secular  melodies  for  the  music  of  the 
mass  was  almost  universal.  No  less  than  fif- 
ty composers  made  masses  founded  on  the 
popular  air  called  “ L’Homuie  arm6,”  and 
finally  the  masses  themselves  came  to  be 
known  by  the  names  of  the  amorous  and  bac- 
chanalian songs  whose  melodies  formed  the 
basis  of  their  structure.  Thus  there  was  the 
mass  of  “ The  Red  Noses,”  that  of  “Good-by, 
my  Love,”  and  so  on.  The  abuse  became  so 
great  that  the  Council  of  Trent  interfered  by 
decree,  and  proposed  that  the  music  of  the 
mass  be  absolutely  limited  to  the  Gregorian 
tones.  This  radical  change  w as  not  carried 
out,  as  Pope  Ping  IV.  convinced  the  Council 
that  at  least  Palestrina  could  compose  a 
mass  to  decorous  and  fitting  music.  From 
that  time  matters  mended,  and  for  a while 
a purer  style  prevailed,  and  the  art  treas- 
ures of  the  Church,  in  its  Madonnas,  cruci- 
fixions, and  saints  from  the  hands  of  the 
great  masters  of  painting,  are  hardly  more 
precious  legacies  than  the  masses  that  have 
been  composed  for  her  by  musicians  of  her 
faith,  such  as  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven, 
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Schubert,  Cherubini,  and  a host  of  others. 
All  the  more  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  she 
should  turn  from  these  real  treasures  to  bor- 
row the  glittering  but  false  jewels  of  the 
lyric  stage. 

Nor  is  the  Episcopal  Church  free  from  the 
evils  wre  have  indicated  as  existiug  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  In  our  large  cities  the 
same  demoralizing  influence  is  noticeable. 
Spiritual  impressions  are  lost  sight  of  that 
dramatic  effects  may  be  produced.  Easter 
and  Christmas  festivals  are  as  crowded  as 
certain  popular  theatrical  representations, 
and  from  very  much  the  same  impulse.  Peo- 
ple go  to  hear  the  music  openly  and  avow- 
edly. Churches  with  equal  frankness  vie 
with  one  another  as  to  which  shall  produce 
the  most  telling  effect  and  draw  the  largest 
houses.  The  choir  and  the  organ  in  many 
of  our  fashionable  churches  are  of  more  con- 
sequence than  the  minister,  and  the  congre- 
gation is  held  together  by  the  clearness  of 
the  celebrated  soprano’s  high  notes  or  the 
beauty  of  the  boys’  choral  singing,  while 
the  sermon  and  the  lessons  are  to  be  en- 
dured with  elegant  inattention  or  quietly 
walked  away  from.  Naturally,  where  the 
evidences  of  religious  irreverence  are  as 
palpable  as  these,  there  can  be  little  hope 
of  purifying  improvement.  But  in  thou- 
sands of  churches,  and  among  ministers  and 
worshipping  people,  there  is  earnest  desire 
and  serious  effort  to  make  the  musical  serv- 
ice worthy  of  its  high  functions.  To  such 
there  is  but  one  methocl.  The  organist,  to 
begin  with,  should  be  an  educated  musician, 
a man  who  thoroughly  understands  that 
his  business  is  not  to  play  musical  pranks, 
but  whose  performance,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  choir,  is  to  become  a spiritual  aid  to 
the  offices  of  devotion.  The  choir  itself 
should  be  animated  with  a sense  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities, using  its  musical  ability  as  the 
means  of  exciting  religious  emotions,  and  en- 
forcing with  deeper  meauing  the  beautiful 
words  of  the  “Glorias”  nnd  “To  Deums.” 
The  truth  should  be  profoundly  impressed 
upon  the  members  of  choirs  that  theirs  is 
little  less  than  a sacerdotal  office ; that  as 
the  priest  is  the  vehicle  of  the  people’s 
prayer  and  supplication,  they  in  turn  are 
the  mouth-piece  of  its  praise  and  song,  ad- 
dressing themselves  directly  to  God’s  throne 
as  the  representatives  of  the  body  of  wor- 
shippers. Surely  this  is  a solemn  function, 
and  one  not  to  bo  undertaken  in  a light  or 
flippant  spirit,  with  no  thought  of  its  vast 
responsibilities,  or  with  thoughts  only  of 
how*  this  address  to  the  Almighty  can  be 
made  the  means  of  flattering  artistic  van- 
ity. Clergymen  should  draw  their  choirs 
nearer  to  them,  not  only  spiritually,  but 
bodily.  The  functions  of  praise  and  prayer 
are  so  intimately  related  that  they  should 
be  pervaded  by  a precisely  similar  spirit. 
So  far  os  practicable,  therefore,  the  organ 
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and  choir  should  be  drawn  near  to  the  al- 
tar, that  they  may  the  better  feel  its  holy 
influence.  The  minister  should  concern 
himself  actively  in  what  his  choir  does; 
hut  to  do  this  effectively  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  that  he  should  be  a musician, 
otherwise  his  interference,  guided  only  by 
ignorance,  would  be  worse  than  useless, 
and  breed  nothing  but  ill-will.  So  we  are 
brought  back  to  this  foundation  on  which 
improvement  in  church  music  must  rest — 
the  education  of  the  minister  himself  in 
that  art.  It  is  unhappily  true  that  theo- 
logians do  not  show  a strong  liking  for  mu- 
sic. They  certainly  have  not  that  rever- 
ence for  the  art  which  would  lead  them  to 
make  it  a part  of  the  theological  course  at 
the  seminaries.  The  divinity  students  are 
kept  well  down  to  their  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
and  the  exegesis  of  the  hard  thinkers  and 
logicians  of  the  Church.  Of  even  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  art  of  mnsic  they  are  kept  pro- 
foundly ignorant ; of  the  subtle  power  it  has 
over  the  souls  of  men,  more  potent  than  all 
the  doctrines  of  the  school-men,  no  hint  is 
given  them.  And  yet  through  all  their 
lives  of  ministration  these  young  men  are 
to  stand  in  the  very  closest  relations  with 
that  art.  It  is  the  left  hand  of  their  min- 
istry, if  prayer  and  sermon  bo  the  right 
hand.  Its  subtle  influences  are  to  pervade 
every  thing  they  are  brought  into  relation- 
ship with  in  the  Church ; its  ethereal  power 
is  every  where ; it  is  the  most  potent  arm 
for  endearing  the  disciples  of  the  Church ; 
it  reaches  every  class,  and  through  one  of 
the  swiftest  avenues  of  approach.  The  mu- 
sical sensibilities  rightly  used  would  be  the 
most  potent  ally  of  the  priest  in  every  min- 
istration, and  yet  it  is  almost  entirely  neg- 
lected. The  young  priest  may  construe  the 
prophecies  in  the  original,  but  to  discrimi- 
nate between  a major  and  a minor  chord  is 
absolutely  beyond  his  power.  Through  life 
he  is  to  bo  the  vassal  of  his  organist  in  all 
matters  of  musical  judgment,  not  having 
knowledge  sufficient  to  combat  the  possi- 
bly vicious  taste  and  bad  influence  of  that 
player.  And  yet  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  was 
immortalized  through  his  once  saying,  “ Let 
mo  make  the  songs  of  a people,  and  I care 
not  who  makes  their  laws.”  This  was  so  uni- 
versally recognized  as  a truth  that  Fletch- 
er’s words  passed  into  an  aphorism  among 
nations.  Yet  the  Chnrch  is  willing  to  let 
any  body  make  its  music,  so  long  as  it  can 
make  its  own  laws  and  creeds.  And  the 
consequence  of  this  error  is  the  deplorable 
condition  in  which  we  now  find  our  chnrch 
music. 

England  has  set  us  a better  example. 
For  the  last  century  her  best  composers 
have  contributed  their  most  zealons  work 
to  the  Church  of  England.  Blow,  Boyce, 
Purcell,  Arne,  Attwood,  Crotch,  and  in  our 
own  day  Sir  John  Goss,  Sir  Gore  Onseley,  G. 


A.  MacFarran,  Dr.  Steggall,  Arthur  Sullivan, 
Joseph  Barnby,Elvey,  and  Smart,  have  writ- 
ten most  noble,  beautiful,  and  appropriate 
church  music.  If  in  remote  country  villages 
this  musio  be  found  to  test  too  severely  the 
capacities  of  the  organist  and  the  singers, 
there  is  another  expedient  and  a far  better 
one  than  the  indifferent  singing  of  a badly 
organized  choir,  and  that  is  to  train  the  chil- 
dren to  take  an  important  part  in  the  serv- 
ice. They  learn  readily;  they  enter  into 
such  services  with  ardor.  Those  of  them 
possessing  good  voices  would  readily  master 
the  simpler  chants  and  responses,  and  many 
a country  chnrch  at  the  end  of  a year  might 
be  in  possession  of  a beautiful  boy  and  girl 
choir,  singing  with  that  sexless  purity  of 
tone  peculiar  to  children’s  voices. 

Another  suggestion  for  improved  chnrch 
music  in  out-of-town  churches  maybe  found 
in  that  most  admirable  of  books  upon  this 
subject,  Thibaut’s  Purity  in  Musical  Art 
Although  written  more  than  fifty  years  ago, 
it  is  as  pertinent  and  applicable  to  the 
church  musical  needs  of  our  day  as  to  those 
of  his  own.  He  suggests  a freer  use  of  the 
chorale,  or  of  hymns  arranged  in  four  parts 
to  be  sung  by  the  congregation,  or  sung  in 
unison  with  adequate  organ  accompani- 
ment, filling  out  the  harmonies,  and  thus 
both  people  and  priest  would,  with  united 
effort,  offer  up  their  spontaneous  musical 
voice  of  praise.  He  makes  it  a strong  point 
“ that  the  attainment  of  such  a result  would 
greatly  promote  musical  harmony,  and  call 
forth  the  powers  of  the  individual  members 
of  the  congregation.” 

A church  inspired  by  a truly  earnest  mu- 
sical spirit  and  eclectic  musical  taste  would 
soon  develop  astonishing  results.  The  peo- 
ple would  find  themselves  yielding  to  the 
stirring  voice  of  a musical  ambition,  and 
who  knows  how  much  of  the  spiritual  iner- 
tia and  devotional  laxity  so  lamented  in 
these  latter  days  might  not  be  swept  away 
by  the  incoming  tide  of  music  and  songf 
Of  course  the  plan  here  suggested  would  in- 
volve at  least  the  devotion  of  one  evening 
each  week  to  congregational  practice. 

In  the  Catholic  and  Episcopal  Churches 
the  musical  part  of  the  church  service  is  es- 
sentially a ceremonious  performance,  the 
mnsic  being  performed  in  the  broadest  sense 
of  the  word.  In  a full  choral  service,  or 
where  there  is  a fine  choir,  the  people’s 
voice  can  only  be  heard  in  the  “ amens,”  the 
chanting  of  the  creed,  and  the  singiug  of 
some  of  the  simpler  hymns.  In  the  Presby- 
terian, Baptist,  Lutheran,  Methodist,  Con- 
gregational, and  Unitarian  Churches,  which 
possess  no  ritual,  and  in  which  the  religious 
services  devolve  almost  entirely  upon  the 
minister,  the  musical  exercises  are  conduct- 
ed on  a very  different  principle.  For  the 
I most  part  these  exercises  are  of  a very  aim- 
| pie  nature.  Before  the  beginning  of  the 
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service  the  organist  plays  a voluntary,  then 
hymns  or  psalms  are  sung,  and  this  is  the 
extent  of  the  musical  exercises.  In  all  of 
these  denominations  one  of  three  systems  is 
followed.  In  some  of  the  churches  there 
are  choirs  hired  who  perfonn,  unaided  by 
the  people,  all  of  these  simple  musical  of- 
fices. In  others  there  are  smaller  choirs 
who  are  supposed  to  lead  the  people ; and  in 
still  others  there  is  also  the  congregational 
or  universal  style  of  church  singing,  where 
a precentor  leads  the  people,  who,  however, 
make  no  attempt  to  sing  otherwise  than  in 
unison.  In  the  larger  and  more  fashionable 
churches  the  first  system  is  usually  adhered 
to.  And  where  this  system  is  adopted  many 
of  the  evils  found  in  the  more  elaborate  mu- 
sical ritualist  services  are  prominent.  High 
prices  are  paid  for  leading  tenor  and  so- 
prano singers,  who  use  the  opportunities  of 
their  position  to  make  the  most  effective 
display  of  their  musical  skill.  Organists 
choose  and  ministers  allow  the  introduction 
of  ballad  and  operatic  music,  to  which  the 
solemn  words  of  hymns  or  psalms  are  set. 
Even  where  the  evils  are  not  so  pronounced 
there  is  always  a tendency,  where  the  choir 
is  intrusted  with  the  entire  responsibility 
of  hymnal  praise,  for  it  to  be  administered 
iu  an  indifferent  or  perfunctory  manner. 
People  are  only  too  willing  to  listen,  and 
they  naturally  prefer  to  listen  to  the  best 
voices  and  finest  music.  But  they  listen  to 
enjoy,  and  the  Aesthetic  pleasure  takes  the 
place  of  the  spiritual  impression,  ignoring 
the  fact  that  the  only  church  singing  which 
is  not  a mockery,  aud  the  only  church  music 
which  is  not  a sacrilege,  is  that  which  is 
chosen  with  regard  for  its  sacred  office,  and 
delivered  in  the  spirit  of  reverential  conse- 
cration. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  congregational 
singing  is  not  more  largely  practiced  in  tho 
denominations  above  mentioned,  in  which 
the  people  take  so  little  active  share  in  any 
of  the  religious  exercises.  It  is  a carious 
fact  that  the  Presbyterian  aud  other  related 
Churches,  which  rest  their  whole  basis  upon 
a democratic  form  of  government,  should 
possess  an  essentially  autocratic  ceremonial. 
In  its  service  there  is  nothing  of  a demo- 
cratic nature.  It  does  not  appeal  to  popu- 
lar sentiment  by  a popular  church  service. 
The  offices  of  praise,  prayer,  invocatiou,  in- 
struction, and  exposition  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  few,  not  the  many.  It  is  the  minister 
who  carries  the  entire  burden  of  the  church 
service,  the  congregation  taking  no  more 
part  in  it  than  if  they  were  attending  a 
concert  or  a lecture.  For  these  and  other 
excellent  reasons  congregational  singing 
should  be  encouraged.  Tho  fnsiou  of  a peo- 
ple iu  musical  union  would  impart  a sense 
of  individual  oneness  with  the  religious  ex- 
ercises. Of  this  no  better  proof  is  needed 
than  the  fact  that  in  all  seasons  of  revival  the 


! people  must  sing  their  own  songs.  In  mo- 
ments of  great  religious  emotion,  when  the 
heart  of  the  people  is  stirred  and  moved  to 
its  depths,  it  must  speak  with  its  own  tongue 
to  its  Creator,  and  will  suffer  no  other  to 
sing  its  repentance  or  shout  its  praise.  It 
is  only  as  religious  fervor  waxes  cool  that 
mechanical  skill  is  tolerated  to  act  as  a mu- 
sical substitute  for  genuine  praise-offering. 
Whether  or  no  congregational  singing  be 
effective  and  produces  a hearty  and  soul- 
stirring  result  is  largely  ’dependent  upon 
the  character  of  hymnal  music.  The  music 
which  a congregation  naturally  sings  best  is 
that  which  is  the  simplest.  But  it  should 
be  also  of  a popular  nature.  The  words  and 
the  hymn  tune  should  not  only  stand  in  most 
intimate  relationship  to  one  another,  but 
both  should  stand  in  intimate  spiritual  rela- 
tionship to  the  singer  and  to  his  belief.  The 
enthusiasm  which  the  hymns  of  Luther  and 
Wesley  awakened  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  appealed  to  the  religious  needs  of  the 
popular  heart. 

The  fault  with  the  most  of  our  present 
hymnal  musio  is  that  it  does  not  correspond 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  age.  We  in  Amer- 
ica are  still  greatly  under  Puritan  influence 
in  this  respect.  Much  of  the  music  is  still 
tinged  with  a morbid  melancholy  coloring, 
and  many  of  the  words  of  our  most  used 
hymns  and  psalms  appeal  to  the  intellect 
rather  than  the  heart.  The  truest  hymnal 
music  is  that  which  allows  a spontaneous 
outpouring  of  pious  fervor  and  soulful  praise. 
Dr.  Lowell  Mason  has,  more  than  any  other 
modem  hymn-writer,  satisfied  the  religious 
need  of  the  so-called  orthodox  churches  of 
America  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His 
hymns  and  psalms  are  many  of  them  deeply 
religious  in  sentiment,  and  yet  pervaded  by 
a truly  noble  spirit  of  cheerfulness,  and  in- 
spired by  a healthful  and  animated  hopeful- 
ness. 

The  real  trouble  with  the  present  condi- 
tion of  church  music  is  not,  however,  to  be 
found  in  the  character  or  quality  of  the 
music  itself.  There  is  good  and  fine  mu- 
sic enough;  the  true  lack  is  tho  want  of 
enthusiasm  among  the  people  in  performing 
it.  The  most  profoundly  religious  music 
will  fail  to  produce  its  highest  and  most 
onnobling  influence  if  there  be  no  vitality 
of  faith  iu  the  souls  of  those  who  listen  to 
it.  What  is  needed  more  than  fine  music  in 
these  days  is  a fine  faith  aud  an  earnestness 
of  personal  zeal  in  matters  of  devotion,  which 
will  animate  with  a new  and  more  intense 
life  the  formal  acts  of  devotion.  We  need 
the  touch  of  enthusiasm  to  kindle  the  flick- 
ering flame  of  our  waning  faith,  and  that 
it  can  be  done,  even  in  these  days  of  relig- 
ious indifference  and  coldness,  was  proved 
by  the  fact  that  one  man  possessing  genu- 
ine religions  ardor,  and  fired  by  a genuine 
musical  enthusiasm,  made  tho  religious  and 
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tlie  irreligious  of  two  continents  sing  with 
all  earnestness  and  intensity  of  feeling  his 
moving  revival  hymns.  Were  our  clergy 
inspired  by  a similar  zeal,  and  animated  by 
the  same  reverence  for  the  musical  art  that 
was  shown  by  St.  Gregory  and  Luther,  some 
of  the  religious  indifference  of  the  day  might 
be  seen  to  melt  away,  and  give  place  to  a 
genuine  religious  devotional  spirit. 


DR.  MITCHILL’S  LETTERS  FROM 
WASHINGTON:  1801-1813. 

IT  is  unfortunate  for  the  memory  of  the 
late  Dr.  Samuel  Latham  Mitchill  that 
no  complete  biography  of  him  has  ever 
been  published.  There  are  comparatively 
few  men  now  living  who  remember  him 
personally,  while  to  the  rising  generation 
his  talents,  learning,  and  public  services 
are  almost  unknown.  Yet  sixty  years  ago 
few  citizens  of  this  country  held  so  prom- 
inent a place  in  the  literary  and  scientific 
world  as  did  this  remarkable  man. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  those  who  never 
kuew  him  to  conceive  the  deference  paid  to 
his  learning  and  judgment.  His  knowledge 
of  the  physical  sciences,  his  varied  and  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  classical  litera- 
ture, both  ancient  and  modem,  his  attain- 
ments in  history  and  political  science,  his 
practical  acquaintance  with  public  affairs, 
and  his  remarkable  familiarity  with  the 
common  and  useful  arts,  caused  him  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a fonntnin  of  learning  al- 
ways ready  to  pour  forth  abundant  streams 
of  knowledge  to  every  thirsty  applicant.  A 
witty  friend  once  said  of  him,  “ Tap  the  doc- 
tor at  any  time,  he  will  flow.”  According- 
ly, the  merits  of  all  inventions,  discoveries, 
projects,  arts,  sciences,  literary  subjects  and 
schemes,  new  books  and  publications,  pro- 
fessional cases,  acts  of  charity  or  public 
spirit,  and  a multitude  of  other  things,  used 
to  be  submitted  to  his  critical  opinion.  If 
he  had  not  been  one  of  the  most  polite  and 
amiable  of  men,  he  could  hardly  have  borne 
the  demands  thus  made  upon  his  time  and 
patience. 

Dr.  Mitchill  corresponded  with  most  of 
the  literary  and  scientific  men  of  his  day, 
and  left  a numerous  and  valuable  collec- 
tion of  letters  and  papers,  which  would  have 
furnished  abundant  material  to  his  biogra- 
pher. He  had  committed  his  manuscripts 
to  the  care  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  late  Dr. 
Samuel  Akerly,  of  New  York,  as  the  friend 
who,  from  long  familiarity  with  his  life  and 
labors,  was  best  qualified  to  write  his  biog- 
raphy. The  work  was  begun  by  Dr.  Aker- 
ly, but  unfortunately  the  papers  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  burning  of  the  house  where 
they  had  been  temporarily  deposited,  and  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  complete  the  under- 
taking after  the  destruction  of  this  precious 
material.  The  letters  to  Mrs.  Mitchill  had 


been  retained  by  her,  and  so  escaped  the 
burning.  The  reader  will  find  them  curious, 
from  their  statement  of  facts  connected  with 
an  important  period  of  the  history  of  this 
couu try,  from  the  amusing  social  gossip  they 
contain,  and  from  their  style,  which  is  high- 
ly characteristic  of  their  author. 

Dr.  Mitchill’s  political  life  embraced  a pe- 
riod of  twenty-two  years.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Legislature  of  New  York  in  1790,  and 
re-elected  to  that  body  in  1797.  He  took 
his  seat  in  the  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth 
Congresses,  was  afterward  a member  of  the 
national  Senate,  was  subsequently  re-elect- 
ed to  the  State  Legislature,  and  finally  to 
the  Eleventh  Congress.  u But,”  said  one  of 
his  eulogists,*  “ he  never  used  his  influence 
to  the  promotion  of  his  personal  interest, 
the  aggrandizement  of  his  rank,  the  increase 
of  his  estates,  or  the  procuring  political  fa- 
vors for  himself  or  liis  relatives.  He  re- 
mained content  with  the  moderate,  regular 
accumulation  of  his  paternal  property,  as- 
sisted by  his  professional  avails,  and  made 
himself,  through  eloquent  and  persevering 
exertions,  the  means  of  obtaining  many 
sound  laws  which  go  far  to  increase  our 
present  security  and  happiness.” 

Daring  his  residence  in  Washington,  from 
1801  to  1813,  he  wrote  almost  daily  letters 
to  Mrs.  Mitchill  when  she  was  not  with 
him.  He  kept  her  informed  of  all  the  po- 
litical and  social  events  that  were  transpir- 
ing around  him,  so  that  her  house  in  New 
York  used  to  be  frequented  every  evening 
by  visitors  who  called  to  ask  what  news 
she  had  had  that  day  from  the  capital. 

He  brought  to  the  service  of  the  country 
all  his  vast  store  of  learning,  and  the  same 
unremitting  industry  and  conscientious  per- 
formance of  duty  that  characterized  him  in 
private  life.  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives his  varied  knowledge  became  of  fre- 
quent practical  utility,  so  that  Mr.  Jefferson 
used  to  call  him  the  “ Congressional  Die-' 
tiouary,”  and  he  was  known  among  his  col- 
leagues os  the  “ Stalking  Library.”  On  one 
occasion  he  was  put  on  a certain  committee 
with  several  other  gentlemcu,  among  whom 
was  Dr.  Dana,  of  Connecticut,  who  w'as  also 
distinguished  for  learning.  W isliing  to  con- 
fer with  Dr.  Mitchill  personally  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  committee,  Dr.  Dana  was  looking 
for  him  at  the  door  of  the  House,  when  he 
met  Mr.  Randolph.  “ I am  looking,”  said  Mr. 
Dana,  “ for  our  1 Stalking  Library.’  ” “ Are 

you?”  said  Mr.  Randolph;  “I  just  heard 
him  inquiring  for  his  * Index.’  ” 

While  he  gave  his  time  and  attention 
most  faithfully  to  the  discharge  of  his  du- 
ties in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives, such  was  his  industry  that  he  at  the 
same  period  edited  the  Medical  fiepoeitory,  a 
journal  of  high  reputation,  and  made  fre- 
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quent  contributions  to  other  scientific  pub- 
lications both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  professorship  of  chemistry, 
natural  history,  and  agriculture  in  Colum- 
bia College,  and  at  a later  period  occupied 
the  professorial  chair  of  chemistry,  botany, 
and  materia  mediea  in  the  New  York  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

His  social  and  domestic  character  was  un- 
usually amiable  and  attractive,  and  marked 
by  many  amusing  peculiarities.  His  tender 
attachment  to  his  wife,  to  the  two  adopted 
daughters,  who  were  to  him  as  his  own  chil- 
dren, to  the  young  relatives  who  surrounded 
him,  and  to  the  old  family  servants  who 
lived  and  died  under  his  roof,  proved  the 
warmth  of  his  affections.  He  was  always 
delighted  to  show  his  confidence  in  Mrs. 
Mitchill’s  taste  and  judgment.  She  was 
fond  of  books,  and  had  a lively  sympathy  in 
her  husband’s  literary  and  scientific  pur- 
suits, and  a very  pardonable  pride  in  his 
learning  and  reputation.  His  habit  of  in- 
tense mental  application,  though  generally 
understood,  could  only  be  fully  appreciated 
by  one  living  in  the  same  house  with  him. 
Mrs.  M.  used  to  tell  the  following  story : 

Early  in  their  married  life,  and  soon  after 
they  were  settled  in  their  own  home,  she 
came  down  stairs  one  morning,  and  having 
ordered  breakfast  set  on  the  table,  sent  a 
servant  to  call  the  doctor,  who  had  been  in 
his  study  since  an  early  hour.  After  wait- 
ing some  minutes  she  sent  a second  sum- 
mons, and  as  he  still  did  not  come,  she  went 
herself  to  the  door  of  the  study,  and  opening 
it,  found  him  so  engrossed  in  his  book  that 
her  presence  was  unnoticed.  She  spoke 
once  and  again  to  say  that  breakfast  was 
ready,  until  he  looked  up  and  said,  “ Yes,  I 
know  it ; but  if  you’ll  excuse  me,  I will  not 
eat  any  breakfast  this  morning.”  Mrs. 
Mitchill  rotired,  somewhat  chagrined,  and 
ate  her  breakfast  alone.  The  morning  pass- 
ed, and  at  two  o’clock  dinner  was  served. 
She  went  again  to  the  door  of  the  study,  and 
found  him  still  bending  over  his  books  with 
an  air  of  profound  abstraction.  After  she 
had  succeeded  in  arousing  his  attention  he 
said,  “ I beg  your  pardon  for  my  apparent 
indifference,  but  I am  engaged  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  a very  interesting  and  somewhat 
difficult  subject.  I can  not  leave  it  at  pres- 
ent. Do  mo  the  favor  to  consider  the  din- 
ner as  eaten,  and  by-and-by  I hope  to  join 
you  and  take  a cup  of  your  nice  tea.”  Say- 
ing which  he  turned  again  to  his  books,  and 
she  felt  that  nothing  more  was  to  be  said. 
At  six  o’clock  he  laid  aside  his  books,  made 
a careful  toilet,  came  down  to  tea,  and  they 
spent  a delightful  evening  together. 

He  was  averse  to  every  kind  of  ostenta- 
tion in  his  manner  of  living.  His  homo  was 
pleasant  and  unpretending,  and  the  numer- 
ous celebrities  who  used  to  resort  to  his 


salou  were  entertained  with  cordial  but  sim- 
ple hospitality.  The  house  was  a perfect 
museum  of  curiosities  and  monstrosities,  so 
that  Mrs.  Mitchill,  who  was  a lover  of  order, 
used  sometimes  to  be  troubled  at  the  accu- 
mulation of  movables  on  her  tables,  shelves, 
and  mantel-pieces.  The  doctor’s  attachment 
to  these  treasures  will  be  best  illustrated  by 

the  following  anecdote:  Captain had 

brought  from  some  distant  part  of  the  world 
the  skiu  of  an  ant-eater,  w hich  he  presented 
to  Dr.  Mitchill.  It  was  hung  in  the  parlor, 
and  shown  to  visitors  with  great  interest 
and  satisfaction.  After  a time  Mrs.  Mitchill 
prevailed  upon  him  to  let  her  remove  it  to 
the  study;  and  as  it  became  dingy  and  dusty, 
she  with  some  difficulty  got  his  consent 
to  banish  it  to  the  garret.  There  it  hung 
for  two  or  three  yeara ; it  became  old  and 
moth-eaten,  and  was  a nuisance  to  a neat 
housekeeper.  She  knew  the  doctor  would 
never  consent  to  abandon  it ; she  therefore 
concerted  a plan  with  her  faithful  old  serv- 
ant Jeuny  to  get  rid  of  it  without  saying 
any  thing  about  it.  The  doctor  had  not 
seen  it  for  several  years ; she  hoped  he  would 
uever  think  of  it  again.  So  Jenny  was  di- 
rected to  take  the  skin  out  of  the  house  at 
night,  and  throw  it  into  the  street  at  some 
safe  distance  from  their  own  door.  Accord- 
ingly, under  cover  of  the  darkness,  she  car- 
ried it  round  a certain  corner  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  threw  it  away.  Dr.  Mitchill 
was  accustomed  to  take  an  early  walk,  and 
sallying  forth  as  usual  next  morning,  turned 
the  very  same  corner  that  Jenny  had  tnrned 
the  night  before.  Seeing  a group  of  boys  in 
the  middle  of  the  street,  apparently  exam- 
ining with  attention  something  they  had 
found  there*  Dr.  M.,  with  his  usual  habit  of 
investigation,  went  up  to  them,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  them  surrounding  an  ant- 
eater’s  skin.  He  immediately  began  a learn- 
ed discourse  on  the  animal — its  genus,  spe- 
cies, habits,  etc.,  and  concluded  by  saying 
that  he  had  a skin  at  home  very  like  this 
one,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  another. 
As  the  boys  had  discovered  this  treasure,  it 
rightfully  belonged  to  them.  Would  they 
sell  it  for  fifty  ceuts  t They  readily  con- 
sented. The  doctor  came  home  delighted 
with  his  acquisition,  and  neither  Mrs.  Mitch- 
ill nor  Jenny  made  any  further  attempt  to 
get  rid  of  the  ant-eater’s  skin. 

He  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the 
markets,  where  he  was  well  known  to  the 
fishermen  and  hucksters  as  a collector  of 
animal  and  vegetable  rarities.  Many  of 
these  were  handed  over  to  Jenny,  with  or- 
ders to  cook  them,  that  he  might  ascertain 
whether  they  were  eatable.  The  old  wom- 
an used  sometimes  to  be  troubled  at  this 
desecration  of  her  cooking  utensils.  She 
has  been  heard  to  declare  that  on  one  occa- 
sion her  master  ordered  her  to  cook  and 
serve  for  dinner  a dish  of  u spotted  snakes.” 
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He  had  great  fondness  for  young  people, 
combined  with  a steady  purpose  to  stimu- 
late them  to  high  aims  and  aspirations. 
The  rare  power  of  inspiring  the  young  with 
a love  of  knowledge  was  possessed  by  him 
in  a remarkable  degree.  He  wrote  verses 
with  great  ease,  and  used  to  say  that  every 
gentleman  Bbould  cultivate  this  accomplish- 
ment as  part  of  an  elegant  education.  Some- 
times he  would  propose  to  a circle  of  young 
people  that  conversation  should  be  carried 
on  in  rhyme,  and  would  immediately  lead 
off  a rhyming  discussion  of  the  topics  of  the 
day,  and  talk  fluently  without  being  a mo- 
ment at  a loss  for  a jingling  word.  In  one 
of  these  rhyming  talks  a young  sportsman 
asked  the  question, 

“ Pray,  doctor,  tell  me  now  in  rhyme, 

For  catching  black-flsh  what’s  the  time  ?” 

To  which  he  replied  without  hesitation  : 

“When  chestnut  leaf  is  big  as  thumb-nail, 
Then  bite  Mack-Ash  without  fail ; 

When  chestnut  leaf  is  broad  as  a span, 

Then  catch  black-flsh  if  you  can.” 

Dr.  Mitchill’s  labors  in  the  cause  of  science 
were  those  of  a pioneer.  The  great  advances 
made  since  his  death  in  every  branch  of  the 
natural  sciences  seem  to  throw  his  work 
into  the  shade.  Bnt  his  diligent,  disinter- 
ested study  of  truth  for  its  own  sake  ought 
not  to  be  undervalued,  nor  should  it  be  for- 
gotten that  the  more  advanced  scholarship 
of  the  present  day  owes  much  to  the  supe- 
rior facilities  now  enjoyed  by  laborers  in 
the  field  which  his  hand  helped  to  prepare. 

Dr.  Mitchill  died  in  New  York  September 
7, 1831,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  buried  in  Greenwood  Cemetery. 
On  his  monument  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : 

Medicos,  Physicus,  Civis,  Senator, 

Quantum  fuerit — dicant  alii  I 
lndolem  ejus  benignant, 

Vitae  simplicitatem,  fidem  in  corrupt  am, 
Pietatem  erga  suos; 

Desidcriumque  nostrum 
Fas  sit— commemorasse. 


44  Philadelphia,  December  2, 1801. 

“ After  travelling  all  night  long  through 
the  heavy  and  muddy  roads  of  New  Jersey, 
I arrived  in  this  city  about  ten  o’clock  this 
morning.  I passed  the  whole  night,  cold  as 
it  was,  in  the  stage.  Yet  I have  not  taken 
any  indisposition.  We  have  laid  by  to  rest 
and  to  look  abont  us  until  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, when,  at  eight  o’clock,  we  are  to  depart 
for  Baltimore,  and  expect  to  reach  Havre  de 
Grace  to-morrow  evening.  I am  now  at 
Francis’s  Tavern,  in  Market  Street,  in  the 
dining-room,  with  a number  of  persons  who 
are  chatting  on  a variety  of  subjects.  Dr. 
Woodhouso  has  just  left  mo,  and  General 
Smith  has  gone  to  bed.  I have  supped  upon 
partridge  and  turtle,  and  am  now,  at  ten 
o’clock,  about  to  retire  to  bed  to  repair  my 
last  night’s  want  of  rest.” 


“ Baltimore,  December  4, 1801. 

“This  will  inform  yon  of  my  safe  arrival 
at  Baltimore  a few  hours  ago.  Our  party 
from  Philadelphia  hither  was  very  agree- 
able as  to  company,  and  we  met  with  no 
disastrous  accident.  Since  I underwent  the 
operation  of  shaving  and  dressing  I have 
walked  round  the  city  with  Mr.  Van  Wyck 
and  Dr.  Moores  to  see  its  state  and  improve- 
ments. Perhaps  no  place  in  the  world  ever 
grew  up  more  rapidly.  I am  to  take  tea 
with  Mrs.  General  Samuel  Smith,  wife  of 
the  Representative  from  this  city,  and  am 
to  depart  at  four  in  the  morning  for  Wash- 
ington.” 


44  Mount  Vernon,  Virginia,  December  7, 1801. 

“ I rode  this  morning  from  Gadsby’s  Hotel, 
in  Alexandria,  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
Potomac,  on  a visit  to  the  celebrated  estate 
of  Mount  Vernon,  lately  the  property  and 
residence  of  General  Washington 

“My  companions  on  this  visit  were  Mr. 
Van  Ness  and  Major  Holmes.  On  our  way 
wo  met  Colonel  Walker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bay- 
ard, of  Delaware,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowndes, 
of  South  Carolina,  returning  from  a visit  to 
Mount  Vernon.  On  our  arrival  we  were  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Lewis,  a gentleman  who  mar- 
ried one  of  the  Misses  Custis,  a granddaugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Washington,  and  who,  with  his 
wife,  now  resides  here.  Presently  Mrs. 
Washington  and  her  other  granddaughter, 
the  celebrated  Mrs.  Law,  now  here  on  a vis- 
it, entered.  The  old  lady  was  habited  in 
black,  and  wore  a plain  cap  with  a black 
ribbon ; she  was  affable  and  polite,  and 
made  us  welcome  in  that  hospitable  though 
unceremonious  manner  that  without  hesi- 
tation we  agreed  to  stay  and  dine.  Mrs. 
Law  was  dressed  in  white,  and  both  looked 
and  acted  in  that  engaging  and  superior 
way  for  which  she  is  so  justly  famed.  Her 
little  daughter  and  her  husband  were  with 
her.  Three  young  ladies,  the  Misses  Stew- 
art and  a Miss  Henly,  and  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton’s grandson,  Mr.  Custis,  also  joined  us  a 
little  before  dinner.  Mrs.  Washington  pre- 
sided like  a lady  of  hospitality  and  good 
sense,  tempered  by  mnch  acquaintance  with 
company.  Every  thing  was  neat  and  well- 
ordered,  bespeaking  her  to  he  quite  the  mis- 
tress of  her  household,  and  regulating  all  its 
concerns.” 


14  Washington,  January  3, 1802. 

“I  wrote  you  that  ou  a late  occasion  I 
had  been  invited  to  dine  with  Mr.  Madison. 
He  is  one  of  oar  most  distinguished  men,  is 
a Virginian,  and  was  a member  of  the  Con- 
vention which  framed  our  Federal  Consti- 
tution in  1787.  He  was  elected  to  a seat  in 
the  First  Congress,  and  labored  with  great 
zeal  to  get  the  amendments  to  it  adopted. 
In  the  course  of  events  he  sided  with  the 
opposition  as  early  as  Washington’s  admin- 
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istration,  and  while  Federalism  was  waxing 
strong  he  declined  a longer  continuance  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Having  thus 
withdrawn  himself  frpm  the  national  coun- 
cils, he  retired  to  his  own  State,  where  he 
remained  until  President  Jefferson  appoint- 
ed him  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State. 
He  is  a man  of  small  stature,  and  of  plain, 
unaffected,  and  modest  deportment. 

“ While  Congress  sat  in  New  York  it  was 
reported  that  he  was  fascinated  by  the  cele- 
brated Mrs.  Col  den,  of  our  city,  she  who  was 
so  noted  for  her  masculine  understanding 
and  activity,  as  well  as  for  feminine  graces 
and  accomplishments.  But  Mr.  Madison 
was  reserved  for  another  widow,  who  some 
years  after  became  connected  to  him  by  the 
nuptial  tie.  This  lady  was  Mrs.  Todd.  She 
was  originally  a Virginian,  and  her  family 
were  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Her  first 
husband,  who  was  an  attorney  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  poisoned  by  septic  acid  during 
the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  in  that  city 
in  1795,  or  in  one  of  their  sickly  seasons. 
The  death  of  this  person,  who,  though  re- 
spectable, was  but  a plain,  plodding  man, 
enabled  her  to  emerge  from  the  mediocrity 
of  her  condition.  She  has  a fine  person  and 
a most  engaging  countenance,  which  pleases 
not  so  much  from  mere  symmetry  or  com- 
plexion as  from  expression.  Her  smile,  her 
conversation,  and  her  manners  are  so  en- 
gaging that  it  is  no  wonder  that  such  a 
young  widow,  with  her  fine  blue  eyes  and 
large  share  of  animation,  should  be  indeed  a 
queen  of  hearts.  By  this  second  marriage 
she  has  become  the  wife  of  one  of  the  first 
men  of  the  nation,  and  enjoys  all  the  re- 
spectability and  iclat  of  such  a position. 

“ The  company  at  dinner  consisted  of  both 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  w'as  extremely 
sociable  and  agreeable.  Since  that  day  Mr. 
Madison  has  made  me  a friendly  visit,  and  I 
have  spent  an  evening  with  Mrs.  M. 

u I write  this  in  the  dead  of  night.  Hav- 
ing waked  at  two  o’clock,  and  finding  my- 
self unable  to  sleep,  I rose,  lighted  my  can- 
dle, and  rekindled  the  fire.  And  so,  by  way 
of  improving  time,  I write  a letter  to  my 
little  sweetheart  in  New  York.” 


“ Washington,  January  4, 1803. 

“ New-Year’s  Day  was  a time  of  great  pa- 
rade in  the  city  of  W oshington.  The  weath- 
er being  fine,  gavo  every  body  an  opportuni- 
ty of  exhibiting.  The  great  place  of  resort 
was  the  President’s  mansion.  There  was 
no  visiting,  as  at  New  York,  from  house  to 
house  through  a whole  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance, or  of  public  men  who  keep  open  houses ; 
but  every  body  crowded  to  Mr.  Jefferson’s, 
and  after  having  made  their  appearance 
there,  returned  home. 

“ It  was  Saturday,  and  that  is  commonly  a 
busy  day  with  Congressmen.  They  then 
must  meet  on  their  committees  of  business, 


and  consider  the  subjects  intrusted  to  them, 
that  after  examination  they  may  make  judb 
cious  reports  to  the  body  that  appoints  them. 
Being  engaged  myself  that  morning  on  the 
Committee  for  Naval  Affairs,  I could  not  go 
to  the  President’s  till  after  one  o’clock.  The 
reading  of  voluminous  papers  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  their  merits  occupied  all  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  day.  However,  late  as  it 
was,  I went  to  pay  my  respects  and  make 
one  of  the  crowd  on  this  occasion,  which 
occurs  but  once  a year. 

“I  rode  from  the  Capitol,  and  proceeding 
along  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  met  many  gen- 
tlemen on  their  return.  In  some  of  the  car- 
riages ladies  were  to  bo  seen,  for  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Treasury,  Navy,  State,  etc.,  with 
their  families,  had  sallied  forth  to  pay  their 
homage  to  the  Executive,  and  so  had  the 
foreign  ministers. 

“Arriving  late,  I met  a whole  troop  of  la- 
dies and  their  attendant  gallants  coming 
down  the  outside  stairs  and  going  to  their 
carriages.  On  passing  the  great  hall  and 
entering  the  withdrawing-room,  I found  still 
a large  party  there.  The  President  was 
standing  near  the  middle  of  the  room,  to 
salute  and  converse  with  visitors.  The  male 
part  of  them  walked  about  or  made  groups 
for  conversation,  while  the  ladies  received 
the  bows  and  adorations  of  the  gentlemen. 
Among  the  ladies  were  the  President’s  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Randolph  and  Mrs.  Eppes, 
to  w hom  I paid  my  obeisance ; then  to  Mrs. 
Madison  and  her  sister,  Miss  Paine ; then  to 
Mrs.  Gallatin  and  Miss  Nicholson,  besides  a 
number  of  others.  Beaux  growing  scarce 
or  inattentive,  toward  the  last  I hail  to  offi- 
ciate myself,  and  to  escort  several  of  the 
fair  creatures  in  succession  to  their  car- 
riages. Several  belles  from  Virginia  and 
elsewhere  were  brought  out  on  this  gala 
day,  and  it  was  allowed  on  all  hands  that 
the  company  made  a brilliant  appearance. 
After  the  room  was  cleared,  I went  into  an- 
other apartment  with  the  President,  and 
had  a conference  with  him  about  the  best 
method  of  preserving  our  public  ships  from 
decay,  etc.,  and  then  withdrew.” 


“Washington,  January  10, 1803. 

“ I promised  you  in  a former  letter  some 
account  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  now  President 
of  the  United  States. 

“ I have  had  several  opportunities  of  see- 
ing and  conversing  with  him  since  my  ar- 
rival at  Washington.  He  is  tall  in  stature 
and  rather  spare  in  flesh.  His  dress  and 
manners  are  very  plain ; he  is  grave,  or 
rather  sedate,  but  without  any  tincture  of 
pomp,  ostentation,  or  pride,  and  occasionally 
can  smile,  and  both  hear  and  relate  humor- 
ous stories  as  well  as  any  other  man  of  so- 
cial feelings.  At  this  moment  he  has  a 
rather  more  than  ordinary  press  of  care  and 
solicitude,  because  Congress  is  in  session, 
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and  he  is  anxions  to  know  in  what  manner 
the  Representatives  will  act  upon  his  Mes- 
sage, and  how  the  communications  he  ex- 
pects soon  to  make  to  the  Senate  will  be 
received  by  that  branch  of  the  national 
legislature. 

“ He  has  been  many  years  a widower,  and 
has  never,  that  I know  of,  showed  any  dis- 
position to  form  a second  matrimonial  con- 
nection. His  children  are  two  daughters, 
one  of  whom  is  the  wife  of  an  old  fellow- 
student  with  me  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, Thomas  Mann  Randolph. 

“Waiting  one  morning  in  the  parlor  for 
the  President,  who  at  the  moment  of  my  ar- 
rival was  engaged  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  I amused  myself  a 
few  minutes  in  looking  at  the  books  which 
occupied  one  end  of  the  mantel-piece.  There 
were  three  volumes — one  was  a volume  of 
the  French  Encyclopedia,  in  the  original; 
the  second  was  a tome  of  the  Roman  histo- 
rian Tacitus,  with  the  Latin  text  on  one 
page  and  a translation  into  Spanish  on  the 
other ; and  the  third  was  one  of  the  elegant 
copies  of  that  celebrated  edition  of  the 
works  of  Plato  which  was  printed  a few 
years  ago  at  Deuxponts.  Mr.  Jefferson  had 
been  at  Deuxponts,  and  there  had  purchased 
the  works  of  Plato  and  Aristophanes.  He 
is  more  deeply  versed  in  human  nature  and 
human  learning  than  almost  the  whole  tribe 
of  his  opponents  and  revilers. 

“ He  has  generally  a company  of  eight  or 
ten  persons  to  dine  with  him  every  day. 
The  dinners  are  neat  and  plentiful,  and  no 
healths  are  drunk  at  table,  nor  are  any 
toasts  or  sentiments  given  after  dinner. 
You  drink  as  you  please,  and  converse  at 
your  ease.  In  this  way  every  guest  feels 
inclined  to  drink  to  the  digestive  or  the  so- 
cial point,  and  no  further.  Our  company 
on  one  occasion  were  Dr.  Eustis  and  General 
Varuum,  of  Massachusetts;  Mr.  John  Ran- 
dolph, of  Virginia;  General  Joliu  Smith  and 
myself,  from  New  York,  Representatives ; 
and  Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Breck- 
iuridge,  of  Kentucky,  Senators,  the  former 
being  the  pro-temporary  president  of  the 
Senate.  The  President  and  his  secretary, 
Captain  Lewis,  completed  the  party. 

“ Mr.  Jefferson  has  interested  himself  very 
much  in  propagating  the  cow-pox.  He  has 
eveu  inoculated  many  persons  with  his  own 
hand,  and  talks  on  the  subject  with  the  in- 
telligence of  a physician,  so  ardent  is  his 
philanthropy  and  such  his  zeal  to  extirpate 
the  small-pox. 

“ I have  seen  the  great 1 mammoth  cheese’ 
which  has  been  presented  to  him.  It  weighs 
upward  of  twelve  hundred  pounds,  and  is  as 
large  os  a burr  millstone ! 

“ On  New-Year’s  morning  the  ladies  gen- 
erally went  to  visit  him,  and  made  a grand 
show.  At  the  same  time  a body  of  Miami  and 
Potawatamie  Indian  chiefs  were  there.” 


•*  Washington,  February  8, 1802. 

“ I write  you  a few  lines  for  the  sake  of 
writing.  I have  news  enough  to  commit  to 
paper,  but  have  not  time  at  present  to  do  so. 
I am  sitting  in  Congress,  where  public  de- 
bates are  sounding  in  my  ears.  I am  in  very 
tolerable  health  — am  to  dine  this  afternoon 
with  President  Jefferson,  and  the  day  after 
to-morrow  vrith  Citizen  Pichou,  the  charge 
d’affaires  of  the  French  government,  who 
lives  at  Georgetown,  about  throe  miles  from 
my  residence. 

“ I recommend  to  you  Jefferson’s  Notes  on 
Virginia . The  work  is  not  large.  You  may 
borrow  it  at  the  library,  and  read  all  the 
parts  you  will  find  necessary  in  a few  even- 
ings. I asked  Mr.  Jefferson  some  questions 
about  the  sublime  prospect  he  has  described 
in  that  work  of  the  passage  of  the  Potomac 
through  the  mountains.  My  chief  object 
was  to  be  directed  to  the  proper  .place  for 
observation — the  place  where  ho  himself 
stood  when  there.  He  told  me  the  place  no 
longer  existed,  for  during  the  reign  of  Fed- 
eralism under  Adams’s  administration,  the 
spot,  which  was  a projecting  poiut  of  rock 
on  tho  brow  of  the  mountain,  had  been  in- 
dustriously blown  up  and  destroyed  by  gun- 
powder ! A company  of  Federal  troops  q uar- 
tered  there  were  several  days  employed  in 
boring  and  blasting  the  rock  to  pieces, 
doubtless  with  the  intention  of  falsifying 
his  account,  and  rendering  it  incredible  by 
putting  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  subse- 
quent traveller  to  behold  the  like  from  the 
same  point  of  view.  What  shameful,  what 
vandalic  revenge  is  this !” 


11  Washington,  February  10, 1802. 

“The  mail  of  last  evening  brought  your 
very  welcome  favor  of  the  5th  inst.  It 
gives  me  pleasure  that  you  are  well  enough 
pleased  with  the  little  poem  I wrote  to  read 
it  to  your  friends  and  to  commit  it  to  mem- 
ory. 

“ On  Tuesday  I wroto  you  that  I was  going 
to  dine  with  the  President.  The  party  was 
easy  and  sociable,  as  all  these  parties  are. 
Among  other  things  ice-creams  were  pro- 
duced in  the  form  of  balls  of  the  frozen  ma- 
terial inclosed  in  covers  of  team  pastry,  ex- 
hibiting a carious  contrast,  as  if  the  ice  had 
just  been  taken  from  the  oven. 

“ The  reports  you  allude  to  about  disputes 
and  altercations  in  Congress  are  not  well 
fbunded.  To  be  sure,  there  have  been  many 
warm,  and  some  violent,  speeches  between 
certain  members.  But  here  wo  think  very 
little  of  them ; they  are  not  serious  things, 
nor  do  they  in  any  considerable  degree  in- 
terrupt social  intercourse.  Gentlemen  who 
have  made  these  violent  speeches  often  get 
together  and  laugh  and  amuse  themselves 
about  them  afterward.  There  is  a secret 
about  the  newspaper  reports  which  you 
ought  to  know.  Many  things  are  told  there 
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which  never  happened.  Speeches  are  print- 
ed as  made  which  never  were  made.  Many 
speeches  actnally  made  never  appear.  Ac- 
cording to  the  temper,  hnmor,  and  party  of 
the  editor,  debates  are  mutilated,  garbled, 
and  perverted. 

44  Thongh  I write  verses  for  the  ladies  of 
New  York,  and  figure  in  contr6  danses  with 
the  lasses  of  Washington,  do  not  imagine 
me  au  idle  legislator,  for  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session  I am  and  have  been  on 
the  following  committees,  viz. : 

44 1.  The  standing  committee  on  Commerce 
and  Manufactures. 

44  2.  The  committee  for  revising  and 
amending  the  Naturalization  Laws. 

44  3.  The  committee  for  protecting  Ameri- 
can commerce  and  seamen  against  the  Tri- 
politan corsairs. 

44  4.  The  committee  on  the  Naval  Affairs 
of  the  United  States. 

44  5.  The  committee  on  the  memorials  con- 
cerning Perpetual  Motion. 

44  6.  The  committee  ou  amending  the  act 
concerning  Patent  Rights. 

44  7.  The  committee  on  repealing  the  laws 
concerning  the  Mint  of  the  United  States. 

44  8.  The  committee  on  the  memorials  of 
the  American  merchants  for  relief  against 
French  Spoliations.” 


44  Wasuington,  March  17, 1802. 

44  As  I walked  out  this  morning  I observed 
the  sous  of  Hibernia  had  adorned  their  hats 
with  the  shamrock  in  honor  of  St.  Patrick, 
their  tutelary  saint.  On  this  day  the  inhab- 
itants of  Albany  calculate  that  the  ice  of 
the  Hudson  will  melt  away  or  be  broken 
up,  and  great  merit  is  ascribed  to  Paddy  for 
clearing  away  the  frosty  obstructions  of  the 
river  navigation. 

44 1 have  been  out  to  make  some  visits,  and 
Mr.  Clinton  accompanied  me.  We  called  to 
see  that  remarkably  accomplished  Now  York 
Senator,  Mr.  Gouvemeur  Morris.  Though  a 
representative  of  a republic,  he  talked  open- 
ly and  zealously  in  favor  of  hereditary  mon- 
archy and  privileged  orders  of  nobility.  We 
afterward  called  on  General  Dearborn,  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

44  A very  singular  occurrence  has  happen- 
ed to  General  Dayton,  of  Elizabethtown,  one 
of  the  New”  Jersey  Senators.  He  pulled  off 
his  stockings  of  silk,  under  which  were  an- 
other pair  of  woolen  gauze,  just  as  he  was 
going  to  bed.  The  former  were  dropped  on 
the  small  carpet  by  the  bedside,  and  the  lat- 
ter were  thrown  to  some  distance  near  its 
foot.  Electrical  snaps  and  sparks  wore  ob- 
served by  biin  to  be  unusually  prevalent 
when  he  took  off  his  stockings.  He  slept 
until  morning,  when  the  6ilk  stockings  were 
found  to  be  converted  to  coal,  having  the 
semblance  of  sticks  and  threads,  but  falling 
to  pieces  on  being  touched.  There  was  not 
the  least  cohesion.  One  of  the  slippers, 


which  lay  under  the  stockings,  was  consid- 
erably burned.  One  of  the  woolen  garters 
was  also  burned  in  pieces.  The  carpet  was 
burned  through  to  the  floor,  and  the  floor 
itself  was  scorched  to  charcoal.  It  was  a 
case  of  spontaneous  combustion.  The  can- 
dle having  been  carefully  put  out,  and  there 
being  very  little  fire  on  the  hearth,  and  both 
of  them  being  eight  feet  or  more  from  the 
stockings. 

44 1 wish  you  would  inform  me  in  your  next 
exactly  the  hour  of  the  night  or  morning 
when  the  snow-storm  began  which  you  have 
described.  I wish  to  know  exactly  when  the 
storm  began  in  New  York,  as  it  is  connected 
with  other  facts  tending  to  a theory  of  the 
atmospheric  motions  in  winter.” 


44  Washington,  March  18, 1802. 

“Yesterday  I wrote  you  a few  lines  con- 
taining, among  other  things,  some  opinions 
and  facts  about  the  situation  aud  healthi- 
ness of  this  place,  aud  some  accounts  of  two 
spontaneous  combustions.  Since  that  letter 
was  written  I have  received  yours  of  the 
12th  inst. 

44  Lindley  Murray's  grammar  and  book  of 
exercises  which  you  mention  are  excellent 
works  of  their  kind.  You  will  find  them 
full  of  instruction  on  the  structure  and  com- 
position of  our  language.  It  is  an  agreea- 
ble reflection  to  me  that  yon  prize  them  as 
presents  from  my  old  friend  the  author,  os 
well  as  for  their  intrinsic  merits. 

44 1 believe  you  need  no  assurances  of  my 
attachment  to  domestic  enjoyments.  I an- 
ticipate great  comfort  from  restoration  after 
so  long  a separation  from  my  wife  aiul  home. 
It  seems  to  me  that  I shall  prize  you  more 
than  ever.  One  never  knows  so  completely 
the  want  of  a good  thing  as  by  being  de- 
prived of  it. 

“The  failures  among  the  merchants  of 
New  York  are  very  serious.  I had  heard 
they  were  frequent,  but  had  learned  very 
few  of  their  names.  The  longer  we  live, 
the  more  reason  we  shall  have  to  distrust 
show,  glitter,  and  outward  appearances. 

44  Do  not  forget  that  you  have  in  Wash- 
ington city  a very  ardent  lover,  and  that  his 
name  is  S.  L.  M.” 


44  W ashthgton,  December  11, 1802. 

44  At  Mr.  Gallatin's  I saw  for  the  first  time 
the  celebrated  Thomas  Paine.  We  had  some 
conversation  before  dinner,  and  we  sat  side 
by  side  at  the  table.  He  has  a red  and  rug- 
ged face,  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  much 
hackneyed  in  the  service  of  the  world.  His 
eyes  are  black  and  lively,  his  noso  somewhat 
aquiline  and  pointing  downward.  It  corre- 
sponds in  color  with  the  fiery  appearance  of 
his  cheeks. 

44  This  extraordinary  man  contributed  ex- 
ceedingly to  entertain  the  company.  He  is 
fond  of  talking,  and  very  full  of  anecdote. 
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He  told  us  of  several  Indian  speeches  re- 
markable for  force  and  eloquence,  particu- 
larly one  at  a treaty  held  with  them  at  East 
Town,  when  Colonel  Sampson,  a chief  of  the 
Six  Nations,  scolded  the  restless  Delawares 
in  a high  tone,  and  concluded  his  address  to 
them  in  these  words : ‘ You  dogs,  if  you  do 
not  be  quiet,  I will  catch  you  by  the  hair  of 
the  head  and  throw  you  one  by  one  over  the 
Blue  Mountains.’ 

“Mr.  Paine  told  me  various  things  not  in 
print  concerning  the  American  Revolution 
while  he  was  secretary  to  the  Committee 
for  Foreign  Affairs  under  the  old  confedera- 
tion of  the  States.  His  memory  is  uncom- 
monly good,  and  he  discourses  of  the  trans- 
actions of  those  days  as  readily  and  to  all 
appearance  as  correctly  as  if  they  were  not 
a fortnight  old.  Mr.  Gallatin  has  even  con- 
sulted this  magazine  of  memory  relative  to 
au  almost  forgotten  piece  of  money  negotia- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  France, 
lately  renewed  by  M.  Talleyrand. 

“ Mr.  Paine  has  been  a writer  of  verses, 
and  he  recited  with  considerable  emphasis 
and  eloquence  a satirical  poem  he  wrote 
during  the  Revolution  against  Mr.  Gouver- 
neur  Morris,  the  present  New  York  Sen- 
ator. There  was  a good  sharo  of  fancy  in 
it,  and  the  versification  was  pretty  even. 
You  would  havo  been  pleased  to  hear  this 
old  school-boy  speak  his  piece.  Mr.  Paine 
is  said  to  be  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
song  in  praise  of  General  Wolfe,  whose  death 
was  bewailed  by  Britannia.  I suppose  you 
know  the  song;  there  is  a large  share  of 
poetic  lire  in  it.” 


“Ik  Tine  Capitol, 
Washington,  January  38,  1808. 

“Yesterday  there  was  an  application  of 
quite  delicate  nature  made  to  Congress. 
Colonel  David  Humphreys  had  been,  daring 
the  administration  of  General  Washington 
and  John  Adams,  minister  plenipotentiary 
from  the  United  States  to  the  court  of  Spain. 
He  married  a wife  abroad;  I believe  in  Lis- 
bon. Since  Jefferson’s  election  be  has  been 
recalled  from  Madrid,  and  Mr.  Charles  Pinck- 
ney, of  South  Carolina,  sent  in  his  stead.  On 
coming  away  their  Catholic  Majesties  were 
disposed  to  make  certaiu  presents  to  Colonel 
Humphreys  as  tokens  of  approbation  on 
porting.  These  tokens  of  Castilian  bounty 
and  munificence  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  accept,  as  the  Constitution  provides  ex- 
pressly that  they  shall  not  be  received  by 
the  donee  without  tho  permission  of  Con- 
gress. They  consequently  w ere  not  sent  at 
that  time.  However,  since  Colonel  Hum- 
phreys and  his  lady  returned  to  America,  a 
box  of  jewels  has  been  received  by  Mrs. 
Humphreys.  There  was  no  letter  or  other 
written  explanation  of  what  they  were  nor 
whence  they  came.  Both  she  and  her  hus- 
band, however,  perfectly  understand  that 


they  came  from  the  Queen  of  Spain  as  an  ex- 
pression of  her  good-will  to  Mrs.  Humphreys, 
her  Majesty  having  thought  that  although 
the  Constitution  forbade  the  acceptance  of 
presents  from  kings  by  our  ministers , it  did 
not  forbid  the  receiving  of  them  from  queens 
by  their  tvires.  Colonel  Humphreys,  after 
opening  the  box,  and  knowing  whence  it 
came,  Bent  it  and  its  contents  to  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son. The  President  sent  it  back  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  through  whose  hands  he 
had  received  it.  Mr.  Madison,  Secretary  of 
State,  has  offered  the  box  and  its  contents 
to  Colonel  Humphreys,  who  refuses  to  take 
them  until  permitted  by  Congress.  There 
they  are  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Madison,  and 
there  likely  to  bo  until  Congress  directs 
something  about  the  precious  things.  In 
this  dilemma,  Colonel  Humphreys  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives about  the  matter.  Mr.  Macon, 
the  Speaker,  read  it  to  the  House,  and  Mr. 
Mitchill  made  a speech  about  the  communi- 
cation, and  moved  a reference  to  a select 
committee.  The  motion  was  debated,  and 
after  some  timo  agreed  to,  so  that  now  three 
members  of  Congress  are  considering  wheth- 
er this  royal  present  shall  be  given  to  Mrs, 
Humphreys,  be  forfeited  to  the  national 
Treasury,  or  be  remitted  to  the  Queen  of 
Spain.  Think  of  that!  A very  important 
comical  sort  of  a story,  is  it  not  f 

“ Your  interpretation  of  the  calls  of  gen- 
tlemen to  see  me  on  the  presumption  that  I 
had  got  home  is  so  pointed,  so  inviting,  so 
tenderly  reproachful,  that  I am  almost 
tempted  to  run  away  without  leave  and 
dash  through  the  mud  to  Manhattan.  I do 
want  to  see  you,  and  nothing  but  imperious 
duty  keeps  me  here.  The  gloves  came  safe. 
When  my  friends  saw  them  they  marvelled 
at  the  attention  of  my  wife.  They  aro  of 
white  silk,  and  I consider  them  emblemat- 
ical of  what  every  man,  and  more  particu- 
larly every  public  man,  ought  to  keep,  thaf 
is,  clean  hands;  by  which  I mean  not  only 
hands  rendered  pure  by  the  oleates  of  alka- 
lies, but  hands  unsullied  with  public  spoil 
and  treasure.” 


“ Wabdinoton,  November  8,  ISOS. 

. “ The  horse-races  for  the  season  have  be- 
gun this  day  within  the  Territory  of  Colum- 
bia, and  I have  been  on  the  turf  to  behold 
this  great  and  fashionable  exhibition.  The 
ground  on  w'hich  the  coursers  try  their  speed 
is  about  four  miles  from  the  Capitol  Hill. 
For  several  weeks  this  time  has  been  antici- 
pated with  great  expectation.  People  from 
far  and  near  throng  to  behold  the  spectacle. 
Particularly  from  tho  adjacent  States  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland  a multitude  of  spec- 
tators wore  assembled.  The  races,  though 
beginning  to-day  (Tuesday),  are  to  continue 
until  Saturday. 

“ So  keen  was  the  relish  for  the  sport  that 
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there  was  a serious  wish  of  a number  of  the 
members  to  adjourn  Congress  for  a few  days. 
Having  worked  so  faithfully  on  the  Louisi- 
ana business,  they  said  it  was  high  time  to 
rest  a little.  The  Senate  actually  did  ad- 
journ for  three  days,  not  on  account  of  the 
races,  you  will  observe,  but  merely  to  admit 
a mason  to  plaster  the  ceiling  of  their  cham- 
ber, which  had  fallen  down  a few  days  be- 
fore. The  House  of  Representatives  met 
and  adjourned;  but  you  must  not  suppose 
this  was  done  to  allow  the  honorable  gen- 
tlemen to  show  themselves  on  the  race- 
ground  : you  are  rather  to  imagine  that  no 
business  w*as  in  a due  state  of  preparation 
to  be  acted  upon.  And  so  there  being  noth- 
ing to  do,  these  gentlemen  went  to  the  place 
where  the  entertainment  was  to  be  held,  to 
wile  away  the  morning  and  enjoy  a few 
hours’  pastime 

44  My  morning’s  work  having  been  dis- 
patched, I went  to  the  place  of  rendezvous. 
General  Bailey,  Judge  Verplanck,  and  Mr. 
Hausbrouck  rode  in  the  coach  with  me. 
Not  only  the  gentle  and  the  simple  were 
there,  but  almost  all  the  great  folks,  includ- 
ing officers  of  government.  There  were  a 
great  number  of  ladies,  who  mostly  sat  in 
the  carriages  which  brought  them.  Several 
of  the  reverend  clergy,  too,  were  at  this  ex- 
hibition of  the  speed  of  horses 

44  The  sport  being  over,  the  great  men  and 
the  pretty  women  and  the  sporting  jockeys 
and  the  reverend  sirs  and  many  of  the  little 
folks  quitted  the  field.  Among  the  rest  one 
gentleman  who  has  a wife  in  New  York  went 
to  his  lodgings,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  eaten 
his  dinner  took  his  pen  in  hand  and  wrote 
her  an  account  of  the  whole  day’s  proceed- 
ings.” 


•'  WA8nn«aTON,  December  IS,  1808. 

44  I beg  leave  to  introduce  to  your  ac- 
quaintance a native  of  Maryland  of  the 
name  of  Mitchella.  He  is  a namesake  of 
ours,  and  though  you  have  heard  of  him  be- 
fore, I do  not  remember  that  you  ever  saw 
him,  or  a single  individual  of  the  family  to 
which  he  belongs.  He  will  not  make  you 
bows,  nor  entertain  you  with  speeches.  He 
is  stiff  and  inflexible,  and  his  taciturnity  is 
insuperable.  As  you  will  not  be  able  to  get 
any  information  from  him  either  concerning 
himself  or  me  or  any  thing  else,  I must,  in 
introducing  him  to  you,  give  you  his  history 
and  character. 

44  The  Mitchells  of  his  family  do  not  belong 
to  the  human  species,  nor  even  to  the  animal 
part  of  creat  ion.  They  are  members  of  the 
vegetable  department  of  nature.  They  min- 
gle not  in  the  noise  and  bustle  of  men,  but 
pursue  the  means  of  subsistence  which  na- 
ture has  afforded  them,  and  enjoy  the  inno- 
cent loves  of  which  their  constitutions  are 
susceptible,  in  their  own  quiet  way. 

44  To  be  plaiu  with  you,  my  dear  Kate,  this 


specimen  of  the  Mitchella  repene  was  gather- 
ed in  the  city  of  Washington  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Cutler,  the  Massachusetts  botanist.  He 
presented  it  to  me  as  the  plant  bearing  our 
family  name,  and  that  your  curiosity  may 
bo  gratified  by  seeing  how  tho  Mitchella 
looks,  I inclose  it  to  your  ladyship.  It 
grows  in  moist  places,  has  a tetrandrous 
flower,  and  is  an  evergreen.  It  is  a kind  of 
vine,  and  creeps  along  the  ground.  Botan- 
ists consider  it  an  honor  of  the  highest  kind 
to  be  immortalized  by  having  their  names 
given  to  plants.  These,  whenever  they  are 
mentioned,  revive  the  name  of  tho  botanist 
whom  it  is  their  lot  to  honor,  and  as  long  as 
they  shall  continue  to  grow,  and  the  science 
to  last,  so  long  will  the  name  of  these  indi- 
viduals be  perpetuated.  This  plant  was 
named  by  Linnl  in  honor  of  John  Mitchell, 
of  Virginia,  who  had  labored  effectually  in 
tho  cause  of  botanical  science.  Professor 
Wildenow,  of  Berlin,  wrote  to  me  about 
eighteen  months  ago  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  name  a new  plant  after  your  hus- 
band, but  he  was  prevented  by  findiug  that 
the  name  had  been  bestowed  already.  The 
Mitchella  is  said  to  possess  wholesome  and 
medicinal  qualities  of  the  astringent  kind.” 


u Washington,  December  21,  1803. 

“A  few  posts  ago  there  came  hither  from 
New  York  a pamphlet  in  vindication  of  Mr. 
Burr,  the  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  The  attacks  which  have  been  made 
upon  him  during  the  last  twelvemonth  by 
his  political  adversaries  have  at  length  pro- 
voked somebody  on  his  side  to  attempt  a 
defense.  In  doing  this  the  writer  investi- 
gates tho  causes  of  the  confederacy  against 
him,  and  delineates  the  characters  of  tho 
principal  persons  who  compose  it.  Some  of 
the  considerable  men  in  Now  York  in  the 
civil  and  religious  walks  of  life  are  libelled 
in  the  most  violent  and  acrimonious  terms. 
No  regard  is  shown  to  the  delicacy  or  sen- 
sibility of  those  who  are  noticed  in  tho 
piece.  They  are  flagellated  without  mercy, 
and  scourged  with  a whip  of  scorpions.  The 
person  who  wrote  it  certainly  carries  a bet- 
ter pen  than  commonly  falls  to  the  lot  of 
pamphleteers.  The  composition,  in  a liter- 
ary point  of  view,  is  considerably  above  the 
level  of  mediocrity.  I am  quite  at  a loss 
to  guess  the  author.  The  publication  makes 
no  small  conversation  at  Washington,  and 
I am  informed  the  same  is  the  case  in  New 
York.  Much  of  tho  matter  of  the  pamphlet 
relates  to  scenes  in  which  I was  an  actor 
wi  th  the  heroes  of  the  performance.  I there- 
fore read  it  with  the  more  interest.  Aud 
this  interest  is  the  more  remarkable  as  I 
have  not  been  implicated  at  all  in  the  squab- 
ble. It  might  seem  that,  situated  as  I have 
been,  I could  scarcely  have  avoided  being 
singed  at  least  by  the  tails  of  the  comets. 
But  hitherto  I have  had  a singular  escape. 
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I observe  there  is  an  allusion  of  no  very- 

pleasant  kind  to  Mrs. ; so  that  yon  are 

not  the  only  lady  that  has  been  brought 
into  print  on  account  of  her  husband  this 
winter.  Every  one  is  anxious  to  know  what 
effect  this  bold  and  extraordinary  perform- 
ance will  produce,  and  whether  silence,  law- 
suits, or  duels  are  to  grow  out  of  it.  Lam- 
entable is  it  that  all  the  characters  villified 
in  it  are  Republican . I think  such  tokens 
of  schism  and  rupture  must  give  great  pleas- 
ure to  the  Federalists . And  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected they  will  foment  it  by  all  the  means 
in  their  power.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  pamphlet  is  intended  to  work  an  effect 
upon  the  ensuing  State  and  national  elec- 
tions. The  Vice-President  is  giving  very 
pretty  dinners  here.  On  Sunday  I dined 
with  him,  and  Mr.  Armstrong,  who  is  vil- 
lainously abused  iu  the  pamphlet,  was  one 
of  his  guests.” 


“ Georgetown,  November  26, 1804. 

“ On  Friday,  November  23,  I resigned  my 
seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  This  I 
-was  enabled  to  do  from  having  received  from 
Albany  my  commission  from  the  Legislature 
of  New  York  to  act  as  a Senator.  Accord- 
ingly, I wrote  a letter  of  resignation  to  Mr. 
Macon,  the  Speaker,  which  was  read  to  the 
House,  and  account  thereof  ordered  to  be 
transmitted  to  Morgan  Lewis,  Esq.,  Govern- 
or of  the  State,  that  he  may  issue  his  procla- 
mation for  choosing  my  successor  in  the  dis- 
trict consisting  of  the  counties  of  Kings, 
Richmond,  aud  the  city  and  county  of  New 
York.  I feel  no  small  regret  on  separating 
from  a body  of  constituents  who  have  so 
often  given  me  proofs  of  their  confidence. 
But  it  is  not  a total  separation  from  them, 
for  I still  represent  them  in  a body  where  my 
vote  is  greatly  more  ponderous;  for  while 
iu  the  House  of  Representatives  it  -was  only 
one-seventeenth  of  the  weight  of  the  State, 
it  is  now,  when  shared  with  General  Smith, 
my  colleague,  increased  to  one -half.  My 
credentials  having  been  read  in  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Otis,  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Burr,  the  Pres- 
ident, invited  mo  to  advance  and  take  the 
oath  prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  Hav- 
ing been  thus  qualified  into  office,  I retired 
to, one  of  the  scarlet  chairs  lined  with  mo- 
rocco leather,  and  took  my  seat  among  the 
Senators  as  a member  of  the  Supreme  Exec- 
utive Council.” 


“ Georgetown,  November  80, 1804. 

“There  is  a curious  and  extraordinary 
proceeding  among  the  Senators  which  I 
ought  to  record.  A bill,  you  know',  has  been 
found  in  Bergen  County,  New  Jersey,  against 
the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
Colonel  Burr,  for  the  murder  of  Alexander 
Hamilton.  The  aspect  of  this  homicide  is 
very  serious,  insomuch  that  it  is  apprehend- 
ed the  accused  may  be  demanded  by  the 


Governor  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Bloomfield,  as 
a fugitive  from  justice.  Mr.  Burr  is  now 
attending  the  session  of  Congress,  and  sits 
daily  iu  the  Senate  as  the  constitutional 
presiding  officer  of  that  body.  The  pro- 
ceedings had  at  New  York  in  consequeuce 
of  the  duel  are  deemed  by  a number  of  the 
Senators  to  be  harsh  and  unprecedented; 
they  conceive  the  treatment  of  the  survivor 
to  savor  very  much  of  persecution  and  in-* 
tolerance.  They  believe  it  very  unfair  and 
partial  to  make  him  the  victim  of  justice, 
w'hile  several  other  persons  who  have  killed 
their  opponents  in  duels  at  Hoboken  are 
suffered  to  go  at  large  without  molestation. 
Under  these  impressions  an  address  has 
been  drawn  up  to  Governor  Bloomfield  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  him  to  quash  or 
suspend  the  proceedings  against  the  Vice- 
President.  It  was  presented  to  me  for  my 
signature,  but  I declined  subscribing  my 
name  or  having  any  thing  to  do  with  it. 
This  refusal  required  some  resolution,  for  I 
was  warmly  beset,  and  by  Republican  influ- 
ence too,  to  become  an  applicant  in  favor 
of  Colonel  Burr.  I conceived,  how  ever,  that 
as  I had  hitherto  kept  clear  of  the  quarrels 
which  had  raged  among  my  political  ac- 
quaintances, it  would  be  better  for  me  to 
persist  in  doing  so.  And  I believed  that  my 
first  act  as  a Seuator  ought  to  be  something 
more  to  the  purpose  for  which  I was  ap- 
pointed than  this.  But  Messrs.  Giles,  Sum- 
ter, Wright,  and  others  have  put  their  names 
to  it.” 


“ Georgetown,  December  8, 1801 

“HI  write  very  often  to  you,  you  will 
clearly  infer  that  I often  think  about  you, 
aud  if  I write  long  letters,  that  I love  to 
dwell  upon  you  os  the  subject  of  my  thoughts. 
You  must  remember,  too,  that  you  are  one 
of  my  constituents,  and  that  I am  in  some 
degree  responsible  to  you  for  my  public 
conduct.  In  the  theory  of  our  Constitu- 
tion women  are  calculated  as  political  be- 
ings. They  are  numbered  in  the  census  of 
the  inhabitants  to  make  up  the  amount  of 
population,  and  the  Representatives  are 
apportioned  among  the  people  according  to 
their  numbers,  reckoning,  the  females  as 
well  as  tho  males.  Though,  therefore,  wom- 
en do  not  vote,  they  are  nevertheless  repre- 
sented in  the  national  government  to  their 
full  amount. 

“ This  ordinary  share  of  political  influence 
is  possessed  by  all  women.  But  your  situa- 
tion is  widely  different.  You  formerly  had 
a Representative  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  yourself,  aud  latterly  (oh,  the  na- 
ture of  woman  !)  you  have  actually  become 
possessed  of  a Senatorial  vote  which  is  half 
the  weight  of  the  commonwealth  in  the 
other  branch  of  Congress.  Considering  yon 
thus  as  one  among  the  sovereign  people,  I 
have  thought  it  proper  from  time  to  time 
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to  give  you  an  account  of  my  behavior, 
hoping  thereby  to  keep  you  in  a good  hu- 
mor and  to  conciliate  and  perpetuate  your 
favorable  opinion.  Hitherto  in  the  course 
of  my  correspondence  I have  always  re- 
ferred to  our  social  and  conjugal  relation. 
I now  write  to  you  in  [your]  sovereign  and 
political  capacity,  and  pay  you  therein  tho 
homage  of  my  dutiful  respects. 

“ On  Friday  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  seven  in 
number,  exhibited  their  articles  of  im- 
peachment at  full  length  and  in  due  form 
against  Samuel  Chase,  one  of  the  associate 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 
This  is  a great  accusation ; it  excites  much 
curiosity  and  feeling  hereabout,  and  on  this 
very  important  trial  it  has  become  my  lot 
to  sit  as  one  of  the  judges.” 


41  WAflurwGTox,  February  14,  1805. 

“Congress  was  engaged  in  a task  yester- 
day which  occurs  but  once  in  four  years. 
This  was  in  counting  the  votes  from  the 
Electoral  Colleges  in  the  several  States  for 
President  and  Vice-President  during  the 
four  years  following  the  3d  of  March  next. 
The  direction  of  the  law  is  that  the  votes 
taken  in  each  of  the  seventeen  States  shall 
be  sent  to  the  seat  of  government  under 
seal,  and  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate.  Accordingly,  the  different  parcels 
had  been  forwarded  to  Mr.  Burr,  who,  being 
Vice-President,  is  by  the  Constitution  also 
President  of  the  Senate.  The  day  having 
arrived  for  examining  the  returns,  the  Sen- 
ate sent  a message  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives notifying  them  to  attend  in  the 
Senate  - chamber  upon  the  occasion.  This 
having  been  done,  the  House  appointed  two 
tellers  and  the  Senate  one.  Both  branches 
of  Congress  met  at  noon,  and  the  tellers  be- 
ing seated  at  a table  in  the  midst,  Mr.  Burr 
broke  the  seals  of  the  parcels  one  by  one, 
and  handed  them  to  the  tellers.  It  ap- 
peared on  counting  that  Mr.  Jefferson  is 
re-elected,  and  Mr.  Clinton  is  chosen  Vice- 
President  for  the  BAme  term.  I think  Col- 
onel Burr  had  a painful  duty  to  perform. 
He  had  been  the  receiver  of  the  votes  which 
made  no  mention  of  him  for  either  of  the 
great  offices  he  had  been  looking  to ; he  now 
opened  the  parcels  containing  them,  and 
handed  them  to  the  tellers  ; he  received  from 
the  tellers  the  result  of  the  election  ; and 
finally  he  proclaimed  Jefferson  and  Clinton 
duly  chosen  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States.  And,  hard  and  trying 
as  such  a task  must  have  been  to  a man  of 
his  keen  sensibility,  and  to  one  who  feels 
that  the  most  outrageous  wrongs  have  been 
done  him,  he  really  acted  his  part  with  so 
much  regularity  and  composure  that  yon 
would  not  have  seen  the  least  deviation  from 
his  common  manner,  or  heard  the  smallest 


departure  from  his  usual  tone,  if  you  had 
been  a witness  of  the  whole  transaction. 
He  has  been  some  years  disciplined  in  the 
school  of  adversity,  and  really  has  learned 
to  behave  like  a stoic.  All  the  difference 
I discerned  was  that  he  appeared  rather 
more  carefully  dressed  than  usual.  Ho  will 
soon  be  out  of  office,  and  two  prosecutions 
for  his  duel  with  Hamilton  threaten  him 
with  trouble,  one  in  New  Jersey  and  the 
other  in  Now  York.” 


41  Washixotox,  March  1, 1805. 

“ This  day  at  noon  the  Senate  met  in  their 
judicial  capacity  to  give  judgment  on  the 
case  of  Samuel  Chase,  one  of  the  justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  late- 
ly tried  on  an  impeachment.  He  was  found 
not  guilty , the  votes  of  the  Senators  who  find 
him  guilty  beiug  a constitutional  minority, 
and  the  rest  pronouncing  him  not  gnilty. 
Two-thirds  being  necessary  to  convict  a 
'judge  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  the 
accused  is  acquitted  of  the  whole  eight  arti- 
cles and  all  the  charges  therein  contained. 

“ Thus  this  tedious  and  important  trial  is 
brought  to  on  end.  All  this  mighty  effort 
has  ended  in  nothing.  On  this  occasion 
myself  and  my  colleague  Smith  acted  with 
the  Federalists.  But  wo  did  so  on  full  con- 
viction that  the  evidence,  our  oaths,  the 
Constitution,  and  our  consciences  required 
us  to  act  as  we  have  done.  I suppose  we 
shall  be  libelled  and  abused  at  a great  rate 
for  our  judgment  given  this  day.”* 


44  Sen atb-Cii ambicr,  March  2, 1805. 

“I  am  here  in  a situation  full  of  remark- 
able events.  Yesterday  tho  Senate  passed 
judgment  on  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  as  I wrote  you. 

“This  day  I have  witnessed  one  of  the 
most  affecting  scenes  of  my  life.  Colonel 
Burr,  whose  situation  and  misfortunes  yon 
well  know,  after  having  presided  in  the  Sen- 
ate during  almost  the  whole  session,  came 
in,  as  is  customary,  and  took  the  chair  to- 
day. He  went  on  with  the  public  business 
as  usual  until  about  two  o'clock.  Then,  the 
Senate- chamber  happening  to  be  cleared 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  some  matters 
of  an  executive  nature,  he  rose  from  the 
chair,  and  very  unexpectedly  pronounced 
to  the  Senate  his  farewell  address.  He  did 
not  speak  to  them,  perhaps,  longer  than 
twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  but  he  did 
it  with  so  much  tenderness,  knowledge,  and 
concern  that  it  wrought  upon  the  sympathy 
of  the  Senators  in  a very  uncommon  man- 
ner. Every  gentleman  was  silent,  not  a 
whisper  was  heard,  and  the  deepest  concern 
was  manifested.  When  Mr.  Burr  had  con- 


* Among  Dr.  Mitchill’s  papers  were  found  his  notes 
of  evidence  and  proceedings  during  this  trial,  amount- 
ing to  forty  folio  pages,  in  his  own  handwriting.  Ou 
these  his  judgment  and  vote  were  determined. 
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eluded  he  descended  from  the  chair,  and  in  a 
dignified  manner  walked  to  the  door,  which 
resounded  as  he  with  some  force  shut  it  after 
him.  On  this  the  firmness  and  resolution 
of  many  of  the  Senators  gave  way,  and  they 
burst  into  tears.  There  was  a solemn  and 
silent  weeping  for  perhaps  five  minutes. 

“For  my  own  part,  I never  experienced 
any  thing  of  the  kind  so  affecting  as  this 
parting  scene  of  the  Vice-President  from  the 
Senate  in  which  ho  had  sat  six  years  as  a 
Senator  and  four  years  as  presiding  officer. 
My  colleague,  General  Smith,  stout  and 
manly  as  he  is,  wept  as  profusely  as  I did. 
He  laid  his  head  upon  his  table  and  did  not 
recover  from  his  emotion  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour  or  more.  And  for  myself,  though  it  is 
more  than  three  hours  since  Burr  went 
away,  I have  scarcely  recovered  my  habitu- 
al calmness.  Several  gentlemen  came  up  to 
mo  to  talk  about  this  extraordinary  scene, 
but  I was  obliged  to  turn  away  and  decline 
all  conversation. 

“I  have  just  received  a billet  from  him 
and  have  written  an  answer  to  it.  He  is  a 
most  uncommon  man,  and  I regret  more 
deeply  than  ever  the  sad  series  of  events 
which  removed  him  from  public  usefulness 
and  confidence.  The  Senate  passed  a bill 
to  give  him  the  privilege  of  franking  letters 
and  parcels  during  life,  but  the  House  of 
Representatives  refused  their  assent.  The 
Senate  has  also  passed  him  unanimously  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  the  ability,  impartiality, 
and  dignity  with  which  ho  has  presided  in 
that  body.  Burr  is  one  of  the  best  officers 
that  ever  presided  over  a deliberative  as- 
sembly. Where  he  is  going  or  how  he  is  to 
get  through  with  his  difficulties  I know  not. 

“ It  was  not  my  intention  to  have  writ- 
ten to  you  to  - day,  but  the  occurrence  of 
this  remarkable  event  determined  me  to 
give  you  an  account  of  it  while  the  transac- 
tion was  fresh  and  the  impression  warm.” 


“ Washington,  January  29, 180ft.  ' 

“I  have  been  much  engaged  in  my  Sen- 
atorial employment  of  late.  Yesterday  I 
made  to  the  Senate  a report  in  favor  of  ad- 
ditional fortifications  at  New  York.  It  is 
highly  desirable  to  gnard  more  effectually 
against  the  attacks  of  an  enemy.  And  I 
hope  Congress  may  be  incliued  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  further  protection  of  our  city 
and  harbor.  I am  laboring  the  point  zeal- 
ously, and  if  the  attempt  fails,  the  fault 
shall  not  be  mine. 

“ The  Marquis  Trugo,  the  Spanish  minis- 
ter, has  lately  published  a most  outrageous 
libel  on  Thomas  Jefferson,  purporting  that 
in  his  Message  to  both  Houses  of  Congress 
on  December  3, 1805,  the  President  uttered 
misrepresentations  and  falsehoods!  This 
foreign  agent  has  been  ordered  away  from 
the  seat  of  government ; but  he  refuses  to 
go,  and  defies  the  whole  authority  of  the 


administration  to  compel  him.  He  is  un- 
derstood to  be  as  busily  employed  as  pos- 
sible fomenting  opposition  to  our  proceed- 
ings, and  stirring  up  all  the  strife  he  can. 
No  decisive  steps  have  as  yet  been  taken 
about  him.  As  he  is  a minister  from  a for- 
eign power,  and  by  the  law  of  nations  is 
inviolate  in  his  person,  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
cide what  ought  to  be  done  with  him.  Per- 
haps public  opinion  will  be  left  to  itself  on 
the  occasiou.  He  called  on  me  a few  days 
ago,  but  I have  not  yet  returned  the  visit. 
I believe,  as  matters  now  are,  it  is  better  that 
I should  not.  Yet  I understand  that  many 
members  of  Congress  are  very  sociable  with 
him,  and  ho  boasts  that  he  knows  all  the  se- 
crets of  their  debates  tcith  closed  doors.” 


“ Washington,  January  T,  180T. 

“ I have  just  written  a note  inviting  Cap- 
tain Lewis  to  dine  with  me  on  Saturday. 
In  a late  conversation  I had  with  him  he 
gave  me  a description  of  the  burning  plains 
up  the  Missouri.  In  the  Old  World  they 
have  burning  mountains,  and  so  they  have 
in  South  America.  But  in  North  America 
there  are  burning  strata  of  coal  underlying  the 
plains,  which  produce  such  intense  heat  as 
to  form  lava,  slag,  and  pumice-stoue  by  the 
same  process  that  forms  those  volcanic  sub- 
stances in  the  burning  mountains  of  other 
countries.  The  piece  of  Missouri  pumice  in 
your  collection  is  from  one  of  these  burning 
plains.  On  the  Indian  map  upon  the  bison 
skin  which  you  heard  of  here,  I saw  the 
burning  plains  marked,  but  I never  under- 
stood their  meaning  until  now.  You  see 
now  that  the  minerals  called  volcanic  are 
not  necessarily  the  production  of  volcanoes, 
but  of  plains  burning  under-ground.  Such 
ore  the  curious  processes  of  Nature,  and  so 
wonderfully  diversified  are  her  works! 

“ The  news  from  the  Westward  is  by  no 
means  agreeable.  Burr  is  gone  to  Nash- 
ville with  post-notes  from  the  Bank  of  Ken- 
tucky to  the  amount  of  $20,000,  and  is  chan- 
ging them  away  for  boats  and  provisions.  I 
have  been  told,  from  an  indubitable  souroe, 
that  the  Executive  possesses  one  of  his  let- 
ters in  cipher,  and  also  the  key  by  which  it 
is  deciphered.  It  was  written  to  a person 
in  New  Orleans,  and  contaius  the  following 
language : ‘I  am  now  on  the  west  side  of  the 
mountains,  and  shall  probably  never  cross  them 
again . But  l comfort  myself  that  I have  tcith 
me  a large  portion  of  the  best  blood  and  the  best 
spirits  in  Ametuca.’  Wilkinson  stands  firm 
on  the  side  of  the  national  administration. 
There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  British 
have  a helping  hand  in  this  disorganizing 
project.  This  information  I give  for  confi- 
dential and  select  use,  as  a part  of  it  is  very 
little  known  even  in  Washington.  I can 
not,  however,  persuade  myself  that  all  their 
machinations  can  effect  any  thing  like  a 
successful  insurrection  or  rebellion.  What- 
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ever  the  meaning  may  be,  in  Kentucky  Burr 
has  been  greatly  caressed." 


“ Washington,  January  16, 190T. 

“Our  information  concerning  the  Western 
commotions  amounts  to  this:  Burr’s  men 
and  boats  were  collecting  on  the  waters  of 
the  Ohio  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Ohio.  He  himself  went  to  Nash- 
ville to  gather  more  auxiliaries,  and  to  meet 
his  party  by  proceeding  down  the  Cumber- 
land River  and  joining  them  at  its  junction 
with  the  Ohio.  But  the  Western  people 
have  taken  the  alarm  and  come  out  in  favor 
of  government.  Ohio  took  vigorous  meas- 
ures against  the  insurgents  in  the  first  in- 
stance ; this  has  been  followed  by  steps 
equally  spirited  in  Kentucky — in  both  States 
by  legislative  acts.  If  they  should  still  out- 
strip their  pursuers,  the  naval  force  of  the 
nation  will  meet  them  to  the  northward  of 
Natchez,  under  Commodore  Shaw,  who  com- 
mands the  Mississippi  there.  The  people 
of  the  Mississippi  Territory  are  roused,  and 
at  New  Orleans  they  are  in  arms  to  resist 
the  invaders.  I think,  therefore,  Burr  will 
be  disappointed  in  his  main  object.  By 
what  means  he  will  get  out  of  the  scrape  I 
do  not  know ; but  he  is  full  of  cunning  and 
subterfuge,  and  will  reserve  for  himself  a 
hole  to  creep  out  at.  He  relied  much  upon 
gaining  over  to  his  side  General  Wilkinson, 
the  connnauder-in-chief  of  our  army,  and 
offered  him,  among  other  things,  by  a spy 
sent  to  tempt  him,  a sum  of  $100,000.  But 
Wilkinson,  after  acting  the  part  of  a politic 
man  for  a while  with  this  emissary,  and  get- 
ting from  him  all  the  information  he  could 
about  Burr’s  designs,  forwarded  all  the  in- 
format iou  to  the  President,  like  a faithful 
officer,  and  has  probably  before  this  time 
arrested  Master  S .” 


44  Washington,  January  23, 1907. 

“ To-day  or  to-moraow  a communication  is 
expected  from  the  President  on  the  Western 
commotions.  It  will  be  from  Mr.  Jefferson’s 
own  hand.  What  a curious  subject  for  re- 
flection, that  Jefferson  should  be  engaged  in 
writing  memoirs  of  Burr  to  bo  inscribed  to 
the  House  of  Representatives!  I believe 
this  conspiracy  is  fully  detected  and  frus- 
trated. By  a letter  which  I saw  yesterday 
from  Nashville,  Burr  is  stated  to  have  left 
that  place  on  the  26th  of  December,  and  to 
have  proceeded  down  the  Cumberland  River 
toward  the  Ohio  in  a boat  with  a very  small 
number  of  individuals. 

u One  of  my  letters  received  last  evening 
'informs  me  of  the  late  duel  in  New  York  be- 
tween Captain  Thompson,  the  Harbor-Mas- 
ter, and  Mr.  Coleman,  editor  of  the  Evening 
Poet.  One  of  the  party  is  said  to  be  mortal- 
ly wounded.  I should  think  the  survivor 
would  have  a serious  account  to  settle  with 
the  violated  laws  of  his  country." 


14  Washington,  January  29, 1807. 

“Last  evening  I went  to  the  dancing  as- 
sembly, which  I have  not  attended  before 
during  this  season.  There  was  nothing  very 
remarkable,  no  display  beyond  what  is  com- 
mon here.  The  most  distinguished  persons 
I saw  at  the  assembly  were  Mr.  Rose,  the 
new  British  envoy,  and  his  secretary  of  le- 
gation, Mr.  Mansfield.  With  the  former  I 
had  a long  conversation,  and  found  him  a 
man  of  agreeable  manners.  He  told  me  he 
had  been  thirteen  years  in  Parliament,  and 
had  travelled  much  in  Europe.  I should 
think  him  a man  who  mingles  habits  of 
business  with  the  habits  of  society.  When  I 
told  him  that  I hoped  he  would  conduct  the 
negotiation  in  such  a way  as  to  preserve 
peace  between  our  nation  and  his,  ho  pleas- 
antly replied  that  he  had  not  .made  a voy- 
age of  three  thousand  miles  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  war.  This,  however,  has  not 
lessened  my  apprehensions." 


14  Washington,  February  IS,  1807. 

“ Thero  is  a piece  of  information  which  I 
onght  to  give  you  as  connected  with  the 
Western  conspiracy,  to  which  Now  York  lias 
furnished  so  many  auxiliaries.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  facts  and  circumstances  at- 
testing Burr’s  profligacy  and  guilt,  a person 
named  Wood  has  made  his  appearance  at 
Washington  since  the  beginning  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  has  commenced  the  publication  of 
a newspaper  here,  under  the  very  eye  of 
government,  expressly  in  his  favor.  It  is 
intended  to  demonstrate  the  purity  of  his 
character,  the  innocence  of  his  conduct,  and 
the  patriotism  of  his  soul.  A wonderful 
task!  like  washing  the  Ethiopian  white. 
The  paper  is  called  the  Atlantic  World , and 
three  numbers  have  already  appeared.  It  is 
issued  weekly,  and  is  doubtless  established 
by  Burr’s  moans.  The  conductor  has  come 
here  from  Kentucky  on  purpose  to  exculpate 
Burr  at  the  seat  of  government.  The  fellow 
is  well  known  in  New  York  as  having  been 
concerned  with  Burr  there  in  writing  his 
life,  and  in  having  published  a book  enti- 
tled The  History  of  Adams's  Administration . 
I was  applied  to  this  morning  by  his  agent 
to  subscribe  for  the  publication.  But,  as 
you  may  readily  suppose,  I declined  having 
my  name  on  the  list.  Only  think  of  the 
scrapes  into  which  Burr  is  brought  by  his 
cunning  and  duplicity,  and  to  what  extraor- 
dinary and  expensive  expedients  he  is  driven 
to  extricate  himself  from  them ! It  does  not 
seem  probable  that  this  vindication  will  con- 
tinue to  be  printed  longer  than  this  session 
of  Congress  continues." 


44  Washington,  November  28, 1807. 

“ Yesterday  I saw  at  church  in  the  new 
hall  many  of  the  great  folks  here,  and  had 
the  honor  of  escorting  Mrs.  Madison  through 
the  crowd  to  her  carriage.  She  inquired 
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kindly  after  you,  and  so  did  Mrs.  Cutt-s. 
Tlie  former  of  these  ladies  has  the  prospect 
of  being  Lady  President.  Mr.  Jefferson  is 
moving  away  his  things  gradually  to  Vir- 
ginia, with  the  intent  of  retiring  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term.  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr. 
Clinton  are  the  two  prominent  characters 
talked  of  to  succeed  him.  The  former  gives 
dinners  and  makes  generous  displays  to  the 
members.  The  latter  lives  snug  at  his  lodg- 
ings, and  keeps  aloof  from  such  captivating 
exhibitions.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  a 
wife  to  aid  his  pretensions.  The  Vice-Pres- 
ident has  nothing  of  female  succor  on  his 
side.  And  in  these  two  respects  Mr.  M.  is 
going  greatly  ahead  of  him.  Besides,  peo- 
ple object  to  Mr.  Clinton,  his  advanced  age, 
and  his  want  of  diplomatic  knowledge  and 
of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country. 
Notwithstanding  all  his  integrity,  worth, 
and  decision,  I do  not  at  present  see  how  we 
can  assure  his  election  to  the  Presidency. 
Read  this  to  Mr.  Miller.” 


“ Washington,  December  80, 1807. 

"I  am  more  than  usually  pleased  with 
your  letter  of  the  24th  inst.  It  is  so  well 
written  both  as  to  the  manner  and  matter 
of  it,  and  bears  such  evidences  of  an  affec- 
tionate heart  and  a cultivated  understand- 
ing, that  I feel  pride  mingled  with  satisfac- 
tion while  I read  it.  Your  account  of  the 
blacksmith’s  suicide,  of  the  charity  sermon 
preached  for  the  orphan  asylum,  and  of  the 
meteoric  stones  which  fell  to  the  earth  in 
Connecticut,  are  all  of  them  examples  of  ex- 
cellent composition. 

“Your  accouut  of  the  atmospheric  phe- 
nomenon arrived  in  a most  convenient  time. 
It  preceded  all  the  letters  to  the  Connecticut 
delegation,  and  even  outran  the  newspapers. 
It  was,  therefore,  the  great  authority  on 
•which  the  news  was  told,  and  has  been 
quoted  to  Senators,  Representatives,  and 
other  great  and  curious  personages.  They 
all  admire  the  method  aud  distinctness  of 
your  description,  and  consider  my  fair  cor- 
respondent os  one  of  the  first  of  letter- 
writers.  Two  days  after  tbo  town  had  been 
agitated  by  your  letter  a full  and  circum- 
stantial accouut  of  the  occurrences  reached 
me  from  Fairfield.  Two  gentlemen,  Messrs. 
Holley  aud  Bronson,  spent  a day  in  investi- 
gating the  facts.  Their  narrative  was  ac- 
companied with  a specimen  of  the  stone,  and 
the  whole  story  was  such  a verification  of 
yonrs  that  it  placed  the  information  con- 
tained in  your  letter  in  a very  advantageous 
point  of  view.  So  you  have  gained  great 
credit  by  your  intelligence.  The  specimen 
is  exceedingly  like  the  one  Mr.  Cabell  gave 
you  from  France. 

“ I request  you  will  tie  up  in  one  parcel 
all  the  books,  papers,  and  documents  which 
come  from  foreign  parts  during  my  absence 
from  home.  By  keeping  them  together,  it 


will  be  in  my  power  the  more  easily  to  ex- 
amine them  on  my  return. 

“ Mr.  Rose,  the  British  envoy  extraordi- 
nary, is  daily  expected  from  Norfolk.  In  a 
short  time  after  his  arrival  we  may  expect  a 
decision  of  the  question  of  4 peace  or  war.’ 
You  may  rest  ossnred  the  embargo  was  not 
laid  in  consequence  of  menaces  from  France. 
And  the  suppressed  letters  between  Arm- 
strong aud  Champagny  relate  merely  to  the 
determination  of  Bonaparte  to  execute  the 
blockading  decree  of  Berlin,  1806,  against 
the  British  Islands,  and  consequently  in- 
volves neutrals  trading  to  them.” 


44  Washington,  January  25, 1808. 

“On  Saturday  evening  there  was  held  a 
grand  caucus  of  the  Republican  members 
of  Congress  at  the  Capitol,  of  whom  about 
ninety  were  preseut.  Their  object  was  to 
nomiuate  a President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of  four 
years  from  March  4,  1809.  Almost  all  the 
votes  ran  in  favor  of  James  Madison  09  Pres- 
ident, and  about  an  equal  number  were  giv- 
ou  for  George  Clinton  as  Vice-President. 
This  proceeding  is  exceedingly  unwelcome 
to  our  venerable  friend  the  Vice-President, 
who  considers  himself  as  fully  entitled  to 
promotion  to  the  first  place  in  the  nation, 
instead  of  being  retained  in  the  second 
while  another  is  elevated  above  him.  I 
did  not  attend  the  caucus,  and  a greater 
part  of  the  New  York  delegation  staid  away. 
This,  however,  proceeded  in  me  more  from 
a feeling  of  personal  delicacy  than  from  any 
other  consideration.  I do  not  know'  what 
harm  I could  have  done,  either  to  him  or 
the  cause,  by  going.  But  apprehending 
from  the  temper  of  some  of  the  New-York- 
ers that  I should  be  blamed  for  having  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  business  at  this  time, 
I thought  it  prudent  to  stay  at  home.  At 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr. 
Clinton,  in  1804,  1 was  very  much  engaged, 
and  served  as  a committee-man  to  render 
the  election  sure. 

“ So,  as  I foretold  you  in  my  former  let- 
ters, Mrs.  Madison  has  a bright  prospect  of 
becoming  Lady  Presideutess,  and  of  being 
mi&tress  of  the  sumptuous  mansion  on  Pal- 
atine Hill  for  four  years.  Last  evening  I 
called  to  see  Governor  Clinton,  and  I am 
sensible  he  considers  himself  treated  with 
great  disrespect  and  cruelty  by  the  gentle- 
men of  his  own  party  who  acted  at  the 
caucus.  But  so  it  is,  and  it  may  be  ow- 
ing to  his  own  self-complacency  that  he 
has  been  unable  to  discern  what  was  as 
plain  as  daylight  to  every  body  else.  I 
told  him  frankly  he  was  the  man  of  my 
preference.  But  really  there  does  not  ap- 
pear the  remotest  probability  of  his  suc- 
cess as  President,  and  I like  Mr.  Madison 
too  well  to  come  forward  and  make  a noise 
about  it.” 
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“ Washington,  April  1,1808. 

“There  is  considerable  difficulty  among 
the  caucus  men  about  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Clinton  as  Vice-President  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Madison  as  President.  Mr.  C.  has 
published  a letter  in  which  he  declared  that 
he  had  never  been  consulted  by  those  gen- 
tlemen either  before  or  after  the  caucus. 
They  have  consequently  found  it  necessary 
to  send  a committee  of  their  body  to  com- 
municate with  him  on  the  subject.  This 
committee  called  upon  Mr. Clinton  two  days 
ago,  and,  as  I understand  (for  I was  not 
present),  received  from  him  a tart,  severe, 
and  puzzling  reply  to  the  message  they  de- 
livered. They  and  their  associates  are  as 
much  in  a quandary  as  ever  what  to  do 
with  their  nomination  of  him;  for  as  he 
has  not  declined  to  serve  his  country  when 
duly  called  upon,  he  may  be  considered  as 
much  a candidate  for  the  Presidency  under 
another  nomination  as  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency under  this  one  made  by  themselves. 
How  this  business  will  work,  time  only  will 
disclose.  It  is  an  awkward  affair  at  this 
time. 

“ Your  friend  Mrs.  Madison  is  shockingly 
and  unfeelingly  traduced  in  the  Virginia 
papers.  The  attack  grows  out  of  the  ap- 
proaching election,  in  which  her  husband 
is  so  prominent  a character. 

“ My  attention  and  time  have  been  occu- 
pied by  a piece  of  business  imposed  upon 
the  New  York  delegation  by  the  Legisla- 
ture at  Albany.  Van  Cortlandt,  Riker,  and 
I were  appointed  a committee  to  call  upon 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War. 
This  service  we  performed  this  morning. 
The  object  was  the  defense  of  our  city  and 
the  protection  of  our  sailors. 

“ I will  return  to  your  presence  and  so- 
ciety as  soon  as  the  untoward  situation  of 
our  national  affairs  will  permit.  My  new 
suit  of  blue  broadcloth  is  waiting  to  be 
worn  on  that  joyful  occasion.  A little  more 
patience,  and  I will  come.  I am  weary,  and 
weary,  and  weary  of  waiting.” 


“ Washington,  December  10, 1818. 

“ In  my  last  I mentioned  to  you  that  some 
of  us  had  subscribed  for  a ball  in  compliment 
to  our  naval  heroes.  It  was  held  on  Tues- 
day night,  at  Tomlinson’s.  The  company 
and  doings  were  such  as  you  havo  often  wit- 
nessed here.  The  rooms,  lights,  music,  la- 
dies, and  every  thing  else,  were  pretty  much 
as  usual.  Not  more  than  about  fifteen  mem- 
bers of  Con gress  were  presen  t.  There  were, 
however,  two  or  three  occurrences  which 
made  the  exhibition  more  remarkable  than 
common. 

“Lieutenant  Hamilton  arrived  in  the 
midst  of  the  dance,  bearing  the  intelligence 
of  the  capture  of  the  British  frigate  Mace- 
donian by  Captain  Decatur,  and  bringing 
with  him  the  dag  of  that  ship  as  a trophy 
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of  the  victory.  Mirth  and  jollity  were  sus- 
pended, and  changed  into  the  glow  of  pa- 
triotism and  the  rapture  of  applause.  Cheers 
of  welcome  were  re-iterated,  1 Yankee  Doo- 
dle’ was  played,  the  colors  were  exhibited, 
and  finally  laid  on  the  floor  at  the  feet  of 
Mrs.  Madison.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
took  them  up,  and  from  him  I bore  them  to 
the  side  of  the  room  that  Madame  Bona- 
parte,* Mrs.  Hay,  and  others  might  examine 
them. 

“ The  situation  of  the  Hamiltons  was  sin- 
gularly interesting.  The  father,  mother,  and 
the  two  sisters  of  the  gallant  messenger  were 
all  present.  I had  cou  versed  with  them,  not 
more  than  half  an  hour  before,  on  the  proba- 
ble time  of  the  lieutenant’s  arrival  at  Wash- 
ington. Not  one  of  them  expected  him  be- 
fore Wednesday.  Yet  by  extraordinary  ex- 
ertions he  got  in  a day  sooner  than  was  ex- 
pected. You  may  judge  of  the  situation 
of  this  worthy  family,  thus  happy  beyond 
any  perhaps  that  you  ever  saw:  the  son, 
coming  home  loaded  with  honors  and  the 
spoils  of  the  euemy,  finding  the  citizens  en- 
gaged in  a festival  to  honor  naval  men  and 
the  naval  profession,  ushered  in  amidst  the 
shouts  and  plaudits  of  his  friends;  his  fa- 
ther, mother,  and  sisters  rushing  from  their 
places  to  embrace  him.  The  time  and  cir- 
cumstances were  wonderfully  opportune. 
They  produced  a very  great  and  striking 
effect;  and  the  whole  was  heightened  by 
the  recollection  that  Lieutenant  H.  was  one 
of  the  persons  who  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  life  from  the  burning  theatre  at  Rich- 
mond last  December,  and  he  had  not  been 
seen  by  his  family  since.  Could  the  father 
have  expired  on  the  spot  in  a paroxysm  of 
emotion,  he  would  have  made  a happy  exit. 

“ At  supper  the  highest  seats  were  given 
to  Captains  Hull,  Stewart,  and  Morris 
among  the  gentlemen,  and  to  Mesdames 
Madison,  Monroe,  Gallatin,  and  Hamilton 
among  the  ladies.  This  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  distribution  of  the  honors.  For 
my  own  part,  I ate  and  drank  but  little.  I 
was  moving  about  every  where,  and  en- 
joying like  a correct  sentimentalist  every 
thing  I could.  After  I got  home  I believe 
I was  iu  the  very  condition  of  Themistocles 
after  viewing  the  trophies  won  by  the  Athe- 
nians from  the  Persians  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon — I could  gel  no  sleep.” 


“ Washington,  December  81, 1818. 

“ I have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  very  affectionate  and  elegant 
note  of  the  28th.  I hope  to  give  you  notice, 
at  the  earliest  possible  day,  of  ray  accept- 
ance of  your  i n vi  tation.  You  may  rely  upon 
my  attendance,  to  partake  of  the  rare  things 
you  offer,  as  soon  as  I shall  gain  a release 
from  the  ties  which  bind  me  here. 


• Wife  of  Jerome  Bonaparte. 
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“Sir  James  Jay  has  just  left  me,  after 
having  favored  me  with  one  of  his  interest- 
ing discourses.  He  is  an  extraordinary  man, 
to  cross  the  ocean,  to  travel  by  land,  and  to 
walk  and  ride  about  the  world  as  he  does,  at 
the  age  of  more  than  fourscore. 

“ We  have  lost  one  of  our  members.  Mr. 
Smilie,  the  old  and  respectable  member  from 
Pennsylvania,  died  here  yesterday.  To-day 
is  appointed  for  his  funeral.  With  a grand 
interment  at  the  public  expense,  and  a monu- 
ment in  the  great  cemetery  here,  dying  from 
home  is  so  far  from  being  thought  a misfor- 
tune, that  the  sentiment  seems  to  have  gain- 
ed considerable  ascendency  that  a member 
of  Congress  is  very  fortunate  in  coming  to 
his  end  during  his  attendance  here. 

“The  ex-Secretary  of  War  a few  days  ago 
quitted  Washington,  sated  with  publio  life 
and  honor.  Satisfied  with  the  repast,  he 
has  left  the  table,  that  another  who  has  in- 
clination and  appetite  may  take  his  seat. 
And  last  night  it  was  announced  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  had  signified  his  in- 
tention to  withdraw.  Having  basked  in 
the  sunshiue  of  the  court  for  four  years,  he 
means,  it  is  said,  to  repose  under  the  shade 
of  the  laurels  planted  for  him  in  South  Car- 
olina. 

“ I went  to  the  Drawing-room  last  evening 
to  introduce  several  New  York  gentlemen, 
who  pressed  the  service  upon  me.  Neither 
of  the  dignitaries  just  mentioned  was  there, 
nor  their  wives.  What  a gap  in  the  fash- 
ionable circle!  Mrs.  Madison,  Madame  Bo- 
naparte, and  many  others  made  friendly  in- 
quiries after  you.  I came  home  early,  ac- 
cording to  my  usual  habit. 

“ Mr.  John  Howard  Payne,*  our  juvenile 
actor,  dined  with  me  yesterday.  I had  a 
note  from  him  at  Georgetown  a few  minutes 
ago.  He  proceeds  forthwith  to  New  York, 
that  he  may  embark  for  England  in  the  car- 
tel now  preparing  to  sail.  He  is  one  of  the 
very  few  of  our  citizens  who  have  been  in- 
dulged by  the  President  with  a passport  to 
go  into  the  country  of  our  enemy.  He  prom- 
ised me  to  call  upon  you  and  take  his  oong4.” 


“ Washington,  January  14, 1813. 

“ I am  once  more  at  my  seat  in  the  House, 
expecting,  when  the  ordinary  business  shall 
have  been  done,  that  the  debate  on  the  bill 
for  raising  the  20,000  additional  soldiers  for 
one  year,  to  conquer  Canada,  will  be  resumed. 
Yesterday  exhibited  a spectacle  of  furious 
personal  invective — Cutts  against  his  col- 
league Quincy,  and  Randolph  against  the 
Emperor  Bonaparte.  Every  thing  is  talked 
of  except  the  matter  of  the  bill,  and  while 
the  discussion  is  so  immeasurably  prolonged, 
the  season  for  recruiting  will  pass  away,  and 
warm  weather  arrive  before  we  shall  be 
ready  for  the  campaign.  However,  there  is 


• The  author  of  “Home,  sweet  Home.” 


a consolation  in  all  this,  which  is,  that  as 
the  great  object  of  the  war  is  to  excite  pub- 
lic feeling,  and  to  find  something  for  the 
people  to  do,  this  will  be  answered  whether 
Canada  shall  be  conquered  or  not. 

“ As  the  cabinet  is  now  filled  again  by  the 
appointment  of  William  Jones,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  John  Armstrong,  of  New  York,  to 
the  seats  heretofore  held  by  Hamilton  and 
Eustis,  business  may  be  expected  to  receive 
a new  spring  in  the  executive  department ; 
and,  indeed,  there  is  abundant  need  of  it. 
But  in  all  these  cases  my  great  consolation 
is  that  the  progress  of  society  is  little  or  not 
at  all  affected  by  the  ins  and  outs  of  men  or 
the  ups  and  downs  of  politics.  And  as  to 
Canadian  wars,  they  have  uniformly  been 
disastrous  ever  since  the  colonization  of 
these  parts  of  North  America,  except  in  the 
war  of  1759  and  1760.  Let  us  therefore  be 
of  good  cheer,  for  the  great  body  of  our  citi- 
zens will  be  in  no  wise  seriously  affected, 
whether  we  remain  within  our  present  lim- 
its, or  burst  the  barrier  of  the  North,  and  oc- 
cupy all  the  region  to  the  Icy  Sea. 

“In  the  female  world  it  is  reported  that 
the  most  fashionable  opinion  upon  the  com- 
plexion of  a lady  is  the  excessive  vulgarity 
of  the  natural  ruddiness  of  the  face.  Should 
any  fair  creature  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  the  roseate  hue,  she  is  to  be  cured  of 
it  as  of  any  other  disease.  The  remedies 
are  abstinence,  acids,  and,  as  the  most  neat, 
expeditious,  and  convenient  of  them  all, 
bleeding.  When  she  is  thus  brought  down 
to  a proper  degree  of  paleness  and  delicacy, 
she  can  give  her  face  any  degree  of  tint  and 
color  that  she  wishes.  And  in  this  way  you 
discover  how  exquisitely  art  may  improve 
upon  nature.  Oh,  the  ingenuity  of  the 
times!  Nature’s  roses  were  always  good 
enough  for  me.” 


“ Washington,  1813. 

“ We  are  progressing  in  legislation,  and 
are  tolerably  valiant  and  martial  upon  pa- 
per. I am  constantly  among  politicians 
and  quidnuncs , and  yesterday  I was  at  the 
President’s  house,  and  conversed  with  Mr. 
Madison  and  Mr.  Monroe.  And  yet,  for  the 
curiosity  of  me,  I can  not  discover  any  dis- 
tinct plan  or  system  of  operation  for  1813, 
either  for  war,  finance,  or  commerce.  The 
war  would  go  on  pretty  well  if  we  could 
but  get  soldiers  enough.  The  taxes  are  to 
be  postponed  until  the  next  meeting  of  Con- 
gress, and  we  are  to  get  along  in  the  meau 
time  by  loans  and  treasury  notes,  and  trade 
and  navigation  are  to  help  themselves  un- 
der our  fleet  and  privateers  as  well  as  they 
can.  But  we  talk  of  energy  and  vigor,  and 
campaigning  and  battles,  and  victory  and 
conquests,  and  glory  and  death,  like  brave 
fellows. 

“ It  is  said  Baker  has  gone  to  England  with 
pacific  propositions : that  the  protection  of 
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four  years  iign;  T&eijd/  ef&wl  to be [■%  &en- 
ator..  ’ Now  l 4-haUgo  out,  aa  a 
tivu,  1 am  heartily  glad  of  i^Sa  raftlly 
tbfii-ei^  iiaffa  a-  burly -burly  Jtf> d mnfwBfeli  iu 
the  atta-irs  of  the  nation  ami  the  times  jbhivt 
Ic.au  6cnr rely  tell  what  n right  or  what  is 
wrong  in  odr  ptditicjSd  mo  vrxtuinJy. 

far  &&  I A«a  judge.  the  re-  is  more  1 o h La  we 
than  to  jVcafc*  m ou r 1 *1 y l-  dOi  Mjjfe 

:Vr  How  jAyfidiy  $KAti-  Sf  -f & u i«<  to ) ny 
my  hoakfyntif},  the  dear  companiohu  kip  of 
born*  ’’ 


jiaturalmMl  citizens  on  the  trigb  seas  in  to 
be  »lituuhww?d;  that  the  uion  we  Vote  will 
not  be  euitaled  f add  that,  peace  (viil  be  pro- 
cured upon  some  tom*  «*?'  oilier,  Suck  are 
the  secrets,  and  these  the  rij^ngs  worth 
knowing;..  Take  eare,  atut  them  $uly  to 
t lie  eonhdoiitial,  and not  to ^ the  ^hihstii4r«.-r 

**  ISIS. 

“This  i»  the  laid  dky  hut  <*ife &«»- 

•nou.  and  of  mv  Wp»hxl}to  My  situ- 

aiioh  X \r{&5  placed 
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wine  left  t Append}  previous  to  being  dubbed 
knigbtk  Wb^rn  lie  v* w to dnyly , long 

T^ferd-tliytn«dik;,;li^  \Vue  he  Ibtrger  a dreamy 
h&yi.  but  a 1 ul ted  k ni gh fy  re ariy  to  go  out 
and  light,  with  htebitlye  tofeh  on  Iiis  lieim, 
and  hi*  lady's  love  m his  heari.  And  yet, 
only  twenty  hours  &&o,  h i * hie  had  1 feck  so 
himle&s  that  Hi  bfCHkfaat  he  hl#l ; diftiikdy 
tossed  u p & hlilf-penny  to  dec  U R*  Ahytliyr  or 
hpt  hejfcfUhiid  go  direct  homo  ta  liirherdeu ! 
,;<,  wu!j  to  he  dune  f V‘*::;N  •'>  “'.  — ; o: .".  ’■ 

; Not,  certainly,  vriiufc  iinpu }*o  prompled— 
to  Imd  tivil  Medatoe  J&inliii^ ad&re&w  ( would 
iliifc  Imd  known  it  night,  and  «wul»l 
bAVe  wktrhrdV  Kotneo-Likt:^  under  tho  win- 
duxe  pf  his  ayrvhi,  tinootM^hma  t),  aiid 
the  kotota  )ike  a tpdf  iliijrg 

bimaejf  <it  the  d^ar  lavly’^  feet,  v^i’hnhiiug 
:Mfcisdf  her  unknown  eou^?ur  Uuploiing  her 
to  tafei  alt  M i^  J itrd  iue^  IfOnuoy—^ii  d |V \# 
fikt— rtf  dh  ly  ehe  Wcml  d gi>€  Whi  key  pvieo' 
IfT^  vreji^nrej  her  flaeghtev  ^tl&i/no  t 
Tlihi  she  wue  a 

geo  tie ff* \*  inb  girt,  he  ue  vov  fioiihtwh  tii«>ugh 
only  t r?  e n ty - toorr  himrv- “ u e,  tyfjSfy&x- 
t#HO> — eiiice  lie  had  itrst  aue.ii  h*Jr  But 

ihe  H eyiiierjj  toted  her;  and  f&e  J^eyiiiein 
M*i-ro  tnOKt  esti m/ible  pcopie,  hud  iVnmi  luhiiCi 
..liti  'iWii,. Irving  #U'f«AdTniftde  lip  his  mind, 
it  «n^.y  orgtie  from  fhfegoh^  Aitiheln- 
^joja^vy.. • .-*^^'4'# ' whole  aikur  K«>keJ 
m like  iaUtihjr—ir'he  fotiility  which  secretly 
follows  n*  tdl  out  Jiv^f  only  some  of  ns  see 
it,  and  Sdhth  jefc  noi,  . ; • . / ■ . - 

TVhou  - tho  lazy  nut!  to  nsf-  ./tod 

Khow  h w gUmotis  face  ovat  the  peaks  r»f  the 
^*fh0Triawi^  as  ayW^idn  what 

M range  cluugw  had  huppehed  mhee  yewttSv- 
day  i wo  That  in  hiw  life  iV  wae  hW  j.oiiger 
dttwn,  imt  fuB  lUiy— H*^leriek  feit  ^ if  hj? 
Wt  con uv  bii3mj£  iiM:  of  Ids  Own  will,  hut 
andet  the  gui^net*  of  d<yar  d»:afi  hniifls,  h)  » 
tVitbet's  nroi  iUtd'tliX'rw ; . >uv4‘rV  hu 

vu  jtrung. Jindludpftd  nuTr.  Ehuwing  whut 
he  did  k n^wh  anti  gue.^itig  w htA <t  cofild 

Ue  khdtyn yn  Vhh  world?  h^#Tett  that 
if  >here  one  |U:t*uii  'mbti£i>t:jjwth  kpht  her 
♦vim of  hr^  father  w on [d  h kte  pr hjrn 
if  » - :»t.v.  if. 'would,  he  r Silence  Jardiue. 


CHAPTER  ill, 

Jf\vtfeew  wooed 

An  In  blft  5oyi*b  b<ipe  tuv  would  J*uve  UnD£sTt’ 


A 'Sf$  nhfit  mao  eYcf  fooini  the  woonuni 
aitioug  wonft?n,  hr  tVjkom  ite  ItooHy 
*oey  “ his  bride  to  Iks  hi^  ovetrue  A Relight  , M 
eiactiV  wlwi  and  whlre  too  had  ^ip^ted 
to  find  her  I 

This  girl*  Silence  Janliiie  — Roderick 
80) i led  over  th^  OaUievreti  vyr^iou  of  t he  hid 
family  name  ; ami  yet  «<unpled 

— tjb.« t A*he  wa«  meant  for  hViii  ; thAt  she 
f?o«hl  one  day  be  his  w i fta If  by  uciy  huiuan 
power  or  paliebne  8urii  a ^oyri*ere  P^^lue, 
bo.ner^if  tmee  duuhf^l.  Ah  hb  Kfe  he  had 
fern  acenstemed  to  get  ev^ry  good  thiiig  he 
wanted  Why  wot  thin \ I5erid<^*  he  felt 
so  m f&inhk*  of  wutnlHg  ofiy  thuig* 

e my  thing.  That  one  hour  of  piisdormb* 
pacing  up  aod  down  under  the  v»tarr»  ^r*:*Aicd 
to  have  made  a man  of  him;  like  the>o|^' 
tary  .vigil  which  the  romig  m\\iir?&  ><t  »dd 


I w.m, 


Wm 


■frWKtot  JkVOIXV  lift  JW-.V'friT  ^KLi^ATt;  «TRA<.TAf  4&*.  r^TIT  !*OOB. 


?h  Wfflg  ^ tela- 

fl>4'  St-a$V  1*e*Mt*6  m*m<deu;r  •sVAiiirV  like 
AftidanocRej  liidr  to  go  in  Advance  And  tut-ak. 
t<»  lltekgtKiKl.iulJdg» f It  might  start 16: 
iUmu  4nd  Madame  Jaidiue  h in  t fefy  deli- 
ekto  tteAitjr,  ami  fctte£.  aw  n?ry  poor;,  xhoik 

Sfe*,  hip'  kii&w  it;lmt  he  did  not  take  U 
io-sljn  more  thah  the  yonog  fjucen  who, 
her  auli}&£$  lacked  kr£&d,.*<tgg£jdi- 
ed  ihetr  £*iirjg  $afcfv:'.J  *\ -*"H  ;\:_  : 

n I think,,  Met^enr  "Jm  said* 

filth  hheiild  dike  to 

tell  thflw  mj'Bkif.  it  s family  matter, 
aij'd;‘S6wfy  thy  ;fWSl  -a  U’fottv. 

They  are  thy  vitbdinn.  you  e&e-.  If* — *vj<1»  a 
sudden  idea  that  alrumd  imuk  hint  senile — 


an  a certain  h*yadty  ta  the  y«mdg 


- JHMPRr.N~ . , mm* 

man  which  made  him  retell  iVc>m  jeclgtng 
these  a#  Skc!  jwiiged;  ocher 


Blehenteu  folk. 

. . . Q|  Jorsd  tk£n*.;  S&fl 

afte,  i!i&;  nc^-&nitdt  alTyetfcc< > **  iuet^c^r 

3 re ;•'  ; :-' , d- 

^The  «ta!^  fall  and  Site  Mint*  hr  wiping 
JEro  T c<sa*?.  to  Jove  tifer— my  x$tj&a  t m*  ^n*eo 

tie*  kept  humming  tile  snug  i«>  hiituicli  in  is 
pa^hmakV  nmkt*t»>T»s?  ail  the  way  to  M. 
Keyiuei^V  whltkarf  .W  had  dHenuiitetl  to  go 
hurl  explain  what  Mr.  Slack,  in  the  ieehte 
Frcmdrof  hig  fetter  hf  introduction,  had  left 
w Ti ol  1 j un explai  wed,  t he  wli y an d w h erch>re 
Wi' young  Mr.  d.mUncs.  visit  k>:8wir/.tlriand. 
Ho  iv  hegot  through  that  explanation,  as 
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“ if  you  would  kindly  vouch  for  me  that  I 
am — well,  respectable,  in  short.” 

“ Even  if  monsieur  did  not  carry  his  let- 
ter of  recommendation  in  his  face,  Mr. 
Black’s  guarantee  would  have  been  quite 
sufficient,”  answered  the  professor,  with 
grave  politeness. 

Another  time  Roderick  would  have  laugh- 
ed to  think  what  his  mother  would  have 
thought  of  her  son’s  owing  his  sole  creden- 
tials of  character  to  Mr.  Black,  the  factor! 
but  now  he  was  in  too  great  haste  to  linger 
an  instant  more  than  courtesy  demanded ; 
and  it  seemed  hours  rather  than  minutes 
before,  armed  with  M.  Reynier’s  petit  billet , 
he  found  himself  mounting  the  long  stair 
(so  like  a Scotch  one,  only  clean,  scrupu- 
lously clean),  Stage  after  Stage.  Madame 
Jardine  lived  au  quatriSme , almost  up  to  the 
roof  of  the  tall  house. 

“Are  they  so  very  poorf”  he  thought, 
with  a sharp  pang,  followed  by  a wild  de- 
light. To  come  as  the  Deus  ex  machind,  the 
good  genins,  the  protecting  angel — how  de- 
licious! Ay,  even  though  it  were  actual 
want  he  was  about  to  find. 

But  no  such  discovery  presented  itself  to 
the  eyes  of  the  young  man,  delicate  in  his 
tastes,  quick,  morbidly  quick,  to  detect  and 
revolt  from  any  thing  coarse  or  squalid. 
A little  Swiss  damsel  iu  sabots  opened  the 
door  of  the  appartement  and  showed  him  into 
a salon — very  foreign  certainly ; his  mother 
would  have  been  shocked  at  the  almost  car- 
petless  floor  and  curtainless  windows ; but 
exquisitely  neat,  harmonious  in  color,  re- 
fined in  arrangement.  The  glaring  gran- 
deur and  heavy  splendor  of  those  familiar 
Richerden  drawing-rooms  were  altogether 
absent.  But  there  was  a soft  subdued  light, 
a faint  odor  of  flowers,  some  aromatic  late 
autumn  flowers,  which  lapped  his  senses  in  a 
strange  bewildering  pleasure.  He  sat  down, 
wondering  if  he  were  dreaming,  and  wheth- 
er he  should  not  shortly  wake  and  find  him- 
self back  in  Richerden,  looking  out  into  the 
muggy  streets,  the  dreary  park,  glad  to  es- 
cape from  himself,  and  from  that  luxurious 
habitation  which  was  called  “home.” 

And  when  she  entered — not  madame,  but 
mademoiselle — he  felt  more  than  ever  as  if 
the  whole  thing  were  a vision  of  the  night. 
She  entered  with  a soft,  silent  grace,  which 
made  her  Puritanic  name  seem  the  most  ap- 
propriate possible,  and  standing  still  in  the 
doorway,  bowed  to  him  in  the  distant  for- 
eign way.  But  she  spoke  in  English — her 
sweet,  slow,  precise  English,  very  correct 
in  accent,  though  the  sentences  were  some- 
times arranged  French  fashion,  and  the 
“ monsieur,”  translated  into  “ Sir,”  frequent- 
ly appeared  therein,  in  a funny  un-English 
way. 

“ Mamma  has  sent  me,  8ir,  to  present  her 
regrets  that  she  can  not  see  you.”  (He  had 
announced  himself  merely  as  a friend  of  M. 


Reynier’s.)  “ But  she  is  a little  more  suffer- 
ing than  usual  to-day,  and  she  has  not  risen. 
Will  you  say  to  me  that  which  you  desired 
to  say  to  her  I” 

“I  know — I feel — it  is  I who  ought  to 
apologize,”  stammered  Roderick,  feeling  it 
absolutely  impossible  to  face  those  great, 
blue,  innocent,  ignorant  eyes.  “ But  I came 
on  business — business  which  could  not  be 
delayed.” 

The  young  girl  visibly  shrunk.  “Oh,  I 
hope — I hope  it  is  no  more  sorrow ; mamma 
has  suffered  so  much.” 

“ Indeed,  no ; quite  the  contrary,  I trust. 
May  I be  permitted  to  explain  ?” 

But  he  could  not  explain.  His  tongue 
seemed  to  cleave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth. 
All  his  self-possession,  his  good  common- 
sense,  even  his  good  manners,  seemed  to 
have  fled  from  him.  He  felt  like  a boor,  an 
actual  boor,  in  the  presence  of  this  young 
creature,  whom  he  had  so  suddenly  elected, 
or  believed  Fate  had  elected  for  him,  as  tho 
angel  of  his  life,  the  mistress  of  his  heart, 
the  queen  and  ruler  of  his  destiny.  So  fool- 
ish, so  romantic  are  some  men,  even  in  this 
matter-of-fact  nineteenth  century ! O wom- 
en— queens  that  might  be — think,  are  you 
all  found  worthy  to  wear  your  crown  t 

“ I am  afraid — I — Pardon,  but  if  made- 
moiselle would  condescend  to  take  these  to 
madame  her  mother,”  said  he,  hurriedly, 
falling  back  into  French,  as  if  its  formal 
phrases  of  politeness  made  a barrier  against 
himself  and  his  irrepressible  agitation. 

She  received  the  letter  and  card,  without 
looking  at  him  or  at  them — he  felt  a slight 
pang  in  noticing  that  though  evidently  rec- 
ognizing him,  she  showed  not  the  slightest 
curiosity  even  to  learn  his  name — and  van- 
ished from  the  salon. 

“Vanished”  was  the  most  appropriate 
word  for  her.  Some  women — Roderick  had 
known  several  at  home — enter  a room  with 
a bounce,  and  quit  it  with  a bang ; this  girl 
stole  into  it  like  sunshine  or  any  other 
blessed,  silent  thing,  and  departing,  left 
darkness  behind  her — or  so  the  young  man 
thought,  the  hapless  or  happy  fellow  to 
whom  had  come  the  first  sunburst  of  that 
mysterious  instinct  called  Love. 

An  instinct  which,  though  not  excluding 
reason,  sometimes  transcends  it  in  a very 
remarkable  way.  For,  had  you  asked,  he 
could  hardly  have  told  you  why  this  face 
had  so  charmed  him.  Now  that  he  saw  it  in 
full  daylight,  he  recognized  that  it  was  not 
really  beautiful:  in  truth,  he  had  often  seen 
much  handsomer  women.  Nay,  by  the  odd 
contrast  which  Nature  often  amuses  herself 
with,  had  he  looked  into  the  mirror  opposite 
he  would  have  seen  features  far  more  ar- 
tistically “ correct,”  a finer  figure,  and  alto- 
gether a much  more  distingud  specimen  of 
humanity.  But  he  did  not  look : he  never 
thought  about  himself  at  all,  only  of  her. 
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He  felt  as  if  be  never  should  think,  except 
of  her,  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

Could  his  mother,  who  believed  no  wom- 
an alive  too  good  for  her  boy — perhaps  not 
good  enough— could  Mrs.  Jardine  have  seen 
him  sitting  humbly  there  in  a paltry  Swiss 
parlor,  all  the  contents  of  which  might  be 
valued  at  a few  pounds,  watching,  counting 
each  minute  till  the  door  should  open  to 
admit — what?  a poor  little  Swiss  girl,  a 
mere  music-teacher,  neither  grand  nor  styl- 
ish, whose  dress,  nay,  whose  whole  ward- 
robe, could  scarcely  have  cost  the  sum  that 
the  Richerden  damsels  were  in  the  habit  of 
paying  for  a pocket-handkerchief  or  a muff! 
Nay,  who  was  not  even  a pretty  girl,  except 
for  her  eyes ; since  the  wonderful  expression 
which  spiritualized  her  whole  face  into  beau- 
ty, and  which  in  the  most  perfect  degree 
had  been  caught  by  Roderick  when  he  first 
saw  her  gazing  at  the  Jungfrau,  was  not 
likely  to  be  detected  by  the  lady  who  might 
one  day  be— oh,  startling  thought,  had  either 
known  it! — her  mother-in-law. 

The  link  between  them,  the  young  man 
who  already  contemplated  welding  together 
such  a union  of  opposites,  sat  for  fully  half 
an  hour,  forlorn  as  a sparrow  on  a house- 
top, and  very  near  the  house-top  too,  before 
any  sign  reached  him  that  hit  possible  moth- 
er-in-law— the  sweet  Swiss  lady  whom  he 
felt  he  loved  already,  she  was  so  like  her 
daughter  in  some  things — had  recognized 
his  existence  or  his  eagerly  claimed  cousin- 
ship.  At  last  the  door  opened. 

Roderick  sprang  forward,  then  drew  back 
painfully  embarrassed.  But  Silence  ad- 
vanced with  that  gentle  composure  which 
nothing  ever  seemed  to  disturb,  and  with 
only  the  faintest  added  color  in  her  cheek, 
as,  English  fashion,  she  extended  her  little, 
soft,  thoroughly  English-looking  hand. 

“Monsieur  my  cousin,  mamma  bids  me  wel- 
come you  to  our  country,  and  to  say  that  she 
will  receive  you  at  six  this  evening  if  you 
will  do  her  the  honor  to  come.” 

“Mademoiselle  ma  cousine,  the  honor  is 
entirely  on  my  side.  I shall  be  only  too  de- 
lighted.” 

And  then  he  paused,  half  expecting  she 
would  say  something  more,  or  at  least  ask 
him  to  be  seated;  but  she  did  no*.  Evi- 
dently it  was  not  the  custom  of  Swiss  young 
ladies  to  hold  morning  interviews  with 
young  gentlemen  in  the  absence  of  their 
mothers.  He,  accustomed  to  have  young 
ladies  more  than  civil  to  him,  absolutely 
“running  after”  him,  so  far  as  he  would  let 
them  do  it — lively  young  ladies  who  danoed 
and  joked,  flirted  and  talked  slang,  mean- 
ing no  harm,  certainly,  but  persisting  in 
making  themselves  “jolly  companions  ev-  j 
cry  one”  to  the  opposite  sex — he  was  struck 
into  more  thau  admiration,  reverence,  for 
this  gentle,  reticent,  womanly  woman,  who 
held  herself  aloof  from  all  men,  except  in 


mere  courtesy,  until  there  should  come  the 
man  to  whom  she  could  unlock  her  inmost 
soul.  He  fancied  her  sailing  along,  moon- 
like,  in  her  calm  blue  sky  of  maidenly  life 
till — till  she  reached  Latmos.  And  then, 
oh ! the  dream  of  the  stretched-out,  empty, 
longing  arms,  of  the  passion  of  meeting 
hearts,  each  as  pure  as  the  other,  in  a love 
old  as  the  heavens  and  young  as  the  ever- 
renewed  earth ! 

He  started — and  truly  he  had  need  to 
start,  this  self-made  Endymion,  this  very 
foolish  shepherd — and  remembered  that  he 
was  a mouern  English  gentleman  paying  a 
morning  call,  and  that  he  must  immediately 
take  up  his  hat  and  go.  The  more  so  as,  in 
spite  of  herself,  his  young  “ cousin” — how  he 
clung  to  the  word  and  the  tie! — was,  he 
could  perceive,  a good  deal  agitated.  Her 
color  changed,  her  little  fingers  fluttered 
over  her  dress.  Yes,  it  was  a gray  dress,  of 
the  sort  called  Carmelite,  for  he  recollected 
once  admiring  the  same  on  some  lady  visit- 
or, and  his  sister  Bella  had  laughed  at  him, 
saying  it  only  cost  a shilling  a yard,  aud  was 
just  “ fit  for  table-maids.”  But  upon  her,  with 
its  soft  folds  and  tender,  dove-like  tint,  he 
could  have  knelt  down  and  kissed  its  very 
hem. 

“ Mademoiselle — Miss  Jardine.” 

She  lifted  up  her  eyes,  smiling.  “Yes,  I 
am  that  by  right,  and  I like  to  be  called  so. 
* Miss’  reminds  me  that  I belong  a little  to 
father’s  country.” 

“ Then  you  are  satisfied,  your  mother  too 
is  quite  satisfied,  that  I am  really  your 
cousin  ?”  cried  Roderick,  eagerly. 

“Not  my  cousin -german,  of  course,”  she 
answered,  again  drawing  back  a little,  “but 
my  cousin  much  removed — how  do  you  say 
it  in  English  ? — tres  eloignt.  That  is,  they 
had  the  same  great-grandparents — these 
three  who  were  educated  together,  Mr.  Hen- 
ry Jardine,  who  was  the  father  of  mon6:our, 
my  father,  and  the  lady  I was  named  after, 
Cousin  Silence.” 

“ Then  you  too  have  heard  of  Cousin  Si- 
lence ?”  cried  Roderick,  feeling  every  min- 
ute the  mysterious  chains  more  tightly 
drawn  round  him. 

“ Certainly ; my  father  loved  her  very 
much  once — always,  I think — though  it 
was  years  since  he  had  written  to  her.  Did 
you  know  her  ? Is  she  living  yet  ?” 

Then  M.  Reynier’s  note,  which  he  had  not 
seen,  had  explained  nothing  of  the  money 
affairs.  Roderick  felt  glad.  His  welcome 
here  was  simply  as  “Monsieur  mon  cousin;” 
nothing  more. 

“ She  is  not  living,  but  it  is  scarcely  two 
months  since  she  died.” 

“Ah!  then  I shall  never  see  her,  and  I 
should  have  liked  it  so!  Sometimes  papa 
promised  when  I was  older  to  take  me  to 
see  his  land,  and  Blackhall,  and  Miss  Silence 
Jardine.  Did  you  ever  see  her,  Sir?” 
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“ Once — only  once  ; the  day  my  father 
died.  I will  tell  you  about  it  another  time.” 

By  a sudden  instinct  she  seemed  to  catch 
bis  change  of  look,  of  tone.  “ Monsieur  is 
very  good,”  she  said,  gently,  and  questioned 
no  more. 

There  was,  indeed,  no  more  to  say,  no 
possible  excuse  for  him  to  remain,  yet  he 
lingered.  Shy  as  a school-boy,  he  felt  as 
if  he  could  not  get  out  of  the  room. 

“ This  evening  at  six,  then,”  said  Made- 
moiselle Jardine,  with  gentle  dismissal,  not 
again  offering  her  hand,  but  merely  bowing, 
as  Roderick  walked — he  felt  very  much  as 
if  he  were  crawling — out  of  the  salon. 

And  yet  it  was  a glorious  humility,  a no- 
ble shame,  a sensation  more  delicious  than 
any  thing  he  had  believed  the  world  could 
offer:  the  world,  so  empty  to  him  of  sym- 
pathy, of  love — that  is,  the  up-looking  love 
— since  his  dear  father  died.  He  almost 
felt  as  if  his  father  knew  it  all,  the  reflex 
of  what,  perhaps,  he  too  had  known  in  his 
youth,  the  “ love’s  young  dream,”  which  nev- 
^r  comes  twice.  Happy  those  to  whom  it 
comes  truly  as  love,  and  neither  os  passion 
nor  folly — who  can  say  to  themselves,  as 
Roderick  did  during  the  weary  hours  be- 
tween twelve  and  six,  “Now  what  shall  I 
do  for  kerf  What  would  she  like  me  to 
do  t Something,  I am  sure,  that  would  be 
good  and  right.” 

And  with  this  intent,  and  perhaps  anoth- 
er behind  it,  he  sat  down  and  did  what  he 
had  forgotten  to  do  day  after  day  ever  since 
he  reached  Neuch&tel ; he  wrote  a long  let- 
ter home  to  his  mother— a very  affectionate, 
amusing,  clever  letter,  just  what  he  knew 
would  please  her,  and  which,  as  he  also 
knew,  she  would  show  to  every  near  and 
dear  friend  she  had.  Consequently  it  was 
not  exactly  confidential;  indeed,  Roderick 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  writing  confidential 
letters  to  any  body ; bnt  it  was  quite  hon- 
est, so  far  as  it  went:  gave  a glowing  de- 
scription of  the  Alps  at  Berne,  and  an  amns- 1 
ing  one  of  the  soiree  at  Professor  ReyniePs ; I 
painted  graphically  the  quaint  little  town 
of  Neuch&tel,  where  he  said  he  intended  to 
stay  a few  days  longer;  and  ended  by  stat- 
ing briefly  how  he  had  found  among  M. 
Reynier’s  guests  the  object  of  his  search,  at 
least  all  that  were  left  to  find — Archibald 
Jardine’s  widow  and  only  surviving  child. 
Whether  the  child  was  old  or  young,  boy  or 
girl,  he  omitted  to  particularize — a degree 
of  reserve  which  surpassed  even  the  ordi- 
nary reticence  of  Mr.  Roderick  Jardine. 

Poor  mother!  she  was  rather  to  be  pitied, 
if  she  had  known  all.  And  yet,  seeing  it  is 
from  the  first  the  parents  who  make  the 
children,  and  not  the  children  the  parents, 
perhaps  mothers  who  need  pity  for  not  re- 
ceiving the  full  confidence  of  their  sons 
have  in  some  way  or  other  earned  what 
they  get.  Alas!  it  is  both  a sad  and  awe- 


striking  thought  that  many  a poor  “ black 
sheep”  may  have  been  dyed  that  ominous 
color  by  the  authors  of  his  being,  both  aft- 
er his  birth  and  before  it. 

Poor  dear  woman ! paying  sedulously  her 
vapid,  useless  morning  calls,  doing  her  end- 
less shopping,  dining  out,  or  arranging  din- 
ner parties  at  home  — occupations  which 
filled  up  the  sum  total  of  Mrs.  Jardine’s  ex- 
istence, and  which  she  expected  her  family 
to  conform  to,  as  the  old  generation  so  con- 
stantly expects  the  new  to  grow  up  exactly 
after  its  own  pattern — little  she  guessed 
that  this  untoward  new  generation  had  al- 
ready taken  its  lot  into  its  own  hands.  Lit- 
tle she  knew,  on  receiving  her  welcome  let- 
ter, that  the  instant  her  son  finished  it  he 
plunged  into  a world  of  dreamy  delight  in 
which  she  had  no  part,  wher . in  almost  her 
existence  was  temporarily  forgotten.  Yet 
so  it  was;  so  it  must  inevitably  be.  Happy 
those  parents  who  are  wise  enough  to  ac- 
cept the  inevitable — accept  and  forgive. 
Happier  still  those  who  are  able  even  to 
sympathize : “ I also  have  been  in  Arcadia.” 

How  far  the  muggy  atmosphere  and  swim- 
ming streets  of  Neuch&tel  now  resembled 
Arcadia  is  doubtful;  yet  when  Roderick 
went  out  to  post  his  letter  he  seemed  to 
walk  on  air.  Every  corner  of  the  quaint 
old  town  looked  picturesque ; every  passer- 
by interesting.  For  he  had  a vague  hope — 
half  fear  too— that  under  some  umbrella  he 
might  find  the  gray  gown,  black  felt  hat,  and 
blue  eyes. 

Just  on  the  faintest  chance  of  this,  he 
went  round  by  the  shore  of  the  lake,  where 
a sudden  wild  wind  had  caused  the  waves 
to  rise  and  roll  in,  almost  like  a sea  tide, 
greatly  to  the  distress  of  the  poor  Nouchdr 
tellerois.  Various  movables  had  been  car- 
ried away,  and  a large  market  barrow  was 
now  tossing  up  and  down  upon  actual  break- 
ers, while  its  luckless  owner  stood  wring- 
ing her  hands,  and  two  or  three  men  were 
wading  in,  vainly  trying  to  catch  it  with 
ropes. 

Roderick  went  to  help  them;  he  never 
could  forbear  rushing  to  the  rescue  in  any 
case  where  his  youthful  strength  was  avail- 
able. Presently  he  succeeded  in  saving  the 
cart,  and  in  wetting  himself  to  the  skin, 
which  he  hardly  felt,  for,  in  wading  ashore, 
the  first  sight  he  saw,  fixed  upon  him,  was 
those  two  earnest  blue  eyes. 

She  stood  among  the  little  crowd,  her 
umbrella  in  one  hand,  a roll  of  music  in  the 
other;  behind  her  the  little  white-capped 
bonne  stood,  full  of  sympathy — as,  indeed, 
every  body  was — first  with  the  owner  of 
the  cart,  and  then  with  its  salvors.  She 
recognized  him  at  once. 

“ Oh,  how  good  is  monsieur !”  she  exclaim- 
ed, warmly,  in  French.  “See,  madame,” 
turning  to  the  poor  market-woman,  “ your 
cart  is  safe,  absolutely  uniqj  tired.  How 
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kind,  how  brave  it  was  of  these  men,  and 
of  this  English  monsieur !” 

And  then  monsieur,  half  deafened  by  the 
storm  of  thanks  and  applause  from  these 
warm  Swiss  hearts,  was  glad  to  beat  a re- 
treat, and  find  himself,  he  knew  not  how, 
walking  along  by  the  side  of  Mademoiselle 
Jardine,  and  talking,  still  in  French,  about 
how  it  all  happened. 

a I have  never  seen  the  lake  rise  so,”  she 
said.  “All  the  town  has  been  down  here, 
watching  the  waves,  which  are  higher,  they 
say,  than  has  been  seen  for  twenty  years : 
never  since  the  year  I was  bom.” 

She  was  twenty,  then ; he  had  thought  her 
younger. 

“Mamma  happened  to  be  at  Neuch&tel, 
and  remembers  it  well — that  day.  She  had 
me  in  her  arms,  a little  baby,  and  if  papa  had 
not  held  her  fast,  the  waves  and  the  wind 
would  have  swept  us  away,  both  of  us.  How 
strange  it  seems !” 

“ Very  strange ; but  life  is  very  strange,” 
said  the  young  man,  as  he  drank  in,  frill  of 
dreamy  delight,  the  soft  tones,  the  sudden 
sweet  uplifting  of  those  lovely  eyes.  They 
rested  on  his  soaked  clothes. 

“ Monsieur  ought  to  go  at  once  to  his  ho- 
tel,” she  said,  with  a pretty  decision.  “ Par- 
don ; but  I am  so  accustomed  to  look  after 
people — to  take  care  of  them.  I always 
have  to  take  care  of  mamma,  you  know. 
She  has  been  an  invalid  so  long,  with  her 
chest.  I think  it  is  that  which  has  given 
me  a morbid  terror  of  damp  and  wet.” 

“ Yet  you  are  out  in  all  this  rain,  ma  cou- 
rine fv  intentionally  changing  the  word  from 
“mademoiselle,”  and  seeing  with  delight 
that  though  she  took  no  notice,  she  half 
smiled,  as  if  not  displeased. 

“ Oh,  I ? That  is  quite  a different  thing. 
I am  strong ; nothing  ever  harms  me.  Be- 
sides, it  is  unavoidable.  I give  lessons;  I 
must  go  out,  you  know.” 

That  gentle,  firm  “ II  faut,”  to  one  who 
had  never  known  an  unpleasant  “ must”  in 
his  life — how  it  went  to  the  young  man’s 
heart! 

“Is  it  very  hard  work,  this  teaching f” 
said  he,  trying  to  hide  the  inexpressible 
tenderness  that  was  already  trembling  in 
his  voice. 

“ Oh  no,  not  at  all  hard ; quite  pleasant 
sometimes,”  she  replied,  cheerfully.  “ But 
monsieur  must  really  go  to  his  hotel  at  once. 
Au  reroir,  till  six.” 

And  with  a brief,  sweet  remorselessness, 
she  bowed  and  passed  on,  picking  her  way 
through  the  water  channels  and  the  mud, 
and  never  once  looking  behind.  If  she  had ! 

But  no.  Roderick  felt  certain  she  had  no 
more  idea  of  what  he  was  feeling  than  the 
moon  has  of  those  who  stand  and  gaze  at 
her,  so  entirely  serene  and  composed  was 
her  bearing,  so  free  from  the  slightest  self- 
consciousness,  or  consciousness  of  him  ei- 


ther, such  as  he  had  seen  in  some  girls,  who 
changed  their  manner  on  the  instant  any 
man  addressed  them.  Now  this  young  Swiss 
girl  seemed  sufficient  to  herself,  and  inde- 
pendent of  every  mau  alive. 

It  was  not  battering  exactly,  in  the  meau 
way  by  which  some. young  men  like  to  be 
flattered;  yet  as  Roderick  turned  into  his 
hotel,  mechanically  obeying  her,  and  taking 
pleasure  in  doing  so,  he  felt  more  and  more 
that  she  was  the  one  woman  in  the  world 
whom  he  could  love — nay,  worship — wheth- 
er she  ever  thought  of  him  or  not.  And 
owning  this,  he  sighed.  Already  he  had 
ceased  to  be  satisfied  with  the  “moon- 
struck madness”  of  abstract  admiration ; al- 
ready had  come  the  desire  of  possession,  of 
having  the  beloved  treasure  all  to  himself, 
of  hiding  it  close  in  his  bosom,  “ lest  his 
jewel  he  should  tine.”  Fast  as  his  love  had 
grown,  like  Jack’s  bean-stalk,  all  in  a night, 
it  had  already  reached  this  height. 

Another  point  it  had  reached  also.  To 
think  of  her — her  whom  he  wt>uld  have 
shielded  from  every  harsh  blast,  and  made 
life  to  her  an  actual  bed  of  roses — walking 
through  the  soaking  streets,  giving  horrible 
music  lessons ! It  was  to  him  positive  ago- 
ny. Was  she  so  poor!  And  he,  laden  with 
that  heap  of  useless  riches! 

This  evening,  with  an  involuntary  and 
quite  inexplicable  feeling,  he  did  not  seek 
for  his  diamond  studs  or  auy  other  resplen- 
dency of  his  always  careful  toilet,  but  dress- 
ed himself  as  simply  as  possible.  He  felt  aa 
if  he  could  have  gone  in  sackcloth  and  ash- 
es if  by  any  means  it  could  have  advan- 
taged her. 

Again  he  climbed,  but  impetuously,  joy- 
ously, as  if  it  were  the  high-road  to  heaven, 
the  long  stair  which  led  to  Madame  Jardine’a 
door,  and  found  that  what  he  had  hoped 
would  be  a party  d tr&ie  was  added  to  by  the 
pleasant  faces  of  M.  Reynier  and  his  daugh- 
ters, and  one  or  two  other  guests — not  pleas- 
ant, however,  to  his  eyes  at  all.  Neverthe- 
less, he  made  the  best  of  it.  Most  young 
men  would  have  delightedly  acted  cavalier 
seul  to  such  a charmiug  cluster  of  girls;  but 
Roderick  would  a thousand  times  rather 
have  sat  beside  this  one  girl  and  watched 
her  pour  out  the  tea  and  distribute  the  va- 
rious condiments  which  seemed  to  compose 
this  innocent  evening  meal,  after  the  custom 
of  the  Neuch&tel  folk. 

How  charming  it  was,  and  how  charming 
they  were!  Hail  he  had  his  full  percep- 
tions in  use,  and  even  with  the  proportion  he 
had  available,  allowing  for  the  unfortunate 
peculiarity  of  having  always  to  listen  for 
what  she  was  saying  and  watch  what  she  was 
doing,  the  young  man  could  not  have  failed 
to  discover  the  extreme  intelligence,  min- 
gled with  extreme  simplicity,  of  this  little 
society,  where  all  were  poor  (or  what  bis- 
mother would  have  thought  poor),  but  all 
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refined  and  cultivated.  Never,  even  in  his 
Cambridge  life,  had  he  heard  better  “con- 
versation,’' that  rare,  delightful  art  or  sci- 
ence— which  i»  it! — which  only  well-bred 
and  well-educated  people  can  attain  to, 
than  he  wow  heard  round  this  simple  board, 
in  a far-away  Swiss  town,  and  iu  a widow's 
household  too,  where,  so  far  as  he  could  see, 
there  was  wot  a trace  of  wealth  or  luxury. 

All  the  talk  w as  iu  French,  of  course,  but 


now  and  then  u Miss”  Jardino  addressed  him 
in  English,  to  which  ho  eagerly  responded, 
as  to  a sweet  secret  felicity  m which  the 
rest  did  not  share.  Ami  how  he  thanked 
the  benign  fate  which,  dragging  away  the 
masculine  element  in  the  party  to  some  lec- 
ture—half  NeuchAtel  seemed  composed  of 
profeueurs  or  dcolkt* — compelled  au  early 
breaking-up ! 

•*  Hut  Monsieur  Jar  dine,  who  is  not  at 
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•college,  need  not  depart,"  said  madame, 
courteously.  “Will  he  not  stay  and  tell  us 
a little  of  his  beautiful  Scotland,  which  my 
husband  loved  so,  and  sometimes  thought  to 
see  once  more,  but  he  died  without  seeing 
it  t Come  and  sit  by  me,  chSrie,  and  listen. 
She  loves  her  father's  land  almost  as  if  she 
had  seen  it,  does  my  daughter  Silence  T" 

Afterward,  how  like  a dream  seemed  that 
first  evening,  that  first  talk,  almost  a family 
talk,  in  the  dim  light  of  the  shaded  lamp, 
with  the  wind  howling  outside  round  the 
roof  of  the  lofty  house,  and  inside  peace,  all 
peace.  What  a picture  it  made ! the  invalid 
mother  half  sitting,  half  lying  on  her  sofa, 
and  her  daughter  on  a stool  at  her  feet,  Des- 
demona-like,  listening,  all  eyes  and  ears,  as 
this  new  Othello  told  them,  not  of  his  wars, 
labors,  and  sufferings,  for  he  had  none  to 
tell,  but  of  Scotland,  and  of  Blackball,  the 
little  that  he  knows — how  he  wished  it  had 
been  more ! Lastly,  of  the  only  time  he  had 
seen  Cousin  Silence,  when  she  came  to  his 
father's  death-bed ; and  of  that  beloved  fa- 
ther, whom  he  scarcely  ever  mentioned  to 
strangers;  but  with  these  it  was  a feeling 
altogether  different. 

Mother  and  daughter,  so  sweet,  so  united, 
so  simple,  so  good ! 44  How  I wish,”  he  ex- 

claimed once,  44  that  my  father  had  known 
you,  or  that  you  had  known  my  father  I" 

And  then  Madame  Jardine  questioned  .him 
rather  closely  about  himself  and  his  college 
life,  watching  him  with  great  intentness, 
and  with  a gentle  shrewdness  which  showed 
that  amidst  all  her  simplicity  she  was  a far- 
seeing  woman,  not  altogether  ignorant  of 
the  world  and  its  ways.  Finally  she  drew 
from  him  the  story  of  his  journey  hither,  and 
its  object. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  astonishment 
of  both  mother  and  daughter  when  they 
learned  that  they  had  44  inherited” — Roder- 
ick carefully  put  it  in  that  light,  trusting  to 
his  good  luck  to  be  able  to  explain  it  away 
afterward — inherited  a sum  of  money  from 
Miss  Silence  Jardine. 

44  How  good  of  her ! how  generous !”  cried 
Madame  Jardine,  clasping  her  hands  with 
one  of  those  impulsive  gestures  which  we 
English  think  so  strange,  but  which  in  her 
seemed  perfectly  natural.  But  they  had 
not  descended  to  her  daughter,  who  in  mien 
and  manner  was  not  at  all  what  we  term 
“foreign,”  but  as  quiet  as  any  English  girl. 

44  I should  explain  to  you,  monsieur,”  con- 
tinued Madame  Jardine,  “that  in  his  youth 
iny  husband  did  his  cousin  a great  unkind- 
ness—nay,  a wrong.  He  could  not  help  it ; 
she  made  him  so  unhappy.  But  all  that  is 
past  now,  aud  I — 1 made  him  happy.  And  she 
has  made  us  rich — this  good  Cousin  Silence.” 

“ Not  rich,  exactly,”  Roderick  confusedly 
-explained.  “It  is  only  an  old  house,  with 
perhaps  two  or  three  hundred  a year.” 

. “Two  or  three  hundred  a year!  Why, 


that  is  a fortune — an  absolute  fortune  I Let 
us  bless  the  good  God  for  it ! Silence,  my 
child,  I shall  not  leave  you  in  poverty.” 

She  burst  into  tears ; and  then,  wholly 
oblivions  of  the  stranger's  presence,  mother 
and  daughter  fell  into  one  another's  arms 
and  sobbed  together. 

Roderick  knew  not  what  to  do.  The 
sight  of  joy,  a a of  sorrow,  in  any  earnest, 
simple,  passionate  form,  was  to  him  almost 
unknown.  He  had  never  witnessed,  even  in 
womankind,  any  thing  beyond  respectable 
grief  and  decorous  pleasure.  He  remem- 
bered how  in  her  utmost  pangs  of  widow- 
hood his  mother  had  counted  with  evident 
satisfaction  the  ninety-seven  letters  of  con- 
dolence which  she  had  received;  and  he 
doubted  if  any  family  event,  even  a daugh- 
ter’s marriage,  would  have  produced  in  her 
such  a gush  of  emotion  as  he  now  witnessed 
in  these  poor  Swiss  ladies.  What  straits 
they  must  have  gone  through,  how  terrible 
must  have  been  their  fear  of  poverty,  when 
a few  paltry  hundreds  could  so  brighten  the 
future  as  thus  to  affect  them  both ! 

Roderick  could  not  understand  it  at  all. 
He — could  it  be  said  he  enjoyed  it  t Any- 
how he  stood  gazing  at  them,  in  a passion 
of  silent  sympathy,  until,  afraid  if  he  staid 
longer  he  should  commit  himself  in  some 
frantic  way  that  would  make  these  gentle 
ladies  consider  him  as  a dangerous  lunatic, 
and  cut  his  acquaintance  for  evermore,  he 
stole  quietly  out  of  the  room  and  house,  leav- 
ing a message  that  he  would  do  himself  the 
honor  to  call  next  day  and  explain  his  sudden 
departure. 

Then  he  ran  down  the  steep  staircase,  nor 
paused  once  to  think  till  he  found  himself  in 
the  safe,  calm  moonlight  by  the  lake  shore. 


A KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

A HOMELY  theme,  it  may  be  thought, 
and  no  doubt  many  a fair  reader  will 
pass  it  by  with  a sniff  of  disdain.  But,  soon- 
er or  later,  all  the  world  comes  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  kitchen-garden.  Standing 
in  its  midst,  even  the  most  ethereal  and  ro- 
mantic, the  people  who  dote  on  44  culture,” 
worship  at  the  shrine  of  “high  art,”  and 
rave  mildly  over  majolica,  will  come  round 
at  last  and  ask  in  natural  tones  concerning 
the  best  varieties  of  green  peas ; and  he 
who  knows  the  best  kinds  of  green  peas, 
and  the  sorts  of  lettuce  that  show  a tenden- 
cy (rare  in  this  world)  to  develop  a head, 
will  find  eventually  that  society,  that  el- 
bows aside  all  not  useful  to  it,  will  make  a 
place  for  him.  My  little  hoard  of  knowl- 
edge was  not  evolved  out  of  an  inner  con- 
sciousness, but  obtained,  through  sunshine, 
shower,  and  easterly  storms,  in  the  garden 
itself,  and  so  may  have  some  value  to  those 
who  prefer  a solid  head  of  cabbage  to  an 
ingenious  theory  about  a cabbage. 
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The  little  tribe  of  which  I am  the  oldest 
member  settled  in  Cornwall-on-the-Hndson 
in  the  spring  of  1875,  and  on  our  farm  of 
twenty-three  acres  we  found  no  kitchen- 
garden  worthy  of  the  name.  Nor  have  we 
had  a decent  garden  since.  I wanted  such 
a good  one,  and  was  so  loath  to  enter  on 
any  half-way  measures,  that  we  came  near 
having  none  at  all.  In  my  unrealized  ideal 
I was  like  those  sagacious  people  who  so 
bother  the  dominies  by  declining  to  become 
Christians  until  good  enough  for  transla- 
tion. In  my  early  home  I was  accustomed 
to  a garden  in  which  I have  knowu  twenty- 
-six  vegetables  to  be  ready  for  the  table  at 
onetime,  and  from  my  old  parsonage  garden, 
where  I found  “ play  and  profit”  for  several 
years,  we  had  a large  and  varied  choice. 
But  since  coming  to  Cornwall  I have  car- 
ried a vague  ideal  garden  in  my  head,  from 
which  the  kitchen  received  no  benefit.  Our 
vegetables  were  planted  here  and  there 
among  the  strawberries,  and  often  “went 
to  the  bad”  from  neglect,  or  lack  of  the 
conditions  of  growth.  Nature,  over  whom 
the  poets  rhapsodize,  is  so  matter  of  fact 
and  exact  in  her  bargains  that  my  scram- 
bling, hap-hazard  system  came,  in  1878,  to  an 
inevitable  and  ignominious  end.  Nature 
says,  You  ask  of  me  a crop  of  onions.  Here 
are  my  terms : 1st.  The  ground  must  be  fit 
for  onions.  2d.  It  must  be  prepared  in  a 
way  suitable  for  onions.  3d.  I demand  for 
onions  richness  of  soil.  4th.  The  seed  must 
l>e  sown  early  in  April.  5th.  So  much  hoe- 
ing. 6th.  No  weeds.  7th.  Keep  away  the 
onion -fly,  etc.  And  not  Shylock  himself 
could  be  more  inexorable  in  enforcing  his 
bond  than  she.  Therefore  I propose  to 
make  Nature  an  ally  instead  of  an  enemy, 
And  to  transfer  the  ideal  garden  from  my 
head  to  a locality  on  my  place  that,  after 
much  hesitation,  I have  decided  to  be  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  Remembering  the 
origin  of  this  garden,  the  reader  will  be  cor- 
rect in  not  expecting  a very  large  one. 

West  of  our  house  there  is  a little  more 
than  a quarter  of  an  acre  that  was  occupied 
in  part  by  old  apple  and  cherry  trees.  These 
had  outlived  their  usefulness,  and  by  put- 
ting them  into  my  study  fire  I can  pay  them 
a tribute  of  regret  that  their  blossoming 
days  are  over,  before  carefully  storing  their 
ashes  as  my  best  fertilizer  for  the  ground 
they  cumbered.  This  spot  contains  two  dis- 
tinct varieties  of  soil  and  two  exposures  to 
the  sun.  It  is  sheltered  from  the  north  and 
east,  and,  what  is  of  far  more  consequence, 
from  the  boys  who  would  steal  my  melons. 
On  the  1st  of  last  November  this  plot  was 
all  in  sward,  with  the  trees  I have  named 
still  standing.  Part  of  it  is  very  stony,  and 
I do  not  think  it  has  been  ploughed  or  cul- 
tivated in  any  way  for  a great  many  years. 
But  by  the  10th  of  May  next  I expect  it  to 
be  a mellow  garden  plot,  with  depth  of  soil 


averaging  fourteen  inches,  and  all  planted. 
How  I shall  bring  about  this  transforma- 
tion may  be  of  interest  by  suggesting  sim- 
ilar changes  in  equally  unproductive  land; 
at  the  same  time  I shall  see  to  it  that  my 
hints  apply  also  to  old  established  gardens. 

I am  not  writing  for  that  class  that  em- 
ploys a certain  type  of  the  professional 
gardener,  and  scarcely  dares  to  call  its  soul 
its  own  when  venturing  into  the  domain 
of  the  man  it  pays  so  liberally  for  snub- 
bing Nature  and  itself ; nor  for  that  other 
class  that  has  given  itself  over  to  the  mer- 
cies of  the  “ hired  man” — a bucolic  monster 
that  feeds  on  cabbage  and  potatoes,  and 
gruffly  declines  to  “ potter  round  ’mong  small 
garden  sass.”  These  people  have  sold  their 
birthright,  and  the  messes  of  pottage  they 
receive  in  return  are  few  and  far  between. 
My  informal  talk  is  for  those  who  are  “at 
home”  on  their  breezy  grounds,  and  intend 
to  get  all  the  fun,  good  cheer,  and  profit  pos- 
sible out  of  them,  and,  like  myself,  to  make 
as  many  blunders,  mistakes,  and  to  try  as 
many  new-fangled  seeds  and  experiments, 
as  they  please,  with  none  to  molest  or  make 
afraid. 

Not  a few  among  this  happy  class  are  at- 
tacked suddenly  on  the  first  sunny  days  of 
April  with  an  impulse  to  return  to  man’s 
primal  calling.  They  announce  at  the  break- 
fast table  that  it  is  time  to  “ make  garden,” 
and  the  garden  is  made  forthwith.  After  a 
day  or  two  of  ploughing,  digging,  raking, 
and  planting,  the  head  of  the  household  re- 
marks, complacently,  “That  job  is  off  my 
bauds.”  But  Nature  quietly  proves  to  the 
unconscious  egotist,  who  has  acted  as  if 
universal  law  would  be  changed  to  suit  his 
convenience  or  ignorance,  that  making  a * 
garden  without  due  regard  to  her  require- 
ments is  a waste  of  every  thing  contrary  to 
her  terms.  When  all  the  seeds  of  a garden 
are  planted  at  once,  some  will  be  right,  of 
course,  and  there  will  be  by-and-by  an  over- 
supply  of  certain  kinds  of  vegetables,  all  ma- 
turing together,  followed  by  a sudden  dearth, 
in  which  the  garden  becomes  a weedy  desert. 

Therefore,  with  Nature’s  terms  before  us, 
clearly  written  in  the  sky  and  on  earth, 
in  the  soil  of  the  garden  and  the  shifting 
clouds  above  it,  we  will  proceed  to  show  that 
making  a garden  is  not  the  work  of  a few 
April  days,  but  of  nine  or  ten  months.  By 
simply  telling  what  I hope  to  do,  step  by  step 
and  month  by  month,  perhaps  I can  best  ad- 
vise those  who  are  rash  enough  to  look  to 
mo  for  advice.  At  any  rate,  I will  secure  the 
confidence  given  to  one  who  tries  to  practice 
what  he  preaches. 

During  the  last  week  of  February,  unless 
the  weather  is  very  cold,  I shall  prepare  new, 
unfermented  stable  manure  for  my  hot-bed 
by  piling  it  up  into  a conical  heap  near  the 
place  where  it  will  be  needed.  As  soon  as 
it  begins  to  steam,  or  when  a stick  thrust 
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into  it  is  hot  to  the  hand,  I shall  turn  it  over 
and  form  it  into  another  conical  heap.  If  I 
had  forest  leaves  on  hand,  I would  mix  them 
evenly  with  the  manure  in  the  proportion  of 
one-half,  but  as  I have  used  these  in  cover- 
ing strawberry  beds,  I will  turn  the  manure 
once  more,  the  object  being  to  remove  the 
tendency  to  ferment  suddenly  and  violently. 
It  is  a long,  steady  heat  that  is  required. 
After  two  or  three  turnings,  or  by  the  first 
week  in  March,  the  manure  is  ready,  and  I 
shall  place  it  in  the  pit  already  prepared. 
This  is  simply  an  excavation  in  a sheltered, 
sunny,  well-drained  spot,  six  feet  wide  and 
as  long  as  required.  Six  feet  by  six  will  be 
large  enough  for  the  needs  of  most  families. 
Around  the  sides  of  this  pit  (which  is  about 
two  and  a half  feet  deep)  is  fitted  a strong 
board  frame,  the  sides  of  which  slope  up- 
ward toward  the  back  about  six  inches,  so 
that  the  glass  sash  may  incline  toward  the 
sun,  and  shed  water  freely.  The  warm  fer- 
menting manure  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pit  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  distrib- 
uted carefully,  and  at  last  tramped  down 
quite  firmly,  so  as  to  secure  an  even  surface 
oil  which  to  spread  the  firm  rich  earth  in 
which  the  seed  is  to  be  sown.  This  soil 
should  have  been  prepared  the  season  before, 
and  if  formed  of  a compost  of  rotted  leaves, 
sods,  and  stable  manure,  will  be  found  to 
be  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose.  If 
no  such  prepared  earth  is  at  hand,  take  the 
richest  that  can  be  obtained,  and  mix  with 
it  a little  bone-dust  or  guano — a handful 
to  the  space  covered  by  a sash  six  feet  by 
three.  Mix  very  evenly,  and  allow  no  lumps 
of  these  strong  fertilizers,  or  else  they  will 
burn  the  plants.  The  earth  is  spread  over 
the  strawy  fermenting  manure  to  the  depth 
of  six  inches,  and  a day  or  two  given  for  the 
heat  to  rise  through  it.  There  probably  will 
be  too  great  heat  at  first.  Wait  two  or  three 
days,  until  the  thermometer  falls  to  80°,  and 
then  sow  early  cabbage,  cauliflower,  lettuce, 
radishes,  etc.,  in  rows  four  inches  apart. 
These  are  quite  hardy,  and  can  stand  con- 
siderable cold.  I shall  separate  this  part  of 
the  hot-bed  from  the  rest  of  the  space,  in 
which,  a week  or  two  later,  I will  sow  the 
more  tender  vegetables — tomatoes,  peppers, 
egg-plants,  etc.  This  separation  of  the  hot- 
bed by  a board  partition  enables  one  to  give 
the  different  treatment  required  by  the  very 
tender  and  the  more  hardy  classes  of  plants. 
It  is  a good  rule  to  sow  seeds  in  hot-beds 
about  six  weeks  before  it  is  safe  to  put  them 
in  the  open  ground. 

The  cold  frame  is  a modification  of  the  hot- 
bed, and  even  more  useful.  It  is  the  same 
in  all  respects  except  that  no  hot  manure 
is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  but  only 
the  rich  fine  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  to 
grow.  Unless  close  and  careful  attention 
can  be  given  to  a hot-bed,  a cold  frame  is 
preferable,  for,  although  slower,  it  is  surer. 


If  a hot-bed  is  not  carefully  watched  and 
aired  judiciously,  the  plants  are  burned  by  the 
heating  manure  beneath  them,  or  they  grow 
long  and  spindling  because  forced  too  rapid- 
ly. The  absence  of  fermenting  manure  in 
the  cold  frame  tends  to  much  slower  but  at 
the  same  time  stockier  and  sturdier  growth. 
It  is  dependent  for  heat  on  the  sun's  rays 
only  shining  through  the  glass,  and  toward 
night,  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  off  the  glass,  it 
should  be  covered,  so  as  to  retain  the  heat 
as  far  as  possible.  Seeds  should  be  sown 
in  it  about  a week  later  than  in  a hot-bed, 
and  even  later  still  should  it  be  very  cold, 
since  there  is  no  bottom  heat  to  counteract 
the  low  temperature. 

The  cold  frame  is  essential,  since  cabbages 
and  the  hardier  plants  early  in  April,  and  to- 
matoes and  their  tender  associates  about  the 
latter  part  of  April,  should  be  transferred 
to  it  from  the  hot-bed,  so  as  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  harden,  and  grow  stocky  and  vig- 
orous enough  for  their  final  career  in  the 
open  garden.  Iu  each  case,  especially  that 
of  the  hot-bed,  constant  vigilance  is  required 
in  giving  air,  in  watering,  in  protecting 
against  high  winds,  which  will  even  blow 
one’s  sash  away  unless  fastened  down,  break- 
ing the  glass,  and  against  sudden  changes 
of  temperature.  We  occasionally  have  zero 
weather  or  a summer  day  in  March,  and  the 
lucky  gardener  is  the  one  who  watches  his 
thermometer  and  keeps  up  a temperature 
adapted  to  healthful  growth.  An  even  and 
not  a very  high  temperature  should  be  aim- 
ed at — not  above  60°  nor  lower  than  40°  for 
the  hardier  plants,  and  a range  of  from 
to  75°  for  the  more  tender.  Trouble  comes 
as  often  from  heat  as  cold.  I once  had  a 
large  bed  of  fine  lettuce  already  in  head 
shrivelled  up  because  tho  gardener  forgot  t-o 
give  air  sufficiently  early  in  the  morning. 
During  cold  nights,  straw  mats,  old  carpets, 
or  blankets  make  excellent  covering.  As 
the  weather  grows  warm,  harden  off  the 
plants  by  gradually  lowering  and  then  re- 
moving the  sash.  A drawn,  spindling  plaut 
is  not  worth  much,  no  matter  how  large. 

Where  only  a few  plants  are  required,  they 
can  be  started  in  shallow  boxes  containing 
about  three  inches  of  soil,  and  these  placed 
in  a sunny  window.  The  kitchen  is  the  best 
place,  for  the  steam  is  favorable,  and  the 
frequent  opening  of  the  doors  gives  air — an 
article  often  excluded  from  the  sitting-room. 
Society  tolerates  pale,  spindling  people,  but 
Nature  contemptuously  frowns  out  of  exist- 
ence plants  of  this  character.  As  a rule,  she 
is  a Spartan  mother. 

If  one  resides  near  a city,  or  has  a neigh- 
bor engaged  in  raising  plants  for  sale,  it  will 
be  found  cheaper  to  buy  all  that  are  needed 
at  the  proper  time  for  planting  in  the  open 
ground.  If  you  buy,  insist  on  green,  stocky, 
vigorous  plants,  and  should  the  dealer  smil- 
ingly suggest  that  the  long  yellow  ones  are 
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larger,  tell  him  lie  is  hoping  to  find  in  yon 
the  color  lacking  in  hia  plants. 

Now  for  open-ground  operations.  When 
these  can  begin  will  depend  upon  the  ear- 
liness or  lateness  of  the  season.  March  in 
1878  was  almost  as  warm  as  May,  and  one 
could  have  “ made  garden”  throughout  the 
entire  month.  As  soon  as  the  frost  is  out, 
and  the  soil  sufficiently  dry  to  be  stirred,  I 
shall  have  men  at  work,  be  it  the  first  of 
March  or  of  April.  Last  fall  I had  the  heav- 
iest soil  of  my  new  garden  plot  “ trenched,” 
turned  upside  down,  burying  the  sod  evenly 
at  least  ten  inches  under-ground,  bringing 
the  subsoil  to  the  surface.  All  stones  were 
removed  as  we  went  along,  and,  as  I said,  a 
depth  of  loose  earth  averaging  fourteen 
inches  secured  at  once.  Sod  buried  thus 
deep  will  give  no  further  tronblo,  but  will 
rot  in  one  season,  and  form  a rich  subsoil  to 
be  turned  up  next  fall.  But  the  subsoil  now 
brought  to  the  surface  is  cold  and  poor,  aud 
from  it  I can  not  expect  the  best  results  this 
year.  Indeed,  it  requires  several  years  to 
give  a garden  plot  that  unctuous  richness 
which  some  vegetables  require.  But  I will 
do  the  best  I can,  and  try  to  secure  by  a lit- 
tle skill  and  management  what  ie  now  lack- 
ing in  my  crude,  cold  land.  At  the  same 
time  it  should  be  added  that  some  crops  do 
better  on  new  land,  if  only  plenty  of  manure 
is  applied.  And  here  I find  the  condition 
on  which  Nature  will  insist  most  strenuous- 
ly next  Bummer,  and  when  I find  that  her 
feminine  foot  is  down,  I always  yield.  Even 
now  (January)  my  men  are  making  on  this 
garden  plot  a compost  of  muck  that  has 
been  “sweetened  by  frost”  and  stable  ma- 
nure mixed  in  equal  quantities.  In  about 
three  weeks  this  compost  heap  will  be  cut 
down  and  turned  over.  A month  later  it 
will  be  turned  again,  and  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  dry  enough  in  the  spring  it  will 
be  spread  thickly  over  the  whole  surface 
and  turned  under  shallowly  with  a com 
plough,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  buried  sods. 
After  this  light  ploughing  will  come  a 
thorough  harrowing,  and  by  this  time  the 
rich  and  warm  black  compost  will  be  very 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  cold,  yellow  sub- 
soil. And  yet  it  will  be  mainly  a mechan- 
ical mingling,  and  only  time,  frost,  sun,  and 
rain  can  blend  all  into  one  homogeneous 
mould.  But  enough  of  richness  has  been 
placed  in  the  soil  for  the  coarser-feeding 
vegetables,  and  a little  later  I will  make 
further  provision. 

I am  now  ready  to  plant.  Last  spring  I 
put  in  my  first  peas  and  potatoes  on  the  15th 
of  March,  and  had  splendid  crops  of  both, 
but  usually  we  can  not  do  much  in  the  open 
soil  before  the  first  week  in  April.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  frost  is  out  and  the  ground 
is  dry  enough,  i shall  plaut  in  my  driest  and 
warmest  soil  some  Little  Gem  and  Lawton’s 
Alpha  peas.  I shall  open  furrows  three  inch- 


es deep  for  the  Gems,  and  one  foot  apart, 
and  in  these  furrows  scatter  the  compost  I 
have  described  above  about  an  inch  deep, 
draw  a pointed  hoe  through  the  furrow  to 
mingle  the  manure  with  the  soil,  aud  then 
sow  thickly — three  peas  to  ail  inch.  I will 
treat  the  Laxton’s  Alpha  in  the  same  way, 
with  the  exception  that  the  row’s  will  be 
two  and  a half  feet  apart.  The  Little  Gems 
grow  only  a foot  high,  and  require  no  sup- 
port. The  Alphas  require  tw’o  and  a half 
feet  brush.  Two  weeks  later  I shall  plant 
for  second  crop  Little  Gem,  M ‘Lean’s  Ad- 
vancer, and  Champion  of  England.  I have 
tried  a great  many  kinds,  and  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  four  kinds  I have 
named  are  the  richest-fiavored  aud  sufficient- 
ly productive — in  brief,  all  tliiugs  consider- 
ed, the  best.  It  is  a pleasant  and  inexpen- 
sive amusement  to  try  fifty  other  kinds  in  a 
small  way.  Since  “Let  us  have  peas”  is 
such  a frequent  and  emphatic  remark  at 
our  dinner  table,  I shall  plant  liberally  every 
ten  days  until  the  4th  of  July,  burying  the 
seed  deeper  as  the  season  advances,  aud 
choosing  shadier  and  moister  localities. 
Very  late  plantings  are  usually  so  injured 
by  mildew  that  were  the  vegetable  not  such 
a favorite,  I would  not  plant  it  after  the 
middle  of  May.  Deep  planting  of  the  seed 
late  in  the  season  insures  longer  bearing. 
I prefer  Champion  of  England  for  the  main 
crop,  as  it  is  by  general  consent  regarded 
as  the  flow’er  of  the  pea  family.  The  short, 
low-grow'ing  kinds  like  Little  Gem  will  be 
the  better  for  any  amount  of  manure,  but 
tall  varieties  like  the  Champion  do  not  need 
fertilizers  in  the  drill  unless  the  ground  is 
poor.  When  gardens  are  small  and  brush 
is  not  convenient,  it  may  be  best  to  plant 
the  dw’arf  kinds  only.  They  can  be  sown  on 
ground  designed  for  tomatoes,  Lima-beans, 
melons,  squash,  etc.,  as  they  do  not  shade 
the  ground,  and  soon  mature.  I put  them 
in  such  spaces  almost  altogether,  aud  in  rows 
three  or  four  feet  apart,  and  plant  the  later 
vegetables  between  them.  As  soon  as  the 
green  pods  are  picked,  I have  the  vines  dug 
under,  thus  returning  at  once  to  the  soil  what 
was  taken  from  it. 

Potatoes  also  may  be  planted  as  soon  as 
the  ground  is  so  dry  as  to  crumble  natu- 
rally when  forked  or  ploughed.  I plant  in 
drills  five  inches  deep,  and  enriched  as  for 
early  dwarf  peas.  The  potatoes  are  cut  into 
pieces  containing  two  or  three  eyes,  dried  off 
for  a few  days,  and  then  planted  six  inches 
apart,  and  from  four  to  five  inches  deep  in 
the  drills  or  rows,  which  are  two  and  a half 
feet  from  each  other. 

For  several  years  I have  found  the  Early 
Rose  the  most  satisfactory  variety,  but  as  a 
mild  speculation  I always  plant  two  or  three 
of  the  innumerable  new  kinds,  each  of  which 
modestly  is  claimed  to  be  “incomparably 
better  than  any  yet  introduced.”  A potato 
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hill  is  such  an  unfailing  mystery ! The  ele- 
ment of  chance  enters  into  it  so  persistently, 
in  spite  of  our  best  skill,  that  we  never  can 
see  a fork  placed  under  the  pregnant  mound 
without  a trace  of  the  gambler's  feeling  as 
he  watches  the  cast  of  a die.  But  the  Early 
and  Late  Rose  reduce  the  element  of  chance 
to  a minimum  if  planted  early  on  well  en- 
riched land.  Wood  ashes  are  a splendid  fer- 
tilizer for  this  vegetable,  and  should  be  well 
mingled  with  the  soil  in  the  drills.  The 
earlier  this  vegetable  is  planted,  the  more 
apt  is  it  to  escape  the  potato- beetle  and  its 
destructive  larvae.  As  soon  as  the  leaves 
appear  above-ground  the  beetles  will  be 
found  upon  them,  and  by  picking  and  kill- 
ing the  pests  at  once  the  presence  of  thou- 
sands is  prevented  later  on  in  the  season. 
Potatoes,  early  and  late,  should  all  be  plant- 
ed by  the  middle  of  April. 

Onion  seed  or  sets  also  should  go  into 
the  ground  as  early  as  possible.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  thickly — five  seeds  to  an 
inch — and  covered  half  an  inch  deep.  Be- 
fore sowing,  I shall  give  the  shallow  drills 
a heavy  dusting  of  wood  ashes  or  some  fine 
old  rotted  manure,  and  then  draw  a point- 
ed hoe  through  the  drill  to  mix  all  with 
the  soil.  This  fertilizer  so  near  the  seed 
gives  the  young  plants  a vigorous  send-off, 
and  enables  them  to  grow  quickly  out  of 
harm's  way.  As  a baby  has  to  run  a gant- 
let of  diseases  and  mishaps  incident  to  its 
helpless  littleness,  so  the  critical  period  for 
all  young  vegetables  is  from  the  time  they 
appear  above-ground  until  large  enough  to 
hold  their  own  among  the  weeds  and  bugs. 
However  the  philosophers  may  argue  in 
their  studies,  the  practical  gardener  believes 
in  the  survival  of  the  unfittest,  unless  he  in- 
terferes morning,  noon,  and  night.  Even  so 
strong  a vegetable  as  the  onion  hasn't  any 
chauce  at  all. 

If  onion  sets  (i.  e.,  little  onions)  are  planted, 
put  them  about  one  and  a half  inches  under- 
ground in  drills  enriched  as  described  above. 
The  “ sets”  give  a crop  in  half  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  seed  to  mature,  and  are  best 
for  early  use.  I shall  plant  the  Yellow  Dan- 
vers and  White  Globe. 

As  early  in  April  as  possible,  I shall  plant 
Red-top  Strap-leaf  turnip,  Egyptian  and 
Bassano  beets,  Early  Horn  and  Long  Orange 
carrots,  salsify  (or  vegetable  oyster,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called),  Hollow-crown  parsnip, 
Double-curled  and  Fern-leafed  parsley,  Large 
India  and  Drum-head  lettuce.  All  these  will 
be  sown  in  drills  enriched  with  very  fine  and 
rotted  manure  as  I have  already  described, 
the  beets  and  salsify  being  planted  an  inch 
deep,  the  others  half  an  inch,  and  in  every 
case  the  earth  made  firm  over  the  seed  by 
pressing  it  down  with  a board,  or  spatting  it 
with  the  back  of  a spade.  In  the  case  of 
all  small  seeds  the  ground  should  be  packed 
not  hard  but  firmly  over  them.  In  all  the 


above  vegetables  let  the  rows  be  fourteen 
inches  apart.  It  is  a good  plan  to  sow  a 
very  little  radish  seed  with  all  these  smaller 
seeds,  as  the  radishes  come  up  quickly,  and 
enable  one  to  see  where  the  rows  are,  thus 
giving  a chance  to  cultivate  the  ground  be- 
tween them  before  the  weeds  get  the  start. 

If  radishes  are  a favorite  vegetable,  they 
can  be  sown  by  themselves  in  wrarm  shel- 
tered spots  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out,  and 
then  again  from  week  to  week,  selecting 
moister  land  as  the  season  advances.  They 
require  very  rich,  light  land,  since  a radish 
is  good  only  when  grown  quickly.  Radish- 
es, turnips,  cabbage  plants,  etc.,  are  ofteu 
destroyed  as  soon  as  they  come  up  by  a lit- 
tle black  flea — a very  “ wicked  flea,”  with 
more  depravity  in  its  microscopic  body  than 
there  is  in  an  elephant's.  I have  found  that 
wood  ashes  or  air-slaked  lime  checked  their 
ravages,  if  dusted  over  the  beds  just  before 
the  germs  break  through  the  soil,  and  later 
on  the  leaves,  when  wet  with  dew,  from  time 
to  time ; but  a flock  of  little  chickens  run- 
ning among  the  plants  is  the  surest  pre- 
ventive. 

If  one  intends  to  raise  his  own  celery 
plants,  let  him  choose  a somewhat  moist 
and  shady  place  early  in  April,  and  cover 
the  seed  so  lightly  that  they  are  barely  un- 
der-ground, then  press  the  earth  down  firmly 
upon  them  with  his  feet.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  are  a few  inches  high,  cut  them  back 
and  thin  them  out,  so  that  they  will  stand 
about  an  inch  apart.  If  cut  back  two  or 
three  times,  they  will  make  very  fine  stocky 
plants. 

He  who  lives  in  the  country  and  has  no 
asparagus  bed  has  at  least  one  heavy  sin 
of  omission  on  his  conscience  for  which  lie 
never  can  give  an  adequate  excuse.  If  tho 
man  who  does  “not  provide  for  hiB  own 
house  is  worse  than  an  infidel,”  he  that  will 
not  “ bother”  with  an  asparagus  bed  is  any 
thing  but  orthodox,  and  yet  can  not  call 
himself  a rationalist.  Some  are  under  the 
delusion  that  an  asparagus  bed  is  an  ab- 
struse garden  problem  and  an  expensive  lux- 
ury. Far  from  it.  The  plants  of  Conover's 
Colossal  (the  best  variety)  can  be  obtained 
of  any  seedsman  at  slight  cost.  I have  one 
large  bed  that  yields  almost  a daily  supply 
from  the  middle  of  April  till  late  in  June,, 
and  I shall  make  another  bed  next  spring 
in  this  simple  way:  As  early  in  April  as 
the  ground  is  dry  enough — the  sooner  the 
better — I shall  choose  some  warm,  early, 
but  deep  soil,  enrich  it  well,  and  then  on 
one  side  of  the  plot  open  a furrow  or  trench 
eight  inches  deep.  Down  this  furrow  I 
shall  scatter  a heavy  coat  of  rotted  com- 
post, and  then  run  a plough  or  pointed  hoe 
through  it  again.  By  this  process  the  earth 
and  compost  are  mingled,  and  the  furrow 
rendered  about  six  inches  deep.  Along  its 
side,  one  foot  apart,  I will  place  one-year- 
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old  plants,  spreading  oat  the  roots,  and  tak- 
ing care  to  keep  the  crown  or  top  of  the 
plant  five  inches  below  the  surface  when 
level;  then  half  fill  the  furrow  over  the 
plants,  and  when  the  young  shoots  are  well 
up,  fill  the  furrow  even.  I shall  make  the 
furrows  two  feet  apart,  and  after  planting 
as  much  space  as  I wish,  the  bed  is  made 
for  the  next  fifty  years.  In  my  father’s 
garden  there  was  a good  bed  over  fifty  years 
old.  Ther  young  shoots  should  not  be  cut 
for  the  first  two  years,  and  only  sparingly 
the  third  year,  on  the  same  principle  that 
we  do  not  put  young  colts  at  work.  The 
asparagus  is  a marine  plant,  and  dustings 
of  salt  sufficient  to  kill  the  weeds  will  pro- 
mote its  growth. 

Rhubarb  is  as  easily  grown  as  a weed. 
Set  the  plants  out  four  feet  apart  and  four 
inohes  below  the  surface.  It  is  a gross  feed- 
er, and  will  yield  iu  exact  proportion  as  the 
soil  is  deep  and  often  enriched. 

Having  finished  planting  the  earlier  and 
hardier  vegetables,  we  are  now  ready  to  be- 
gin our  transfers  from  the  hot-bed  or  cold 
frame.  The  cabbage  and  lettuce  can  go 
out  first,  aud  then  the  cauliflowers.  If  they 
have  been  properly  “ hardened  off” — that  is, 
sufficiently  exposed  to  the  open  air  while  in 
the  frames — they  can  be  set  out  by  the  mid- 
dle of  April.  A vegetable  that  is  very  hardy 
when  grown  out-of-doors  may  be  very  ten- 
der if  “ forced”  in  hot,  confined  air.  I never 
put  out  all  my  plants  at  once,  but  reserve 
several  chances  against  failure.  I always 
pinch  off  half  of  the  leaves  of  young  plants, 
for  the  same  reason  that  we  cut  back  a tree 
or  shrub  when  setting  it  out.  I shall  be- 
gin putting  tomato  and  pepper  plants  in 
the  open  ground  about  May  10,  and  egg- 
plants May  20,  always  keeping  a good  re- 
serve to  replace  losses  from  cold  or  insects. 
There  is  a brown  worm  that  cuts  off  our 
plants  just  above  the  ground,  and  often  is 
very  destructive.  Its  ravages  can  be  pre- 
vented by  wrapping  the  stem  from  the  root 
up  to  the  branching  of  the  leaves  in  tough 
brown  paper.  The  little  black  fleas  also 
will  devour  the  plants  occasionally,  if  not 
watched.  Nature  apparently  would  as  lief 
provide  for  a family  of  fleas  as  of  poets,  and 
the  fleas  will  get  the  best  of  it  if  the  poets 
in  their  flights  ignore  the  practical  means 
of  living. 

We  now  come  to  those  royal  vegetables, 
sweet  corn  and  green  beans,  superb  in  them- 
selves, and  in  the  old  Indian  combination 
of  succotash  forming  a dish  that  civiliza- 
tion never  has  surpassed.  I shall  begin 
planting  Minnesota  and  Moore’s  Concord 
sweet  corn  the  last  week  in  April,  and  con- 
tinue planting  about  every  ten  days  until 
early  iu  July.  For  main  crop  Sto well’s  Ev- 
ergreen is  considered  the  best,  and  Burr’s 
Mammoth  Sugar. is  also  very  good.  Very 
late  plantings  should  be  of  the  quickly  ma- 


turing kinds.  A handful  of  wood  ashes  or 
of  fine  manure  mingled  thoroughly  in  the 
soil  of  the  hill,  aud  the  seed  planted  on  it, 
insures  vigorous  growth  and  often  a much 
larger  crop.  Cover  the  seed  only  an  inch 
or  two  deep. 

Black  Wax  and  Mohawk  bush  beans  can 
be  planted  the  first  week  of  May,  and  some- 
times the  last  of  April,  if  the  ground  is  warm 
and  light  and  the  place  sheltered.  The 
seed  costs  so  little  that  we  risk  one  or  twa 
late  frosts  for  the  sake  of  having  them  ear- 
ly. It  is  a small  matter  if  we  do  have  to 
plant  over,  and  for  a succession  I continue 
planting  from  time  to  time  till  the  1st  of 
August.  I have  found  the  Black  Wax  for 
early  and  Refugee  for  late  good  enough  to 
cover  the  whole  ground,  but  then,  as  it  is 
well  to  “ know  beans,”  there  are  107  other 
varieties  that  can  be  planted. 

As  a pole  or  running  bean  the  Large  Lima, 
stands  pre-eminent.  DreeFs  Improved  Lima 
and  the  Case-knife  are  also  excellent.  I 
have  tried  many  kinds,  and  am  satisfied 
with  the  first  two.  I make  the  hills  four  feet 
apart,  by  the  10th  of  May,  enrich  them,  and 
plant  at  ouce,  if  the  weather  is  warm.  The 
seed  is  very  sensitive  to  cold  damp  weather, 
and  we  often  have  to  plant  a second  and 
even  a third  time,  but  usually  by  pressing 
eight  beans,  eye  down,  an  inch  deep  in  the 
slightly  raised  ground  of  the  hill,  at  least 
three  good  strong  plants  will  grow,  and 
these  are  plenty — five  are  too  many. 

Hills  for  cucumbers  should  be  raised  and 
enriched  in  the  same  way  as  for  Lima-beans, 
and  the  seed  sown  early  in  May.  I like  the 
White-spiued  variety  better  than  any  other. 
Summer  and  winter  squashes  can  be  planted 
at  this  time  also,  and  the  chances  of  success 
are  always  much  increased  by  enriching  the 
hills  with  tine  and  thoroughly  rotted  stable 
manure.  No  two  vegetables  of  this  class 
should  be  planted  near  together,  since  they 
mix  so  readily. 

Especially  must  our  melons  be  kept  well 
away  from  the  whole  squash  tribe,  for  the 
influence  of  the  latter  is  very  demoralizing. 
No  better  instances  could  be  given  of  the 
tendency  of  coarse,  stolid  company  to  lower 
tone  and  rob  life  of  zest  and  flavor.  If  you 
wish  melancholy  examples  of  debased  and 
insipid  character,  plant  your  Nutmegs  near 
the  squashes  or  cucumbers. 

Melons  are  like  books.  We  value  them 
not  so  much  on  account  of  their  size  as  for 
the  richness  and  sprightliness  contained  be- 
neath the  rind.  They  are  eminently  a pro- 
duct of  skill  and  careful  selection.  When 
we  light  on  a fine-flavored  specimen  we 
should  save  and  plant  the  seed,  and  devel- 
opment in  this  line  continued  carefully  for 
a number  of  years  eventually  will  give  ex- 
traordinarily flue  flavor.  Some  start  melons 
and  cucumbers  on  inverted  sods  placed  in 
the  hot-bed,  but  I never  had  much  success 
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in  this  way.  If  early  in  April  the  hills  are 
made  in  the  open  ground,  thoroughly  en- 
riched by  digging  iu  plenty  of  old  compost, 
and  glass  placed  over  them,  very  much  time 
and  increased  vigor  of  growth  can  be 
gained. 

Of  all  this  class  of  running  vines  I al- 
ways plant  four  or  five  times  the  seed  re- 
quired, since  their  insect  enemies  are  so  nu- 
merous and  voracious.  Let  the  poets  say 
what  they  please  about  Nature,  I always 
will  maintain  that  she  did  a mean  thing  iu 
evolving  a squash-bug.  It  has  not  one  re- 
deeming trait.  It  is  pure  and  unmixed  evil. 
One  would  think  it  would  die  of  its  own 
odor,  and  killing  squash-bugs  is  the  most 
prosaic  labor  of  the  garden.  I don’t  believe 
that  Adam  and  Eve  ever  saw  or  smelled  one 
until  after  they  had  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  44  serpent.” 

The  seed  of  fall  cabbage  and  cauliflower 
should  be  sown  early  in  May.  I prefer  a 
cool,  half-shaded  place — not  the  shade  of  a 
tree,  but  the  north  side  of  a grape-vine  or 
fence — for  this  purpose.  The  seed  should 
not  be  sown  where  cabbages  or  vegetables 
of  like  nature  were  grown  the  previous  year, 
or  the  plants  will  suffer  from  a destructive 


disease  called  the  “club-root.”  For  late 
planting  I recommend  Premium  Flat  Dutch, 
and  Drum -head  Savoy  cabbage,  and  Le 
Normand’s  and  Henderson’s  Snow-ball  cauli- 
flower. 

By  the  middle  of  May  the  garden,  in  the 
main,  will  be  planted,  but  from  first  to  last 
the  ancient  and  unceasing  conflict  between 
good  and  evil  must  go  forward.  Nature 
will  both  help  and  hinder.  She  will  give 
you  a fine  shower  one  day,  a swarm  of  bugB 
another,  and  weeds  all  the  time.  There  is 
original  sin  in  the  garden,  if  not  total  de- 
pravity. Only  by  planting  and  careful  cul- 
tivation have  I ever  obtained  a crop  of 
sweet  com,  but  without  lifting  my  finger  I 
can  raise  as  much  “ pusley”  as  Mr.  Warner 
himself,  although  I can  not  turn  it  to  as 
good  account.  But,  after  all,  Nature  is  our 
best  ally.  With  all  her  caprices,  her  sudden 
frowns  of  cold,  her  passionate  storms,  her 
small  spite  in  the  way  of  bugs  and  worms, 
and  her  perversity  in  petting  weeds  and 
other  ignoble  things,  she  has  a great,  gen- 
erous heart,  which  a little  tact  and  devotion 
wins,  and  then  she  bestows  upon  one  even 
in  the  kitchen  - garden  some  surprisingly 
choice  favoro. 


THE  VOYAGE  OF  ST.  BRANDAN. 


In  story,  centuries  old,  I read 
That  Eden,  in  its  rainless  bloom, 

The  Flood  swept  off,  and  islanded 
Until  the  day  of  doom. 

Its  shadowy  hints  the  twilight  please, 

And  mariners  on  moonless  seas 
Scent  strange,  sweet  odors  on  the  breeze — 
They  pass  it  in  the  gloom. 

And  once  a monk  of  Innisfail, 

With  youthful,  yearning  eyes 
Beheld  no  more  of  men,  set  sail 
In  quest  of  Paradise. 

The  legend  haunted  me:  in  sleep 
I saw  the  high-pooped  galliot,  trim 
In  sail  and  ballast  for  the  deep, 

Depart  at  dawning  dim. 

In  fire  and  foam  sank  Erin’s  isle, 

As  in  the  rising  sun  the  while 
A sweet  youth  with  a heavenly  smile 
On  a gold  harp  did  hymn. 

41  And  what,  0 youth,  on  deck  so  quaint, 

Seek  those  seraphic  eyes? 

What  speaks  thy  harp  ?”  44  Hope !”  sung  the  saint : 
41 1 sail  for  Paradise.” 

My  vision  changed:  ’twas  noon:  the  sea 
In  glaring  calm  one  vessel  glassed; 

In  leaden  immobility 

The  worn  sails  draped  the  mast. 

The  voyager,  in  manly  prime, 

I knew;  and  still  that  song  sublime 
I heard,  defying  tide  and  time, 

Although  the  mom  was  past. 

44  0 minstrel,  what,  when  hope  seems  dead, 

Yet  holds  thine  earnest  eyes? 

What  now  art  hymning?”  44 Faith!”  he  said, 
44  And  the  isle  of  Paradise.” 


I dreamed  through  shocks  of  storm  and  gale : 

Again  I saw:  the  day  was  done; 

That  bark,  a wreck  with  ragged  sail, 

Steered  for  the  setting  sun. 

But,  ah ! I had  not  known,  in  sooth, 

Save  for  those  eyes  of  radiant  truth, 

And  that  rich  harp,  that  the  sweet  youth 
And  gray-haired  sage  were  one. 

44  And  what,  0 seer,  at  close  of  even, 
Enraptures  still  thine  eyes? 

What  music  ?”  44  Love,  and  yon  pure  heaven* 

The  shore  of  Paradise.” 

Lo!  in  smooth  sweep  of  gleaming  swell, 

The  jasper  sea!  A mighty  land, 

With  many  a purple  peak  and  dell, 

Soared  from  the  waters  grand, 

With  great  woods  waved  on  every  slope — 

An  isle  distinct  from  base  to  cope; 

And  over  all,  in  face  of  hope, 

Flashed  no  repelling  brand. 

Too  soon  I lost  that  glorious  sky, 

That  bark,  those  solemn  eyes ; 

But  my  night  was  filled  with  harmony 
Tliat  breathed  of  Paradise. 

Let  no  heart  faint  in  the  slow  course 
Of  effort,  if  it  would  achieve; 

There  lives  indomitable  force 
In  simply — to  believe. 

Hope  tunes  thy  harp,  boy-poet  pure ; 

Teach  fuith  with  all  thy  might  mature; 

Sing  heavenly  love — its  promise  sure 
To  give  and  to  receive; 

The  purest  good,  the  loftiest  goal, 

Seek  with  undrooping  eyes, 

And  life’s  long  day,  0 dauntless  soul, 

Shall  set  on  Paradise. 
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t |X>  rightly  understand  an  author,  and  the 
I place  he  occupies  iu  the  literature  of 
his  country,  we  must  not  only  understand 
the  events  of  his  life  and  the  order  in  which 
his  works  were  written,  we  must  also  under- 
stand the  literary  conditions  under  which 
they  were  produced,  and  which  conspired 
to  make  them  what  they  were.  To  judge 
the  authors  of  the  last  century  by  the  stand- 
ards of  the  present  century  is  to  judge  them 
uucritically  and  unjustly:  they  wrote  ac- 
cording to  their  light,  and  whether  it  was 
greater  or  lesser,  it  was  certainly  other  than 
our  light.  They  belonged  to  their  day  and 
generation,  os  we  belong  to  ours,  and  if  we 
cherish  the  hope  of  being  appreciated  by 
those  who  come  after  us,  wo  should  seek  to 
appreciate  those  who  came  before  us,  and 
who  made  what  we  are  possible.  It  is  a 
fashion  among  young  writers  to  sneer  at 
their  elders,  as  if  they  were  unworthy  of 
serious  consideration.  I have  heard  these 
con  fide  ut  gentlemen  declare  that  the  prose 
of  Irving  was  poor,  and  the  poetry  of  Bry- 
ant dull  and  monotonous.  I have  asked 
them  if  they  were  familiar  with  early  Amer- 
ican literature,  if  they  had  read  the  prose 
writers  who  preceded  Irviug  and  the  poets 
who  preceded  Bryant,  and  they  have  gener- 
ally admitted  that  they  had  not,  thereby 
placing  themselves  out  of  court.  If  a crass 
ignorance  prevails  iu  regard  to  these  writers, 
who  arc  among  the  most  distinguished  that 
we  have,  what  instrument  yet  invented  can 
measure  the  iguorance  which  prevails  iu  re- 
gard to  others  of  less  note — such  men,  for 
example,  as  Richard  Henry  Dana  f That  he 
wrote  something  once  upon  a time  a well- 
informed  reader  might  possibly  recollect, 
but  precisely  what  it  was  not  oue  in  a hun- 
dred could  tell.  Aud  yet  he  ranked  in  his 
day  (and  justly)  ainoug  the  foremost  writers 
in  America.  Davenant  was  right  when  he 
sang  of  Fame, 

44  She  seldom  la  acquainted  with  the  young, 

And  weary  is  of  those  who  11  vo  too  long.” 

Ten  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims there  came  to  America  au  English 
gentleman  named  Thomas  Dudley.  He  had 
beeu  educated  iu  the  family  of  the  Earl  of 
Northampton,  had  served  with  the  army  in 
Flanders,  and  had  been  for  a number  of 
years  steward  to  the  Earl  of  Lincoln.  He 
was  succeeded  iu  bis  stewardship  by  Mr. 
Simon  Bradstreet,  of  Emanuel  College,  who 
bad  been  steward  to  the  Countess  of  War- 
wick, and  who  bad  married  bis  daughter, 
Anne  Dudley,  in  the  sixteenth  or  seven- 
teenth year  of  her  age.  They  emigrated  to 
America  in  1030,  os  I have  said,  and  were 
received  with  distinction,  Mr.  Dudley  and 
Mr.  Bradstreet  both  being  choseu  Governors 
of  Massachusetts.  It  is  not  with  these  wor- 
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thy  gentlemen,  however,  that  wo  are  con- 
cerned now,  but  with  the  wife  of  the  latter, 
who  shares  with  George  Sandys  the  honor 
of  baptizing  the  shores  of  the  New  World 
with  Heliconiau  dew.  She  was  well  read 
in  the  literature  of  the  time,  poetical,  theo- 
logical, and  other,  and  without  possessing 
genius,  was  a young  woman  of  talents.  It 
was  the  fashion  to  admire  Sidney’s  “ Arca- 
dia,” so  she  admired  it,  and  wrote  an  elegy 
upon  its  chivalrous  author,  whom  liis  con- 
temporaries insisted  on  idolizing.  She  also 
admired  Spenser’s  “ Faerie  Queene,”  which 
was  more  read  in  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  than  it  ever  lias  been  since; 
and  she  may  be  said  to  liavo  doted  upon  Du 
Bartas,  whom  every  body  was  reading  then, 
through  the  lumbering  version  of  Sylvester, 
though  nobody  can  be  persuaded  to  read 
him  now.  Her  master  was  Du  Bartas, 
whose  “ sugared  lines’1  she  read  over  and 
over,  grudgiug  that  the  Muses  did  not  part 
their  overflowing  stores  betwixt  him  and 
her: 

44  A Bartas  can  do  what  a Bartas  will, 

Bat  simple  I according  to  my  skill.” 

Whether  Mrs.  Bradstreet  was  addicted  to 
literary  pursuits  before  leaving  England  we 
are  not  told.  Her  education  is  said  to  have 
been  completed  iu  America  under  the  care 
of  her  husband,  who  was  college-bred,  as 
we  have  seen,  and  of  his  friends  among  the 
learned  men  who  presided  over  the  society 
of  Cambridge  and  Boston.  Such,  at  least, 
is  the  statement  of  Dr.  Griswold,  who  adds 
that  her  poems  seem  to  have  been  suggested 
by  her  experiences  and  observations  in  this 
country — an  opinion  which  is  not  borne  out 
by  her  verse,  which  is  bookish  aud  pedantic. 
Wo  have  her  own  words  that  she  was  a good 
wife  and  a careful  mother ; for  in  one  of  the 
poems  which  she  addressed  to  her  husband 
she  sang : 

44  If  ever  two  were  one,  then  Borely  we ; 

If  ever  man  were  loved  by  wife,  then  thee ; 

If  ever  wife  were  happy  in  & man, 

Compare  with  me,  ye  women,  if  ye  can.” 

And  she  wrote  concerning  her  children : 

41 1 had  eight  birds  batched  in  the  nest ; 

Four  cocks  there  were,  and  hens  the  rest ; 

I nurst  them  ap  with  pain  and  care, 

For  cost  nor  labor  did  not  spare; 

Till  at  the  last  they  felt  their  wing, 

Mounted  the  trees,  aud  learned  to  sing.” 

The  batching  and  nursing  of  her  birds  and 
the  care  of  her  nest  did  not  prevent  Mistress 
Anno  Bradstreet  from  wooing  the  Muses, 
greatly  to  the  edification  of  her  polite  con- 
temporaries, who  were  in  raptures  with  her 
effusions,  which  were  doubtless  banded 
round  in  manuscript.  They  were  collected 
and  published  without  her  knowledge,  with 
a preface  which  Dr.  Griswold  thinks  was 
written  by  her  brother-in-law,  John  Wood- 
bridge,  of  Andover,  who  affects  to  believe 
that  the  reader  will  ask  whether  it  was  pos- 
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sible  that  they  were  the  work  of  a woman. 
“If  any  do,  take  this  as  an  answer  from 
him  that  dares  avow  it — it  is  the  work  of 
a woman,  honored  and  esteemed  where  she 
lives  for  her  gracious  demeanour,  her  eminent 
parts,  her  pious  conversation,  her  courteous 
disposition,  her  exact  diligence  in  her  place, 
and  discreet  managing  of  her  family  occa- 
sions ; and  more  than  so,  these  poems  are 
the  fruit  of  but  some  few  hours,  curtailed 
from  sleep  and  her  other  refreshments.” 

It  was  the  day  of  commendatory  poems, 
and  the  volume  of  Mistress  Anne  Bradstrect 
did  not  lack  these  ushering  strains.  Na- 
thaniel Ward,  the  author  of  the  “Simple 
Cobbler  of  Agawam,”  declared 

“The  anthorcsB  was  a right  Dn  Bartas  girl.” 

Benjamin  Woodridge,  the  first  graduate  of 
Harvard,  maintained  that  the  Muses,  Vir- 
tues, and  Graces  were  females  all : 

“Only  they  are  not  nine,  eleven,  or  three— 

Oar  authoress  proves  them  but  one  unity 

and  bids  his  own  sex  confess  itself  outdone : 

“The  moon  doth  totally  eclipse  the  sun.” 

John  Rogers,  one  of  the  presidents  of  Har- 
vard, calls  npon  the  poetasters  of  the  period 
to  veil  their  bonnets  before  her  poems : 

“Strike  lower  amain,  and  at  them  humble  fall, 

And  deem  yourselves  advanced  to  be  her  pedestal.” 

Still  more  extravagant  was  the  famous  and 
voluminous  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  who  recalled 
the  memory  of  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  os  not  the  least  of  those  bright  things 
which  adorned  a judge  of  England,  and  said 
that  now  a judge  of  New  England  had  a 
daughter  who  was  a crown  unto  him.  Amer- 
ica justly  admired  tho  learned  women  of  the 
other  hemisphere,  who  were  witnesses  to  the 
old  professors  of  all  philosophy.  She  had 
heard  of  Hippatia,  who  formerly  taught  the 
liberal  arts ; of  Larochia,  who  more  lately 
was  very  often  moderatrix  of  the  disputa- 
tions of  the  learned  men  of  Rome ; of  tho 
three  Corinuas,  who  equalled  if  not  excelled 
the  most  celebrated  poets  of  their  time ; of 
the  Empress  Eudocia,  who  composed  poet- 
ical paraphrases  on  various  parts  of  the  Bi- 
ble ; of  Rosnida,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  holy 
men  ; of  Pamphilia  and  other  learned  wom- 
en whom  be  enumerated ; hut  never  of  such  a 
one  as  “Madame  Ann  Bradstreet,  the  daugh- 
ter of  our  Governor  Dudley,  whose  poems, 
divers  times  printed,  have  afforded  a grate- 
ful entertainment  unto  the  ingenious,  and 
a monument  for  her  memory  beyond  the 
stateliest  marbles.” 

Mrs.  Brads  treet’s  poems  were  published  in 
England  in  1650,  and  the  authoress  was  hail- 
ed. as  the  Tenth  Muse,  lately  sprung  up  in 
America.  They  must  have  had  some  vogue, 
for  Edward  Phillips,  the  nephew  of  Milton, 
writing  of  them  in  1675  ( Theatrum  Poetarum), 
says  they  were  not  yet  wholly  extinct. 


Ten  years  after  the  advent  of  the  Dudley 
and  Bradstreet  families,  and  while  the  liter- 
ate few  of  the  early  colonists  were  refresh- 
ing their  recollections  of  the  EnglLsh  poets 
by  patriotically  perusing  the  compositions 
of  Mistress  Bradstreet,  which  discoursed  at 
largo  upon  the  Four  Elements,  the  Ages  of 
Man,  the  Four  Monarchies,  as  well  as  other 
plcasaut  and  profitable  themes — in  1640,  I 
say,  there  came  to  Massachusetts  a certain 
Mr.  Richard  Dana,  who  settled  at  Newtown, 
near  Boston.  Nothing  is  known  of  this  gen- 
tleman, whom  tradition  once  credited  with 
being  a descendant  of  ono  William  Dana, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  sheriff  of  Middle- 
sex during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Sheriff  Dana,  if  not  a myth,  is  not  believed 
in  by  the  American  Danas,  who  arc  content 
to  trace  themselves  from  Richard  Dana  and 
his  descendants,  who  were  as  honorable  in 
their  day  aud  generation  as  the  descendants 
of  any  Elizabethan  sheriff.  Richard  Dana 
settled  in  Newtown  (which,  in  the  course  of 
time,  came  to  be  known  as  Cambridge),  mar- 
ried, it  is  to  be  presumed,  in  that  scholarly 
place,  and  begot  children,  who  in  turn  be- 
got other  children,  one  of  whom — a grand- 
son, named  also  Richard — was  au  eminent 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  bar  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  He  married  a 
sister  of  Edmuud  Trowbridge,  who  was  the 
first  lawyor  of  the  colouy,  aud  one  of  the 
king’s  judges.  This  judicial  relationship 
hung  lightly  on  him,  however,  for  instead 
of  standing  by  his  Majesty  in  the  troubles 
which  were  arising  between  him  and  his 
American  subjects,  bo  espoused  the  causa  of 
the  latter,  and  became  an  active — or,  as  bis 
Tory  friends  would  have  said,  a pestilent — 
Whig.  His  political  principles  were  inher- 
ited by  bis  son  Francis,  who  studied  law  with 
liis  loyalist  uncle,  aud  rose  to  eminence  iu 
his  profession.  He  was  sent  as  envoy  to 
Russia  during  the  Revolution,  was  a mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  of  the  Massachusetts 
Convention  for  adopting  the  national  Con- 
stitution, and  afterward  Chief  Justice  of  that 
commonwealth.  These  distinctions  rneaut 
more  in  his  day  than  they  do  in  ours,  when 
to  occupy  posts  of  honor  is  not  always  to  be 
honorable,  nor  to  be  widely  known  to  be  re- 
spected or  admired.  Francis  Dana  married 
a daughter  of  the  Hon.  William  Ellery,  of 
Rhode  Island,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence — an  estimable  lady, 
who  descended  from  Mistress  Anne  Brad- 
street (whether  from  ono  of  her  cocks  or 
hens  history  does  not  state),  w’hoso  poetic 
talent,  ripened  into  genius,  saw  tho  light 
again  in  Richard  Henry  Dana,  w ho  was  bom 
at  Cambridge  on  the  15th  of  November,  1787. 

Tho  ancestry  of  illustrious  persons  lias 
been  largely  discussed  by  Mr.  Francis  Gal- 
ton,  who  believes  in  the  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  genius.  He  makes  out  a strong 
case  in  some  directions,  and  a weak  one  in 
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others ; the  weakest,  perhaps,  of  all  in  the 
highest  walk  of  intellectual  life — poetry. 
The  children  of  poets  are  seldom  poetical, 
though  their  later  descendants  have  occa- 
sionally possessed  poetical  gifts.  Cowper, 
who  was  descended  from  Donne  (on  his 
mother's  side,  I believe),  was  a better  poet 
than  his  metaphysical  ancestor;  Warton 
was  a better  poet  than  his  father  (whom  he 
succeeded,  by-the-way,  as  Professor  of  Poet- 
ry’ at  Oxford);  and  Lord  Lytton  is  a better 
poet  than  his  father,  who  will  live  in  liter- 
ary history  as  the  most  versatile  novelist  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Two  of  our  poets, 
Bryant  and  Longfellow,  are  descendants  of 
John  Alden,  and  a third,  Dana,  is  a descend- 
ant, as  I have  said,  of  Mistress  Anne  Brad- 
street,  who  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
best  serious  poets  of  her  period. 

Richard  Henry  Dana  was  exceedingly  del- 
icate as  a child,  as  was  also  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  and  the  tw  o young  poets  were  large- 
ly benefited  by  water — the  latter  by  the  en- 
forced use  of  a cold  spring  which  gushed 
from  the  under-world  near  the  homestead 
of  his  father  at  Cummington,  and  the  former 
by  the  fresh  and  briny  air  of  the  ocean  at 
Newport,  whither  he  was  sent  when  he  was 
about  ten  years  old.  Studiously  inclined, 
he  was  not  able  to  study  much,  so  ho  pass- 
ed his  time  mostly  out-of-doors,  rambling 
along  the  rock-bound  coast,  and  listening  to 
the  roar  of  the  breakers.  The  wind  came 
to  him  wTitli  healing  on  its  wings,  and  the 
tnmultuous  weaves  strengthened  his  love  of 
solitude.  No  other  American  poet  was  ever 
so  moulded  by  the  ocean,  which  haunted 
him  like  a passion,  insensibly  blending  w ith 
his  thoughts  and  emotions.  That  lie  was  a 
poet  did  not  dawn  upon  him  in  childhood, 
as  it  did  upon  the  young  dreamer  at  Cum- 
miugton,  nor  was  there  any  thing  in  our 
literature  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  an 
American  poet.  Poets  by  courtesy  there 
were,  of  course,  for,  like  the  poor,  they  are 
always  with  us.  Dw  ight  had  published  his 
“ Conquest  of  Canaan Barlow  his  “ Vision  of 
Columbus,”  and  Freneau  a collection  of  his 
patriotic  poems.  These  swallows,  however, 
no  more  made  a summer  than  the  little  beach 
birds  which  Master  Dana  saw  flitting  before 
him  iu  bis  daily  rambles  along  the  shore  at 
Newport. 

The  traditions  of  the  Dana  family  were 
scholarly,  and  in  his  seventeenth  year,  when 
his  health  w’as  sufficiently  restored,  Richard 
Henry  Dana  was  sent  to  Harvard  College, 
as  his  father  and  grandfather  were  before 
him,  where  bo  pursued  bis  studies  until 
bis  twentieth  year,  when  he  became  in- 
volved in  a college  rebellion,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  his  course  unfinished.  He 
returned  to  Newport,  where  be  devoted  him- 
self for  the  next  two  years  to  classical  liter- 
ature, and  the  little  that  was  worth  reading 
iu  American  literature,  which  may  be  said  to 


have  begun  with  Salmagundi.  An  experi- 
ment iu  the  shape  of  a periodical,  the  Month- 
ly  Anthology , languished  until  it  reached  ten 
volumes,  and  is  worthy  of  remembrance  if 
only  on  account  of  the  zeal  of  the  club  which 
projected  it  (the  Anthology  Club),  and  wdiich 
had  the  satisfaction,  such  as  it  was,  of  foot- 
ing the  hills  for  publishing  it.  Clearly  the 
Monthly  Anthology  was  not  wanted,  though 
the  best  pens  in  Boston  wrote  for  it.  What 
the  little  world  of  American  readers  want- 
ed w’as  not  literature  pure  and  simple, 
but  literature  with  a purpose,  which  pur- 
pose at  this  time  was  a political  oue.  Our 
fathers  were  bitter  politicians,  and  their 
best  writings  were  on  political  subjects. 
Their  mania  affected  their  children,  one  of 
w hom,  a boy  of  thirteen,  perpetrated  a vol- 
ume of  political  verso  which  led  the  con- 
ductors of  this  luckless  Monthly  Anthology  to 
question  whether  it  could  really  have  been 
the  production  of  so  young  a person.  “ The 
Embargo”  soon  passed  into  a second  edition, 
and  tho  name  of  its  author,  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  was  introduced  to  the  attention  of 
bis  admiring  countrymen.  It  was  read  by 
the  son  of  Judge  Dana  iu  the  intervals  of 
bis  classical  studies  at  Newport,  whence  be 
60011  removed  to  Baltimore,  and  to  the  study 
of  law  in  the  office  of  General  Robert  Good- 
loe  Harper. 

There  was  a marked  literary  element  in 
Boston  in  the  first  decade  of  the  century,  os 
was  shown  by  the  persistent  attempt  to  es- 
tablish a periodical  in  that  city,  and  not- 
withstanding its  want  of  success,  its  project- 
ors never  lost  heart  or  hope.  Prominent 
among  them  were  William  Tudor,  a gradu- 
ate of  Harvard  and  a travelled  man,  George 
Ticknor,  the  future  historian  of  Spanish  lit- 
erature, and  John  Quincy  Adams.  They  cul- 
tivated literature  (not  exactly  on  oatmeal) 
by  giving  suppers,  at  which  they  discussed 
their  contributions  to  the  Monthly  Anthol- 
ogy, and  to  which  they  occasionally  invited 
their  friends,  among  others  Richard  Henry 
Dana  and  Washington  Allston.  A South 
Carolinian  by  birth,  Allston  had  spent  bis 
childhood  at  Newport,  where  be  doubtless 
knew  young  Master  Dana,  and  where  be  cer- 
tainly knew  Malbone,  the  miniatnre  paint- 
er, whose  influence  determined  him  in  his 
choice  of  the  profession  lie  adopted.  He 
paiuted  in  oils  before  be  was  seventeen,  at 
w’bich  age  bo  entered  Harvard  College,  where 
his  attention  was  divided  between  bis  pen- 
cils and  bis  books.  Before  he  was  invited 
to  tho  suppers  of  the  Anthology  Club  be  had 
travelled  in  England,  w’licrc  he  became  a 
student  of  tho  Royal  Academy,  after  which 
be  proceeded  to  Rome.  While  at  Rome  lie 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Coleridge,  wrho 
was  on  his  way  back  to  England  from  Malta, 
where  be  bad  proved  unsatisfactory  as  a 
secretary  to  Sir  Alexander  Bell.  The  young 
American  painter  was  fascinated  by  the 
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English  poet,  of  whom  he  declared  in  later 
life  that  to  no  other  man  did  he  owe  so  much 
intellectually.  “ Ho  used  to  call  Rome  the 
nilent  city,”  Allston  wrote, u but  I never  could 
think  of  it  as  such  while  with  him ; for,  meet 
him  when  or  where  I would,  the  fountain  of 
his  mind  was  never  dry,  but,  like  the  far- 
reaching  aqueducts  that  once  supplied  this 
mistress  of  the  world,  its  living  stream  seem- 
ed specially  to  flow  for  every  classic  ruin 
over  which  we  wandered.  And  when  I re- 
call some  of  our  walks  under  the  pines  of 
the  Villa  Borghese,  I am  almost  tempted 
to  dream  that  I had  once  listened  to  Plato 
in  the  groves  of  the  Academy.”  To  his  tal- 
ents as  a painter,  which  were  eminent,  All- 
8 ton  added  the  dangerous  talent  of  writing 
poetry,  in  which  he  was  not  eminent,  though 
it  was  once  the  fashion  to  say  that  he  was. 
Ho  was  the  honored  guest  of  the  Anthology 
Club,  at  whose  symposia  his  verses  were  read 
and  admired,  at  least  by  his  friend  Richard 
Henry  Dana,  who  reviewed  them  when  they 
were  published  a few  years  later.  They 
were  connections,  Allston  having  married  a 
sister  of  Dr.  Channing. 

Though  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  lmr 
both  in  Boston  and  Baltimore,  and  was  in  a 
certain  sense  a law-maker,  having  been 
elected  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
Richard  Henry  Dana  failed  to  sustain  the 
legal  reputation  of  his  family.  He  followed 
his  profession  for  a few  years,  and  finally 
quitted  it  for  literature,  which  was  slowly 
but  surely  striking  root  in  New  England, 
watered,  so  to  say,  by  the  hopeful  young 
arboriculturists  of  the  defunct  Monthly  An- 
thology, headed  by  William  Tudor,  w ho,  with 
a courage  in  keeping  with  his  name,  pro- 
jected a periodical  which  should  (and  dill) 
take  its  place.  This  was  the  North  American 
Review,  which  appeared  in  May,  1815,  and  still 
survives  in  a green  and  flourishing  old  age. 
It  was  managed  by  a club,  as  its  predecessor 
had  been,  who  gave  suppers  as  they  had 
done,  at  which  they  read  tho  papers  that 
they  had  written,  or  that  had  been  sent  to 
them,  and  decided  upon  their  merits  and  de- 
merits. Richard  Henry  Dana  was  a member 
of  this  club,  which  was  presided  over  by 
Tudor,  who  was  the  actual  editor  of  the 
North  American  Review  for  upward  of  two 
years,  and  by  far  the  largest  contributor, 
three- fourths  of  the  first  four  volumes  coin- 
ing from  his  facile  pen.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Edward  Tyrell  Channing,  a cousiu  of 
Richard  Henry  Dana,  under  whom  its  liter- 
ary character  was  more  assured.  To  this 
gentleman,  or  more  exactly,  perhaps,  to  the 
club  of  which  he  was  president,  there  were 
sent  two  poems,  which  were  read  before  the 
club,  as  the  verses  of  Allston  had  been  read 
before  the  Anthology  Club,  and  which  its 
members  declared  could  not  have  boen  writ- 
ten by  an  American,  they  were  so  stately 
and  well  sustained.  They  were  the  produc- 


tions of  the  young  man  whose  youth  had 
been  questioned  by  tho  critics  of  the  Month- 
ly Anthology  some  seven  or  eight  years  be- 
fore, aud  who  had  lately  been  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Great  Barrington.  Tho  longest 
and  most  important  of  these  poems — a med- 
itation upon  tho  universality  of  death,  was 
written  when  he  was  about  eighteen,  and 
left  by  him  among  his  papers,  wdiere  it  was 
discovered  by  his  father  w’liile  he  wraa  at 
college,  who  thought  it  was  worthy  of  pub- 
lication, and  accordingly  sent  it  to  the  North 
American  Review.  The  doubt  which  hod 
been  cast  upou  its  paternity  wras  appar- 
ently solved,  but  really  increased,  by  the 
information  which  the  manuscript  appeared 
to  convey,  that  the  author,  whose  name  was 
Bryant,  was  a member  of  tho  Massachusetts 
Senate.  Tills  intelligence  excited  tho  curi- 
osity of  Richard  Henry  Dana,  w ho  immedi- 
ately walked  from  Cambridge  to  Boston, 
where  the  Senate  was  then  in  session,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  a sight  of  the  eleventh  Muse, 
lately  sprung  up  in  America,  Mistress  Anne 
Bradstreet  having  been  considered  in  her 
day  tho  tenth  Muse.  He  went,  he  saw,  and 
was  not  convinced.  The  plain  middle-aged 
gentleman  who  was  pointed  out  to  him 
could  not  be  the  new  poet  whom  he  was 
seeking.  Ho  was  right — he  was  not  the 
poet,  but  he  was  the  poet’s  father,  Dr.  Bry- 
ant, of  Cummington.  Such  w’as  the  history 
of  “ Thauatopsis”  in  its  exodus  from  manu- 
script to  the  pages  of  tho  North  American 
Review. 

Superficial  students  of  literary  history  are 
often  surprised  at  the  disproportion  between 
the  reputation  of  certain  writers  and  the 
intellectual  value  of  their  writings,  and  are 
consequently  unjust  in  their  judgments  of 
both.  Readers  of  to-day  who  are  not  famil- 
iar with  our  early  literature — tho  literature 
of  seventy  years  ago,  for  example — w onder, 
and  not  unnaturally,  at  tho  estimation  iu 
which  their  fathers  held  the  fathers  of  our 
present  race  of  writers.  Contemporary  crit- 
ics w'erc  too  favorable  to  them,  they  tiiiuk, 
and  they  are  not  altogether  in  the  wrong, 
but  they  forget  that  the  contemporary  crit- 
ics were  cognizant  of  literary  conditions  that 
no  longer  exist,  the  consideration  of  which 
materially  inllucnced  their  decisions.  Onr 
fathers  wrero  worthy  people,  but  their  sym- 
pathy with  literature  was  slight ; they  tol- 
erated rather  than  encouraged  it.  The 
young  gentlemen  who  sustained  the  Month- 
ly Anthology  sustained  it  at  their  own  cost, 
aud  were  out  of  pocket  for  the  frugal  sup- 
pers upon  which  its  continuance  depended. 
The  North  American  Review  paid  its  contrib- 
utors nothing  for  years,  and  w hen  it  did  be- 
gin to  pay  them,  the  honorarium  w as  ridicu- 
lously small.  They  wrote,  not  because  they 
had  any  thing  to  gain,  hut  because  they  had 
something  to  say,  the  saying  of  which  was 
its  own  exceeding  great  reward.  They  wToto 
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under  many  difficulties,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  an  invidious  comparison  with 
English  writers,  who  so  habitually  asserted 
their  superiority  that  few  Americans  thought 
of  disputing  it.  The  disestecm  with  which 
authorship  was  then  regarded  was  frank- 
ly stated  by  Richard  Henry  Dana  in  the 
North  American  Review  (September,  1817),  in 
a notice  of  the  poetns  of  his  friend  Allston, 
which  were  originally  published  in  England. 
“One  generation  goes  on  after  another  as  if 
we  were  hero  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
do  business,  as  the  phrase  is.  The  spirit  of 
gain  has  taught  us  to  hold  other  pursuits 
as  mere  amusements,  aud  to  associate  some- 
thing unmanly  and  trivial  with  the  charac- 
ter of  their  followers.  If  a work  of  taste 
comes  out,  it  is  made  a cause  of  lament  that 
so  much  talent  should  be  thus  thrown  away ; 
and  the  bright  ami  ever-during  radiance  in 
which  it  is  in  mercy  hiding  our  dull  com- 
monness is  neither  seen  nor  felt.  We  hold 
every  thing  lightly  which  is  not  perceived 
to  go  immediately  to  some  practical  good — 
to  lessen  labor,  increase  wealth,  or  add  to 
some  homely  comfort.  It  must  have  an  act- 
ive, business-like  air,  or  it  is  regarded  as  a 
dangerous  symptom  of  the  decay  of  industry 
amongst  us.  To  be  sure,  we  read  English 
poetry;  but  for  the  same  reason  that  we 
take  a drive  out  of  town,  because  we  are 
tired  down  by  business,  and  must  amuse  our- 
selves a little  to  be  refreshed  and  strength- 
ened for  work  to-morrow.  And,  besides,  we 
say  the  English  can  afford  to  furnish  us  with 
poetry.  They  are  an  old,  wealthy  people, 
and  have  a good  deal  of  waste  material  on 
hand.  And  so  it  comes  abecit,  naturally 
enough,  that  poets  are  set  down  as  a sort  of 
intellectual  idlers,  and  sober  citizens  speak 
of  them  with  a shake  of  the  head,  as  they 
would  talk  of  some  clover  idler  about  town, 
who  might  have  been  a useful  member  of 
society,  but,  as  to  any  serious  purpose,  is 
now  lost  to  tho  world.”  If  it  required  cour- 
age to  state  thus  plainly  the  conditions  by 
which  authorship  was  then  surrounded,  it 
required  more  courage  to  prosecute  it  under 
such  conditions,  aud  I for  one  honor  the 
single-minded  men  who  did  so,  chief  among 
whom  I place  Richard  Henry  Dana. 

His  contributions  to  the  North  American 
Review  were  not  numerous,  but  they  marked, 
if  they  did  not  originate,  an  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  criticism  iu  America.  One  paper  in 
particular — a review  of  “ Hazlitt’s  Lectures 
on  the  English  Poets”  (March,  1819) — was 
too  remarkable  to  be  readily  accepted.  It 
was  remarkable  for  the  originality,  not  to 
say  the  audacity,  of  the  writer,  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  reverse  the  judgments  of  Haz- 
litt,  but  who  gave  substantial  and  convin- 
cing reasons  for  reversing  them,  aud  for  the 
soundness  of  his  own  judgments.  Here  is 
one,  the  reader  felt,  who  is  not  content  to 
lot  the  English  critics  think  for  him,  but  who 


is  abundantly  able  to  think  for  himself,  and 
who,  besides,  is  thoroughly  equipped  with 
scholarship.  Reading  lias  made  him  a full 
man,  and  a man,  therefore,  to  be  feared.  He 
quest ioued  the  supremacy  which  had  been 
conferred  by  common  consent  on  Pope.  He 
declared  that  his  nmeh-bepraised  epistle  of 
Eloisa  to  Abelard  was  a gross  production : 
that  it  was  hot  with  lust  and  cold  with  false 
seutiment,  far-sought  antithesis, forced  apos- 
trophes, and  all  sorts  of  artificialities  in  the 
placo  of  natural  feeling  and  plain  truth. 
The  justice  of  this  criticism  might  have 
been,  and  no  doubt  was,  controverted  by 
those  who  had  taken  Pope  upon  trust,  ac- 
cepting him  as  a precious  intellectual  legacy 
from  the  past  century;  but  they  could  not 
controvert  the  justice  of  the  verbal  criticism 
on  Pope’s  poetry,  his  incorrect  use  of  words, 
his  fondness  for  stock  phrases,  the  paucity 
of  his  rhymes,  and  the  nearness  to  each  oth- 
er of  couplets  terminating  with  the  samo 
rhyme,  his  rhymes  to  the  eye  rather  than 
to  the  car,  aud  other  flagrant  violations  of 
the  minor  morals  of  verse,  which,  however, 
iu  his  case  could  hardly  be  considered  minor 
ones,  since  his  verse  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  little  else  than  these.  “ He  has  a 
deal  too  much  of  what  was  wont  to  be  called 
poetic  language  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  it  would  make  intolerable  prose.” 

Not  less  independent  were  other  critical 
estimates  of  this  new  Zotlns,  who  said,  for 
example,  that  the  diction  of  Thomson 
swarmed  with  words  that  should  seldom 
be  mot  with  except  in  a dictionary  or  a 
court  letter  of  compliment;  who  contend- 
ed that  Gray’s  “ Elegy”  was  not  his  greatest 
poem,  and  remarked  that  he  would  rather 
have  written  “The  Bard ;”  who  thought  bnt 
little  of  the  poetry  of  Goldsmith,  whose  fame 
would  rest  upon  his  two  plays,  liis  Citizen  of 
the  World , and  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield ; who 
preferred  Campbell's  “O’Connor’s  Child”  to 
his  “Pleasures  of  Hope,”  which  abounded 
with  that  language  of  no  definite  meaning 
which  is  styled  elegant;  and  who  warned 
Hazlitt  and  his  master,  Leigh  Huut,  that  if 
they  undertook  to  bauisli  such  gentlemen  os 
Crahbo  into  the  kitchen,  they  would  soon 
have  the  parlor  all  to  themselves.  These 
singularities  of  opinion  (to  call  them  by  no 
harsher  name)  were  overshadowed  by  a 
monstrous  heresy  which  dared  to  place 
Wordsworth  among  the  great  poets  of  Eng- 
land— Wordsworth,  whose  tedious  “Excur- 
sion” the  great  Jeffrey  had  crushed  five 
years  before  with  his  famous  “This  will 
never  do.”  This  will  never  do,  echoed  tho 
readers  of  the  North  American  Review,  who 
might  probably  have  overlooked  the  slight 
which  had  been  put  upon  the  little  Queen 
Anne’s  inan,  hut  could  never  overlook  tho 
glorification  of  the  puerile  poet  of  the  Lakes. 
The  scholastic  conscience  of  New  England 
was  shocked  by  this  paper;  a strong  party 
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rose  op  against  its  author,  who  had  the 
whole  influence  of  Cambridge  and  literary 
and  fashionable  Boston  to  contend  with. 
He  was  also  in  a minority  in  the  club,  who 
permitted  him  to  write  but  one  more  paper 
for  the  North  American  Review,  and  upon  the 
safe  subject  of  Irving’s  Sketch-Book,  which 
he  could  not  easily  have  made  offensive  to 
their  sensitive  palates. 

It  is  not  easy  to  go  back  iu  thought  sixty 
years,  and  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of 
those  who  seriously  objected  to  a dispas- 
sionate discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of 
English  poets  in  a publication  devoted  to 
just  such  discussions.  We  must  try  to  do 
so,  nevertheless,  or  we  shall  be  unjust  to- 
ward them,  for,  after  all,  they  believed  that 
the  interests  of  literature  were  likely  to  suf- 
fer if  such  new-fangled  opinions  were  per- 
mitted to  pass  unchallenged.  We  had  no 
literature  to  speak  of,  and  if  wo  were  to 
have  any,  it  ought  to  begin  in  accordance 
with  recognized  modes  of  thought  and  forms 
of  expression  ; in  other  words,  it  ought  not 
to  violate  settled  canons  of  taste.  Their 
forefathers  believed  in  Pope,  therefore  they 
believed  iu  him ; the  English  critics  did  not 
believe  in  Wordsworth,  therefore  they  did 
not  believe  in  him.  This  is  what  they 
meant,  I think,  by  their  opposition  to  this 
famous  criticism,  the  writing  of  which  de- 
manded greater  originality  and  intellectual 
fearlessness  than  the  conductors  of  the 
North  American  Review  were  disposed  to 
stand  by.  Disowned  as  it  was,  however, 
its  critical  influence  was  as  distinctly  felt 
as  the  poetic  influence  of  “Thauatopsis,” 
which  was  an  outgrowth  from  Wordsworth. 
“ I shall  never  forget,”  wrote  Richard  Hen- 
ry Dana,  after  the  storm  which  he  had  raised 
had  subsided — “I  shall  never  forget  with 
what  feeling  my  friend  Bryant,  some  years 
ago,  described  to  me  the  effect  produced 
upon  him  by  his  meeting  for  the  first  time 
with  Wordsworth ’8  Ballads.  He  li  ved,  when 
quite  young,  where  few  works  of  poetry 
were  to  be  had — at  a period,  too,  when  Pope 
was  the  great  idol  of  the  Temple  of  Art.  He 
said  that  upon  opening  Wordsworth  a thou- 
sand springs  seemed  to  gush  up  at  once 
within  his  heart,  and  the  face  of  nature  of 
a sudden  to  change  into  a strange  freshness 
and  life.  He  felt  the  sympathetic  touch 
from  an  according  mind,  and  you  see  how 
instantly  his  powers  and  affections  shot  over 
the  earth  and  through  his  kind.” 

The  mention  of  Irving’s  Sketch-Book  in  a 
preceding  paragraph  affords  a clew  to  the 
next  work  of  Richard  Henry  Dana,  which 
was  undoubtedly  suggested  by  it — The 
Idle  Man . The  American  original  of  both 
was  Salmagundi,  which  was  the  first  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  transplant  the  essay  lit- 
erature of  England  in  the  New  World,  the 
last  being  The  Lorgnette  of  “Ik  Marvel.” 
The  author  of  The  Idle  Man  was  familiar 


with  the  writings  of  Irving,  and  admired 
them,  though  not  so  warmly  as  the  uncrit- 
ical majority  of  his  countrymen.  The  stylo 
of  the  Sketch-Book  was  less  to  his  taste  than 
the  stylo  of  Salmagundi  and  Knickerbocker’s 
History  of  New  York.  It  was  conceived  aft- 
er some  wrong  notion  of  subdued  elegance 
— a too  elaborate  elaboration,  and  was  more 
noticeable  for  wit  and  humor  than  for  sen- 
timent or  pathos.  This  judgment,  added  to 
the  gravity  of  his  genius,  determined  the 
composition  of  The  Idle  Man , which  was  is- 
sued in  numbers  in  New  York  in  1821-22. 
It  was  so  little  read  that  the  writer  was 
warned  by  his  publisher  that  he  was  writing 
himself  into  debt;  so  he  abandoned  it  on 
the  publication  of  the  first  number  of  the 
second  volume,  and  with  it  all  serious  con- 
nection with  the  prose  literature  of  his 
country,  limiting  himself  thereafter  to  the 
occasional  writing  of  critical  papers. 

The  author  of  The  Idle  Man  and  the  au- 
thor of  “Thanatopsis”  contracted  a friend- 
ship through  that  incomparable  poem,  which 
wTas  of  great  intellectual  advantage  to  both. 
If  any  thing  could  have  relieved  the  som- 
breness of  that  unlucky  work,  it  would  have 
been  the  poems  which  the  latter  contributed 
to  it.  The  retired  lawyer  at  Cambridge 
and  the  active  lawyer  at  Great  Barrington 
corresponded  with  each  other  upon  what 
was  nearest  to  their  hearts,  which  it  hardly 
need  be  said  was  not  law,  but  literature,  of 
which  they  were  the  most  earnest  repre- 
sentatives in  America.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant results  of  their  correspondence  was 
an  invitation  to  the  poet  to  write  a poem 
for  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  Harvard — an  invi- 
tation which  he  wisely  accepted,  and  which 
produced  the  best  poem  that  was  ever  re- 
cited before  a college  society — “The  Ages.” 
This  was  in  1821,  his  twenty-seventh  year. 
When  he  went  to  Cambridge  to  deliver  the 
poem  he  lodged  at  the  house  of  his  friend, 
and  while  staying  there  prepared  for  the 
press  a small  collection  of  his  poetical  writ- 
ings, making  several  changes  iu  “Thana- 
topsis,”  and  adding  the  beginning  and  end 
as  we  have  them  now,  no  doubt  by  the  ad- 
vice of  his  critical  host.  Four  years  later 
he  abandoned  the  law,  and  went  to  New 
York,  where  he  started  the  New  York  Review , 
which  is  notable  in  the  history  of  our  litera- 
ture as  containing  the  first  poems  that  Rich- 
ard Henry  Dana  is  known  to  have  written. 

When  Master  Dana  was  dreaming  beside 
the  sea  at  Newport,  a young  English  poet  at 
Stowey,  an  inland  town  in  England,  was 
writing  a mysterious  poem,  of  which  the  sea 
was  the  background. 

Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  he  had 
been  educated  at  Christ’s  Hospital,  where 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Charles  Lamb, 
had  enlisted  in  a cavalry  regiment,  where  he 
had  proved  a very  awkward  recruit,  had 
married  one  of  three  sisters  who  were  mil- 
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liners,  had  published  a volume  of  poems  of 
more  promise  than  performance,  and  had  be- 
taken himself  to  the  consumption  of  opium. 
The  poem  in  question,  “ The  Ancient  Mari- 
ner,” was  probably  composed  while  he  was 
stimulated  by  this  pernicious  drug,  which 
was  the  bane  of  his  after-life.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  the  same  volume  as  the  Lyrical 
Ballads  of  Wordsworth,  which,  were  such  a 
revelation  to  the  young  Bryant,  whose  genius 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  touched  by 
the  imagination  of  Coleridge.  Not  so  Rich- 
ard Henry  Dana,  to  whom  Coleridge  was 
made  known  by  the  admiration  of  their  com- 
mon friend  Allston,  and  who  read  all  that  he 
had  written  in  verse  and  prose,  and  assigned 
him  a high  place  in  his  unlucky  paper  on 
the  English  poets.  Whatever  the  select 
few  who  read  the  Lyrical  Ballads  may  have 
thought  of  “ The  Ancient  Mariner,”  it  cre- 
ated no  impression  on  the  English  public, 
and  was  accepted  by  no  English  poet,  ex- 
cept,  perhaps,  Wordsworth,  who  occasional- 
ly liked  the  verse  of  others,  though  he  al- 
ways preferred  his  own.  It  germinated  in 
America,  however,  in  the  mind  of  Richard 
Henry  Dana,  and  by  some  association,  which 
he  himself  could  hardly  have  explained,  in- 
spired his  longest  and  most  important  poem 
— “ The  Buccaneer.” 

“The  Buccaneer”  resembles  “The  An- 
cient Mariner77  in  that  the  supernatural  is 
an  element  in  both,  and  that  they  turn  upon 
the  commission  and  punishment  of  crime. 
The  crime  of  the  ancient  mariner  is  trivial, 
humanly  speaking,  and  is  followed  by  con- 
sequences in  which  others  are  more  con- 
cerned than  himself;  the  crime  of  the  buc- 
caneer is  dreadful,  and  its  consequences  fall 
upon  him  alone,  and  not  on  others  who  were 
equally  guilty  with  him.  There  is  an  air  of 
verisimilitude  about  both  poems,  in  spite  of 
the  impossible  incidents  with  which  they 
deal,  which  gives  them  a high  place  among 
purely  imaginative  works.  The  facts  upon 
which  the  American  poet  has  grounded  his 
story  are  well  vouched  for,  he  claimed  in  his 
preface,  and  few  truths  were  so  fully  be- 
lieved in  as  the  events  that  ho  narrated, 
though  he  admitted  that  he  had  not  hesi- 
tated to  depart  from  the  truth  in  order  to 
heighten  the  poetical  effect  by  putting  his 
hero  on  horseback  instead  of  allowing  him 
to  die  quietly  in  his  bed.  In  other  words, 
he  had  taken  a story  out  of  the  Pirates  Own 
Book , and  saved  it  from  being  merely  horri- 
ble by  adding  a supernatural  element  to  it. 

The  conception  of  “The  Buccaneer77  is  bet- 
ter than  the  execution,  which  is  lacking  in 
ease  and  fluency.  It  is  simple  and  severe  in 
its  style,  Bryant  wrote,  in  the  North  Jmetimn 
BevieWj  and  free  from  that  perpetual  desire 
to  be  glittering  and  imaginative  which 
dresses  up  every  idea  which  occurs  in  the 
same  allowance  of  figures  of  speech.  As  to 
what  is  called  ambition  of  style,  the  work 


does  not  contain  a particle  of  it ; if  the  sen- 
timent or  image  presented  to  the  reader’s 
mind  be  of  itself  calculated  to  make  an  im- 
pression, it  is  allowed  to  do  so  by  being  giv- 
en in  the  most  direct  and  forcible  language ; 
if  otherwise,  no  pains  are  taken  to  make  it 
pass  for  more  than  it  is  worth.  There  is 
even  an  occasional  homeliness  of  expression 
which  does  not  strike  us  agreeably,  and  a 
few  passages  are  liable  to  the  charge  of 
harshness  and  abruptness.  Yet  altogether 
there  is  power  put  forth  in  this  little  volume, 
strength  of  pathos,  talent  at  description, 
and  command  of  language.  The  power  of 
the  poem  \vas  warmly  acknowledged  by 
Wilson,  in  Blackwood? 8 Magazine , but  the 
style  was  thought  by  him  to  be  colored  by 
that  of  Crabbe,  of  Wordsworth,  and  of  Cole- 
ridge. “ He  is  no  servile  imitator  of  those 
great  masters,  but  his  genius  has  been  in- 
spired by  theirs,  and  he  almost  places  him- 
self on  the  level  on  which  they  stand  in  such 
poems  as  the  ‘Old  Grimes7  of  Crabbe,  the 
‘Peter  Bell7  of  Wordsworth,  and  ‘The  An- 
cient Mariner7  of  Coleridge.  ‘The  Bucca- 
neer7 is  not  equal  to  any  one  of  them,  but  it 
belongs  to  the  same  class,  and  shows  much 
of  the  same  power  in  the  delineations  of  the 
mysterious  workings  of  the  passions  aud  the 
imagination.77  The  poem  differs  from  most 
modern  poems  in  that  it  contains  no  passage 
which  can  be  enjoyed  by  itself,  separate 
from  the  context,  either  as  a piece  of  de- 
scription or  sentiment — no  passage,  for  ex- 
ample, like  that  in  “The  Ancient  Mariner77 
in  which  the  unearthly  music  heard  by  that 
strange  personage  is  compared  to  the  noise 
of  a hidden  brook  in  the  leafy  month  of 
June,  and  no  statement  of  a moral  fact 
which  fixes  itself  in  the  memory,  like 

11  He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small; 

For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  ns, 

He  made  and  loveth  all.” 

The  general  impression  which  the  poetry 
of  Richard  Henry  Dana  leaves  upon  the 
mind  is  that  he  is  not  so  much  a poet  as  a 
man  of  vigorous  intellect  who  had  deter- 
mined to  be  a poet,  and  that  he  reached 
this  determination  too  late  in  life.  He 
moves  like  one  who  is  shackled  by  his 
measures,  whether  they  are  simple,  as  in 
“ The  Buccaneer,77  or  of  a higher  order,  as 
in  “The  Husband  and  Wife’s  Grave”  and 
“The  Dying  Raven.” 

The  literary  career  of  Richard  Henry  Dana 
may  be  said  to  have  practically  ended  with 
the  publication  of  the  little  volume  contain- 
ing “The  Bnceaneer”  (1827),  though  he  aft- 
erward added  to  it  about  as  many  more  po- 
ems as  were  contained  therein  (nine  in  all), 
and  brought  out  a collected  edition  of  his 
works  in  two  volumes.  What  he  might  have 
written  if  he  had  followed  the  example  of 
his  friend  Bryant,  with  whom  poetry  was  a 
life-long  passion,  can  only  be  conjectured* 
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That  a greater  measure  of  success  than  tvos 
meted  out  to  him  would  have  encouraged 
him  is  probable;  for,  as  he  wrote  in  the 
preface  to  “The  Buccaneer”  (and  almost 
prophetically,  it  now  seems),  “the  most 
self-dependent  are  stirred  to  livelier  action 
by  the  hope  of  fame ; and  there  are  none 
who  can  go  on  with  vigor  without  the  sym- 
pathy of  some  few  minds  which  they  re- 
spect.” He  felt,  with  his  master,  Coleridge, 

“ Work  without  hope  draws  nectar  in  a sieve, 
And  hope  without  on  object  can  not  live.” 

Fortunately  for  himself,  if  not  for  litera- 
ture, Richard  Henry  Daua  never  knew 

44  What  ilia  the  scholar's  life  assail— 

Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  jail." 

Boru  a gentleman,  like  his  father  beforo 
him,  he  inherited  a good  estate  at  Cam- 
bridge, a portion  of  which  he  sold  in  order 
to  build  himself  a house  elsewhere.  His 
early  love  of  the  sea  led  him  to  select  a site 
on  the  south  side  of  Cape  Ann,  where  lie 
could  look  out  upon  the  broad  billows  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  lawn  upon  which  it  is 
built  stretches  to  the  edge  of  a steep  gravel- 
ly cliff,  below  which  lies  a sandy  beach  of 
semicircular  shape,  isolated  on  the  right  by 
a projecting  ledge  that  runs  out  beyond  it 
into  the  sea,  and  on  the  left  by  the  base 
of  a precipitous  hill.  The  house  faces  the 
south,  and  is  sheltered  on  the  north  by  a 
wooded  hill.  A thrifty  farmer,  auxious  to 
turn  his  acres  to  advantage,  would  not  have 
chosen  the  spot  for  a residence,  or,  choosing 
it,  would  not  have  left  it,  as  our  scholar  and 
poet  did,  in  a state  of  nature,  covered  with 
ancient  forestry,  and  tenanted  by  crows, 
hawks,  with  occasionally  an  eagle,  and  mul- 
titudes of  little  beach  birds  haunting  tho 
surges  and  calling  along  the  sands.  It  has 
a noble  outlook,  for  the  light-houses  of  Sa- 
lem, Boston,  and  Marblehead  can  be  seen 
from  its  window,  as  well  as  the  passing  hulls 
of  Atlantic  steamers;  and  it  has  a poetic  in- 
terest in  the  rocky  headland  already  men- 
tioned, which  is  nautically  known  as  “Nor- 
man's Woe,”  and  is  celebrated  by  Longfel- 
low in  his  “Wreck  of  the  Hesperus.”  Here, 
in  full  sight  of  the  sea,  the  author  of  “The 
Buccaneer”  passed  his  summers  among  his 
books,  and  friends,  and  his  grandchildren : 
for  he  married  in  his  early  manhood,  and 
perpetuated  his  name  in  a son,  w ho  achieved 
as  much  reputatiou  as  his  father,  though 
not  exactly  in  the  pleasant  walk  of  let- 
ters which  their  ancestress  Mrs.  Anne  Brad- 
street  laid  out  nearly  two  hundred  years 
before,  but  in  the  sterner  and  more  beaten 
highway  of  the  law.  A delicate  child,  the 
health  of  Richard  Henry  Dana  improved 
when  he  was  past  fifty,  and  the  current  of 
his  years  bore  him  slowly  onward  to  a ripe 
old  age.  The  oldest  writer  iu  America,  lie 
lived  through  several  dynasties  of  literature 
— the  reigns  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and 


Southey;  Byron,  Moore,  and  Scott;  Hazlitt, 
Lamb,  and  Macaulay ; Thackeray,  Dickens, 
Trollope,  and  other  English  worthies;  and 
he  saw  at  home  the  rise  of  American  litera- 
ture, and  what  of  brightness  has  been  shed 
over  it  by  the  genius  of  Irving,  Bryant,  Long- 
fellow, Lowell,  W7hittier,  Emerson,  Haw- 
thorne, Poe,  and  other  lesser  lights  iu  their 
several  orbits  of  glory.  All  this  he  saw — a 
grave,  scholarly,  reverend  man  w hom  Time 
seemed  to  have  forgotten.  But  the  gray- 
beard  travels  iu  divers  paces  with  divers 
persons,  ambling  with  some,  trotting  with 
others,  and  galloping  at  last  with  all.  He 
crept  with  our  old  poet,  but  finally  overtook 
him,  aud  cast  over  him  the  shadow  which 
he  will  one  day  cast  over  all  mankind,  and 
which  we  iu  our  ignorance  call  Death.  He 
found  him  in  his  winter  residence  iu  Bos- 
ton, on  the  2d  of  February  last,  and  he  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers  in  peace,  the  great- 
est of  his  name. 


CHELIDONISMA. 

[Note. — Xc\td6»t<ri ua  Is  41  The  Swallow-song,  **  an  old 
popular  aong  of  the  return  of  the  swallows,  which  the 
boys  of  Rhodes  went  about  singing,  of  which  the  re- 
frain meant, 44  He  has  come,  has  come  the  swallow!” 
It  is  reported  by  Athcnseus,  about  a.d.  200.] 

Hark!  Hark  to  hear 
The  burst  of  cheer, 

That  brings  again  the  budding  year! 
Through  air,  through  earth, 

Resounds  the  mirth, 

And  hills  ring  with  the  merry  birth; 

The  swallow  chirps  his  twittering  tone, 

And  the  Rhodian  lads  prolong 
With  minstrel  strain  their  jocund  song — 
r)\Gi  x&i&w. 

Adown  the  vales, 

The  dingles,  dales, 

The  breath  of  melody  exhales; 

And  happy  lanes  and  proud-pied  plains 
Swell  out  the  pomp  of  glad  refrains ; 

And  hark ! above  the  swallows’  tone — 
ij\9i  %t\lStov. 

Glad  chanticleer 
Chants  out  his  cheer, 

His  paean  piping  to  the  year; 

The  boys’  blithe  voice 
Makes  mirth  its  choice, 

And  all  the  happy  hills  rejoice. 

Hark!  Listen  to  the  swallows’  tone — 

’HA0’,  y \Qt  xeAICwy. 

The  earth's  great  heart, 

With  throb  and  start, 

In  universal  joy  takes  part; 

And  clouds  that  fly 

Athwart  the  sky 

Couching  in  fleecy  clusters  lie; 

And  oh ! how  sweet  the  swallows’  tone — 
ifXOe  xeXidwv. 

The  Spring,  the  Spring, 

Makes  Nature  sing, 

And  life  and  love  are  on  the  wing, 

And  lads  and  lassies  carolling; 

Soft  in  mid-air  the  swallows’  tone — 

On  earth — THX9',  ij\Qt  xfXtdwv. 
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THE  citizens  of  New  York  can  not  complain  of 
a want  of  entertainment  of  every  kind.  The 
plays  that  are  popular  elsewhere  are  immediately 
reproduced  here,  and  the  famous  artists  of  every 
kind  come  as  to  an  El  Dorado — rich,  but  of  an 
unfriendly  climate.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  the  musical  people  especially,  who 
are  accustomed  to  circumstances  so  different,  re- 
ally think  of  the  American  audience.  One  of  the 
Frenchmen  who  came  with  Rachel  tweutv-five 
years  ago  wrote  a little  book  of  travels  in  this 
extraordinary  country,  which  contained  some  very 
amusing  gibes.  Nothing  amazed  him  more  than 
the  tendency  of  the  New-Yorker  to  take  a friend 
to  Greenwood  Cemetery  for  a pleasure  drive: 
still  taking  our  pleasure  sadly.  It  is  observed 
that  actresses  and  singers  on  the  off  nights  of 
their  own  playing  usually  go  to  the  theatre  to  see 
the  others.  The  theatre  is,  in  fact,  their  world. 
When  the  Easy  Chair  was  introduced  to  a fa- 
mous prima  donna,  and  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation spoke  of  Vienna  in  other  years,  the  eyes 
of  the  “ cantatrice”  glistened,  and  she  asked  ea- 
gerly: “Was  there  a good  opera?’1  She  was 
wrapped  to  the  eyes  in  furs,  and  spoke  of  her 
winter  journeys  about  this  strange  country  as  if 
she  had  been  traversing  some  barbarous  Lapland 
or  Nova  Zembla.  These  birds  of  song  bring  from 
the  foreign  greenroom  such  vague  geographical 
conceptions  of  the  New  World  that  the  reality  is 
probably  a little  rough.  From  the  heights  of 
their  lyric  stage  they  courteously  pity  those  who 
are  born  so  far  from  the  “ great  capitals,”  but  to 
whom  they  will  be  all  the  more  kind  and  forbear- 
ing for  that  reason.  Coraggio ! they  seem  to  say, 
by-and-by  there  will  be  a permanent  opera  here 
too,  and  other  artificial  flowers  of  civilization. 

On  our  side,  however,  there  are  traditions  also. 
When  we  sec  and  hear  the  last  musical  artist, 
we  are  not  wholly  without  a perspective,  although 
the  opera  as  yet  i3  by  no  means  permanent. 
When  Nilsson  comes,  we  can  remember  Jenny 
Lind ; when  Parepa  is  queen,  our  loyal  hearts  can 
pay  a backward  homage  to  Alboni ; when  Rubin- 
stein and  Von  Billow  play,  we  can  hear  far  off 
the  playing  of  Thalberg  and  Herz;  and  when  Wil- 
helmj  stands  before  us,  we  can  see  behind  him  Ole 
Bull,  Vicuxtemps,  Sivori,  and  Wieniauski,  with  Ar- 
tot  and  other  slighter  figures.  This  is  part  of  the 
charm  of  fine  concerts.  They  awaken  delightful 
associations,  as  the  sound  of  one  string  thrills  all 
the  others  into  rapt  accord.  It  is  the  mood  thus 
produced  which  is  perhaps  most  receptive  to  mu- 
sical impressions.  It  is  upon  this  half-pensive, 
tender  reminiscence  that  the  most  delicate  effects 
are  drawn.  The  music  that  sounds  from  yonder 
violin  is  not  Wilhclmj’s  only: 

“ Take,  O boatman,  thrice  thy  fee, 

Take,  I give  it  willingly; 

For,  invisibly  to  thee. 

Spirits  twain  have  crossed  with  me.” 

There  were  doubtless  many  persons  who  knew 
of  Wilhelm j before  he  arrived  last  autumn,  but 
certainly  no  great  fame  heralded  his  coming. 
The  first  evening  that  he  played,  however,  as- 
sured every  appreciative  listener  that  here  was  a 
master.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  in  the  papers 
next  morning  how  immediate  and  indisputable 
the  impression  was.  Mr.  Whistler  says  in  effect 


that  nobody  is  competent  to  criticise  who  can  not 
do  the  thing  criticised.  If  his  assertion  be  cor- 
rect, there  are  several  superior  violinists  upon  the 
morning  press,  for  they  had  no  doubt  whatever 
at  the  first  hearing  that  Wilhelmj  was  a great 
artist,  and  every  body  who  has  heard  him  agrees 
with  them.  In  fact,  the  city  and  the  country — for 
he  has  made,  the  grand  tour — overflow,  upon  Mr. 
Whistler’s  theory,  with  masters  of  the  violin.  He 
played  at  a morning  concert  when  the  Easy  Chair 
proved  its  skill  upon  that  instrument  by  admiring 
him.  It  was  in  Steinway  Hall,  which,  it  is  sad 
but  necessary  to  pause  long  enough  to  say,  is  a 
hall  without  proper  means  of  egress.  The  nar- 
row staircase  to  the  balcony  is  simply  ludicrous 
so  long  as  it  is  not  tragical.  The  chances  against 
a panic  are  of  course  many,  because  the  building 
is  a wareroom  and  not  a factory,  but  for  a hall  of 
such  size  and  with  two  galleries  the  entrances  are 
very  inadequate.  It  is  not  singular  in  this  respect, 
because  there  are  very  few  halls  in  the  country 
which  arc  properly  constructed  to  avoid  panic  and 
danger.  But  the  constant  protest  is  necessary. 

Nobody,  however,  thought  of  it  that  morning, 
when  the  hall  was  full,  and  after  a symphony  had 
been  played  and  there  was  a pause,  a sudden 
hand-clapping  announced  the  coming  of  Wil- 
helmj, and  a well-formed  young  man,  dressed  in 
black,  with  smooth  face  and  a flowing  mass  of 
dark  hair,  made  his  way  through  the  musicians 
to  the  front  of  the  stage,  and  stood  there  holding 
his  violin,  while  the  introduction  was  played  by 
the  orchestra.  In  all  musical  playing,  the  per- 
sonal impression  of  the  artist — what  is  familiarly 
called  magnetism — is  a very  important  element. 
Looking  from  the  balcony,  there  is  something  very 
manly  and  winning  in  the  aspect  of  Wilhelmj.  He 
stands  perfectly  self-possessed,  and  his  expression 
has  almost  a heavy  gravity,  like  that  of  Rubin- 
stein, and  even  of  Beethoven.  It  is  a kind  of 
drowsy  repose  of  strength,  and  something  in  the 
mien  and  pose  foretells  the  vigor  and  power  that 
are  to  follow.  While  the  orchestra  plays,  and  he 
is  still  holding  his  violin  and  gazing  abstractedly 
at  the  audience,  the  spectator  in  the  balcony  nat- 
urally recalls  Ole  Bull  as  he  stood  on  the  stage  of 
the  old  Park  Theatre  in  Park  Row  on  the  Satur- 
day night  of  his  first  appearance  long  ago.  He 
stood  robust  and  erect,  like  the  Antinous  or  some 
fair-haired  son  of  Thor,  smooth-faced,  command- 
ing, and  caressing  his  violin  as  he  touched  it  ly- 
ing close  in  his  neck,  and  heard  its  faint  and 
true  response.  It  was  the  Norwegian’s  manly 
personality,  almost  more  than  his  skill,  which 
conquered  the  audience;  and  the  young  man  went 
far  and  wide  over  the  country,  fascinating  os  he 
went,  and  overpowering  by  his  prestige  the  ex- 
quisite art  of  Vicuxtemps.  While  the  prelude  is 
playing  yonder  and  the  young  Wilhelmj  stands 
waiting  in  Steinway  Hall,  it  is  an  evening  and  a 
stage  long  vanished  that  rise  around  him,  and  the 
central  figure  is  a blooming  son  of  the  vikings, 
whom  you  seek  in  vain  in  the  picture  of  a wan 
face  with  flowing  gray  hair,  hanging  by  the  side 
of  the  street  entrance  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase. 

As  Wilhelmj  draws  his  bow  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  the  master.  There  arc  the  full,  clear,  true 
tone ; the  ease  and  grace  and  nerve ; the  wonder- 
ful and  tireless  skill  that  chases  the  most  elabo- 
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rate  difficulties,  and  tames  them  and  plays  with 
them  while  they  vanish.  “ This,”  remarks  a wise 
neighbor  under  his  breath,  and  intently  listening, 
44  is  probably  the  most  trying  and  difficult  of  all 
compositions  for  the  violin.”  But  in  the  sway- 
ing grace  and  perfection  of  the  player’s  art  there 
is  nothing  but  an  effortless  continuity  of  sound — 

11  Call  it  the  well’s  bubbling,  the  bird’s  warble.” 

The  members  of  the  orchestra  sit  quietly,  careful- 
ly watching  him.  The  hall  is  entirely  still.  The 
orchestra  stops,  and  the  violin  alone  is  heard, 
soaring  and  winding  through  a maze  of  harmo- 
nies, a cadenza  prolonged,  amazing,  ending  at 
last,  while  the  player  bows  amid  the  general  ap- 
plause and  delight.  There  has  been  no  trick,  no 
clap-trap.  It  is  pure, 44  classical”  music,  perfect- 
ly rendered ; and  it  is  not  the  man,  as  in  old  times 
it  was  Ole  Bull  and  more  recently  Rubinstein — 
comparable  only  by  their  strong  individuality  and 
not  as  artists — but  this  time  it  is  the  artist  only 
who  has  conquered. 

Yet  as  he  retires  through  the  orchestra,  and 
returns  to  the  encore,  and  again  and  again  re- 
turns and  bows,  and  at  last  comes  again  with  his 
violin  and  plays  a mournful,  rocking  strain,  like 
that  of  Mendelssohn’s  44  Hebrides,”  the  spectator, 
conscious  of  the  unsurpassable  skill  of  the  artist, 
and  remarking  the  well-conducted  applause,  is 
asking  himself  whether  Paganini,  not,  certainly, 
a more  accomplished  artist,  wrould  not  have  thrown 
the  audience  into  a tumult  of  enthusiasm,  aud 
why  this  great  and  exquisite  art  leaves  them  ad- 
miring but  passive.  There  have  been  singers 
and  players,  less  invulnerable  to  the  critic,  who 
have  thrilled  the  heart  of  the  listener,  quickened 
his  blood,  blanched  his  cheek,  and  touched  him 
with  unutterable  emotion.  Such  are  the  tradi- 
tions of  Paganini,  such  are  the  living  memories 
of  Malibran  and  Pasta  and  Jenny  Lind.  44  It  is 
perfect,  but  it  does  not  touch  me,”  some  of  the 
habitues  used  to  say  of  Persian i,  of  Caradori 
Allan,  of  Castellan.  44Von  Biilow  is  as  accom- 
plished as  Rubinstein,  but  he  can’t  do  as  much 
with  his  skill,”  said  an  enthusiast.  There  was 
the  indefinable  something  that  Thalberg  did  not 
have.  Just  that  something  is  the  secret  which 
enchants  instead  of  merely  moving  admiration, 
and  if  the  hearer,  in  the  midst  of  his  enjoyment 
of  the  masterly  performance  of  Wilhelm j,  won- 
ders, since  he  can  find  no  fault,  why  he  does  not 
enjoy  more,  what  can  he  say  but  that  it  is  cer- 
tainly no  fault  of  the  artist  ? 

The  counsel  remarked  that  he  had  never  heard 
of  such  a case. 

44  Never  ?”  asked  the  learned  opponent. 

“Never,”  was  the  reply. 

44  What,  never?”  retorted  the  other. 

44  Drop  that,  gentlemen,”  said  the  judge,  smil- 
ing, while  the  court-room  burst  into  a laugh. 

It  was  a very  complaisant  court-room,  for  there 
was  apparently  no  jest  in  the  question  or  an- 
swer. Yet  it  affected  bench,  bar,  and  audience 
with  the  same  comic  emotion,  and  evidently  wTith 
complete  common  understanding.  And,  indeed, 
every  where  at  this  time,  if  the  question  were 
pressed,  it  w’ould  lead  to  a laughing  answer,  as  if 
by  previous  concert, 44  Well,  hardly  ever.” 

It  is  a kind  of  slang  which  will  seem  incom- 
prehensible to  some  gentle  Dryasdust  of  the  fu- 
ture who  unearths  this  number  of  Harper  to  sec 


I what  amused  his  simple  old  ancestors.  He,  in- 
deed, is  the  only  person  whom  it  is  necessary  to 
tell  that  the  words  are  part  of  the  most  popular 
burlesque  ever  known,  11.  M.  S.  Pinafore  ; which 
at  this  writing  is  playing  at  five  theatres  in  New 
York  and  one  in  Brooklyn,  and  by  other  compa- 
nies, local  and  peripatetic,  all  over  the  land.  It 
is  sheer  burlesque,  pure  fun,  the  satire  general 
and  ludicrous,  not  personal,  although  in  London, 
where  it  has  had  a great 44  run,”  the  leading  char- 
acter was  thought  to  be  a hit  at  a member  of  the 
cabinet.  The  fun  is  of  that  easy,  amusing  kind 
that  it  is  immediately  current,  and  while  the  hand- 
organs  and  theatre  orchestras  and  street  bands 
play  the  gay  melodies,  and  the  streets  and  par- 
lors hum  with  the  familiar  refrains,  common  con- 
versation, and  the  newspapers,  and  the  lawyers,  as 
we  saw,  and  every  body  every  where,  quote  and 
repeat  and  re-echo  the  good-natured  nonsense. 

The  scene  is  the  deck  of  the  Pinafore ; the 
drama  sets  forth  the  love  of  the  Right  lion.  Sir 
Joseph  Porter,  K.C.B.,  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, for  Josephine,  the  daughter  of  Captain 
Corcoran,  and  the  counterplot  is  the  love  of  Jose- 
phine, the  captain’s  daughter,  for  Ralph  Rack- 
straw,  able  seaman.  Dick  Deadeye,  also  able  sea- 
man, and  the  bumboat  w'oman,  little  Buttercup,  as- 
sist the  development  of  the  plot,  and  from  first 
to  last  the  fun  is  continuous  and  the  music  capi- 
tal. But  whence  came  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph 
Porter,  K.C.B.  ? We  do  not  mean  the  conception 
of  the  character,  but  its  44  creator”  upon  the  stage 
at 44  the  Standard  ?”  Originally  it  was  whispered 
that  Mr.  Smith,  called  into  the  Beaconsfield  cab- 
inet from  a news  stand,  so  to  speak,  was  bodied 
forth  by  Sir  Joseph.  That  was  London  gossip, 
and  they  may  always  wear  the  cap  whom  it  fits. 
But  here  we  know  nothing  of  such  London  gos- 
sip. It  is  for  us  a creation  of  pure  fun ; and  what 
we  ask  is  whether  the  gentleman  who  plays  the 
First  Lord  is  a well-known  artist — for  that  he 
may  be,  and  unknown  to  the  Easy  Chair — or 
whether  an  actor  plods  steadily  on  in  his  nightly 
rut  unmarked  for  especial  and  superior  merit, 
and  then — some  Wednesday  night,  say,  after  a 
Tuesday  night  of  the  ordinary  work — suddenly 
steps  forth  with  remarkable  cleverness  and  be- 
comes immediately  and  justly  famous. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Whiffen’s  Sir  Jo- 
seph is,  in  the  French  phrase,  a 44  creation.”  It 
is  unique  and  irresistible.  Other  Sir  Josephs  may 
be  excellent,  but  this  is  so  conceived  in  the  purest 
spirit  of  jollity,  its  restraints  and  reticences  and 
freedom  from  exaggeration — if  such  words  may 
be  used  to  describe  what  is  all  exaggeration  and 
nonsense — are  so  full  of  tact  and  genius  that  it  is 
impossible  to  escape  the  conviction  that  this  is 
the  real  Sir  Joseph. 

When  at  anchor  here  I ride, 

My  bosom  swells  with  pride. 

And  I snap  my  fingers  at  a foeman’s  taunts. 
Chorus.  And  so  do  his  sisters  and  his  cousins  and  his 
aunts— 

His  sisters  and  his  cousins  and  his  aunta. 

But  when  the  breezes  blow, 

I generally  go  below. 

And  seek  the  seclusion  that  a cabin  grants. 

Chorus . And  so  do  his  sisters  and  his  cousins  and  his 
aunts— 

His  sisters  and  his  cousins,  whom  be  reckons  np 
by  dozens,  and  his  annts. 

It  is  so  well  done  that  there  is  an  uncomfortable 
suspicion  that  very  eminent  places  arc  open  to 
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the  dismal  suspicion  of  being  sometimes  filled  in- 
adequately and  by  a wrong  system — a suspicion 
which,  of  course,  the  well-regulated  mind  instant- 
ly dismisses. 

When  I was  a lad  I served  a term 
As  office-boy  to  an  attorney's  firm ; 

I cleaned  the  windows,  and  I swept  the  floor, 

And  I polished  up  the  haudle  of  the  big  front  door. 

I polished  up  the  handle  so  carefullec 

That  now  I am  the  ruler  of  the  Queen’*  nnvee. 

• ••••«* 

I grew  so  rich  that  I was  sent 
By  a pocket  borough  Into  Parliament 
I always  voted  at  iny  party’s  call, 

And  I never  thought  of  thinking  for  myself  at  alL 
1 thought  so  little  they  rewarded  me 
By  makiug  me  the  ruler  of  the  Queen's  navee. 

No  one  who  has  not  seen  Pinafore  can  infer 
the  fun  from  the  words,  although  there  is  a great 
deal  of  grotesque  suggestion  in  them.  The  idea 
of  a ship  managed  with  courtesies  and  compli- 
ments is  exceedingly  ludicrous,  and  the  big  bluff 
captain  is  also  very  droll 

Though  related  to  a peer, 

I can  hand,  reef,  and  steer, 

Or  ship  a selvagee ; 

I am  never  known  to  quail 
At  the  fury  of  a gale, 

And  I'm  never,  never  sick  at  sea. 

Chorus.  What!  never? 

Captiin.  No,  never. 

Chorus.  What!  never? 

Captain.  Well,  hardly  ever. 

Chorus.  He’s  hardly  ever  sick  at  sea. 

Bad  language  or  abuse 
I never,  never  use, 

Whatever  the  emergency; 

Though  44  Bother  it  l”  I may  occasionally  say, 

I never  use  a big,  big  D. 

Chorus.  What!  never? 

Captain.  No,  never. 

Chorus.  What!  never? 

Captain.  Well,  hardly  ever. 

Chorus.  Hardly  ever  swears  a big,  big  D. 

The  solemnity  of  the  captain  is  irresistible,  and 
the  universal  horror,  when,  in  a moment  of  great 
excitement,  “ a big,  big  D”  drops  out  of  his  mouth, 
is  the  highest  testimony  to  the  elevated  moral 
character  of  the  crew  of  H.  M.  S.  Pinafore.  Not 
less  admirable  is  the  standard  of  refined  and  gen- 
tlemanly manners  which  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Jo- 
seph Porter,  K.C.B.,  wishes  to  impose  upon  the 
able-bodied  seamen  and  their  commander.  His 
point-device  lordship  does  not  see  why  the  court- 
eous amenities  of  the  drawing-room  of  Belgravia 
should  not  prevail  upon  the  ships  of  her  Majesty’s 
navy,  nor  why  politeness  should  not  soften  and 
tame  rude,  blustering  Boreas.  uFor  I hold,” 
sings  this  most  decorous  of  marine  lordships — 
For  I hold  that  on  the  seas 
The  expression  “if  you  please” 

A particularly  gentlemanly  tone  implants. 

Chorus.  And  so  do  his  sisters  and  his  cousins  and  his 
aunts. 

So  when  the  captain  directs  the  boatswain  to 
serve  extra  grog  at  seven  bells,  the  improving 
boatswain  responds,  “ If — what,  your  honor  ?” 
and  to  the  captain’s  astonished  inquiry  answers, 
“ If  you  please,  your  honor.” 

The  rollicking  nonsense  is  very  fascinating,  and 
it  has  taken  possession  of  the  town.  Perhaps  it 
has  just  a little  higher  flavor  for  us  because  it  is 
a gay  hit  at  our  cousin  Bull  and  hi£  wooden  walls. 
Certainly  no  loyal  subject  of  ’cr  Majesty  could 


| enjoy  more  than  the  most  uncompromising  Yan- 
kee the  joyous  strain  at  the  end  of  this  amusing 
drama. 

He  la  an  Englishman, 

For  he  himaelf  has  said  it ; 

And  It’s  greatly  to  bis  credit 
That  he  is  an  Englishman; 

For  he  might  have  been  a Roosian, 

A French,  or  Turk,  or  Prooslan, 

Or  perhaps  I-tal-i-an — 

Or  perhaps  I-tal-i-an. 

But  in  spite  of  all  temptations 
To  belong  to  other  nations. 

He  remains  an  Englishman. 

Hurrah 

For  the  true-born  Englishman ! 

It  is  a prolonged  good-natured  laugh  set  to  mu- 
sic ; and,  with  the  Easy  Chair’s  compliments  to 
the  future  discoverer  of  this  page,  it  would  re- 
spectfully say  that  H.  M.  8.  Pinafore  is  a very 
much  more  respectable  entertainment  than  the 
op£ra  bouffc  of  Offenbach  which  amused  the  town 
a few  winters  ago. 

“ Nature  made  him  great,  he  made  himself  vir- 
tuous,” says  the  anonymous  inscription  upon  the 
back  of  the  frame  of  a miniature  portrait  of 
Washington  that  hung,  and  doubtless  hangs,  in 
the  home  at  Mount  Vernon.  No  man  ever  lived 
in  a fuller  light ; and  the  brighter  the  light,  the 
purer  his  character  and  fame.  Aaron  Burr  used 
to  depreciate  Washington,  but  no  other  man  in 
the  world  has  ever  imitated  him,  and  it  is  no  won- 
der that  a country  whose  independence  sprang 
from  a w ar  which  Washington  led,  and  which  was 
united  under  a government  of  which  Washington 
was  the  first  head,  should  feel  itself  to  be  unique 
among  nations.  Debating  societies  doubtless  still 
argue  whether  he  had  genius.  But  if  he  had  not, 
there  is  something  very  much  higher  and  more 
effective  for  mankind  than  genius.  The  annual 
meditation  upon  him  suggested  by  his  birthday, 
which  is  justly  a legal  holiday,  show's  how  fast  his 
hold  is  of  the  national  heart.  It  is  not  exactly 
true,  after  all,  that  he  becomes  mythical,  for  there 
are  few  great  men  who  are  more  precisely  and  ac- 
curately known  to  us,  or  of  whom  general  opinion, 
how  ever  exalted,  is  more  intelligent  and  just. 

And  it  was  as  much  so  while  he  lived  as  after 
his  death.  There  is  always  a winder  why  so  lit- 
tle is  known  of  the  personality  of  Shakespeare — 
so  little,  indeed,  that  it  has  been  ingeniously  ar- 
gued that,  like  Mrs.  Malaprop’s  Cerberus,  he  was 
three  gentlemen  at  once,  or  at  least  that  some- 
body else,  probably  a club  of  Elizabethan  sages 
and  wits,  wrote  his  plays.  There  is,  indeed,  very 
little  known  of  the  man  Shakespeare,  and  so  the 
question  is  mooted  in  scholarly  circles  whether 
he  was  recognized  by  his  contemporaries  and 
passed  in  his  own  ago  as  the  foremost  child  of 
time.  We  have  heard  it  discussed  by  poets  and 
scholars  in  a manner  so  delightful  that  it  would 
have  gone  far  to  reconcile  any  man  to  our  mea- 
gre knowledge  of  Shakespeare’s  biography.  Dr. 
Whatcly  lias  shown  us,  also,  how  ingeniously 
doubts  may  be  thrown  upon  a life  as  near  and 
apparently  as  familiar  as  that  of  Napoleon.  But 
nobody  ever  doubted  that  wc  know,  and  that  his 
contemporaries  knew',  the  real  greatness  of  Wash- 
ington. Fox’s  splendid  praist^  w’ith  its  exquisite- 
ly humorous  exception  of  King  George  and  bis 
hopeful  children,  is  familiar.  44  Illustrious  man  ! 
deriving  honor  less  from  the  splendor  of  his  sit- 
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nation  than  from  the  dignity  of  his  mind,  before 
whom  all  borrowed  greatness  sinks  into  insignif- 
icance, and  all  the  potentates  of  Europe  (except- 
ing the  members  of  our  own  royal  family)  become 
little  and  contemptible. . . .1  can  not,  indeed,  help 
admiring  the  wisdom  and  fortune  of  this  great 
man.  By  the  phrase  4 fortune’  I mean  not  in  the 
smallest  degree  to  derogate  from  his  merit. . . .It 
must,  indeed,  create  astonishment  that,  placed  in 
circumstances  so  critical,  and  filling  for  a series 
of  years  a station  so  conspicuous,  his  character 
should  never  once  have  been  called  in  question ; 
that  he  should  in  no  one  instance  have  been  ac- 
cused either  of  improper  insolence  or  of  mean 
submission  in  his  transactions  with  foreign  na- 
tions. For  him  it  has  been  reserved  to  run  the 
race  of  glory  without  experiencing  the  smallest 
interruption  to  the  brilliancy  of  his  career.”  And 
there  is  the  tribute  of  Erskine,  in  a letter  accom- 
panying a book  which  he  sent  to  Washington  in 
1796  : 44  1 have  taken  the  liberty  to  introduce  your 
august  and  immortal  name  in  a short  sentence 
which  will  be  found  in  the  book  I send  you.  I 
have  a large  acquaintance  among  the  most  valu- 
able and  exalted  classes  of  men,  but  you  are  the 
only  human  being  for  whom  I ever  felt  an  awful 
reverence.  I sincerely  pray  God  to  grant  a long 
and  serene  evening  to  a life  so  gloriously  devoted 
to  the  universal  happiness  of  the  world.” 

His  time  knew  him,  but  how  totally  free  his 
life  is  from  any  consequent  trace  of  self-con- 
sciousness ! Indeed,  only  a man  of  perfect  sim- 
plicity could  endure  to  receive  such  a letter  as 
this  of  Erskine.  But  neither  homage  nor  injus- 
tice could  touch  the  sweet  serenity  of  his  great 
soul.  The  thought  of  him,  annually  renewed  by 
a whole  nation,  rebukes  our  petty  aims,  our  nar- 
row lives,  our  selfish  spirit.  Forty  years  ago  the 
wisest  American  wrote  of  him:  44  Who  that  sees 
the  meanness  of  our  politics  but  inly  congratulates 
Washington  that  he  is  long  already  wrapped 
sweet  in  his  shroud  and  forever  safe,  the  hope  of 
humanity  not  yet  extinguished  in  him  ?”  The 
example  of  his  public  and  of  his  private  life  is 
an  equal  legacy  to  his  countrymen.  Think  of  the 
career  of  Fox,  who  so  generously  recognized  the 
greatness  of  Washington — Fox,  the  idolized  Whig 
leader  in  England — and  contrast  his  private  ca- 
reer with  that  of  Washington.  Washington’s 
tone  in  public  life  was  almost  unique  when  meas- 
ured by  that  of  the  Europe  of  his  time,  although 
happily  in  America  there  were  other  public  men 
of  the  same  patriotic  purity.  Both  in  public  and 
in  private  life  he  had  all  of  what  are  called  the 
minor  virtues,  and  if  Senator  Burnside’s  bill 
should  pass,  Washington  could  be  held  up  in  the 
schools  of  the  District  as  illustrating  every  one  of 
the  virtues  and  qualities  enumerated.  It  is  his 
excellence  that  although  a most  active  and  posi- 
tive man,  and  always  firm  and  uncompromising 
in  asserting  and  maintaining  his  views,  the  chief 
of  colonial  44  rebels,”  a strong  party  man,  a man 
of  distinct  sectarian  views  in  religion,  yet  such  is 
the  supreme  superiority  of  his  character  to  his 
opinions  and  attachments,  that  all  political  par- 
ties, all  religious  faiths,  all  men  of  every  kind  in 
all  countries,  may  feel  that  his  birthday  is  their 
festival,  and  his  greatness  a common  glory  of 
humanity.  * 

Witen  Andrew  Jackson,  LL.D.,  returned  from 
Harvard  College  to  Washington,  more  than  forty 


years  ago,  he  brought  with  him  a change  in  aca- 
demic customs.  Dr.  Jackson  probably  did  not 
understand  the  Latin  words  with  which  the  pres- 
ident of  the  university  accompanied  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  degree,  but  every  body  understood 
that  he  received  it  not  because  he  could  read 
Latin  or  speak  it,  or  calculate  an  eclipse,  or 
“take  the  sun,”  or  do  any  thing  else  that  showed 
unusual  academic  accomplishment,  but  because 
he  had  rendered  great  services  to  his  country. 
The  highest  honor  that  a university  can  bestow 
is  its  academic  degree,  and  if  it  would  honor  any 
man,  it  must  do  it  in  that  way.  It  was  grotesque 
to  think  of  the  old-world  doctorates  in  association 
with  the  frontiersman  from  Tennessee,  and  to  fan- 
cy a Seraphic  Doctor  Jackson  intrenched  behind 
cotton  bales  at  New  Orleans.  But  if  the  degree 
were  regarded  as  a laurel  crown,  which  a venera- 
ble institution  placed  upon  the  head  of  a soldier 
of  the  republic,  it  became  most  fitting  and  satis- 
factory. Certainly  from  the  time  of  Dr.  Jackson’s 
departure  from  the  classic  shades  of  Harvard, 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  has  been  a crown  of  laurel 
or  of  bay  awarded  to  those  who  have  deserved 
well  of  the  republic,  whether  they  know  or  not 
the  difference  between  a spondee  and  a dactyl. 

If  in  our  time  and  in  the  State  of  New  York 
there  have  been  men  who  without  any  especial 
claim  of  academic  culture  peculiarly  merited  the 
honor  of  the  degree  of  LL.D.  as  a sign  of  public 
regard  and  respect  for  eminent  services  to  the 
cause  of  academic  culture,  unquestionably  the  late 
Ezra  Cornell  and  Peter  Cooper  are  among  them. 
41 1 don’t  understand  that  Latin  quotation,”  said 
Mr.  Cornell,  when  he  was  listening  to  a speech 
upon  his  project  of  a university,  44  but  I don’t 
wish  any  young  man  to  be  obliged  to  say  so  here- 
after if  I can  help  him.”  lie  gave  his  fortune, 
his  sagacity,  his  time,  his  unwearied  energy,  to  the 
foundation  of  the  institution  which,  not  by  his 
wish,  bears  his  name.  He  needed  no  honor,  no 
title,  no  recognition  of  his  beneficence  and  wise 
public  spirit  and  service:  he  did  not  need  it,  and 
perhaps  it  was  never  offered ; but  no  man  more 
than  he  merited  the  crown  for  a good  work  done 
for  the  republic.  Matthew  Vassar  was  another. 
And  another  is  the  hale  and  hearty  patriarch  still 
unostentatiously  living  among  us  in  a golden  and 
remarkable  old  age,  Peter  Cooper. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University,  recog- 
nizing that  the  founder  of  the  Cooper  Union — 
a school  of  various  knowledge  and  opportunity, 
practically  free,  and  especially  a school  of  tile 
people,  with  its  reading-room  visited  by  more 
than  half  a million  of  persons  annually,  its  gal- 
leries and  collections  and  free  lectures — was  a cit- 
izen not  only  respected  for  the  uprightness  of  his 
character  ami  the  purity  of  his  life  and  his  gen- 
erous philanthropy,  but  deserving  the  fitting  signs 
of  that  respect,  resolved  that  the  degree  of  LLD. 
should  be  conferred  upon  Mr.  Cooper.  The  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  University,  the  most  venerable, 
and  to  many  worthy  persons  the  least  intelligible, 
public  body  in  the  State — a body  which  charters 
colleges,  and  to  which  colleges  and  academies  re- 
port, which  is  the  guardian  of  the  State  Museum 
and  the  trustee  of  the  State  Library,  which  dis- 
burses all  the  State  money  to  the  academics  and 
higher  schools,  and  whose  service,  for  its  amount, 
is  probably  as  economical  to  the  public  treasury 
as  any  in  the  Slate— «s  not  lavish  of  degrees.  All 
the  higher  honorary  degrees  it  is  competent  to 
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confer.  But  the  infrequency  of  the  bestowal 
makes  the  honor  more  precious. 

The  evening  of  Mr.  Cooper’s  eighty-ninth  birth- 
day was  the  time  selected  for  the  ceremony,  and 
a very  brilliant  and  distinguished  company  as- 
sembled at  the  house  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  llcwitt, 
with  whom  he  lives.  It  was  one  of  the  assem- 
blies at  which,  as  the  solemn  elder  of  the  Major 
Pendennis  school  remarked  to  his  junior,  “Here, 
my  son,  every  body  is  somebody.”  The  most  re- 
markable figure  was  the  host,  who  defies  time,  and 
whose  activity  and  freshness  of  temperament  at 
so  great  an  age  are  doubtless  very  extraordinary. 
Presently  Chancellor  Benedict  in  liia  robe,  the 
gown  of  the  chancellor  of  the  university  in  Our 
Old  Home,  stood  behind  the  table  at  the  end  of 
the  library,  his  Oxford  cap  on  the  table  before 
him,  the  Secretary  at  his  right  hand,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  at  his  left,  and  other  Regents  within 
supporting  distance.  In  a brief  and  appropriate 
address,  that  contained  statistics  in  regard  to  the 
Cooper  Union  which  probably  amazed  most  of  the 
company,  as  showing  how  great  and  useful  an  in- 
stitution it  is,  the  Chancellor  stated  the  action  of 
the  board  and  its  reasons.  He  then  requested 
the  Secretary  to  read  the  official  minute  of  the 
resolution,  after  which  the  Itev.  Dr.  Adams  and 
Dr.  Harris  presented  Mr.  Cooper  for  the  degree. 
The  Chancellor,  whose  instinctive  courtesy  caused 
him  to  forget  to  don  even  his  official  cap  in  a 
room,  then  proceeded  with  the  Latin  formula  in 
which  he  received  his  own  first  degree  from  Will- 
iams College  more  than  half  a century  ago.  At 
its  close  the  Secretary  handed  to  Mr.  Cooper  the 
scroll  of  his  degree.  The  new  Doctor  then  read 
a short  speech  in  a voice  as  firm  and  vigorous  as 
that  of  a younger  man,  and  at  its  close  recited 
some  twenty  lines  from  Pope  apposite  to  the 
speech  with  remarkable  fluency  of  utterance  and 
tenacity  of  memory.  Throngs  of  friends  gather- 
ed about  the  Doctor  to  congratulate  him  again, 
and  there  was  not  one  of  the  distinguished  com- 
pany who  did  not  feel  the  singular  propriety  of 
the  honor,  and  rejoice  in  the  hearty  and  cheerful 
age  of  the  veteran. 

The  facts  in  regard  to  the  Cooper  Union  which 
were  mentioned  by  Chancellor  Benedict  are  not 
familiar,  but  they  are  well  worthy  attention. 
The  institution  has  cost  Mr.  Cooper  more  than 
$2,000,000.  It  has  a body  of  about  thirty  in- 
structors in  literature,  science,  and  art,  and  it  is 
maintained  at  an  annual  expense  of  about  $50,000. 
During  the  last  year  its  free  reading-room  has  been 
visited  by  614,000  readers,  for  whose  use  there 
are  294  newspapers,  magazines,  and  periodicals 
provided.  There  is  an  increasing  library  of  20,000 
volumes,  and  during  the  year  there  have  been 
3395  students  in  the  various  classes.  This  is  the 
work  of  one  private  citizen,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  Dean  Stanley  was  impressed  in  this  country 
by  nothing  more  than  by  the  private  foundation 
of  institutions  of  priceless  public  value. 


The  reader  of  the  morning  paper  which  dis- 
poses of  the  daily  news  of  other  countries  in  a 
few  telegraphic  lines  must  sometimes  ask  himself 
whether  he  really  knows  as  much  of  these  coun- 
tries as  when  he  read  of  them  in  the  letters  of 
correspondents.  The  letters  were  always  a fort- 
night old  or  more,  but  they  were  the  latest  ac- 
counts. The  telegraphic  summary  is  almost  con- 
temporaneous. He  knows  this  morning  what 


was  done  yesterday  in  the  Caucasus  or  on  the 
Euphrates.  Time  and  distance  have  been  prac- 
tically abolished,  and  the  events  of  London  and 
St.  Petersburg,  of  Vienna  and  Rome  and  Paris, 
are  known  by  him  almost  simultaneously.  It  is 
a miracle,  but  he  asks  himself  apprehensively 
whether  there  is  not  some  loss  with  the  gain.  It 
is  not  easy  to  read  the  story  carefully  when  you 
know  the  catastrophe.  When  the  details  of  the 
change  of  Presidency  in  France  reach  us,  the 
event  itself  has  become  remote,  and  the  equally 
absorbing  interest  of  intervening  events  disin- 
clines the  mind  to  return  to  the  story.  We  know 
that  M‘Mahon  has  resigned,  and  that  Grevy  has 
succeeded  him  by  a peaceful  election,  and  every 
day  since  that  change  was  announced  we  have 
followed  the  record  of  events.  But  the  reasons, 
the  political  situation,  the  movement  of  opinion, 
the  significance  of  votes — all  this,  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  real  knowledge,  the  telegraph  can  not 
give  us,  and  when  it  is  offered  afterward  it  is  not 
attractive,  because  the  result  is  known. 

It  is  the  conclusion  of  a recent  English  writer 
that  the  telegraph  has  in  this  way  actually  sepa- 
rated nations.  He  argues  that  in  England  there 
is  really  less  accurate  and  intelligent  knowledge 
cf  Continental  affairs  than  in  the  days  when  news 
was  brought  by  mail.  It  is  undeniable  that  the 
interest  in  writing  letters  to  a newspaper  to  dis- 
cuss what  was  universally  familiar  a fortnight 
before  is  as  seriously  diminished,  also,  as  that  of 
reading  them.  The  first  charm  of  newspaper 
correspondence  is  news.  If  the  correspondent 
knows  that  he  is  telling  news,  his  spirit  is  very 
different  from  that  of  one  who  is  simply  explain- 
ing the  news  or  speculating  upon  it  some  time 
afterward.  This  is  seen  in  the  changed  character 
of  the  foreign  correspondence  that  is  still  main- 
tained. It  becomes  more  and  more  personal,  and 
treats  of  what  the  telegraph  omits,  but  omits  be- 
cause it  is  not  of  commanding  importance.  The 
English  writer  whom  we  have  mentioned  says: 
“ There  is  no  country  in  the  world  whose  history 
is  fully  reflected  in  a London  daily  journal,  nor 
one,  with  the  partial  exception  of  France,  in  which 
it  is  any  longer  possible,  from  the  information 
afforded  in  any  English  newspaper,  to  follow  the 
movement  of  opinion.  Londoners  hear  of  Prince 
Bismarck’s  reactionary  proposals,  but  not  of  the 
reasons  by  which  he  justifies  them — his  long  ex- 
planatory letter  on  Protectionism  was  never  even 
published — still  les3  of  the  sentiments  they  excite 
in  Germany.”  The  writer  goes  through  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  in  the  same  way,  declaring  that 
isolated  facts  are  published,  but  that  there  is  no 
continuous  history — “ history  like  the  history  of 
England  which  4 G.  W.  S.’  furnishes  to  the  New 
York  Tribune ,”  and  that  the  evil  is  nearly  incur- 
able, because  with  the  increase  of  immediate  news 
there  is  not  a corresponding  increase  of  newspa- 
per spaee.  The  consequence,  he  dolorously  ap- 
prehends, will  be  that  as  Englishmen  become 
more  and  more  insulated  in  contemporary  intelli- 
gence, they  will  necessarily  receive  as  true  what- 
ever the  telegraph  may  choose  to  report,  and  will 
be,  therefore,  at  the  mercy  of  the  most  monstrous 
lies. 

But  the  writer  indicates,  without  perceiving  it, 
the  natural  remedy.  He  says  that  the  best  cur- 
rent historical  accounts  of  the  leading  European 
nations,  their  political,  literary,  scientific,  and  so- 
cial movements,  are  found  in  the  Contemporary 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


Review . The  Review  is  of  limited  circulation ; 
but  it  supplies  the  continuous  story  to  those  who 
are  interested.  It  explains  the  daily  reports  of 
facts  and  events  for  those  who  wish  the  explana- 
tion, while  the  report  itself  satisfies  the  great 
multitude  of  readers.  This  is  especially  true  of 
this  country.  We  are  generally  satisfied  to  know 
the  fact  that  England  has  decided  upon  war  in 
Afghanistan  or  in  South  Africa,  and  that  there 
was  a battle  in  which  the  Afghans  were  defeated, 
or  one  in  which  the  Zulus  defeated  the  English. 
The  reasons  of  the  war,  the  debates  that  preceded 
it,  the  movement  of  opinion,  the  great  mass  of 
Americans  do  not  care  to  know.  If  there  were 
long  letters  published  upon  the  subject,  they  would 
probably  not  read  them.  It  is,  however,  true 
that  under  the  old  system  they  were  compelled  to 
be  in  the  way  of  knowing  these  details  while  they 
were  learning  the  crowning  events.  But  a great 
many  did  not  know  the  main  facts  because  they 
were  not  attracted  by  the  letters.  However  plau- 
sible the  argument  may  seem,  it  is  hardly  proba- 
ble that  greater  facilities  of  acquiring  intelligence 
will  increase  ignorance.  The  English  writer  has 
overlooked  the  very  important  fact  that  the  daily 
crisp  summary  of  foreign  news  will  naturally 
quicken  the  desire  of  many  readers  to  understand 
it,  and  will  in  fact  awaken  an  active  and  inquir- 
ing interest  The  reader  of  the  paper,  as  he  be- 
gins to  wonder  whether  the  telegraph  is  really 
separating  nations,  may  profitably  ask  himself 
whether  he  is  himself  less  familiar  with  foreign 
countries  than  before,  whether  he  understands 
British  or  French  or  German  politics  less,  and 
whether  he  does  not  understand  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion a great  deal  better. 


Ip  the  innumerable  drawing-room  juries  which 
last  summer  held  Mr.  Henry  James,  Jun.,  guilty 
of  maligning  the  American  young  woman  abroad 
in  Daisy  Miller  have  now  read  his  International 
Episode,  they  have  probably  acquitted  him  of  any 
deep-seated  malice  against  his  young  country- 
women. They  have  suspected,  perhaps,  that  an 
artist  of  an  eye  so  true  and  a touch  so  fine  has 
no  other  purpose  in  his  work  than  fidelity  to  na- 
ture, and  that  nature,  not  he,  is  responsible  for 
the  consequences.  If  he  sees  a figure  which  at- 
tracts his  artistic  eye,  and  he  proceeds  to  deline- 
ate it,  those  who  recognize  wbat  they  do  not  like 
must  not  accuse  him  of  ill  intention.  If  Daisy 
Miller  is  at  once  recognized,  it  is  because  the  por- 
trait is  good,  not  because  the  painter  is  malicious ; 
and  he  chooses  to  depict  her  rather  than  another 
not  because  she  is  a Persian  or  an  American,  but 
because  she  is  a striking  and  interesting  figure. 
The  work  is  so  faithful  that  every  one  who  has 
seen  her  knows  her,  and  as  her  name  is,  in  a lim- 
ited sense,  legion,  the  fidelity  of  the  portrait 
troubles  those  who  wish  that  their  country-women 
were  not  so  often  judged  by  the  unfavorable  im- 
pression produced  by  the  actual  Daisy  Miller. 
Yet  we  remind  these  critics  that  even  from  their 
own  point  of  view  Mr.  James's  fidelity  is  fortu- 
nate, for  while  no  foreigner  can  fail  to  recognize 
the  original,  every  foreigner  is  compelled  to  see 
that  he  has  been  cruelly  unjust  to  the  original. 
Is  that  an  offense  in  the  artist  ? 

We  have  no  writer  who  has  so  cool  and  shrewd 
an  eye,  and  an  insight  and  a hand  so  delicate,  for 
the  conditions  and  aspects  of  a certain  kind  of 
American  life  which  calls  itself  44  society.”  The 


traditions  and  theories  of  other  countries  and 
times  are  wholly  inapplicable  to  this  country  and 
this  society,  and  nothing  is  more  amusing  than 
the  sensitiveness  to  the  criticisms  of  other  44  soci- 
ety” upon  our  own.  We  have  no  rank,  no 
court,  no  recognized  social  hierarchy,  and  while 
in  every  State  there  are  certain  family  names 
which  are  more  or  less  politically  eminent  in  our 
history,  they  are  not  necessarily  leaders,  nor  even 
represented  in  44  society.”  Indeed,  in  the  foreign 
sense,  “ society”  does  not  exist.  In  point  of  fact, 
Daisy  Miller,  and  Mrs.  Westgate  and  Bessie  Al- 
den  in  An  International  Episode , are  not  unfamil- 
iar figures,  and  they  arc  as  characteristic  as  any 
personages  of  Thackeray  or  Miss  Austen.  When 
an  American  woman  says  that  Daisy  Miller  is  the 
kind  of  girl  that  makes  her  wince,  she  means  re- 
ally that  she  does  not  wish  Lady  Bareacrcs  or 
Lord  Steyne  to  regard  her  as  a typical  American 
girl.  But  why  does  she  care  what  they  think  ? 
Does  not  her  nervousness  betray  the  very  snob- 
bery of  which  Daisy  Miller  is  absolutely  free? 
The  very  young  woman  who  wishes  that  Bessie 
Alden  wouldn’t  betray  to  Lord  Lambeth  her  wish 
to  see  the  Tower  of  London  is  the  young  woman 
who  could  not  possibly,  like  Bessie  Alden,  refuse 
the  son  of  a duke.  It  is,  indeed,  probable  that 
both  in  Daisy  Miller  and  in  Bessie  Alden  Mr. 
James  has  depicted  young  persons  who  are  essen- 
tially superior  to  those  who  wince  at  “the  ex- 
traordinary conduct”  of  the  one  and  the  romantic 
eagerness  of  the  other. 

Mrs.  Westgate  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
characters  to  portray.  Yet  in  a few  strokes,  and 
in  a very  small  space,  Mr.  James  has  drawn  her 
perfectly.  The  reader  smiles  at  the  felicity  of 
the  work.  It  is  an  elusive  model,  and  invites  ex- 
travagance, but  it  is  absolutely  uncaricatured. 
With  all  her  knowingness,  Mrs.  Westgate  seldom 
knows  herself,  and  will  hardly  recognize  her  own 
likeness.  Her  sister,  Bessie  Alden,  could  have 
been  drawn  only  by  un  artist,  who  does  not  suf- 
fer his  own  wishes  or  tastes  or  preferences  to 
mar  the  accuracy  of  his  work.  He  draws  the 
woman  he  sees,  not  his  fancy  of  a woman,  and 
the  actual  woman  is  infinitely  better  than  the  fig- 
ure of  fancy.  It  is  the  proof  of  Mr,  James’s  pow- 
er and  skill  that  he  makes  the  issue  of  his  tale 
inevitable  from  the  characters  that  he  portrays. 
Any  other  issue  would  have  been  unsatisfactory, 
and  yet  the  actual  event  is  doubtless  surprising 
for  a moment  to  the  multitude  of  readers.  They 
see,  however,  instantly  that  the  reason  is  in  them- 
selves. They  had  not  truly  apprehended  the  char- 
acter unfolded  before  them. 

Both  these  little  books  are  unequalled  cabinet 
studies ; and  The  Europeans , although  of  larger 
scope,  has  the  same  character.  The  American 
showed  more  glimpses  of  the  talent  necessary  to 
construct  the  novel,  although  it  is  in  no  point 
more  felicitous  in  handling  than  the  others.  The 
analytical,  critical,  introspective  tendency  is  so 
marked  in  the  genius  of  the  author  that  it  some- 
times holds  in  check  the  creative  and  narrative 
power.  When  Mr.  James  has  once  fairly  pro. 
jected  a character — and  this  he  does  with  singular 
force — he  is  careless  of  the  rest,  and  is  not  inter- 
ested to  show  its  play  in  a sustaining  series  of 
events.  This,  however,  is  the  instinct  of  the  story- 
teller. But  Mr.  James  is  so  true  to  himself  that 
he  will  do  only  what  his  good  genius  prescribes, 
and  no  reader  certainly  will  complain  that  a lyric 
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is  only  a lyric.  His  genius  and  that  of  Mr.  How- 
ells are  akin  in  subtlety,  refinement,  and  grace. 
Both  have  an  airy  and  delightful  humor.  They 
are  thoroughly  conscientious  and  full  of  the  spirit 
of  a pure  and  high  art.  They  do  not,  indeed,  work 


together.  Each  pursues  his  own  way.  But  turning 
from  the  page  of  one  to  that  of  the  other,  the  read- 
er involuntarily  recalls, by  no  other  suggestion  than 
that  of  two  young  and  gallant  literary  figures,  the 
pleasant  association  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 


fbitnr’s  1'itmmj  lUcovii. 


MR.  CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS,  Jun.,  has 
compressed  within  the  limits  of  an  unpre- 
tending volume  a large  fund  of  valuable  matter 
upon  railroads,1  from  their  origin  in  Great  Britain 
in  1830  until  the  present  day.  Under  the  head  of 
“ The  Genesis  of  the  Railroad  System”  he  first 
outlines  the  history  of  the  earliest  pioneer  rail- 
roads in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  giv- 
ing the  dates  of  their  completion  and  going  into 
operation,  and  interesting  descriptions  of  the  dif- 
ficulties the  new  enterprises  encountered  from 
natural  obstacles  and  public  opinion,  and  also  of 
the  incidents  and  accidents  which  promoted  or 
retarded  their  construction  and  operation.  After 
this,  under  “ The  Railroad  Problems*,”  he  discuss- 
es the  relations  of  railroads  to  the  people,  the 
state,  and  one  another,  and  gives  brief  accounts 
of  the  railway  system  in  various  countries,  in 
which  he  considers  the  tendencies  of  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  system,  the  evils  and 
benefits  attending  it,  the  difficulties  and  compli- 
cations besetting  the  management,  operation, 
functions,  and  control  of  railroads,  the  conflicts 
of  interest  between  the  competing  lines,  w ith  the 
plans  that  have  been  ineffectually  extemporized 
for  their  adjustment,  and  the  absorbing  questions 
of  free  trade,  competition,  amalgamation  or  con- 
solidation, and  monopoly.  In  the  course  of  the 
discussion  Mr.  Adams  presents  concise  views  of 
the  principles  on  which  the  railroad  systems  of 
Great  Britain,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States  were  organized  and  are  now  main- 
tained. Those  of  Great  Britain  w ere  inaugurated, 
much  as  were  those  in  this  country,  by  associa- 
tions of  individuals  chartered  by  the  state,  at  first 
having  exclusive  privileges  for  certain  districts ; 
but  afterward  competing  lines  were  chartered  on 
the  principle  of  free  trade  and  competition,  and 
liberal  encouragement  was  extended  to  them. 
Gradually  competition  worked  itself  out  into  com- 
bination and  amalgamation,  till  at  length  nearly 
all  the  competing  lines  have  been  absorbed  by  a 
few  monster  lines  which  control  the  entire  rail- 
way system  of  Great  Britain.  Meantime  the  atti- 
tude of  the  state  to  the  roads  has  become  one  of 
expectancy  and  supervision,  inspection  and  ad- 
vice, rather  than  of  coercion  or  direct  interfer- 
ence. The  Belgian  system  was  projected  by  King 
Leopold  on  the  idea  that  railroads  were  steam- 
highways  analogous  to,  and  to  take  the  place  of, 
the  king's  highway,  and  therefore  to  bo  con- 
structed, owned,  and  operated  by  the  state.  The 
system  was  developed  originally  on  this  theory  to 
a considerable  extent,  but  later  on  was  supple- 
mented by  concessions  of  charters  to  private  com- 
panies, the  fundamental  idea  of  all  these  conces- 
sions, however,  being  ultimate  public  ownership. 


1 Railroads : their  Origin  and  Problems.  By  Cuablzs 
Francis  Adams,  Jun.  19mo,  pp.  218.  New  York:  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


At  first  the  government  owned  two-thirds  of  all 
the  railroad  mileage,  but  ten  years  later  the  pro- 
portions had  been  reversed,  and  the  private  com- 
panies owned  two-thirds.  The  effect  of  this  di- 
vided ownership  between  the  state  and  individuals 
was  to  make  combination  between  them  impossi- 
ble, and  to  improve  the  service  of  each.  At  length, 
however,  the  private  companies  formed  among 
themselves  a consolidated  union  sufficiently  pow- 
erful to  compete  with  the  state  lines  on  equal 
terms,  and  the  government  was  forced,  in  self- 
defense,  to  further  develop  its  lines,  with  the  final 
result  of  its  acquisition,  by  lease,  of  all  the  com- 
peting lines.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Adams  remarks, “ Bel- 
gium has  simply  presented  the  spectacle  of  the 
state,  in  the  character  of  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  railroad  company  of  its  system,  holding 
in  check  and  regulating  other  companies  not 
greatly  inferior  to  it  in  power,  which  compete 
with  it  for  business,  and  with  which  it  deals  on 
terms  of  equality.”  The  effect  on  both  the  pub- 
lic and  private  roads  has  been  excellent,  and  has 
proved  satisfactory  to  the  government  and  the 
competing  lines.  Mr.  Adams  suggestively  ob- 
serves that  while  competition  in  Great  Britain 
and  America  has  disturbed  and  disorganized 
traffic,  in  Belgium,  as  between  the  public  and 
private  roads,  it  has  had  the  effect  to  regulate  it. 
The  tendency  in  Belgium  now  is  toward  the  ab- 
sorption of  all  the  railroad  lines  by  the  govern- 
ment. It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  Mr. 
Adams’s  descriptions  of  the  French  and  German 
systems,  which,  with  those  of  Belgium  and  Great 
Britain,  compose  the  four  great  railway  systems 
of  the  world.  While  these  four  systems  have 
many  points  in  common,  they  have  also  important 
distinctive  features  that  are  worthy  of  study.  A 
concise  general  characterization  of  them  must 
suffice.  In  their  political  relations,  says  Mr. 
Adams,  they  are  divided  into  two  groups  by  a 
broad  line  of  demarkation : on  one  side  are  the 
systems  of  the  English-speaking  race,  based  upon 
private  enterprise,  and  left  for  their  regulation  to 
the  principles  of  laissez  faircy  the  laws  of  compe- 
tition and  of  supply  and  demand ; on  the  other 
side  arc  the  systems  of  Continental  Europe,  iu  the 
creation  of  which  the  state  assumed  the  initiative, 
and  over  which  it  exercises  constant  and  watch- 
ful supervision.  The  comparatively  large  space 
which  Mr.  Adam9  appropriates  to  the  railroad 
system  of  this  country  is  occupied  with  concise 
accounts  of  the  Granger  episode  and  its  influ- 
ence for  good  or  ill ; of  the  strifes  between  rail- 
roads and  the  State  Legislatures,  as  also  between 
the  rival  railroads;  of  the  scandals  in  railway 
management  and  construction ; of  the  phases  of 
growth  through  which  the  American  system  has 
passed ; and  of  the  development  of  the  idea  of 
governmental  interference.  Much  prominence  is 
given  to  the  u Massachusetts  plan,”  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  the  “Granger  plan.”  In  the 
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West,  Mr.  Adams  says,  the  fundamental  idea  be- 
hind every  railroad,  under  the  latter,  was  force : 
the  commission  represented  the  constable.  In 
Massachusetts,  under  the  act  of  1869  organizing 
a commission,  the  fundamental  idea  was  publici- 
ty: the  commission  represented  public  opinion. 
The  Massachusetts  commissioners  had  no  arbi- 
trary power:  the  only  appeal  provided  was  to 
public  opinion  ; they  had  to  listen,  and  they  might 
investigate  and  report.  After  several  years  of 
patient  work  which  bore  good  fruit,  they  were 
empowered  to  prescribe  a uniform  system  of  ac- 
counts for  railroads,  and  to  examine  their  books ; 
and  so  completely  had  they  won  the  respect  and 
favor  of  the  roads  by  their  fairness  and  discre- 
tion that  every  facility  was  cordially  extended  to 
them,  and  the  light  of  day  was  thus  thrown  upon 
every  dark  place,  exposing  it  to  the  eye  of  the 
public.  The  result  has  been  that,  acting  as  a 
judicial  and  impartial  instead  of  a prosecuting 
and  hostile  tribunal,  the  supervision  and  counsels 
of  the  commissioners  have  brought  the  interests 
of  the  people,  the  State,  aud  the  railroads  into 
unison,  and  the  commissioners  are  now  in  reality 
a permanent  board  of  arbitrators,  acting  without 
the  formality,  expense,  and  delay  of  courts  of  law, 
who  enjoy  the  confidence  of  all  concerned,  and 
whose  opinions  are  influential  with  them.  In  Mr. 
Adams’s  judgment,  the  Massachusetts  plan  car- 
ries the  method  of  dealing  with  the  railroad  ques- 
tion to  its  ultimate  point  of  development  under  a 
State  government.  His  final  deductions  arc  that 
the  tendency  of  events  and  drift  of  discussion 
are  unfavorable  to  the  notion  of  beneficial  effects 
to  be  derived  from  competition;  that  in  some 
Continental  countries  there  is  an  inclination,  held 
within  defined  and  limited  bounds,  toward  a con- 
federation of  railroads  responsible  to,  but  not  yet 
owned  by,  the  government ; in  others  the  tenden- 
cy is  toward  a close  regulation  of  railroads,  with- 
out owning  them ; while  in  the  English-speaking 
countries,  where  the  institutions  are  of  a more 
popular  character,  a system  of  public  supervision 
is  assuming  shape — sujxnision  being  the  limit  of 
present  development  on  the  one  side,  as  regula- 
tion is  on  the  other. 

Independent  of  the  interest  it  possesses  for 
men  of  science,  especially  those  who  have  been 
hampered  by  unfriendly  life  callings,  and  have 
experienced  a perpetual  conflict  with  incommen- 
surate means  and  instrumentalities,  Mr.  Smiles's 
biography  of  Robert  Dick,2  of  Caithness,  baker, 
geologist,  and  botanist,  is  admirably  qualified  to 
interest  and  instruct  young  readers,  and  is  a mod- 
el volume  for  the  school  library.  It  is  the  record 
of  a toilsome,  pure,  and  honorable  life;  of  one 
who  diligently  and  uncomplainingly  labored  from 
early  boyhood  to  the  close  of  his  career  to  win  an 
honest  though  scanty  living  at  his  humble  trade; 
whose  regular  education  was  meagre,  and  inter- 
rupted just  when  he  most  thirsted  for  knowledge, 
and  when  it  was  sweetest  to  his  palate ; whose 
books  were  few,  and  to  whom  no  libraries  were 
accessible ; who  supplied  the  defects  of  his  edu- 
cation by  his  own  patient  and  resolute  application 
in  hours  snatched  from  sleep  after  his  daily  task- 
work was  over ; who  pinched  himself,  at  the  cost 


* Robert  Dick , Raker , of  Thurso,  Geologist  and  Bot- 
anist. By  Samvel  Smiles,  LL.D.  With  a Portrait 
and  numerous  Illustrations.  12mo,  pp.  436.  New 
York : Harper  and  Brothers. 


of  great  self-denial,  to  become  the  master  of  the 
books  for  which  he  hungered ; and  who,  most  of 
all,  studied  with  loving  and  observant  eyes  the 
pages  of  Nature  that  lay  freely  open  around  him 
on  every  side,  detecting  the  manifold  beauties  and 
bringing  to  light  the  marvellous  secrets  that  lay 
hidden  in  her  plant  and  bird  and  insect  life,  and 
in  her  world  of  rock  and  moor  and  mountain,  and 
wresting  knowledge  from  every  thing  animate 
and  inanimate  in  her  domain,  till  he  took  high 
rank  among  the  ablest  scientific  scholars  of  the 
world.  Here  was  a man,  as  was  repeatedly  ac- 
knowledged by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison — and  the 
acknowledgment  should  be  a perpetual  incentive 
to  all  youths  and  men  whose  horizons  are  narrow, 
and  who  are  tied  down  to  exacting  callings — who 
“ while  earning  his  daily  bread  by  his  hard  work,” 
while 44  obliged  to  read  aud  study  by  night,”  was  yet 
44  able  to  instruct  the  Director-General  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  Great  Britain,”  and  44  knew 
infinitely  more — ay,  ten  times  more” — than  the 
renowned  Sir  Roderick  himself.  As  the  memoir 
of  a self-made  man,  and  the  record  of  the  scanty 
means  and  simple  appliances  by  which  he  won 
distinction  in  spite  of  his  obscure  station  and  call- 
ing, the  book  is  full  of  instructive  suggestiveness; 
and  it  is  also  valuable  for  the  noble  example  it 
presents  of  fortitude  and  cheerfulness,  of  patience 
and  piety,  of  toil  willingly  undergone  in  the  search 
for  knowledge,  and  of  hard-won  attainments  mod- 
estly worn.  Besides  these  teachings  and  incite- 
ments, the  biography  is  rich  in  the  lessons  and 
poetry  of  Nature,  and  abounds  in  those  lofty 
thoughts  and  reverent  reflections  which  intimate 
commtinings  with  her  always  inspire.  The  de- 
scriptions, given  for  the  most  part  in  Dick’s  own 
nervous  words,  of  the  scenes  he  visited  and  the 
explorations  and  discoveries  he  made  in  his  night 
and  day  foot-rambles  of  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and 
fifty  miles  each,  have  been  rarely  surpassed  in 
delicacy  and  simplicity,  or  in  ruggedly  picturesque 
power. 

No  new  facts  or  incidents  are  revealed  in  Mr. 
Black’s  biographical  sketch  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  ;a 
but  his  arrangement  of  familiar  facts  and  inci- 
dents is  so  judicious,  and  his  versions  or  inter- 
pretations of  them  so  happy,  that  they  throw'  new 
and  genial  lights  on  Goldsmith’s  character.  Less 
minute  and  more  reserved  than  the  biographies 
by  Prior,  Forster,  and  Irving,  still  Mr.  Black’s 
sketch  neither  omits  nor  spoils  any  authentic  or 
characteristic  saying  or  doing  or  trait  of  this  ex- 
quisite writer  and  odd  but  most  ingenuous  and 
lovable  man.  Bis  virtues  and  merits  are  por- 
trayed cordially ; his  foibles  and  imperfections — 
often  closely  allied  to  virtues — are  avowed  with 
kindly  frankness ; and  there  is  no  attempt  to  ex- 
plain awray  his  frailties,  or  to  hold  his  contempora- 
ries responsible  for  the  natural  and  certain  effects 
of  his  own  heedlessness,  improvidence,  and  prodi- 
gality. In  one  essential  this  brief  sketch  has  a 
high  value : it  is  a fuller  and  better  literary  biog- 
raphy than  we  have  yet  had  of  Goldsmith.  With 
it  in  hand  we  arc  able  to  trace  the  most  of  his 
performances,  great  and  small,  from  their  germs 
to  their  final  perfection.  This  is  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting feature,  for  besides  affording  us  glimpses 
of  many  pleasing  personal  characteristics,  it  gives 


3 Goldsmith.  By  William  Blaox.  “English  Men 
of  Letters  Series,1*  12ino,  pp.  152.  New  York : Har- 
per aud  Brothers. 
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us  a connected  view  of  his  writings  in  the  order 
of  their  production,  and  enables  us  to  note  the 
steps  of  his  progress  as  a writer,  and  the  stages 
of  the  unfolding  of  his  genius  as  a poet. 

Professor  Iluxley  is  a strong  reasoner,  and 
writes  with  force  and  precision,  but  he  is  not  an 
artist.  He  has  little  faculty  for  description,  is 
defective  in  his  grouping  or  disposition  of  parts, 
and  is  careless  or  contemptuous  of  those  delicate 
details  of  light  and  shade  and  incident  which 
give  grace,  variety,  and  lifelikeness  to  a picture. 
These  defects  are  painfully  visible  in  his  mono- 
graph on  David  Hume,4  which  forms  one  of  the 
latest  of  Mr.  Morley’s  scries  of  “English  Men  of 
Letters.”  He  has  compressed  the  biographical 
sketch  within  the  narrow  limits  of  two  brief  chap- 
ters, extending  over  less  than  fifty  pages,  and  it 
is  remarkable  for  the  little  it  reveals  of  the  per- 
sonal incidents  and  events  that  gave  color  to  the 
great  historian’s  life,  or  that  influenced  his  char- 
acter and  shaped  his  career.  It  is  a synopsis  rath- 
er than  a biography.  In  the  later  and  more  ex- 
tended part  of  the  performance,  however,  which 
is  devoted  to  an  analytical  exposition  of  Hume’s 
philosophical  writings,  Mr.  Huxley  is  thoroughly 
at  home.  Those  who  desire  to  become  better  in- 
formed as  to  this  class  of  Hume’s  works  can  have 
no  more  intelligent  or  satisfactory  guide  than  Pro- 
fessor Huxley. 

The  interest  that  is  felt  in  whatever  relates  to 
the  life  and  character  of  Dr.  Johnson  is  oppor- 
tunely ministered  to  by  the  collection  in  a vol- 
ume, entitled  Samuel  Johnson : His  Wal'd*  and  His 
JFays,4  of  a fund  of  anecdote,  personal  incidents, 
conversations,  traits  of  manner  and  character, 
etc.,  exhibiting  the  sage  under  nearly  every  as- 
pect of  his  life  and  associations.  The  material 
is  drawn  chiefly  from  Boswell,  and  also  from  Ma- 
dame D’Arblay,  Bishop  Percy,  Mrs.  Piozzi,  Han- 
nah More,  Anna  Seward,  Miss  Reynolds,  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  and  others,  with  whom  he  was  more  or 
less  intimate ; and  it  is  classified  under  such  heads 
as  his  “ appearance,  manners,  and  peculiarities,” 
his  “ partialities,”  his  “ habits  as  scholar  and  au- 
thor,” his  “diseases,”  “piety,”  “superstition,” 
“ wit,”  “ playfulness,”  “ gallantry,”  and  the  like. 
Appended  to  the  anecdotal  portion  are  copious 
extracts  from  Macaulay’s  and  Carlyle’s  well-known 
critical  essays  suggested  by  the  publication  of 
Boswell’s  Life. 

In  reviewing  the  publications  of  fiction  for  the 
month,  we  have  no  hesitation  m aw  arding  the 
palm  of  superiority  to  Goldsmith’s  inimitable 
miniature  romance,  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield* 
Written  more  than  a hundred  years  ago,  the 
freshness  and  popularity  of  this  charming  story 
have  survived  all  the  changes  of  taste  and  opin- 
ion, and  its  merits  have  won  for  it  an  undisputed 
and  foremost  place  among  the  classics  of  our 
tongue.  A model  of  “ English  undefiled,”  it  is 
also  a model  of  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  purity 
of  thought,  as  well  as  an  exquisite  example  of  the 
cheering  and  beautifying  influences  of  modest 


* Hume.  By  Professor  Hcxt.itt.  44  English  Men  of 
Letters  8eries.”  12mo,  pp.  208.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers. 

4 Samuel  Johnson : His  Word*  and  Hi s Way*.  Whnt 
he  said,  what  he  did,  and  whnt  Men  thought  and  spoke 
concerning  him.  Edited  by  E.  T.  Mabos.  12ino,  pp. 
319.  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 

• The  Virar  of  Wakefield.  A Tulr.  By  Or.jvaa  Gor.n- 
smitu.  “ Harper’s  Half-hour  Series.”  32 mo,  pp.  253. 
Now  York:  Harper  and  Brother* 
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contentment,  simple  piety,  and  unostentatious 
learning. — Two  other  republications  of  novels  by 
well-known  English  authors  are  among  the  liter- 
ary events  of  the  month.  Of  these,  Jane  Hyre1 
must  always  be  interesting,  apart  from  its  intrinsic 
merits  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of  literature,  be- 
cause of  the  premature  development  of  its  gifted 
author,  and  for  its  surprising  display  of  irregular 
power.  Among  its  merits  arc  its  picturesque  de- 
scriptions, its  vigorous  and  massive  if  not  always 
natural  conceptions  of  character,  and  its  strong 
but  exaggerated  delineations  of  passion. — The 
other  republication  to  which  we  have  alluded  is 
Mr.  Wilkie  Collins’s  Man  and  Wife*  one  of  that 
industrious  writer’s  most  characteristic  novels,  in 
which  he  exhibits  his  mastery  of  the  intricacies 
and  involutions  of  a plot,  and  his  skill  in  con* 
structing  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  enter- 
taining surprises.  In  this  novel,  as  in  most  of 
his  productions,  the  attractiveness  of  the  narrative 
is  mainly  due  to  the  ingenuity  with  which  the 
author,  following  the  models  afforded  by  causes 
ceUbres , first  weaves  the  web  of  a compromising 
secret  around  his  leading  characters,  and  to  the 
dexterous  art  with  which  he  then,  bit  by  bit,  un- 
folds it  till  all  the  threads  of  the  tangled  skein 
are  gradually  unravelled. — The  second  series  of 
the  “ No  Name”  publications  opens  with  Siffnor 
Monaldini's  Niece*  a novel  of  more  than  usual 
excellence,  in  every  page  of  which  we  discover 
the  signs  of  a practiced  hand  and  a finely  tem- 
pered imagination.  W ritten  anonymously,  as  are 
all  of  the  series,  it  is  the  work  of  an  American 
author  on  an  Italian  theme,  the  scene  of  which  is 
laid  in  modern  Rome  and  the  country  adjacent. 
The  actors  are  mainly  Italian,  with  a sprinkling 
of  English,  German,  and  American  artists  and 
“ Bohemians,”  and  the  accessories  are  purely  Ital- 
ian ; but  there  is  nothing  either  in  the  actors  or 
their  accessories  of  the  volcanic  passion  ond 
crime  which  usually  form  the  staple  of  Italian 
romances.  The  narrative  is  strong,  sustained, 
and  unfolded  by  natural  gradations ; without 
being  startling  or  sensational,  or  even  dramatic, 
the  incidents  are  various  and  exciting;  its  de- 
scriptions of  social  life  in  Rome,  and  of  the  great 
city ’8  suburban  and  sylvan  surroundings,  are 
graphic  and  picturesque ; and  its  numerous  char- 
acters are  so  disposed  as  to  give  an  air  of  life- 
likeness  to  their  movements,  while  some  of  them 
arc  made  to  act  and  suffer  with  such  true  lofti- 
ness and  nobility  of  spirit  as  to  excite  the  liveliest 
sympathy  and  admiration.  Despite  its  general 
excellence,  however,  this  fine  novel  has  tw*o  grave 
defects  which  impair  its  quality  as  a work  of  art, 
and  are  the  more  surprising  because  of  the  abun- 
dant taste  and  skill  uniformly  displayed  by  the  au- 
thor. Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  beautiful 
niece  of  Monaldini,  upon  whom  the  chief  interest 
of  the  romance  centres,  the  author  apparently 
falls  in  love  w ith  his  own  ideal  creation,  and  in  his 
distempered  efforts  to  paint  her  superb  loveliness 
and  her  grandeur  of  form  and  spirit,  by  his  re- 
peated touches  he  robs  her  figure  of  its  glow  and 


7 Jane  Eyre . A Novel.  By  Ciiabi.ottk  Bbonte. 
“ Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  89.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

8 Man  and  Wife.  A Novel.  By  Wilkiic  Collins. 
“ Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  113.  New  York: 
narppr  aD(l  Brothers. 

9 Signor  Monaldini’s  Xiece.  14  No  Name  (Second)  Se- 
ries.” 16mor  pp.  834.  Boston : Roberts  Brothers. 
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warmth,  and  reduces  her  to  the  level  of  a beauti- 
ful statue  or  of  a cold  abstraction  only.  Another 
and  graver  defect  is  confined  to  the  concluding 
chapter,  where  the  story  is  wound  up  by  a catas- 
trophe which  is  simply  a bungling  spectacle  made 
up  of  sensational  and  stagy  clap-trap  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  generally  fine  proportions  of  the  en- 
tire previous  performance. — My  Guardian1 10  is  one 
of  the  class  of  talcs  that  derive  their  inspiration 
from  that  fruitful  source  of  conventional  English 
romance,  the  Indian  Mutiny.  While  the  heroine, 
a child  of  five  or  six,  was  in  London  awaiting  the 
coming  home  of  her  parents,  who  were  an  English 
officer  and  his  wife,  the  mutiny  broke  out,  and 
they  were  among  its  victims.  In  due  time  a 
brother  officer  and  bosom-friend  of  her  father 
appears  upon  the  stage,  charged  with  her  guard- 
ianship as  the  legacy  of  his  old  comrade — a trust 
which  he  undertakes  loyally  and  fulfills  faithfully. 
The  interest  of  the  story  is  concentrated  on  these 
two,  first  as  child  and  man,  ward  and  guardian, 
and  then,  through  the  stages  of  companionship, 
friendship,  and  liking,  to  mutual  love.  Their  love 
meets  the  usual  complement  of  thwarting  or  dis- 
turbing incidents  and  interruptions,  and  at  one 
time  the  complications  reach  such  a pass  that  a 
successful  issue  seems  impossible ; but  at  last  the 
wizard  pen  of  the  story-teller  disperses  all  the 
clouds,  and  the  romance  closes  with  sunshine  and 
clear  skies. — Mr.  Drake’s  Captain  Nelson 11  has  lit- 
tle attractiveness  as  a love  tale,  but  as  a historic- 
al revival  of  an  interesting  episode  in  the  annals 
of  Boston,  depicting  the  attitude  of  its  people  to- 
ward each  other  and  their  rulers,  the  social,  po- 
litical, and  religious  antagonisms  that  disturbed 
them,  and  their  internal  plots,  struggles,  strifes, 
and  collisions,  at  the  period  of  the  involuntary 
abdication  of  James  the  Second  and  the  acces- 
sion of  William  of  Orange,  it  is  exceedingly  spir- 
ited and  unique.  In  the  course  of  its  reproduc- 
tion of  this  episode  the  author  brings  upon  the 
stage  such  prominent  actors  as  the  venerable  ex- 
Governor  Brad6treet,  Cotton  Mather,  Sir  Edmund 
Andros,  Secretary  Randolph,  and  others,  and 
graphic  descriptions  are  given  of  the  parts  which 
they  bore,  of  the  ferment  of  popular  feeling,  and 
of  the  secret  or  open  machinery  by  which  the 
people  were  organized  for  an  irresistible  move- 
ment against  the  partisans  of  James.  Several  of 
the  incidents  are  painted  with  great  liveliness, 
and  one  of  them — the  gathering  of  the  people  on 
the  memorable  18th  of  April,  1689,  with  its  crown- 
ing event  of  the  bold  and  successful  attack  on 
Governor  Andros  and  his  soldiery  in  Fort  Hill — 
is  given  with  dramatic  effect. — Mrs.  Miriam's 
Scholars' 1 is  the  title  of  a story  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Hale, 
in  which  he  illustrates  the  possible  extension  and 
co-operative  power  of  personal  influence,  where 
people  live  and  act  faithfully,  unselfishly,  and 
hopefully,  by  the  instances  of  four  young  girls 
just  graduated  from  school.  These  young  girls, 
not  content  to  be  nonentities,  set  themselves  to 
do  some  useful  work,  as  their  convictions  of  duty 
might  urge  or  their  opportunities  might  allow — 


10  My  Guardian.  By  Ada  Cambridge.  16mo,  pp. 
274.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 

11  Captain  Kelson.  A Romance  of  Colonial  Days. 
By  Samitkl  Adamb  Drake.  “Library  of  American 
Fiction.”  8vo,  pp.  172.  New  York:  Harper  and 
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one  as  a teacher  in  a freed  men’s  school,  two  as 
nurses  in  army  hospitals,  and  the  other  in  the 
more  immediate  sphere  of  her  every-day  sur- 
roundings. As  a romance  the  tale  has  little  of 
the  interest  that  usually  attends  Mr.  Hale’s  sto- 
ries, but  the  lessons  it  teaches  by  example  are 
told  with  genial  grace,  and  are  suggestive  and 
ennobling. — Notwithstanding  the  gracefulness  of 
their  style,  the  four  stories  comprised  in  Tales 
from  the  German  of  Paul  Hcysc 13  are  the  reverse 
of  exhilarating.  The  narrative  of  each  is  ingen- 
ious, the  situations  are  often  striking,  and  many 
of  the  groupings  and  descriptions  are  picturesque 
and  poetic,  but  with  all  this  they  are  totally 
lacking  in  humor  and  vivacity,  and  the  relation 
throughout  has  a tinge  of  sombreness. 

Mnltum  in  parvo  is  justly  applicable  to  a sc- 
ries of  M Health  Primers,”  prepared  by  a num- 
ber of  scientific  English  philanthropists,  and  just 
republished  in  this  country.  Nor  is  it  only  for 
the  quantity,  but  for  the  quality  of  the  informa- 
tion compressed  within  their  small  limits  that  they 
are  commendable.  Each  14  primer”  is  plain  and 
popular  in  its  phraseology ; is  brief,  simple,  and 
elementary  in  statement;  and  having  been  pre- 
pared by  a thoroughly  competent  specialist,  is  en- 
tirely trustworthy,  and  in  all  essentials  suitable  to 
the  habits  and  circumstances  of  American  modes 
of  life.  The  first  of  the  series,  on  Exercise  and 
Training,'*  opens  with  an  intelligent  popular  ex- 
position of  general  physiological  principles,  in 
which  the  structure,  functions,  and  uses  of  the 
muscles  are  explained,  the  source  of  muscular 
force  defined,  and  the  motions  and  employments 
of  the  different  muscles  while  engaged  in  differ- 
ent forms  of  work  or  exercise  described.  This 
is  followed  by  an  application  of  the  teachings 
derived  from  these  general  principles  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  exercise  most  appropriate  to  differ- 
ent ages,  sexes,  and  physical  conditions;  and  a 
consideration  of  the  training  that  is  best  suited, 
under  varying  conditions  and  circumstances,  to 
bring  the  body  to  the  most  perfect  state  of  health 
and  vigor. — In  the  second  of  the  series,  on  Alco- 
hol: Its  Use  and  Abuse,'1  the  author  undertakes — 
leaving  out  the  moral  and  social  aspects  of  the 
question — to  show  what  is  the  evil  physiological- 
ly of  the  use  of  alcohol,  and  how  to  avoid  it ; and 
what  the  good,  and  how  to  gain  it.  The  subject 
is  treated  with  candor  and  moderation,  involving 
a consideration  of  the  following  topics : the  prop- 
erties and  constituents  of  alcoholic  beverages, 
their  physiological  operation,  their  effects  when 
taken  in  excess,  their  uses,  and  their  administra- 
tion in  ill  health  or  disease.  The  general  conclu- 
sion of  the  writer  is  that  in  health  the  use  of  al- 
coholic beverages  is  entirely  unnecessary,  and  if 
habitual  may  become  injurious ; that  even  where 
they  may  be  used  temporarily  with  advantage  there 
is  a liability  to  grave  dangers  from  them ; and 
that  in  disease  they  should  be  used  strictly  as 
medicine,  and  be  regulated  by  the  doctor’s  orders 
as  to  quantity,  quality,  and  time. — The  third  of 
the  series,  The  House  and  Its  Surroundings,'*  is  an 
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exemplification  of  the  influence  of  the  soil  and 
situation  of  a house,  and  of  certain  particulars 
belonging  to  its  construction — such  as  drainage, 
water  supply,  veptilation,  closets  and  urinals,  scul- 
lery and  sinks,  warming  and  lighting,  paint  and 
paper,  and  the  general  arrangement  of  bedrooms, 
nursery,  kitchen,  etc. — upon  the  spread  or  preva- 
lence of  disease.  There  is  also  much  practical 
information  concerning  the  use  of  disinfectants 
and  antiseptics,  and  the  methods  to  be  observed 
in  contagious  and  infectious  diseases. — The  fourth 
of  the  series,  on  Premature  Death,11  points  out  the 
principal  causes  of  early  or  premature  death  and 
the  conditions  under  which  they  are  most  active, 
and  then  recounts  the  rules  and  observances  which 
are  necessary  to  be  observed  for  the  avoidance  of 
these  causes  when  they  belong  to  the  class  that 
have  been  bequeathed  to  us,  and  the  methods 
necessary  for  the  prevention  of  those  conditions 
which,  whether  bequeathed  or  not,  repeat,  multi- 
ply, and  perpetuate  the  causes  of  early  death. 

Mr.  Eugene  V iron's  treatise  on  ^Esthetics 18 
would  be  a more  satisfactory  contribution  to  sci- 
ence if  it  exhibited  greater  equanimity  and  a 
more  judicious  reserve,  and  were  less  dominated 
by  a crusading  spirit.  But  if  it  lacks  poise  and 
surrenders  itself  too  unreservedly  to  the  demoli- 
tion of  one  system  and  the  erection  of  another 
on  its  ruins,  it  compensates  in  a degree  for  this 
defect  by  the  vigor  and  ability  of  its  attacks  on 
the  one  hand  and  of  its  advocacy  on  the  other, 
and,  perhaps,  is  more  interesting  and  suggestive 
for  the  intelligent  scrutiny  it  provokes  than  it 
could  possibly  be  if  it  merely  challenged  a pas- 
sive assent  Belonging  to  the  school  of  art  re- 
formers, of  which  Viollet-le-Duc  was  the  latest 
and  most  distinguished  exponent,  the  author  vig- 
orously reiterates  that  great  critic's  protest  against 
the  44  despotism”  and 44  pedantry”  of  the  Academy. 
His  theory  is  that  there  are  but  three  ways  open 
to  art — first,  the  imitation  of  previous  forms  of 
art,  or  the  academic  method,  whose  44  latent  prin- 
ciple is  the  negation  of  progress  or  even  of  intel- 
lectual change ;”  second,  the  realistic  imitation  of 
actual  things,  which,  though  not  true  art,  is  a 
medium  of  art,  and  whose  perfection  is  that  of  a 
copy  producing  complete  and  absolute  illusion,  or 
of  a photograph  improved  so  as  to  reproduce 
color  as  well  as  form,  by  which  44  all  the  precision 
and  all  the  indifference  of  machinery  is  attained 
and  third,  the  manifestation  of  individual  impres- 
sions, or  true  art,  by  which  the  artist  puts  some- 
thing into  every  thing  he  does,  and  while  render- 
ing appearances  visible  as  seen  by  all  the  world, 
adds  something  which  is  not  actually  apparent, 
which  comes  from  within  himself,  and  has  the 
stamp  of  his  own  personal  emotions  and  impres- 
sions, and  which  governs  his  choice  of  subject, 
inspires  the  arrangement  and  proportion  of  parts, 
interprets  forms  and  objects,  and  invests  the 
whole  with  particular  colors  and  other  qualities 
which  are  derived  from  his  own  nature  and  per- 
sonality. Of  these  three  forms,  which  he  suc- 
cinctly denominates  the  conventional,  the  realistic, 
and  the  personal,  he  affirms  that  only  the  latter 
deserves  the  name  of  art,  since  the  personality  of 
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the  artist  Is  the  essential  constituent  of  ail  art. 
This  he  illustrates  in  this  way : If,  he  says,  peo- 
ple imagine  that  the  admiration  or  delight  they 
feel  for  a poetic  or  other  work  of  art  is  due  to 
the  fidelity  of  the  imitation  or  any  intrinsic  qual- 
ity of  its  own,  they  mistake — it  is  the  power  of 
the  artist  that  strikes  and  attracts  them ; what 
they  admire  or  what  they  censure  is  simply  the 
degree  of  talent  attributed  to  the  author;  the 
poem,  the  picture,  or  the  statue  is  but  the  start- 
ing-point and  first  cause  of  their  emotion,  but  in 
reality  it  is  the  personality  of  the  artist  by  which 
they  are  affected,  and  their  admiration  must  al- 
ways be  summarized  in  the  words, 44  What  genius 
it  must  have  required  to  execute  such  a work  as 
this !”  This  narrow  view  of  the  limitations  of 
art  and  its  effects  upon  the  mind  is  unceasingly 
elaborated  in  a hundred  different  ingenious  ap- 
plications. The  work,  however,  is  not  confined 
to  the  discussion  of  these  theories,  but  embraces 
a wide  field  of  art  criticism  and  analysis.  In  the 
first  division  of  the  treatise  the  author  illustrates 
and  explains  the  general  principles  which  under- 
lie all  art,  first  historically,  in  an  account  of  the 
origin,  progress,  and  grouping  of  the  principal 
forms  of  primitive  art ; then  philosophically,  in 
an  attempt  to  trace  the  physiological  and  psycho- 
logical conditions  of  man,  which  are  the  mediums 
of  artistic  expression  and  the  source  and  nature 
of  aesthetic  pleasure ; and  finally,  by  a scries  of 
disquisitions  on  taste,  genius,  decorative  and  ex- 
pressive art,  and  style.  In  the  second  part  each 
art  is  considered  separately,  after  having  been 
classified  under  two  well-defined  groups — the  arts 
of  the  eye  and  the  arts  of  the  ear ; or,  in  other 
words,  those  arts,  6uch  as  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting,  which  spring  from  the  sensations 
of  sight  and  deal  with  exterior  forms,  whose  com- 
mon feature  is  the  development  of  space,  whose 
manifestations  have  to  do  with  a single  point  of 
time,  which  exclude  movement  and  replace  it  by 
simultaneity  and  order,  and  whose  law  is  propor- 
tion ; and  those  arts,  such  as  dancing,  music,  and 
poetry,  which  have  sound  for  the  vehicle  of  their 
expression,  which  appeal  to  the  sense  of  hearing, 
and  tako  their  immediate  origin  from  spoken  lan- 
guage, whose  principal  action  is  by  succession 
through  ideas  of  lapse  of  time  and  movement, 
and  which  are  the  direct  expression  of  the  inner 
essence  of  life.  Each  of  these  is  considered  his- 
torically and  philosophically  as  a source  of  aes- 
thetic pleasure  in  the  light  of  the  doctrine  that 
genuine  art  consists  essentially  in  the  predom- 
inance of  subjectivity  over  objectivity,  that  the 
artist  is  one  whose  imagination  or  impression- 
abiluy  or  personality  is  so  lively  and  excitable 
that  it  transforms  every  thing  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact,  dyeing  them  in  its  own  hues,  and  re- 
producing them  in  accordance  with  its  own  pref- 
erences ; in  fine,  that  art  is  the  direct  and  spon- 
taneous manifestation  of  human  personality,  and 
that  all  art  worthy  of  the  name  is  human,  per- 
sonal, and  the  reflection  of  the  mind  of  the  artist. 

A laudable  attempt  has  been  made  to  idealize 
the  prehistoric  legends,  and  the  colonial,  Revolu- 
tionary, and  post- Revolutionary  scenes,  events,  tra- 
ditions, and  people  of  Southwestern  Pennsylvania, 
in  an  unpretending  volume  entitled  Southwestern 
Pennsylvania  in  Song  and  Story, 18  by  Mr.  Frank 
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Cowan.  Its  contents  have  slight  merit  if  judged 
strictly  as  poetry,  though  many  of  the  original 
pieces  exhibit  sprightliness,  humor,  and  fidelity  to 
nature.  The  principal  value  of  the  collection  is 
its  preservation  of  incidents  illustrative  of  the 
early  people  and  times  of  Southwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania which  might  otherwise  be  lost.  The  most 
interesting  and  most  valuable  portion  of  the  vol- 
ume is  the  appendix,  which  contains  a goodly 
number  of  curious  poetical  effusions  in  ballad  or 
broadside  style  by  writers  of  a very  early  period. 
One  of  these  dates  back  as  early  as  1692,  and 
others  are  grouped  under  the  “ The  French  War” 
(1764-1759),  “Lord  Dunmore’s  War”  (1774), 
“The  Revolution”  (1776-1783),  the  “Indian 
War”  (1782-1791),  and  “ The  Whiskey  Insurrec- 
tion” (1794). 

Although  The  Telegraph  in  America70  has  few 
literary  attractions,  it  has  value  as  a book  of  ref- 
erence. Especially  will  it  be  interesting  to  the 
large  and  intelligent  class  of  telegraph  operators 
and  employes,  and  all  who  are  engaged  in  tele- 
graphic enterprises,  for  its  sketches  of  the  history 
of  signal  telegraphs,  of  the  dawn  of  electrical  dis- 
covery and  the  progress  of  electrical  science  in 
America,  of  the  era  of  telegraphic  invention  and 
discovery  (including  an  outline  of  the  early  and 
artist  life  of  Professor  Morse,  and  the  birth  and 
final  success  of  his  inventions),  and  of  the  prac- 
tical application  of  Morse’s  discoveries  by  the  va- 
rious telegraph  companies  that  have  since  sprung 
into  existence.  The  work  comprises  a large 
amount  of  statistical  information  concerning  the 
companies  that  have  been  formed,  their  sphere 
of  operations,  their  promoters,  managers,  and  of- 
ficers; aud  it  is  interspersed  with  personal  inci- 
dents and  anecdotes  of  those  who  have  been  hon- 
orably connected  with  the  practical  working  of 
the  telegraph  in  this  country  as  operatives  or  of- 
ficials. It  also  comprises  a summary  of  telegraph- 
ic progress  and  achievement,  and  an  account  of 
telegraphic  journalism  and  literature. 

The  practical  good  sense  of  a little  treatise  on 
The  German7*  by  two  “amateur  leaders,”  will 
recommend  it  to  the  favor  of  those  with  whom 
this  popular  dance  is  already  a favorite,  and  will 
insure  it  a welcome  from  those  who  wish  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  intricacies  of  its  spirit- 
ed maze.  The  opening  chapters  are  devoted  to 
a plea  for  the  “ German”  in  preference  to  ordi- 
nary dances,  to  an  outline  of  the  duties  of  the 
hostess  and  a description  of  the  arrangements 
and  “properties”  that  are  necessary,  and  to  a 
statement  of  the  etiquette  of  the  dance.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  book  is  appropriated  to 
suggestions,  directions,  and  instructions  for  the 
benefit  of  the  “ leader,”  showing  him  how  his  du- 
ties may  be  performed  with  ease  to  himself  and 
to  the  enhanced  enjoyment  of  the  company.  A 
variety  of  examples  are  given  of  “ figures”  that 
have  stood  the  test  of  experience,  classified  under 
“simple,”  as  requiring  only  such  properties  as 
may  be  conveniently  improvised,  “ w'ith  proper- 
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ties,”  as  demanding  more  elaborate  and  costly 
preparation,  and  “hall  figures,”  which  may  be 
executed  with  or  without  elaborate  properties. 
There  is  also  an  appendix,  with  approximate  es- 
timates of  the  cost  involved  in  the  performance 
of  the  dance  on  varying  scales  of  elegance  aud 
expensiveness. 

A newf  edition  of  that  standard  help  to  students 
and  useful  assistant  to  literary  men,  Crabb’s  Eng- 
lish Synonymcs 72  retains  all  the  valuable  points 
of  the  earlier  editions,  and  is  much  more  conven- 
ient for  reference.  Instead  of  the  synonymcs 
being  ranged  under  what  the  author  denominated 
a “ scientific  arrangement,”  but  which  in  reality 
was  greatly  lacking  in  simplicity  and  directness,  in 
the  new'  edition  they  are  arranged  alphabetically, 
thus  affording  greater  facility  for  consultation, 
the  ease  aud  rapidity  of  which  are  still  further  se- 
cured by  a copious  index  to  all  the  words  com- 
mented on.  Besides,  the  definitions  and  exem- 
plifications have  been  curtailed  by  the  elision  of 
numerous  moral  and  other  reflections  having  no 
philological  signification,  which  were  plentifully 
strew'n  over  the  old  editions,  with  the  result  of 
greater  condensation  and  clearness.  The  por- 
tions exhibiting  the  origin  and  composition  of 
words  have  been  amended  so  as  to  conform  to 
the  advances  that  have  been  made  in  philological 
learning  since  the  work  was  first  written.  The 
vocabulary  has  also  been  considerably  augment- 
ed by  the  introduction  of  a number  of  synonymcs 
that  were  not  in  the  previous  editions. 

A very  satisfactory  view  of  Spanish  literature 
is  given  in  a gracefully  written  volume,  modestly 
styled  A Pt'imcrof  Spanish  Literature**  but  which 
is  scholarly  enough  iii  its  execution  and  suffi- 
ciently comprehensive  in  its  scope  to  interest  aud 
instruct  advanced  readers.  Although  the  author 
has  been  limited  by  the  space  at  her  command  to 
an  outline  sketch  of  Spanish  literature  from  the 
twelfth  century  to  the  present  day,  her  outline  is 
not  confined  to  a dry  statement  of  facts  aud  names, 
but  is  an  animated  and  flowing  relation,  embody- 
ing spirited  versions  and  epitomes,  characteristic 
specimens,  and  tasteful  criticisms  and  estimates 
of  all  the  more  notable  prose,  poetical,  song,  bal- 
lad, and  dramatic  productions  of  Spanish  genius. 
Specially  attractive  are  her  expositions  and  anal- 
yses of  the  grand  old  epic,  “ The  Cid  ;”  of  the  rich 
store  of  Spanish  and  Moorish  ballads,  chronicles, 
and  romances,  with  their  sparkle  of  love  and  chiv- 
alry; and  of  the  immortal  works  of  Cervantes, 
Lope  do  Vega,  and  Calderon. 

Mr.  Swinton  has  performed  an  acceptable  serv- 
ice by  remodelling  his  former  volume  of  Lan- 
guage Lessons  so  as  to  form  an  intermediate  ele- 
mentary manual  adapted  to  the  wants  of  scholars 
entering  upon  the  study  of  grammar.  Not  the 
least  important  among  the  advantages  of  his  New 
Language  Lessons**  is  this,  that  the  pupil  is  not 
wearied  and  discouraged  by  the  forbidding  teeh- 


99  English  Spnonymes  Explained  in  A Iphabetical  Or- 
der. With  copious  Examples  drawn  from  the  1**1 
Writers.  To  which  Is  now  added  an  Index  to  the 
Words.  By  Grokok  Cbauo,  A.M.  New  Edition,  with 
Additions  and  Corrections.  12rao,  pp.  80S.  New 
York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 

Jl  A Primer  of  Spanish  Literature.  By  Hki.k*  S. 
Con  ant.  “Half-hour  Series.”  82ino,  pp.  221.  New 
York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 

94  New  Language  Lessons.  An  Elementary  Grammar 
and  Composition.  By  Wilma  m Swinton.  16mo,  pp. 
182.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers 
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nicalities  and  abstractions  which  he  usually  en- 
counters at  his  entrance  upon  the  study  of  gram- 
mar, and  that,  instead,  he  is  introduced  to  the 
language  itself  by  easy,  natural,  and  attractive 
stages,  is  gradually  familiarized  with  its  structure, 
spirit,  and  methods,  is  almost  imperceptibly  taught 
to  discriminate  the  powers  and  offices  of  the  parts 
of  speech,  and  to  handle,  mould,  modify,  and  ana- 
lyze the  sentences  of  which  our  tongue  is  built, 
till  at  length  he  insensibly  masters  the  essentials 
of  grammar  and  composition  by  his  own  practice 
in  their  use  and  application. 

While  a wise  parent  will  not  lament  the  natu- 
ral fondness  of  his  child  for  romance,  nor  wish 
that  its  imaginative  powers  might  be  extirpated, 
he  must  be  painfully  conscious  that  the  quality 
of  the  romantic  fiction  w hich  is  devoured  by  chil- 
dren of  the  present  generation  is  such  as  unnat- 
urally and  unhealthfullv  to  develop  their  imagi- 
nation, and  to  stimulate  their  sensibilities  and 
passions  into  premature  and  hurtful  activity. 
While  ministering  to  a child’s  imaginative  long- 
ings and  needs,  and  gratifying  its  taste  for  ro- 
mantic vicissitude,  Charles  Lamb’s  version  of  The 
Adventures  of  Ulysse s*  has  none  of  these  ener- 


vating effects.  As  Lamb  himself  tells  us,  the 
picture  which  the  story  of  Ulysses  exhibits  is  that 
of  a brave  man  struggling  with  adversity,  who, 
bv  a wise  use  of  events  and  inimitable  presence 
of  mind,  forces  out  a way  for  himself  through  the 
severest  trials,  and  defeats  the  enemies,  natural 
and  preternatural,  who  surround  him.  The  agents 
with  whom  he  contends,  besides  men  and  women, 
are  giants,  enchanters,  and  sirens — things  which 
denote  external  force  or  internal  temptations,  and 
which  constitute  the  twofold  form  of  danger  which 
a wise  fortitude  must  expect  to  encounter  in  its 
course  through  the  world.  Aside  from  its  health- 
ful influence  upon  the  imagination  and  morals, 
the  story  in  Lamb’s  version  will  prove  practical- 
ly useful  to  young  classical  students  by  familiar- 
izing them  in  advance  with  the  actors  and  events 
celebrated  in  the  Odyssey. 

A juvenile  volume,  w hich  combines  instruction 
with  amusement,  is  Dick  Sands , the  Boy-Captain  * 
It  is  from  the  pen  of  the  indefatigable  Jules  Verne, 
and  despite  its  exaggerations  and  its  crowded 
succession  of  incidents,  it  deserves  to  be  a favor- 
ite with  the  wonder-loving  lads  who  delight  in 
tales  of  sea-voyages  and  adventure. 


(Eiutor’s  Scientific  XUcnrii. 


Astronomy. — The  director  of  the  observatory 
of  Melbourne  has  made  his  thirteenth  annual  re- 
rt.  His  staff  consists  of  a chief  assistant  (Mr. 
bite)  and  three  junior  assistants.  The  purchase 
of  a new  transit  circle  is  recommended,  at  a cost 
of  £1200.  The  great  reflector  is  reported  to  be 
working  satisfactorily.  Out  of  326  nights,  150 
were  unfitted  for  observation  from  unfavorable 
weather,  bright  moonlight  interfered  on  32,  visit- 
ors interfered  on  49,  and  the  telescope  was  under 
repair  20,  so  that  only  75  nights  were  available  for 
observation  with  this  instrument.  (In  this  connec- 
tion it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  the  Washing- 
ton 26-inch  refractor  has  not  been  out  of  use  for  re- 
pairs, cleaning  of  lenses,  adjustment  of  clock-work, 
etc.,  for  twenty  nights  since  it  has  been  mounted 
—over  five  years.)  The  principal  work  of  the 
4-foot  reflector  has  been  the  drawing  of  southern 
nebula? ; 77  of  these  of  Herschel’s  catalogue  have 
been  figured  during  the  year  1877-78.  Some 
changes  in  the  Eta  Argus  nebula  have  been  no- 
ticed, and  many  of  Herschel’s  nebulae  are  to  be 
identified  with  his  drawings  only  by  their  position. 
Some  missing  nebula?  are  spoken  of. 

Flammarion  has  published  a useful  volume  of 
about  200  pages,  with  the  title,  Catalogue  des 
Etoilcs  doubles  ou  multiples  en  Mouvement  relatif 
ceiiain . The  observations  of  about  a hundred  ob- 
servers are  collected  chronologically  and  discussed 
by  the  author. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Brussels  Academy  contains 
a second  memoir  by  Montigny  on  the  scintillation 
of  stars,  which  is  translated  and  condensed  in 
Nature , January  9, 1879.  The  dependence  of  the 
character  of  the  twinkling  of  stars  on  the  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  air  seems  to  be  established. 

Mr.  John  Ilammcs  has  reported  to  Rcar-Admi- 


M The  Adventures  of  Ulysses,  By  Cuabt.rs  Lamh. 
“ Half-hour  Series.”  32ino,  pp.  159.  New  York : Har- 
per and  Brothers. 


ral  Rogers,  of  the  United  States  Naval  Observa- 
tory, that  on  November  12,  1878,  8.80  p.m.,  local 
time,  he  saw  a volcanic  eruption  on  the  moon  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  craters  Baeo,  Barocius,  and 
Nicolai,  with  a 64-inch  telescope,  at  Oskaloosa, 
Iowa.  The  matter  ejected  took  a fan-like  form, 
and  Hammes  says  the  spectacle  continued  for 
half  an  hour,  and  was  seen  by  him  as  plainly  as 
41  any  other  mountain  scenery  in  the  moon  is  seen, 
and  of  the  same  color.” 

Professors  A.  Copster  and  E.  Gerland,  of  Cas- 
sel,  have  just  published  a I)c*eri])fio7i  of  the  Col- 
lection of  Astronomical , Geodetic , and  Physical  Ap- 
paratus in  the  Royal  Museum  of  Cctssel , in  quarto 
form.  It  contains  48  pages,  and  five  interesting 
plates  of  instruments.  Section  II.  contains  a de- 
scription of  the  apparatus  of  William  IV.,  1582- 
1592,  of  Byrgi,  1552-1632,  and  of  Papin,  circa 
1690.  Section  III.  contains  a description  of  the 
various  instruments  classified  according  to  use. 

The  plates  of  ancient  astronomical  instruments 
are  of  most  interest. 

In  the  department  of  Mctewology , we  have  re- 
ceived during  January  the  last  report  of  the  44  Per- 
manent Committee  of  the  International  Congress,” 
embracing  special  reports  by  Everett  on  atmos- 
pheric electricity,  and  Scott  on  the  present  state 
of  maritime  meteorology  and  weather  telegraphy. 
The  former  is  a valuable  addition  to  works  on 
atmospheric  electricity.  It  clearly  exposes  and 
contrasts  the  rationale  of  the  most  common  mod- 
em methods,  and  refers  for  details  to  a few  of 
the  best  memoirs  on  the  subject.  Everett  gives 
the  result  of  William  Thompson’s  and  his  own  ob- 
servations, as  also  those  made  at  Kew  and  Lisbon, 
and  the  experiences  of  the  observers  on  the  recent 
arctic  expedition.  Ho  also  alludes  to  the  self- 
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recording  apparatus  constructed  for  Mascart,  and 
working  with  remarkable  success  through  the 
whole  of  the  past  year.  The  best  memoir  yet 
written  on  atmospheric  electricity  is,  he  states, 
one  by  Angot,  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Annuaire 
of  the  Meteorological  Society  of  France. 

Professor  Everett,  in  addition  to  the  preceding 
report,  has  also  published  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Belfast  Society  a lecture  delivered  by  him  on 
January  22, 1878,  on  atmospheric  electricity.  He 
sums  up  our  knowledge  as  follows : “ There  is  no 
other  meteorological  element,  except  perhaps  the 
wind,  that  can  compare  with  electrical  potential 
for  the  extent  and  suddenness  of  its  variations. 
On  some  rare  occasions,  with  no  assignable  ex- 
ternal cause,  and  notwithstanding  the  mitigating 
action  of  the  collector,  which  eases  off  all  sudden 
changes,  the  needle  of  the  electrometer  swings 
from  side  to  side  with  a violent  trembling  like 
that  of  a magnetic  needle  in  a strong  field.  As 
regards  the  variation  of  potential  according  to 
the  season  of  the  year,  all  observations  concur  in 
showing  that  the  average  strength  of  potential  is 
greater  in  winter  than  in  summer,  but  the  months 
of  maximum  and  minimum  appear  to  differ  con- 
siderably at  different  places.  The  chief  maxi- 
mum occurs  in  some  one  of  the  winter  months, 
the  chief  minimum  occurs  every  where  in  May  or 
June ; the  average  potential  in  the  strongest 
month  is  about  double  of  that  in  the  weakest. 
As  regards  the  variation  of  potential  with  the 
hour  of  the  day,  the  Kew  observations  show  a 
double  maximum  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The 
hours  of  maximum  are,  in  July,  8 a.m.  aud  10  p.m.  ; 
in  January,  10  a.m.  and  7 p.m.  ; and  in  the  spring 
and  autumn,  about  9 a.m.  and  9 p.m.  The  few 
observations  taken  during  the  recent  arctic  expe- 
dition show  that  the  general  features  of  atmos- 
pheric electricity  were  the  same  at  the  winter- 
quarters  of  the  Alert  as  they  are  in  these  temper- 
ate regions.”  He  adds  that  our  great  want  at 
present  is  balloon  observations,  and  suggests  a 
method  by  which  such  can  be  made.  With  re- 
gard to  the  origin  of  atmospheric  electricity,  he 
says,  “1  feel  convinced  that  friction  either  of  the 
air  itself  or  of  the  solid  or  liquid  particles  contain- 
ed in  it  against  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  one 
cause  of  the  generation  of  electricity  in  the  air  ” 

In  Physics , we  note  a considerable  discussion 
which  has  been  going  on  in  England  relative  to 
the  stability  of  Cleopatra’s  Needle,  recently  erect- 
ed on  the  Thames  Embankment,  in  London.  The 
statement  having  been  made  that  this  monolith 
could  withstand  a wind  pressure  of  80  to  90 
pounds  per  square  foot,  attention  was  immedi- 
ately called  to  the  fact  that  on  the  30th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1868,  a wind  pressure  wa9  experienced  at 
the  Liverpool  (Bidston)  observatory  which  drove 
the  registering  pencil  far  beyond  the  limit  of  60 
pounds,  up  to  which  the  anemometer  had  been 
graduated,  and  which  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Hart- 
nup  at  from  70  to  80  pounds  per  square  foot. 
To  this  it  was  replied  that  a densely  packed 
crowd  scarcely  weighs  80  pounds  per  square  foot 
of  the  space  it  stands  upon ; and  as  no  one  would 
dream  of  standing  on  a floor  formed  of  glazed 
window-sashes,  the  Bidston  window-sashes  must 
have  been  of  unusual  strength,  or  else  there  were 
serious  errors  in  the  anemometer  indications. 
Leaving  the  meteorological  question,  however,  a 
writer  in  Nature  has  calculated  the  pressure  ne- 
cessary to  endanger  the  obelisk,  and  concludes 


that  “ as  long  as  the  foundations  remain  secure, 
the  obelisk  may  be  frequently  subjected  to  a wind 
pressure  of  21  pounds  per  square  foot  without  the 
slightest  tendency  to  accident.  If  subjected  at 
long  intervals  to  a pressure  of  40  or  50  pounds 
to  the  square  foot,  it  would  probably  stand  for 
an  indefinitely  long  period,  until  the  fatigue  of 
the  cement  under  variations  of  stress,  or  its  natu- 
ral decay,  if  that  ever  takes  place,  causes  its  rup- 
ture; but  under  a pressure  of  this  intensity  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  considerable  oscilla- 
tion would  take  place,  and  that  if  the  period  of 
the  gusts  nearly  agreed  with  the  time  of  vibra- 
tion of  the  stone,  it  might  be  overturned;  while 
if  a pressure  of  80  pounds  per  square  foot  is 
reached,  it  is  very  questionable  if  the  survivors 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood  will 
find  it  in  situ  when  they  have  time  to  go  and  look 
for  it.” 

Poynting  has  pointed  out  that  the  two  chief 
causes  of  error  in  using  a balance  are  (1)  disturb- 
ances through  changes  of  temperature,  such  as 
convection  currents  or  unequal  expansion  of  the 
two  arms,  and  (2)  the  possibility  that  after  raising 
the  beam  on  the  supporting  frame  and  lowering 
it  again  the  same  parts  of  the  knife  edges  may  not 
come  into  contact  with  the  planes.  lie  removes 
the  former  by  protecting  the  balance  in  a gilded 
case  and  making  the  readings  at  a distance,  and 
the  latter  by  not  raising  the  beam  between  suc- 
cessive readings,  but  by  having  a clamp  beneath 
one  pan  which  cau  fix  the  pan  in  any  position. 
In  his  experiments  the  value  of  a given  deflection 
was  estimated  by  riders,  and  a special  apparatus 
was  used  for  interchanging  the  weights.  The 
greatest  deviation  from  the  mean  in  comparing 
two  one-pound  weights  was  one  twenty-millionth 
of  one  pound  in  unfavorable  weather,  and  one  fifty- 
millionth  in  favorable.  The  mean  density  of  the 
earth  was  measured  by  hanging  a pound  wreight 
about  six  feet  below  one  scale  pan,  accurately 
counterpoising  it,  and  then  inserting  under  the 
pound  weight  a sphere  of  lead  of  about  340 
pounds  weight.  The  increase  of  attraction  was 
about  one  forty-five-millionth  of  a pound.  Com- 
paring this  with  the  earth’s  attraction  upon  the 
pound  weight,  the  mean  of  1 1 determinations  gave 
6.69  for  the  density  of  tlie  earth,  with  a probable 
ciTor  of  0.15. 

Fawsitt  has  observed  the  curious  fact  that  cer- 
tain metals  are  capable  of  welding  at  comparative- 
ly low  temperatures.  In  estimating  hydrocyanic 
acid,  the  silver  cyanide  obtained  was  reduced  to 
the  metallic  state  by  ignition  in  a crucible.  Noti- 
cing a small  piece  of  dirt  in  the  hot  mass,  he  at- 
tempted to  push  the  silver  to  one  side  by  means 
of  a platinum  wire,  when,  to  his  surprise,  the  wire 
adhered  to  the  silver.  Placing  then  a piece  of 
silver-foil  about  a centimeter  square  on  au  invert- 
ed porcelain  crucible  lid,  and  heating  it  to  about 
500°  0.,  a wire  of  platinum  was  brought  in  con- 
tact with  it.  It  immediately  adhered  to  it,  and 
so  strongly  that  the  silver  could  be  lifted  by  it 
from  the  lid,  the  adhesion  continuing  after  the 
silver  had  cooled.  Sir  William  Thomson,  to  whom 
the  experiment  was  shown,  regarded  it  as  a case 
of  welding  at  low  temperatures.  With  smaller 
pieces  of  foil  the  adhesion  took  place  belowr  500° ; 
and  other  metals,  as  copper  and  aluminum,  ad- 
here to  silver  in  the  same  way,  though  not  as  strik- 
ingly. 

Ayrton  and  Perry,  in  a paper  read  to  the  Lon- 
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don  Physical  Society,  have  called  attention  to 
the  well-known  fact  that  emotion  is  excited  by 
moving  bodies,  and  have  predicted  the  creation 
upon  this  basis  of  a new  emotional  art  capable  of 
high  development.  Among  Eastern  nations,  for 
example,  entertainments  consisting  of  motions 
and  dumb-show  are  common,  which,  although  in- 
comprehensible and  even  ludicrous  to  the  Euro- 
pean, powerfully  affected  the  feelings  of  a native 
audience.  In  Japan  the  authors  had  seen  whole 
operas  of  “ melodious  motion”  performed  in  the 
theatres,  the  emotions  being  expressed  by  move- 
ments of  the  body  affecting  to  the  audience,  but 
quite  strange  to  them.  To  carry  out  this  idea  the 
authors  have  devised  an  instrument  for  effecting 
changes  in  the  period,  amplitude,  and  phase  of  the 
harmonic  motions  given  to  a moving  body,  which 
they  claim  is  the  first  musical  instrument  of  the 
visual  art  in  question.  By  its  means  numberless 
combinations  of  graceful  motions  producing  emo- 
tional effects  on  the  beholder  can  be  given  to  a 
visible  body,  the  influence  being  heightened  by  the 
use  of  colors  properly  blended  together. 

Blyth  has  described  in  detail  the  form  of  mi- 
crophone which  he  uses  not  only  for  transmitting 
but  also  for  receiving  sounds.  An  ordinary  white 
porcelain  jam  pot  inches  in  diameter  and  4 
inches  deep  is  half  filled  with  gas  coke  broken 
into  coarse  fragments.  Two  strips  of  tin  about 
2 inches  wide  are  slipped  down  on  opposite  sides 
between  the  coke  fragments  and  the  jar,  and  are 
fastened  by  being  bent  over  the  edge  and  bound 
with  string.  When  two  of  these  jam  pots  were 
put  in  circuit  like  a pair  of  ordinary  telephones, 
with  a battery  of  two  Grove  or  four  Bunsen  cells, 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  transmitting  and  receiv- 
ing both  singing  and  speaking,  though  the  articu- 
lation is  not  as  distinct  as  would  be  desirable. 

Wilde  has  proposed  to  improve  the  Jablochkoff 
candle  by  simply  removing  the  insulating  materi- 
al between  the  parallel  carbons,  thus  getting  rid 
of  the  strong  color  given  to  the  light  by  this  ma- 
terial, and  rendering  the  construction  much  sim- 
pler. The  arc  will  always  remain  at  the  end  of 
the  carbons,  owing  to  electro -dynamic  action. 
He  has  devised  a simple  automatic  apparatus  by 
which  on  the  passage  of  the  current  the  carbons 
are  separated  at  their  tips,  and  by  which  also, 
should  the  current  be  momentarily  interrupted,  it 
will  be  renewed  at  once.  This  is  effected  by  hav- 
ing one  of  the  carbon  pencils  movable  in  the 
plane  containing  them,  about  an  axis  at  right 
angles  to  its  length.  The  points  are  kept  togeth- 
er by  a spring  when  no  current  passes ; but  the 
current  charges  an  electro-magnet  and  separates 
them. 

Du  Moncel  presented  to  the  French  Academy 
an  apparatus  constructed  by  Oder,  and  called  an 
electrophone,  by  which  singing  and  talking  can  be 
received  loud  enough  to  be  heard  several  meters 
off.  It  consists  of  a sort  of  drum  formed  of  a 
parchment-paper  diaphragm,  having  in  its  centre 
six  small  iron  bars  arranged  circularly,  on  which 
act  six  very  small  U-shaped  electro-magnets  con- 
nected together.  The  result  is  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  the  small  magnets  are  more  rapidly 
magnetized  and  demagnetized.  The  transmitter 
used  is  a carbon  microphouc  or  telephone. 

Crookes  has  communicated  a remarkable  pa- 
per to  the  Royal  Society,  on  the  illumination  of 
lines  of  molecular  pressure  and  the  trajectory  of 
molecules.  He  regards  the  dark  space  which 


surrounds  the  negative  electrode  in  an  ordinary 
vacuum  tube  when  the  spark  from  an  induction 
coil  is  passed  through  it  as  due  to  the  extension 
of  the  molecular  disturbance  of  the  electrode  to 
the  surrounding  gas,  to  a distance  increasing  with 
the  rarefaction.  The  thickness  of  this  dark 
space  is  a measure  of  the  mean  length  of  path 
between  successive  collisions  of  the  molecules. 
The  conflict  occurs  at  the  boundary  of  the  dark 
space  where  the  luminous  margin  bears  witness 
to  the  energy  of  the  collisions.  Using  an  elec- 
trical radiometer  having  cup-shaped  vanes  of  alu- 
minum, the  velvety  violet  halo  forms  over  each 
side  of  the  cup,  the  dark  space  between  it  and 
the  cup  widening  as  the  exhaustion  progresses, 
until  on  the  convex  side  it  touches  the  glass,  and 
positive  rotation  commences.  On  the  concave 
side  the  bright  margin  becomes  concentrated  to 
a luminous  focus,  the  whole  appearance  being 
strikingly  similar  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  reflected 
from  a ooncave  mirror  through  a foggy  atmos- 
phere. At  very  high  exhaustions  the  dark  space 
fills  the  tube,  but  the  dark  violet  focus  can  still 
be  seen,  and  a sharply  defined  spot  of  greenish- 
yellow  light  appears  on  the  glass  where  the  rays 
diverging  from  this  focus  fall.  This  greenish- 
yellow  phosphorescence  appears  only  at  high  ex- 
haustions and  under  the  influence  of  the  negative 
pole,  the  color  being  due  to  the  German  glass 
used.  At  four-millionths  of  an  atmosphere  (4M) 
no  other  light  is  visible  in  the  tube,  reaching 
its  maximum  at  0.9M.  The  focal  point  of  this 
green  light  the  author  found  to  be  at  the  centre 
of  curvature,  showing  that  the  molecules  by  which 
it  is  produced  are  projected  in  a direction  nor- 
mal to  the  surface  of  the  electrode.  The  author 
explains  this  green  light  thus:  When  the  ex- 
haustion is  sufficiently  high  for  the  mean  length 
of  path  between  successive  collisions  to  be  great- 
er than  the  distance  between  the  electrode  and 
the  glass,  the  swiftly  moving  rebounding  mole- 
cules spend  their  force  wholly  or  in  part  on  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  and  the  production  of  light  is 
the  consequence  of  this  sudden  arrest  of  velocity. 
The  heat  is  also  quite  considerable,  sipce  when 
the  concentrated  focus  from  a hemispherical  cup 
of  aluminum  is  deflected  by  a magnet  on  a strip  of 
platinum  foil  the  platinum  is  melted.  Crookes 
hence  infers  a fourth  state  of  matter,  where  the 
corpuscular  theory  of  light  holds  good,  and  where 
light  does  not  always  move  in  a straight  line. 
This  he  calls  the  ultra-gaseous  state,  and  in  it  the 
mean  free  path  is  comparable  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  vessel. 

Celi  has  made  a series  of  experiments  to  ascer- 
tain the  action  of  electricity  upon  the  growth  of 
plants.  By  means  of  a water-dropping  collector  a 
positively  charged  metallic  spheroid  was  obtained, 
which  was  put  in  communication  by  means  of  a 
wire  with  a comb  of  metallic  points  inside  of  a 
bell-jar,  ground  on  a glass  plate,  having  tubulures 
by  which  the  air  could  be  changed.  Three  grains 
of  com  were  sown  in  a flower-pot  and  placed  un- 
der the  bell,  a precisely  similar  experiment  being 
conducted  under  a second  bell-jar  without  any  elec- 
trical connection.  In  two  days  the  seeds  sprout- 
ed, with  scarcely  any  difference  ; but  the  third  day 
the  plants  furnished  with  electrized  air  showed 
an  increased  growth.  On  the  twelfth  day  the 
plants  which  had  been  electrified  were  seventeen 
centimeters  high,  while  the  others  had  a height 
of  only  eight  centimeters. 
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In  Chemistry,  Bert  helot  has  shown  that  the  re- 
actions by  which  both  the  oxygen  and  the  hydro- 
gen were  produced  in  Pictet’s  experiments  for 
their  liquefaction  were  of  the  kind  which  he 
called  exothermic,  and  hence  are  not  arrested  by 
pressure.  On  thermo-chemical  grounds  he  calcu- 
lated that  the  production  of  oxygen  and  potas- 
sium chloride  from  potassium  chlorate  evolves 
1 1 calories  ; and  the  decomposition  of  potassium 
formate  into  carbonate  by  the  action  of  the  hy- 
drate evolved  18.4  calories.  It  is,  therefore,  pos- 
sible by  such  reactions  to  generate  any  desired 
pressure  by  the  evolution  of  any  gas  which  may 
be  set  free  during  the  process. 

Phipson  has  observed  that  if  a fragment  of 
chloride  of  lime  be  held  before  the  opening  of  a 
narrow  tube  from  which  issues  a rapid  current  of 
hydrogen  sulphide,  the  odor  of  the  latter  disap- 
pears at  once  and  entirely^ and  is  replaced  by 
that  of  chlorine.  A slight  deposit  of  sulphur  is 
formed  on  the  fragment  of  chloride  of  lime,  and 
the  evolution  of  heat  is  so  considerable  that  this 
can  scarcely  be  held  in  the  lingers.  In  this  re- 
action the  hydrogen  sulphide  displaces  the  hypo- 
chlorous  acid,  its  hydrogen  being  burned  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  latter,  the  chlorine  becoming  free. 
A part  of  the  sulphur  is  set  free  as  such,  but  the 
larger  portion  is  burned  to  sulphuric  acid. 

Church  has  made  a series  of  analyses  of  white 
and  green  leaves,  of  the  same  age  and  from  the 
same  plant,  to  see  whether  he  could  detect  any 
difference  in  their  composition.  The  leaves  were 
obtained  from  the  maple,  holly,  ivy,  and  three  ex- 
otic plants.  White  leaves  contain  more  water 
than  corresponding  green  leaves,  while  the  ash 
of  white  leaves  contains  more  potassium  and 
phosphoric  acid,  but  less  lime,  especially  less  cal- 
cium oxalate  and  carbonate.  Nearly  sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  white  leaves  is  non- 
albuminoid, while  the  green  leaves  contain  thirty 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen  in  that  state.  The  author 
has  also  analyzed  the  vegetable  parasite  known 
as  dodder,  as  also  its  host,  the  red  clover.  He 
finds  that  w hite  leaves  resemble  more  closely  the 
parasite,  while  the  green  leaves  are  more  nearly 
like  the  clover.  The  white  leaf,  in  a certain  sense, 
is  a parasite  on  the  green  one,  from  which  it  hence 
draws  its  nutriment. 

Bert  has  studied  the  state  in  which  carbonic 
acid  exists  in  the  blood  and  the  tissues.  The 
escape  of  the  carbonic  acid  during  respiration  re- 
quires a dissociation  of  the  supercarbonated  salts 
in  the  blood.  These  salts  were  supersaturated 
with  carbonic  acid  neither  in  the  arterial  nor  in 
the  venous  blood  nor  in  the  tissues.  The  life  of 
the  anatomical  elements  can  be  maintained  only 
in  presence  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  state  of  com- 
bination. When  the  alkalies  are  saturated  and 
this  gas  appears  in  excess  in  the  state  of  simple 
solution,  it  rapidly  causes  death. 

Anthropology. — Professor  Langston  has  writ- 
ten a letter  to  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Time* 
uj>oa  the  wnnga  plant  and  Voudouism  in  Hayti : 

“The  plant  called  wanga  is  known  only  to  the 
king,  the  queen,  the  papalois  (priests),  and  per- 
haps some  of  the  more  distinguished  of  the  Vou- 
dous.  Moreau,  speaking  of  the  Voudou  cere- 
mony of  initiation,  says:  ‘The  king  of  the  Vou- 
dous  draws  a great  circle  with  a substance  which 
makes  a black  mark,  and  there  places  the  one 
who  is  to  be  initiated,  and  puts  in  his  hand  a 
packet  of  herbs,  horse-hair,  pieces  of  iron,  and 


other  things  as  disgusting.  Afterward,  striking 
him  lightly  upon  the  head  with  a little  battledoor 
of  wood,  he  (the  king)  begins  singing  an  African 
song,  which  those  in  the  circle  repeat  in  chorus, 
when  the  new  member  sets  himself  to  trembling 
and  dancing.  This  is  what  is  called  “monter 
Voudous.”  1 The  herb  is  used  when  the  sick  are 
to  be  healed,  the  dead  raised,  or  some  extra-nat- 
ural work  is  to  be  done.  The  followers  of  this 
faith  are  very  numerous.  They  are  eaters  of 
human  flesh,  and  to  secure  it  do  not  hesitate  to 
take  human  life,  especially  that  of  small  children. 
There  is  a plant  (Stramonium  spinoxus)  growing  in 
Hayti  whose  somniferous  properties  are  known 
to  the  negroes,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  main 
ingredient  of  the  compound  used  by  the  Voudous. 
All  things  connected  with  the  Voudou  service — 
the  serpent,  the  herbs,  the  horse-hair,  the  pieces 
of  horn,  as  w'ell  as  the  drum,  the  song,  and  the 
circle — have  a solemn  mystery  thrown  around 
them,  and  arc  held  in  their  sacred  uses  and  ef- 
fects as  profound  secrete.  Every  thing  is  done 
to  secure  this  object,  such  as  the  initiation  oath, 
etc.” 

One  of  the  greatest  archaeological  puzzles  in 
our  country  is  the  large  flaked  flints,  usually  called 
leaf-shaped  implements.  They  are  from  4 to  9 
inches  in  length,  3 to  5 wide,  and  about  half  an 
inch  thick,  round  at  the  base,  and  very  obtusely 
pointed  at  the  opposite  extremity,  the  apex  being 
slightly  to  one  side.  They  show  no  signs  of  use 
whatever,  and  are  found  in  masses  from  a few  to 
many  hundreds.  Mr.  Thomas  Rhodes,  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  has  lately  discovered  a cache  of  these  objects 
about  three  miles  west  of  that  town,  under  an  old 
tamarack  stump,  about  two  feet  below'  the  sur- 
face, in  peat  or  muck.  There  were  197  in  the 
nest.  The  largest  is  8|  inches  long  by  3J  wide; 
the  smallest  is  about  2J  inches  long. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  just  issued  a 
quarto  pamphlet  of  86  pages,  by  Dr.  Habcl,  en- 
titled “ The  Sculptures  of  Santa  Lucia  Cosum&l- 
huapa.”  This  site  is  near  the  city  of  Guatemala, 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name.  Up 
to  the  discoveries  mentioned  in  this  account  it 
was  not  believed  that  the  Maya  or  Aztec  civiliza- 
tion extended  south  of  the  Sierras.  The  twen- 
ty-two figures,  beautifully  executed  in  heliotype, 
convince  us  that  this  is  so  far  from  the  truth 
that  the  sculptors  of  Santa  Lucia  stand  among 
the  very  first  for  beauty  in  designing  and  skill  in 
executing.  The  same  barbaric  excess  of  orna- 
ment and  the  same  brutality  in  religious  observ- 
ances characterize  these  sculptures  that  we  see 
exhibited  in  those  of  the  ancient  Aztecs  of  Mex- 
ico. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  symbols 
not  hitherto  observed  on  Mexican  structures.  The 
most  notable  of  these  are  the  signs  for  speech  and 
emotion,  if  the  author  has  rightly  interpreted 
them.  Nearly  all  of  the  plates  represent  a priest 
or  layman  adoring  a deity,  and  offering  human 
sacrifices.  From  the  mouth  of  the  adorer,  or  of 
the  severed  head,  or  even  from  the  obsidian  knife, 
emanates  a vine  like  ridge,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  little  knots  variously  grouped.  This  speech 
sign  ascends  in  a variety  of  curves,  and  frequent- 
ly passes  to  the  ear  of  the  deity,  who  is  enveloped 
in  a great  profusion  of  symbols,  doubtless  indi- 
cating his  function.  In  a few  of  the  slabs  flame- 
like  figures  ascend  from  the  ivaist  of  the  adorer. 
Dr.  Habel  considers  these  as  the  expressions  of 
emotion.  In  one  of  Stephens’s  drawings  a simi- 
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lar  flame  issues  from  the  mouth  of  a trumpet 
If  this  be  true,  we  do  not  know  which  to  admire 
the  more,  the  cleverness  of  the  designer  or  the 
ingenuity  of  the  decipherer. 

Tha  Zoology  of  the  lowest  animals  ( Protozoa ) is 
enriched  by  the  appearance  of  the  first  part  of 
the  third  volume  of  Stein’s  great  work  on  the  In- 
fusoria, which  will  interest  microscopists  in  this 
country,  as  the  work  is  richly  illustrated,  and 
gives  a summary  of  the  discoveries  of  English 
and  American  authors.  The  appearance  of  this 
and  a translation  of  Biitschli’s  recent  article  on 
the  flagellate  Infusoria , in  the  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Microscopical  Science  for  January,  and  of  II.  B. 
Brady’s  paper  on  the  deep-sea  rhizopods  of  the 
Challenger  expedition,  as  well  as  Gruber’s  notice 
of  the  organ  of  adherence  in  Stentor , in  Carus’s 
Zoologischer  Anzeigcr,  will  call  fresh  attention  to 
the  study  of  the  lowest  organisms. 

An  organism  supposed  by  Haeckel  and  others 
to  be  one  of  the  lowest  sponges,  and  called  Hali- 
physema,  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Carter,  and  finally 
u demonstrated”  by  W.  S.  Kent,  to  be  a rhizopod — 
at  least  the  species  (//.  Tumanowiczii)  carefully 
studied  by  Kent  in  the  English  Channel.  Instead 
of  having  the  structure  of  a sponge,  as  described 
and  figured  by  Haeckel,  it  appears  from  Kent’s 
observations,  published  in  the  Annals  and  Maga- 
zine of  Natural  History,  that  the  tubular  structure 
of  this  organism  is  filled  with  sarcode,  the  pseudo- 
pods streaming  out  in  different  directions,  and 
ingulfing  young  Crustacea.  That  the  sarcode  or- 
ganism has  not  accidentally  taken  up  its  abode 
in  a dead  Haliphyscma , which  may  be,  after  all,  a 
sponge,  seemed  disproved  by  the  fact  that  exam- 
ples (how  many  is  not  stated)  were  kept  for  sev- 
eral weeks  44  in  a living  and  healthy  state,”  and 
some  early  developmental  stages  of  it  observed. 

In  connection  with  these  low  organisms  may 
be  read  Mr.  Ryder’s  article  in  the  American  Nat- 
uralist on  44  the  gemmule  vs.  the  plastidulc  as  the 
ultimate  physical  unit  of  living  matter.” 

The  structure,  internal  and  external,  of  the  pa- 
leozoic crinoids  of  the  Western  States  is  being 
elaborated  by  C.  Wachsrnuth,  whose  success  in 
collecting  and  describing  these  forms  has  been 
marked. 

The  Crustacea  of  the  coast  of  California  arc 
being  worked  up  by  W N.  Loekington,  who  has 
described  a number  of  shrimps  new  to  science, 
especially  of  the  genus  Alphcm. 

Dr.  Brandt  notices  in  the  Zoologischa'  Anzeigcr 
the  existence  of  an  apparently  rudimentary  her- 
maphroditism  in  the  male  larva  of  a stone-flv 
(Perla). 

A writer  in  Nature  states  that  as  the  locust  is 
a frequent  and  occasionally  aggravating  accom- 
paniment of  drought  and  famine,  it  can  not  but 
be  interesting  to  notice  that  periodical  incursions 
of  this  insect  into  the  temperate  zone  are  appar- 
ently regulated  in  some  way  by  the  terrestrial 
meteorological  abnormalities  which  accompany 
the  varying  phases  of  the  sun  spots.  Dr.  Hahn, 
in  a treatise  on  the  relation  of  periods  of  appear- 
ances of  sun  8 pots  to  meteorological  phenomena, 
after  remarking  that  locusts  will  probably  only 
visit  the  temperate  regions  in  great  numbers  dur- 
ing unusually  hot  and  dry  years,  and  abandon 
them  again  in  wet  and  cold  years,  shows  from  a 
list  furnished  by  Dr.  W.  Kdppen,  embracing  the 
period  1800-1862,  that  in  Europe  they  begin  com- 
ing about  the  epoch  of  minimum  sun  spot,  paving 


annual  visits  from  thence  up  to  the  epoch  of 
maximum  sun  spot,  after  which  they  disappear 
altogether  until  the  next  following  epoch  of  sun 
spot  minimum.  The  writer  (Mr.  E.  D.  Archibald) 
then  adds  that  in  the  face  of  such  an  apparent 
predilection  on  the  part  of  locusts  to  swarm  dur- 
ing the  epoch  of  minimum  sun  spots,  it  might  be 
advantageous  to  institute  an  extensive  compar- 
ison of  all  past  visitations  of  these  insects  with 
the  eleven-year  cycle  of  sun  spots.  This,  after 
due  allowance  had  been  made  for  any  known 
natural  cycles  of  incubation,  might  possibly  bring 
to  light  a physical  cycle  of  visitation,  the  size  and 
position  of  the  area  affected  by  which  would, 
perhaps,  afford  some  indication  of  the  correspond- 
ing limits  of  the  rain-fall  variation.  We  would 
add,  if  the  periodical  return  of  sun  spots,  and 
consequently  of  increased  rain-fall,  can  be  pre- 
dicted by  astronomers,  then  it  will  follow  that 
years  of  drought,  and  consequently  of  undue  num- 
bers of  locusts,  can  be  predicted,  so  that  agricul- 
tural communities  can  be  forewarned,  and  raise 
sufficient  crops  to  last  through  years  of  scarcity. 
A chronology  of  locust  years  in  North  America 
appears  in  the  first  annual  report  of  the  United 
States  Entomological  Commission. 

The  dorsal  chord  or  notochord  of  A mphiozm, 
the  lowest  vertebrate,  that  organ  which  represents 
the  backbone  or  vertebral  column  of  the  higher 
vertebrates,  has  been  investigated  by  MM.  Rcnant 
and  Duchamp.  They  find  that  while  the  dorsal 
chord  of  fishes  does  not  differ  fundamentally 
from  that  of  the  embryos  of  the  highest  mam- 
mals, that  of  Amphioxus  presents  no  such  ar- 
rangement, but  is  so  different  as  to  raise  doubts 
whether  it  is  morphologically  the  equivalent  of 
the  similar  body  in  other  vertebrates. 

A third  paper  by  Dr.  Day  on  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  East  Indian  fresh-water  fishes 
deals  with  five  families.  Among  the  eighty-seven 
genera  two  only  are  African,  thirty-two  extend 
to  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  twelve  are  common 
to  Africa  and  Malaya ; of  369  species  two  are 
African,  twenty-seven  Malayan,  and  two  common 
to  both  regions.  In  short,  the  fresh-water  fish 
affinities  preponderate  to  the  Indo-Chinese  and 
Malayan  sub-regions.  Dr.  Day  believes  that  the 
Indian  fresh-water  fishes  point  to  three  subordi- 
nate separate  faunas:  1.  That  belonging  to  the 
Ghauts,  Ceylon,  the  Himalayas,  and  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, wherein  may  be  distinguished  two  fish 
races,  a palearctic  and  a Malayan.  2.  A fauna 
of  the  plains  west  of  the  Indus,  with  an  African 
element  in  it.  3.  That  (by  far  the  largest)  spread 
over  the  plains  east  of  the  Indus,  and  which  ap- 
pears to  have  a Burmese  connection. 

Pelzeln’s  report  on  the  progress  made  in  the 
natural  history  of  birds  during  the  year  1877  has 
just  been  received  in  this  country  in  the  Archiv 
fur  Naturgcschichte.  A late  number  of  the  same 
journal  contains  some  recent  anatomical  studies 
on  the  African  elephant  by  Dr.  Mojsisovics. 

The  best  account  of  the  reptilian  fauna  of 
Papua  or  New  Guinea  which  has  yet  appeared  is 
Peters  and  Doria’s  recent  memoir  on  this  subject 
in  the  Annals  of  the  Civic  Museum  of  Genoa. 
They  studied  3000  specimens,  from  forty-four  dif- 
ferent localities.  It  appears  that  land  tortoises 
arc  few,  as  wTcll  as  crocodiles,  there  being  but 
one  species  of  the  latter,  which  extends  from  In- 
dia into  Northern  Australia.  The  lizards,  espe- 
cially the  skinks,  geckos,  and  Agamidte,  are  nu- 
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merous.  There  are  fifty-four  species  of  snakes, 
and  about  twenty  speeies  of  batrachians. 

In  Botany,  there  has  appeared  a very  elaborate 
work  on  algae,  entitled  Jit  tides  Ehycologiqucs , by  G. 
Thuret,  edited  by  Dr.  E.  Bornct.  It  includes  fifty- 
one  folio  steel  engravings,  with  lengthy  descrip- 
tions. It  is  the  most  complete  treatise  on  the 
structure  and  development  of  the  different  or- 
ders of  algae  which  has  ever  been  published,  and 
is  a summary  of  the  life-long  investigations  of 
Thu  ret. 

The  Botanische  Zeitung  contains  an  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  botanical  section  of  the  Ger- 
man Association  of  Naturalists  and  Physicians, 
held  at  Cassel  last  September.  Professor  De 
Barv  exhibited  specimens  of  Azalia  carol  in  tana, 
which  has  been  introduced  into  Germany  from 
America,  and  grows  so  rapidly  as  to  become  a 
pest  in  small  ponds.  At  the  same  assembly  Dr. 
Uaskarl  read  a paper  on  cinchona  culture  in  Java. 

In  the  Botanische  Zeitung  is  a lengthy  paper  by 
Borodin  on  the  physiological  action  and  distribu- 
tion of  asparagine  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  He 
relates  in  detail  his  observations  to  show  that  as- 
paragine is  an  intermediary  form  which  the  sub- 
stances of  the  starch  group  assume  in  their  trans- 
formation into  the  albuminoids  of  the  plant. 

Do  Candolle  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
branch  of  a coffee-tree  preserved  in  a solution 
made  by  boiling  water  with  about  seventeen  per 
cent,  of  common  salt  retained  its  green  color  for 
fifty-three  years. 

The  Torrcy  Bulletin  contains  a note  by  Profess- 
or Gray  on  the  etymology  of  the  words  Diclytra, 
Dielytra , and  Dicentra . The  form  Diclytra  seems 
to  have  been  the  original  one,  although  the  com- 
position of  the  word  is  bad.  Mr.  C.  F.  Austin  re- 
cords the  discovery  of  a new  species  of  Agaricus, 
named  by  Peck  Ag,  chlorinospcrmus , which  ex- 
hales a very  strong  odor  of  chlorine.  The  editors 
of  the  Bulletin  note  in  this  connection  that  the 
Californian  Esclischoltzia , common  in  gardens,  has 
a colorless  juice  with  the  odor  of  muriatic  acid, 
yet  the  juice  on  being  tested  gives  no  trace  of 
chlorine. 

The  twenty-ninth  report  of  the  botanist  of  New* 
York  State,  Mr.  C.  H.  Peck,  describes  about  eighty 
new  species  of  fungi,  besides  recording  the  discov- 
ery of  many  other  species  not  before  found  in  the 
State. 

The  Amcncan  Naturalist  contains  a paper  on 
“ Contrivances  for  Cross-fertilization  in  Flowers,” 
by  Professor  J.  E.  Todd.  The  article  is  illustrated 
with  figures  of  Iris , Martynia,  and  other  genera. 

Engineering  and  Mechanics. — The  National  Con- 
gress is  being  strongly  urged  to  provide  a harbor 
of  refuge  on  the  Pacific  coast  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Strait  of  Fuca.  Between  these  two 
localities  the  distance  is  700  miles,  and  the  whole 
of  this  intervening  coast,  it  is  said,  does  not  afford 
a harbor  where  vessels  may  find  shelter  from 
southerly  storms.  Several  locations  have  been 
examined  by  Major  Wilson,  of  the  government 
engineers,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  most  fea- 
sible plan  to  remedy  the  want  will  be  the  con- 
struction of  a breakwater  at  Point  Oxford,  about 
half  way  between  the  two  places  above  named. 
The  cost  of  this  work  will  not  be  less  than  sever- 
al millions  of  dollars.  It  is  pointed  out  that  many 
vessels  are  annually  lost  on  that  coast  for  want 
of  a safe  harbor. 

Representations  equally  urgent  have  also  been 


! made  to  Congress  to  appropriate  half  a million  of 
dollars  for  a resurvey  of  the  Delaware  and  Schuyl- 
kill rivers  and  harbor,  and  for  the  construction 
of  certain  improvements  that  the  growing  com- 
merce of  these  waters  has  rendered  absolutely 
necessary. 

Rear-Admiral  Ammen,  in  a lecture  lately  de- 
livered before  the  American  Geographical  So- 
ciety “ On  the  proposed  Interoceanic  Ship-Canal 
across  the  American  Isthmus,”  after  reviewing 
the  work  and  results  of  the  late  expeditions  un- 
der Lieutenant  Wyse  of  the  French  navy,  and  of 
which  we  have  already  given  accounts  in  these 
columns,  took  occasion  to  re-affirm  his  conviction 
“ that  no  possible  route  exists  at  all  comparable 
with  what  had  been  presented  in  the  surveys 
made  by  order  of  our  government.”  It  will  be 
remembered  that  a commission  of  engineers  ap- 
pointed some  years  ago  by  act  of  Congress  to  ex- 
amine the  numerous  reports  of  these  surveys,  and 
to  recommend  the  route  which  in  their  judgment 
was  the  most  feasible,  decided  in  favor  of  the 
Nicaragua  route  of  Commander  Lull  and  Civil 
Engineer  Menocal,  U.S.N. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Engineers’  Club  of 
Philadelphia,  Mr.  W.  B.  Ross  exhibited  to  the 
members  a scries  of  cards  which  he  has  designed 
for  the  use  of  engineers,  and  which  are  intended 
to  facilitate  the  calculation  of  quantities  and 
areas.  They  are  referred  to  in  the  transcript  of 
the  proceedings  before  us  as  being  particularly 
convenient  in  expediting  the  calculation  of  exca- 
vations and  embankments,  such  work  requiring 
with  their  use  but  one-third  the  time  usually  taken. 
The  error  is  always  a percentage  of  the  quantity, 
and  is  constant  at  about  one-twentieth  of  one  per 
cent. 

The  Railroad  Gazette  gives  in  a late  issue  a 
lengthy  account  and  analysis  of  the  accidents  to 
railroad  trains  in  the  United  States  during  the 
year  1878,  from  which  we  glean  the  following 
facts  and  figures : 


Number  of  accidents  In  1878 740 

Number  of  deaths 240 

Number  of  iujuries  to  person 756 


As  compared  with  similar  statements  for  previous 
years,  this  statement  for  1878  appears  to  be  a 
favorable  one,  if  such  a term  is  admissible  with 
such  a subject,  being  seventeen  per  cent  better 
in  respect  to  accidents  than  the  previous  year, 
and  in  respect  to  the  number  of  deaths  and  inju- 
ries the  best  showing  that  the  railroads  have 
made  for  six  years.  Of  the  accidents  in  1878 
220  were  caused  by  collisions,  481  by  derailments, 
and  39  by  other  causes. 

Dr.  Dudley,  chemist  to  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company,  has  just  published  an  elaborate 
paper  upon  the  “ Chemical  and  Physical  Proper- 
ties of  Steel  Rails,”  in  the  course  of  which  he  dis- 
cusses the  important  question  as  to  whether  the 
wearing  qualities  of  steel  rails  increases  with  their 
hardness.  As  the  result  of  a very  laborious  ex- 
amination, in  the  course  of  which  he  has  made  a 
chemical  analysis  of  a large  number  of  rails,  the 
records  of  whose  performance  had  been  carefully 
kept  by  the  company  for  a series  of  years.  Dr. 
Dudley  is  of  the  opinion  that,  contrary  to  the  be- 
lief generally  entertained,  the  softer  varieties  of 
steel,  which  contain  a low  percentage  of  carbon 
and  phosphorus,  give  better  results  with  rails  as 
regards  their  power  to  resist  wear  than  the  hard- 
er varieties. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  26th  of  Februa- 
ry.— The  Arrears  of  Pensions  Bill,  passed  by 
the  United  States  Senate  January  16,  became  a 
law  on  the  26th  by  the  signature  of  the  President. 
The  bill  provides  44  that  all  pensions  which  have 
been  granted  under  the  general  laws  regulating 
pensions,  or  may  hereafter  be  granted  in  conse- 
quence of  death  from  a cause  which  originated 
in  the  United  States  service  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  late  war  of  the  rebellion,  shall  com- 
mence from  the  day  of  death  or  discharge  from 
the  said  service  of  the  person  on  whose  account 
the  claim  has  been  or  shall  be  hereafter  granted, 
or  from  the  termination  of  the  right  of  the  party 
having  prior  title  to  such  pension : provided,  the 
rate  of  pension  for  the  intervening  time  for  which 
arrears  of  pensions  are  hereby  granted  shall  be 
the  same  per  month  for  which  the  pension  was 
originally  granted.”  The  House,  February  17, 
passed  a bill  appropriating  826,852,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

A bill  to  restrict  Chinese  immigration  to  this 
country  was  passed  by  the  House  January  28, 
by  a vote  of  155  to  72.  The  Senate  passed  the 
bill  February  15,  by  a vote  of  39  to  27.  The 
hill  restricts  the  number  of  Chinese  that  may  be 
brought  in  a single  voyage  to  this  country  to  fif- 
teen. Senator  Conkling's  amendment,  providing 
for  the  notification  to  the  Emperor  of  China  of 
our  purpose  to  pass  such  a law  if  he  refused  to 
negotiate  a modified  treaty,  was  rejected. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  Army  Ap- 
propriation Bill  in  the  House,  February  4,  amend- 
ments proposing  the  reduction  of  the  army  to 
15,000,  17,000,  and  20,000  were  rejected.  The 
bill  was  passed  by  the  House  on  the  8th,  with 
amendments  for  the  reorganization  of  the  army, 
and  prohibiting  its  presence  at  the  polls.  The 
amendment  transferring  the  Indian  Bureau  to 
the  War  Department  was  defeated.  An  amend- 
ment w as  adopted  authorizing  railroad  companies 
owning  telegraph  lines  to  transact  commercial 
and  general  business  over  them.  This  amend- 
ment was  adopted  by  the  Senate  February  24. 

The  Senate,  February  7,  by  a vote  of  40  to  20, 
passed  the  bill  to  admit  women  to  practice  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Certificate  of  Deposit  Bill  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  February  10,  the  interest  being  fixed 
at  four  per  cent. 

The  Senate  passed  the  Internal  Revenue  Bill 
February  18,  rejecting  the  clause  imposing  a tax 
on  tea  and  coffee  and  the  section  repealing  the 
tax  on  matches.  The  tax  on  snuff  and  tobacco 
was  reduced  to  sixteen  cents. 

The  Brazilian  mail  subsidy,  provided  for  in  the 
Post-office  Appropriation  Bill,  was  carried  in  the 
Senate  February  20,  by  a vote  of  23  to  17. 

The  House,  February  25,  passed  an  amendment 
to  the  Legislative  Appropriation  Bill,  repealing  the 
law  relating  to  Federal  Supervisors  of  Election. 
The  division  of  the  vote  was  strictly  one  of  party. 

The  nominations  of  General  Merritt  and  Mr. 
Burt  for  Collector  and  Naval  Officer  of  the  port 
of  New  York  were  confirmed  by  the  Senate  Feb- 
ruary 3. 

The  following  new  United  States  Senators  have 
been  elected  by  the  State  Legislatures:  J.  D. 


Walker,  from  Arkansas ; B.  F.  Jonas,  from  Loui- 
siana ; J.  J,  Ingalls,  from  Kansas;  and  Zachariah 
Chandler,  from  Michigan,  to  fill  vacancy  made  by 
Senator  Christiancy’s  resignation. 

The  public  debt  statement  shows  a decrease 
during  the  month  of  January  of  82,751,980  66. 

President  M4Mahon  resigned,  January  30,  rath- 
er than  subscribe  to  the  measures  proposed  by 
the  ministry  regarding  military  commands.  M. 
Jules  Gr6vy  was  elected  by  the  congress  of  the 
two  Chambers  to  succeed  M4Mahon  as  President 
of  the  French  Republic,  by  a vote  of  53G  to  99. 
January  31,  M.  Gambetta  was  elected  President 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  a vote  of  314  out 
of  405.  The  new  cabinet,  announced  February  4, 
is  constituted  as  follows:  M.  Waddington,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs; Senator  Le  Royer,  Minister  of  Justice;  M. 
De  Marcdre,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  also 
Minister  of  Public  Worship  ad  interim  ; M.  Jules 
Ferry,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine 
Arts;  M.  Lep^re,  Minister  of  Agriculture;  Admi- 
ral Jaur6guiberry,  Minister  of  Marine.  Five  of 
the  six  new  ministers  are  Protestants,  and  three 
of  the  six  are  lawyers.  The  government  bill 
granting  amnesty  to  Communists  has  been  passed 
by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Prince  Bismarck's  Discipline  Bill  has  been 
shorn  of  its  most  objectionable  features  by  the 
Legal  Committee  of  the  Federal  Council.  The 
bill  as  amended  limits  the  disciplinary  power  of 
the  Reichstag  over  the  members  to  their  conduct 
as  members,  that  is,  while  exercising  the  privi- 
leges or  discharging  the  functions  of  members. 
A milder  punishment  has  been  interpolated,  in 
the  shape  of  a first  warning,  which  is  in  every 
case  to  precede  official  reprimand.  The  clauses 
making  members  amenable  before  a criminal 
court  for  misdemeanor  committed  in  the  discharge 
of  their  office,  and  empowering  the  House  to  de- 
prive them  of  eligibility  to  future  Parliaments, 
are  altogether  stricken  out. 

In  the  British  House  of  Commons,  February  14, 
the  Liberals  and  Home  Rulers  united  to  carry  a 
motion  in  favor  of  assimilating  the  Irish  borough 
franchise  to  the  English  and  Scotch,  but  the  meas- 
ure was  defeated,  by  a vote  of  256  to  187. 

The  British  forces  in  South  Africa  suffered  a 
serious  reverse  in  a battle  with  the  Zulus,  Janu- 
ary 22.  Lord  Chelmsford  reports  a loss  of  30 
officers,  besides  500  men  of  the  Imperial  troops 
and  70  of  the  colonial  troops. 

The  definitive  treaty  between  Russia  and  Turkey 
was  signed  February  8. 

DISASTERS. 

Fdmiary  22. — At  Stockton,  California,  sixteen 
persons  were  killed  and  twenty-six  iujured  by  a 
boiler  explosion. 

OBITUARY. 

January  27. — In  Washington,  D.  C.,  Dr.  Henry 
Lindermann,  ex-Director  of  the  United  States 
Mint,  aged  fifty-three  years. 

February  2. — In  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Rich- 
ard Henry  Dana,  the  eldest  of  American  poets,  in 
his  ninety-second  year. 

February  23. — At  Kingston,  New  York,  non. 
A.  Bruyn  Hasbrouck,  ex-president  of  Rutgers  Col- 
lege, in  his  eighty-eighth  year. 
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SOME  lawyers  take  very  practical  views  of 
cases  in  which  they  are  retained.  In  a certain 

town  in  Missouri  Squire  G was  defending  a 

charge  of  malpractice.  A colored  man  was  suing 
for  damages,  his  wife  having  died  shortly  after 
an  operation  for  the  removal  of  cancer.  When 

it  came  Squire  G ’s  turn  to  cross-examine  the 

plaintiff,  he  asked:  14 Mr. Wilson,  how  old  was 
your  wife  when  she  died?” 

“ About  forty-five,  Sir.” 

u Been  in  feeble  health  a long  time,  had  she 
not,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  cost  you  a great  deal  for 
medicine  and  help  ?” 

41  Yes,  Sir.” 

44  You  have  married  again,  have  you  not  ?” 

44  Yes,  Sir.” 

44  How  old  is  your  present  wife  ?” 

44  About  thirty-five,  Sir.” 

44  Is  she  stout  and  healthv,  Mr.  Wilson  ?” 

44  Yes,  Sir.” 

44  Then,  Mr.  Wilson,  will  you  please  state  to  this 
jury  how  you  are  damaged  in  this  case  ?” 

Mr.  Wilson  had  evidently  never  taken  this  view 
of  the  matter,  and  could  make  no  answer.  The 
good  and  true  men  thought  he  had  made  rather 
a good  thing  by  his  bereavement,  and  brought  in 
a verdict  for  the  defendant. 


In  that  very  interesting  Autobiography  and 
Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Guthrie , one  of  Scotland’s 
foremost  ministers,  many  details  are  given  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  raised  nearly  $600, 000 
from  6610  subscribers  for  the  Manse  Fund.  On 
one  occasion  he  remarked  that  if  he  could  only 
get  the  ears  of  the  people  he  should  not  fail  of 
success.  44 1 was  much  disposed  to  say  with  the 
poet  Pope,”  he  remarked, 44  when  on  one  occasion 
he  said  he  would  address  a field  of  corn.  The 
people  wondered  what  he  w’ould  say,  wiien  Mr. 
Pope,  taking  off  his  hat,  and  bowing  to  the  nod- 
ding corn,  said, 4 Gentlemen,  give  us  your  can r,  and 
we  shall  never  w^ant  bread.’  An  artilleryman  at 
Waterloo  was  asked  what  he  had  seen.  He  re- 
plied that  he  saw  nothing  but  smoke.  The  ar- 
tilleryman was  asked  what  he  had  been  doing. 
He  replied  that  he  had  4 just  blazed  away  at  his 
own  gun.’  Now  I have  been  like  the  artillery- 
man, blazing  away  at  my  own  gun.” 

Tnis,  from  a French  source,  is  very  neat,  and 
has  a fine  flavor  of  modest  piety : 

The  owner  of  a large  landed  property  happen- 
ed to  meet  the  wife  of  one  of  his  farmers,  who 
had  just  lost  her  mother.  44  Well,  my  poor  Hose,” 
he  said,  “ there  is  another  good  woman  gone.” 

44  Yes,  indeed,  Sir,”  replied  the  daughter;  44 she 
was  really  a good  woman,  and  should  have  a good 
place  in  paradise.  When  I say  a good  place,  I 
mean  good  for  people  like  us.” 


Our  legal  readers  will  perhaps  do  a little  smile 
at  the  following,  which  we  quote  from  Fifty 
Years  of  My  Life , by  the  Earl  of  Albemarle : 

“Scene,  Dubiin.  Baron  O’Grady  presiding  in 
court.  Bush,  then  a king’s  counsel,  was  pleading 
a cause  with  much  eloquence,  when  a donkey  in 
the  court -yard  set  up  a loud  bray.  4 One  at  a 
time,  Brother  Bush,’  called  out  his  lordship. 
Peals  of  laughter  filled  the  court.  The  counsel 


bore  the  interruption  as  he  could.  The  judge 
was  proceeding  to  sum  up  with  his  usual  ability, 
when  the  donkey  again  began  to  bray.  4 1 beg 
your  lordship’s  pardon,’  said  Bush,  putting  his 
hand  to  his  ear ; 4 but  there  is  such  an  echo  in  the 
court  that  I can’t  hear  a word  you  say.’  ” 


Thk  late  Judge  John  W.  Edmonds,  being  once 
asked  what  he  thought  of  a certain  speaker  w ho 
had  a loud  voice  and  was  rather  prosy,  said  that 
he  considered  him  a remarkable  man,  for  he  could 
fill  a house  and  empty  it  at  the  same  time. 


A friend  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  furnishes 
the  following: 

Seeing  the  article  in  the  February  Drawer 
respecting  military  titles  in  Virginia  calls  to 
mind  a little  event  that  took  place  in  Kansas  a 
short  time  since.  One  of  our  railroad  officials 
residing  at  Kansas  City  take9  a deep  interest  in 
Sunday-schools.  Besides  superintending  a large 
school,  he  frequently  attends  conventions  and  in- 
stitutes in  our  neighboring  State,  Kansas.  Some 
time  since  he  was  called  upon  to  address  a con- 
vention, and  after  he  sat  down  a gentleman  arose 
and  said, 44 1 would  like  to  ask  the  colonel  a ques- 
tion.” 

“ Certainly,”  he  replied ; “ but  not  4 colonel,’  if 
you  please.” 

44  Well,  major,  then.” 

44  No,  not  even  a major.” 

44  Well,  captain,  theu ; you  must  be  a captain.” 

44  No,  Sir,  not  a captain.” 

44  Weil,  now,  Mr.  President,  I wish  to  ask  the 
colonel  this  question:  Don’t  you  live  in  Mis- 
souri ?” 

44  Yes,  Sir.” 

44  And  in  a house  ?” 

44  Of  course  I do.” 

44  With  chimneys  ?” 

44  Certainly.” 

44  How  manv,  please  ?” 

44  Two,  I think.” 

“Then,  Mr.  President,  I knew  I was  right  at 
first.  You  see,  I’ve  lived  in  Missouri,  and  know 
how  it  is  myself.  Over  there,  Sir,  if  a man  has 
three  chimneys  on  his  house,  he’s  a general;  if 
two,  he’s  a colonel;  if  only  one,  he's  a major; 
and  if  he  lives  in  a dug-out  and  has  no  chimney, 
he’s  a captain,  anyhow.  So  you  see  I was  right 
after  all.” 

In  Kansas  our  friend  is  known  as  Colonel . 

Enterprise  and  sympathy  are  pleasantly  inter- 
mixed, as  it  w'ere,  in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  where 
an  undertaker  closes  an  advertisement  in  the  lo- 
cal paper  with  the  following  consolatory  invita- 
tion : 

When  nny  one,  by  the  hand  of  Providence,  is  direct- 
ed to  an  Undertaking:  Establishment,  come  directly  to 
me,  and  SAVE  MONEY. 


In  Northern  Illinois  a suit  was  on  trial  in  one 
of  the  minor  courts,  where  it  became  necessary  to 
require  security  from  two  persons  in  behalf  of 
the  plaintiff  for  the  costs  of  prosecuting  the  ac- 
tion, inasmuch  as  the  plaintiff  lived  out  of  the 
county.  As  there  was  no  one  else  to  sign,  and 
plaintiff,  who  was  absent,  was  abundantly  able  to 
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pay,  it  was  agreed  by  bis  two  counsel  that  they 
should  both  sign  themselves.  The  senior  did  so, 
and  turning  to  his  junior,  who  had  a reputation 
for  never  paying  any  thing,  remarked:  “Now, 
D , it  is  your  turn.” 

D — — looked  at  the  paper,  and  then  in.  a quiz- 
zical way  shook  his  head  and  remarked,  44  No ; on 
the  whole,  I guess  I won't  dilute  the  security .” 

Mr.  Thomas  B.  Chrybtal’s  name  is  appended 
to  the  following  bit  of  poetic  coloring : 

THE  PAINTER  AND  III8  GIRL. 

A painter  who  a store  did  keep 
Was  such  a jolly  joker 

That  when  he  found  his  girl  asleep 
He  with  a yellow  ochre. 

Her  choler  rose— “Am  I so  brown 
You  call  me  ‘pretty  yeller?*” 

Indigo-nnnt  she  left  the  town— 

Thus  went  his  umber  Ella. 

He  vowed  he’d  ne’er  sienna  one ; 

He’d  give  his  life  to  toll ; 

He  keeps  that  vow  in  violet— 

His  name  is  Lynn  C.  Doyle. 

That  was  not  bad  in  a country  debating  so- 
ciety, where  the  subject  considered  was : 44  Is  it 
wrong  to  cheat  a lawyer  ?”  After  full  discussion 
the  decision  was:  “Not  wrong,  but  too  difficult  to 
pay  for  the  trouble.” 

After  all,  definition  is  every  thing,  as  this  case 
in  point  will  attest : In  a 44  horse  case”  recently 
tried  in  New  Jersey,  a negro  witness  was  called 
upon  to  explain  the  difference  between  a box 
stall  and  a common  stall.  Straightening  himself 
up,  and  pointing  to  the  square  inclosure  where  the 
judge  sat,  he  said,  “ Dat  ar’s  what  I calls  a box 
stall,  dere  whar  dat  old  boss  is  sittin’ !” 

The  man  who  wants  to  know  about  things. 
We  have  all  seen  him.  Have  all  “been  there,” 
as  they  say  in  the  beautiful  West.  A dear  son 
of  New  England  having  plied  a new-comer  iu  the 
mining  region  of  Nevada  with  every  conceivable 
question  as  to  why  he  visited  the  gold  region,  his 
hopes,  means,  prospects,  etc.,  finally  asked  him 
if  he  had  a family. 

44  Yes,  Sir,”  was  the  reply,  “ I have  a wife  and 
six  children,  and  I never  saw  one  of  them.” 

Then  there  was  a brief  silence,  after  which  the 
bore  commenced : “Was  you  ever  blind,  Sir  ?” 

“No,  Sir.” 

“ Did  you  marry  a widow  ?” 

“No,  Sir.” 

Another  pause. 

“ Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  had  a 
wife  and  six  children  living  iu  New  York,  and 
had  never  seen  one  of  them  If” 

“Fact.” 

44  How  can  that  be  ?” 

“ Why,”  was  the  reply, 44  one  of  them  was  born 
after  I left !” 

In  a leading  church  in  the  diocese  of  Huron, 
Canada  West,  there  has  lately  been  some  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  a sufficient  supply  of  gas, 
through  a defect  in  the  main,  or  other  cause. 
The  manager  at  the  gas-works  sent  a boy  to  the 
church  with  instructions  to  see  the  sexton  and 
ascertain  whether  they  were  getting  enough  light. 
The  boy  arrived  after  service  had  eommeuced, 
and  not  seeing  the  sexton,  walked  boldly  up  the 


aisle  and  accosted  the  rector,  who  was  reading 
the  service,  and  asked,  in  a frank  and  perfectly 
audible  tone : 44  Say , boss , how  are  ye  off  for  gas  f” 
The  answer  was  not  heard,  but  there  were  rea- 
sons why  most  of  the  congregation  indulged  in  a 
smile. 

Without  lawyers  and  witnesses  wo  couldn’t 
have  very  much  court,  and  it  not  infrequently 
happens  that  those  who  go  upon  the  witness 
stand  get  the  better  of  y«  lawyer  man.  For  in- 
stance, in  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  this  legal  le- 
gend is  remembered : 

A certain  lawyer,  who  had  a reputation  as  be- 
ing very  astute  at  cross-examination,  asked  a fe- 
male witness : 44  Madam,  are  you  now  living  with 
your  first  or  second  husband  V” 

“ That’s  none  of  your  business  !” — sharp  and 
short. 

With  an  air  of  offended  dignity  the  lawyer 
turned  to  Judge  Brigham,  who  remarked,  with  a 
smile : 44 1 think  the  w itness  is  about  right  in  that, 
is  she  not  ?” 

One  of  the  most  diverting  books  is  England 
from  a Back  Window,  by  Mr.  Bailey,  editor  of 
the  Danbury  News.  He  describes  every  thing  he 
saw  in  the  same  solemn  style  that  he  uses  in  his 
Danielbury  paper,  and  it’s  very  funny.  He  finds 
himself  at  Stirling,  in  Scotland,  where  44  every 
body  worships  his  Maker  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  conscience ; and  every  town  has 
an  abundance  of  schools,  and  one  or  two  cannon 
from  Sevastopol.” 

From  the  wall  of  an  old  church  Mr.  Bailey 
copied  the  following  rates  for  interment  in  the 
grave-yard : 


For  a hearse  with  four  horsca  (Including  grave- 
digging)   $7  50 

For  a hearse  with  two  horses  (including  grave- 
digging)  4 60 

On  shoulders  (including  gravo-digging) 6 62 

On  spokes  (under  twelve  years) 1 28 

On  spokes  (above) 2 00 

Child  iu  arms 1 25 

Ushers,  each 0 26 

Bag  for  bone 0 26 


“ Bag  for  bone”  is  good,  and  cheap. 

The  Life  of  John  Jl %on(“  Christopher  North”), 
recently  published  in  England,  could  not  be  oth- 
erwise than  a work  replete  with  interest.  His 
daughter,  Mrs.  Gordon,  has  executed  her  task  in 
a manner  that  has  elicited  general  commendation. 
Its  pictures  of  the  literary  society  of  the  times, 
varied  with  a rich  variety  of  personal  anecdote, 
make  it  a delightful  companion  for  a leisure 
hour.  From  among  the  many  amusing  sketches 
of  the  management  of  Blackwood's  Magazine , and 
the  mystifications  in  which  its  chief  contributors 
loved  to  indulge,  wre  take  that  of  the  44Odontist:” 

44  But  the  most  elaborate  and  successful  of 
these  mystifioatious,  of  all  which,  I suspect,  the 
invention  must  be  attributed  to  Lockhart,  was 
that  about  Dr.  Scott,  of  Glasgow,  or  4 the  Odon- 
tist,’  as  he  dubbed  him.  I am  not  aware,  indeed, 
of  any  other  instance  of  this  kind  of  joke  being 
carried  out  so  steadily  and  with  such  entire  suc- 
cess. The  doctor  was  a dentist,  who  practiced 
both  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  but  resided  chief- 
ly in  the  latter  city — a fat,  bald,  queer-looking, 
and  jolly  little  man,  fond  of  jokes  and  conviviality, 
but  with  no  more  pretensions  to  literary  or  poetic 
skill  than  a street  porter.  To  his  own  and  his 
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friends’  astonishment  he  was  introduced  in  Black- 
xacxxTx  Magazine  as  one  of  its  most  valued  con- 
tributors, and  as  the  author  of  a variety  of  clever 
verses.  There  was  no  mistake  about  it : 4 Dr. 
James  Scott,  7 Miller  Street,  Glasgow,’  was  a 
name  and  address  as  well  known  as  that  of  Mr. 
Blackwood  himself.  The  ingenious  author  had 
contrived  to  introduce  so  many  of  the  doctor’s 
peculiar  phrases,  and  references  to  his  Saltmarket 
acquaintances,  that  the  doctor  himself  gradually 
began  to  believe  that  the  verses  were  really  his 
own,  and  when  called  on  to  sing  one  of  his  songs 
in  company,  he  assumed  the  airs  of  authorship 
with  perfect  complacency.  The  ‘Odontist’  be- 
came recognized  as  one  of  Blackwood’s  lending 
characters,  and  so  far  was  the  joke  carried  that 
a volume  of  his  compositions  was  gravely  adver- 
tised, in  a list  of  new  works  prefixed  to  the  mag- 
azine, as  ‘ in  the  press.’  Even  the  acute  publisher, 
John  Ballnntyne,  Hogg  relates,  was  so  convinced 
of  the  4 OdontistV  genius  that  he  expressed  a 
great  desire  to  be  introduced  to  so  remarkable  a 
man,  and  wished  to  have  the  honor  of  being  his 
publisher.  The  doctor’s  fame  went  far  beyond 
Edinburgh.  Happening  to  pay  a visit  to  Liver- 
pool, he  was  immediately  welcomed  by  the  liter- 
ary society  of  the  town  as  the  4 glorious  Odontist’ 
of  Blackwood's  Magazine , and  received  a compli- 
mentary dinner,  which  he  accepted  in  entire  good 
faith,  replying  to  the  toast  of  the  evening  with 
all  the  formality  that  became  the  occasion.” 


An  open  letter  to  William  Black,  author  of  A 
Daughter  of  Heth , Madcap  Violet , and  Madeod  of 
Dare: 

Oil,  Mr.  Black!  dear  William  Black! 

Why  will  you  be  so  blue? 

For  hypochondria’*  deepest  dye 
Has  surely  dyed  in  you. 

Why,  why  with  living  corpses  fill 
The  darkling  dreadful  main? 

Or  fish  them  out  again  at  will, 

Only  to  go  iusanc? 

My  swollen  eyes,  they  look  bo  bad, 

I say  I’ll  never  more 

Read  any  of  your  novels  sad, 

Then— read  them  o’er  and  o’er! 

Just  write  a nice  one— that’s  a dear— 

And  make  your  hero  marry 

The  girl  he  loves,  nor  ennee  one  tear 
Within  my  eyes  to  tarry. 

Mv  “Black  Sweet  William"  you  shall  be 
If  you’ll  write  such  a book; 

If  you  decline,  then,  Mr.  B.t 
I hope  you  may  be— shook ! 


A correspondent  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 
sends  this : 

44  Your  anecdote  in  the  February  number  re- 
specting old  Father  Taylor’s  prayer,  reminds  me 
of  something  of  the  same  kind  that  occurred  here 
in  our  little  town,  not  a hundred  miles  from  the 
capital  of  the  Dominion,  during  the  excitement 
of  the  last  election  for  the  Dominion  Parliament. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  your  readers  to  know 
that  parties  here  are  called  Reformers  and  Tories, 
and  that  at  the  time  referred  to  the  Reformers 
held  the  reins  of  government. 

44  There  lives  in  a neighboring  town  an  ex-min- 
ister who  is  a very  pronounced  Reformer,  and  one 
Sunday  during  the  excitement  he  came  here  to 
supply  for  our  minister.  During  the  service,  after 
praying  for  the  Queen,  he  went  on  thus:  ‘And 
now,  O Lord,  in  this  crisis  of  our  country’s  his- 
tory, we  pray  Thee,  who  hast  the  hearts  of  all  men 


in  Thy  keeping,  to  so  influence  the  people  that 
they  shall  send  to  the  Legislature  men  who  will 
enact  laws  in  Thy  fear , and  promote  that 44  right- 
eousness which  exalteth  a nation and  who  will  es- 
chew sin  xchich  is  a disgrace  to  any  people .* 

44  That  same  week  the  Tory  paper  here  came 
out  and  declared  that  the  preacher  had  taken  poli- 
tics into  the  pulpit,  and  prayed  for  the  success  of 
the  Reform  party  /” 

In  the  ante-war  times  there  lived  a negro  in 
Newborn,  North  Carolina,  who  was  the  property 
of  two  masters.  In  the  course  of  time,  after  hard 
toil,  he  managed  to  buy  a half  of  himself  of  one 
of  his  masters,  and  so  became  half  a slave  and 
half  a freeman.  While  he  was  in  this  anomalous 
condition,  his  remaining  master  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  give  him  a flogging.  He  was  accordingly 
taken  to  the  whipping-rack,  his  arras  were  tied 
above  his  head,  his  feet  were  bound  to  the  stake, 
and  he  was  about  to  receive  the  lashes,  when  he 
turned  suddenly  on  his  master,  and  said  to  him, 
44  Luck  a-yere,  massa,  you  kin  flog  de  slabc  haflf 
ob  dis  darky  jess  so  long  as  you  likes ; but  if  you 
totch  de  free  haflf,  I’ll  hab  de  law'  on  you,  shore." 

The  following,  cut  from  an  old  scrap-l>ook  of  a 
Western  correspondent,  will  be  new'  to  most  of 
the  old  and  probably  to  all  the  younger  readers 
of  the  Drawer.  It’s  good,  at  any  rate : 

When  Judge  Story  held  his  first  term  of  the 
Circuit  Court  in  Rhode  Island,  he  had  for  his  crier 
a precise  and  formal  functionary  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  open  and  make  the  usual  procla- 
mations in  the  courts  of  the  State,  which  he  did 
with  great  deliberation,  fervor,  and  unction,  es- 
pecially the  44  God  save”  part  with  which  they 
were  closed.  In  that  bland  and  affable  manner 
which  Judge  Story  knew  how  to  use,  he  said  to 
the  crier, 44  Be  good  enough  to  open  the  couit  in 
your  best  manner.” 

44  Yes,  your  honor,”  was  the  reply,  followed  by 
the  usual 44  Hear  ye !”  tw  ice  repeated,  and  closing 
with  a prayer  to  save  44  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations.” 

44  That  will  not  do,”  said  the  judge : 44  this  is  a 
court  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  the  United 
States  that  are  to  be  saved.” 

Again  the  crier  repeated  the  44  Hear  ye !”  and 
again,  so  inveterate  bnd  become  the  habit  he  had 
formed  by  his  previous  experience,  he  closed  with 
a prayer  for  44  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations.” 

Judge  Story  again  reminded  him  of  his  mis- 
take, and  was  assured  by  the  crier  that  he  could 
now  do  it  correctly ; and  he  began  again,  closing 
with  a most  emphatic  prayer  for  God  to  save 
44  the  United  States  of  America,”  but  adding,  in 
the  same  breath, 44  but  more  especially  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,” 
w'hich  the  judge  accepted  as  a compromise  open- 
ing, and  went  on  with  the  business  of  the  court. 


Not  long  since  a prominent  minister  in  Upper 
South  Carolina,  on  leaving  home  to  make  a pas- 
toral visit,  gave  his  little  son  Hal  a task  of  shell- 
ing a peck  of  com  during  his  absence.  On  re- 
turning, late  in  the  afternoon,  Hal  was  amusing 
himself  and  two  little  sisters  by  standing  on  his 
head,  while  the  task  was  unfinished.  The  father 
concluded  a lecture  on  disobedience  by  telling 
Hal  he  must  finish  the  task  after  supper.  Hal 
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complained,  thinking  it  hard  that  he  had  to  shell 
com  that  night.  The  father  told  him  that  in  his 
youth  a similar  occurrence  would  have  resulted 
in  a flogging  besides  having  to  complete  the  task. 
Hal,  with  childish  innocence,  replied : “ Yes,  father, 
but  you  know  that  was  in  slavery  times”  That 
settled  it.  No  more  shelling  that  night 


Numberless  are  the  “good  things”  attributed 
to  the  late  President  Lincoln,  and  if  we  may  rely 
on  what  is  said  by  those  who  knew  him  well,  the 
half  of  them  have  never  been  told.  The  follow- 
ing, we  think,  have  never  been  in  print : 

On  a certain  occasion  he  had  an  interview  w ith 
a well-known  author.  The  latter  had  been  at 
“the  front,”  and  had  brought  to  Mr.  Lincoln 
some  private  dispatches  from  the  commanding 
general,  which  required  a lengthy  verbal  explana- 
tion. Mr.  L.  listened  in  grave  silence,  but  at  the 
close,  when  the  visitor  rose  to  leave,  he  said,  with 
sudden  animation,  “ Don’t  go — don't  go ; you  have 
been  at  the  front.  Sit  down  and  tell  me  all  you 
know.  It  won't  take  you  long” 

On  another  occasion  the  same  gentleman  was 
urging  upon  him  the  sending  of  a certain  army 
officer  upon  a mission  requiring  great  discretion 
and  diplomatic  tact.  “ No,  no,”  said  Mr.  Lincoln ; 
“ I have  known  him  for  twenty  years.  He  would 
never  do ; he  is  too  honest ; but — if  some  one  like 
you  were  to  go,  the  thing  might  be  accomplished  ” 

When  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  held  its  annual  meeting 
in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  some  two  or  three  years 

ago,  the  Rev.  Dr.  P , of  New  Jersey,  was  a 

guest  of  Mrs.  B . One  day  while  at  dinner 

the  topic  “ the  prayer  of  faith”  came  up  in  the 

course  of  conversation,  and  Mrs.  W , Mrs. 

B ’s  mother,  who  was  a strong  advocate  of 

the  doctrine,  cited  this  incident:  A farmer  in 
Kansas  during  the  grasshopper  plague  prayed  to 
the  Lord  that  his  crops  might  be  spared  from  the 
ravages  of  the  grasshoppers.  Such  was  his  faith 
that  his  prayer  would  be  answered  that,  when  the 
grasshoppers  came,  they  divided  and  went  each 
side  of  his  farm,  and  his  crops  were  spared.  Dr. 

P was  silent  a moment ; then  looking  over  at 

Mrs.  W with  a twinkle  in  his  eye,  he  said,  “/ 

think  it  was  rather  hard  on  the  neighbors .”  Mrs. 

W was  silent,  but  the  party  at  the  table 

shouted  with  laughter. 

They  make  cities  pretty  fast  in  the  farthest 
West.  Here,  for  instance,  come  a couple  of  an- 
ecdotes from  a gentleman  formerly  of  New  York, 
who  writes  from  Snohomish  City,  Washington 
Territory : 

“Even  in  this  remote  comer  of  the  United 
States  Harper's  occasionally  makes  its  appear- 
ance, and  its  old  familiar  face  is  most  heartily 
welcomed.  Of  its  contents  the  Drawer  is  the 
most  eagerly  read.  Your  contributions  from  this 
part  of  the  world  are,  no  doubt,  like  unto  the  vis- 
its of  angels.  A story  which  I heard  a short 
time  since  struck  me  as  w’orthv  of  being  embalm- 
ed among  the  faceti©  of  the  Drawer,  and  I ac- 
cordingly send  it. 

“The  Campbellites,  a religious  sect  flourish- 
ing principally  in  the  Western  States,  draw  the 
preachers  of  their  doctrine  from  men  in  the  ordi- 
nary walks  of  life,  who  take  up  their  calling  with- 
out having  had  any  special  education  or  training 
therefor.  Any  previous  occupation  they  may 


have  been  engaged  in  they  do  not  give  up,  but 
carry  on,  side  by  side,  their  worldly  and  spiritual 
pursuits. 

“ The  Rev.  Mr.  M‘C , of  this  place,  formerly 

of  Indiana,  relates  that  on  one  occasion,  while 
travelling  in  a railway  car,  he  met  a Campbellite 
preacher  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted.  He 
had  for  two  or  three  seasons  officiated  as  the  ex- 
pounder of  Carapbellism  in  a large  town  in  In- 
diana, besides  being  the  owner  of  an  extensive 
farm,  on  which  he  lived,  not  far  from  the  place 
where  he  preached.  In  the  course  of  conver- 
sation Mr.  M4C asked  him  if  he  were  still 

preaching  at  . The  Campbellite  answered, 

‘Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  I have  been  so  busy  dur- 
ing these  last  few  months  that  I haven’t  had 
time  to  pay  much  attention  to  either  jtolUies  or 
religion .’  ” 


Tins  one  mayhap  some  of  the  modem  Athenians 
will  appreciate : 

“ The  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  this  place,  the 
Mr.  M4C above  referred  to,  is  a rigid  Calvin- 

ist, and  most  severely  orthodox  in  his  view’s. 
Not  long  ago,  while  in  a general  conversation, 
the  name  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  happen- 
ed to  come  up,  whereupon  our  dominie  remarked 
that  the  Autocrat’s  theology  was  very  injurious 
in  its  tendency,  and  expressed  himself  forcibly  in 
condemnation  of  the  man  on  this  account.  An 
elder  in  his  church  was  present,  a wav-down-Enst 
4 Mainer,’  as  they  are  called  in  this  region,  who 
chimed  in : 4 Wa’al,  there  was  a good  many  Holmes- 
es back  East  where  I come  from,  and  I never  knew 
one  on  ’em  that  wasn’t  a good-for-nothing  kind 
of  a feller.’  ” 


Of  the  late  Louis  A.  Godey,  who  was  a ready- 
witted  man,  Colonel  Forney  relates  the  following : 

On  one  occasion,  at  an  evening  entertainment 
at  Godey’s  house,  tw’o  angry  disputants  were  fa- 
cing each  other,  almost  ready  to  resort  to  blows, 
when  Godey  picked  up  a huge  carving-knife  from 
the  supper  table  and  handed  it  to  the  most  vio- 
lent of  the  two.  The  latter  unconsciously  re- 
ceived it,  at  the  same  time  demanding  of  Godey, 
44  What  do  you  mean  by  this,  Sir  ?” 

“ I mean,”  said  the  jolly  editor  of  the  Lady's 
Book — 44 1 mean  that  you  should  cut  off  the  quar- 
rel right  here.” 

The  general  explosion  of  merriment  made  the 
controversy  so  ridiculous  that  it  was  stopped  at 
once,  the  excited  adversaries  themselves  joining 
in  the  laugh,  as  they  shook  hands  and  begged 
pardon  of  the  host. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Blank,  having  lost  his  wife  after 
a long  and  tedious  sickness,  bethought  him  that 
he  must  take  another  woman  to  share  his  lot  and 
part  of  life ; accordingly  he  set  himself  to  work 
looking  up  some  one  to  be  a partner  in  his  con- 
cerns of  life.  He  did  not  look  long  nor  far,  but 
was  soon  fortunate  enough  to  find  a woman  all 
suited  to  his  tastes.  So  these  two  hearts  beating 
as  one  seek  the  aid  of  a fellow-clergyman  who 
could  make  them  one  flesh,  and  so  being  joined 
together,  no  man  could  put  them  asunder.  The 
aid  of  a young  and  valued  friend  is  secured  as 
an  assistant,  and  all  goes  merry  as  a marriage 
bell,  and  the  party,  with  the  old  couple  so  happy 
in  their  new-found  love,  adjourn  to  the  home  now’ 
to  be  so  bright  and  happy.  And  now  comes  the 
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order  from  the  Supreme  Court  having  been  grant* 
ed  authorizing  a sale,  the  vestry  retained  Mr. 

q to  arrange  with  the  several  vauJt-owners 

for  the  transfer  of  their  interests  to  the  church, 
which,  after  a long  and  tedious  process,  was  ac- 
complished. Subsequently  the  property  was  sold 
for  $tif)0,U09,  Messrs.  S~ — and  S— - — exam- 
ined the  title  for  the  purchasers,  and  it  being 
approved,  a dav  was  appointed  at  their  office  for 
the  delivery  of  the  deeds,  etc.  The  conveyances 
from  the  vault-owners,  numbering  over  fifty,  had 

been  prepared  by  Mr,  Q , and  having  them  in 

charge,  he  also  attended  at  the  same  time  It 


hour  of  settlement,  and  the  old  man  asked  his 
best  man  how  much  the  coachman  would  charge. 
The  answer  came:  “Well,  l don't  know;  I sup- 
pose alxuit  four  dollars.” 

“ What!”  said  the  clergyman  ; M four  dollars*  ? 
Why,  they  only  charge  two  dollars  for  a funeral  !n 
Ilia  first  wife  hud  been  dead  about  three  mouths. 


Tin!  2*  Li  little  rough  on  Yule,  vet  the  Drawer 
must  give  it.  Comes  from  Chicago. 

u At  a meeting  of  the  Third  Ward  Republic- 
an Club,  hold  on  Saturday  evening,  Mr. , a 

defeated  candidate  for  Congressional  honors,  in 


Oe,r»  Lat»v.  4s  Doctor,  kin  yon  tell  me  how  It  is  that  some  folks  te  horn  dumb?" 

DoirfoH.  “ Why,  hem,  certainly,  madam.  It  Is  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  come  Into  the  world  without 
the  power  of  speech.” 

Oiji  L\i»y.  “L/i  me!  Now  jest  see  what  it  is  to  have  physical  eddicathmt  I’ve  axed  my  old  mon  mo^ 
nor  a hundred  times  that  same  thing,  and  ail  Ihut  I could  ever  gel  out  of  him  was  jest  this,  ‘ Ease  they  top-* 


speaking  of  packing  the  club  for  nominating  can- 
didates, declared  that  he  had  brought  hut  two 
men  into  the  club  during  the  campaign:  one  was 
a graduate  of  Yule;  the  other  was  a readable 
man!” 


was  necessary  in  those  days,  being  one  of  the 
in  conveniences  attending  our  late  unpleasant- 
ness, that  a stump  should  be  affixed  to  all  deeds, 
mortgages,  etc.,  the  amount  being  regulated  by 
the  consideration  named  in  the  instrument.  The 
stamp  required  for  each  of  the  fifty  conveyances 
was  more  formidable  in  sue  than  in  amount,  and 

Mr.  Q , having  seated  himself  at  the  table, 

proceeded  to  attach  the  stamps  to  the  deeds. 
Tfiti  labor  was  monotonous,  not  overdiguified, 
and  certainly  exhaustive  to  the  salivary  glands. 
When  some  dozen  of  the  deeds  had  been  prop- 
erly stamped,  Mr.  Q— — suddenly  ceased,  and 
pushing  his  chair  back  from  the  table,  said, 44  Be- 
fore proceeding  further  in  this  highly  intellectual 
pastime,  I desire  to  know  who  is  to  pay  for  the 
job.”  A suggestion  from  one  of  the  firm,  in 
which  the  word  “Champagne”  was  distinctly 
heard,  having  removed  all  scruples,  the  stamping 
proceeded,  and  the  title  passed ; while  the  Cham- 
pagne, it  is  hoped,  restored  the  salivary  glands  to 
tbeir  normal  condition. 


A conRffstwmEST  at  Ithaca,  New  York,  sends 
us  the  Follow  iug,  copied  from  a stone  in  a grave- 
yard a few  miles  from  that  town  : 

White  on  earth  my  knee  wd«  lame, 
l hail  to  nurse  dfld  heed  h; 

Bor  now  Pm  «t  n better  ptere, 

Where  I do  not  eveu  need  it- 


Somk  ten  years  ago  the  congregation  of  St. 
Thomas^  Church,  then  located  on  the  corner  of 
Broadway  ami  Houston  Street,  purchased  and 
removed  to  their  present  locality  on  f ifth  Ave- 
nue. The  vestry  limn  offered  the  old  site  for 
sale,  part  of  which  consisted  of  the  burial-ground, 
the  Vault*  of  which  contained  the  remains  of 
many  of  New  York’s  most  honored  citizens.  An 
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swamps  with  partridges,  gray  snipe,  and 
woodcock.  With  such  a land  so  near  ns, 
tho  busy  hum  of  the  world’s  teeming  life 
beating  against  its  shores  like  its  own  At- 
lantic surges,  while  it  lies  quiet  and  tran- 
quil, with  its  Italian  climate  and  the  fruit- 
fulness of  Normandy,  supplying  as  it  does  a 


large  part  of  the  berries,  one-third  of  the 
oysters,  and  nearly  all  the  peaches  to  the 
New  York  markets,  it  is  remarkable  that  so 
little  is  really  known  of  it. 

One  of  the  earliest  English  discoverers 
on  this  continent  described  the  outlying 
Chesapeake  shores  of  this  peninsula,  and  its 
natural  features  have  but  little 
changed  since  that  early  time. 
When  New  York  city  was  a wil- 
derness inhabited  by  wild  deer 
and  Manhattoes,  while  around 
Plymouth  Rock  all  was  still  a 
virgin  forest,  Englishmen  were 
growing  tobacco,  dredging  oys- 
ters, and  shooting  wild  fowl  in 
this  region.  The  vast  tide  of  civ- 
ilization lias  swept  westward, 
deluging  the  plains  of  Colorado, 
southward  to  the  chaparrals  of 
Texas,  and  northward  to  the 
frozen  shores  of  Alaska,  but  has 
left  the  peninsula  still  clinging 
to  old  manners  and  customs,  old 
modes  of  life  and  traditions,  with 
a firm  tenacity.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  the  further  south- 
ward one  travels  in  this  region, 
where,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
the  descendants  of  the  earlier 
settlers  still  live,  with  but  a 
small  increase  of  outside  popu- 
lation. Separated  from  the  out- 
side world  by  the  broad  waters 
of  the  Delaware  and  Chesa- 
peake, connected  only  by  a nar- 
row isthmus  fifteen  miles  wide 
with  the  body  of  the  continent, 
one  still  finds  here  the  easy-go- 
ing old-time  life,  the  broad  hos- 
pitality of  our  forefathers,  the 
careless  air  of  ancient  gentility, 
just  tempered  by  an  aristocratic 
exclusiveness.  So  the  peninsula 
lies  winking  at  the  hurly-burly 
of  modern  progress,  but  it  be- 
gins nevertheless  at  last  to  feel 
dubiously  the  intestine  stir  of 
modern  Yankee  notions  in  the 
midst  of  its  indolent  life. 

The  peninsula  embraces  about 
6000  square  miles  of  area.  Of 
this  about  three-ninths  is  com- 
prised in  the  State  of  Delaware, 
four-ninths  in  the  so-called  East- 
ern Shore  of  Maryland,  and  two- 
ninths  in  the  lower  counties  of 
Virginia.  Throughout  the  up- 
per portion  and  half  way  down 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Chesa- 
peake the  country  is  gently  roll- 
ing, covered  with  verdant  farms 
and  clumps  of  oak  and  chestnut 
woods,  the  Maryland  portion  in- 
dented with  numerous  inlets  or 
creeks  running  far  up  into  the 
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- street,  and  n hjirber* 

* shop  modestly  uifh- 

VbE^^P'  Y'-  <1  raw 1 1 from  view  he- 

s.  hind  the  corner  of  a 

1 ' house.  8rteh  is  Kast- 

v vilh*, \ Ik*  meiropolisctf 

' ^ v Northampton  County 

. The  neighborhood 

■ ^ ^ ,v  is  the  centre  of  tin* 

K- ■'■’'■• 1 - ■ " : ; ” v 

this  portion  of  V i r- 
> ginia,  solidly  wealthy 

|H{#^ple  iu  the  ante- 
helium  days, counting 
their  slaves  by  bnn- 
deeds  and  their  acrex 
by  Thousands — old 
!■*> ' ' families  whose  ances- 

tors date  far  hack  into 
the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury as  men  of  impor- 
tance and  power.  'Hie  well-known  Cuntis 
family, hiy; h in  soeihi  position  and  pride  of 
birth,  one  of  the  later  descendant*  of  winch 
was  tin*  first  husband  of  Lady  Washington  : 
the  lto  hi  ns  family,  in  honor  of  whoso  pro- 
genitor, **  the  lion.  Obedience  Robins,  Cav- 
alier,'’ the  county  received  the  name  of 
Northampton,  lie  having  been  born  in  North- 
aniptoiishire,  England.  Others  of  lessei 
fame  follow— the  Eyres,  the  Parkers,  tin 
Cost-ins.  the  Nottingham*. 

Among  the:  many  creeks  that  deeply  in- 
dent the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  stand  t»o 
iriefmis  old  nuinsiouH  outlook ing  over  tin 
beautiful  waters  of  the  hay.  with  lawns  in 
front  smooth  as  green  velvet,  dipping  down 

Roomy  old* 


almost  (lie  only  means  of  being  reached 
from  the  outside  world  is  by  wafer  travel. 
Thus  the  southern  peninsula,  the  garden 
spot  of  the  country,  to  whose  shore  Nature 
seems  to  have  invited  man  by  every  bounty 
she  could  lavish  upon  ir,  appears  to  be  cut 
loose  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  sleepily 
floating  in  tin;  indolent  sea  of  the  past,  in- 
capable ♦ >(  < r,»sing  t he  gulf  which  separates 
it  from  onfsido  modern  life,  and  nmlesirmis 
of  joining  in  the  race  toward  the  wonderful 
future,  Rwfmtimil  in  p*m\  O Canaan  of  ubhE 
ern  times,  land  overflowing  with  milk  abd 
hoiieyv  toward  whose  sVitm’S  the  footsteps 
of  the  pilgrim  are  fli  ret* fed  bavkmiril ! Wild 
could  visit  thee  and  w ish  thee  other  than 
thou  art  f 


to  the  placid  water’s  ei 
fashioned  buildings  are  these  mansions,  itn 
air  of  easy,  careless  gen  till  ty,  somewhat  de- 
cayed. hanging  about  them.  iSuch  is  the  old 
Parker  mansion,  standing  on  a little  penin- 
sula at  the  junction  of  two  of  these  inlets,  a 
huge  tipe  <dd  house,  surrounded  by  a thick 
e luster  of  trees,  with  large  porches  front 
and  back,  paved  with  marble  slabs,  and  a 
long  colonnade  running  from  the  kitchen  to 
the  main  building.  In  these  old  Virginia 
mansions  Hie  kitchen  is  almost  always  sepa- 
rated from  the  house,  only  connected  with 


East  vi  He  is  the  county  seat  of  Nortlmmp 
ton,  a qiiamt,  sleepy  little  place,  Virginia- 
peninsular  in  its  character.  A broad  sunny 
high-road  running  through  it  from  end  to 
end  ciirnpoKcs  the  main  strobe  A row  of 
fliseimtiecfeil  houses  lines  its  either  side* 
bread,  cozy,  and  home-like,  low -roofed  mid 
while  w ashed. 

Its  importance  is  impressed  upon  the 
visitor  by  an  aged  and  respect alfliy  looking 
court  house  ami  clerk's  uthce»  standing  neat 
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ilto  #i>x  to  drop  into  his  mouth.  The  llr»t 
tiling  that  struck  n.%  was  the  aitjiertieial  < on- 
glome  ration  of  all  castes ; all  are  hail-fellow  -. 
veil-mot  with  each  other  ami  with  any  vis- 
itor Wlioin  chance  may  ding  among  them: 
all  have  the  same  pee uU untie*  of  speech; 
all  dress  alike  roughly.  That  umielltiahfe 
something  that  distinguishes  the  gcntleimHi 
from  the  boor  seems  lost  here,  mitil  a length- 
ened acfimtintauee  shows  it  in  time 


hut. 

first  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
classes. 

*•  There  is  one  way  to  classify  them/’ said 
an  epigrammatic  gentleman,  vof  of  North- 
ampton, speaking  of  this  point,  “Should 
yon  meet  a man  walking  along  the  mail 
with  hare  feet,  he  is  a poor  white  ; if  lie  has 
shiM's,  he  possesses  a potato  patch,  ami  per- 
haps  a corn  livid;  if  you  wc  one  t hiving  a 


master  the  fields,  hut  in  her  own  dominions 
tin4  cook  reigned  supreme. 

The  old  families  inheriting  pafriiUoiiint 
plantations  ami  mansions  seldom  leave  this 
country  of  their  birth,  collectively  forming 
a population  more  strictly  English  than  any 
elsewhere  in  the  country*  in  their  dialect 
can  be  recognized 
something  of  the 
negro  t wang,  gain-  * , 

ed,  as  in  other  v!i 

Southern  St  at  cm,  ; Jm®  \ k 

through  early  mi rs-  A 

ing  and  constant  | 

association  of  the  * 

children  with  their 
“darky  mummies,*'  ' 

or  nurses.  Of  course  $ j 

there  is  less  of  this  '? 

now  than  in  the 
time  of  the  “ perul- 
iur  institution,”  but  fejfeMS/. 

if  has  left  its  hide)-  • 

i hie  impress. so  that 

oven  the  most  .high-  li- 
ly educated  have  [ |j.  ‘ 

iruc.-x  <»{  ?m  gvo  lo- 
calisms and  phrases. 

Hut  mingled  with  i'  ■ ] t|  j 

this  peculiarity  in-  Jig  tjj  !|  .j 

cident  to  Soul  h»*n» 

life  are  old  English  jHp  . , I i; 

phrases  and  words  lnK|  ^ ; . • 

rarely  used  in  writ-  JBv  iflii  y 
ingM  since  the  days  -■) 

of  Sliakspeure,  Hen  .■ 

.lonson,  and  Dean- 
moot  and  Fletcher. 

When  we  arrived 
at  Eastville  a knot 
of  talkers  were  oc- 
cupying the  tavern 
porch  where  we 
halted,  with  chairs 


ut.ii  iifccitiitm. 


cart  with  one  ox  harnessed  to  it,  he  is  a 
middle-class  farmer;  if  you  see  one  driving 
an  open  wagon,  he  is  a gentleman;  hut  if 
yon  see  one  driving  a gig.  hr  is  n prince.” 

As  we  stood  on  tfio  piifch  talking  with  a 
knot  of  men  to  whom  we  had  Tieeti  intro 
du cod,  a negro  girl  hustled  out  with  all  the 
temporary  importance  due  to  one  who  an 
iuiiiuccm  the  dinner  hour,  and  vigorously 
rang  a hell  perched  at  the  top  of  t he  tavern 


porch,  which  emitted  a cracked  ami  melan- 
choly yet  welcome  sound. 

We  found  oursdves  the  centre  of  much 
curiosity  anti  iutemif  to  the  Eusivilliana. 
They-  did  not  sot*  ns  doing  any  thing  but 
walking  about  with  a sketch-book,  the  use 
of  which  they  know  not:  ami  as  mam  of 


*'  WVal,  Sir,  it’s  all  very  well  to  talk  about 
tvxiu’  up  ypt  taiTupiu  with  spice#  aid  things ; 
but  give  me  my  turmpin  You  first 

bile  biui  till  the  under  shell  conies  oft  easy  ; 
then  you  take  out  the  gall-sac,  an1  butter 
biiu,  au*  put  pepper  an’ salt,  on  hi  in,  an'  then 
you  have  a turnip  in  that  i*  a farm  pi  a,” 


TUB  Ol'bTIb  TOMll  AT  AUI.INUToS  l*i  A NT.OlOtf, 


In  this  same  county  clerks  oft  ice,  aatfoly 
stowed  away  in  an  old  corner  cupboard,  are 
a number  of  mildewed,  tattered  volumes 
containing  the  ancient  records  of  Norths 
ampton,  dating  hack  as  far  as  lfi32.  These 
contain  a number  of  semi-oftichil  law  cases, 
tried  apparently  by  an  tuioftieinl  court — 
queer  cases,  describing  old  peninsular  life 
in  a series  of  outline  pen  sketches,  odd  and 
interesting,  in  quaint  diameters  diftivult  lo 
decipher.  So-nml-so  “ lined  seven  hundred 
pounds  of  tobaccoe’’  (the  currency  of  that 
limel,  “and  cods  of  court.  , one  hun- 

dred and  twenty  pounds  of  dittoed  Wheth- 
er the  Court  was  obliged  to  smoke  the  “to* 
buoeoe*’  received  as  perquisites  is  not  stated 
in  the  citron  idea.  Another  case  is  that  of 
a hull  that  escapes  into  u John  Sy  mines  his 
field.”  The  witness  depose t.h:  “Saw  said 
Ky dimes  take  a gun  and  tire  at  said  bull, 
but  hit  him  not,  whereupon  Thomas  his 
servant  taketh  y*  gun  no  and  shooter  h >* 
bull  in  his  backside,  snaking  him  both  to 
skip  pc  and  leape,"  John  Svumms  was  not 
a crack  shot,  to  say  the  least. 

In  another  case  a servant  dies  from  ex- 
posure, and  a sead-otfldal  coroner’s  jury 
brings  in  a verdict  that  u Richard  Cnstiu 
his  uegroe  John  came  to  his  deathe  by  yr 
will  of  God  and  ye  indcunmde  of  y*  weth- 
er.” And  so  numerous  eases  go  to  make  up 
a whole  picture  of  life,  quaint  and  amusing, 
yet  in  their  uuoftieial  and  unbusinesslike 
air  much  resembling  the  Northampton  of 
i he  present  da y. 

Some  ten  or  twelve  miles  below  East ville 
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hif*  Mt*v enl~ 

diU*:  iy  hU-Aoi; 

bdlHaidrUhjk.  ■ - XV m'‘P  J* K/ptytM* 
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Una wty  of as  the  cm** 
fj&fe  oi  law  wi/n  »t  “ VV 'i i lium«Uu»a  ill  lUr 
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Xow  ^kai 
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,iV»w'^  *.»f  Uiuek  AnrVafJlA  «ivtl  iKiubf  .lit 
?.l?r  phiOHT  Ue^uiirir-  Uink.  aa  anr>  U;  •*»»♦ 


bosses’’  by  the  inifi  ves.  (Mfdyjng  from 
Northampton  Comity,  and  separated 
from  it  hy  the  Broadwater,  is  one  of  the 
most  consider:*  bln  of  these  island*,  re- 
joicing in  tin*  not  very  euphonious  name  of 
Ho-  Inland,  a favorite  resort  of  thousands 
of  fish-hawks,  w hich  mate,  brood,  and  rear 
their  young  at  this  spot,  finding  ample 
means  of  sustenance  in  the  treacherous 
shallows  of  |tr<»a<J water  shoals.  Stretch- 
ing here  and  there  through  this  sound  are 
numerous  reefs  of  s;  oyster  rocks/’  spots 
whereon  oysters  have  lived,  propagated, 
and  died  lor  ages,  until  the  a ecu  mu  hi  ted 
numa  of  shells  and  live  oysters  has  grown 
into  a reef  nearly  as  hard  as  a rock  close  to 
the  surface  of  the  svater. 


*!>>T  <*s  Til K SAAO-IMtSKh,  HOC  Ibl-ANlI, 


.Outlying  along  the  Atlantic  const  reach- 
ing from  t ape  Charles  to  (‘ape  nenlopeu, 
from  the  Chesapeake  to  the  Delaware  Hay, 
is  a continuous  chain  of  inlands,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Sea  Islands  of  the  Carolimis,  sep- 
arated from  the  main-land  hy  a sheet  of  wa- 
ter varying  in  width  from  a quarter  of  n 
mile  to  seveu  or  eight  miles,  hearing  d lifer- 
ent mimes  in  its  more  considerable  portions, 
siieh  as  Chineoteugne  Sound,  the  Brondwa- 
n r.  Siuepuxeut  Hay,  uml  so  forth.  These 
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iug  with  baskets,  gathering  tlm  wliilo 
m tin*  sunny  air  above  them  a cloud  of  clam- 
orous gulls  hovers  wl$li  anxious  cries. 

Indeed,  these  mulshes  am  plentifully 
stocked  with  Nature's  dainties,  None  but 
those  who  have  tasted  can  judge  whit  a 
delicate  morsel  a spotted  marsh-hen's  egg  is, 
or  how  savory  that  of  the  gull— surprisingly 
large  for  the  size  of  t he  bird — or  t he  fiharp- 
poiufed  egg  of  the  will  it.  The  nest  of  the 
marsh-hen  is  built  in  a clump  of  sedge  above 


We  who  proposed  making  a trip  to  this 
island  found  ourselves  on  our  way  thither 
in  a small  open  bout,  under  the  earn  of  an 
experienced  guide,  following  the  tortuous 
windings  of  one  of  the  many  creeks  that  in- 
tersect the  otP lying  noivah  along  the  shore. 
North  and  smith,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see, 
extended  the  broad  salt-marshes,  here  and 
there  relieved  by  a so-called  island  — a patch 
of  ground  somewhat  elevated  above  the  sur- 
rounding marsh,  clustered  w ith  a growth  of 
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pines  or  cellars,  mostly  scrubby  amt  stunted. 
Overhead  sen-gulls  and  forked-Util  terns 
wlireefed  clamorously,  while  docks  of  snipe 
and  curlew  swept  in  rapid  flight  along  the 
more  distant  marsh.  Along  the  hanks  of 
i he  creek  numberless  absurd  little  fiddler* 
crabs  stood  erect,  waving  each  bis  one  pre- 
posterously large  claw  at  the  intruder,  or 
went  popping  into  their  hole*  that  riddled 
the  marsh  in  at!  directions.  Here  and  there 
a column  of  oysters  called  cubs-  tongues/’ 
grown  into  an  irregular,  consolidated  mass, 
Hi  in,  bitterly  salt,  and  useless,  stood  in  black 
dumps,  tangled  with  wend  and  drift.  So 
wo  passed  out  through  the  crooked  wind- 
ings of  the  creek,  past  a long  low  marsh 
called  M Lulls’  Island,”  on  aeeouiii  of  the 
numberless  gulls,  terns,  marsh  - liens,  and 
willils  that  build  their  nest*  at  this  spot, 
and  so  into  the  Broadwater,  The  iishermcn 
take  iumimeralde  eggs  here  during  the  sea- 
son. One  can  see  their  black  flgu res,  stoop- 


high -water  mark,  that  of  the  will  it  on  the 
ground  beneath  an  overshadowing  knot  of 
grass,  and  the  gull’s  upon  a few  sticks  or 
drift,  open  to  the  air.  Besides  those  dain- 
ties, wild  fowl  and  snipe  abound  in  their 
season,  growing  surprisingly  fat.  The  wa- 
ters are  plentifully  stocked  with  fish,  and 
numerous  torrapins^tbe  most  sought  after 
of  fill  delicacies— -abound.  These  latter  are 
generally  caught  in  the  autumn,  when  they 
commence  digging  flown  in  In  the  mud,  where 
they  lie  torpid  during  the  winter.  The 
hunter,  walking  slowly  along  the  bank,  look- 
ing closely  with  practiced  eye,  present  ly  sees 
a round  spot  of  mud  softer  than  the  sur* 
rounding  marsh.  Into  this  he  thrusts  a long 
pointed  stick  until  he  strikes  the  back  of 
Master  Terrapin,  when  nothing  remains  but 
to  dig  him  up  from  where  he  lies,  as  ho 
thought,  so  securely.  In  the  spring  and 
early  fall  they  are  caught  with  nets  in  Map 
deeper  pools  where  they  abound. 


mmm 
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A PENINSULAR  CANAAN 


“ Your horfto.  is  rather  kune.”  we  ventured. 

bon*,  l reckon  lie's  jest  ua  good  a 
boss  as  yoirll  IiikL  in  Norfbumptiui  County. 
Mo  don’t  go  fast,  but  he  goes  regular.  How- 
smnever,  «e  change  bosses  at  Bell  Haven, 
ami  then  we  git  a line  one.”  Bell  Haven  in 
the  intermediate-  station  between  Eaxtville 
anti  Aiuiircoek.  Here  the  change  of 4i  ji<jf**CH1T 
was  made,  and  when  we  stepped  out  from 
break  fiiAt  at.  the  queer  little  tavern  >ve  ton  ml 
the  late  dilapidated  white  animal  replaced 
by  a vicious-looking  black,  with  a straight 
neck,  a backbone  Unit  sagged  in  the  ttiid- 
die,  and  sharp  little  promoiitorieb  at  the 
points  of  his  shoulder*  and  hips. 

“Jesf  yon  tack  the  reins  and  start  ’ini,” 
said  the  driver,  standing  at  a respectful  dis- 
tance and  tossing  ns  the  reins,  of  which  we 
only  managed  to  catch  otm.  Ott*  started  the 
horse*  ran  over  a large  stone,  caught  the 
huh  of  the  wheel  in  a corner  of  the  fence, 
tearing  away  a couple  of  rods  of  palings, 
and  brought  up  with  a lurch  in  the  middle 
of  the  road.  There  ho  stood  immovable, 
w ith  legs  apart,  refusing  to  budge,  resisting 
all  entreaties  and  commands,  and  standing 


though  the  animal  were  debatiug  the.  feasi- 
bility of  turning  back  ; but  be  reconsidered 
tbe  point  uu  every  occasion,  and  .finally  car- 
ried ns  safely  iuto  Anaiicoek.  Certainly, 
considering  how  the  mail-carrier  of  North- 
ampton endangers  life  and  limb,  not  to 
speak  of  patience,  he  deserves  the  palm  for 
patriotic  disinterestedness  and  xelf-sacrifiee. 

Iii  some  of  the  otf- lying  Atlantic  islands 
before  referred  to,  owned  by  private  indi- 
viduals, numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep  arc 
raised,  running  nearly  wild,  and  requiring 
hut  little  attention,  finding  ample  simtc- 
nance  in  the  rank  salt  sedge  or  in  the  scrub 
hushes  that  cover  the  more  elevated  sandy 
portions.  It  was  sheep-shearing  time,  and 
as  wo  were  curious  to  sec  not  only  these 
island  sheep,  hut  the  manner  of  shearing 
them,  we  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
examining  both  the  one  and  the,  other  un- 
der the  pilotage  of  the  owner  of  one  of 
these  islands-rpiio  of  those  many  temporary 
friends  whose  open-handed  hospitality  we 
have  so  much  cause  to  remember. 

15 keeps  bachelor's  hall  on  the  main- 

land, under  the  strict  supervision  of  a gel I- 


uiToiH**  mikkc  run  siikauim*. 


as  though  meditating.  After  the  spare  of 
about  five,  minutes  he  apparently  came  to  a 
determination,  for  with  Another  sharp  lurch 
ho  started  once  more  at  an  ambling  trot. 
We  had  no  mom  trouble  with  him  from 
this  point  to  A 11  an  cock,  excepting  an  occa- 
sional halt  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  as 


relying,  self- asserting,  kind-hearted  colored 
woman.  Aunt  Saber,  an  ex-slave  of  the  B — — 
family,  to  w hom  she  seems  to  have  attached 
herself  with  all  that  faithful,  uncompromis- 
ing affection  sometimes  attending,  the  old 
"patriarchal  institution.’’  After  many  vi- 
cissitudes subsequent  to  the  war,  during 
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*v  Ami  what  then  V* 

“ Why,  then  — we  nil  went  borne  again. 
IjfCfore  we  broke  up  l recollect  laying  in 
front  iif  tilt1  Yankee  lines  ;i t Nash villi*,  up 
1 1 if*'  county  here.  There  sv&h  no  way  of  gut- 
ting w;it or  thorn  except  by  erowdftg  a road 
up  which  the  Yankees  shot  at  us.  I iltt 
hafo  bullets,  gunt  lemon,  hate  them  infer- 
nally. .So  1 got  a big  nigger  P>  bring  the 
wut or  for  me  whenever  it  svas  my  turn. 


One  morning  he  comes  in  to  me,  and  says 
he,  ‘ Hons,  1 isn’t  like  white  genhinm.  I’s 
atuanl  of  bullets.  I don’like  Vm.  I wouldn't 
git  no  mo’  water,  boss,  of  you  gave  rue  a half 
a tlollaV  Well,  gentlemen/'  saiil  the  judge, 
reflectively,  ‘'  there's  no  douht  about  it  — the 
nigger  is  the  greatest  row  uni  under  heaven.” 

A pictures*)  tie  sight  isAunt  Saber's  kitch- 
en, with  a large  open  fire-place  in  which 
jibe  ran  stand  upright,  a huge  crane  hung 
with  a variety  of  pot*  hooks  and  bangers,  its 
tnanteJ-sbeif*  adorned  w ith  bottles  and  bung 
around  with  newspaper  artist ienHy  scallop- 
ed at  the  edges,  and  st  anding  in  front  of  the 
blazing  logs  an  array  of  pots,  pans,  spiders. 
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and  kettles  emitting  odors  of  corn  bread 
and  I Ho  like,  upjte  a I i 1 1 g ba  1 mi  1 y l<*  the  inner 
man.  It  in  raining,  arid  a eonph*  of  pieku- 
ninnies  are  warming  thoijr  hare  black  toes 
in  the  ashes,  sharing  the  genial  warmth 
with  a boxful  of  goslings  nearly  drowned 
out  by  the  northeaster. 

**  Wa’al,  now,  honey/*  saws  Aunt  Saber, 
standing  with  a frying-pan  - in  her  hand 
Hooking  over  our  shoulder  as  we  make  a 


sketch  of  this  interesting  interior--  ^ \\  a al. 
now,  honey,  of  you  haven’t  got  de  head  on 
yon*  now  el*  dat  haiift  rny  spiders  jes  «z 
natural  e/.  life!  Why,  I might  ltggex  a week. 
T<V  I eouhl  do  dat./’ 

The  Virginian  plantation  houses  on  this 
portion  of  the  sea-side  are  genet  ally  built  of 
frame,  large  and  roomy.  As  in  other  place* 
along  the  southern  peninsula,  they  general 
lv  st  a ml  close  to  the  shores  of  a creek.  W e 
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visited  several  comfortable  arid  cozy  houses 
of'  r ltis  kind,  a^Ong  the  most  so  Mount  Cns- 
tis,  about  three  miles  from  l)runmnuidto\vn, 
the  county  seat  of  Aeenmac,  one  of  the  olil 
i’iiHtis  farms,  ns  its  name  indicates. 

The  buzzard*  in  the  southern  peninsula 
are  very  abundant  and  exceedingly  tame, 
being  protected  by  the  law  of  Virginia,  us 
in  other  Son t hern  States,  where  the  doeom- 
position  of  refuse  takes  place  with  such 
rapidity  that  they  are  most  useful  ns  scav- 
engers. They  boilil  in  the  depths  of  the 
swamp*  tlmt  abound  throughout  this  coun- 
try . We  visited  one  of  the  nest#  of  these 
hulls  in  the  gloomy  reeesxex  of  a swamp, 
where  an  almost  tropical  tangle  of  trees 
and  vines  rendered  it  nearly  impassable. 
One  constant ly  sees  these  birds,  either  sail- 
ing in  graceful  gyrations  through  the  air, 
flapping  awkwardly  up  from  the  road  side 
to  some  low  tree  within  easy  ViHieli  of  tin* 
carriage  w hip,  of  indolently  sitting  in  rows 
along  the  top  of  a worm* fence,  scarcely  no- 
ticing the  passer-by. 

Numerous  Itevolutiomiry  cannon  are  scat  - 
term l throughout  rite  peninsula.  Uow  they 
got  tlmrc  it  is  hard  to  say.  hut  there  tln-y 
are.  like  so  many  veterans  long  past  the 
years  of  active  service.  «tramled  in  a coun- 
try district.  Sometime*  they  are  seen  ly- 
ing recumbent  in  the  grass,  converted  into 
a temporary  horse  and  carriage  by  a small 
impish  negro  boy  **  ’tendin'  twb.v  some- 
times standing  erect;  at  the  village  street 
corner,  their  muzzles  in  the  ground,  their 
butt*  serving  as  an  excellent  means  w* here- 
by the.  inevitable  small  boy  can  take  his 
necessary  e venose . 

The  soil  of  peninsular  Virginia  is  rather 
kindly  than  rich.  Certainly  it  has  not  that 
richness  of  v irgin  laud  of  which  it  is  said, 
**  Tiekle  it  w ith  a hoc,  and  it  laughs  in  a 
harv  est  ;v  but  light  manuring  produces  a 
Vol.  LVIIL-No.  m-52 
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(puck  return  ami  ample  crops,  und  that  con- 
siderably earlier  than  In  other  pinOi*#  OOrth 
of  Norfolk.  There  is  still  a remnant  of  tin- 
old  style  of  fanning  to  he  seen,  of  which  it 
was  said  that  there  were  only  three  crops 
raised  in  Virginia — corn.  hogs,  and  nigger*, 
of  which  the  hogs  ate  all  the  corn,  and  the 
niggers  devoured  all  the  hog*.  One  of  these 
“crops,"  however,  f#  j emoved  from  the  list. 

The  “ poor  whi  hr  is  poor — very  pour.  The 
small  fanners  of  the  Nor  I h can  not  compare 
with  these  in  absolute  dest  it  nt ion  pf  money . 

“Oortor."  said  one  of  them,  who  had 
slowly  recovered  consciousness  after  being 
terribly  injiired  hy  an  exploding  grindstone 
—•*  doctor.  1 reckon  I’m  pretty  badly  brock 
up,  bain’t  I V' 

u Yes,  my  man  ; you  are  hurt  just  about 
as  badly,  to  stand  a chalice  of  recovery,  as 
any  man  1 ever  saw.v 

M ThetV  so,  theps  so.  Wa’al;  doctor,  do 
yon  know , thet  ez  poor  oz  1 am,  air  ey.  much 
ez  1 need  money,  1 —I  wnublii't  ev  lied  this 
happen  to  me  fef— Ter  hrrn ft/ -fi u tiol jar* !" 

Many  of  these  poor  whites  are  day-laborers 
on  the  neighboring  farms,  but  others  work 
u small  patch  of  potatoes  or  corn  on  their 
own  account,  in  ground  mostly  so  tilled  with 
stumps  and  so  given  to  overgrowing  hushes 
a*  to  he  useless  to  any  hut  themselves. 
One  sometime*  see#  Mo  m wanking  in  their 
fields.  I'ut erfamilkiH  doe.*  the  ploughing. 
Filin*  Minimus  drops  the  corn,  and  the  rest 
come  in  regular  scijuence.  Mater  leading  the 
hoeing. 

The  poor  arc  wofully  ignorant , us  the 
upper  classes  are,  iu  many  instances,  indo- 
lently up  progressive,  though  far  less  so  than 
lot  mri  l y.  In  slun  r.  1 lie  Virginia  pol  l ion  of 
tlo-  peninsula  seems  sunk  to  :»  Kip  I an 
Winkle  tderp  that  has  lasted  a iiundred  in- 
stead of  twenty  years,  ami  that  as  yet  shows 
hut  small  signs  of  aw  akening. 
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obviau#  needs  or  pleasures.  I lately  hear*! 
it  remarked  by  n young  artist  of  acknowl- 
edged gifts,  who  also  has  the  faculty  of  oh- 
serving  anil  re  tier  ting  upon  his  art  in  van- 
01 1 H relations,  that,  talk  a#  wo  may  about 
tlte  public  ignorance  in  America  touching 
the  lino  arts,  there  has  been  among  us,  in 
the  long-run,  an  encouraging  amount  of  in* 
stiin  ti  ve  veeognition  hosfowoU  upon  the  lie  at 
p(‘ri'oniianee  (Miough  indisputably  much  bail 
art  has  been  fostered  liesides),  The  opin- 
ion tin  its  support;  in  an  analogous  one  ex- 
pressed by  Retiifmyi  to  a lYierid  of  t he  pres- 
ent wri  ter.  The  violinist  ileelannl  that  t here 
was  something  in  American  musieal  criti- 
cism far  more  to  be  prized  than  the  experi- 
enced Jiiuxvf'  of  French  or  the  erudition  of 
(ferftiiin  amt  Kiiglish  writing  of  the  same 
class,  namely,  an  easy  and  unaffected  dis- 
crimination, a firm  grasp  of  points  having 
the  most  sign itiea nee,  with  a use  of  phrases 
sonic  ti mes  deficient  in  a technical  way,  but 
revealing  at  once  an  insight  into  the  heart 
of  the  jestin’ tie  mystery.  1 bus  we  have  it 
fairly  nvc  11  established  that  there  is  both  a 
positive  bias  in  our  national  eharaeter  to- 
ward productivity  in  the  arts,  and  an  innate 
cordiality  a bout  encouraging  those  who  pro- 
duce. NcverthcleHH,  painters  find  existence 
hard  ami  precarious  amongst  us.  Were  it  not 
for  a modest  patriotism  on  the  part  of  some 
of  them,  which  has  not  always  lieen  recog- 
nized generously  enough,  we  should  smm 
have  opne  of  the  better  class  of  artists  on 
our  shores  j ami  those  who  now  steadfastly 
persist  in  a career  at  home,  either  through 
choice  or  necessity  , sometimes  stand  terrildy 
near  starvation.  Of  the  more  successful, 
some,  tired  of  the  uncertain,  thin,  and  plu* 
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f the  fine  arts  may  lie  said 
XYJL  to  do  a service  to  ns  of  America,  at 
t he  present  time,  similar  to  that  which  the 
monasteries  of  Greece,  Ryeantium.  and  Italy 
—and.  in  missal  painting,  that  of  St.  Gall,  in 
8 w i » zerl  a mi  - - ace  o m pi  tailed  during  fit  c t m 1 1 - 
sit  ion  period  front  the  fourth  cent  ury  to  the 
Renaissance  in  the  thirteenth. 

The  monasteries  were  the  chief  conserva- 
tories of  art  throughout  that  long  term  of 
change  and  violence.  They  protected  it 
from  the  dark  ages:  onr  museums  defend  it 
against  an  enlightened  age.  That  is  to  say 
-—If  the  phrase  need  explanation — an  excess 
of  enlightenment  of  that  kind  which  has 
loom  rather  narrowly  called  il  practical,”  ami 
of  progress  in  commerce,  invention,  politics, 
and  the  subduing  of  new  bind  areas,  Inis 
imperilled  the  higher  development  of  the 
icstbetie.  What  was  if  that  caused  onr 
earliest  school  of  painting — fhvv  school  of 
Copley,  West,  Trumbull,  and  8f  invrt,  follow- 
ed by  Allstou— to  expire,  leaving;  scarcely  a 
spark  of  its  inspiration  to  the  next  comers? 
Thin  result  was  due  mainly  if  not  altogether 
to  the  absence  of  etfieieut  menus  for  preserv- 
ing tmditiouH, disciplining  new  painters,  and 
training  the  general  public  to  a .spontaneous 
yet  refined  and  discerning  appreciation  of 
artistic  ctlbrt.  There  has  now  been  no  seri- 
ous question  for  a long  time  at?  to  the  strong 
and  redundant  native  ability  of  Americans 
in  t he  plastic  arts.  Ncifher  has  there  been 
wanting  a kind  of  whole-souled  yet  keen 
response  to  good  Work  among  the  people  of 
wealth  who  have  known  how  to  use*  their 
incomes  for  other  than  the  more  course  and 
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violin  atmosphere  iu  which  art  must  dwell 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  have  gone  to 
England  and  France,  where  they  have  found 
congenial  surrouudings  and  better  support. 
Now  here  is  a contradiction  : on  the  one 
side,  American  character  with  its  inborn  re- 
sponsiveness to  the  artistic;  on  the  other, 
American  artists  finding  it  next  to  impossi- 
ble to  achieve  a healthy,  balanced  growth 
in  this  country.  Do  we  ask  the  reason  of 
this  contradiction  ? Once  more  the  answer 
must  be,  Because  we  have  not  heretofore  had 
proper  means  for  the  conservation  of  the 
arts.  What  one  powerful  mind  or  one  group 
of  such  minds  may  accomplish,  after  gallant 
and  prayerful  struggling,  is  lost  to  all  suc- 
cessors; each  aspirant  has  to  light  the  old 
ground  over  again,  and  to  w;iste  iu  maiucu- 
vring  for  temporal  success  that  tine  super- 
lluity  of  inspiration  which  ought  to  be  given 
wholly  to  spiritual  victories  over  form  and 
color.  Hence  the  necessity  of  museums  and 
art  schools. 

In  this  whirlpool  of  energy  wherein  we 
exist,  and  with  the  conditions  that  still 
dominate  in  the  greater  part  of  the  coun- 
try, the  attention  which  may  be  tixed  for  a 
time  on  a few  prominent  artists  or  their 
works  is  soon  absorbed  into  the  centre  of 
material  activity  again.  The  only  way  to 
change  this  is  partially  to  break  up  the  vor- 
tex. We  must  give  the  currents  of  popular 
life  a new  direction.  The  goal  to  which  that 
direction  refers  can  be  kept  before  us  only 
by  well-appointed  museums  in  which  the 
achievements  of  art  are  permanently  and 
tangibly  shown;  the  means  for  impelling 
people  toward  the  goal  in  view  are  sup- 
plied by  the  public-school  drawing  system 
and  the  free  evening  classes  in  drawing, 
which  timl  a culmination  in  schools  like 
that  established  at  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  iu  Boston.  This  is  the  underlying 
philosophy  of  the  movement  for  improved 
art  study  beguu  in  Massachusetts  some 
eight  or  ten  years  ago,  which  has  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  best  general  graded 
scheme  of  instruction  yet  inaugurated  in 
this  couutry.  It  is  not  to  b*  supposed  that 
this  movement  was  begun  solely  out  of  a 
love  for  the  beautiful,  or  to  ripen  local  art 
as  an  end  sufficient  iu  itself.  The  cultiva- 
ted New-Englander  has  not  laid  aside  bis 
traditional  shrewdness  iu  parting  with  cer- 
tain ancestral  crudities,  and  sound  business 
reasons  were  found  for  State  legislation  in 
favor  of  artistic  training.  The  mortifying 
experience  of  England  in  her  World’s  Fair 
of  1852,  which  resulted  iu  the  formation  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  and  schools, 
told  at  last  upon  the  observation  of  Yankee 
manufacturers  and  merchants,  who  saw  the 
immense  strides  that  the  mother  country  had 
taken  since  cultivating  design  in  her  indus- 
tries. This  was  once  well  exemplified  by  a 
lecturer  at  the  old  Central  School  of  Design, 


iu  Loudon,  who  showed  his  audience  three 
marmalade  pots  of  exactly  the  same  size. 
The  first,  a plain  jar,  cost  fourteen  cents; 
the  next,  which  had  a mimic  thistle  em- 
bossed on  it,  cost  eighteen,  though  the  jar 
was  still  plain  white;  the  third,  which  had 
a spray  of  the  orange  painted  on  it  in  colors, 
sold  for  twenty-four  cents.  Yet,  mark  care- 
fully, neither  of  the  decorated  jars  cost  the  maker 
tiro  cents  more  than  the  plain  one.  So  much 
value  does  ornament  add.  The  commercial 
importance  of  design  might  easily  be  proved 
here  on  a much  larger  scale,  but  unfortu- 
nately statistics  ore  not  popular.  Let.  it  be 
enough  to  say  that  in  1870,  after  less  than 
eighteen  years  of  South  Kensington,  the 
value  added  to  cotton  goods  manufactured 
in  England  was  twice  and  a quarter  the 
original  cost  of  raw  material.  This  enor-" 
mous  rate  in  the  addition  of  value  by  work- 
manship was  largely  owing  to  the  improve- 
ment in  patterns  caused  by  the  new  art 
training.  Ample  precedent,  therefore,  could 
be  cited  iu  support  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  when  it  passed  an  act,  in  April, 
1870,  declaring  that  any  town  might,  and  all 
towns  and  cities  of  over  10,000  inhabitants 
mast,  annually  make  provision  for  giving 
free  instruction  iu  industrial  or  mechanic- 
al drawing  to  persons  over  tifteen  years  of 
age.  This  instruction,  either  in  day  or  even- 
ing schools,  was  wisely  placed  under  the  care 
of  the  regular  local  school  committees,  so 
that  the  study  became  at  once  a part  of 
the  regular  education  of  all  embryo  citizens 
who  should  attend  the  public  schools  at  all. 

Before  going  any  farther,  let  us  look  into 
one  or  two  of  the  Boston  schools,  and  see 
how  this  brauch  of  knowledge,  at  once  use- 
ful and  flowery,  is  followed  out  by  the  chil- 
dren. Like  all  proverbial  blessings,  that  of 
education  in  art  here  falls  upon  the  rich  and 
the  poor  alike.  In  the  Eliot  School,  for  ex- 
ample, where  the  pupils  are  contributed 
from  a poorer  quarter  of  the  city,  we  find 
them  tracing  the  same  liues,  copying  the 
same  designs,  pictures,  or  models,  furnished 
in  the  Brimmer  School,  where  a class  of 
more  fortunately  circumstanced  children  do 
their  studying ; and,  best  of  all,  we  find  them 
exercising  the  same  sort  of  knowledge  and 
imagination  in  making  original  decorative 
or  architectural  designs.  Some  examples 
of  the  work  which  these  common-school 
classes  produce  are  given  in  this  article,  and 
as  they  have  been  chosen  in  order  to  show 
the  regular  progression  of  acquirement,  a 
short  account  of  the  plan  now  followed  will 
serve  to  make  them  more  interesting.  One 
does  not  at  all  appreciate  on  a first  glance 
how  much  method  and  what  careful  thought 
on  the  part  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Drawing  they  represent. 

A kind  of  superstitious  terror  as  to  the 
difficulties  of  learning  to  draw  reigned  in 
the  minds  of  teachers,  the  public  at  large, 
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st  ruction  in  drawing  ends.  But-  when  tin  v 
have  reached  fhi«  limit,  the  student*  arc 
prepared  t»»  go  forward  alone;  nud,  in  fact, 
from  there  on  t !«♦•>  will  be  their  own  beat 
instructors,  unless  they  wish  to  enter  a tech- 
nological school,  or  to  go  abroad  lor  the  ben- 
efit of  study  with  Ho*  modern  masters  of 
tine  art ; for  all  that  they  have  learned  t <i 
m*  I tool  is  sol  til,  eoniieeteii,  ami  Kell-relituit 
knowledge.  When  ffiey  copy  rt  drawing  of  a 
Stationary  engine  or  sqriHre'fhreadeil  screw, 
or  an  engraving  after  Turner,  they  know 
just  how  to  render  every  line  and  surface. 
It  in  with  flu* in  no  painful  imitative  job, 
like  the  efforts  of  school-children  who  man- 
aged to  draw  all  sorts  of  things  in  the  old 
k‘  copy-books,"  without  ever  learning  how 
to  reproduce  the  same  things  from  nature. 
The  terhinVnl  facility  with  the  pencil  of 
hoys  and  girls  who  emerge  from  this  course 
at  the  ages  of  sixteen  or  nineteen  is  as  un- 
conscious as  the  ability  to  write,  and  hence- 
forth they  can  go  about  draw iug  landscapes, 
animals,  hmmru  liguves,  or  machines  and 
pat  term  tov  thernsel  ves,  constantly  progress- 
mg  farther  on  the  path  in  which  they  have 
been  so  well  started.  To  he  sun*,  the  Im- 
amu figures  which  they  draw  will  at  first 
he  poor,  affairs.  because  in  that  noblest  and 
most  difficult  function  of  art  they  have  had 


a cup  laid  olf  in  regular  professional  stylet 
and  it  is  worth  while  to  reproduce  two 
plans  for  a lace  collar  and  some  edging, 
which  illustrate  the  confidence  and  grace 
of  touch  and  the  appreciation  of  the  Wait- 
tiful  at t?imed  by  one  of  the  pupils  so  long 
as  four  \enrs  ago,  when  Mr.  Kunth's  system 
wits  not  pearly  so  complete  as  at  present. 
In  things  of  this  sort,  and  at  this  stage  of 
proceed i tigs,  the  feminine  genius  seems  to 
come  nut  ahead  of  the  masculine.  The 
(tirhc  High  School,  indeed,  may  lie  called 
tim  most  nourishing  in  the  city  as  to  art, 
and  lias  a room  properly  lilted  up  for  draw- 
ing, m which  the  Iwoiuty  of  the  examples 
ranged  about  produces  a very  favorable 
effect.  Rooms  like  this  have  an  lesthetic 
atmosphere  mueh  to  be  desired  in  all  Hu* 
schools.  Some  member*  of  fin*  advanced 
class  in  the  hoys’  high  schools  select  ilia- 
chine  draw  ing  for  their  chief  attention,  and 
have  made  very  good  copies  from  flat  mod- 
els; while  others,  again*  apply  themselves 
to  the  first  steps  of  pictorial  art— one  of  the 
girls  of  the  ex -senior  class,  to  cite  a case, 
making  a sepia  copy  of  one  of  Turner’s  land- 
scapes (presumably  from  a lithographic  or 
engraved  copy).  Naturally,  these  branches 
can  not  he  carried  very  far  in  the  schools, 
for  just  at  this  point  the  common-school  in- 
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S.c,yrvnt  year*  fiiiiid 
<m  e 1 u-ssc  k of  this  &&ris 
X*  fektl  many  tyjH'V 
ers,  and  also  inecban* 
ies, had  attended  with 
profit*  Free  evening 

tallied  in  any  tiling  like  figure-drawing  will  ! schools  being  maintained  in  Host  on  for  nth* 
depend  upon  time,  industry,  individual  tab  | er  at  tidies,  it  was  thought,  veil  to  have  the 
cot,  and  opportunity  for  studying  from  the  ; fdmie  thing  in  draw  mg,  and  some  ol*  f lie  ifr- 
life.  i struct  ora  in  the  fonue’r  benevolent  lectures 

Enough  liu#  already  been  accomplished  at  first  shared  in  this  portion  of  the  city’s 
to  prove  that  this  is  not  an  overstatement:,  work.  When  the  experiment  was  begun, 
although  at  first,  and  even  now  to  some  ex-  after  very  brief  public  notice  that  it  would 
tent,  the  full  adv ant  ages  of  the  system  could  he  tried,  neatly  a thousand  mem  women.  and 
not  he  reaped  in  the  upper  schools,  because  children  registered  their  names  for  entrance 
so  many  of  the  students  there  had  passed  within  a week,  and  many  more  were  turned 
through  the  lower  grades  of  general  ednea-  away  because  t in*  rooms  provided  could  not 
rion  before  drawing  was  made  one  of  the  accommodate  them.  Thin  shows  lmw  grtrjif 
riMjnirements  or  put  upon  its  present  foot-  was  the  real  desire-  and  need  for  air  evening 
ing  of  scientific  thoroughness.  Only  the  school.  Among  these  thousand  persons  en* 
original  designs  are  reproduced  here,  he-  rolled  ninety-**?  distinct  occupations  were 
cause  it  would  be  difficult  and  tedious  to  il  j represented  — the  oldest  pupil  wiik  fifty-five 
lustrate  the  various  stages  of  diet  at  ion  and  j years  of  age,  anti  the  youngest  fifteen — but, 
memory  drawing,  ami  because  the  designs  ! as  might  he  suppused*  carpenters  and  ma- 
enihody  the  etfeets  of  drill  in  those  exer- j ehinists  were  the  most  numerous.  Very  few 
vises,  threat  stress  is  laid  on  free- hand  work  j who  attended  had  ever  had  any  instruction 
from  the  start,  ami  when  eon  fide  nee  in  that  ■ in  drawing,  however,  so  that  all  were  start - 
Inis  been  gained,  pupils  in  the  higher  gram*  ed  upon  about  the  same  order  of  task*.  The 

' r>dcif.&r*  also  bad  something  to  learn  re- 
iii  copy  ing  ami  ix'Cfuribtutng  puvtH.ot  ligurt‘s  speeding’  the  best  method  to  he  adopted. 
Oud  designs  which  heeii  One.  enthusiastic.  pre-Raphaelite  requested 

over  ju  frei  -hand  drawing,  the  uhje«*f  being  his  das*  in  general  drawing  to  select  small 
to  faiui  liaii/e  them  with  the  .simple  combi  pe  bides,  and  for fit  with  make  representations 
natioo  of  elements,  divv*?i>d for  the  time  of  of  them.  It  is  a little  pathetic  to  think  of 
any  added  effort  of  the  hand.  t his  assemblage  of  earnest  hut  ignorant  dis- 

Oue  part  of  the  public  instruction  pot  j eiples,  w ho  had  come  in  ask  for  the  bread 
yet  mentioned  lies  somewhat  outside  of  this  of  art.  sitting  pal  irntly  down  to  their  feast 
coiirse,  though  governed  by  the  same  man-  of  stone*,  and  trying  to  make  something  of 
Mgers  and  on  similar  principles.  This  is  it.  The  experiment  proved  a failure,  and 
the  work  done  in  free  evening  classes  for  the  Kensington  style  of  outlines,  placed  on 
drawing,  Previous  to  the  law  of  1870  the  1 ho  blackboard*  was  substituted  for  the  peh- 
f’hrisflajj  Unity  ^Society  of  Host  on  had  lor  hies,  improvement  began  at  once,  arid  then 
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t wigs,  oak  leaves,  ami  plaster  easts  wore 
brought  into  play.  To  encourage  quickness 
of  execution,  after  out  lino  and  shadow  bail 
boot!  fairly  Well  grasped,  a very  pretty  ami 
poetic  device  was  adopted.  The  path  of 
knowledge  vtm  strew  n literally  w ith  dow- 
el**: rose-buds,  tulips,  petunias,  arid  tat)  hm 


w ay  of  punishment  ; that  is,  they  placed  lil- 
ies-of-t  he-  valley  before  him  as  a model.  The 
pupil  wii«  balded.  It  was  clearly  impossi- 
ble to  represent  lilies-of-the-vallcy  by  means 
of  heavy  lines,  and  from  that  hour  the  fault 
was  completely' cured.  How  perfectly  syrh- 
hedic  of  the  w hole  culture  of  art.  that  an  un- 


. 
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were  brought  for  the  students  to  draw  from ; 
and  tlie  generous  interest  which  the  whole 
study  roused  among  the  citizens  appeared 
in  the  rend  mew  with  which  certain  tlorists 
and  the  Horticultural  Society  sent  dowers 
gratuitously  for  this  purpose.  Lasting  only 
a single  evening,  they  had  to  be  copied  in 
the  two  hours  devoted  to  a lesson,  and  it 
must  have  furnished  a pleasant  stimulus  to 
the  workers  to  make  flic  flowers  live  again 
on  paper, umid  the  expiring  perfumes  thrown 
out  by  the  actual  blossoms  as  they  slow ly 
fmlcd.  It;  was  a gen  tie  agency  for  discipline, 
which  worked  very  well.  One  pupil  iiiatM- 
ed  upon  depicting  the  usual  models  with 
coarse,  heavy  lines,  even  Applying  these  to 
the  blossoms.  Seeing  tins  obstinate  trait, 
the  teachers  dung  a pot  of  lilies  at  him  by 


discerning  eye  and  prejudiced  baud  should 
be  conquered  by  a delicate  little  dower! 

A class  in  free-liaml  draw  ing  from  the  sol- 
id model  succeeded  better  than  any  other 
during  this  first  winters  session  ; and  really 
the  results  which  were  shown  from  them  in 
the  first  exhibition  of  public-school  draw- 
ings, held  May  1. 1£71,  only  five  months  aft- 
er they  began,  were  astonishing.  It  was  in 
this  small  class,  too,  that  mechanics  gained 
the  most.  They  had  come  to  the  school  with 
a resiles**  conviction  that  they  must  use  in- 
struments and  do  technical  work  at  once, 
hut  the  fact  was  that  instruction  in  instru- 
mental drawing  \vaa  found  to  he  wasted  upon 
those  who  did  not  gain  some  proficiency  in 
freedmnd.  Ornamentation  was  taught,  w ith 
something  of  its  history,  and  the  difference 
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word  of  praise  (owing  to  his  high  character 
iu  art  as  well  as  other  things)  descends  like 
a sort  of  crown  on  the  young  man's  brow, 
goes  up  and  congratulates  him  directly. 
Every  body  in  the  room  feels  happier  after 
that  fortunate  little  incident. 

Looking  into  the  list  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pupils  at  this  school,  I found  among 
them  the  following  occupations,  coming  ex- 
actly in  this  order:  Fresco  painter,  student, 
salesman,  errand-boy,  grocer  clerk,  sail-mak- 
er, cabinet-maker,  bell-man.  Among  others, 
taken  at  random,  were  a switchman,  an  art- 
ist (lady),  box-maker,  cigar-maker,  house- 
work servant  (a  woman),  a shoe-cutter, 
tinsmith,  tailor,  upholsterer,  engraver,  li- 
thographer, machinist,  clerk,  marble-cutter, 
carver,  decorators,  apprentices,  a scenic  art- 
ist, a merchant  and  his  wife. 

The  Hat  copies  used  here  are  chiefly  Ra- 
vaisson’s  splendid  photographs  from  the  an- 
tique and  G6r6me’s  “Cours  de  Dessin,”  sets 
of  which  have  been  loaned  by  Mr.  0.  C.  Per- 
kins, who  was  wisely  elected  chairman  of 
the  Drawing  Committee  in  1873,  and  has 
served  the  cause  indefatigably  and  most  ef- 
fectively. The  expense  of  the  evening 
schools  during  the  winter  of  1870-71  was 
about  $4000,  or  at  that  time  $10  90  pei • cap- 
ita. It  is  now  much  less  in  proportion. 
Pupils  have  to  pay  for  the  paper  and  rub- 
ber they  use,  which,  by -the -way,  makes 
them  much  more  careful  iu  their  work  ; and 
those  who  use  instruments  return  them 
each  night  to  the  desk,  very  few  cases  of 
misappropriation  occurring.  There  is  a 
class  for  mechanical  drawing  in  Bedford 
Street,  which  is  well  worth  visiting.  A 
hundred  green-shaded  lights  hang  like  a 
swarm  of  big  Cuban  fire-flies  over  the  heads 
of  the  students  at  their  long  rows  of  desks, 
these  jets  being  ingeniously  connected  with 
the  gas-pipes  by  rubber  tubes,  so  that  they 
can  be  slid  along  upon  au  iron  frame  and 
adjusted  exactly  as  may  be  desired.  We 
found  pupils  and  teachers  here  so  deeply  in- 
terested in  what  they  were  doing  that  they 
had  allowed  the  atmosphere  to  become  suf- 
focating, and  were  not  even  aware  of  it. 
This  was  the  only  tangible  objection  to  the 
study  of  drawing  that.  I had  encountered, 
but  it  was  speedily  removed  by  partly  open- 
ing the  windows.  The  school  has  two  of 
the  most,  enthusiastic  teachers  that,  can  be 
imagined,  and  their  enthusiasm  takes  the 
form  of  very  hard  work,  great  cleverness  in 
getting  up  the  best  modes  of  instruction, 
and  incessant  extra  labor  over  tho  details 
of  the  school  out  of  hours. 

The  students  are  all  men  (some  quite 
young),  mostly  apprentices  to  builders  or 
machinists,  and  they  come  here  at  night  to 
lay  up  new  capital  that  may  aid  them  in 
the  day  work  on  which  they  depend  for  a 
living.  A very  interesting  course  was  shown 
us  on  a set  of  cards  done  by  former  pupils. 
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Its  gradation  was  simply  exquisite.  From 
a simple  dotted  line  each  pupil  is  carried  on 
through  every  kind  of  line  employed  in  me- 
chanical drawing,  and  taught  their  various 
uses;  through  several  styles  of  lettering; 
then  into  plane  projections,  followed  by  the 
projection  of  solids,  and  next  of  curved  bod- 
ies, closing  with  the  introduction  of  solid 
bodies  into  others,  and  isometric  projection. 

When  all  these  elaborate  elements  have 
| been  learned,  pupils  elect  to  make  a special 
l study  of  architectural  or  machine  drawing. 

The  measures  for  teaching  these  advanced 
branches  are  equally  good.  I saw  one  young 
fellow,  who  had  been  there  but  a few  weeks, 
who  had  passed  through  the  initial  course, 
and  was  making  a fine  colored  drawing  of 
a street  hydrant  of  which  he  had  taken  a 
rough  sketch  in  all  its  parts.  The  hydrant 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  in  pieces, 
and  he  could  neither  see  nor  was  allowed 
to  refer  to  it;  he  had  to  rely  solely  on  his 
sketch.  Now  that  young  man  will  soon  be 
able  to  command  a higher  salary,  because 
he  can  go  to  distant  places,  make  sketches 
of  machines,  bring  them  back,  and  draw  out 
the  whole  thing  in  working  plans;  or,  if  not 
that,  he  will  utilize  his  sketching  faculty  in 
inventing  or  in  becoming  at  some  time  a 
manufacturer  himself.  The  evening  class 
at  Charlestown  serves  a very  useful  pur- 
pose : it  is  entirely  devoted  to  ship-draught- 
ing, which  is  more  likely  to  be  congenial  to 
the  young  artisans  of  that  part  of  the  city, 
where  the  great  steamers  land,  a ml  where 
the  navy-yard  is  situated.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  atmosphere  of  jobbery  surrounding 
the  latter  institution  will  not  contaminate 
the  class,  which  has  been  oue  of  the  most 
successful.  None  of  its  work  can  bo  repro- 
duced iu  these  pages,  for  somewhat  the  same 
reason  which  Heine  ungallantly  assigned  for 
not  giving  diagrams  of  the  Gottingen  wom- 
en’s feet  iu  his  Yfme&i/dcr — no  sheets  of  pa- 
per large  enough  could  be  found.  The  me- 
chanical drawing  of  the  evening  schools 
would  not  interest  general  readers,  excel- 
lent though  it  is;  but  a glimpse  of  their 
free-hand  work  is  given  in  the  illustrations. 

The  system  merely  outlined  iu  these  par- 
agraphs has  been  built  up  to  its  present  ex- 
cellence only  by  eight  years  of  unselfish 
labor  on  the  part  of  a few  citizens  and  as- 
siduous exertions  by  the  State  Director,  Mr. 

Smith,  whose  health  has  now'  temporarily 
broken  down  under  the  strain.  These  have 
been  seconded  by  faithful  subordinates.  It 
was  iu  the  nature  of  things  that  many  ex- 
periments should  have  to  be  tried  before 
the  whole  plan  could  be  perfected,  and  the 
want  of  sufficient  funds  often  compelled 
slow'  progress  and  the  adoption  of  a make- 
shift policy.  But  there  were  many  people 
who  allowed  nothing  for  these  hinderances ; 
and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  vast  project 
of  improvement  has  beeu  carried  out  against 
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given  for  T h»*  f\.wti- 
bullion  p;i«»"d  , n 

on('  brun<  h.bur 
n * d until  all  bail  been 
lenrimd  was  a o-r- 
titivate  givi-n.  in 

1,<:r*<>V<‘r  Pl,m  li* 

< is  passed  i Namixa- 

films  in  om*  sill,)*,  t . 
and  eighteen  Im-ihI- 
masters  tnuk  tnil  iii- 
• vl^flgmg  plomus.  l’rmr\c;irs 

before  not  a mas.tr i 
teacher in  tin* 
tmubi  li  a \ e taught 
morn  than  one 
brain  b,  ami  special 
instructors  would 
have  been  out  of 
the  <j  neat  ion  by  rea- 
son of  the  expense  involved,  But  in  ISTfr 
all  five  were  lining  taught  in  forty-nine 
seljonls  out  of  fifty-eight.  Since  then  the. 
state  of  things  lias  improved  still  more,  ami 
only  five  special  instructors  are  now  re- 
quired in  the  whole  of  Boston.  Tim  .sys- 
ten»  Lins  thus  been  grafted  oil  to  the  regu- 
lar machinery  of  the  schools,  making  very 
little  additional  expepso  to  the  tax-payers, 
and  lio  more  labor  for  teachers  than  before, 
although  croakers  bad  predicted  that  this 
cun  Id  never  be  done.  A similar  outcry  of 
sympathy  for  teachers  bad  been  raised  when 
music  was  added  to  the  curriculum  n abort 
time  before;  now  both  these*  refining  pur- 
suits are  carried  on  without  any  extension 
of  the  school-hours,  and  are  found  to  ifuiek- 
en  pupils  in  their  other  studies.  Only  too 
hours  are  given  to  drawing  fu  the  primary 
per  week,  one  arid  a half  in  the  grammar, 
and  two  hours  iu  the  high  schools. 


continual  narrow  opposition,  gneers,  and 
criticism.  At  first  there  was  a party  who 
looked  upon  even  mechanical  drawing  as 
an  idle  accomplishment,  with  which  the 
State  had  nothing  to  do;  and  afterward 
there  was  a party  who  thought  that  me- 
chanical drawing  was  entirely  beneath  the 
notice,  of  the  Stain,  which  ought  to  concern 
itself  only  w ith  teaching  the  title  arts.  But 
these  persons  have  not  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting a great  improvement  in  education; 
ami  how  warmly  the  debt  to  Mr,  Perkins 
for  hi « large  share  in  assisting  to  accomplish 
it  is  m knowledgcd  in  Boston,  may  be  in- 
ferred trom  the  fact  that  his  name  appeared 
on  all  the  tickets  for  School  Committee  in 
the  last  election.  He  will  thus  continue  at 
the  bond  ol  the  drawing  department.  Be- 
fore looking  at-  the  cost  of  introducing  draw- 
ing, the  reader  must  ho  reminded  that  one 
huge  source  of  expense  and  difficulty  was 
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It  would  be  difficult,  eveu  with  a greater 
number  of  wood-cuts,  to  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  good  results  reached  every  year 
by  the  devotion  of  even  this  small  portion 
of  time  during  the  two  terms.  These  were 
manifested  in  the  first  exhibition  held  in 
May,  1871.  A well-known  artist,  examining 
some  of  the  free-hand  drawings  shown  there, 
remarked  aloud:  “It’s  impossible  that  they 
were  done  without  dividers  and  the  rule. 
That , now,  was  never  done  without  instru- 
ments.” “Iudeed  it  was,  Sir,”  said  a little 
girl  who  stood  near,  “for  I did  it  myself!” 
No  one  would  now  be  so  incredulous,  for 
children  can  be  seen  doing  this  sort  of  work 
at  any  time  during  drawing  hours  in  the 
sohools.  People  used  also  to  suppose  the 
question  unanswerable  in  the  affirmative, 
which  is  now  sometimes  asked:  “Can  any 
one  learn  to  draw  ?”  The  work  just  referred 
to  above  came  from  the  Shurtleff  School,  and 
represented  every  scholar  in  it,  yet  there 
was  not  a single  bad  production  in  the  col- 
lection, which  sufficiently  proves  the  possi- 
bility of  teaching  children  who  may  not  have 
been  known  to  have  any  capability  in  this 
direction.  The  exhibition  of  1871  was  pe- 
culiarly convincing,  because  the  system  was 
not  at  that  time  even  fully  organized,  and 
had  not  got  the  momentum,  so  to  speak, 
which  it  has  now  acquired.  Another  sliow'- 
iug  was  made  in  1872,  with  the  same  suc- 
cess; the  last  exhibition  was  in  1875,  and 
there  will  probably  be  another  in  May  of 
this  year. 

The  cost  of  drawing  in  day  and  evening 
schools  for  18711-74  was  $31,835  52 ; for  1874- 
75  it  was  ouly  $30,187 — a reduction  of  over 
$1600  in  one  year,  while  great  improve- 
ments were  also  being  made.  When  we 
distribute  these  amounts  among  50,000  pu- 
pils who  are  getting  the  benefit  of  them,  we 
lind  that  to  teach  drawing  costs  but  a few* 
mills  a day  for  each  student,  and  the  know  l- 
edge thus  given  may  be  worth  to  him  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  dollars  every  year  in 
after-life.  By  so  much  as  he  is  a gainer  in 
this  way,  the  State  will  also  profit. 

There  is  room  for  criticism  of  the  teach- 
ing, if  it  were  wise  to  dwell  npou  its  limit- 
ations. Every  system  planned  for  large 
masses  of  minds  must  be  somewhat  me- 
chanical, and  in  the  painting  of  the  teach- 
ers in  the  Normal  Art  School  we  sometimes 
observe  the  bad  effect  of  this.  It  also  seems 
a matter  for  some  regret  that  color  is  not 
used  in  the  public-school  drawing.  But  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  (to  say  nothing  of  in- 
dividual musters  and  exhibitions  of  good 
paintings';  will  do  much  to  enlarge  and 
make  more  graceful  the  style  of  graduates 
from  the  schools.  The  museum  was  origi- 
nated at  about  the  same  time  with  the  State 
drawing,  but  independently.  It  was  in  the 
hands  of  a small  group  of  wealthy  and  cul- 
tivated gentlemen,  but  very  few'  people  could 


guess  eight  years  ago  w hat  strides  would  be 
made  toward  a full  expansion  of  the  idea  be- 
tween then  and  now\  Training  in  the  pro- 
duction of  art  has  to  be  helped  along,  after 
a certain  point,  by  training  in  observation 
of  it;  and  before  the  mind  can  be  fully  im- 
bued with  the  sense  of  beauty,  the  eye  must 
get  into  the  way  of  experiencing  a certain 
physical  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of 
exquisite  masterpieces  of  art.  The  founders 
of  the  museum  knew  this,  and  provided  the 
means  for  imparting  that  pleasure.  They 
also  recognized  the  principle  that  a treasure- 
house  of  the  beautiful  ought  itself  to  be  pic- 
turesque, and  so  they  have  begun  a noble 
edifice  in  the  Italian  Gothic  style,  one-quar- 
ter of  which  is  now  completed. 

The  main  substance  of  it  is  brick,  with 
terra-cotta  mouldings,  capitals,  and  other 
details.  The  mellow  yet  fresh  and  earthy 
red  of  this  terra  cotta  gives  a very  bright 
look  to  the  front,  at  one  point  in  which  a 
large  relief  of  the  same  material  is  let  into 
the  wall.  It  represents  the  nations  doing 
homage  to  art.  Aud  here  and  there  a terra- 
cotta head  leans  out,  looking  dow  n solemnly 
at  the  approaching  pilgrim  from  amid  the 
light  and  variegated  tints  of  the  facade. 
One  feels  the  artistic  atmosphere  exuding, 
as  it  were,  through  the  material  of  the  walls. 
A beautiful  porch,  supported  by  clusters  of 
slim  granite  columns  polished  till  the}'  shine 
like  ghvss,  admits  us  to  the  spacious  hall  aud 
staircase.  This  grand  vestibule  is  finely 
lighted  up  by  high  windows  at  the  back, 
which  perhaps  interfere  a little  with  the 
picturesqueness  of  it,  but  make  it  eminent- 
ly useful.  Every  thing  can  be  seen  well. 
Here,  at  present,  are  assembled  a few  pieces 
of  sculpture  and  other  objects,  which  meet 
us  like  outposts  of  the  regular  collections 
disposed  about  the  rooms.  Among  the  mar- 
bles is  Crawford's  “Orpheus”  (an  illustra- 
tion of  which  was  given  in  the  last  number 
of  this  Magazine),  which  brought  the  sculp- 
tor his  first  encouragement  from  his  coun- 
trymen. In  Pierce’s  Life  of  Charles  Sumner 
we  read  liow'  the  future  statesman  appre- 
ciated the  struggling  artist  and  accom- 
plished the  purchase  of  this  statue.  A bust 
of  Sumner,  from  the  same  hand,  close  by, 
seems  to  commemorate  the  connection  of 
their  name  and  fame,  and  is  a part  of  Mr. 
Sumner’s  bequest  to  the  museum.  Craw- 
ford’s “ Hebe  and  Ganymede”  is  a gift  from 
Mr.C.C.  Perkins ; and  here,  too,  is  to  be  seen 
Miss  Hosmer’s  “ Will-o’-the-Wisp,”  an  eltisli 
fancy  full  of  nimble  motion.  One  extreme- 
ly well-devised  exhibit  in  this  lower  hall  is 
that  of  some  sixty  fragments — torsos,  heads, 
hands,  and  inscriptions — set  in  the  w all  just 
as  their  like  are  to  be  seen  in  Rome,  whence 
these  specimens  collected  by  Mr.  Perkins 
came.  A faded  though  still  magnificent 
Gobelin  tapestry  of  the  fifteenth  century 
hanging  on  one  of  the  walls  diversifies  the 
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trtfjut  oi  a swamp.  Mm* 
|HH  srumi*  <>t*  an  sutler  fimo 
HH  ih»'  isanm  «1 1 iii«*u ) r \ ih.it 

. HaWjHB  (inethe  aiiiT  poiiiird  « iii t 
,:mm  :>s  existing  m ihuscumis 

of  natural  history,  viz:.. 

H that  in  tlu*m  \><*  s«  «*  j ho 

H«Hrai  of 

aw  a\  from  I heir  lit.  kim- 
roundings,  thrown  out 
“I  the  order  of  time  and 
|HgHl  plan*,  ami  set  arWfniri- 

,1  x^wL  \-y  ; •.  . : . i --t!i  i ; , ■ oi 

J$'[  rectors  of  this  museum. 

vBB  keeping  both  t be.se  ho  ts 

±mBF^ ^ xil  ttiitiil,  have  begun 

|MBy  •:’«  iflHR  with  the  ancient  Egyp- 

tian  relies  most  f**rtu- 
Wff  BBS  mticly  seen  ml  by  Mr. 

OVC.  Way,  of  Boston,  on 
■ the  original  English  col- 

lector's death;  anil  gen- 
■"-■rjpff'A ermudy  pii^ented  to  the 
museum  in  1*7*2,  Here 
JHH  \v  c ha\ r l he  heavy  woml- 

eii  mummy  eases,  outer 
v ■>:  ami  inner,  ami  the  Unit- 

ies themselves  in  highly 
ornamented  eartonages, 
as  the  still  forms  made 
oflincn  and  fitted  close  to  the  body  at  burial 
are  called.  The  artificial  faces  are  colored 
red  for  men,  yellow  lor  women;  and  the  mom- 
my of  Anehpcfbir  a lady  of  rank — hiw*  a 
gilt  face,  with  hieroglyphic  odes  running 
down  each  of  her  sides — one  to  the  rising, 
mm  to  the  setting  £ii» — ami  forms  of  the 
Egyptian  mythology  distributed  over  the 
rest  of i he  surface.  In  a ease  nearby  hangs 


effect  of  the  {dace.  It  represents  Era  nee 
crowned  by  Victory,  assisted  by  numerous 
parrots  and  a wealth  of  fruits  and  dowers 
dyed  w it  h refulgent  colors — indigo  Idue, and 
scarlet  that  might  once  have  been  Milton’.* 
■‘grain  of  »Sarra,  worn  by  kings  and  heroes 
old.’*  Then  there  are  many  easts  from  the 
walls  of  the  Alhambra.  courteously  present- 
ed by  the  Spanish  commissioner  to  om  Phil- 
adelphia Exhibition,  and  two  trophies  of 
electrotype  feprodnctioiiH  from  arms  arid 
armor.  In  some  eases  along  the  walls  arc 
valuable  contributions  of  IVtun  iau  mummy 
cloths  woven  with  grotesque  designs.  Moor* 
ish.  Kahyle,  and  Spanish  pottery,  and,  best 
of  all,  some  pottery  of  the  Western  mound- 
builders,  Certain  of  t hese  jars  are  very 
graceful  in  form,  others  have  human  or  ani- 
mal heads,  ami  two  dishes  give  the  outline 
of  a fish,  the  handles  forming  head  and  tail, 
while  the  dorsal  aiul  other  tins  are  shown 
on  the  ditlerent  sides.  In  significant  prox- 
imity to  these  is  found  tonne  of  the  latest 
American  ceramic  work,  from  the  rhelsen 
Pottery,  near  Boston,  where  for  .several  years 
a Mr.  Low  has  been  turning  out  some  ex- 
quisite piece*  in  the  Limogei*  style,  This 
brings  us  to  the  door  of  the  Egyptian  Room, 
In  studying  art  historically  we  arc  com- 
pelled to  study  antiquities  also.  It  is  from 
this  fragmentary  silt  of  ages,  represented 
by  day  vessels,  burial  garments,  decorat cd 
coffins,  old  w ine  \ essels.  ami  sp  oiq  fimt  the 
beauties  of  art,  properly  speaking,  slowly 
grew  up  and  opened  into  full  perfection,  as 
the  most  gorgeous  blossoms  may  root  in  the 


a “ robe  of  jnstiftpptionA  which  the  dwellers 
by  obi  Nib*  supposed  to  he  worn  by  the 
dead  in  the  trial  before  Osiris,  and  a bead 
net -work  containing  a human  facts  ft  wing- 
ed beetle  (tin* symbol  of  creative  power  and 
of  the  sun  k a*  well  a*  other  forms.  Full  of 
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solemn  mfereHt,  also;  arc  the  ttairids — sacred 
talisaiauie  figures  of  stone  or  wood  plac'd 
in  five  tombs —from  Home  of  which  til- 
scrip  toms  sjnsik  with  the  voice  of  a long- 
perished  fittfh  through  twenty  hundred 
years:  **This  will  «h>  all  Mint  is  to  Ik*  done 
there  in  the  Divine  l hide  r mount  ui  ns.  He- 
liohl.  herew  ith  evil  in  wiirtled  otf  there  hy 
any  one  w hen  it  happens  to  him.  ( .ill  ye 
ine,  count  me,  whenever  a festivity  is  cele- 


brated there;  when  the  field  grows  green, 
when  the  bank-flams  are  overdo  Weal  ; when 
the  sacred  boat  is  rowed  be  tween  the  sandy 
shores  from  east  to  west."  These  things, 
togetlier  with  the  mysterious  pee  fora  1 amu- 
lets ami  Milometers  in  limestone,  lapis  lazu- 
li, and  earneliam  tin?  rings,  necklaces  and 
gems,  ami  little  stibium  bottles.  sHr  t lie  im- 
agination to  some  purpose,  and  in  this  way 
at  least  affect  the  art  student  directly.  To 
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of  ihgViime ; and  here  he  gets  sum*1  i taught 

iiit.i  ihf  u.:iO  r:.;i  (jAm  »•].**-, U Of  ii!imH<i:»lla 

a m-.u'ni  vv.li tub  BuuafcHl  tig*  luvos- 

ti  gaunt.  fUndying  the  inruianire  wax  genii 
of  Amonti  ( lbtniiUHe),  with  heads  of  a monk- 
ey, u jackal,  a hawk,  and  the  camipre  jars 
with  heads . -«>T  eats  and  dogs,  which  con- 
tained embalmed  human  viscera,  he  con- 
nects them  with  the  work  of  1 lie  American 
moimd- builders,  ami  in  Iml  to  tv  fleet  on  the 
earliest  movements  of  hitman  craft  in  fuslH 
ioning  imago*.  Much  remains  to  he  added 
to  show  what  Egyptian  architect  tire  ami  or- 
nament were,  Imt;  the  collection  has  several 
line  pieces  of  sculpture  from  the  eighteenth 
ami  nineteenth  dynasties,  presented  by  the 
family  of  Mr,  John  Lowell,  founder  of  t he 
famous  Institute  hearing  his  name.  These 


colossal  head  of  a 
kin#  placed  on  a 

Iflhck  of  red  granite  supposed  to  he  a frag- 
ment of  a throne,  ami  parts  of  the  lid  of  a 
sarcophagus.  Some  of  the  throne  frag- 
ments have  portions  of  figures  cut  into  them. 
Over  t he  fart  her  door  is  u haw -relief  cast  of 
Sett  I.  at  tacking  a fortress  in  Palestine  (Se|i 
was  the  predecessor  of  Kiunesos  11.,  under 
w hom  Moses  was  in  ISgyjit ).  and  a colos- 
sal Mem  non,  from  tha  in  the  British  Muse- 
um, sits  before  the  door.  A papyrus  plant 
hloojuing  Meai  him  gives  life  to  the  whole 
collect ion.  There  an'  other  small  pieces  of 
sculpture  in  one  of  the  cases,  and  some  of 
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before  < Itf  isf — from  t be Wily  Ia.eiMfri.uc  jar* 
fashioned  Ivy  lihiifl  w i tliotii  even  the  potter"* 
wheel,  through  the  several  period*  of  inert 
line  decoration,  Assyrian  influence,  'Greek 
modelling,  anil  tigurcrpainf  tng»  and  finally 
the  epoch  of  moulds,  ami  of  decadence  in 
shape  anil  coloring. 

The  Second  Greek  Uoom  is  tilled  with  fine 
casts  from  statue*  of  the  golden  age  of  Greek 
Sculpt  ore — t hat  of  Phidias,  of  whom  Mr.  Ap- 
pleton, iu  a l>r»ef  jmblicat  tou  relating  to  the 
museum*  has  trenchantly  said,  lie  was  not 
only  a man,  hut  a school/*  The  perfect  eul- 
trviimtion  of  si  national  genius  is  seen  here 
to  the  best  advantage  by  contrast  with  the 
work  of  an  earlier  epoch  in  the  preceding 
room.  Archaic  stiffness  and  timidity  have 
disappeared  from  the  lines  of  drapers,  the 
figures  seem  to  breathe  a larger,  more  ex* 
hilarat ihg  atmosphere : and  in  the  frieze  of 
the  Parthenon,  hung  about  the  walls,  we 
find  th»'  horse  introduced  with  a mastery  and 
grace  which  placed  the  Greeks  at  thin  time 
so  tar  beyond  all  predecessors,  and  out  of 
tin-  mo  ll  of  after-emwers.  This  room  com 
tains  also  casts  from  the  statues  unearthed 
hy  the  German  government  at  Olympia. 
This,  with  the  Third  Greek  Know,  is  much 
used  by  students  for  drawing  and  painting 
from  these  best  of  model#.  The  last  apart- 
ment in  the  series  is  devoted  to  Roman  and 
Renaissance  casts,  some  of  w hu  b were  pur- 
chased with  the  Stunner  fund.  Among  tin* 
antique#  ate  to  he  seen  a Greek  vase  from 
the  Pisan  Oatnpo  Santo,  which  Nicholas  of 
Pisa  utilized  in  reviving  sculpture  in  Mir 
thirteenth  century.  Here  too  is  the  beau- 
tiful Bacchanalian  vase  from  the  Townie v 
Gallery,  mounted  upon  a small  four- sided 
altar  from  the  Augusteum  in  Dresden. 

The  staircase  leading  to  the  upper  story 
is  well  arranged  with  some  objects  to  cany 
along  the  attfiitum.  and  on  the  walls  abo\o 
are  hung  Wests  well-known  u King  Lear” 


tbc  lena  cot  ta  lAniy«s  of  n fifty.*  date  show 

Christian  emblems  creeping  its,  just  as  at 
one  time  before  Christ  Greek  and  Roman 
art  intluem  rd  the  Egyptian  slightly.  Rut. 
this  was  a mere  re  Hex  from  an  art  which  in 
itself  sprang  largely  from  the  Egyptian, 
Says  the  old  poet.  Nicholas  Mieholl,  apos- 
trophizing Egypt : 

*#  Wlmt  owt'H  the  past,  the  living  world  to  Uiee? 

All  ttmt  r»;ilnt‘ii,  »ubUim«  Imiimtmy." 

At  first,  looking  about  at  th>Be  mieotith  and 
sometimes  repulsive  emanations  of  the  Egyp- 
tian art  instinct,  it  seems  impossible  that 
they  should  have  any  thing  in  common  with 
the  gloriously  beautiful  works  of  Greek  tie- 
tile  and  sculptural  creation.  Rut  when  one 
passes  info  the  nyxt  room,  called  the  First 
Greek,  it  is  not  df&ieult  to  detect  the  affinity 
between  the  petrified  crudeness  of  Egypt 
and  the  first  Hellenic  strivings  toward  beau- 
ty. VY«  see  the  mingling  of  influences  iu 
the  sculpture*  from  Cyprus,  with  their  awk- 
ward smiling  faces,  recalling  those  of  the 
but  iu  the  east#  from  those 


Egyptian  images 
famous  statues  taken  out  of  the  pediments 
of  a temple  n't  ^Egina  we  note  n groat-  ad- 
vance, The  smiling  expression  is  re  lined, 
the  figures  arc  full  of  action  modified  hy  a 
healthy  artistic  restraint  \ and  Athene,  or 
Minerva,  who  with  the  Egyptians  always 
retained  the  form  of  an  owl,  is  here  a noble 
woman  exquisitely  proportioned.  This  room 
also  contains  an  interesting  collection  pur- 
chased from  General  tVsnoln,  smaller  Hutu 
that  in  New  York,  bur  exceedingly  interest- 
ing; and  t he  black  Chins!  ware,  which  not 
even  the  Gregorian  nor  the  British  museum 
nor  the  Louvre  possesses.  Only  two  Italian 
museums  have  it,  The  Cyprus  pottery,  this 
Chiusi  ware,  and  the  Gr;eeo~Italian  vases, 
chiefly  presen  ted  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Appleton,  rep- 
resent the  growth  of  ceramic  art  for  about 
nine  hundred  years  preceding  the  century 
You  LVM.~No.  &43.~5$ 
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.•mil  AUsion*s  “ Ih'lslmzKaFs  Feast/*  \viih  ! the!  ir;tll\ . to  rover  with  his  attention.  Mr. 
some  Oopleysy  a Le  Bran,  an  Ary  Si  li<*L  Marlin  JR Unait*r,^1io  aH  chaimiaa  «if  rbo  c\- 
(Vr,  ami  a ;nnmWr  of  others  In  f lib  tipper  ceut-iyo  commUtee  lias  done  a ^reat  <fe&l  to 
hall  itself  iN  a wry  useful  cnllwtion  of  \va-  help  the  nitistMiii/it  growth,  has  presented  a 
nowoiors.  w jireh  art*  eopie*  of  old  musters  eharuiing  selection  of  draw  mgs,  waler-eol- 
;md  tin*  English  painter*.  bequeathed  h\  nrs.  and  pastels  by  Francois  Mill**!,  wliieli 
Thomas  Dnwes  to  the  Atie-meum.  file  limit  heir  pluee  here;  ami  at  ■ present  Turner's 
eenfrai  space  is  oceu-  u Slave  - Ship”  (tnm 
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many  way**  a collodion  affording  opportuni- 
ties for  keen  enjoyment  and  profitable  study, 
though  it  is  not  within  our  present  scope  to 
describe  its  merits — somewhat  kaleidoscopic 
in  various  senses,  tor  changes  are  coustant- 
ly  gotngmi  through  the  withdrawal  of  loans. 
The  almost  total  absence  of  old  master*  is. 
of  course,  a serious  weakness;  but  this  may 
be  part  ially  remedied  hi  time 
On  the  left 


among  them  Copies  of  Holbein's  -portraits 
of  Henry  VI II.,  Kdwurd  VI.,  and  Cardinal 
Wolsey.  In  these  rich  and  appropriate 
surroundings  full  effeet  is  obtained  for  old 
•Mfhn  vtaTr  marriage  chests,  cabinets,  other 
Italian  furniture  and  carvings,  and  smite 
Italian  Kcnaissanee  bron/es,  derived  from 
the  Casfcltani  collect imt  and  other  sources. 
The  tit  t ings  W » i e presented  by  Mrs.  T.  R 
Lawrence,  who  had  a rare  collection  of-sir- 
utor  (destined  for  the  museum)  destroyed  in 
the  great  Ronton  lire  of  1*7^.  The  insur- 
ance money  was  applied  by  her  to  this  new 
purchase,  in  addition  to  some  magnificent 
altar  clot )ih  and  tdiurch  vestments  in  ruby, 
emeruhl,  and  scarlet  velvet  urabesqued  in 
gold  atvd  other  gorgeous  threads.  Some  of 
them  filing  here,  and  add  greatly  to  the 
splendid  soinhrencss  of  the  apartment, 
which  forms  a sort  of  rest ingyphtet*  amid 
the  crowding  claims  on  the  eye  and  brain  in 
other  sections.  Oddly  enough,  some  great 
at-rriw  bangings  dr  hunk  li»*r,  in  the  Loan 
Room  beyond  (which  is  the  largest  room 
yet  opem-d  in  i ho  building),  came near  shar- 
ing the  fate  of  tin*  lost  Lawrence  armor. 
They  were  stored  in  a warehouse  in  the 
centre  of  the  district  hunted  over  in  IH72, 
tutt  were  fortunately  brought  off  in  safety, 
while  the  more  durable  objects  of  metal 


entering,  it 

doorway  opens  info  t he  rppiirdttvbfed  (<»  the 
Dray  collection  of  engravings-— a priceless 
addition  t«»  the  museum*  treasure*  —depos- 
ited here  by  Harvard  University,  to  which 
it,  belongs.  The  cartoon  of  Fan l Ihdaror  he’s 
u Christ  the  Hope  and  Support  of  tip*  Af- 
flicted'’ is  also  displayed  here;  some  of 
Charles  Sumners  eitgraviiigs  hang  upon 
the  walls,  and  a few  specimens  of  Chinese 
engraving  have  been  added. 

Next  to  this  is  the  Lawrence  Room,  en- 
tirely lined  with  lit  tings  in  carved  oak, 
dating  from  the  sixteenth  century,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  used  in  ft  chapel.  It 
has  t wo  rows  of  panels,  a ceiling,  mouldings, 
cornice,  brackets,  and  pilasters,  with  CftrVpd 
figures,  and  six  bass-reliefs  from  the  parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Sou.  On  panels  in  this  elab- 
orate wood- work  are  nine  portrait*,  all  de- 
picting roy  al  personages  or  connect  ions,  and 
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sight  ; ami  so  I think  the  ray*  of  liner  light 
from  the  human  handiwork  which  those 
people,  had  hern  looking  at  will  never  quite 
leave  their  minds  nor  their  children1*. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  life 
is  imparted  to  the  instruction  afforded  by 
our  museum*  Very  early  in  the  growth  of 
their  plans  the  trustees  aimed  at  forming  a 
school  for  tin?  several  arts,  to  lie  held  in 
the  museum  building.  Scarcely  was  the 
new  edifice  formally  opened  when  Professor 
William  R.  Ware,  of  the  Technological  In- 
stitute— an  eager  friend  to  the  arts  on  ev- 
ery cceiisu m— called  a meeting  and  pushed 
to  completion  the  project,  which,  owing  to 
lack  of  fluids,  had  been  lie  Id  somewhat  in 
alMiyanee.  The  soli  no  I was  opened  in  the 
winter  of  lH/t5,  under  direction  of  a perma- 
nent commit  tee,  among  whom  were.  Messrs. 
John  Lafarge  and  William  limit*  To  this 
committee  the.  rooms  used  for  the  school  arc 
loaned  hy  the  museum  trustees,  who  also  al- 
low the  use  of  the  collections  to  the  students. 
It  was  at  first  i*x peered  that  the  artists  on 
the  committee  would  take  an  occasional  su- 
pervision of  the  School  in  addition  to  the 
work  of  the  regular  instructor,  Mr.  Orund- 
mauii,  of  Antwerp;  lmt  this  has  not  yet 
been  done.  Mr.  (irunduuum  and  hit*  assist- 
ant^ however,  are  amply  qualified  for  the 
work  they  are  doing,  and  accomplish  good 


results,  so  far  ns  may  he  with  pupils  who 
are  not  hound  to  attend  the  school  more 
than  three  months.  Each  pupil  must  come 
at  least  four  times  a week,  though  instruc- 
tion is  given  only  on  three  days.  He  or  she 
is  put  at  first  info  ;t  room  provided  with  a 
seductive  assortment  of  easts,  from  which 
one  is  chosen  at  pleasure  by  the  student, 
for  copying.  The  drawing  made  here  deter- 
mines the  novice**  place  in  the  classes,  so 
that  tliis  innocent  little  process  becomes  u 
sort  of  initiatory  torture — a very  necessary 
one,  however.  There  are  several  grade*,  of 
classes  in  drawing  and  painting  from,  the 
cast  and  from  life;  an  evening  class  for 
men  and  hoys  who  draw  from  the  nude;  a 
class  recently  organized  for  sketching  from 
draperies  of  various  kinds;  and  a sketching 
chib  among  the  students  for  acquiring  ra- 
pidity and  freedom  in  sketching  in  oils,  erAy- 
mis, of  water-colors.  They  sit  for  each  other 
in  costume,  ami  tlri*  exercise  h;i«  been  found 
a very  good  means  of  counteracting  the  for- 
nullity  and  want  of  independence  which  are 
apt  to  creep  into  a school.  Moderate  fees 
are  charged,  and  the  school  — which  was 
started  by  a guarantee  fund — is  now  a self- 
supporting  institution. 

Not  content  even  with  this  important 
school,  the  museum  management  have  adopt- 
ed a sort  of  free-trade  principle  in  building 
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They  also  learn  to  make  plaster  oasts  from 
tlioir  o\Vn  iiiOilols,  aiiti  later  in  Ike  course 
make  and  execute  original  designs.  Tito 
teacher  is  Mr.  John  Evans,  \vhoeAv\ed  some 
lino  colossal  heads  of  grout  orators  for  the 
Harvard  Memorial  in  Cambridge.  The 
latest  addition  to  the  schools  is  one  tor  art 
needle- wink,  which  was  started  by  a few 
ladies  ioteiVsted  in  developing  this  bran  eh. 
This  is  largely  patmnmd  by  amateurs.  bur 
is  intended  chiefly  tor  flee  pupils,  who  will 
he  able  through  the  know  ledge  gained  in  it 
to  obtain  profitable  employment,  If,  a*  Dr. 
Von  Pal ko  maintains  the  reform  of  house- 
hold art  should  begin  with  euibroidery.  the 
school  ought  to  accomplish  something  of 
great  value.  Several  Poston  artists  are  sup* 
plying  designs  for  the  pupils  gratuitously, 
mid  the  latter  are  also  to  be  taught  princi- 
ples for  use  in  producing  good  designs  of 
their  own. 

Nothing  has  been  said  here  almut  the 
Lowell  Institute  School,  because  that  has 


up  a complete  academy  of  the  arts  by  ad 
mitting  to  their  demesne  alt  parties  who 
wish  to  lb rhl  a subsidiary  Art  school.  I ir. 
R ini mer,  long  celebrated  in  Roston  for  his 
wonderful  method  of  teaching  anatomical 
drawing,  gives  his  blackboard  lecture*  m 
the  neighboring Technological  Institute  as  a 
part  of  the  general  scheme  of  study  encour- 
aged by  the  museum,  and  has  lately  added 
tv>  these  a course  of  anatomical  modelling  in 
clay  (the  germ  of  a school  of  sculpt  tire),  be- 
side* giving  lessons  in  pictorial  composition 
ami  design  which  are  of  the  utmost  value 
ni  devidophig  creative  power.  During  the 
past  winter.also,  a school  of  curving  (in  wood 
and  stone)  and  modelling,  for  women,  has 
been  opened  in  one  of  the  basement  room* 
of  the  m use  nut*  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Women's  Education  Association.  In  this, 
women  who.  for  the  most  part,  intend  to 
gain  a living  by  the  art,  labor  earnestly  for 
live  bouts  a day,  first  modelling  a form  in 
i lay.  then  cutting  it  in  wood  or  plaster 
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tnur^l!  _ 

t J * » <*t t *1  ut  iM.MMtMi  »»{,  tiiU  |*rn» 

t'ijtltV  ;,: ; ^ “■y. 


LIFK  r»F  MMm 


W fanV  tlitr  rtra  i(f>r  A^fbhc;! 

*>«•  Mf t ■ WHtt’  of  > 1 \ . At'  ijf  > 

Kta)  Uir . I»t»  o;  iic vt-  r . re « , . .V(  r Vf.5 

ev  }>h-  .Mi-.M.i  -r  mm , 

(.-•  .Ma  » ho  ri  I)>» 

, ; V 00»  U Vy  iM-tt;  ^if  »'»?'• 

f ‘j-aiitn-u...  ri.  >*<• 

MV'-fyil  *i\  a <r;j  fc<Kv  . 

Uu}v  mr>uly  h1:m  ” Hvi-h  !'**  ’■ 

v ^ hv.tr  ?l-  dv?  1 ' 

S^iuyrt  i L»fi:  uur<  bou;  ‘ 


A hi!  >}•*  ill  Mr.  ij* 

XVpjr  ya'hr  nii  tad^hi  | 

*o  VO  rii^ir  hi  lliti 

i iVitb  ■ 5ri>f  t»  iMMl/iUhiail  ♦•yrf 
f,onmh.>o)w  j.all  ,‘\\\put  « .imvn. 
Thin H \ 1 1 ! • * vVn  nujh  »«•  fonri.i  ; 
Bay  if  S’<m;r  pur^ir  not 

TTn»w  *}i<iir  yivtfk  ti 

NwUwg  . Unit? 

itht  jii^  i.uv  of  y 
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ALPINE  ROftKt*. 


SKETCHES  IN  TYROL. 


IT  i«  curious  in  oLserve  how  a gr'cut  rail- 
way throws  into  ftbsciirity  the  country 
through  which  itpttHSeek  It  plant* widely 
separated  centre.*  of  civilization  here  and 
thorn  along  »ts  muB\  but  practically  it  cuts 
otr  its  way-side  villages  from  intercourse 
with  the  world.  In  the  old  diligence  da  vs 
every  village  between  Jmiahnick  and  Bolzeii 
was  tanriiiar  with  fVeijucut  travel;  its  post- 
hmiue  was  enlivened  with  thrones  of  passen- 
gers, and  its  special  industry  or  luteresf  had 
a public  upon  which  to  thrive.  The  Bren- 
ner Railway  has  changed  all  this.  The 
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i i * >^r  .1  boy  ywisp  ii*  igiiimmi 'iM  thfi  v<  al 

i-Witfe  T>t  ‘W*J*W?r  iijW*L  f ‘ 

The  j0ih^'^fgthdii»'ai  v^h»rti  wtJ’jjtrtppcrt 

■Nr  hay  huff  cgSVrt * ftru  jur^f 

tiOW> 


muittvtVN,  or  I’nii  fmro  tlkr  uliHocvoi toil  Irnr 
of ;»  iTHhNJiy  rri»<T».  than  one  *iw»  *p£0$  T*tv* 
N'«;ij*j»ni  l>«m*  the i tSiiKjw  innon-tlrM-it  The 

way  got ,»■:  b^V 


forifit  ami  thi1*  *n)\s tawn*  "*  » 
t lit  Sjiirjl,  »ho  ^\i'urh<‘*v>  I lie'  UfTh«: 


igssi® 


4 tlf&xiiB  H flinch  tw  TVttOtv 


.iV?g  day*.  It.  Mill  rniii.uhMTf;^  a l»nin*  front, 

£4,y  AHIfli  tlwVM  VA,  {(.'%?}  AvitU  mill 

r>*„u<Vy  iV^  f hr  hinr.y  ft)**  tbr*m&»  whtyh 
itiVw/jiiiwI  ist'iuU  »>  Imt  mW  wftl  tmn^unti 
tV«;  f) inv  hfn#  i hi » Old"  pmt- 

In *u.*4f’  of  AtxnaH*r  will  ouinmu''  iiimUt  its 
nit!  inij!t*t«H  w»  oi«<  no*  su\  1 $$£&>  $ *»Uh- 
i.  os  \\i*ury  traw  l [ry  <!*♦:  liigh'-nmtl*  an*!  *1 
i*  i he  f^»rriii^ioH(t  Am*  tlm  Krtafef  tilth.  Hi* 
to/M.H!  to  t.iu*  tJohiMiti**  J huh  all  tliiw  i*  IH- 
ijt*  n<r  f»i»  art* at  jn.Innw*  ntoi  or  UM 

M llihlst  h>l  nriitrii  ovvr  |»h  *f,m»Z'- 

wncy,  ’ ; ,'j  • .'  ; • . • .>. 

H'oy  y>i m\  y ♦ ) i’  /tty  r*  m fle.rs  1 1 (i  w y v e j heu v« I 
of  YVoolhnn  It  ? II  rltt‘T  ulV<*  t>'»kt  M»;d.  if  »». 

•B.ti’  Cfjlfli i; tilo  .Tyrol  a i) Ing*; iunl^v  v 

nf.t‘j  fVi  nri^rtit  y ifyM* w*  Tru*£( i*i  !&,  Mte  fe mu*  i • 
/»if  fell  MhvbtinV  stftft 

y*^TVolk^i^H‘rO‘  f in?  “ 
•KihgtTT  ntul  That  at  the 


JtiM#,  f f<y  finttyfiiig  r?fiwt>* 

<Hg  jiiid 

! i t«*  t ityr.l  t l»r  ^ahu  ,#w\  »irM?roiUi?*-n 

nf  Alow  Tfi  amnyiotr  JMt- 

or- 

>c.'o|  mtj»  ii,.  diuvV vMftfc;:  i » re 

»>f  till.-  m)t  NYluin* 

g y lot  v rii uip^uL;  | l>r.  tui  \v  Ji  > | iv^t  a 1. 1 by 

top  ot  ;v  tlt'inl  try*-;  Mro  -tifvti>i;(,oi‘is  ',v|i<r- 

Hof<*r  HUil  his.  !i;inl>  n«»  u » oo(aW,»x<1  thh 

n?<  tilts  utitl  tbv 

tf;id  J tpP  to 

wiH.h  Miilun;,  Hu  Im  < *li  h'j>-  nil  ( hi-  (icr'Mc  iym- 
onl  ot  history,  lios  tttimk  n|»  i)i»  o 
ilJ.Aotl  *nlii  t lor  simpiv'.vc  v*^r H it ]*»>{,  aiUf 
liobU  all  Uirsr  no  Ks  anil  raviooa  »>*  pmiv 
tub!  tiray  flAtf.  kbt^VIt 

t-tie  gru»fiig  of  jiourji  and  irii«  v«f 

Iniw  k^-y  tyiy^  nmio  t#»  tb*  a^prehOTH?|oo  Uy 
prooc^HH  too  altnv  fur  the  railway]  not 
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TiSKjgS  lt»  hnVM'  ruth  it* 
yw»puiatb>n  nnmbtu1* 
r7  r¥,  • 1 ■••  ;>  h 

number  Un<  ur»t  itoti- 

■■  t ins  ] >coi d e- — » I *y >v r* 
known  and  altvaty* 

tf0f4*d  -kept  Up  ibmi  ifVtjHt-Jlt  iUin’KCOifTSf 

wirl*  flit*  world  iffni  curried  t**  it  th*ir 
abundant  Wares  asev  t fiu  roMgbeHt  of 
HiMiMlUtfi  ISM* I,  pftfbsr  Now  a oaf- 

riftgo  nmd  a marvel  of  flHjttwiU  and  *u#M- 
)>  mum  nmol  engiueet in.:  < •■•  •>••'<  u Um- 

*teep  valley  to  Wuidbrurk  : for  tm  U led  ?i|» 
from  Waidbnudc.  ihiy  Uftd  deepened  t«» 
tln*k:  and  fitutk  to  dark,  long;  h^fur^  \w 
i:  v capital  yUhrc^  ^ 
loeitiiy  Ht*ti  ghiwdml.ly 
■ GvddKfr  ttwli  t*  • 
swirling  ifw  way  between  uud  arotvftd  an- 
gular rocks,  anti  falling  in  ffeijmmt  ea,v 
fcttd*?s.  Tim  close- lying  bill-sides  are  steep 
ami  craggy.  Here  and  there,  w lu*re  a little 
clearing  lias  been  possible,  a thrifty  farm- 
house and  overflowing  barn  fling  to  tin* 
acclivity.  Every  where  oinc  thick  forest 
clothes  the  reeky  slopes,  ami  through  tliu* 
humming  val  ley  \ve  climb  higher  and  higher, 
past  the  little  village  of  St.  Peter,  past  occa- 
sional level  fields,  aud  through  still  higher 
and  higher  forests  of  pipe  aud  black  fir,  and 


hi.  CUUCU, 


street  a white  picket;  gate  opens  to  lei  t is 
into  the  Grodner  Tlf;d,  they  \v ill  still  have 
litifch  to  learn,  for Waidbruek  is  its  only  en- 
trance, and  though  one  of  the  smallest*  the 
G rod  net  is  one  of  the  most,  curious  and  most 
interesting  of  the  valleys  of  all  Tyrol. 

Physically,  it  is  a deep  score  in  the  steep 
side  of  the  mountain,  eighteen  miles  long, 
and  3G00  feet  higher  at  its  upper  than  at 
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their  domain.  usurped  their  homes,  and  ab- 
sorbed t In  i i nationality.  Hence  the  mi  veil 
rat'*}  a lid  the  mixed  speech* w bob  hold  their 
own  here  better  thau  in  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Engadiue,  and  elsewhere  where  the  tongue 


mm 


»>«>»TrvK  or  min»K  is  thk  g turns  Ka  tu.o 


of  the  troubadours  has  < ol«l  of  the  iuiiigliug 
of  Southern  and  Northern  blood,  as  t he  two 
laces  bent  themselves  together  id  mountain 
warfare.  Here,  to-day,  well  within  the  Aus- 
trian domain,  and  in  close  intercourse  with 
tin*  rorld  by  their  active,  traffic1,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  old  Rhieti-Ronmo  heathen 
hold  fo  their  old  Romance  language  with  tin* 
pride  of  birthright  possessors.  And  not  only 
here,  but  all  the  world  over,  wherever  a 
< ifoduer  has  settled,  though  he  may  never 
see  his  native  hills  again,  he  cherishes  his 
nut  in*1  speech,  and  makes  it  the  mother- 
tongue  of  Ids  children. 

It  is  a musical  tongue,  and  a mixed.  There 
must  have  been  soldiers  of  fortune  in  those 
days  as  in  ours,  for , Spanish  and  French  roots 
are  plenty  in  the  speech,  and  these  could 
have  come  to  this  distant  quarter  only  by 
the  chance  fortune  of  war.  Naturally  Ger- 
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man  won  Ik  have  crop  ft  into  it  by  convict* 
and  the  Italian  of  the  valleys  to  the  south 
has  also  made  its  mark.  But  these  influ- 
ences have  not  sufficed  to  change  its  fimda* 
mental  character,  any  more  than  neighbor- 
hood, religion;  and  community  have  modified 
the  fundamental  eharaeter  of  the  people 
tlienmelves  t the  Grdduer  is  Still  distinct 
among  Tyrolese,  ami  hinvaliev  is  still  unique. 

*‘A  Reaiden tn — evidently  a priest  with  a 
soul  above  his  heads  —has  recently  'published 
a considerable  treatise  (Grddcn,  dvr  Grddncr, 
u»tl  seine  Sprarhf)  which  might  serve  to  make 
the  u La  din. M as  the  people  call  it.  a written 
language.  The  contposire  character  is  ap- 
parent at  the  very  out  set. 

The  mi  morals  are:  fw/»,  doi , trti<  cat  hr, 
cinch,  /tics,  *0(1.  dtt.  mrif,  didst  ciut  (20),  vPnt 
<100).  Other  examples  are  ; Vrim  (1st),  se- 
cond (2d)\  scmpl  (single),  dopl  (double). 

Jd  soy  — l am.  Tn  jc« — thou  art.  0 ft hi 
jc — he  is.  Sons  my — we  are.  IV>  <**>7*  —you 
are.  lii  Site*  )c  - - they  are,  Jd.fdc  I was. 
Jo  soy  *t<U — I have  heem  Jti  fbf  stilt  ^ l hail 
been.  Jdsavt — 1 shall  he.  0 w>  met  dd  — he 
does  not  give  it  to  me,  LV  cal  di* —l  am 
told  (one  tells  me). 

Here  is  the  begmtdng  of  the  para  hi©  of 
the  Prodigal  Hon  : 

*i.  PloMKor  pfcnwoo. 

tJnj  pern  ovu  dot  ftonja.  ’I.  ptu  Somh  va  on}  ,i)I  da  **f 
ptre,  y dia : Pore ! dasomif  \A  port,  cl Ml.  me  tocea,  che  liO 
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With  the  attachment  to  their  home*  which 
is  id  uu\ac.t  eristic  of  ull  Tyrolese — tnul,  indeed, 
of  sill  mountaineers ---tin*  profit  of  their  traf- 
fic,saved  w if  ti  rare  economy,  gem  rally  servos 
to  increase  the  comfort  of  t heir  native  homes, 
ami  to  improve  the  condition  of  their  fami- 
lies. hi  tins  way,  ns  well  as 


developed  in  St.  Anna’s  face,  and  a real 
learners  interest  and  curiosity  were  awak- 
ened in  the  Ydrgur,  It  is  a rude  little  block, 
and  we  declined  to  have  it  ' finished  ;"  lmt 
it  is  full  of  expression.  Made  Without  mod- 
el or  drawing,  it  is  real,  honest  sculptor’s 


Since  the  road  has  been  open- 
ed, the  shipment  of  toys  in 
large  pack  ages  bus  been  car- 
ried on  directly  from  the  val- 
ley, which  U visited  by  buyers 
from  most  distant  lands.  We 
saw  huge  cases  marked  for 
Spain,  Sydney,  and  Brazil. 

Along  the  valley  road  and  on 
all  the  mountain  paths  we 
eonstantly  met  women  and 
children  and  old  men  with 
hack  baskets  filled  with  fresh- 
ly painted  toys,  all  bound  for  ^ r 

Herr  Burger**  great.  Noah’s  V 

at*k  of  a warehouse. 

It  indicates  what,  frugal  life 
in  Tyml  implies  when  we  find  3^H£ 
that  the  evidence  of  mark-  -99E 
ed  prosperity  in  the  Grodner  |ragHHgM 
Thai,  as  cool  rusted  w ith  small 
valley*  w here  agriculture  is  jjjgSHlS 

the  only  resource,  is  chiefly 
due  to  a potty  industry  which 
brings  a return  of  less  than 
one  dollar  per  week  for  each 
member  of  the  population. 

This  is  supplemented  by  the 
savings  of  the  wandering  ped- 
dlers, and  there  is  a certain 
amount  of  domestic  weaving 
which  ekes  out  the  income  of 
many  a family  ; hut  when  all 
is  reckoned,  we  shall  find  that 
the  art  of  money-saving  has  been  a larger 
factor  in  the  uecumul.af ion  of  Grodner 
wealth  and  comfort  tkati  the  art  of  money  - 
making. 

The  wood-earving  is  not  entirely  confuted 
to  t he  rude  toy-making  in  w hich  nearly  the 
whole  peasantry  employed.  There  are 
many  carvers  of  Madonnas  and  saints — some 
of  thorn  skillful  - w ho  find  their  market 
wherever  the  Oath  olio  Church  exists.  The 
chief  dealer  in  St.  Ulrich  has  some  examples 
of  artistic  work,  inferior,  however,  to  that 
of  Imishrnck.  We,  visited  a carver’s  shop 
whore  an  old  man  and  Ids  wife  were  luisy 
w ith  church  effigies,  large  and  small.  They 
were  extremely  deft  anil  clever  in  the  hand- 
ling of  their  many  tools,  and  in  the  precis- 
ion with  which  they  cut  to  the  exact  line 
where  the  desired  expression  lay  hidden. 
Wo  selected  an  mi  finished  group—-**  The  Edm 
cation  of  the  A’trgiij-,-^-}ii*il  sat  by  while  the 
grave  and  responsible  maternal  look  was 
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work.  The  trained  rye  of  these  people  secs 
the  statue  m the  unhewn  wood,  and  they 
know  limv  to  cut  away  the  chips  which 
conceal  if. 

During  our  wanderings  we  made  quite  n 
complete  collection  of  photographs  of  Tyr- 
olese costumes,  some  of  them  belonging  to 
this  valley.  The  habit  with  regard  to  dress 
varies  with  flic  locality.  Here  anti  in  the 
Ziltar  Thai  the  every-day  gear  is  not  espe- 
cially marked,  the  full  costume  being  re- 
served for  Sundays  and  for  festivals.  In 
other  v alleys,  at  Meruit  and  at  Ih  rchtesga- 
detnthe  ••  world's’* dress  is  hardly  worn  at  all 
by  the  peasants.  Every  where  the  climate 
seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
flowers  and  feathers  in  the  hatbands  of 
men  of  all  classes  and  of  all  nations.  It  is 
especially  pleasing  to  see  a staid,  smooth- 
shaven  ICuglishnniu,  who  at  home  would 
reprehend  the  wearing  of  any  thing  les* 
than  a Still’  hat,  unbend  his  rigid  Hues,  deck 
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|di:  Ty  f r li Mtt *«t- 

l liiy  VnTMlirrr  Vriltey  |t>t  many 
4 ; (IU& ':i M ' y&f<U  n» 

l*1  tilJtVt* 

l'u*iv,  lliits !.<*<!  :is  >r  i>  :»\  »i, 
HbU'tn'ifi'v'*  typifc  »:.»('  :thi}[ 
H huh  Visdj '% iff; 

t Inm*  ^hTr!  Hv»i*  i)*e 

u»  wiUjImM  my  I'M-tsoh/ii >n 
ami  nry  Nvhmj:>liL’ <• 

; -fern  tb»\  at  u tii  ii.»«  «u  JJ » 

nni.^R^  4 md*  *h*  *»»  im 
. TbfydWy  •*  H*i  ySm>»  r> 

I hv  C*  <*mm  0.  ifA*;  iiiVjhVrUfiHt 

PhhVX  Vylii  H*iui ;«:  U%; 
Hm?  m»«» i t<fm;  i>  j»Va>  , 

i*  la -vtVul  >t  h*w . iu>Kw  V*. 
.T:.m*\  i>  Hu* 

■ioH,Hirm>iih'  - -aii/Uhr  ^tit  r K 
! ■ 3 Ah 6 i*  * 

oj  ^{V-Il  (Vov*.  ot  HmriHor;  ami  a o>'.n*ymh- 

i i"Hs  Uim  iplraanwn,  Ej  njv  cum  iht 

aojiyid  tiiiiitiy  tii  Iviy^  HiU* ■'/*  »{Yie  tyifiimo 
vfMit;  X$fe«  b»-  \c*Hi AJ‘  T obimsb  v.u  .lnVj*r>,  n«f 
^UihVtTilrfi  jilik:  lffj.fr  )i;*j l t l?i* 

•*&WTO?  (rri  u rhM'MViijV  Tim  *v4l irrypHated 
npijdfe-asmii  ♦rmrtflil  >i|’  Tti>  liiv  iw,*>  U hm 

The 


' Mi  u'd  E^iu7>*VfV^  - it:  v;  £ <4*4  i 
t ilMKi  i»0.<*  WlitelL  tth  £t  bi-hfcrt,  1 li vtt  Awiio  t\  tit  »* * 
R4 %jp«  iinfl  ^«|iy  Hi  t Im* 

smiight'  fiiah  hy  hn  M*ff  h»>n  (mw*k,  li 

«i>i  pi  hfy  ^lati^  Tkal  ri*Yv  rtiUk  and 
( /iiv  1i>tU  a h V- 

| ! 1 •uivi>':'tuni  ami 

my  liv  rlu  nn  vii. rijn i 

tftlimi  «<!r%  ia»  ij*y  infyntay  H>'^  \*  jmr'  *un* 
ivPHhph  dv^r  boty  jaud  !\0M(n’iVu;»ii_  vfjnrn  1 
; • $1 1 df»j lit*  if h.^»\  mf»  tjdn , f h vrj«»  - 
•.ilfA'I  .tf'iofri.ri'  f;t  flu  Soismt  Alp  udi  firm;; 
h«  rmvekly  Rmk  |u  )»y?  S.  v.i. 

Ak  wr  iirnt  oin/n;<i  d):‘  (oiH ■ of  Hn*  \Yiuf< 
Pdriy  o mitVr^tl  zi ^ido-KWiifiFo  ^iiysy  ^n-oy* 
*«•:>  ;.»y(s:nvi»K‘i.i>  Sfcmvil  t<;  *t:l  at  M^V  yia 
iyijiv  uoiihf^  yyirh  wh.iytf  <v$  |if f/l  ^fhiAdaifdu- 
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hail  h it  the  high-road  to  cross  the  lrnmk  and 
take  the  brrdle-puth  which  leudti  obliquely 
ii |i  the  mountain-silk-.  Was  it  a strep  path  ? 
Ask  .tarn*  it  ii  was  steep.  i sec  her  nmv 
clutching  that  horn  with  her  bruiseil  knee, 
that  mane  with  her  weary  fin  gel's,  that  ap- 
parent summit  of  the  clunk  with  her  anx- 
ious eyes.  I am  guiltless  of  all  wish  for  re- 
venge; one  small  hy-goues  may  ho  by-goues; 
ohl  scores  soon  heal  in  my  Wonted  heart : 
but  if  there  had  hocii  reckonings  to  settle, 
how  that  long  ami  Weary  hill  would  have 
fed  my  heart  with  satisfaction!  At  last 
the  zigzag  course — each  zig  harder  than 
the  last  zag  — brought  ns  out  upon  a plain. 
ai»  inclined  plain,  beyond  whose  distant  rim 
projecting  tree-tops  told  of  level  ground. 
Onr  guide— •voluble,  in  Lad  in  but  halting 
in  German  — was  a more  spectator  of  nor 
woe.  The  only  comfort  he  could  suggest 
wm*  a cooling  spring  in  the  edge  of  the  Alp 
where  we  might  rest  ami  be  consoled.  In 


The  morning  after  onr  arrival  a Malwnrl 
black  horse-  -Moro  -built  after  the  model  of 
the  knights’  horses  in  the  days  of  iron  armor, 
stood  at  the  door,  his  broad  loins  eaparisoti- 
cd  with  that  noble  hog-skin.  I never  hes- 
itate to  put  up  a nimble  girl  who  float*  to 
the  saddle  with  a touch,  hut  I allowed  Moro 
to  be  brought  alongside  a carpenter’.*  bench, 
whence  my  sturdy  .lane  sat  down  upon 
him  with  ease  and  dignity.  The  stout;  back 
settled  to  an  iinnec»i*tomed  sway,  but  noth- 
ing broke,  and  \ve  marched  bravel\  out  on 
piir  vciuum-muiic  way.  Heing  moulded,  in- 
convenient doubts  began  to  arise  as  to  dis- 
mounting. One  w ho  rides  for  the  first  time 
in  t wenty  years  can  not  ride  all  day  without 
intermission.  Having  dismounted,  how  to 
mount  again  ? We  were  hound  for  a region 
where  carpenters’  benches  do  not.  prevail. 
The  question  annoyed  us — l say  A‘  os'*  from 
sympathy  —until  we  had  gone  quite  up  to  the 
neighboring  village  of  Santa  Kristina,  ami 
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especially  fund  of  clover  heads.  Offered  a 
ltuioUt.il  of  grass  containing  them,  it  is  not 
tlpiste  which  they  first  select.  Vet  sit  firm  is 
her  conviction  that  a tuft  of  red  clover  hi  os* 
shook  is  the  last  desire  of  the  horse's  palate 
that  1 can  calm  her  wildest  moods  by  indrtl* 
giug  her  in  this  pet  tirt ion.  How  she  would 
ever  have  made  the  long  and  really  trying 
descent  to  the  valley,  had  1 not  kept  her 
Morn  supplied  with  these  talisman,  if  tidbits, 
1 do  not.  know.  Thus  diverted,  she  eatne 
blandly  down,  and  l laid  her  Io  nised  form, 
sore  with  seven  hours'  riding,  on  the  best 
feather  bed  at  the  Tony,  happv  in  the  thought 
that  1 had  mitigated  to  a marked  degree 
her  unexpressed  chtdmgH  for  my  ill-judged 
exploit. 

The  next  expedition  I made  by  my  aid  f 
with  a guide.  Two  hours  of  slow  driving 
took  ns  tip  the  steep  road  through  Santa 
Kristina  and  Santa  Maria  to  Plan,  at  the 
very  head  of  the  valley,  where  at  a height 
of  over  live  thousand  feet  a rnrly ‘headed 
Rip  Van  Winkle  keeps  a pleasant -looking 
inn  and  a small  farm.  While  my  horse  was 
bring  fed  we  sat  on  the  balcony  together, 
and  chatted  about  his  possession*  and  his 
easy-going  life.  It  w aS  w ith  mil  glee  that 
he  lay  bade  fn  Ins  ehair  and  pointed  to  a 
tittle  army  of  women  and  girls,  gay  with  all 
the  cobp^  of  0 rod  tier-  clothing,  reaping  mer- 
rily in  his  small  grain  Held.  He  was  evi- 
dently in  tie-  early  stagt's  ot  inherited  pros- 
perity, and  life  was  all  “ huppy-godueky  ■’  fur 


him.  Hidden  away  in  this  obscure  corner 
of  the  w orld,  he  is  likely  to  be  his  own  most 
frequent  customer,  and  his  dimly  Gretcheii 
already  shrugs  her  shoulders  over  his  un- 
thrifty wnvs. 

My  destination,  the  Coll  di  Rondolla,  was 
ah  hour  and  a half  a win  — up  in  the  sky.  It 
is  a 41  Compromise**  ascent,  no  ascent  to  be 
made  in  the  saddle,  where  a guide  is  taken 
only  as  a run  Her  of  courtesy,  mi  easily  roach- 
cd  eminence  w 'Idyll  suffices  to  save  On*  repnv 
t at  ion  of  one  w ltir  visits  a mountain  region 
without  tempting  the  Fates  by  crag  scram* 
Iding.  H suiteil  my  own  ambition  precise- 
ly, and  I rmle  tip  the  sleep,  rough  bridle- 
path with  the  feeling  f li it t 1 was  performing 
alt  easy  and  pleasant  duty.  Much  of  the 
route  lies  over  the  broken  Alps,  bet  w een  the 
Lang  KoiVl  and  the  Mei*iiles—hero  dose 
neighbors  amt:  infinitely  grand — and  touch- 
es nearly  the  summit  of  the  Sella  Pus*, 
(.’lose  beside  the  pas*  rises  & deep  in  aim*  l on 
of  a hill,  grass- grown  to  its  summit,  and  so 
much  lower  than  the  great  peaks  about  it 
that  it  seems  only  recently  to  hove  attract- 
ed the  notice  of  travellers.  Its  last  decliv- 
ity is  too  steep  for  riding,  and  is  trying  to 
unburdened  legs.  I was  beginning  to  toll 
and  blow  when  the  guide  taught  me  quite 
a new  use  of  that  noble  animal  the  horse. 
Hitherto  I had  regarded  his  tail  as  a merely 
ornamental,  or  at  best  as  a lly-v  hipping, 
member.  I now.  for  the  first  time,  learned 
its  value  as  a tow-line.  Grasping  it  with 
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both  hands,  I found  it  an  etheimit  mifigutor 
of  my  labor,  ami  1 canto  fresh  and  happy  to 
the  top. 

The  sky  chair*  ami  I stood  literally 
ant  id  the  glories  of  the  upper  world,  'Tin1 
tiny  houses  of  OnmpideHo  imsf  hpl  in  the  sun- 
shine far  down  in  file  Fossa  Thai.  A little 
sf retell  of  dull  Alpine  grass  and  wom*  lay 
all  about ; and  hc\oud  this,  to  (In'  far  away 
horizon  on  every  -side,  w as  spread  out  a tur- 
moil and  wilderness  of  imuiutum  more  mag- 
nilieent  and  impressive  than  any  sight  that 
had  ever  greeted  my  eves  before.  Tim  vast 
grim  glacier  of  the  Marnwhitn  was  close  be- 
fore its,  the  conical  peak  of  TotYuia  shut  out 
the  Ampezzo  Valley,  and  the  giants  of  Tyr- 
ol, from  Vorarlberg  to  the*  Carinthian  her* 
tier,  from  tlie  Oder  Piuzgau  range  to  tlie 
V <•  net  uni  Alps,  stood  in  thick  array  on  every 
side.  With  a later  and  move  difiicnlt  expe- 
rience in  my  mind,  1 commend  tin*  foil  di 
Bondella  to  those  who  would  see  ibis  com- 
pany of  mountains  all  unshorn  of  theirgrand- 
cur,  their  majesty  measured  bv  the  stern 


scale  of  the  overtopping  Lang  Koh  l ami  the 
Titanic  peaks  of  the  Sella,  which  stand  out 
a ill il  half  mile  above  their  fringe  of  stunt- 
ed pines.  Its  easy  climb  was  the  best-re- 
warded excursion  that  i made  in  Tyrol. 

The  constant  down  hill  drive  to  Wahl- 
bruck  in  bj  oad  day  light  revealed  the  superb 
details  of  this  most  tdtarming  of  mountain 
roads,  which  pur  evening  ascent  had  hardly 
more  than  suggested,  It  is  as  f»icf  itrestjiie 
as  the  \Y  jssahiekon  and  as  grin  id  as  the 
White  Mountain  Flume,  and  every  w here 
noisy  with  the  rush  of  the  mad  Grddner 
lhich.  which  pours  its  loan  dug  Mood  through 
a channel  piled  with  huge  nicks.  Its  scen- 
ery is  unique  aiming  moiiiiBtfii  valleys,  as 
arc  its  people  among  the  secluded  romitiu- 
ibrioH  nt  the  far -a wn\  < <tiiiei>  rtf  the  world. 

We  had  regarded  the  Foster  1 hai  trto 
lightly.  One  is  disposed  t<>  consider  a val- 
ley where  a railway  has  heen  tmilt  as  ne- 
cessarily tame  ami  unioniuntic.  Even  ouv 
know  ledge  of  tlm  wild  route  of  thy  Brenner 
i load  had  not  chastened  us  of  this  heresy. 
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The  Punter  Thai  i s in  its  way  unsurpassed. 
Beginning  at  Franzensfeste, 2500  feet  aho\e 
the  sea,  it  climbs  on  to  a height  of  over  4000 
feet  at  theToblach  plain, ami  thence  descends 
to  *2250  feet  at  Licnz.  It  is  the  main  stem 
of  the  chief  system  of  valleys  in  Southeast- 
ern Tyrol ; the  entrance  to  the  Plunder  Thai, 
(iader  Thai,  Taiffers  Thai,  Antholzer  Thai,  ! 
Pragser  Thai,  Hollensteiner  Thai,  Sexen 
Thai,  Villgratten  Thai,  Isel  Thai,  Moll  Thai, 
Kaiser  Thai,  Virgen  Thai,  and  Tauren  Thai. 

“ Anti  these  vales  have  smaller  vales, 

Ami  these  have  vales  to  feed  'em.” 

These  are  the  main  arteries  of  a vast  net- 
work of  mountain  valleys  reaching  up  to 
the  region  of  the  scantiest  summer  grass, 
peopled  with  eager  fanners,  who  cling  to 
the  last  patch  of  ground,  no  matter  how 
high  or  how  steep,  which  promises  even 
the  most  meagre  means  of  subsistence. 

Whence  these  peoples  came  it  would  be 
hard  to  trace,  even  through  their  dialects, 
and  the  dialect  sometimes  changes  in  the 
same  valley.  Like  the  G rod nert halers,  they 
are  probably  the  descendants  of  the  mixed 
crowds  of  refugees  who  were  stranded  here 
when  the  Northern  armies  were  driven  back 
by  the  Romans.  Whatever  they  are  in 
origin,  they  have  become  genuine  Tyrolese, 
with  all  the  acquired  characteristics  of  a 
hardy  mountain  race.  They  have  yielded 
to  the  conditions  which  have  every  where 
moulded  the  natures  of  their  fellow-coun- 
trymen. Yet  the  inherent  germ  lias  not 
been  changed,  blood  and  tradition  still  as- 
sert their  force,  and  the  distinctions  which 
are  indicated  by  speech  and  by  costume 
have  their  root  in  fundamental  distinctions 
of  character.  It  adds  very  much  to  the  in- 
terest of  all  Tyrolean  travel,  which  looks 
beneath  the  mere  surface  show  of  scenery 
and  dress,  to  inquire  into  the  composite  in- 
fluences by  which  mankind  has  been  made 
what  it  is  in  these  valleys,  what  original 
traits  still  assert  their  vitality,  and  what 
force  “environment”  has  exerted  to  mould 
different  races  toward  a common  type. 

Physically  the  Punter  Thai  yields  nothing 
in  grandeur  or  in  interest  to  its  most  noted 
rivals.  It  is  quite  different- — different  from 
them  all — and  it  would  be  senseless  to  at- 
tempt a detailed  comparison  between  it  and 
them.  It  is  idyllic,  grand,  pastoral,  gorge- 
like, broad,  simple,  and  romantic  by  turns, 
but  even  in  its  simplest  phases  it  is  never 
without  thA  charm  of  the  finest  mountain 
surroundings.  Its  northern  side  valleys  run 
quite  up  into  the  heart  of  the  Grosser  Vene- 
diger  and  Gross  Glockner  range,  and  tap  its 
glaciers  for  their  brooks.  At  the  south  it 
skirts  along  the  outlying  spurs  of  the  Dol- 
omites, which  lift  their  mysterious  fronts 
far  over  its  bordering  hills,  and  shed  into 
its  bosom  the  uncanny  light  with  which 
they  reilcc t each  setting  sun. 


Beautiful  though  the  Poster  Thai  is  in  it- 
self, it  borrows  even  greater  beauty  from 
the  branches  which  it  sends  back  into  the 
mountains.  Every  point  is  full  of  interest. 
It  has  no  considerable  industry  save  its  ag- 
riculture, and  a few  quiet  small  towns  scat- 
tered here  and  there  suffice  for  its  com- 
merce. Yet  Amt  hors  Tyrol  Guide  devotes 
ninety-four  closely  printed  pages  to  little 
else  than  an  abbreviated  cataloguing  of 
what  it  has  to  otter  to  the  tourist.  A whole 
busy  summer  would  not  nearly  suffice  for 
the  exploration  of  most  enticing  attrac- 
tions, to  which  it  is  the  principal  entrance. 

It  served  in  our  case  as  the  road  to  the 
Ampezzo  Valley,  and  it  attracted  us  by  an- 
other object  of  pilgrimage,  interesting  in 
every  corner  of  the  world  where  the  English 
language  is  read. 

William  and  Mary  Howitt — the  most  mar- 
ried names  of  our  literature — have  long  set 
up  their  summer  tent  at  Dietenheiin,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Taufers  Thai.  Thither  we  went 
to  claim  one  ray  of  their  genial  sunshine 
before  their  declining  day  shall  have  set 
forever.  In  a fine  old  chateau,  from  which 
the  high-well-born  owners  have  tied,  and 
which  now  serves  the  modest  uses  of  a farm- 
house, they  have  taken  the  handsomer  apart- 
ments for  their  cool  and  quiet  retreat. 

Their  salon  might  be,  for  its  size,  the  Kit— 
tersaal  of  a castle,  but  it  is  filled  now  with 
flowers  and  fresh  air  and  smiling  light,  and 
with  the  simple  furniture  of  the  temporary 
home,  where  these  genial,  active,  and  happy 
octogenarians  speed  away  the  mellow  days 
of  summer  with  their  books  and  their  friends. 
One  gets  from  an  hour  passed  with  them  an 
insight  into  the  happy  possibilities  of  ripe 
old  age,  and  looks  forward  with  a fresh  in- 
terest to  the  time  when  one’s  own  long  down- 
hill of  life  shall  bring  good  and  sweet  re- 
ward for  the  work  of  the  busier  years.  We 
certainly  turned  away  from  their  door  for- 
ever happier  for  the  light  they  had  shed 
across  our  path. 

The  Tati  fen*  Thai — abroad  flat  plain  reach- 
ing back  to  the  foot  of  the  snow  mountains — 
had  just  now  been  the  scene  of  a geologic 
event  which  spread  wide  disaster  through 
its  community.  The  same  deluge  of  rain 
which  did  such  havoc  in  the  Ziller  Thai,  on 
the  opposite  slope  of  the  mountain,  so  satu- 
rated the  hanging  hank  of  one  of  the  nar- 
rower gorges  of  this  valley  that  its  added 
weight  tore  it  away  from  the  rock,  and  it 
fell  in  an  enormous  land-slide,  forming  a 
high  dam  across  the  chasm.  The  waters 
rose  behind  the  barrier  and  accumulated  in 
a vast  lake,  burying  deeply  the  farms  and 
houses  of  the  people.  Rising  to  the  brink 
of  the  dam,  it  poured  over  the  soft  and  un- 
stable deposit.  It  was  like  “ the  beginning 
of  anger.”  The  soft  earth  melted  away,  and 
the  whole  accumulated  flood  came  pouring 
down  into  the  plain,  dealing  destruction  on 
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every  hand,  ytf  ashing  away  field  and  forest, 
sweeping  loug-extaldiidied  houses  from  t Ho 
face  of  the  earth,  covering  miles  of  culti- 
vated la  ml  with  flu*  barrel)  wash  of  t h v 
hills,  and  tilling  the  valley  with  desolation. 
Unlike  the  peopfo  of  the  ZilJcr  Thai,  these 
peasants  had  little  areuiiifilaled  wealth,  and 
their  misfortune  is  absolute/ 

It  will  take  generation*  of 

toil  ami  frugality  to  repair  Hfl|B[ 

the  damage  of  this  swift  ea-  BB 

lamil.v, 

European  communities 
have  one  great  advantage  |B|B 
of  w hich  vve  are  deprived,  in  HI 
the  find  that  they  had  been 
Ionic  established  before  the  Kg 
advent  of  tin1  railway,  and 
had  provided  1 1nunstd  ves 
with  g»*od  and  permanent 
carriage  roads.  There  runs 
through  the  Poster  Thai,  all  B 
the  way  from  Frao/ensfeste 
to  Lien/.,  si  smooth,  hard, 
macadamized  road,  over  BB| 

which  the  post  service  used  gffrepjffj 

to  he  performed,  ami  w hich,  B 

now  that  through  travel  ami  BB 

transportation  have  taken 
to  i lie  rail,  remains  us  a last 
connect  inn  link  hern  een  t he  ; 
thrifty  villages  with  which  B 
it  is  lined.  It  is  a most. 

(•harming  tourist’s  drive-  . 

wax , anti  its  many  old  post-  B 
in inns  are  still  ready  with 
their  comfortable  cheer.  B 

Miihlbaeh,  Unimak.  Nrnn- 
dorf.  Tohhich,  Inmcheu,  ami 
Lieu/,  and  the  many  minor 
villages,  offer  cat'll  its  own  B 
attract  ions,  and  each  is  snr- 

■ < -:i  :>  I ■ •> r i *•  ;•> -t  » t i i ;i i 0 : . . ; 

points  of  interest. 

With  two  good  horses  and 
a travelling  carriage  for  the 
main  journey,  ami  saddles  for  solo  excuv* 
sions,  a congenial  couple  might  find  in  this 
vale  of  beauty  the  means  for  parsing  t-he 
pleasant  months  of  tin*  year  in  most  serene 
and  satisfying  enjoyment.  The  notable 
wonders  of  the  country  are  available  fn 
the  mure  rapid  tourist  ; but  time,  the  ehfo.fr 
eat  element  of  a reivl  apftfviviution  of  sorb 
characteristic  scenery  and  of  such  a char- 
acteristic population,  can  he  secured  only 
by  the  compulsory  slowness  of  driving  or 
walking.  Travellers  by  rail  are  never  ab- 
sorbed by  the.  country  through  which  they 
puxs.  Speed  carries  one  unheeding  Oxer  the 
Surface  oi  all  local  life,  and  scenes  change 
too  avvtiVly  for  u**  to  get  the  local  iluyor. 
The  best  of  all  is  to  walk,  to  halt,  and  chat 
nt  the  floors  of  peasants'  bouses,  to  dnxvdlc 
n way  the  hours  nt  wav-side  (Lrslhiinwer,  and 
to  burrow  slowly  into  the  tranquil  spirit  of 


the  people.  Hot  Jane  is  averse  to  walking, 
nod  I am  glad  to  compromise,  with  tin*  Ein- 
spanner.  I get  the  compensation  that  we 
need  m>t  halt  for  every  baby  of  f libs':  proHtU* 
land,  nor  pull  clover  beads  for  even  sage 
donkey  that  we  meet. 

It  is  not  every  valley  that  ends  as  charm- 


ingly as  does  the  Poster  Thai,  w hich  spreads 
out  into  a broad  and  fertile  plant  at  Lienz 
- -a  mooutain-einhnxveml  Arcadia,  quite  at 
the  far  end  of  the  active  world — through 
which- ft  railway  pusses,  it  is  true,  but  where 
even  the  current  of  tourists  is  unknown. 

Few  valleys,  too,  end  at  the  gates  of  such 
magnificence,  for  at  Lieu/  is  the  entrance  to 
the  wild  pass  of  HcUigenblut,  where  a ver- 
itable vjal  of  the  blood  of  the  ('nn  ilixiou 
works  its  miracles  at  the  high  altar,  and 
w hence  starts  t he  nigged  climb  to  the  Franz 
Joseph  Kobe,  and  that  greatest  of  alt  Tyrol 
pcaksr  the  t .rosA  Uldckuer.  w hich  dominate* 
tin?  whole  land. 

Where  else  than  at  Tolbaeh  can  one  step 
out  from  the  door  of  a good  modern  hotel 
and  stroll  into  such  a deep  slit  in  the  mono!* 
ain^hfo  ns  that  which  opens  t he  w ay  to  t he 
very  heart  of  the  Amperizo  Dolomites! 
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drama  t ie  anti  <m?I|f«tra!  cmnpitKitintis.  This 
inthicuee  of  flit*  piano  is  n of  routined  f « » 
them,  but  extends  to  all  clause*;  and  while 
considerable  tow  tin  havt*  often  no  orchestra, 
families  pusses*  the  best  possible  wnbMitutey 
timidity  them  familiar  wi'fli  the  finest  com* 
posit  ioun.  Tin*  study  of  such  compositions, 
ami  t he  application  necessary  for  their  putt- 
er execution,  ina y he  and  ought  to  he  math- 
tile  menu*  of  greatly  improving  the  general 
education,  habit*,  and  tauten  of  piano  sin- 
don?*,  and  limn  exerting  an  elevating  iidlu- 
eiiee  in  addition  to  that  refined  amt  elegant 
pleasure  whirl*  it  direct  ly  dispeii***/* 

This  just,  tribute  to  the  piano  may  he 
set  against  t jio  toft,  it  re  jiiiticted  by  won  1 less 
thrumming  upon  it  hy  girls  w hose  parents 
have  selected  it  as  what  they  shall  ‘‘take," 
m obedience  to  that  dictum  of  fashion  that 
no  female  child  must  reach  the  age  of  mat- 
rimony w if  hoot  possessing  an  **  accomplish- 
incut”  wherewith  to  exhibit  to  tie*  casual 
visitor.  Accomplished  executants  are  tew  : 
those  who  play  “a  little,”  hot  have  expres- 
sion and  touch,  are  fewer ; while  the  thrum- 
uiers  are.  a host/  The  itHtinl  course  is  mi- 
ni Him:  practice  at  board tiig-seliool  or  at 
borne  utilil  marriage ; then  housekeeping 
closes  the  piano  lid.  Judged  hy  any  arrist- 
ic  standard,  or  hy  the  hard  rule  of  worldly 
sense,  thi*  waste  in  all  this  is  enormous  ; yet 


with  respect  to  the  character  of  its  anm  se- 
men!*. Formerly  nearly  all  such  amuse- 
incuts  were  away  from  home  and  in  public; 
now,  with  the  more  educated  portion  of  soci- 
ety, the  greatest  par!  is  at  home  and  within 
the  family  circle,  music  on  the  piano  consti- 
tuting the  greatest  portion  of  it.  In  the 
most  fashionable  circles  of  cities  private 
concerts  increase  year  by  year,  ami  in  the  in 
the  piano  is  the  principal  feature.  Many  a 
man  engaged  in  commercial  ami  Other  act 
ivc  pursuits  timls  the  chief  charm  of  his 
«lra wing- room  in  the  intellectual  civjox  meat 
afforded  hy  the  piano.  In  many  parts  of 
Kurope  this  hist  rumen t is  the  greatest  sol- 
ace of  the  studious  and  the  solitary.  Kven 
steam  and  sailing  \ essels  for  passenger's  on 
long  voyages  are  now  obliged,  hy  the  Hxe»l 
habits  nf  society, to  he.  furnished  with  piano- 
fortes, tints  transferring  to  the  ocean  itself 
.something  of  the  character  of  home  enjoy- 
ments. IK  the  use  id'  the  piano  many  who 
never  visit  the  opera  or  the  concerts  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  choicest 
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harpsichord  by  Hans  Ruckers — 
claimed  to  have  been  Handers, 
although  the  claim  is  contested 
— is  preserved  in  London.  It  is 
six  feet  eight  inches  long,  throe 
feet  high,  nud  three  wide,  with 
two  manuals  of  about  tive  oc- 
taves each  ; the  case  in  deal, 
black  and  japanned ; tbe  sound- 
ing-board is  ornamented,  and  the 
lid  bears  inscriptions  in  Latin  on 
the  underside.  An  old  virginal, 
remarkable  not  only  for  its  un- 
paralleled gorgeousness,  but  for 
its  shape,  was  mentioned  in  1805 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  as 
having  just  been  disposed  of  at 
public  sale.  Its  shape  indicates 
that  it  was  placed  on  a table 
when  used,  or  that  it  could  have 
been  held  in  the  lap.  The  de- 
scription of  it  says : “ The  case 
is  of  cedar,  covered  with  crimson  Genoa 
velvet,  upon  which  are  three  locks,  finely 
engraved;  the  inside  of  the  case  is  lined 
with  strong  yellow  Tabby  silk;  the  front 
is  covered  entirely  with  gold,  having  a 
border  around  the  inside  two  and  a half 
inches  broad.  It  is  tive  feet  long,  sixteeu 
inches  wide,  and  seven  inches  deep,  and  is 
so  lightly  and  delicately  formed  that  the 
weight  does  not  exceed  twenty-four  pounds. 
There  are  fifty  keys,  thirty  of  ebony  tipped 
with  gold,  and  the  remaining  twenty  are  in- 
laid with  silver,  ivory,  and  many  kiuds  of 
rare  woods,  each  key  consisting  of  about 
250  pieces.  On  one  end  are  the  royal  arms, 
richly  emblazoned,  and  on  the  other  is  a 
symbolic  and  highly  finished  painting  of  a 
crowned  dove  with  a sceptre  in  its  claw, 
the  painting  being  done  upon  a gold  ground 
with  carmine,  lake,  and  ultramarine.” 

The  essential  features  of  the  piano  are 
only  three:  the  percussion  action,  the  iron 
frame,  and  the  overstrung  bass.  Many  mi- 
nor improvements,  such  as  double  and  treble 
stringing,  have  been  added,  by  which  the 
power  and  quality  of  tone,  as  well  as  dura- 
bility, have  been  wonderfully  increased ; 
but  all  these  were  dependent  upon  the  first, 
aud  when  the  hammer  action  was  once  de- 
vised, the  piano  became  an  accomplished 
fact.  Simple  as  that  discovery  seems,  man- 
kind waited  nearly  two  thousand  years  for 
it,  and  the  last  centuries  of  this  delay  illus- 
trate how  strangely  invention  ofteft  works 
near  and  all  around  a very  simple  improve- 
ment without  reaching  it.  The  original  pi- 
ano was  the  dulcimer,  which  was  played  with 
the  plectra;  but  as  the  whole  hand  could 
wield  only  one  plectrum,  the  key-board  was 
devised  to  utilize  the  fingers  and  move  the 
plectra  faster.  Thus  came  the  clavichord, 
with  brass  “ tangents”  striking  the  strings 
as  already  described;  then  the  virginal  or 
spinet,  expanding  into  the  harpsichord, 


which  went  away  from  the  correct  idea, 
and  used  the  crow  quill  to  half  strike,  half 
rub  the  string;  then  the  harpsichord-mak- 
ers, with  what  seems  inexplicable  blinduess, 
went  on  improving  the  mechanism  during 
more  than  a century  without  catching  the 
idea  of  the  hammer.  It  is  not  the  steel 
string  which  made  the  piano,  for  steel,  brass, 
ami  catgut,  separately  and  together,  had  al- 
ready been  used  in  the  harpsichord. 

There  have  been  three  prominent  claim- 
ants of  the  honor  of  inventing  the  hammer — 
a Frenchman,  a German,  and  an  Italian. 
Cristofoli,  the  latter,  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  the  inventor,  at  Padua, 
in  1710.  But  if  Italy  invented  the  piano, 
she  did  nothing  to  develop  it.  Dr.  Burney, 
in  1770,  sixty  years  afterward,  testified  that 
the  key-board  instruments  of*  Italy  were 
much  inferior  to  those  of  Northern  Europe. 
Said  he : “ They  have  generally  little  octave 
spinets  to  accompany  singing  in  private 
houses,  sometimes  in  a triangular  form,  but 
more  frequently  in  the  shape  of  an  old  vir- 
ginal, of  which  the  keys  are  so  noisy  and  the 
tone  so  feeble  that  more  wood  is  heard  than 
wire.  1 found  three  English  harpsichords 
in  the  three  principal  cities  of  Italy,  which 
are  regarded  by  the  Italians  as  so  many 
phenomena.” 

The  name  first  given  the  new  instrument 
was  the  hammer-harpsichord;  next, its  pow- 
er of  giving  both  a loud  and  a soft  note  pro- 
cured it  the  name  of  forte-piano — i.  c.,  loud- 
soft;  this  next  changed  to  piano-forte.  In 
1762  Mozart  played  upon  the  piano,  at  the 
age  of  six,  and  his  letters  in  1777  record  his 
great  delight  in  the  pianos  of  8tein,  a mak- 
er of  that  day.  In  1767  the  piano  seems  to 
have  been  introduced  to  the  public  in  Eng- 
land, for  a play-bill  of  The  Beggar s'  Opera 
at  the  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  May  16,  an- 
nounced that  “at  the  end  of  Act  I.  Miss 
Briekler  will  sing  a favorite  song  from  Jn- 
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ompnmed  by  MivDrhdin  oij  a new  j t he  wooden  fra  me -work,  with  t lie  utmost 
cut  called  t lit*  piano-forte.”  '‘The  trussing  which  could  he  ^i\^u  t<»  it,  i^came 
l his  kind  of  instrument,’'  said  Thai-  ton  weak  to  hear  the  strain  of  increased 
led  to  its  peculiar  capabilities  being  tension.  To  remedy  this  trouble  the  •‘full 
hiy  studied  and  appreciated,  and  iron  frame”  was  devised,  which,  combined 
tiposers  repaid  their  obligation  to  with  wood,  now  sustains  the  aggregate  pull 
trument  hy  writing  tor  it  many  of  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  tons,  wild  the  uovcr- 
>t  productions  of  music,  and  by  prac-  strung  bass’’  permitted  making  the  w hole 
he  execution  of  these  productions  to  instrument  larger  am!  heavier.  If  the  iron 
t extent  as  to  he  aide  to  bring  them  frame  did  not  originate  here  tor  priority 


with  a sound  at  the  end  of  it,” 
the  early  piano  was  hot  much 
better.  Tile  one  on  which 
Glutrk  composed  his  JnnhUi,  i 

which  was  probably  in*  good 
as  au\  of  tin*  great  composers  * . . ...^ 
of  the  last  century  ever  saw,  - 

was  made  in  1?7*T  ll  was  ex- 
luhitcd  as  a suggestive  curi- 
osity in  the  London  Expose- 
t ion  of  ld‘02,  and  was  I Inis 
described : “It  w as  four  feet 
and  a half  in  length  and  two 
feet  iii  width,  with  a small 
square  sounding-board  at  the 
end  : the  w ires  were  little 
more  than  threads,  and  the 
hammers  consisted  of  a few 
piles  of  leather  over  tile 
head  of  a horizontal  jack  working  on  a 
bridge.” 

In  his  early  life  an  important,  part  of 
Joint  Jacob  As  tor’s  business  was  the  impor- 
tation of  London  pianos  to  New  York.  lit 
1HO0,  Thomas  .letfersoii.  in  writing  to  bis 
daughter  Martha,  mentioned  that  a Phila- 
delphian had  in  vented  ‘Turn  of  the  prettiest 
improvements  in  the  forte -pi  a nos  I have 
ever  seen  and  he  bought  one  for  his  Moll- 
tieello  house.  It  was  an  upright,  and  Mr. 
Jelicrson  said  that  “he  contrives  to  give 
his  strings  the  same  length  ns  in  the  grand 
forte-piano,  and  fixes  hi*  three  unisons  to 
the  same  screw,  which  screw  is  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  strings,  and  therefore  never 
yields;  it  scarcely  gets  out  of  tune  at  all. 
and  then  for  the  most  part  the  three  uni- 
sons  are  tuned  at  one*'/’ 

Tim  special  defects  of  the  first  pianos 
were  the  imperfect  “action1’  and  the  feeble- 
ness and  tinny  qualify  of  the  tone.  The 
former  has  been  remedied  by  gradually  in- 
creasing the  size  and  weight,  as  well  as  the 
finish,  of  the  moving  parts.  The  slender 
little  wile*  were  made  thicker*  and  fitfully 
doubled  and  trebled,  and  tjnv  lowest  ones 
wrapped  with  a layer  of  wire  to  get  in- 
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then  a powerful  press  forces  the  edges  of  the 
felt  strip  against  the  wood,  and  glues  them 
lost;  then  the  finished  strip  is  sawn  across 
into  hammer  heads.  As  the  hammers  di- 
minish in  size  and  in  the  thickness  of  cov- 
ering from  the  left  to  the  right  of  the  key- 
board, of  course  one  strip  makes  only  dupli- 
cates of  one  hammer  head.  Dampers  are 
made  in  a similar  way ; and,  all  through,  the 
American  rule  of  manufacturing  is  followed, 
to  wit,  to  make  large  quantities  of  each  par- 
ticular part  as  exactly  alike  as  possible,  and 
t hen  complete  the  work  of  putting  the  parts 
together. 

Originally  the  joint  of  the  hammer  was  a 
mere  strip  of  leather;  but  this  would  not 
answer,  for  the  key  must  work  not  only 
noiselessly,  but  always  the  same,  as  rapidly 
as  the  linger  can  move  without  missing  a 
stroke,  and  must  respond  with  delicacy  to 
both  the  force  and  the  manner  of  the  lin- 
ger stroke.  So  each  hammer  has  its  own 
joint  of  wire,  with  a set  screw  to  pinch 
the  joint  to  the  proper  tightness;  every 
joint  in  hammer  and  damper,  every  pin  on 
which  the  keys  work,  and  nearly  every 
place  wlieie  one  thing  rubs  another,  is 
“ bushed/’  or  covered  with  felting  or  leath- 
er; then  the  working  parts  are  all  “oiled” 
with  that  wouderful  substance,  plumbago, 
which  is  extraordinarily  smooth,  but  dry, 
and  never  clogs. 

The  sounding-board  is  thin, clear  spruce, 
seasoned  to  the  extreme  of  dryness.  The 
piano  must  endure  the  American  climate, 
which  unceasingly  iluctuates  in  moisture 
and  temperature,  the  latter  sometimes  chan- 
ging live  to  thirty  degrees  within  twenty- 
four  hours  ; it  must  also  endure  the  furnace 
and  the  stove;  not  only  must  it  neither 
warp  nor  crack,  but  it  must  not  “give,”  or 
it  is  worthless.  The  steel  wire  has  to 
stretch  a little  in  order  to  sound.  Tie  a 
loug  piece  of  string  fast,  pull  on  the  other 
end,  and  snap  it  with  the  finger-nail;  thus 
you  will  see  how  a string  vibrates,  and  that 
every  time  it  passes  to  one  side  of  a straight 
line  it  elongates  a trifle,  but  is  immediately 
pulled  back  by  its  own  elasticity.  If  the 
piano  wire  were  rigid,  only  a dull  thud 
could  he  produced  by  striking  it,  but  as  it 
stretches  a little  when  it  vibrates,  it  also 
gradually  “runs  down”  in  pitch  by  this 
stretching,  whether  used  or  not.  The  low- 
er strings,  being  strained  loosest,  stand  lon- 
gest; the  middle  ones,  being  most,  used — 
that  is,  stretched  the  most  by  being  made 
to  vibrate — yield  their  pitch  the  soonest. 
To  stand  in  time,  therefore,  means  that  the 
slipping  of  the  tuning  pegs,  the  stretching 
of  the  wires, and  the  yielding  of  the  frame- 
work, all  combined — whether  the  air,  which 
alternately  slackens  and  tightens  the  strings 
a little  as  it  grows  warm  or  cold,  he  one 
way  or  another —shall  not  let  any  one  of 
the  hundred  and  sixty  wires  make  even  five 
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fewer  vibrations  per  second  than  it  ought. 
Of  course  this  result,  during  even  a few 
months’  time,  can  be  attained  only  approx- 
imately, but  the  statement  shows  what 
an  exacting  task  of  nicety  and  strength 
piano-making  is.  Hence  all  wood  must  be 
thoroughly  seasoned,  first  for  several  years 
in  the  open  air,  and  fiually  by  artificial 
heat.  Under  the  sounding-board  is  the 
“ bottom,”  a solid  mass  of  timber,  and 
around  the  whole  is  the  case.  All  this 
wood  may  be  said  to  lie  not  only  solid,  but 
solidified,  for  gluing,  well  done,  surpasses  the 
natural  adhesion  of  the  grain  in  solidity 
and  tenacity.  Every  piece  of  wood  is  saw- 
ed with  a view'  to  strength  iu  the  place 
where  it  is  to  go,  and  the  case  is  “ built  up” 
of  successive  layers  or  veneers,  the  word 
“veneer,”  in  the  piano-makers’  vocabulary, 
including  any  wood  not  thicker  than  about 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch.  The  subject 
of  warping  has  been  thoroughly  studied: 
why  wood  warps,  how'  and  for  how'  long 
each  kind  warps,  and  how  one  warp  may  be 
made  to  neutralize  another  warp;  conse- 
quently the  several  layers — with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  grain  so  disposed  that  although 
each  layer  may  warp,  the  result  of  all  the 
warping  shall  be  no  warp  at  all — are  hot- 
glued  together  under  heavy  pressure.  No 
piece  of  wood  is  put  in  its  place  at  random, 
but  the  kinds  are  selected  and  disposed, 
and  their  graiu  laid  iu  the  precise  direc- 
tion which  experience  has  proved  to  be  the 
best. 

The  product  of  a large  factory  employ- 
ing, say,  five  hundred  men,  and  every  ad- 
vantage of  steam  power  and  machinery, 
may  be  about  fifty  or  sixty  instruments  a 
week.  A single  one  could  be  made  alone  iu 
about  four  mouths,  which  is  about  the  time 
of  the  regular  course.  The  polishing  alone 
occupies  nearly  that  time,  and  iu  a large 
factory  five  hundred  or  more  cases  are  con- 
stantly under  that  process.  The  first  coats 
of  varnish,  laid  on  the  sand-papered  wood, 
are  taken  off  again  with  scrapers  ami  sand- 
paper, leaving  only  what  has  sunk  into  the 
wood;  then  come  many  successive  coats  of 
varnish,  at  considerable  intervals;  and  last- 
ly, polishing  by  the  hand. 

For  materials  used  the  whole  earth  is  ran- 
sacked, as  will  be  understood  from  the  fol- 
lowing English  list,  although  some  of  the 
materials  differ  from  those  employed  in  this 
country : 

Wherv  uv<t. 

Oak,  from  Hijra Framing,  various  parts. 

Peal,  from  Norway Wood-bracing,  etc. 

Kir,  Ironi  Switzerland  Sounding-board. 

Pine,  from  America Parts  of  framing. 

Mahogany,  from  Honduras. Taws  and  anion. 

B«*<*ch,  from  Kngland ....  . W rest-plank,  etc. 

Birch,  from  Canada Belly-rail  in  framing. 

Beet-wood,  from  Brazil  ...Tongues  in  beam. 

Kedar,  from  America Hammer  shanks. 

Lime,  from  Kngland K«*ys. 

Pear  Damper  heads. 

Sycamore Hopi>ere  and  veneers. 
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W ood*.  Where  used. 

Spanish  mahogany,  from') 

Cuba 

Row-wood,  from  Rio 

Ihtln-wood,  (ram  E.«t  J'«-  l Decorative. 

White  holly,  from  England. 

Zobra-wood,  from  Brazil . . . 

Other  fancy  woods J 

Woolen  Fabric*. 

Baize Cushions,  dampers,  etc. 

Cloths Action,  etc. 

Felt Hammer  covering. 

Leather. 

Buffalo  and  saddle Hammers. 

Basil,  calf,  doeskin,  seal,)  A H 

sheep,  morocco / ACl,on- 

Sole Rings  for  pedal  wires. 

Metals. 

Iron, steel, brns*, gun-metal.  | Bracing, screw*., fpringr, 

Steel  wire Strums. 

Steel  spun  wire Wrapped  strings. 

Covered  copper  wire Lowest  strings. 

Various. 

Ivory While  keys. 

Plumbago Lubrication. 

Glue Wood-work  throughout. 

Beeswax,  emery,  sand-paper, ) 

French  polish,  oil,  spirits,  > Cleaning  and  polishing, 
etc ) 

In  the  sale  of  pianos  there  are  fierce  com- 
petition, large  expenses,  and  a great  deal  of 
hurnbng.  Awards  are  no  test,  although  they 
may  attract  customers;  and  it  would  be  a 
daring  act  to  attempt  deciding  which  one 
of  half  a dozen  makers  did  receive  “9 6 out 
of  a possible  100”  at  the  Centennial.  On 
the  faith  of  testimony,  all  had  it,  all  have 
received  the  first  prizes,  and  all  have  the 
indorsement  of  the  most  eminent  musicians. 
The  truth  is  that  although  there  are  prefer- 
ences and  room  for  preferences,  the  pianos 
of  the  half  dozen  best  makers  are  of  such 
uniform  and  substantial  excellence  that 
whoever  buys  one,  with  or  without  seeing 
it,  is  certain  to  make  no  mistake.  Beyond 
this  circle  of  established  names  and  qual- 
ity are  much  misunderstanding,  disappoint- 
ment, and  posit i ve  deception.  Several  firms 
are  obliged  to  be  constantly  putting  down 
unprincipled  persons  who  appropriate  their 
names,  generally  with  slightly  changed 
spelling.  The  cheap  dealer  avers  that  no 
piano  costs  over  $200  to  make,  and  that  it 
is  folly  to  pay  a large  price  for  a name ; 
but  the  “ name”  is  only  another  word  im- 
proved quality.  One  enterprising  man  ad- 
vertises from  a small  village  remote  from 
centres  of  population  that  he  will  send  a 
superb  “extra  grand  square,”  which  he  de- 
scribes in  the  most  lavish  manner,  the  “reg- 
ular catalogue  price  $900,”  for  only  $200. 
It  is  perfectly  sale  to  say  that  he  has  no 
factory,  and  that  his  piano  would  really  he 
dear  at  the  price,  and  cost  originally  about 
one-half  what  he  asks  for  it.  How  do  the 
cheap  pianos  originate  f There  are  about 
fifty  different  trades  in  the  piano.  It  is  one 
business  to  make  action,  another  to  make 
cases,  another  to  make  keys,  and  so  on.  The 
cheap  piano — its  parts  gathered  up  from  the 
small  shops  of  persons  who  have  small  cap- 
ital, no  reputation  to  sustain,  and  are  under 


constant  pressure  to  lower  the  price  of  their 
work  a notch  more — is  put  together  by  some- 
body who  calls  himself  a manufacturer,  and 
stencils  on  the  front  board  whatever  name 
the  dealer  orders.  Sometimes,  as  above 
stated,  the  name  used  is  that  of  some  well- 
known  maker,  whose  reputation  has  been 
bought  and  is  scrupulously  maintained  by 
honest  workmanship.  The  quality  must 
correspond  to  the  method.  It  is  easy  to 
make  a piano  that  costs  $£00;  and  it  is  easy 
to  make  another,  at  a casual  glance  just  like 
the  first,  for  a quarter  of  that.  Nor  are  the 
differences  always  perceptible  at  first  by  the 
average  buyer ; for  while  there  is  nobody 
who  can  not  instantly  see  and  appreciate 
differences  in  price,  many  can  not  judge 
quality.  The  cheap  piano — roundly  de- 
clared to  be  as  good  an  instrument  as  can 
he  made  any  where — unquestionably  has 
legs,  cover,  keys,  strings,  hammers,  etc.,  and 
it  will  “go.”  What  more  can  any  have  f 
Quality.  Still,  to  the  average  buyer,  any 
thing  which  has  legs  and  a case  is  a piano. 

If  the  cheap  piano  would  only  remain  as 
good  as  at  first,  it  might  answer  quite  well 
the  needs  of  its  purchaser,  who  can  judge 
nothing  but  the  price.  Unhappily,  howev- 
er, it  soon  breaks  through  the  disguise  of 
varnish  and  veneer,  and  shows  itself  a mis- 
erable rattle-box,  to  the  grief  of  the  owner. 
A good  piano  is  carefully  built  of  the  best 
materials,  and  formed  into  a solid  and  har- 
monious whole,  the  problem  of  durability 
being  the  exact  and  complex  one  already 
shown.  Of  course  an  instrument  made  up 
of  parts  constructed  without  regard  to  any 
thing  but  cheapness,  and  disposed  of  by 
persons  who  have  no  interest  in  it  after  it 
is  once  sold,  will  soon  yield  to  strain  and 
climate,  becoming  loose  and  weak  in  action, 
had  and  weak  in  tone,  and  utterly  incapa- 
ble of  remaining  in  tune.  The  difference  is 
wonderful  between  the  six-octave,  octagon- 
leg  piano  of  1848  and  its  successor  of  1878; 
and  yet  some  of  those  little  old  pianos,  fee- 
ble and  tinkling  as  they  were,  have  shown 
an  honorable  durability, for  they  were  faith- 
fully made,  according  to  the  state  of  the  art 
at  the  time.  They  are  really  worth  more 
to-day  than  the  imitation  piano  is  in  its 
best  estate,  although  it  boasts  all  round  cor- 
ners and  extra  mouldings.  Probably  good 
pianos  cost  more  than  they  should,  hut  bad 
ones  are  dear  at  any  price,  and  the  music- 
lover  who  has  little  money  would  do  better 
to  watch  his  opportunity  for  a good  instru- 
ment at  second-hand  than  to  buy  disappoint- 
ment together  with  some  shameless  gaud. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
piano  is  the  pedal.  In  the  grand  and  up- 
right pianos  the  “soft”  pedal  takes  oft’  one 
\vire  of  the  trichord  ; in  squares  it  practical- 
ly though  badly  thickens  the  hammer  cov- 
ering; in  the  hitter  form  it  is  nearly  worth- 
less. The  forte  pedal  is  always  the  effective 
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tiling.  The  piano  in  really  a harp  with 
dampers  which  stop  the  string  us  soon  as 
the  key  is  released  ; the  pedal  simply  raises 
all  the  dampers  from  the  strings,  allowing 
the  struck  ones  to  continue  sounding,  their 
tone  being  increased  by  the  sympathetic  vi- 
brations of  the  rest.  If,  with  the  dampers 
raised,  the  frame  be  struck,  even  with  the 
hand,  the  murmurs  of  the  wires  show  how 
sensitive  and  sonorous  the  whole  mechanism 
is.  Now  the  pedal  is  not  a “ loud”  pedal  at 
all.  If  not  used,  the  instrument  is  smother- 
ed and  feeble,  ineffective  under  the  most 
skillful  handling;  if  used  wrongly,  it  pro- 
duces a mere  jumble  of  sound ; if  used  prop- 
erly, it  converts  the  short  sound  of  the  touch 
into  a prolonged  one,  furnishing  background 
and  accompaniment  to  melody,  and  making 
the  piano  another  instrument.  By  judicious 
use  of  it  comes  the  u singing”  characteristic 
so  much  lauded  by  manufacturers. 

All  sound,  musical  or  not,  is  a mathemat- 
ical matter  of  so  many  pulsations  or  waves 
of  air  per  second.  Beyond  a certain  point 
these  waves  become  inaudible  by  their  ra- 
pidity or  their  slowness,  and  perhaps  it  is 
not  too  fanciful  to  consider  “ the  music  of 
the  spheres”  a deep  bass  too  slow  for  our 
ears  to  catch.  Sonorous  vibrations  are  esti- 
mated to  be  from  16  to  38,000  per  second; 
the  modern  seven-octave  piano  extends  from 
about  27  to  4200  per  second.  Upon  the 
mathematic  rule  of  vibrations  is  construct- 
ed the  theoretical  scale,  the  following  l>eing 
the  “ vibration  fractious”  of  a single  ocjave  : 

C D E F U A B C 

i i $ i » f ¥ * 

The  meauing  of  this  is  that  D makes  nine 
vibrations  while  C makes  eight;  E makes 
6ve  to  four  of  C ; and  so  on,  the  octave  al- 
ways having  twice  the  speed  of  the  eighth 
note  below.  Taking  C at  240,  the  vibra- 
tions per  second  will  be  thus: 

C D E F G ABC’ 

240  270  300  320  360  400  450  480 

The  fraction  of  the  minor  third  is  and  its 
vibration  number  288;  the  peculiar  char- 
acteristic of  the  minor  key — a characteris- 
tic so  peculiar  that  even  the  most  unmusic- 
al of  people  instantly  recognize  it,  although 
barely  able  to  distinguish  one  tune  from  an- 
other— thus  mainly  depends  upon  a differ- 
ence of  only  twelve  vibrations  per  second. 

The  scale,  both  key-hoard  and  vocal,  is 
theoretically  imperfect.  In  order  to  play 
perfectly  in  tune  in  both  major  and  minor 
inodes  of  the  seven  “signatures,”  twenty- 
nine  instead  of  twelve  keys  in  the  octave 
are  required,  and  some  authorities  put  the 
number  as  high  as  seventy-two.  G sharp  is 
not  quite  the  same  as  A tlat ; but  all  key- 
board instruments, except  a few  with  “split” 
black  keys,  make  them  so.  The  violin,  how- 
ever, and  the  human  voice  can  sound  them 


differently.  Starting  with  any  key,  if  the 
successive  ones  were  tuned  exactly  to  the 
theoretical  scale,  the  end  of  the  octave 
would  be  widely  astray  ; hence  each  octave 
is  tuned  perfect,  and  the  discordance  so  dis- 
tributed over  the  twelve  notes  that  it  is  not 
especially  observable  any  where.  Unhap- 
pily, also,  the  so-called  “concert”  pitch  1ms 
been  gradually  rising;  the  tuning-fork  A — 
the  fifth  A from  the  bottom  in  a seven -oc- 
tave piano — has  risen  from  405  vibrations 
per  second  in  Paris,  in  1700,  to  about  450. 
The  effect  of  this  change  upon  the  human 
throat  is  deplorably  injurious. 

In  popularizing  music  the  piano  has  had 
the  chief  share,  notwithstanding  its  large 
cost  and  some  defects.  It  has  no  power  of 
sustained  full  tone,  its  note  being  always 
a diminuendo;  its  intervals  are  less  exact 
than  those  of  the  violin,  and  it  has  no  pluco 
in  orchestras.  Yet,  next  to  the  pipe  organ, 
no  single  instrument  equals  it  in  rendering 
orchestral  music  or  in  its  range  of  adapta- 
bility. Probably  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  compositions  for  the  piano  have 
been  published  in  this  country,  and  it  may 
be  practicable  hereafter  t6  make  the  instru- 
ment more  widely  attainable  by  decreasing 
its  cost,  although  improvement  of  its  scope 
and  quality  seems  to  have  little  left  to  do. 
But  no  thoroughly  new  musical  instrument 
has  been  invented  in  the  last  five  thousand 
years ; probably  none  exists  to  be  invented. 
Come  what  may,  the  piano  will  permanent- 
ly keep  its  leading  place  as  the  instrument 
of  the  household. 


SERENADE  IN  THE  TROPICS. 

W ii kn  the  nights  arc  heavy  with  musk. 

Anti  I lie  stars  are  ripe  in  the  gloaming. 

Tile  low  moon  breaks  like  an  apple  of  dusk 
Through  the  shadowy  leaves  like  a pomegranate  husk, 
And  I know  that  my  lady  is  coining: 

By  the  primrose’s  javelin  plume. 

And  the  cereus  open,  us  though 
An  April  frost,  in  its  delicate  loom. 

Had  woven  the  snow-flakes  into  a bloom 
Of  capricious  and  odorous  snow ; 

By  the  shadow  that,  like  n glove, 

The  passion-flower’s  leaf  has  thrown 
In  the  lists  where  the  laurels  breathe  and  move, 

By  the  sweet  syringa’s  piping  of  love, 

And  the  jessamine’s  bugles  blown  ; 

But  the  lisp  and  the  laugh  of  the  leaves 
In  the  hushes  are  low  and  sweet, 

At  bo-peep,  hid  in  the  tamarind  sheaves, 

For  the  hour  of  blossom  on  midsummer  eves. 

And  the  sounds  of  her  coming  feet. 

Like  the  sudden  bloom  through  the  husk 
Of  the  primrose  at  even-tide, 

She  comes  by  eddies  and  pools  of  musk. 

That  flower  to  shape  in  the  fragrant  dusk, 

And  follow  her  open-eyed. 

And  the  blush  and  the  bloom  afford 
Such  a harmony  hour  by  hour. 

My  soul  confesses  a fond  accord 
To  the  sweet  responsive  word  for  word 
Of  the  night  in  its  perfect  flower. 
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west.  From  these,  which  arc  main  avcnm^, 
1 1 ran  eh  forth  many  and  devjmm  radintinnK 
A fovv  of  tin*  stive  Is  are  broad  and  straight, 
hut  many  of  them,  particularly  on  the  wa- 
ter side,  arc  narrow  ami  circuitous.  High 
ami  Bridge  streets  intersect  each  other  at 
the  centre  of  the  town,  ami  here  stands  the 
Market  - bouse,  an  am-rent  building,  with 
belfry-tower  ami  illuminated  clock,  facing 
east  war* l toward  the  old  stone  bridge,  with 
fourteen  arches —the  bridge  that  Sir  Hugh 
f-jopton  built  across  the  Avon  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VH.  From  that  central  point  a 
few  steps  will  bring  tin*  traveller  to  the 
birth-place  of  Shakspeare.  It  is  a little 
two-story  cottage  of  limber  and  plaster, on 
the  north  side  of  Henley  street,  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  town.  It  must  have  been, 
in  its  pristine  days,  at  least  twice  as  tine  as 
most  of  rhe  dwellings  in  its  neighborhood; 
The  one-story  house,  with  attic  windows, 
w as  the  almost  invariable  fashion  of  build- 
ing in  all  English  country  towns  till  the 
seventeenth  century.  'I  bis  cottage,  besides 
its  two  .stories,  had  dormer-windows  above 
its  roof,  a pent-house  over  its  door,  and  al- 
togvthm*  tras  built  amt  appointed  in  a man- 
lier both  luxurious  and  snbstantiak  Its  age 
•rs  unknown:  but  the  history  of  Stratford 
reaches  back  to  a period  three  hundred  years 
antecedent  to  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
laiicy,  therefore,  is  allow  oil  t he  amplest  room 


death  in  lf501v  when  it  descended  by  inher- 
itance  to  the  poet.  Such  is  the  substance 
Of  Abe  somewhat  contimed  documentary  evi- 
dence ami  of  life  emphatic  tradition  which 
consecrate  t hi#  cottage  as  tin*  house  in  which 
ShakspeatO  was  born.  Tin*  point,  as  is  well 
known,  has  never  been  absolutely  settled. 
John  Shakspeare.  the  father,  in  15tU,  w as  the 
toner  not  only  of  the  bouse  in  Henley 
Street.,  but  of  another  in  Green  bill  Street, 
and  of  still  anot  her  at  Ingou,  about  a mile 
and  a half  from  Strut  font,  011  the  road  to 
Warwick.  William  Slmkspeare  might  have 
been  burn  at  e\thcr  of  these  dwellings,  and 
it  is  not  impossible,  that  several  generations 
of  the  poefs  worshippers  have  Iwen  dilating 
with  emotion  in  the  wrong  place.  Tradi- 
tion, however,  has  sane  tided  the  Henley 
Street  cottage;  amt  this,  accordingly,  as 
SlmkKpcaie’s  cradle,  will  doubtless  be  piour- 
tv  guarded  to  a late  posterity. 

It  has  already  survived  serious  perils  and 
\ tetSsu  tides.  By  Shakspenre  s w ill  it  W:a» 
bwqneat  bed  to  his  sUtgirdoan — Mrs.  \\  ill  him 
Hart  — to  be  held  liy  her,  under  the  yearly 
rent  of  twelvcpeiico,  during  her  life.,  and  at 
her  death  to  revert  to  his  daughter  Susanna 
and  her  ib'scendants.  His  sister  Joan  ap- 
pears to  have  been  living  there  a!  the  time 
of  his  dcccane,  in  fold.  She  is  known  to 
have  hem  living  there  in  lttlO--- twenty - 
time  years  later — and  doubtless  she  resided 
there  till  her  death  in  Ib40.  The  estate  then 
passed  to  Susanna — Mrs.  John  Hall  — from 
whom  in  10411  it  descended  to  her  grand- 
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child,  Lu<ly  Barnard,  who  left  it  to  her  kins- 
men, Thomas  and  George  Hart,  grandsons 
of  .loan.  In  this line  of  descent  it  continued 
— subject  to  many  of  those  infringements* 
which  arc  mrideutal  to  poverty — till  180d, 
when  William  Shakspeare  Hart,  the  seventh 
in  collateral  kinship  front  the  poet,  sol<l  it  to 
Thomas  Court,  from  whose  family  it  was  at. 
last  purchased  for  the  British  nation.  Mean- 
time the  property,  which  originally  consist- 


its  several  chambers  became  covered  with 
autograph**  scrawled  thereon  by  many  eh- 
thnaiasts,  including  some  of  the  moat  fa- 
mous persons  in  Europe,  In  18*«H)  Mary 
Hnmhy  was  requested  to  leave  the  prem- 
ise*. She  did  not  wish  to  go.  She  could 
not  endure  the  thought  of  a successor. 
“After  me,  the  deluge."  She  was  obliged 
to  abdicate  ; but  she  conveyed  away  nil  the 
furniture  and  relics  alleged  to  he  connected 
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ed  of  two  tenements  ami  a considerable  tract 
of  adjacent  laud,  had,  little  by  little,  been 
curtailed  of  its  fair  proportions  by  the  sale 
of  its  gardens  ami  orchards.  The  two  tene- 
ments— two  in  one,  that  is — had  been  sub- 
divided. A part,  of  the  building  became  an 
nin  ~ at  first  vailed  “ The  Maidenhead, "after 
w ard  “The  Swan,”  ami  finally  “ The  Swan 
and  Maidenhead/1  Another  part  became  a 
butcher's  shop.  The  old  dormer-windows 
and  the  pent-house  disappeared.  A new 
brick  casing  was  foisted  upon  the  tavern 
end  of  the  structure.  1 n front  of  tin*  butch  - 
er's  shop  appeared  a sign  announcing^  Will- 
iam NhaKspraf »•  was  horn  in  thi.v  house. 
X.JJ. — A Horse  and  Taxed  ('art  To  Let.” 
Still  later  appeared  another  legend,  vouch- 
ing that  “the  immortal  Khakspeure  was 
born  in  this  house.”  From  175111  till 
T homas  and  Mary  1 lorn by , eon nect ions  by 
marriage  with  the  Harts,  lived  in  the  BUukk- 
pravc  cottage  -now  at  length  hrronic  tin* 

resort  of  literary  pilgrim* — and  Mary  Horn- 
by, who  set  up  to  be  a poet,  and  wrote  trag- 
edy, comedy,  fijpi  philosophy,  took  great  de- 
light in  exhibiting  its  rooms  to  visitors. 
Haring  the  reign  of  this  eccentric  custodian 
the  low' ceilings  and  whitewashed  walls  of 


with  Shakspoure's  family,  and  she  hastily 
white  wash  oil  tlnv  cottage  walls.  Only  a 
small  parr  nt  the  wall  of  f ile  tipper  room,  the 
chamber  in  which 
saw  the  light 
sacrilege, 


t of  spiteful 
i hi  the  spin  e behind  its  door  may 
still  be  read  many  names,  with  dates  affixed, 
ranging  hack  from  1*'J0  to  179;*.  Among 
them  is  that  of  Dora  Jordan,  the  beautiful 
and  fascinating  actress,  who  wrote  it  there 
on  June  2.  1*09.  Much  of  Mary  Hof nl>y*H 
whitewash,  which  chanced  to  be  unsized, 
was  nfterwavd  removed,  so  that  her  work 
of  obliteration  proved  only  m part  success- 
ful.  Other  names  have  been  added  to  thi.s 
singular,  chaotic  scroll  of  worship.  By- 
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th.wi.  oftVriiig* of  fruit  v that  you  think  when 
von  sit  ami  111(1*1-  ahum  in  that  mysterious 
chamber,  Ah  one e a^ain  i conjure'  up  that 
strange  nml  suit- run  so*  * m vf. h e * u i mil  in  i*  refits 
iu  checkered  squares  upon  the  ancient  tfirof, 
tin*  motes  swim  in  the  Munlas-tm*,  tin*  air  is 
n«  i.v  eoid,  the  place  is  hushed  us  death,  ami 
over  it  all  there  broods  an  atmosphere  of 
grieved  suspense  ami  hopeless  desolation— 

.t  sense  of  some  tremendous  energy  stricken 
ilinith  a ml  fr«  »zt  it  into  silem  c.  ami  past  and 
oom*  forever, 

l lm  other  rooms  which  are  shown  In  the 
Shakspearo  eottuj'e  possess  hut  few  {mints 
of  special  interest.  Opposite  to  the  birth- 
chamber,  at  tin*  rear,  there  is  a small  apart 
went,  1,1  v\  li ic-l*  is  displayed  -the  Stmthml 
Portrait*  ut  the.  poet.  This  miintbur  is  sun- 
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plate  affixed  to  it  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion: “This  portrait  of  Slmkspeare,  after 
being  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  William  Oakes 
Hunt,  town-clerk  of  Stratford,  and  his  fam- 
ily, for  upward  of  a century,  was  restored  to 
its  original  condition  by  Mr.  Simon  Collins, 
of  London,  and,  being  considered  a portrait 
of  much  interest  and  value,  was  given  by 
Mr.  Hunt  to  the  town  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  to  be  preserved  in  Shakspeare’s  house, 
23d  April,  1802.”  There,  accordingly,  it  re- 
mains, and  in  memory’s  association  with  the 
several  other  dubious  presentments  of  the 
poet,  cheerfully  adds  to  the  mental  confu- 
sion of  the  pilgrim  who  would  fain  form  an 
accurate  ideal  of  Shakspeare’s  appearance. 
Standing  in  its  presence,  it  was  worth  while 
to  reflect  that  there  are  only  two  authentic 
representations  of  Slmkspeare  in  existence 
— the  Droeshout  portrait  and  the  Gerard 
Johnson  bust.  They  may  not  be  perfect 
works  of  art;  they  may  not  do  perfect  jus- 
tice to  the  original;  but  they  were  secu  and 
accepted  by  persons  to  whom  Slmkspeare 
had  been  a living  companion.  The  bnst 
was  sanctioned  by  his  children ; the  portrait 
— fourteeu  times  copied  and  engraved  with- 
in lifty  years  after  his  death — was  sanction- 
ed by  his  friend  Ben  Jonsou,  aud  by  his 
brother  actors  Heminge  aud  Condell,  who 
prefixed  it  in  1623  to  the  first  folio  of  his 
works.  Standing  amongst  the  relics  which 
have  been  gathered  into  a museum  in  an 
apartment  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  cot- 
tage, it  was  essential  also  to  remember  bow 
often  “the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought” 
that  sanctifies  the  uncertain  memorials  of 
the  distant  past.  Several  of  the  most  sug- 
gestive documents,  though,  which  bear  upon 
the  vague  and  shadowy  record  of  Slmks- 
peare’s  life  are  preserved  in  this  place.  Here 
is  a deed,  made  in  1596,  which  proves  that 
this  house  was  his  father’s  residence.  Here 
is  the  only  letter  addressed  to  him  which  is 
know  n to  exist — the  letter  of  Richard  Qui- 
ncy (1598),  asking  for  the  loan  of  thirty 
pounds.  Here  is  his  declaration  in  a suit, 
in  1604,  to  recover  the  price  of  some  malt 
that  he  lmd  sold  to  Philip  Rogers.  Here  is 
a deed,  dated  1609,  on  which  is  the  auto- 
graph of  his  brother  Gilbert,  who  represent- 
ed him  at  Stratford  in  his  business  affairs 
while  he  was  absent  in  London,  and  w ho, 
surviving,  it  is  dubiously  said,  almost  till 
the  period  of  the  Restoration,  talked,  as  a 
very  old  man,  of  the  poet’s  impersonation 
of  Adam  in  A*  Yon  Like  It.  Here  likewise 
is  shown  a gold  seal  ring,  found  not  many 
years  ago  in  a field  near  Stratford  church, 
on  which,  delicately  engraved,  appear  the 
letters  W.  S.,  entwined  with  a t rue-lover’s 
knot.  It  may  have  belonged  to  Slmkspeare. 
The.  conjecture  is  that  it  did,  and  that,  since 
on  the  last  of  the  three  sheets  which  con- 
tain his  will  the  word  “seal”  is  stricken 
out  and  the  word  “ hand”  substituted,  he  did 


not  seal  this  document  because  he  had  only 
just  then  lost  this  ring.  The  supposition 
is,  at  least,  ingenious.  It  will  not  harm  the 
visitor  to  accept  it.  Nor,  as  he  stands  por- 
ing over  the  ancient  and  decrepit  school 
desk  which  has  been  lodged  in  this  museum, 
from  the  grammar  school  in  High  Street, 
will  it  greatly  tax  his  credulity  to  believe 
that  the  “ shining  morning  face”  of  the  boy 
Shakspeare  once  looked  down  upon  it  in  the 
irksome  quest  of  his  “small  Latin  and  less 
Greek.”  They  call  it  “Shakspeare’s  desk.” 
It  is  very  old,  and  it  is  certainly  know'ti  to 
have  been  in  the  school  of  the  Chapel  of  the 
Holy  Guild  three  liuudrcd  years  ago.  There 
are  other  relics,  more  or  less  indirectly  con- 
nected writb  the  great  name  that  is  here 
commemorated.  The  inspection  of  them  all 
would  cousume  many  days  ; the  description 
of  them  would  occupy  many  pages.  You 
write  your  name  in  the  visitors’  book  at 
parting,  and  perhaps  stroll  forth  into  the 
garden  of  the  cottage,  which  incloses  it  at 
the  sides  and  in  the  rear,  and  there,  beneath 
the  leafy  boughs  of  the  Euglisli  elm,  while 
your  footsteps  press  “ the  grassy  carpet  of 
this  plain,”  behold  growing  all  around  you 
the  rosemary,  pansies,  fennel,  columbines, 
rue,  daisies,  and  violets  which  make  the  im- 
perishable garland  ou  Ophelia’s  grave,  and 
which  are  the  fragrauce  of  her  solemn  aud 
lovely  memory. 

Thousands  of  times  the  wonder  must  have 
been  expressed  that  while  the  world  knows 
so  much  about  Shakspeare’s  mind,  it  should 
know  so  little  about  his  history.  The  date 
of  his  birth  even  is  established  by  an  infer- 
ence. The  register  of  Stratford  church 
shows  that  he  was  baptized  there  iu  1564, 
ou  the  26th  of  April.  It.  is  said  to  have 
been  customary  to  baptize  infants  ou  the 
third  day  after  their  birth.  It  is  presumed 
that  the  custom  was  followed  in  this  in- 
stance, and  hence  it  is  deduced  that  Shaks- 
peare was  bom  ou  April  23 — a date  which, 
making  allowance  for  the  difference  betweeu 
the  old  and  newr  styles,  of  reckoning  time, 
corresponds  to  our  3d  of  May.  Equally  by 
au  inference  it  is  established  that  the  boy 
was  educated  in  the  free  grammar  school. 
The  school  wns  there;  and  any  boy  of  the 
town  who  was  seven  years  old  and  able  to 
read  could  get  admission  to  it.  Shaks- 
peare’s father,  chief  alderman  of  Stratford, 
and  then  a man  of  worldly  substance, 
though  afterward  he  became  poor,  would 
surely  have  wished  that  his  children  should 
grow  up  in  kuowdedge.  To  the  ancieut 
school-house,  accordingly,  and  the  adjacent 
chapel  of  the  guild — which  are  still  extant, 
ou  the  southeast  corner  of  Chapel  aud 
High  streets — the  pilgrim  confidently  tmees 
the  footsteps  of  the  poet.  These  buildings 
are  of  singular  beauty  and  quaintuess.  Th<* 
chapel  dates  back  to  about  the  middle  of 
I the  thirteenth  century.  It  was  a Romau 
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Holy  Cross,  from  its  origin  as  a tree  at  the 
hejflciutung  of  the  world,  to  its  exaltation  at 
Jerusalem.  These  paintings  were  brought 
to  light  in  1804  in  the  course  of  a general 
repairing  of  the  chapel,  which  then  occurred, 
when  the  walls  were  relieved  of  thick  coat- 
ings of  w hitewash,  latil  on  them  long  before, 
in  Puritan  times,  either  to  spoil  or  to  hide 
from  the  spoiler.  This  chapel  and  its  con- 
tents, in  any  ease,  constitute  one  of  the  few 
remaining  spectacles  at  Stratford  that  bring 
ns  face  to  face  with  Sluikspenre.  During 
tlic  last  three  years  of  his  life  he  dwelt  al- 
most continually  in  his  house,  of  New  Place, 
on  the  conu  r immediately  opposite  to  this 
church.  The  configuration  of  the  exca- 
vated foundation*  of  that  bouse  indicates 
what  would  now  he  called  a deep  hay-win- 
dow ou  its  southern  front.  There,  undoubt- 
edly, was  Shak-sp^are’*  study;  and  through 
that  casement  many  and  many  a time,  in 
storm  and  in  sunshine,  by  night  ami  by  day, 
he  must  have  looked  out  upon  the  grim, 
si j bare  tower,  the  embattled  stone  wall,  arid 
the  four  fall  Gothic  w indows  of  that  dark, 
mysterious  temple.  The  moment  your  gaze 
falls  upon  it,  the  low-breathed,  horror  si  rick- 
cn  worth*  of  Lady  Macbeth  spring  involun- 
tarily to  your  lips: 

“ TIui  raven  himself  is  hoarse 
That  croaks  the  filial  entrance  of  liuncan 
Under  my  baftlemenl*. ” 


guild  of  8trat ford,  A hospital  w as  connect- 
ed with  it  in  those  days,  and  Robert  de 
Stratford  was  its  first  master.  New*  priv- 
ileges and  confirmation  w ere  granted  to  t he 
guild  by  Henry  IV.  in  1403  and  1429.  The 
grammar  school,  established  on  an  endow- 
ment of  lands  and  tenements  by  Thomas 
July  fife,  was  set  up  iu  association  with  it  in 
1482.  Toward  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry VII.  the  whole  of  flu*  chapel,  excepting 
the  chancel,  was  torn  down  and  rebuilt;  un- 
der the  munificent  direction  of  Sir  Hugh 
Cl  op  ton.  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  St  rat - 
ford's  chief  citizen  and  benefactor.  Under 
Henry  VIII.,  when  came  the  stormy  times 
of  the  Reformation,  the  priests  were  driven 
out,  the  guild  was  dissolved,  and  the  chapel 
was  despoiled.  Edw ard  VI.,  however,  grant- 
ed a new  charter  to  this  ancient  institution, 
and  with  especial  precautions  re-instated  the 
school.  The  chapel  itself  was  used  as  a 
school-room  when  Nhakspeare  was  a boy, 
ami  fill  a*  late  as  the  year  1595 ; mid  in 
case  the  lad  did  really  go  thither  (in  157 J) 
as  a pupil,  he  must  have  been  from  child- 
hood familiar  with  w hat  is  still  visible  upon 
its  walls — the  very  remark  aide  series  of 
grotesque  paintings  which  there  present,  n« 
in  a pictorial  panorama,  lho  history  of  the 
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New  Place,  Shakspeare’s  home  at  the  time 
of  hie  death,  and  presumably  the  house 
in  which  he  died,  stood  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  High  Street  and  Chapel  Street. 
Nothing  now  remains  of  it  but  a portion  of 
its  foundations — long  buried  in  the  earth, 
hut  found  and  exhumed  in  comparatively 
recent  days.  Its  gardens  have  been  re- 
deemed through  the  zealous  and  devoted 
exertions  of  Mr.  Halliwell,  and  have  been 
restored  to  what  is  thought  to  have  been 
almost  their  exact  condition  when  Shaks- 
pearc  owned  them.  The  crumbling  frag- 
ments of  the  foundation  are  covered  with 
frames  of  wood  and  glass.  A mulberry-tree 
— the  grandson  of  the  famous  original  mul- 
berry which  Shakspeare  himself  is  known  to 
have  planted — is  growing  on  the -spot  once 
occupied  by  its  renowned  aucestor.  There 
is  no  drawing  or  print  in  existence  which 
shows  New  Place  as  it  was  when  Shaks- 
peare left  it,  but  there  is  a sketch  of  it  as  it 
appeared  in  1740.  The  house  was  made  of 
brick  and  timber,  and  was  built  by  Sir 
Hugh  Clopton  nearly  a century  before  it  be- 
came by  purchase  the  property  of  the  poet. 
Shakspeare  bought  it  in  1597,  and  in  it 
passed,  intermittently,  a considerable  part 
of  the  last  nineteen  years  of  his  life.  It 
had  borne  the  name  of  New  Place  before 
it  came  into  his  possession.  The  Clopton 
family  parted  with  it  in  1563,  and  it  was 
subsequently  owned  by  the  families  of  Butt 
and  of  Underhill.  At  Shakspeare’s  death 
it  was  inherited  by  his  eldest  daughter,  Su- 
sanna, wife  to  Dr.  John  Hall.  In  1643,  Mrs. 
Hall,  theu  seven  years  a widow,  beiug  still 
its  owner  and  occupant,  Heurietta  Maria, 
queen  of  Charles  I.,  who  had  come  to  Strat- 
ford with  a part  of  the  royal  army,  re- 
sided for  three  weeks  at  New  Place,  which, 
v therefore,  must  even  then  have  been  the 
most  considerable  private  resi deuce  in  the 
town.  Mrs.  Hall  dying  in  1649,  aged  sixty- 
six,  left  it  to  her  only  child,  Elizabeth,  then 
Mrs.  Thomas  Nasho,  who  afterward  became 
Lady  Barnard,  wife  to  Sir  Thomas  Barnard, 
and  in  whom  the  direct  line  of  Shakspeare 
ended.  After  her  death  the  estate  was  pur- 
chased by  Sir  Edward  Walker,  in  1675,  who 
ultimately  left  it  to  his  daughter’s  hiislmud, 
Sir  John  Clopton,  aud  so  it  once  more  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  family  of  its  founder. 
A second  Sir  Hugh  Clopton  owned  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  under  liis  di- 
rection it  was  repaired,  freshly  decorated,  and 
furnished  with  a new  front.  That  proved 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  this  old  structure 
as  a relic  of  Shakspeare  ; for  this  owner,  dy- 
ing in  1751,  bequeathed  it  to  his  son-in-law, 
Henry  Talbot,  who  in  1753  sold  it  to  the  most 
universally  execrated  iconoclast  of  modern 
times,  the  Rev.  Francis  Gastrell,  vicar  of 
Frodsham,  in  Cheshire,  by  whom  it  was  de- 
stroyed. Mr.  Gastrell,  it  appears,  was  a 
mail  of  large  fortune  and  of  equal  insensi- 


bility. He  knew  little  of  Shakspeare,  but 
he  knew'  that  the  frequent  incursion  into 
his  garden  of  strangers  who  came  to  sit  be- 
neath “ Sbakspeure’s  mulberry”  was  a trou 
blesome  annoyance.  He  struck,  therefore, 
at  the  root  of  the  vexation,  and  cut  down 
the  tree.  This  was  in  1756.  The  wood  was 
purchased  by  Thomas  Sharp,  a watch-maker 
of  Stratford,  who  subsequently  made  tin* 
solemn  declaration  that  he  carried  it  to  his 
home  aud  converted  it  into  toys  and  kin- 
dred memorial  relics.  The  villagers  of 
Stratford,  meantime,  incensed  at  the  bar- 
barity of  Mr.  Gastrell,  took  their  revenge  by 
breaking  his  windows.  In  this  and  in  oth- 
er ways  the  clergyman  was  probably  made 
to  realize  bis  local  unpopularity.  It  bail 
been  his  custom  to  reside  during  a part  of 
each  year  iu  Lichfield,  leaving  some  of  his 
servants  in  charge  of  New  Place.  The 
overseers  of  Stratford,  having  lawful  au- 
thority to  levy  a tax  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor,  on  every  house  in  the  town  val- 
ued at  more  than  forty  shillings  a year,  did 
not,  it  may  be  presumed,  neglect  to  make  a 
vigorous  use  of  their  privilege  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Gastrell.  The  result  of  their  exac- 
tions in  the  sacred  cause  of  charity  was  at 
least  significant.  In  1757  Mr.  Gastrell  de- 
clared that  that  house  should  never  he  tax- 
ed again,  pulled  down  the  building,  sold 
the  materials  of  which  it  had  consisted,  and 
left  Stratford  forever.  A modern  house 
now  stands  on  a part  of  the  site  of  what 
was  once  Shakspeare’s  home,  and  here  has 
been  established  another  museum  of  Shaks- 
pearean  relies.  None  of  these  relies  is  of 
imposing  authenticity  or  of  remarkable  in- 
terest. Among  them  is  a stone  nmllion,  dug 
up  on  the  site,  which  must  have  belouged  to 
a window  of  the  original  mansion.  This 
entire  estate,  bought  from  different  owners, 
and  restored  to  its  Sluikspearean  condition, 
became  in  1875  the  property  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  Stratford.  The  tract  of  land  is  not 
large.  The  visitor  may  traverse  the  whole 
of  it  in  a few  minutes,  although  if  he 
obey  his  inclination  he  will  linger  there  for 
hours.  The  inclosure  is  about  three  hun- 
dred feet  square,  possibly  larger.  The  lawn 
is  in  beautiful  condition.  The  line  of  the 
walls  which  once  separated  this  from  the 
two  gardens  of  vegetables  and  of  flowers  is 
traced  in  the  turf.  The  mulberry  is  large 
and  flourishing,  and  wears  its  honors  in 
contented  vigor.  Other  trees  give  grateful 
shade  to  the  grounds,  and  the  voluptuous 
red  roses  growing  all  around  in  profuse 
richness  load  the  air  with  bewildering 
fragrance.  Eastward,  at  a little  distance, 
flows  the  Avon.  Not  far  away  rises  the 
graceful  spire  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  A few 
rooks  hovering  in  the  air,  and  wisely  bent  on 
some  facetious  mischief,  send  down  through 
the  silvery  haze  of  the  summer  morning 
their  sagacious  yet  melancholy  caw.  The 
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cruel  passions,  uml  the  deepest 
knowledge  of  the  good  ami  evil 
of  the  universe  had  been  borne  in  upon  his 
soul  - would  be  impious  presumption,  Jlap- 
pi ly  to  t he  stroller  in  Stratford  every  associ- 
ation connected  with  him  is  gentle  and  ten- 
der. Hi*  image,  us  it  rises  there,  is  of  smiling 
boyhood;  or  sedate  and  benignant  maturity  * 
at  ways  either  joyous  or  serene,  never  pas- 
sionate, or  turbulent,  or  dark.  The  pilgrim 
thinks  of  him  as  a happv  child  at  bin  fa- 
ther* fireside;  as  a wondering  school-boy 
in  the  quiet,  venerable  close  of  t lie  old  Guild 
Chapel,  where  still  the  only  sound  that 
break*  the  silence  is  the  chirp  of  birds  or 
the  creaking  of  t lie  church  vane;  as  a 
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windows  of  the  gray  chapel  across  the 
street  twinkle,  and  keep  their  solemn  se- 
cret. On  this  spot  was  lirst  waved  the  mys- 
tic wand  of  Prospcro.  Here  Ariel  sang  of 
•lead  men’s  hones  turned  into  pearls  and 
corals  in  the  deep  caverns  of  the  sem  Here 
arose  into  everlasting  life  Ilennione,  uaa  fen- 
der as  infancy  and  grace.”  Here  we  re  crea- 
ted Miranda  and  lYrdita,  twins  of  heaven’s 
own  radiant  goodness— 

“ DnttodMs 

Tlwtt  come  before  the  tusiHmv  flare*,  find  take 
The  wind  a of  March  with  heiutty ; violets  dim, 

Hut  sweeter  fhmt  the  l»U*  of  J rum's 
Or  Cylhm-tt's  breath/' 
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hut  owe  existing  reason  to  think  that  the 
poet  over  cherished  a grudge  against  th« 
Lucy  family,  ami  that  is  the  coarse  allu- 
sion to  the  name  which  is  found  in  the  Mer- 
ry IFire#  of  IViitfiaov.  There  was  apparently 
a second  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  later  than  the 
sheriff,  who  was  still  more  of  the  Puritanic 
breed,  while  Shakspeare,  very  evidently,  was 
a Cavalier.  It  is  possible  that  it)  a youth- 
flit  frolic  the  poet  may  have  poached  on 
Sheriff  Lucy’s  preserves.  Even  so,  t lie  affair 
was  extremely  trivial.  It  is  possible,  too, 
that  in  a ffer- years  he  may  have  had  reason 
to  dislike  the  extra- Puritanical  neighbor. 
Some  memory  of  the  t radition  will,  of  course, 
haunt  the  traveller's  thought*  a*  he  strolls 
hv  Hatton  Kook  and  through  the  antiquated 
villages  of  Hampton  and  Charlecotc,  and  up 
the  broad  leafy  a veu  no  to  Charlecote  House. 
Blit  this  discordant  recollection  is  soon 
smoothed  away  by  the  peaceful  loveliness 
of  the  ramble  — -past.  ag**d  hawthorn*  that 
Shakspeare  himself  must  have  sect*,  and  un- 
der the  houghs  of  beeches,  lime*,  and  droop- 
ing willows,  where  every  footstep  falls  on 
wild  flowers,  or  on  a eool  green  turf  that  is 
softer  than  Indian  silk  and  stu  tirtn  and 

a-heateii  shore. 


erwiso  that)  kind,  neither,  when  the  stran- 
ger in  C'harleeote  church  read#  the  epitaph 
with  which  the  old  knight  himself  commem- 
orated his  wife:  “All  the  time  of  her  life  a 
true  and  faithful  servant  of  her  good  God  ; 
never  detected  of  any  crime  or  vice;  in  re- 
ligion, most  sound;  in  love  to  her  husband, 
nu»st  faithful  and  true;  in  friendship,  most 
constant ; to  what  in  trust  was  committed 
to  her* most,  secret ; in  wisdom, excelling;  hi 
governing  her  house  and  bringing  up  of 
youth  in  the  fear  of  God  that  did  converse 
with  her,  most  ran*  and  singular.  A great 
nuiintainer  of  hospitality  ; greatly  esteemed 
of  her  betters;  misliked  of  none,  unless  of 
the  enVious.  When  nil  is  spoken  that  etui 
be  said,  a woman  so  furnished  and  garnish- 
ed with  virtue  as  not  to  be  bettered,  and 
hardly  to  lie  equalled  of  any.  As  she  lived 
most  virtuously,  so  she  died  most  godly. 
Set  down  by  him  that  best  did  know  what 
hath  been  written  to  be  true,  Thom  a* 
Lucy.”  A narrow  formalist  he  may  have 
been,  and  a severe  magistrate  in  his  deal- 
ings with  scapegrace  youths,  amt  perhaps 
a haughty  and  di.vagreeuble  neighbor;  hut 
there  U a touch  of  genuine  manhood,  due 
feeling,  and  virtuous  and  self- respecting 
character  in  these  lines  which  instantly 


springy  a*  the  sands  of  the 
Thought  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  will  not  he  otli 


Bi'froT 


i- 
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of  St  rat  ford,  and  was  the  home  of  liis  friend 
Joint  Com  1m- , factor  of  Fnlko  (irevilie.  t lie 
Earl  of  Warwick*  Still  another  of  hit*  walks* 
must  have  fended  north ward  through'  Web 
com  he,  where  lie  ay  a*  the  owner  of  lauds,  to 
the  portly  manor  of  Cloptrni.  On  what  is 
Called  the  KAutient  House/’  which  stands 
on  the  west  aide  of  High  Street,  not  far  from 
New  Place,  he  may  often  have  looked,  as  he 
strolled  past  to  the  inns  of  the  Boar  and  the 
Red  Horse.  This  building,  dated  lh96.  sur- 
vives, notwithstanding  some  modern  touch- 
es of  rehabilitation,  as  a beautiful  specimen 
of  Tudor  architecture  in  one  at  least  of  its 
most  charming  features,  the  carved  and  tim- 
ber-crossed gable.  It  is  a house  of  three  at  o- 
ries,  eon  taini  ng  parlor,  si  tting-vooni.  kitchen, 
and  several  bed  rooms,  besides  cellars  and 
blew -shed;  and  when  sold  at  auction,  Au- 
gust '383,  1876,  it  brought  £400.  There  are 
other  dwelling* fully  as  old  in  Stratford,  but 
they  have  been  newly  painted  tun!  otherwise 
changed.  This  is  a genuine  piece  of  un- 
titjuity,  and  vies  with  the  grammar  school 


w ins  t he  response  of  .sympathy.  If  Shaks- 
jioare  really  shot  the  deer  of  Thomas  Lucy, 
the  injured  gentleman  had  a right  to  feel 
annoyed.  Sbakspoa re.  boy  or  man,  was  not 
a saint,  and  those  who  so  Account  him  ran 
have  read  his  works  to  lmt  little  purpose. 
He  can  bear  the  full  brunt  of  all  his  faults. 
He  does  not  need  to  be  canonized. 

This  ramble  to  Cbarlccote. — one  of  the 
pret  tiest  walks  about  Stratford 


was.  it  may 

surely  bo  supposed,  often  taken  by  Shaks- 
ptufcre.  He  would  pass  the  old  Mill  Bridge 
(new  in  1599)?  which  still  spans  the  Avon  a 
lit  t le  way  to  the  smith  of  the  church.  The 
quaint,  sleepy  mill — clad  now  with  moss  and 
ivy— which  adds  such  a charm  to  the  pros- 
pect. was  doubtless  fresh  and  bright  in 
those  distant  days,  More  lovely  to  the  vis- 
um, though,  if  never  could  have  been  than 
it  is  at  present.  The  gaze  of.Sbnk&pcare  as- 
suredly dwelt  on  it  with  pleasure.  His  foot- 
steps may  be  traced  also  in  fancy  to  the  re- 
gion of  the  old  college  building  (demolished 
in  1799 )»  which  stood  in  the  southern  part 


i 
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liter  p?  Aimririm  #i  HiV  fdiruir 

iff.  Sh«kx}>eatv  - >h»<1  (!i^  AiiJ>,it<  ;»fi  rx^lonT 
of  SinKlunl  w ould  rrmdty  sarndre  Jus  peaw 
i >f  jiii 1 1 /Lvi 1 hr  w frit*' :iit  jv ( u >ae  hiiti e r auV  ot h- 
•te; thof,  TheKed  Honk/in  « nmilOiJit?  tlove- 
Mti>vy  Mmdiiit'.  .entered. >ljr»aigh  A ihpgfi  nivh- 
n ay.  wim  h IrutlH  info  u h'liy;  * Ua ^ l i h£  £ aid, 
.Ifjjkceht  to  others  and  O tv 

iW*?  Mlh.‘  d ( ) n*  litiU  rd  <*/!  f i ; ? 1 1 * * f )y  jfcttfill  the 
yyutlAfnrz  i>n'  the  other?  nrr 
tjn>  ikdlte-k>!>m  and  ftrvrra'!  aU.rhi.s- nx>m^. 
V»m*v  atv  i hr  rhuti*ikT$.  if  tea  thuumgh- 

ihrif  i|  iii ii  - ^tiih  ^ \re  t»iay 

K»ij»y.V)sr  tin-  HkuI  i-»  h:nv'  Ih -Hi  h» 

ill**  (HIM-  id  lYm*'  : M;'  h :i  <tkr  iH  !ilh 

travelled  Aiiinicana  mii\  kinaW:  in  thd  frngvd 


>»l  /hr  .gnirit;  f*tuh  r wh»**  pent -in  Who  thr 
poet ^ teiilil  ipd  hfiy A failed  fo  \V  hen*  Vet 

.liii  abroad  ftvmi  New  Harr,.  Julius 

Sji#,  fif  Um’  h v i3  >vi t w*ste>*  tii  )♦  is  ;wiU, 

lUviJt  hi .»*  h*nisr  thwe  Uy  < be  grammar  sebeni : 
ami  .Urr*>  if  .U  reyxnmiblo  in  think,  fdmks- 
WtelM  otu-h  pause  for  a.  rha?  with  his 
ti  ri"h(i!!t  rn-te'hhor.  lu  ail  the  htllh  sin-els 
hy  Mk  rmiryute  whh'h  are  oneirnT  and  red- 
nhmt  of  Yin*  mj&t;*  tits  image  Brew*  shateiiv 
tYoubar  inland  Lane  (now  eatled  Shaped 
Lane)  hr  invunf  ahtYkf  lovv  rortiiyre,  bought 
ul'  Wjdlrr  i.fidh\v  ih  ihd'J,  rnicl  only  d«-M. » V»y- 
tM I with itellte  • fl f re 1 1 t hrv . *J:1  i r so  igH * 1 1 

U tlhlpkl  tet^dS  ;lrf  tin'l,  ^ ji  Ur  inwi 

•its  iV  lirtUiJ  limhs  *>lhb  oiMiherlUrg  liinit-b#iw- 


V>e  i.s<v.'s  ■va*ikvii!v'TMr  kw 


.v»«ver  ya^rndv,  \rith  nnr  limmin,  i.v^ryahiv  of:  The  rooms  are  funHshed  in 

ex  jHritwe?.  svi/ird  i>u  Wit  h fa  ru  I i&t  'xzhii h*nA£l y klfyhy.hitt  rheir.wofeikti/>ii(i 

Uy  the  in  StraHVrrd.  tt*ud>  xt  v^Uir.v/'i'ivndifv  d»vk  Umou  afl!i  Uk? 

t'.ir  Iinvtir  doiihi  * that  /ShaU^iytevi-  IwIh  ».)f  maimry.  Wum  l>mvhni  tiUil  Jnii*-, 

wp  -a  ■ faimiv-  ntif!  • ittin • ' 4o *r 1 1 t™.  Vt{  ■ .WiH41 

InHir.tj ,.(* tl ir- him- *.e » > » . I tdth H » I n n . If. Mend  .St-t*;MTttrd  thev  roahl  srarrriy  havv  muitiial 
th.*m  ta  liiv  day  as  U Mimds  now.  *?n  \ b^.  ] in  fpmd' t ■|»v.  ^lormris  ?ihyv>?' Wnrtvrr'klthre  in 

purjot;  Wh'oii ; Cjf«t Mmi  lUmrietta 
the  Ayou.  There  ?uv  raj>t»y.  iiiv-*- 1- jrkrfH^.t.i!»..eAiteiatcifA  -at  NVif-  Tja<yt^tUe 'hntt- 

'■>«^  m the  town-  t rir , shak^h'  eiv . r h.  Pal-  ‘ artai  tjiu-nl  of  ^Uakspeaiv's  tfhtar  iU)t)Tifir^| 
d«»i,  the  AVIjk^  Hurt*  Ihr  h.nsh  ami  ».;?<»«  <♦,  htr  dau^ht^r,  |ii«*  uvneyrtl  T lir»  royal  l'or rv« 

1 Uy  hid  mi  Xitni.  hih!  r)ic  ( ross  tCeys  'ivfSAjt ' r»j HArierefil ;;kiite?dt’;"  ur  tlm  Knt  Home,  ami 
cjp  <>,<r  <d'  the rh-- hiit  'the.  .3^1  ;H»irte  j t lite  dnubtltes  exmVigh  ;\nd  in 
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cropped,  jvsalm-singing  sohliers  of  the  Com- 
tnonweiiit h.  In  i74’i  Giin’ick  An*i  Macktiu 
lodged  iu  the  Red  Iloilo;  ant!  hither  again 
came  Garrick  in  17159,  to  direct,  the  groat 
Shakspeare  duhihM\  w hich  then  was  rather 
dismally  accomplished,  but  which  is  always 
remembered  to  the  gloat  actors  credit  and 


*•  And  *Ui*\  a something  of  crJt&fbd 
Ivoiim)  fjie  fain i liar  fucc*  ot  every  day.  ' 

To  ]>.‘LsvH  rapidly  in  review  the  little  that 
is  known  of  ShakspoareV  life  is,  uevcrtlu 
b ^s,  tf>  be  impressed  not  only  by  its  inn-, 
want  and  amazing  literary  productiveness, 
but  by  the  quick  succession  of  its  salient  in- 
cidents. 


The  vitality 
must  have  been  enor- 
>w  mous  tli at  created  in 

; so  short  a time  such 

jyt  a number  and  yarir- 

T0%t&h • l.V  <*f  works  of  the 

first  class.  The  same 
•*  1 1 nick  $pitttv  would 
naturally  have  kept 
sj  \ "Jr~ ....  in  agitation  all  the  el* 

■ emenf  s of  his  daily  ev- 

K periewe.  Descended 

; from  an  ancestor  win* 

, \;  *'  •!  ho  ■ ' 

Red  Rose  on  lb»s- 
^urth  Field,  he  was 
born  to  repute  as  w *11 
• " ' sjpqigfv  as  competence,  and 

5 during  bis  early  ehild- 

1 tQ0  hood  he  received  in- 

st ruction  ami  train* 
mg  in  a eomfovtable 
home.  lie  escaped  the 
h! / plague,  which  was 

‘fjfcir-'ffi  raging  m Stratford 

/^.JiaSy  when  he  w as  an  in 
* hint,  and  w hich  took 

many  victims.  He 
• 1 ' went  to  school  win  n 

seven  years  old.  and 
vit  S*'  h‘ft  it  when  about 

fourteen.  He  their 
' *'  had  to  work  for  his 
living  -his  once  op* 
/*“  ' -*i> 1 ^ nlent  father  having 

fallen  into  misfortune 
— and  he  became  an 
apprentice  to  a hutch 
cr,  or  else  a lawyers 
clerk  (there  were  sev 
eu  lawyers  in  Stratford  at  that  time),  or 
else  :t  school-teacher.  Perhaps  he  was  all 
three — and  more.  It  t»  conjectured  that 
he  saw  the  players  who  from  time  to  t i Me 
acted  iq  the  Guildhall,  under  the  allspices 
of  the  corporation  of  ♦Strafford,  that  he  at- 
tended the  religious  entertainments  which 
were  customarily  given  in  the  neighbor- 
ing city  of  fbiveiitry,  and  that  in  part  ten  - 
far  he  witnessed  tlm  elaborate  aud  Mmiipto- 
ons  pageants  with  which  in  1575  the  Furl 
of  Leicester  welcomed  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
Kenilworth  f'astle.  He  married  at  eight- 
een : and,  leaving  a wife  and  three  children 
in  Strafford,  he  went  up  to  London  at  twen- 
ty-two. His  entrance  into  theatrical  life 
immediately  followed — in  what  capacity  it 
is  impossible  to  judge.  One  dubious  account 
says  that  he  held  horses  for  the  public  at 


honor.  Betterton,  no  doubt,  lodged  here 
when  he  came  to  Stratford  iu  quest  of  remin- 
iscences of  Shakspeare.  Tin*  visit  of  Irving, 
supplemented  with  his  delicious  chronicle, 
has  led  to  what  might  he  called  almost  the 
consecration  of  the  parlor  in  which  he  sat 
and  the  chamber  in  w hich  he  slept.  Tliey 
still  keep  the  poker  —how  marked  Geoffrey 
Oayon'M  *eep(re,?~-  wit li  which,  as  he  sat 
there  in  long,  silent,  and  ecstatic  medita- 
tion, he  so  ruthlessly  prodded  the  tire  in  the 
narrow,  t iny  grate.  They  keep  also  the  chair 
in  which  he  sat— a plain,  fd might- backed 
ft rm -chair,  with  a hair-cloth  seat,  much  worn 
in  th«\se  latter  days  by  tin*  incumbent  devo- 
tions of  the  faithful,  but  duly  marked,  t>n  a 
brass  label,  with  Ida  renow  ned  and  treasured 
name.  Thus  genius  can  sanctify  even  the 
humblest  objects, 
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I Ik*  theatre  door;  another  that  Ik*  got  em- 
ployment as  a prompter  to  the  ac  tors.  H i« 
certain  that  In1  hail  not  heen  in  the  theat- 
rical hardness  Jong  lie  tore  ho  began  to  make 
hiui»elf  felt.  At  t wenty-cight  he  was  known 
as  a prosperous  author.  At  twenty-niue  lie 
had  acted  with  Hnrhage  bdoyeQuceu  Eliz- 
abeth ; and  while  Spenser  had  extolled  liitn 
in  the  “Tears  of  the  Muses,?’  the  envious 
Green  had  disparaged  him  in  the  “ GroaPs- 
wortli  of  \V\t,  1*  At  thirty-three  he  had  ac- 
quired weajth  enough  to  purchase  New 
Place,  the  principal  residence  in  his  native 
town,  where  now  he  placed  Ills  family  and 
«*>t ahlished  his  home,  himself  remaining  in 
Loudon,  but  visiting  Strut  ford  at  frequent 
intervals.  At  t him -four  he  was  heard  of 
as  the  actor  of  Know e! I in  Hen  JousonV 
comedy,  t hen  new,  of  /.Very  Van  in  hfo  Hu - 
war,  and  he  received  t he  glow  ing  encomium 
of  Men*s  in  JTi/V  TtMturif*  At  thirty- eight 
he  had  written  //a w/W  and  Jh  Yon  Like  It* 
and,  moreover,  he  was  now  become  the  own- 
er of  more  estate  in  Stratford,  costing  him 
£.120.  At  forty -om*  he  made  his  largest  pur- 
chase, buying  for  £440  the  titles  of  Strat- 
ford, Old  Stratford.  Hishopton,  and  WrT 
rombe.  In  the  mean  time  he  bad  smoothed 
the  declining  years  of  his  father,  and  had  fol- 
lowed him  w ith  love  and  duty  to  the  grave. 
Other  domestic  bereavements  likewise  be- 
fell him,  ami  other  worldly  cares  and  ditties 
were  laid  upon  his  hands,  but  neither  grief 
nor  Inna  liras  could  check  the  fertility  of  his 
brain.  Within  the  next,  fen  years  lie  wrote, 
among  other  great  plays,  OthtUo,  /.car.  Mar- 
beth,  and  i'ovwlunttH.  At  about  forty-eight 
he  seems  to  have  disposed  of  ids  shares  in 
the  two  London  theatres  will*  which  In* 
had  been  connected,  the  Hbo  klViars  and  the 
Globe,  and  shortly  afterward,  his  work  as 
we  possess  it  being  well-nigh  completed,  lie 
retired  filially  to  Ids  Strafford  home.  That 
he  was  the  comrade  of  all  the  bright  spir- 
its who  glittered  in  “the  spacious  times”  of 
Elizabet  h,  many  of  them  have  left  their  per- 
sonal testimony.  That  lie  was  tin*  king  of 
l hem  all.  is  evidenced  in  Ids  works.  The 
Sonnets  seem  to  disclose  that  then*  was  u 
mysterious, almost  a tragical,  passage  in  his 
life,  and  that  lie  was  called  to  Iwear  the  ne- 
tt calam- 
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eret  burden  of  a great  and  perhap 
t total  personal  grid — siim  of  those  griefs,  too. 
sv  Id  ell,  being  germinatefl  hy  sin,  are  endless 
in  the*  punishment  they  entail.  Happily, 
however,  no  antiquarian  student,  of  Shaks- 
peare’s  lime  has  yet  succeeded  in  coming 
very  near  to  the  man.  While  he  was  in 
London  he  used  to  frequent  the  Ealcnn  Tav- 
ern and  the  Mermaid,  and  lie  lived  nt  one 
t ime  in  Ih'siMtpsgat**  St  reet,  stud  a!  another 
tiihr-  ■ it  f-Hli'k  Stnvvf,  in  Southwark.  As  an 
:u'io;  hi*  name  has  he  ell  assnmal  «*d  with  Ids 
owi'i  i h.ii.o  js  of  Adam,  1 rial  Law  none, 
and  t lie  ghuM  of  King  Hamlet;  ami  a Con- 
temporary idetence  declares  linn  “ exccl- 
Vor.  LVlJi—Xo. 


^yyv,0'y<dyigjipa|'  frprti  /■’. ) t 
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| ifod  in  th*‘  quality  he  pmfe8ses.,?  Many  of 
«f  his  .pnt'uifKcvi (Ms,  it  is  probable,  perished  in 
i i he  lice  w loch  commuted  the  Globe  Theatre. 

| in  lblT  lie  passed  his  last  days  in  his 
! Inane  at  Stratford,  and  died  there,  h>mio- 
!'  W hoi  suddenly,  on  his  fifty  -second  hi  rtf  i-* 
day,  This  event.  it  may  he  worth  while  fco 

• obsciw  c,  occurred  wit hfn  tldrt y -three  year* 
'•  of  ilm  execution  of  King  i buries  I.,  tfodcl 
: the  Em  it:iti  t ’oumjou  v i .'*;  h <>t  OliVei  rem- 

v.  t • i ) . lie-  t'brHun  *pult>  hd&lcruitj  * i thy 

• piav  hnirse  ttuil  >>f  id]  ifs  works,  must  evdr 

• t be \i  ha \>  lice u ga i i o n g b 1 n i u da  1 d e stie ugih. 
It  is  tfarrghicr  .fmlil  luagial  thirty-!  WO  al  the 

; MD.u'  .»f  In*  u.  mh,  '-iiiMvni  h»fU  t«Ut\  'i\ 

! years,  ao< I I l**r  VvbWptVi  iVf  tfudUom  that 

• she  bti*  a puritan  If  *o.  tin*  stratig**  und 
i seioningly  ooaet  uuniaLie  disappearance  of 

• w ei  plHydoinsc  papers  lie  may  ha  ve 
: left  behind  idlU  at  Strut  tol  d should  Uf*t  he 
i far  to  seek,  ‘t  he  suggeKtion  is  likely  to 

iVicv  o been made  before  ; and  also  it  is  likely 
hob#v;  been  supplemented  with  a reference 
Mo  thu  giCal  tile  in  London  in  U»dfe*  which 
lij  < onsuniing  Si.  Pauls  t*athedral  bHvmvl 
i op  ail  immense  quantity  of  hook*  and  than 
that  lord  been  hjoaghf  from  all  the 
) 4 inm»f  ened  parts  of  the  idly  and  Imapcd  be* 
! ncuffi  d > urchev  for  mldy --:  a.s  )»n»b;d>l y tlq 
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n<trv  fUiNirt,  tuft  k«ui  ri.iK  V'i/iioU. 


lit  or  thU  jru^Jif  hnvt-r  <if  ImhImx.  so  vm)h  to  hi*  UnYU'ji  in  s 

huohdfiy - ‘tlW  history  <*t;  SIuiUh'  Ii«  liw  fti'tjijilr'  lifift  11* 

Ihh  j t i 0- ' 1 i>i 1 1 ‘ iii.  (hr  Jl^fu  hi'  the  i i 0 i;r ii o ii | i in ^ ;- 
;om*  w.4#itfC£$  t)t  hisf  hr  H411I  TJlft  ftti  ‘v>in- 

r*ijihyvaml  «ian*is  foi  rver  ahim*.  \ 1 hi. J 1 Movant  ,;  I*  hv:  ^U^,u  rim* r£*v>. 
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’LORD  ALLEN’S  DAUGHTER. 

IN  the  year  1836  1 was  assistant,  though  a 
mere  boy,  to  the  resident  engineer  ou 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  who  was 
stationed  at  Harper’s  Ferry.  The  railroad 
bridge  was  then  under  construction — the 
same  which  now  unites  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  with  the  Winchester  aud  Potomac 
road.  The  piers  and  abutments  of  the  new 
bridge  had  already  been  raised  high  enough 
to  support  the  superstructure,  but  they 
wanted  strengthening,  for  the  spring  fresh- 
ets yearly  brought  down  large  masses  of  ice 
and  heavy  logs  of  floating  timber.  Huge 
fragments  of  blasted  rock  were  therefore 
loaded  on  rude  scows  and  daily  sunk  round 
the  foundation  of  each  pier,  making  what 
engineers  technically  call  “riprapping.” 

My  chief,  Torn  Floyd,  the  resident  engi- 
neer of  that  section,  spent  much  of  the  win- 
ter of  1836  in  Baltimore,  leaving  me  — a 
youngster  of  fifteen — to  watch  the  work  and 
get  the  contractors  to  push  it  forward.  It 
was  lonely  enough  for  me,  still  very  young, 
to  be  statioued  in  a place  so  dcsfituto  of  all 
social  advantages  as  Harper’s  Ferry.  I per- 
illed my  future  by  flirtations  with  the  farm- 
ers’ daughters  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
on  Sundays  I sometimes  hired  a horse  and 
rode  over  to  a barn-like  chapel  in  the  W'oods, 
where  many  of  the  best  families  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  assembled  two  Sundays 
in  the  month  for  what  it  was  their  primitive 
fashion  to  call  “ preaching.”  My  chief  had 
taken  me  with  him  to  this  place  more  than 
once  during  the  warm  bright  weeks  of  au- 
tumn, and  nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
beautiful  than  our  ride  through  forest  paths 
unobstructed  by  undergrowth,  under  trees 
of  hues  as  varied  as  the  “jewelled  gates” 
the  preacher  told  about  in  the  future  city 
of  God.  No  exhibition  of  coloring  ever  has 
impressed  me  since  so  much  as  the  gorgeous 
glory  of  those  Virginia  woods. 

My  chief  was  somewhat  sweet  upon  the 
prettiest  and  richest  girl  in  all  those  parts, 
Miss  Parthie — or  Partheiiia — Allen,  daugh- 
ter of  Gaylord  Allen,  Esq.,  of  Fair  Park,  a 
line  old  house  iu  an  oak  wood  standing  be- 
tween Charlestown  and  Harper’s  Ferry. 

Gaylord  Allen  was  a stately  gentleman  of 
the  old  ante-Revolutionary  school,  entitled 
to  the  mystic  letters  F.F.V.  He  lived  a 
widower  at  Fair  Park,  surrounded  by  he- 
reditary negroes,  hereditary  horses,  heredi- 
tary trees,  and  hereditary  traditions.  He 
farmed  two  fine  estates — about  one  thou- 
sand acres  of  the  very  finest  wheat  land  in 
Jefferson  County.  But  in  one  of  these  he 
had  only  an  interest  as  trustee  for  Miss  Par- 
theuia,  now  seventeen,  and  already  beset 
with  suitors,  whom  she  managed  with  a 
light  and  able  hand.  Miss  Parthie  (who 
has  been  an  exemplary  matron  more  than 
forty  years)  was  a coquette  by  nature,  in- 


heritance, and  education,  as  almost  all 
Maryland  and  Virginia  girls  were  then  and 
now  are.  It  strikes  a stranger  with  aston- 
ishment to  see  how  much  these  country- 
bred  young  girls — wholly  inexpericuced  in 
the  ways  of  the  great  world — know  about 
male  human  nature;  how  cleverly  they  can 
manage  their  various  admirers,  and  steer 
true  love  through  rocks  aud  quicksands  to 
successful  matrimony. 

Miss  Parthie  had  an  aunt  who  took  all 
care  from  her,  but  who  habitually  disap- 
proved of  her.  Aunt  Martha’s  path  in  life 
led  from  her  smoke-house  to  her  jam-pots ; 
within  these  narrow  limits  her  existence 
was  what  the  poets  call  “ full-orbed.”  Miss 
Parthie  had,  besides,  a gay  young  brother, 
who  played  tricks  on  the  young  gentlemen 
who  courted  her,  and  a father,  who  had  re- 
garded her  as  the  apple  of  his  eye  and  the 
bright  star  of  his  life  while  she  was  little, 
but  wrho  now  felt  that  the  restless,  beautiful 
young  creature  who  upset  his  stately  no- 
tions of  comfort,  disturbed  his  perceptions 
of  propriety,  and  might  end  by  putting  her- 
self in  antagonism  to  all  his  habits,  was  a 
trifle  too  much  for  him.  He  began  to  want 
to  see  her  married.  There  w?as  a neighbor- 
ing gentleman  of  good  estate,  good  family, 
safe  principles,  aud  the  right  politics  who 
ardently  admired  her.  ’Lord  Allen,  as  we 
called  him,  favored  liis  suit,  but  Miss  Par- 
thie never  heard  his  name  mentioned  with- 
out a fling  at  his  preteusions.  His  uamo 
itself  was  the  strongest  point  she  made 
against  him.  “What  girl  could  be  expect- 
ed,” she  would  ask, “to  pledge  herself  to 
love,  honor,  and  obey  a man  whose  Chris- 
tian name  was  Jonas  Jefferson,  and  to  write 
herself  for  life,  after  her  marriage,  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Jones  f” 

“Parthie,  my  dear,”  her  brother  used  to 
say,  “ the  Bible  says, 1 A good  name  is  rather 
to  be  chosen  than  great  riches.’  All  your 
other  fellows  have  good  names.  There’s 
Angus  M‘Far1and,  and  Lomax  Gordon,  and 
Randolph  Carter,  and  Philip  Grynies — a 
good  old  name  if  not  handsome,  you  know\ 
I wouldn’t  fly  in  the  face  of  good  advice 
out  of  the  good  book,  by  making  myself  a 
Jones  for  life,  if  I was  you.” 

My  chief,  Tom  Floyd,  had  a good  name, 
and,  as  I said,  had  been  smitten  by  Miss 
Parthie;  ses  beaux  yeuxaud  les  beaux  yeux  of 
her  broad  acres  were  together  irresistible. 
She  was  as  full  of  frolic  as  a kitten,  and  at 
that  period  of  her  life  almost  as  irresponsi- 
ble. In  all  my  days  I have  never  seen  an- 
other girl  who  could  drive  a team  of  lovers 
so  skillfully  and  yet  so  carelessly,  and  keep 
them  to  their  work  iu  such  good  humor  with 
each  other. 

The  first  time  Mr.  Floyd  took  me  over  to 
the  chapel,  old  Mr.  ’Lord  Allen  hospitably 
asked  us  to  dinuer,  and  at  Fair  Park,  in  com- 
pany w ith  Jones,  M'Furlainl,  Gordon,  Car- 
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ter,  and  Gryuies,  we  ate  of  bis  home-raised 
dainties,  drank  of  his  family  wines,  and 
spent  the  afternoon  visiting  his  thorough- 
breds in  a held,  entertained  by  Miss  Parthie 
and  two  or  three  fair  satellites  who  fully 
understood  their  duty  as  foils.  “A  little 
witch,”  always  seemed  to  me  the  epithet 
that  suited  her.  She  drew  out  every  body’s 
best;  she  put  every  man  in  good  humor 
with  himself;  she  won  the  hearts  of  all 
around  her.  She  appeared  to  distinguish 
no  one  suitor  more  than  she  did  the  rest, 
yet  every  man  deemed  himself  encouraged 
by  her.  M4Farlaml,  Gordon,  Carter,  and 
Jones  showed  no  jealousy  of  each  other. 
They,  however,  made  common  cause  against 
Grvmes,  a handsome,  lazy,  semi-dissipated 
fellow,  of  old  family,  who  drove  well,  danced 
well,  sang  well,  loved  a joke,  was  always 
out  of  cash,  and  never  out  of  humor.  Miss 
Parthie  eagerly  disclaimed  any  liking  for 
such  a suitor,  and  joined  in  any  laugh  the 
ot lid's  raised  against  him;  hut  Gryiues  never 
appeared  the  least  abashed  or  disheartened ; 
he  laughed  as  gayly  as  she  laughed  at  all 
jokes  against  himself.  He  shook  liis  head 
and  gave  them  all  to  understand  that,  what- 
ever they  might  be  ready  to  predict,  he  was 
confident  of  winning  her. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  .about  the 
middle  of  November,  when  Tom  Floyd  was 
recalled  to  Baltimore,  and  I was  left  with- 
out any  social  resources  in  the  crooked  lit- 
tle town  of  Harper’s  Ferry.  At  night  I read 
old  copies  of  Don  Quixote , David  Crockett , and 
an  odd  volume  of  Shakspeare  in  my  hotel 
chamber;  by  day  I went  out  on  the  large 
flat-boats  which  deposited  rock  round  the 
piers  of  the  new  bridge  iu  the  bed  of  the 
ri  ver. 

The  boats  employed  were  singularly  awk- 
ward craft,  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  long,  and 
twelve  and  a half  feet  wide,  carrying  about 
fifty  tons  to  a load.  The  Potomac  in  the 
middle  is  too  rapid  and  too  deep  for  poles, 
so  that  we  had  to  keep  in  shallow  water  up 
stream  for  some  distance  after  leaving  the 
shore  of  Maryland,  when  the  boat’s  head 
was  turned  to  the  current,  which  swept  her 
down  to  the  pier,  the  crew  managing  to 
guide  her  by  the  steering  oars  till  she  was 
made  fast  in  the  right  spot,  when  they  pro- 
ceeded to  get  rid  of  their  load  of  stones. 

Each  boat  had  but  one  man  with  any  ex- 
perience in  navigation  on  board  of  her.  The 
Irish  laborers  formed  an  awkward  crew,  but 
the  boatman  managed  the  stern  oar,  directed 
the  rude  efforts  of  the  rest,  and  iu  fact  was 
acting  captain. 

The  morning  I am  now  going  to  tell  about 
was  in  December.  The  Potomac  was  full 
and  rising,  and  a strong  breeze  blew  dowrn 
stream.  The  cold  was  very  great,  in  spite 
of  the  deceitful  brightness  of  the  winter  sun. 
It  wanted  but  three  days  to  Christinas,  and 
1 was  very  auxious,  before  the  holidays  ar- 


rived, to  get  all  the  work  accomplished  that 
was  to  strengthen  the  middle  pier.  It  was 
very  imprudent  to  attempt  the  trip  that  day. 
The  force  of  the  current  was  increased  by 
the  high  wind,  but  no  older  person  remon- 
strated. I was  left  to  my  own  judgment, 
and  at  fifteen  one  is  hardly  responsible  for 
rashness.  The  risk  did  not  occur  to  me. 

As  we  were  putting  off,  about  eight  o’clock, 
after  some  trouble  in  getting  the  men  to- 
gether, I heard  a hail  which  seemed  to  come 
across  the  river,  and  our  boatman  (an  intel- 
ligent negro  called  Blackman,  a native  of 
Harper’s  Ferry)  called  my  attention  to  a 
group  of  people  on  the  Virginia  shore  who 
were  making  signs  to  attract  our  attention. 
I looked.  There  were  three  persons  stand- 
ing on  the  bank,  and  a servant  in  the  rear 
holding  four  horses. 

One  was  a lady  in  a riding  dress.  I had 
a small  telescopic  glass  in  my  pocket,  and 
recognized  Miss  Parthie  Alien,  Her  com- 
panion was  Phil  Grymes.  The  third  man  I 
could  not  make  out.  He  was  a diminutive 
individual,  quite  unknown  to  me. 

44  Bring  your  boat  over  to  this  side  !”  was 
the  hail,  as  I made  it  out,  their  gestures  in- 
terpreting their  words. 

It  was  no  easy  thing  to  do;  but  what  will 
not  a boy  beginning  to  feel  female  influence 
attempt  when  the  motive  of  obliging  a 
young  lady  is  brought  to  bear  on  him? 

So,  giting  orders  to  Blackmail  and  the 
Irish  laborers,  I jumped  hastily  on  board  our 
clumsy  craft.  Her  moorings  were  cast  off, 
and  a shove  or  two  parted  us  from  the  shore 
of  Maryland.  Then  we  begau  to  creep  up 
slowly  iu  shallow  water,  hugging  the  left 
bank  of  the  river.  Meantime  the  party  on 
the  Virginia  side  continued  to  urge  us  to 
make  haste  by  violent  gesticulations. 

“What  can  they  want  of  us  T”  I repeated 
to  myself  several  times,  and  once  I caught 
a broad  grin  on  some  of  the  men’s  faces.  I 
looked  at  one  inquiringly,  but  he  became 
suddenly  shamefaced,  and  turned  away. 

44  Out  wdth  it,  Dennis,”  I said,  determined 
to  go  further  into  the  mystery. 

44  Why,  isn’t  that  there  third  one  a parson 
chap  from  over  on  this  side  the  river  f”  he 
answered,  sheepishly.  44  That  very  Metli- 
ody  as  Jack  was  telling  ns  about  come  here 
to  settle  in  North  Mountain,  and  do  preach- 
ing, and  keep  school  for  the  moiintaiu  chil- 
dren. A hard  lot  ho  must  have  to  fight 
with,  and  little  enough  to  live  on — glad,  I 
reckon,  to  strike  a chance  to  do  a spell  of 
parson’s  work  elsowdiere.” 

This  was  more  and  more  mysterious,  bnt 
I had  no  time  to  inquire  further.  The  boat 
was  in  the  set  of  the  current,  which,  though 
not  nearljT  so  strong  as  it  would  have  been 
half  a mile  further  down  the  river,  was 
enough  to  make  poling  across  it  very  diffi- 
cult, and  to  take  every  man’s  two  arms. 
There  were  fourteen  of  us  iu  all — twelve  at 
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Virginia  allure,”  cried  Grymes,  with  a sort 
of  chuckle. 

“Hullo,  young  Keilson!”  come  across  the 
stream.  “ Bring  the  boat  back.  I hold  you 
responsible  for  my  daughter.” 

“I  couldn’t,  if  you  gave  mo  a hundred 
thousand  dollars!”  I shouted  in  reply;  for 
the  boat  was  in  full  career,  driven  by  the 
current,  and  Heaven  knows  if  my  words 
reached  him.  There  is  nothing  so  remorse- 
less, so  bewildering,  as  driving  spray  and 
a roaring  wind  together.  The  clumsy  scow 
tore  onward,  riding  now  over  great  waves 
which  pitched  and  tossed  her  like  a ship  at 
sea,  and  forced  us  all  to  hold  on  tight  to 
any  thing  within  our  reach,  for  the  river 
was  terribly  agitated.  Every  moment  the 
wind  was  rising,  and  the  whole  surface  of 
the  water  was  in  a foam. 

The  boat  was  entirely  beyond  the  men’s 
control.  Every  now  and  then  she  would 
swirl  broadside  to  the  stream,  as  if  trying 
to  tind  a way  to  get  across  it,  then  a heavy 
wave  would  strike  her  on  her  side  and  spin 
her  round,  and  then  she  would  be  off  again 
down  stream  like  a frightened  creature. 

Miss  Part  hie  stood  up  in  the  stern,  declin- 
ing the  support  of  Grymes’s  arm;  one  little 
hand  grasped  Blackman’s  unwieldy  oar,  aud 
one  was  stretched  out  toward  the  group  on 
land,  imploring  aid  from  her  excited  father. 

Whirling  and  plunging  in  a deafening 
roar,  the  boat  swept  onward.  The  men 
gave  up  their  useless  labor  with  the  poles, 
and  all  stood  by  to  grapple  to  the  pier  to 
which  w*e  were  in  the  habit  of  making  fast 
our  unwieldy  vessel. 

We  neared  our  destination.  Phil  Grymes 
in  his  excitement  stretched  out  farther  than 
the  rest,  missed  his  footing,  aud  fell  forward, 
giving  the  boat  a sudden  sheer.  In  an  in- 
stant we  were  sw'ept  past  the  pier.  The 
men  had  failed  to  grapple  it.  • We  were  out 
in  deep  water,  where  at  all  times  poles  were 
useless.  For  a few'  minutes  wo  continued 
in  the  middle  of  the  river,  but  then  came 
the  rush  of  the  Shenandoah,  poured  from  the 
Virginia  side  into  the  Potomac,  and  we  were 
whirled  over  to  the  Maryland  shore. 

On  that  bank  was  the  homestead  of  an 
old  farmer  named  Bayne.  We  could  see  his 
family  gathered  on  the  porch  or  standing 
on  the  bank,  encouraging  or  warning  us 
with  vain  gesticulations.  Wo  were  power- 
less to  avail  ourselves  of  suggestions  or  ad- 
vice, and  no  words  could  have  been  heard 
above  the  wind  and  waves  in  the  now'  deaf- 
ening uproar  of  the  rapids. 

Miss  Parthie  w'as  down  upon  her  knees, 
partly  in  supplication,  partly  that  she  might 
cling  to  a large  ring-bolt  on  the  deck  used  to 
keep  the  boat  steady  at  her  mooriugs  while 
discharging  cargo. 

The  clergyman  crouched  near  her.  Phil 
Grymes  w as  on  his  feet,  swaying  with  each 
plunge  of  the  boat  and  making  vain  apologies. 


For  a moment  I breathed  freer,  for  I fan- 
cied we  w ere  safe ; but  the  poles  would  not 
touch  bottom,  aud  soon  a sudden  eddy  seized 
our  clumsy  ark  so  deeply  laden.  Again  she 
was  iu  the  full  sw  eep  of  the  current  drifting 
dow  n furiously  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 

“Now,  now',  Miss  Parthie,  we  are  still 
upon  the  Maryland  side.  Stand  up  aud  be 
married,”  I heard  Phil  Grymes  say. 

“Not  now' — not  ever!”  she  cried,  clinging 
closer  to  her  iron  ring,  and  looking  up  at 
him  with  a face  of  anguish.  “This  is  the 
Lord’s  j list  judgment  on  me  for  my  sin,  and 
I would  not  disobey  my  father  further  even 
if — even  if  I loved  you,  and  I don’t.  I kno  w 
it  now%  I never  loved  you.” 

“See  here,  Miss  Parthie,  when  a young 
lady  runs  away  with  a young  man  (aud  it 
is  common  enough,  because  without  the 
written  cousent  of  parents  a young  lady  un- 
der twenty -one  cau  not  get  married  iu  Vir- 
ginia) it  would  be  rather  against  her — don’t 
you  think  sot — all  her  life,  to  have  it  talked 
about  by  every  body,  if  she  was  not  married 
to  him  after  all.” 

She  sprang  to  her  feet,  her  eyes  flashing. 

“ I would  not  marry  you  now,”  she  cried, 
“Phil  Grymes,  to  save  myself  from  drown- 
ing. You  dare— you  dare  to  be  so  mean,  so 
cowardly,  as  to  hold  such  a threat  over  me! 
But  I’ll  take  any  risk.  I call  upon  this  cler- 
gyman to  witness  I refuse  you,  cast  you  oft’, 
reject  you,  despise  you.  If  I am  drowmed, 
as  I suppose  1 shall  be  in  a few  moments, 
and  if  any  man  on  board  this  boat  escapes, 
I implore  him  to  take  my  last  w'ords  to  my 
poor  father.  Tell  him  I ask  his  pardon,  aud 
that  I obeyed  him  at  the  last.” 

Her  voice  sank  to  a moan. 

“Dear  Parthie — Miss  Parthenia,”  Phil 
Grymes  cried  in  her  ear — “you  have  loved 
me ; you  loved  me  this  morning,  you  know'. 
You  are  here  of  your  own  free-w  ill.  You 
will  love  me  agaiu  by-and-by,  and  think 
better  of  me.  Say  a kind  word  to  me.  If, 
as  you  say,  we  are  all  going  to  be  lost,  let  11s 
be  drowned  as  man  and  wife.  Let  us  die 
together.” 

Again  she  I mked  at  him.  All  passion  had 
gone  out  of  her  face,  aud  great  tears  tilled 
her  eyes. 

“ I am  sorry  for  you,”  she  said,  “ and  I for- 
give you.  You  had  entangled  me  against 
my  will,  and  used  your  power  over  me  till  I 
consented  to  run  off*  with  you.  Let  me  take 
all  the  blame.  But  here  I pause.  I know* 
my  duty  now,  and  go  no  further.  Say,  if 
you  will,  that  I was  false,  aud  jilted  you. 
Take  what  you  please  from  a poor  girl’s  good 
name,  but  henceforth  I am  rid  of  you.  I 
shall  not  die  as  your  w ife  or  as  your  prom- 
ised wife,  but  as  my  father’s  daughter.” 

She  sank  down,  sobbing,  011  the  deck. 
Our  situation  was  fast  growing  hopeless. 
Nothing  could  now'  restrain  our  boat  from 
going  headlong  iuto  the  rapids,  and  all  on 
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board  were  only  too  familiar  with  accounts 
of  the  disasters  that  had  tukeu  place  there. 
We  had  all  seen  boats  stove  on  those  black 
sharp  rocks,  we  had  all  heard  stories  of  brave 
men  lost  in  those  roaring  rapids,  and  to  ex- 
pect our  clumsy  scow  and  awkward  crew 
could  venture  safely  through  the  dangerous 
path  was  to  expect  a miracle. 

The  rapids  stretch  out  about  half  a mile, 
beginning  rather  more  than  a mile  below 
Harper’s  Ferry.  When  the  water  is  low  the 
surface  of  the  Potomac  during  that  half 
mile  is  black  with  rounded  rocks  thick  as  a 
shoal  of  porpoises,  but  now,  the  river  being 
very  full,  they  were  almost  all  submerged, 
and  the  water  was  for  half  a mile  churned 
into  creamy  foam.  It  became  evident  that 
the  fury  of  the  current  was  so  great  that 
the  boat  would  be  dashed  in  pieces  by  the 
tii*8t  collision,  aud  there  was  no  probability 
she  could  drift  through  without  striking 
upon  some  of  them. 

Among  the  crew  was  an  old  soldier  who 
loved  to  boast  that  he  had  been  at  Water- 
loo. I dare  say  he  had  fought  bravely  in 
the  ranks  in  the  excitement  of  the  battle, 
but  now,  upon  an  unfamiliar  element,  and 
in  a situation  in  which  he  could  not  lift  a 
hand  to  save  himself,  he  was  as  frightened 
as  any  of  them.  There  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  sit  still  aud  be  drowned. 

The  crew  fell  on  their  knees ; they  pray- 
ed, they  vowed,  they  wept.  They  had  a 
vague,  unreasoning  instinct  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  their  superiors  to  save  them.  They 
implored  us  in  the  names  of  their  poor 
wives  and  children  to  check  the  onward 
progress  of  the  boat  and  to  put  them  ashore. 

The  little  parson  hud  stood  utterly  bewil- 
dered aud  quite  helpless  at  first.  I had  fan- 
cied the  great  weight  of  his  profession  had 
crushed  the  manhood  out  of  him;  but  now  he 
rose  to  the  occasion  as  a man.  Professional- 
ly he  was  quite  out  of  his  element,  with  pa- 
pists calling  on  their  saints;  so  he  gave  up 
his  clerical  character,  not  knowing  how  to 
support  it  in  that  emergency,  and  fell  back 
on  the  human  nature  that  was  in  him.  He 
joined  myself  and  Blackman  at  the  oar,  by 
which  we  were  endeavoring  to  keep  her 
straight  in  the  thread  of  the  current. 

Blackman  begau  to  advise  him  to  avail 
himself  of  any  chance  of  safety. 

“But  I can  nor  save  myself,”  he  cried, 
44  and  leave  the  lady.” 

Phil  Grymes  was  now  utterly  useless. 
From  time  to  time  he  “ made  his  moan”  to 
me  or  to  the  parson.  44  She  has  thrown  me 
over.  She  has  given  me  the  sack.  You 
might  knock  me  down  with  a feather.” 

I saw  our  only  hope  was  to  run  boldly 
into  the  rapids,  and  take  our  chance  of  go- 
ing through  without  striking.  I took  off  my 
heavy  coat  and  boots,  though  the  thermom- 
eter was  almost  zero,  and  stood  by  the  poor 
girl,  who,  shivering  with  cold,  terror,  and  ex- 


citement, still  clung  to  her  ring-bolt  on  the 
deck,  aud  looked  up  to  me  for  protection. 

44  Miss  Parthie,”  I said, 44  when  we  strike, 
cling  fast  to  that  riug.  I am  going  to  loos- 
en a trap-door  behind  it.  The  door  will 
float  if  the  boat  goes  to  pieces.  Hold  to 
the  riug  firmly.  Then  let  the  water  do 
with  you  what  it  will.  I will  be  near  you, 
and  will  swim  beside  you.  Don’t  waste 
your  strength  by  efforts  of  your  own.  Go 
down  with  the  stream,  and  keep  afloat  until* 
you  slip  below  into  the  eddy.  Then,  if  they 
have  auy  sense  at  Farmer  Bayne’s,  they’ll 
find  some  way  to  save  us.” 

44  Yes,”  said  the  parson,  44  and  I,  too,  can 
swim ; and  while  I live  will  also  swim  be- 
side you.” 

“Oh,  Mr.  Keilson/’said  the  poor  girl,  lift- 
ing her  tearful  face  from  her  wet  hands, 
“God  would  have  had  me  in  His  care  had  I 
been  lost  while  in  the  path  of  duty.  But 
now  you  all  had  better  give  me  up.  I feel 
like  Jonah.  I wish  I had  to  die  in  a good 
cause,”  she  added,  in  a low  voice,  turning 
her  eyes  toward  Phil  Grymes  with  a shudder. 

44  You  have  been  very  hard  on  him,  Miss 
Parthie,”  said  I,  feeling  that  she  looked  to 
me  for  his  excuse.  “ You  have  takeu  the 
spirit  out  of  him.” 

44  Do  you  think  I have  been  hard  on  him  t 
Not  more  than  he  deserves.  How  cau  I he 
expected  to  respect  a man  who  has  no  help 
for  me  or  any  one  iu  time  of  trouble  T” 

“He  is  braver  than  he  seems,”  I said. 
44  The  truth  is,  lie’s  been  drinking  overnight. 
A man  loses  command  over  his  own  nerves 
when  he  suffers  from  reaction.” 

She  gave  a gesture  of  disgust,  and  turned 
away,  clasping  her  ring-bolt  fiercely.  I 
loosened  the  rude  hatch,  and  we  stood  by 
for  what  was  coming.  Our  clumsy  craft  was 
rushing  to  her  death.  Swiftly,  and  more 
swiftly,  she  swept  downward  to  the  rapids. 
The  water  boiled  aud  hissed  and  bubbled 
under  her  bow.  There  were  sunken  rocks  be- 
fore her  and  on  either  side,  but  the  only  sign 
that  betrayed  their  whereabouts  was  a swirl 
made  iu  the  white  foam  as  the  current  dash- 
ed against  them  in  its  passage.  To  attempt 
to  guide  ourselves  among  such  perils  was 
impossible.  The  boat  flew  on  so  fast  and 
was  so  little  under  our  control  that  all  we 
three  who  stood  by  the  great  oar  could  do 
was  to  prevent  her  swinging  broadside  to 
the  stream,  and  so  presenting  a greater  sur- 
face to  the  dangers  of  the  river. 

On — on  she  drove,  lifting  and  straining. 
Not  an  intelligible  word  was  spoken,  but 
there  were  moans  and  cries  from  the  poor 
Irishmen.  We  bolder  spirits  held  our  breath 
in  anxious  expectation.  Each  moment  in 
imagination  we  experienced  the  shock  we 
knew  must  come;  each  instant  we  felt  the 
planks  parting  beneath  our  feet,  and  seem- 
ed to  fetd  the  ice-cold  shock  as  we  were  iu- 
gulfcd  by  the  dark  river. 
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At  last  the  moment  came.  The  scow 
struck.  Blackman  held  on  to  his  great  oar. 
The  parson  was  pitched  upon  his  face.  Miss 
Parthie  did  as  I had  bidden  her,  and  iirmly 
grasped  her  ring-bolt,  though  the  hatch 
sprung  open.  I was  thrown  violently  upon 
the  deck.  Phil  Grymes  went  overboard. 

There  was  a thrilling  moment  of  suspense. 
The  boat  did  not  part,  as  we  all  thought  she 
would.  I called  upon  the  crew  to  examine 
*our  situation,  and  wo  found  we  were  fast, 
stem  and  stern,  between  two  rocks  whose 
jagged  points  barely  showed  above  the 
water. 

The  parson  and  Miss  Parthie  uttered  pious 
exclamations.  I felt  a thrill  of  gratitude 
too  keen  for  words. 

We  were  not  saved,  but  it  was  better  to 
be  fast  upon  the  rocks  in  the  middle  of  the 
Potomac  than  plunging  madly  down  the 
stream,  not  knowing  how  soon  we  might  be 
dashed  in  pieces. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Keilson,  see!  My  father  has 
come  down  the  bank  abreast  of  us — and  Mr. 
Jones!  they  will  soon  find  some  way  to  save 
us!”  cried  Miss  Parthie,  leaping  to  her  feet, 
and  wildly  waving  both  her  little  hands. 
“Oh,  father!  father!  bring  us  help!  I know 
you  will  not  fail  us.  I trust  you!” 

We  had  had  no  time  to  turn  our  eyes  to- 
ward the  Virginia  shore  during  our  desceut 
of  the  rapids,  but  we  now  perceived  two 
horsemen,  who  had  in  some  way  crossed  the 
Shenandoah,  skirted  the  wooded  mountain 
which  lias  two  mighty  rivers  at  its  base,  and 
wore  drawing  rein  about  four  hundred  yards 
from  us  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river. 

Meantime  Phil  Grymes,  who  had  held  on 
to  a rusty  chain  when  he  went  overboard, 
was  hauled  in  dripping. 

The  Irish  crew,  roused  by  the  hope  of  life, 
plucked  tip  tlieir  courage,  and  wauted  to 
heave  the  stone  overboard,  th hiking  that  by 
lightening  the  boat  they  might  get  her  off 
the  rocks,  and  again  trust  to  running  safely 
through  the  rapids. 

I looked  at  Blackman,  and  saw  he  thought 
we  had  better  stay  as  we  were.  So  I talked 
cheerily  of  help  that  would  be  sent  us  from 
the  shore,  aud  told  them  that  so  great  a risk 
as  trying  to  drift  further  ought  not  to  be  in- 
curred till  every  other  chance  had  passed 
away.  I showed  them  tliat  our  boat  was 
only  half  way  through  the  rapids  when  she 
struck,  and  that  it  would  be  a forlorn  hope 
to  attempt  to  carry  her  through  the  other 
half  without  striking  again. 

But  the  spirit  of  self-will  had  got  posses- 
sion of  them.  Phil  Grymes  saw  it,  and,  ex- 
cited by  the  presence  of ’Lord  Allen  and  his 
rival  on  the  bank,  grew  boisterous,  and 
showed  signs  of  heading  a mutiny  agaiust 
me. 

Iu  vain,  after  ripping  up  a plank  and  ex- 
amining the  timbers  at  the  boat’s  bottom,  1 
pronounced  her  sound,  aud  likely,  for  a con- 


siderable time  at  least,  to  hold  together. 
The  river  was  at  that  place  six  hundred 
yards  in  width,  and  the  boat  about  one-thinl 
of  that  distauce  from  the  Maryland  shore. 
All  knew'  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  es- 
tablish communication.  In  vain  I reminded 
them  of  the  keen  and  active  sympathy  felt 
by  country  neighbors  for  friends  in  peril, 
and  assured  them  every  possible  effort 
would  be  made  to  save  us. 

“Men,”  said  Phil  Grymes,  with  a kind  of 
dignity,  “I  am  the  only  white  mau  in  this 
boat  with  any  experience  upon  this  river; 
I am  also  the  protector  of  this  lady.  Will 
you  bo  led  by  me,  or  give  up  to  a boy,  a par- 
son, and  a nigger  f” 

“Remember,  men,”  I shouted,  “I  am  re- 
sponsible to  the  superintendent,  the  officers 
of  the  road,  and  the  contractor.  You  are 
under  my  orders.  Deunis,  I look  to  you, 
and  to  you  too,  John  Watson — you  know 
what  discipline  should  be,  since  you  fought 
at  Waterloo.” 

“It  is,”  said  one  of  the  men,  doggedly, 
“ only  this.  We  do  not  kuow  the  situation. 
We’ll  be  ruled  by  the  young  lady.  She 
come  aboard  us,  as  wo  all  thought — parson 
and  all  convenient. — to  be  married.  Now' 
something  sudden  seems  to  have  turned  up 
wrong,  and  you  appear  to  go  agaiust  her 
wedding.  Let  her  say  what  she  will  do,  out 
plainly.  We’ll  follow  the  man  she  chooses. 
If  you  are  hindering  her  in  what  she  likes, 
Mr.  Keilson,  we’ll  soon  settle  with  yon.  Let 
her  fix  upon  the  man  she  chooses  of  yon  two, 
and  put  herself  under  his  protection.  We’ll 
trust  the  man  she  wishes  ns  to  trnst,  and 
heave  the  other  overboard  if  she  tells  us  to.” 

“ No,  no,”  exclaimed  Miss  Parthie,  terrified 
at  her  own  power,  like  inauy  another  wom- 
an. “ Don’t  hurt  him,  men  ; only  keep  him 
away  from  me.  I don’t  want  him — 1 don’t 
like  him.  If  wo  are  saved,  and  you  staud 
by  Mr.  Keilson,  I will  speak  to  my  father 
and  Mr.  Jones.  You  shall  be  handsomely 
rewarded.  These  three  men — Mr.  Keilson, 
the  clergyman,  and  Blaekmau — will  take 
care  of  me.  Do  as  Mr.  Keilson  orders  you, 
but  do  not  hurt  the  other  mau.  Let  him 
alone.” 

Thus  in  a moment,  by  a young  girl’s 
choice,  I was  promoted  into  manhood.  I had 
no  one  on  whose  knowledge  and  experience 
I could  rely  but  Blackman,  and  my  crew 
might  at  uuy  moment  rebel  agaiust  my  au- 
thority. 

I bad  a glass  with  me,  w’itb  which  I watch- 
ed the  crowd  at  old  man  Bayne’s,  with  keen 
anxiety.  I saw  our  superintendent  bustling 
about  among  the  men  assembled  there,  but 
I knew  be  was  a man  of  few  resources,  who 
would  probably  embarrass  all  attempts  to 
bring  us  succor. 

“See!  see!  turn  your  glass  yonder!”  cried 
Miss  Parthie,  who,  wet  aud  shivering,  was 
watching  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river. 
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I looked.  “ I see  a horseman  on  a black 
horse  galloping  at  full  speed  up  stream.  It 
must  be  Mr.  Jones.  The  other  is  your  fa- 
ther— is  it  not? — still  sitting  on  his  horse 
watching  the  rapids.” 

VVe  continued  to  watch  Jones  as  he  gal- 
loped along  the  right  bank,  skirting  the  foot 
of  the  mountaiu.  At  the  junction  of  the 
Shenandoah  he  disappeared,  but  still  we 
gazed,  and  in  no  long  time  we  saw  a black 
spot  appear  iu  the  Potomac,  a little  above 
the  point  where  we  had  crossed  the  current 
early  in  the  day.  Man  and  horse  were 
swimming  the  river. 

“ He’ll  never  do  it.  I shall  have  killed 
him  too,”  cried  Miss  Parthie,  hiding  her  face 
in  her  hands.  “ But  watch  him,  Mr.  Keilsou, 
for  I dare  uot.  Tell  me  when  it  is  all  over.” 

“ It  is  over  now,”  I cried,  after  a pause ; 
“ and  he  is  safe — safe  ou  the  Maryland  side 
of  the  river.  He  is  galloping  fast  this  way. 
Here  he  comes.” 

Rider  and  horse,  both  dripping  wet,  were 
soon  at  Farmer  Bayne’s.  I fixed  the  glass, 
and  Miss  Parthie,  panting  with  anxiety,  saw 
the  exhausted  steed,  its  black  tlank  heaving 
and  its  nostrils  spread,  led  away  into  the 
stable. 

Meantime  the  cold  on  board  onr  boat  was 
becoming  60  intense  that  all  emotions,  even 
of  love,  jealousy,  repentance,  filial  piety,  and 
mortal  terror,  had  to  yield  to  an  overpower- 
ing sense  of  physical  suffering.  Active  ex- 
ercise had  become  needful  to  keep  tip  circu- 
lation, and  I encouraged  every  man  to  walk 
or  run  along  the  deck,  the  parson  and  I set- 
ting the  example  by  running  Miss  Parthie 
between  us. 

Meantime  the  men,  standing  or  walking, 
were  watching  the  operations  ou  shore  with 
intense  interest,  and  discussing  eagerly  what 
plans  might  be  adopted  to  relieve  us.  I 
was  sorry  to  hear  them  all  agree  that  there 
was  no  light  skiff  for  many  miles  on  the 
Maryland  side  of  the  river,  for  I knew  it 
would  be  a long  and  tedious  operation  to 
bring  one  over  from  the  Virginia  shore. 

I keenly  felt  that  relief  ought  to  be  speedy 
to  be  of  any  use.  Not  only  might  our  craft 
at  any  moment  prove  unable  to  bear  the 
strain,  and  break  in  pieces,  but  a rise  iu  the 
river  might  float  her  off,  and  hurry  her  once 
more  into  the  rapids. 

Soon,  however,  there  was  a great  stir  at 
Bayne’s.  We  paused  in  our  short  tramp, 
and  I again  took  out  my  glass.  I saw  them 
bring  out  ropes.  Jones,  without  shoes,  in 
trousers  and  shirt,  came  out  of  the  house. 
Bayne  and  the  superintendent  were  shaking 
him  by  the  hand.  They  were  tying  a long 
rope  round  his  waist.  I saw  his  face  firm- 
set. 

“ Look  at  him,  Miss  Parthie — he’s  a hero !” 
I felt  impelled  to  say.  It  seemed  but  simple 
justice  she  should  see  him.  Now  he  was 
wading  out  — wading  and  swimming  by 


turns.  In  the  rope  that  encumbered  him 
lay  all  our  safety.  We  all  understood  that 
along  it,  if  communication  with  the  shore 
were  once  established,  a stouter  line  might 
easily  be  worked,  as  is  done  with  ferry-boats 
over  Virgiuia  rivers. 

Our  crew  gave  three  uproarions  cheers  for 
Jones  as  they  saw  him  take  to  deeper  water 
just  above  the  rapids.  Then  they  watched 
him  in  grim  silence,  making  his  way  fear- 
lessly from  rock  to  rock,  pausing  where  he 
could  find  safe  foot-hold,  gathering  the  rope 
around  him,  and  collecting  all  his  energies 
for  another  effort.  Slowly  and  cautiously 
ho  made  his  way,  getting  as  far  out  into  the 
water  as  he  could  before  allowing  himself  to 
drop  down  to  us  with  the  rush  of  the  river. 

But  the  rope. impeded  him  greatly.  It 
trailed  out  wet  and  heavy  behind.  He  was 
so  far  from  the  shore  that  no  assistance 
could  be  given  him.  When  he  was  thirty 
yards  from  our  boat,  with  the  fierce  current 
rushing  swiftly  between  us,  the  rope,  on 
which  our  hopes  all  hung,  suddenly  broke 
loose.  He  tried  to  catch  its  wet  and  slip- 
pery end,  but  it  escaped  him. 

Miss  Parthie  uttered  a wild  shriek,  which 
I think  reached  his  ears.  He  looked  up,  and 
must  have  seen  her  with  white  face,  and 
arms  outstretched  to  him.  He  made  her  a 
slight  sign ; then,  seeing  that  he  could  not 
possibly  cross  the  current  to  our  boat,  he 
made  for  the  nearest  flat-topped  rock,  which 
he  succeeded  in  reaching. 

This  disappointment  wholly  overcame 
Miss  Parthie.  With  a gesture  of  despair  to- 
ward her  father  on  the  other  shore,  she  sauk 
down  upon  the  deck,  and  hid  her  face  iu  an 
agony  of  sobbing. 

It  was  now  past  mid-day.  Our  boat  had 
struck  about  nine  o’clock.  Several  hours 
had  been  consumed  in  vain  suggestions 
and  in  Jones’s  brave  attempt  to  re-establish 
communication.  Not  many  horn's  now  re- 
mained of  the  short  winter  daylight.  Be- 
fore the  poor  girl  raised  her  face  again  I 
saw  ’Lord  Allen  turn  his  horse  and  ride 
away  down  the  right  bank  with  great  ra- 
pidity. 

The  cold  was  becoming  inexpressibly  se- 
vere. I made  the  men  take  up  some  of  the 
deck  planks  aud  form  a sort  of  barricade 
across  the  boat  forward,  beneath  which  we 
could  crouch,  a little  sheltered  from  the 
driving  wiud  and  spray.  There  the  men 
clustered  in  groups,  and  there  the  clergy- 
man and  I made  a nest  for  Miss  Parthie, 
wrapping  her  iu  every  thing  available  that 
she  would  let  us  pile  around  her.  She  was 
too  restless,  however,  to  stay  long  at  a time 
in  comfort,  and  her  agitation  must  have 
prevented  her  succumbing  to  the  cold,  for 
she  seemed  to  bear  it  better  than  any  of  us. 

Grvmes  was  iu  the  Waterloo  man’s  care, 
under  a sort  of  arrest.  They  had  discover- 
ed a piece  of  tobacco,  which  they  shared; 
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vanity  and  disappointed  hope  must  have 
been  added  to  his  suite  rings. 

At  last  another  cry — a cry  of  hope  this 
time — broke  from  Miss  Parthie’s  swollen 
lips,  as  we  raised  her  to  her  post  of  observa- 
tion. There  was  a stir  at  Bayne’s,  and  soon 
came  into  view,  far  down  below  the  rapids 
on  the  Maryland  shore,  a stout  party  of  Vir- 
ginians from  the  other  side,  carrying  a small 
skitf,  and  led  on  by  ’Lord  Allen. 

This  revived  hope.  Poor  Joues  had  some 
time  before  dropped  down  upon  his  rock, 
and  I fancied  he  must  have  sunk  into  the  fa- 
tal stupor.  Miss  Parthie,  with  her  long  hair 
blowing  around  her  face,  and  lifted  on  the 
bulwark  of  the  wreck,  screamed  hope  to  him. 
The  men  roared,  yelled,  and  cheered.  We 
even  pelted  him.  At  last,  to  our  unspeaka- 
ble relief,  he  stirred.  He  saw  Miss  Parthie 
as  she  stood  up  high  above  the  rest,  point- 
ing toward  the  coming  deliverance.  He 
roused  himself,  sat  up,  and  watched,  with 
the  rest  of  us,  the  new  efforts  that  were  be- 
ing made  to  reach  us. 

The  skitf  was  carried  up  by  eager  hands 
to  the  spot  whence  Jones  had  started  to  our 
rescue.  We  learned  afterward  that  she  had 
been  found  by  Mr.  Allen  eight  miles  down 
the  river.  The  rope  that  had  detached  it- 
self from  Jones  was  made  fast  to  her  stern, 
and  they  launched  her,  with  three  men 
in  her,  on  her  voyage  of  peril.  There  was 
especial  danger  of  her  being  swamped  from 
the  weight  of  the  rope  she  towed  behind; 
but  she  was  managed  by  expert  boatmen, 
and  reached  the  flat  rock  occupied  by  Jones 
in  safety.  Here  she  paused.  There  wns 
some  difficulty  in  embarking  him  : his  limbs 
seemed  paralyzed.  At  last  they  got  him  in, 
and  wrapping  him  in  a blanket  they  had 
brought,  laid  him  at  the  bottom  of  their  lit- 
tle vessel.  Our  men  cheered  him  vocifer- 
ously. Then  the  light  boat  was  guided  to 
our  wreck,  the  rope  was  made  fast,  and  we 
were  again  united  with  the  shore. 

“Now  the  lady  and  her  husband — no  one 
else.  We’ll  come  back  for  the  rest  of  you.” 

Miss  Parthie  in  anxiety  and  haste  sprang 
lightly  into  the  skitf,  assisted  by  our  parson. 
A mau  caught  her,  wrapped  her  in  a blanket, 
anti  seated  her  beside  Jones,  whose  head  she 
raised  upon  her  lap  immediately. 

“ That’s  all  for  the  present !”  cried  our  par- 
son, with  a magnanimity  anti  delicacy  that 
did  him  honor,  w hile  I called  out  to  the  men, 
as  the  skitf  shoved  off,  “Give  three  cheers 
for  Miss  Allen,  men!  Three  cheers  for  Mr. 
Jones  and  Miss  Partheuia  Allen !” 

The  men  took  the  idea,  and  roared  her 
maiden  name.  I saw  Joues  rouse  himself 
and  clasp  the  hands  that  wTere  chafing  his 
cold  temples. 

The  men  were  now  passing  their  skiff 
with  little  trouble  back  to  shore  by  means 
of  a line  with  a si  ip- noose  worked  along  the 
rope  of  communication. 


When  they  touched  land,  Miss  Parthie 
sprang  into  her  father’s  arms.  Eager  hands 
lifted  up  Jones,  and  carried  him  away  to  be 
under  charge  of  the  doctor. 

“How  is  it  with  yon,  daughter?  What 
has  happened  ? Are  you  married  ? I’ll  for- 
give him,  for  your  sake,”  cried  ’Lord  Allen 
to  his  daughter. 

“Nothing  has  happened.  I am  very  sor- 
ry— very  thaukful  to  God  for  saving  all  our 
lives,  and  for  sending  you  to  help  ns,  dearest 
father.  I will  be  a better  girl  to  you  hence- 
forth than  you  have  ever  found  me.” 

“Are  you  married,  child?  Where’s 
Grymes?  I am  ready  to  shake  hands  with 
him.” 

“ No,  father,  that  is  at  an  end.  I will 
never  marry  any  man,  unless  he  be  a man 
whom  you  admire  and  approve.  And  if 
such  a man  should  never  ask  me,  I will  live 
and  die  as  I still  am — only  ’Lord  Allen’s 
daughter.” 

“Bless  me!”  exclaimed  her  father,  con- 
signing  her  to  the  women  of  the  farm,  who 
clustered  round,  importunate  about  hot  tea 
and  a wanned  bed  and  a dry  change  of 
clothing,  “ I must  go  and  tell  all  this  to 
Jones.  He  thought  you  wrero  already  mar- 
ried, when  he  set  out  to  save  you.” 

Three  or  four  trips  of  the  Virginia  skiff 
took  off  the  rest  of  us.  It  was  dusk  w hen 
the  boat  for  the  last  time  left  the  wreck, 
the  parson,  Blackman,  myself,  and  Grymes 
being  on  board  of  her.  Grymes  was  quite 
silent.  He  wrapped  himself  in  a blanket 
offered  him  in  the  boat,  and  stalked  ashore 
iu  it  when  we  touched  bottom. 

“I  must  go  home  with  him,”  said  the  par- 
son, pressing  my  hand;  “he  will  need  care 
and  watching  now’  to  keep  him  away  from 
whiskey.” 

The  blanket  he  carried  off  proved  to  me  a 
heavy  responsibility.  He  never  sent  it  back 
again,  but  iu  the  end  it  wfas  paid  for  by  the 
company. 

A month  later  I was  invited  to  Fair  Park 
by  a card  tied  up  with  white  satin  ribbon. 
Our  twelve  Irishmen  were  also  bidden,  and 
each  had  been  provided  with  a wedding 
suit  of  “store  clothes” — Miss  Parthie  Allen’s 
gift — to  which  they  added  wedding  favors 
“as  big  as  tay-kettles.” 

They  appeared  in  the  character  of  gallant 
men  and  jolly  watermen,  and  w ere  glorious- 
ly honored  and  admired  by  numerous  re- 
tainers of  their  own  class  wrho  shared  the 
hospitalities  of  Fair  Park  on  great  family 
occasions. 

Blackman,  among  the  negroes,  had  all  the 
glory  to  himself,  and  deserved  his  share. 

On  entering  the  great  hall  the  first  man 
whom  I met  was  our  brave  minister,  who 
had  brushed  a good  deal  of  the  professional 
parson  out  of  his  garb  and  hair. 

“ 1 am  not  to  perform  the  marriage,”  he 
observed.  “Iu  the  first  place,  I am  not  eli- 
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gible,  this  being  Virginia,  ami  in  the  next 
place,  they  have  a preference  for  being  mar- 
ried by  a book,  according  to  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  formulary.  But  Mr.  Jones  insists 
that  I must  take  a wedding  fee.  See  here” 
— and  he  produced  a fresh  crisp  note  of  the 
Bank  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia  from  his  vest. 
“ It  is  for  the  same  amount  as  that  to  be 
given  to  the  reverend  doctor  who  will  read 
the  Episcopalian  ceremony.  See!  they  are 
ready.  Let  us  go  in.” 

We  did  so,  and  heard  Miss  Parthenia  vow 
to  love,  honor,  and  obey  Jonas  Jefferson 
Jones.  ’Lord  Allen,  as  ho  gave  the  bride 
away,  seemed  the  happiest  father  I have 
ever  seen  at  any  wedding,  and  all  the  la- 
dies said  they  never  saw  a bride  so  openly 
in  love  with  her  husband  as  Mrs.  Jones.  It 
was  that  rarest  of  all  weddings,  one  that 


takes  place  without  any  self-deuials,  or  re- 
grets, or  suppressed  misgivings;  and  as  I 
have  ever  since  visited  them  every  year, 
you  may  take  my  word  lor  it  that  their 
married  life  has  been  a happy  one. 

I got  promotion  on  the  railroad  aud  the 
approval  of  my  employers,  due,  1 suppose,  to 
the  fuss  ’Lord  Allen  made  over  my  share  in 
the  adventure. 

Grymes  lived  to  consider  his  discomfiture 
a joke,  and  it  became  the  most  brilliant 
chapter  in  an  amusing  narrative  he  used  to 
tell  of  his  ventures  and  adventures  iu  the 
paths  that  should  have  led  him  to  the 
temple  of  matrimony.  A great  many  years 
later  I heard  he  had  been  married  to  a 
well-to-do  widow,  somewhere  iu  the  mount- 
ains, who  smoked  a clay  pipe,  and  who  kept 
him  in  good  order. 


BEN  AZIM’S  CREED. 


In  an  old  city  under  Eastern  skies 

There  lived  Ben  Azim,  whom  men  called  the  Wise. 

And  all  sweet  youths  on  noble  deeds  intent 
For  golden  counsel  to  Ben  Azim  went. 

Thus  in  the  silver  silence  of  the  night 
The  sage  beheld  a Brahmin,  strong  and  bright. 

And  young  as  Neptune  when  his  lover-hand 
Caught  back  the  waves  from  the  enamored  land, 

Standing  within  the  tent.  44  Master,”  he  said, 

44  The  way  is  long  to  seek  the  wiser  dead ; 

“Therefore  I come  to  thee.  Tell  me,  I pray, 
What  best  suffieeth  for  life’s  fitful  day?  . 

44  What  dreams  are  whitest  when  the  day  is 
spent. 

And  memory  and  moonlight  fill  the  tent?” 

Then  rare  Ben  Azim,  loving  wider  brow 
And  broader  gaze  than  puny  spirits  know, 

Made  answer:  44 Come,  0 Prince;  the  moon  is 
Infill ; 

Beneath  its  Bhining  thou  shalt  find  reply.” 

Be  led  him  onward  where  a glistening  pile 
Of  marble  makes  the  solemn  moonshine  smile, 

And  willing  winds  may  draw  the  curtain's  fold, 
And  fair  and  ravishing  the  scene  they  hold. 

Beneath  a hundred  prisoned  moons  swung  low 
In  alabaster  vases,  glow  on  glow, 

One  lav  in  silken  ease,  and  smiled  to  see 
The  happy  dancers  in  their  graceful  glee, 

And  sighed  a little  with  the  sighing  lyre, 
Whose  lulling  seems  diviner  than  desire; 

Aud  smiled  again  because  his  Xourmahal 
Answered  with  lifted,  lighted  eyes  his  call. 

“ No  tumult  save  the  viol's  enters  here. 

Where  cyclamen  and  musk  are  atmosphere. 

“No  schemes  make  discord  in  that  charmed  air, 
Where  to  be  careless  is  the  only  care. 

“And  age  shall  wither  and  the  dead  leaves  fall, 
Aud  still  some  amorous,  fawn-eyed  Nourmuhal 


“ Will  feed  his  heart.  Roses  and  maidens  die. 
But  love  and  bloom  and  fragrance  are  for  aye.” 

The  Brahmin  faced  the  teacher,  with  surprise 
And  swift  reproaches  in  his  eager  eyes. 

44  If  this  be  life,  I comprehend,”  he  said, 

“The  smile  upon  the  faces  of  the  dead.” 

Ben  Azim's  glance  grew  fond.  44 1 do  not  say 
Brahma  hath  left  us  no  more  royal  way ; 

“But  they  who  choose  it  walk  with  unshod 
feet, 

As  one  I know  walks  yonder  stricken  street, 

44  Where  dying  children,  feeling  his  caress, 

Take  it  for  their  dead  mother’s  tenderness; 

“And  men  the  plague  had  crushed  are  men 
again, 

His  courage  l>eing  stronger  than  their  pain. 

“ Poorer  than  lean  pariahs,  none  may  leave 
A gift  ’twould  make  him  richer  to  receive, 

14  Because  the  treasures  of  the  gods  are  theirs 
Whose  empty  hands  full  free  of  selfish  cares ; 

44  And  he  who  only  prays  for  other  men 
Is  nearest  Him  who  gives  nor  asks  again ; 

“ A ruler  in  a world  which  has  no  sway 
Of  lives  so  rich  they  give  themselves  away. 

“The  choice  is  thine,  0 Prince;  this  purple 
state, 

Or  that  high  loneliness:  the  night  grows  late.” 

“ Yet  stay,  m v master,”  said  the  proud  young 
voice ; 

“ Life  is  too  lavish  for  this  narrow  choice. 

“She  gives  her  poets  bay,  her  conquerors  palm, 
Aud  power  to  princes,  and  to  sages  calm. 

44  Is  there  no  boon  of  all  she  holds  more  fair?” 
It  was  a sage  who  heard  aud  answered  there. 

“ Pleasure  will  feed  the  body,  love,  the  soul, 
Nor  flesh  nor  spirit  crave  a meaner  dole. 

44 Crrcsus  has  all  of  earth,  the  pure  haw  heaven: 
Is  there  a midland  unto  mortals  given?” 
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IN  the  satires  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  the  god 
or  goddess  of  Dullness  descends  on  some 
tenant  of  Grub  Street,  and  after  congratula- 
ting him  on  his  success  in  making  stupidity 
popular,  commonly  ends  with  the  injunc- 
tion, “ Be  thou  dull !”  The  meaning  is  that 
he  who  has  raised  himself  to  notoriety  by 
feeble  thoughts  embodied  in  bad  verses 
should  continue  true  to  that  power  whose 
aid  has  lifted  him  to  a transient  eminence. 
In  this  way  Dryden  and  Pope  wrought 
their  revenges  on  what  they  called  the 
dunces — on  Flecknoe  and  Shad  well,  on  Cib- 
ber and  Theobald — in  short,  on  all  authors 
who  were  the  enemies  of  Mr.  Dryden  and 
Mr.  Pope.  If  we  could  conceive  of  some 
more  benignant  deity  descending  on  the 
cradle  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  his  in- 
junction to  the  infant  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  this:  “Be  thou  bright!”  It  is 
certainly  true  that  Holmes  has  never  been 
able  to  escape  from  the  fate  which  doomed 
him  to  be  brilliant.  He  has  made  desper- 
ate attempts  to  be  dull,  for  he  has  written 
a score  of  medical  addresses,  in  which  the 
latest  results  of  medical  discovery  have  been 
stated  with  all  due  regard  to  those  terrible 
Latin  names  of  diseases  which  frighten  half 
to  death  the  tenants  of  most  sick-beds; 
but  into  these  addresses  he  has  insinuated 
strokes  of  wit  and  humor  which  force  smiles 
or  laughter  from  those  healthy  men  who  are 
yet  to  know  the  awful  significance  of  the 
aches  and  pains  which  modern  medicine  is 
exerting  all  its  skill  to  alleviate.  On  the 
philosophy  of  the  mind,  as  connected  with 
physiology,  he  has  shown  himself  one  of  the 
boldest  and  most  original  tbiukers  on  facts 
which  the  latest  science  lias  established. 
The  books  in  which  these  facts  and  the 
logical  inferences  from  them  are  stated  at 
length  are  to  the  unprofessional  reader 
the  dullest  of  all  books,  yet  as  Autocrat, 
Poet,  and  Professor  of  the  Breakfast  Table 
be  has  made  them  fascinating  to  thousands 
of  readers  whom  the  elaborate  treatises  of 
Mandsley  and  Carpenter  would  disgust.  Ilis 
little  octodecimo  on  the  Mechanism  of  Morals 
is  a masterpiece  of  its  kind,  condensing  the 
result  of  his  laborious  professional  life  in 
one  of  the  most  charming  contributions  ever 
made  to  practical  ethics.  As  a serious  poet 
the  stream  of  his  sentiment  flows  over  gold- 
en sands,  sparkling  with  pathos — if  such  a 
phrase  can  be  allowed ; and  in  those  verses  in 
which  ho  gives  full  play  to  the  ludicrous  ec- 
centricities of  his  fancy  and  imagination  he  is 
never  a mere  versifier  of  jokes,  but  always  a 
witty  and  humorous  poet  In  his  last  w ork, 
the  biograph y of  h is  friend  Motley,  abou  nd  i ng 
os  it  does  in  felicitous  strokes  of  character- 
ization, as  well  as  in  calm,  judicial  estimates 
of  evidence,  he  never  loses  his  old  attractive- 
ness. Indeed,  whatever  may  be  said  of  Dr. 
Vol.  LVIII.-No.  848.-57 
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Holmes’s  views  on  some  of  the  deepest  sub- 
jects which  can  command  the  attention  of 
thoughtful  minds,  nobody  ever  accused  him 
of  being  dull.  The  self-imposed  reticences 
in  this  charming  sketch  of  Motley’s  career 
do  not  prevent  him  from  piquant  disclosures 
which  present  the  historian  of  liberty  in  his 
true  character  as  a singularly  brave,  honest, 
and  noble  gentleman.  The  man  had  the 
usual  infirmities  of  men ; but  that  he  was  a 
grand  specimen  of  cultured  American  man- 
hood, as  well  as  a notable  example  of  Ameri- 
can intelligence,  can  not  be  doubted  by  any 
body  who  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, or  by  any  body  who  has  studied 
his  works.  Manhood,  free,  resolute,  intrep- 
id, and  somewhat  disdainful  manhood,  is  the 
impression  of  Motley  derived  from  the  read- 
ing of  his  histories,  and  it  was  eminently 
the  same  impression  which  familiar  knowl- 
edge of  him  stamped  on  the  minds  of  his 
friends.  Dr.  Holmes’s  biography  reflects  the 
feelings  and  judgments  of  all  these  friends, 
whether  in  the  United  States  or  in  Europe. 

John  Lothrop  Motley  was  born  in  Dorches- 
ter, Massachusetts,  on  April  15, 1814.  His  bi- 
ographer tell  us  that  the  historian’s  life  was 
saved  a hundred  years  beforo  he  wras  born. 
One  of  his  maternal  ancestors,  a child  living 
in  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  was  hidden  by 
a house-maid  under  a wash-tub  in  the  cellar 
of  her  father’s  house  when  it  was  assailed 
by  Indians  in  1708.  The  savages  missed 
their  prey  by  this  comical  contrivance,  and 
Motley  thus  became  a possible  human  being 
a hundred  and  six  years  before  he  entered 
life.  His  father  was  a prosperous  Boston 
merchant  who  had  Irish  blood  in  his  veins, 
and  his  mother  was  a daughter  of  that  race 
of  Lothrop  which  has  given  so  many  excel- 
lent Protestant  clergymen  to  New  England 
churches.  Thomas  Motley,  the  father,  is 
still  remembered  in  Boston  as  one  of  the 
finest  of  that  old  school  of  commercial  men 
who  were  prominent  in  society  as  well  as  in 
commerce,  and  in  whom  the  sagacity  of  the 
merchant  was  combined  with  the  manners 
and  the  sentiments  of  the  accomplished  and 
genial  gentleman.  The  mother,  by  the  tes- 
timony of  all  who  knew  her,  was  remark- 
able for  her  somewhat  regal  beauty,  for 
“ the  charm  of  her  serene  and  noble  pres- 
ence,” and  for  the  admirable  way  in  which 
she  performed  all  the  duties  of  a matron. 
The  sou  was  one  of  those  pre-eminently 
haudsome  boys  who,  as  the  world  goes, 
seem  doomed  to  be  ruined  because  fortune 
has  saved  them  from  laboring  for  a living, 
and  nature  has  been  prodigal  in  lavishing 
upon  them  physical  beauty.  When  Motley 
had  grown  to  mail’s  estate,  Lady  Byron  de- 
clared that  he  more  resembled  her  husband 
than  any  person  she  had  ever  met;  but 
Wendell  Phillips,  his  playmate  and  class- 
mate, objects  to  this  opinion  on  the  ground 
that  Motley  was  handsomer  than  Byrou. 
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And  here  it  may  he  well  to  state  that  Mr. 
Phillips,  though  the  greatest  iconoclast  of 
institutions  and  reputations  that  modern 
New  England  has  ever  seen,  has  always 
been  exceedingly  tender  to  Motley,  though 
Motley  must  have  often  offended  him  by  the 
course  ho  took  iu  political  affairs.  It  may 
also  be  said  that  Motley  never  said  a harsh 
word  of  Phillips.  The  affection  between 
them  was  so  close  that  though  they  took 
widely  divergent  roads,  which  led  eventu- 
ally, however,  to  the  same  goal,  each  in- 
stinctively recognized  the  integrity  of  the 
other,  while  they  seemed  diametrically  op- 
posed in  methods  as  well  as  aims.  There 
can  be  no  stronger  evidence  than  this  of 
Motley’s  strong  hold  on  the  hearts  of  all  his 
classmates  during  the  “ ups  and  downs”  of 
his  subsequent  career. 

The  beautiful  boy  was  saved  from  being 
spoiled  by  a combination  in  his  nature  of  an 
immense  intellectual  ambition  with  a cor- 
responding self-distrust.  To  the  end  of  his 
life  he  was  consumed  with  a desire  to  per- 
form great  things,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life 
he  was  painfully  sensible  that  he  had  not 
come  up  to  his  lofty  ideal. ' Like  many  oth- 
er young  men  of  genius,  he  was  desultory  in 
his  studies,  aud  in  school  and  college  never 
reached  the  standard  of  “ the  good  boy”  or 
the  diligent  student.  His  intellect  develop- 
ed by  a process  of  intellectual  irritation.  A 
certain  swiftness  of  mind,  catchiug  quickly 
at  the  spirit  of  what  he  studied,  but  neglect- 
ing the  orderly  technicalities  which  denote 
the  progress  of  a student  iu  his  class,  distin- 
guished his  course  through  school  aud  col- 
lege. All  his  schoolmates  and  classmates 
had  immense  contideuce  in  the  brilliancy  of 
his  talents,  but  his  “grade”  did  not  corre- 
spond to  his  reputation.  His  fellow-stu- 
dents were  also  sometimes  offended  by  the 
almost  cynical  haughtiness  of  his  behavior. 
Still  his  reserve  would  so  often  give  way  to 
a hilarious  sympathy  with  their  pursuits, 
that  he  never  lost  popularity  amid  all  the 
eccentricities  of  seclusion  in  which  he  in- 
dulged. His  great  distinction,  in  which  he 
excelled  ail  his  playmates  and  classmates, 
was  his  knowledge  of  foreign  languages. 
His  early  familiarity  with  German  impress- 
ed even  George  Bancroft  while  Motley  was 
a boy  iu  his  school  at  Round  Hill ; and  aft- 
erward, when  Motley  w^as  a student  in  Har- 
vard College,  an  address  by  him  on  Goethe 
in  one  of  the  college  exhibitions  was  so  good 
as  to  induce  such  a trained  scholar  as  Joseph 
Cogswell  to  send  it  to  Madame  Goethe.  Her 
reply  was  significant.  “I  wish,”  she  said, 
“ to  see  the  first  book  that  young  man  will 
write.” 

After  leaving  Harvard  College  he  spent 
two  years  in  Europe,  studying  in  the  univer- 
sities both  of  Berlin  and  Gottingen.  In  the 
latter  university  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a young  man  who  afterward  became  the 


greatest  of  modern  statesmen — Bismarck — 
and  the  acquaintance  ripened  into  a person- 
al friendship  which  continued  until  Motley’s 
death.  Dr.  Holmes  prints  a letter  from  Bis- 
marck’s secretary,  in  which  this  friendship  is 
recorded  in  cordial  terms.  “ The  most  strik- 
ing feature  of  his  handsome  and  delicate  ap- 
pearance,” says  Bismarck,  “ was  uncommonly 
large  and  beautiful  eyes.  He  never  entered 
a drawing-room  without  exciting  the  curi- 
osity aud  sympathy  of  the  ladies.”  The 
biographer  does  not  add  that  as  university 
students  they  were  once  arrested  aud  lodged 
in  the  same  guard-house  by  a few  superserv- 
iceable  policemen  of  Berlin,  on  the  charge 
of  disturbing  the  peace  of  that  city.  The 
amount  of  the  offense  consisted  in  singing  a 
little  too  loudly  as  they  were  returning  from 
a students’  festival.  In  the  after  meetings 
of  Bismarck  and  Motley,  when  the  former 
had  become  a disturber  of  the  peace  indeed, 
this  occurrence  probably  was  an  enjoyable 
topic  of  conversation.  Being  at  the  time 
“ fellow-lodgers  in  the  house  No.  161  Fried- 
rich Strasse,”  living  in  the  closest  hitiraacy, 
“ sharing  meals  and  out-door  exercise,”  they 
doubtless  contrived  to  endure  that  night’s 
confinement  with  philosophical  composure. 

On  his  return  to  the  United  States  iu  1834, 
Motley  gave  no  extraordinary  evidence  of 
the  wisdom  acquired  by  his  German  studies, 
except  his  marriage,  in  1837,  to  the  beautiful 
and  intelligent  Mary  Benjamin — a lady  be- 
loved by  every  body  wTho  knew  her,  and 
whom  he  may  be  said  to  have  w’on  as  his 
wife  against  a score  of  brilliaut  competitors. 
Dr.  Holmes  remarks  of  this  admirable  wom- 
an that  those  who  remember  her  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  speak  of  her  amiability,  her  sincer- 
ity, her  frankness,  her  sister-like  feeling  for 
the  many  young  men  who  could  never  as- 
pire to  be  her  lovers,  with  “the  common 
terms  of  praise  they  award  to  the  good  and 
the  lovely.”  Certainly  no  wife  of  a man  of 
letters  was  ever  more  w'armly  loved  or  more 
deeply  mourned  by  her  husband.  While  she 
livod  she  was  his  companion  in  every  respect 
— the  companion  of  his  intellect  as  well  as 
of  his  heart.  Indeed,  her  whole  life  was 
blended  with  his,  and  it  may  be  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  felicities  of  his  career,  as  far 
as  his  happiness  and  not  his  fame  w as  con- 
cerned, that  her  death  anticipated  his  own 
only  by  a short  period.  The  intellectual 
irritability  of  the  husband,  never  satisfied 
with  what  he  had  done,  yet  feeling  that 
there  was  no  adequate  appreciation  in  some 
of  the  social  circles  in  which  he  moved  of 
what  his  genius  and  toil  had  accomplished, 
wras  charmingly  contrasted  with  the  soft 
sw’eet  manners  of  the  wife,  proud  of  the  just 
glory  of  her  husband,  yet  tolerant  of  the 
ignorant  “fashionables”  who  knew  him  to 
be  a celebrity,  but  were  as  blind  to  the  pa- 
tient labor  as  to  the  vivid  geuius  on  which 
the  celebrity  was  founded.  The  good  wife 
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walked  by  liis  side  through  life,  cheering 
and  animating  him  in  all  his  noble  ambi- 
tions, rejoicing  in  the  successes  of  his  liter- 
ary and  diplomatic  career,  while  she  soften- 
ed their  occasional  mortifications,  and  never 
losing  her  love  and  trust  and  pride  in  him 
until  they  were  parted  by  death.  Literary 
history  has  no  more  beautiful  record  of  wife- 
ly devotion.  It  is  probable  that  even  he 
never  fnlly  appreciated  what  a beneficent 
angel  she  had  been  to  him,  until,  broken  in 
body  and  mind,  he  mourned  unavailingly 
over  her  grave. 

On  his  return  from  Germany  Motley  had 
some  vague  connection  with  the  profession 
of  the  law,  as  it  was  not  practiced  in  the 
city  of  Boston.  He  could  not  even  boast, 
as  Macaulay  boasted,  of  having  had  one 
client.  He  was  in  easy  circumstances,  a 
brilliant  member  of  the  best  Boston  socie- 
ty, fortunate  in  his  domestic  relations,  and 
seemingly  doomed  to  be  an  elegant  do-noth- 
ing, sauntering  away  his  existence  in  the 
learned  idleness  of  such  students  as  read 
books  merely  to  gratify  their  intellectual  cu- 
riosity, or  to  gather  materials  for  animated 
conversation  with  amateurs  in  literature  as 
indolent  as  themselves.  But  he  was  really 
impelled  all  this  time  by  an  almost  morbid 
literary  ambition,  which  found  its  first  ex- 
pression in  a kind  of  psychological  autobiog- 
raphy which  he  called  a novel,  aud  which  he 
published  in  1839,  under  the  title  of  Morton’s 
Hope.  The  failure  of  this  book  was  com- 
plete and  almost  iguominious,  in  spite  of 
many  admirable  passages  both  of  reflection 
and  description,  the  merit  of  which  was 
apparent  amid  all  the  anarchy  of  the  nar- 
rative. It  exhibited  in  an  exaggerated  form 
a mental  defect  which  is  more  or  less  visible 
in  his  histories,  namely,  a tendency  to  treat 
subordinate  details  with  such  fullness  aud 
richness  as  somewhat  to  interfere  with  a 
clear  perception  of  the  main  design.  In 
Morton's  Hope  this  defect  was  so  prominent 
as  to  enable  scores  of  people,  who  were  in- 
competent to  write  any  half  dozen  of  its 
brilliant  paragraphs,  to  sneer  at  the  work 
as  a whole.  “ Have  you  heard,”  said  a wit 
of  the  family  of  Morton,  to  his  acquaint- 
ance, “that  our  friend  Motley’s  failure  is 
Morton’s  Hopei”  Motley  himself  came  to 
hate  his  own  book  so  much  that  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  refer  to  it  in  his  presence.  What 
he  probably  most  disliked  in  it  was  the  com- 
pound of  Byronisra,  Bulwerism,  and  Vivian 
Greyism  which  marked  its  general  spirit  and 
tone.  As  soon  as  a true  scholar  strenuous- 
ly devotes  himself  to  the  task  of  exploring 
the  obscure  records  of  history,  and  of  repro- 
ducing the  great  men  and  events  of  the  past, 
he  feels  ashamed  of  giving  emphasis  to  his 
own  individual  caprices  of  thought  and  emo- 
tion. He  becomes  absorbed  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  actual  wrongs  and  sufferings 
of  mankind,  so  that  the  petty  grievances  of 


his  own  lot  shrink  aud  shrivel  into  com- 
parative insignificance  as  viewed  through 
the  blaze  of  fires  that  have  consumed  heroes 
aud  martyrs.  It  was  a merciful  Providence 
which  led  Motley  to  select  for  the  hero  of 
his  first  history  William  the  Silent  His 
sensitiveness  so  apt  to  degenerate  into  pet- 
ulance, his  self-assertion  so  strangely  min- 
gled with  self-distrust,  ceased  to  vex  him 
as  he  came  into  daily  contact,  morally  and 
mentally,  with  the  character  of  such  a mir- 
acle of  fortitude  aud  self-abnegation  as  the 
first  William  of  Orange.  It  may  here  be 
added  that  in  this  forlorn  novel  of  Morton’s 
Hope , Motley  indicated  that  early  passion  to 
explore  the  sources  of  history  which  after- 
ward impelled  him  to  wander  over  Europe 
in  search  of  original  materials  for  the  his- 
tories which  now  bear  his  name.  The  dust 
of  two  or  three  centuries  remained  undis- 
turbed on  hundreds  of  important  manu- 
scripts in  European  collections  until  it  was 
rudely  scattered  by  this  indefatigable  Amer- 
ican student.  That  he  was  not  intellectual- 
ly suffocated  by  the  dust  ho  had  raised  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  him  the  fine  instincts 
and  intelligence  of  the  artist  disposed  and 
harmonized  the  accumulations  and  discover- 
ies of  the  drudge. 

In  1841,  Motley  received  the  appointment 
of  secretary  of  legation  to  the  Russian 
mission,  but  after  a few  months’  residence 
in  St.  Petersburg  he  resigned  the  post  and 
returned  to  Boston.  For  five  years  he  was 
engaged  in  a variety  of  occupations,  among 
which  his  historical  novel  of  Merry  Mount 
may  be  specially  mentioned  as  an  attempt 
to  make  his  historical  studies  available  for 
the  purpose  of  romantic  creation.  Merry 
Mount  (not  published  until  1849),  though  it 
obtained  some  Blight  recognition,  was  not 
on  the  whole  a literary  success.  He  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  not  rival 
Walter  Scott  and  Cooper;  that  what  im- 
agination he  possessed  was  the  imagination 
of  the  historian  who  reproduces  rather  than 
that  of  the  romancer  who  both  reproduces 
and  creates;  and  he  was  confirmed  in  this 
impression  by  the  success  of  an  article  on 
Peter  the  Great  which  appeared  in  the 
North  American  Review  for  October,  1845. 
Dr.  Holmes  lingers  lovingly  over  this  paper, 
indicating,  as  it  does,  some  of  the  talent  for 
the  picturesque  of  the  historian  who  was 
yet  to  be.  Had  it  been  published  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review , it  would  certainly  havo 
attracted  general  attention  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic;  but  the  North  American  at 
that  time  was  so  feebly  supported  finan- 
cially that  some  of  us  who  wrote  for  it  at 
a dollar  a page  were  wont  to  call  it  the 
Mount  Auburn  of  literature,  affording  a 
most  beautiful  mausoleum  wherein  an  ar- 
ticle could  be  buried.  Motley’s  historical 
sketch  of  Peter  the  Great,  though  all  alive 
in  itself,  could  not  escape  being  decently 
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wrapped  in  tlie  cerements  of  that  eminent- 
ly well-printed,  that  eminently  good,  that 
eminently  respectable,  and  that  eminently 
uncirculated  quarterly.  Those  who  have 
caught  the  tone  of  Motley’s  style  in  his  his- 
tories must  be  constantly  reminded  of  it  in 
re-reading  this  article  in  the  North  American. 
Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden  is  character- 
ized as  the  “crowned  gladiator.”  “ I know,” 
said  Peter,  “ the  Swedes  will  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  ns  for  a considerable  time,  hut 
they  will  teach  ns  at  length  to  beat  them ;” 
and  afterward  comes  that  fine  touch,  in  ref- 
erence to  Peter’s  apprenticeship  in  the  art  of 
ship-building,  of  the  “colossal  puerility  of 
the  Russian  marine.”  Again,  Peter,  the  un- 
disputed proprietor  of  a quarter  of  the  globe, 
is  represented  as  opening  his  eyes  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  position,  and  as  having 
“ voluntarily  descended  from  his  throne  for 
the  noble  purpose  of  qualifying  himself  to  re- 
ascend it.”  But  perhaps  the  most  striking 
characteristic  of  Motley’s  iusidiously  insult- 
ing and  cavalier  way  of  disregarding  the 
dignity  of  history,  when  dignity  stands  in 
the  way  of  reality  and  fact,  is  to  be  found 
in  this  sentence : “ The  Normans  had,  to  be 
sure,  in  the  eleventh  century,  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  Russian  government  with  the 
same  gentleman-like  effrontery  with  which,  at 
about  the  same  time,  they  had  seated  them- 
selves upon  every  throne  in  Europe.”  That 
phrase,  “gentleman-like  effrontery,”  never 
re-appears  in  Motley’s  histories;  but  the 
wit  of  the  statement  is  peculiar  to  the  wit 
of  Motley  throughout  the  nine  octavos  in 
which  he  appeal's  as  the  champion  of  liber- 
ty against  oppression.  His  keen  scorn  is 
even  more  deadly  than  his  impassioned  in- 
vectives, whenever  he  has  a tyrant  or  bigot 
to  demolish.  He  makes  him  detestable — 
that  is  easy ; but  ho  also  makes  him  ridicu- 
lous, and  that  can  only  be  done  by  such  un- 
expected strokes  of  wit  as  that  wo  have 
quoted.  The  emperors,  kings,  archdukes, 
dukes,  counts,  and  other  select  specimens 
of  hnman  kind  who  appear  in  Motley’s 
pages  are  engaged  in  a war  wfith  the  peo- 
ple. They  are  gentlemen;  those  they  op- 
press are  merely  producers  of  wealth,  on 
whom  gentlemen,  however,  must  depend 
for  subsistence;  but  all  the  rights  of  the 
plebeians,  whether  in  the  property  created 
by  their  labor  or  in  the  thoughts  created 
by  their  minds,  must  be  discarded  as  of  no 
account  when  noble  or  pope  decides  with 
“ gentleman-like  effrontery”  that  they  have 
neither  the  right  to  profit  by  their  own  in- 
dustry nor  to  think  by  the  exercise  of  their 
own  brains.  Motley  was  struck  by  the  fol- 
ly as  well  as  the  guilt  of  these  pretenders 
to  make  merchandise  of  men.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  what  is  called  the  people  of  any 
age  outvalued  all  its  rulers.  By  patient 
study  of  history  he  was  inspired  with  an 
ambition  to  vindicate  the  popular  view  of 


human  rights  and  duties  against  the  au- 
tocratic, the  monarchical,  the  aristocratic 
view.  Individually,  he  was  the  most  fas- 
tidious of  human  beings.  He  had  a genuine 
horror  of  vulgarity  in  all  its  forms.  He 
came,  however,  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
so-called  “ vulgar”  constituted  the  most  im- 
portant portion  of  the  human  race;  and 
casting  aside  all  the  prejudices  of  educa- 
tion, of  caste,  taste,  and  all  the  convention- 
al sentiments  current  in  the  circles  in  which 
he  moved,  he  ached  to  become  the  historian 
of  human  liberty  in  some  era  where  aristoc- 
racy and  democracy  were  most  violently 
opposed,  and  where  the  event  of  the  strug- 
gle was  of  world-wide  importance.  He  fix- 
ed on  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  against 
the  tyranny  of  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain  as 
his  subject,  and  to  this  contest  he  devoted 
his  mature  intellectual  life. 

He  felt  convinced  that  modern  civiliza- 
tion, as  we  know  it,  depended  on  the  suc- 
cess of  those  Dutch  burghers,  traders,  Bail- 
ors, and  fishermen  in  their  war  against  the 
impudent  attempt  of  Spain  to  dominate  Eu- 
rope ; and  with  a “ gentleman-like  effront- 
ery” of  the  true,  intrepid  kind,  he  entered 
upon  a crusade  against  the  conventional 
gentlemen  whom  ho  considered  to  be  the  en- 
emies of  the  human  race.  What  he  scorned 
in  that  “refined”  society  in  which  ho  moved 
was  its  tendency  to  become  fossilized  in  cer- 
tain notions  of  gentility,  aud  its  incapacity 
to  appreciate  those  great  movements  of  the 
human  heart  aud  mind  which  prove  that 
humanity  is  alive,  and  which  it  is  the  pleas- 
ure, the  business,  and  the  glory  of  the  his- 
torian to  investigate.  One  of  his  acquaint- 
ances was  a curious  specimen  of  a class  of 
men  who  have  no  consciousness  of  this  in- 
cessant movement.  He  really  thought  that 
the  course  of  affairs  since  the  deluge  had 
come  to  a “ finality”  in  the  best  society  of 
Boston.  There  it  not  only  should  stop,  but 
had  stopped.  On  once  being  asked  what  he 
thought  of  the  new  temperance  reform,  ho 
sublimely  replied : “ As  to  what  tho  lower- 
class,  moral  people  think  of  the  subject  I 
know  nothing;  but  among  the  gentlemen 
of  my  acquaintance  there  is  but  one  opin- 
ion, and  that  opinion  is  decidedly  unfavor- 
able.” Motley  despised  all  forms  aud  shades 
of  this  social  couceit,  and  the  more  of  it 
which  was  thrust  upon  his  attention,  tho 
more  fiercely  democratic  he  became  in  sen- 
timent and  belief.  He  was  a gentleman  to 
the  innermost  core  of  his  being — a gentle- 
man by  nature,  by  culture,  by  refinement 
of  thought,  by  refinement  of  sensibility,  by 
instinctive  repugnance  to  bad  manners  aud 
coarse-grained  men ; but  to  him  the  worst 
possible  vulgarity  was  the  vulgarity  of  the 
conventionally  polite,  who  think  they  are 
gentlemen  because  they  despise  nine-tenths 
or  ninety-nine-huudredths  of  the  human 
race  on  the  ground  that  thoy  do  not  belong 
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to  their  peculiar  social  class.  Motley  some- 
times raged  agaiust  this  vulgarity,  some- 
times laughed  at  it;  but  whether  he  in- 
veighed or  satirized,  he  ever  considered  a 
man  who  held  such  ignoble  sentiments  as  no 
gentleman.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  great 
offices  of  history  to  teach  u the  curled  dar- 
lings” of  the  state  how  small  and  inconsid- 
erable they  are  as  they  appear  in  the  grand 
drama  of  a nation’s  life. 

As  early  as  1846  Motley’s  attention  was 
strongly  drawn  to  the  subject  of  the  Dutch 
Republic,  and  he  began  collecting  materials 
for  a history  of  it.  The  more  he  investiga- 
ted, the  more  he  became  convinced  of  the 
interest,  the  importance,  the  grandeur,  of 
the  theme.  He  saw  before  him  a compara- 
tively unoccupied  ground  of  modern  history 
which  had  never  been  treated  with  that  ex- 
haustive research  into  original  materials  by 
which  each  of  the  great  contemporary  his- 
torians of  our  time  had  won  his  fame  in  the 
special  subject  he  had  treated.  He  devour- 
ed every  thing  that  was  in  print  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  Netherlands,  but  he  knew 
that  no  historical  reputation  could  be  reach- 
ed by  compilation,  though  the  compiler 
should  be  as  great  a master  of  fluent  narra- 
tive as  Irving  or  Prescott,  or  as  fertile  in 
novel  ideas  as  Guizot  or  Grote.  He  felt  that 
he  must  be  a discoverer  as  well  as  a narra- 
tor and  thinker,  an  antiquary  as  well  as  an 
artist.  Filled  with  his  subject,  his  soul  glow- 
ed at  the  thought  of  making  au  important 
addition  to  history,  and  he  braced  up  his 
will  to  undertake  the  lowest  offices  of  that 
obscure  drudgery  which  had  ended  in  mak- 
ing Thierry  a bliud  paralytic,  with  no  organ 
alive  in  him  but  his  brain,  and  which  had 
tested  the  enthusiasm  and  fortitude  of 
every  modern  historian  worthy  of  the  name. 
There  was  no  question  as  to  the  fact  that  the 
bright,  jovial,  quick-witted  Motley,  whose 
conversation  was  the  charm  of  every  select 
dinner  party,  and  whose  last  epigram  was 
the  talk  of  the  town,*  had  deliberately 
made  up  his  mind  to  be  as  indefatigable  in 
industry  as  he  was  acknowledged  to  be 
keen  in  wit  and  swift  in  intelligence.  He 
had  a definite  plan,  to  which  he  proposed  to 
dedicate  his  life.  What  could  arrest  him  in 
carrying  it  out  t What  could  prevent  him 
from  realizing  the  proud  anticipations  con- 
veyed in  the  lines  of  his  friend : 

“Let  ua  hear  the  proud  story  that  time  baa  be- 
queathed 

From  lips  that  are  warm  with  the  freedom  they 
breathed ; 

Let  him  summon  its  tyrants  and  tell  us  their  doom, 

Though  be  sweep  the  black  past  like  Van  Tromp 
with  his  broom!” 

Now  the  lives  of  literary  aud  scientific 


* For  Instance,  here  is  one  specimen  : “ Give  me,” 
he  said,  “ the  luxuries  of  life,  and  1 will  do  without 
the  necessities.” 


men  are  sometimes  but  too  full  of  the  rival- 
ries engendered  by  vanity,  and  by  contests 
for  precedence  in  discovery.  The  most  hu- 
morous exemplification  of  these  infirmities 
of  noble  minds  is  found  in  the  case  of  the 
Philadelphia  scientist  who  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  discover  a new  species  of  rat.  On 
that  Rat  he  based  his  claim  to  scientific  re- 
nown. Any  body  who  doubted  his  claim 
of  squatter  sovereignty  or  right  of  emiueut 
domain  over  that  Rat  was  his  personal  ene- 
my. Meanwhile  his  brother  scientists,  em- 
ulous of  his  reputation  as  a discoverer,  be- 
gan to  question  bis  right  to  claim  that  Rat 
as  exclusively  his  own.  From  obscure  doubts 
as  to  his  priority  in  observation  they  pro- 
ceeded by  degrees  to  question  whether  the 
Rat  was  really  a new  species.  They  then 
asserted  that  wh ether  it  was  new  or  not,  no 
less  than  five  scientists  of  equal  eminence 
had  anticipated  him  in  its  discovery.  Each 
of  these  five,  of  course,  set  up  his  separate 
howl  that  the  Rat  was  exclusively  his.  The 
original  discoverer  went  about  every  where 
shrieking  that  a combination  of  scientffic 
liars  and  blackguards  had  combined  to  rob 
him  of  the  glory  of  his  Rat.  The  first  effect 
was  to  split  the  u Wistar  parties”  into  vehe- 
ment and  virulent  factions.  Thence  the 
contagion  spread  into  the  fashionable  cir- 
cles of  Philadelphia,  and  young  maidens 
even  signalized  their  first  appearance  in  so- 
ciety by  chattering  with  beautiful  volubili- 
ty on  the  superior  claims  of  this  or  that  dear 
love  of  a savant  to  put  this  Rat  into  the  pos- 
sessive case.  Suddenly  the  Rat — who  ap- 
pears, to  do  him  justice,  to  have  been  what 
Mr.  Arternus  Ward  would  have  styled  u au 
amoosin’  little  cuss” — disappeared.  Then 
society  was  shaken  to  its  foundations.  “ You 
have  stolen  my  Rat !”  was  shouted  from  six 
persons  at  once,  the  first  discoverer  being 
of  course  tbe  strongest  in  respect  to  sharp- 
ness and  pertinacity  of  screech  aud  scream. 
The  contest  only  ended  by  the  placing  of 
tbe  whole  six  in  a hospital  of  incurables, 
where,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  escaped  Rat  de- 
murely surveyed  them  all  from  his  philo- 
sophic hole,  wondering,  perhaps,  in  that  rat’s 
head  of  his,  whether  his  race  was  likely  to 
increase  in  intelligence  by  that  course  of 
evolution  through  which  rat  brains  in  the 
distant  future  were  to  become  similar  to  the 
brains  deposited  in  the  heads  he  now  gazed 
upon  from  his  snug  loop-hole  of  retreat. 
You  can  almost  hear  him  squeak  to  Dar- 
win: 

“Visions  of  glory,  spare  my  aching  sight!” 

But  meanwhile  the  sceptre  of  zoological 
science  departed  from  Philadelphia  forever, 
and  was  usurped  by  New  York  or  Boston, 
whose  naturalists  had  during  all  this  time 
been  tranquilly  engaged  in  making  addi- 
tions to  natural  history,  aud  had  never 
been  disturbed  with  this  controversy  as  to 
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who  first  discovered  that  worthless  kind  of 
Rat.  Their  motto  in  science  then  was : 

“Forget  the  steps  already  trod, 

And  onward  urge  thy  way.” 

This  extravaganza  merely  illustrates  the 
constant  danger  to  progress  in  literature 
and  science  springing  from  quarrels  among 
their  individual  professors.  Time  is  lost  in 
these  ignoble  brawls.  Boston  itself  once 
came  near  losing  its  position  as  a scientific 
centre  owing  to  the  infuriated  controversy 
among  scientific  men  as  to  the  first  discov- 
erer of  the  properties  of  sulphuric  ether. 
There  was  the  thing  itself,  mitigating  or 
annihilating  pain ; but  the  pain  it  at  first 
created  among  the  various  claimants  and 
their  friends  was  perhaps  greater  than  the 
pain  it  destroyed  among  the  patients  to 
whom  it  was  early  applied.  Not  only  were 
the  various  claimants  ruined,  but  it  was  to 
be  feared  that  scientific  discovery  in  Boston 
would  come  to  an  end.  This  catastrophe 
was  averted  by  a pun.  A benevolent  gen- 
tleman announced  his  intention  of  erecting 
a monument  in  the  Public  Garden  in  houor 
of  the  beneficent  discovery,  and  a wit  sug- 
gested, in  one  of  the  Boston  newspapers, 
that  all  the  claimants  should  be  represent- 
ed  on  the  sides  of  the  monument,  while  over 
them  all,  in  letters  of  gold,  should  be  writ- 
ten the  word  “Either.”  From  that  mo- 
ment the  Boston  scientists  composed  their 
animosities,  and  proceeded  to  their  true 
work  of  advancing  science,  without  regard 
as  to  who  was  first  or  second  in  inventing 
or  applying  an  idea. 

All  this  may  seem  to  be  digression,  but  it 
really  is  not  so.  Had  William  H.  Prescott 
been  possessed  by  the  spirit  which  animated 
the  Philadelphia  professor  who  gloried  in 
his  Rat,  the  nine  octavos  of  Motley  would 
never  have  been  writteu,  and  the  cause  of 
history  would  have  suffered  an  immense 
loss.  After  Motley  had  thoroughly  ma- 
tured the  plan  of  his  work,  he  learned,  to 
his  surprise,  that  Prescott  had  made  large 
preparations  for  writing  the  History  of  Philip 
the  Second  of  Spain,  though  his  History  of  the 
Conquest  of  Peru  had  not  yet  been  publish- 
ed. Prescott  was  then  the  most  popular 
of  American  historians ; Motley  was  known 
only  as  the  author  of  two  unsuccessful  nov- 
els, and  of  some  articles  in  a review:  and 
with  a pang  which  only  noble  spirits  can 
feel  when  they  give  up  a cherished  design 
which  has  entwined  itself  with  their  moral 
and  intellectual  life,  he  prepared  to  aban- 
don the  great  object  of  his  ambition.  “1 
had  not,”  he  said,  “ first  made  up  my  mind 
to  write  a history,  and  then  cast  about  to 
take  up  a subject.  My  subject  had  taken 
me  up,  drawn  me  on,  and  absorbed  me  into 
itself.  It  was  necessary  for  me,  it  seemed, 
to  write  the  book  I had  been  thinking  much 
of,  even  if  it  were  destined  to  fall  dead  from 


the  press,  and  I had  no  inclination  or  inter- 
est to  write  any  other.”  At  last  he  called 
upon  Prescott,  unfolded  to  him  his  plan,  in- 
dicated the  points  W'here  the  historian  of 
The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic  would  cross 
the  path  of  the  historian  of  Philip  the  Second, 
and  frankly  expressed  his  willingness  to 
abandon  his  project  rather  than  interfere 
with  Prescott’s  intended  work.  Those  who 
knew  and  remember  Prescott  may  well  con- 
ceive how  that  serene  and  beautiful  intelli- 
gence, incapable  of  envy,  and  delighting  in 
recogifizing  merit  eveu  though  it  should 
eclipse  his  own,  received  such  a proposition. 
He  first,  with  great  good  sense,  assured  Mot- 
ley that  the  two  books  could  not  injure  each 
other,  as  the  same  topics  gained  increased 
interest  as  viewed  by  two  different  minds. 
Then  he  warmly  encouraged  him  to  carry 
out  his  undertaking,  and  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal all  the  books  in  his  own  library  bear- 
ing upon  it.  He  gave  him  to  understand 
that  history  would  be  enriched  by  his  la- 
bors; and  that  any  additions  to  historical 
knowledge  he  might  make  would  be  wel- 
comed most  cordially  by  his  brother  histo- 
rians. “ Had  the  result  of  that  interview,” 
said  Motley,  “ been  different — had  he  dis- 
tinctly stated,  or  even  vaguely  hinted,  that 
it  would  be  as  well  if  I should  select  some 
other  topic,  or  had  he  sprinkled  me  with 
the  cold  water  of  conventional  and  common- 
place encouragement,  I should  have  gone 
from  him  with  a chill  upon  my  mind,  aud 
no  doubt  have  laid  down  the  pen  at  once; 
for,  as  I have  already  said,  it  was  not  that 
I cared  about  writing  a history,  but  that  I 
felt  an  inevitable  impulse  to  write  one  par- 
ticular history.”  And  as  the  top  aud  crown 
of  literary  magnanimity  it  must  be  record- 
ed that  Prescott’s  first  two  volumes  of  the 
History  of  Philip  the  Second  were  published 
in  1855,  while  Motley’s  history  of  The  Rise  of 
the  Dutch  Republic  did  not  appear  until  1856. 
But  Prescott,  in  his  preface  to  the  work  he 
w'as  never  to  complete,  calls  attention  to 
the  forth-coming  work  of  Motley  with  gen- 
erous praise,  declaring  that  the  revolt  of  the 
Netherlands  vras  only  an  episode  of  his  his- 
tory, and  asking  the  reader’s  attention  to 
the  more  minute  account  of  his  brother  his- 
torian, not  a page  of  whose  work  had  yet 
seen  the  light,  but  which  he  thus  heralded 
wTitli  all  the  impressiveness  that  attached 
to  his  own  honored  name.  Most  intelligent 
readers  in  Europe  aud  the  United  States 
wrere  eager  to  receive  the  volumes  of  Pres- 
cott ; very  few  indeed  were  the  readers  who 
expected  any  thing  from  the  pen  of  Motley. 
It  seems  to  me  therefore  that  there  is  some- 
thing inexpressibly  beautiful  iu  this  cordial 
testimony  to  Motley’s  possible  merits  by  a 
man  who  was  in  the  full  assurance  of  ac- 
knowledged celebrity,  and  who  thus  nobly 
anticipated  the  fame  of  one  who  was  en- 
gaged, like  himself,  in  the  hard  task  of  lift- 
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ing  the  veil  which  shrouds  the  historic  past. 
Among  authors  it  would  ho  difficult  to  name 
one  who  was  more  pure  from  all  the  beset- 
ting sins  of  men  of  letters  than  William  H. 
Prescott.  Eulogy  which  might  be  consid- 
ered os  offensive  when  addressed  to  the  liv- 
ing may  safely  be  ventured  in  noting  the 
rare  virtues  of  the  dead.  At  the  time  he 
was  cheering  Motley  on  to  historical  labors 
which  in  some  respects  traversed  his  own, 
he  had  a profound  senso,  derived  from  read- 
ing passages  in  Merry  Mount,  that  he  was 
encouraging  a formidable  competitor,  who 
might  displace  him  from  the  position  he 
then  occupied  as  the  most  prominent  and 
popular  of  American  historians.  I have 
a great  respect  for  Prescott’s  histories, 
but  Prescott’s  literary  character  outvalues 
a hundredfold  all  his  literary  triumphs. 
There  was  no  possibility  that  such  an  ex- 
quisitely amiable  heart  and  intelligence 
should  be  ever  vexed  by  any  controversy 
as  to  whether  he  or  Motley  had  discovered 
a historic  “ Rat.”  Motley  so  deeply  felt  the 
stainless  purity  of  Prescott’s  character  and 
intellect  that  he  could  never  speak  of  his 
disiuteresteduess  without  deep  emotion. 

The  more  Motley  reflected  on  the  portion 
of  his  work  already  written,  the  more  he 
was  convinced  that  he  conld  not  hope  to 
complete  it  satisfactorily  on  this  side  of 
the  water.  In  1851  he  accordingly  took 
his  family  to  Europe,  and  lived  for  five 
years  the  life  of  a recluse,  prowling  among 
the  state  archives  at  Berlin,  Dresden,  the 
Hague,  and  Brussels,  and  finding  every  year 
reasons  for  modifying  the  most  confident 
opinions  he  had  formed  the  year  before. 
The  history  of  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic 
was  thus  the  result  of  ten  years’  labor,  con- 
tinually changing  its  form  as  new  materials 
were  placed  within  the  author’s  reach,  and 
ending  at  last  in  the  great  historical  epic, 
with  the  first  William  of  Orange  for  its  hero, 
which  we  now  read  with  so  much  instruc- 
tion and  delight.  This  work,  though  wide- 
ly circulated  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
has  probably  never  yet  been  estimated  at 
its  full  worth.  I have  recently  gone  over 
it,  pencil  in  hand,  noting  its  singular  felici- 
ties in  respect  to  style,  to  thought,  to  pic- 
turesque description,  to  imaginative  realiza- 
tion of  persons  and  events,  and  to  positive 
discoveries  of  new  facts,  and  I might  fill  a 
whole  number  of  the  Magazine  by  merely 
pointing  out  these  excellences  in  detail. 
Dr.  Holmes  has  printed  one  letter  (Novem- 
ber, 1853)  addressed  to  him  while  Motley 
was  in  Brussels,  showing  how  completely 
the  latter  was  living,  mentally  and  morally, 
day  after  day,  in  the  sixteenth  rather  than 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  “I  am,”  says 
Motley,  “ in  a town  which,  for  aught  I know, 
may  be  very  gay.  I dou’t  know  a living 
soul  in  it.  We  have  not  a single  acquaint- 
ance in  the  place,  and  we  glory  in  the  fact. 


En  revanche , the  dead  men  of  the  place 

are  my  intimate  friends.  I am  at  home  in 
any  cemetery.  With  the  fellows  of  the  six- 
teenth century  I am  on  the  most  familiar 
terms.  Any  ghost  that  ever  flits  by  night 
across  the  moonlight  square  is  at  once  hail- 
ed by  me  as  a man  and  a brother.  I call 
him  by  his  Christian  name  at  once What- 

ever may  be  the  result  of  my  labor,  nobody 
can  say  that  I have  not  worked  like  a brute 
beast,  but  I don’t  care  for  the  result.  The 
labor  is  in  itself  its  own  reward,  and  all  I 
wTant.  I go  day  after  day  to  the  archives 
here  (as  I went  all  summer  at  the  Hague), 
studying  the  old  letters  and  documents  of 
the  fifteenth  [sixteenth]  century.  Here  I 
remain  among  my  fellow- worms,  feeding  on 
these  musty  mulberry  leaves,  out  of  which 
we  are  hereafter  to  spin  our  silk.  How  can 
yon  expect  any  thing  interesting  from  such 
a human  cocoon  ?” 

In  1856  he  went  to  London  in  search  of 
a publisher.  Murray  declined  the  huge 
manuscript,  and  it  was  published  at  the  au- 
thor’s expense  by  John  Chapman.  Its  suc- 
cess was  brilliant  and  immediate.  Fifteen 
thousand  copies  were  sold  in  England  in 
1857.  Guizot  superintended  a French  trans- 
lation of  it.  It  was  also  translated  into 
Dutch,  German,  and  Russian.  The  pirated 
editions  in  English  were  numerous.  The 
American  edition  was  published  by  the  Har- 
pers, and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  it  found 
hosts  of  readers  here.  Among  others,  so  em- 
inent a scholar  as  Dr.  Lieber  was  in  a rapt- 
ure of  enthusiasm  about  the  book.  “ Con- 
gress and  Parliament,”  he  wrote,  “decree 
thanks  for  military  exploits ; rarely  for  dip- 
lomatic achievements.  If  they  ever  voted 
their  thanks  for  books — and  what  deeds 
have  influenced  the  course  of  human  events 
more  than  some  books? — Motley  ought  to 
have  the  thanks  of  our  Congress;  but  I 
doubt  not  he  has  already  the  thanks  of 
every  American  who  has  read  the  work.  It 
will  leave  its  distinct  mark  upon  the  Amer- 
ican mind.” 

Hardly  pausing  in  his  historical  labors 
for  rest  or  recreation,  he  proceeded  at  once 
to  gather  materials  for  the  continuation  of 
his  work.  The  first  two  volumes  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  United  Netherlands,  the  fruit  of 
enormous  original  research,  were  published 
in  1860.  On  the  breaking  out  of  our  civil 
war  his  patriotism  wTas  roused  to  the  highest 
pitch,  and  for  a period  he  forgot  the  history 
of  every  country  but  his  own.  He  was  ex- 
tremely popular  as  a man  in  the  most  influ- 
ential circles  of  London  society,  and  he  used 
his  popularity  to  make  his  patriotism  effi- 
cient. You  could  not  get  him  to  converse 
on  any  other  topic  than  the  wrong  of  the 
rebellion.  He  fought  our  battles  in  every 
drawing-room  he  entered,  encountering 
prejudice  with  resolution,  and  shaming  ig- 
uorance  by  the  torrent  of  facts  and  argu- 
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ments  with  which  he  overwhelmed  it.  His 
two  long  letters  in  the  London  Times  going 
over  the  whole  grounds  of  the  controversy 
produced  a marked  effect  on  the  public  opin- 
ion of  England.  He  was  like  a man  possess- 
ed— a fervid  missionary  of  a political  creed 
on  which,  as  he  thought,  the  salvation  of  a 
nation  depended.  When  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  1861,  his  old  American 
companions,  sufficiently  excited  themselves, 
were  astonished  at  the  superior  zeal  and 
vehemence  of  his  patriotism.  Mr.  Lincoln 
appointed  him  minister  to  Austria,  and  on 
his  way  to  his  post  he  stopped  a short  time 
in  England  to  have  another  tussle  with  his 
English  opponents.  When  he  arrived  at 
Vienna  he  wrote,  under  date  of  November 
16, 1861,  to  Holmes : “ I do  what  good  I can. 
I think  I made  some  impression  on  Lord 
John  Russell,  with  whom  I spent  two  days 
after  my  arrival  in  England,  and  I talked 
very  frankly  and  as  strongly  as  I could  to 
Palmerston,  and  I have  had  long  conversa- 
tions and  correspondences  with  other  lead- 
ing men  in  England.  I have  also  had  an 
hour’s  conversation  with  Thouvenal  in  Par- 
is. I hammered  the  Northern  view  into  him 

as  soundly  as  I could Our  fate  is  in  our 

own  bauds,  and  Europe  is  looking  on  to 
see  which  side  is  strongest.  When  it  has 
made  the  discovery,  it  will  back  it  as  also 

the  best  and  most  moral Yesterday  I 

had  my  audience  with  the  Emperor.  He 
received  me  with  much  cordiality,  and  seem- 
ed interested  in  the  long  account  which  I 
gave  him  of  our  affairs.  You  may  suppose 
I inculcated  the  Northern  views.  We  spoke 
in  his  vernacular,  and  he  asked  me  after- 
ward if  I was  a German.  I mention  this 
not  from  vanity,  hut  because  he  asked  it 
with  earnestness,  as  if  it  had  a political  sig- 
nificance.” This  must  have  been  the  first 
time  that  an  American  ambassador  at  the 
Austrian  court  was  suspected  of  being  a 
German,  owing  to  the  ease  and  rapidity 
with  which  he  conversed  in  the  language, 
and  the  absolute  purity  of  his  pronuncia- 
tion. 

His  mind  and  feelings  were  so  wrought 
up  by  the  calamities  of  his  country  that  iu 
the  early  years  of  the  war  he  almost  aban- 
doned literary  work  altogether,  and  it  was 
only  when  the  side  he  so  passionately  es- 
poused was  plainly  nearing  success  that  ho 
resumed  it.  “I  wish,”  he  wroto  to  Holmes, 
in  1862,  “I  conld  bore  you  about  something 
else  but  American  politics.  But  there  is 
nothing  else  worth  thinking  of  iu  the  world. 
All  else  is  leather  and  prunella.  We  are 
living  over  again  the  days  of  the  Dutchmen, 
or  the  seventeenth-century  Englishmen.” 
He  early  took  strong  ground  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves.  When  he  heard  of 
the  news  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  and 
the  surrender  of  Vicksburg,  his  family,  with 
the  exception  of  his  youngest  child,  were  ab- 


sent from  the  house.  How  to  express  his 
joy  he  knew  not,  but  express  it  he  must. 
So  he  rushed  up  stairs  to  the  room  where 
the  infant  was  sleeping,  and  screeched 
through  the  key-hole  of  the  door,  “ Vicks- 
burg is  ours !” 

There  are  characteristic  touches  in  these 
letters  from  Vienna  which  are  exquisite  in 
the  humor  with  which  he  flouts  all  despotic 
theories.  Thus  he  speaks  of  the  Archduke 
Maximilian:  “He  adores  bull-fights,  and 
rather  regrets  the  Inquisition,  and  consid- 
ers the  Duke  of  Alva  every  thing  noble  and 
chivalrous,  and  the  most  abused  of  men.  It 
would  do  your  heart  good  to  hear  his  invo- 
cations to  that  deeply  injured  shade,  and 
his  denunciations  of  the  ignorant  and  vulgar 
Protestants  who  have  defamed  him.”  And 
again:  “We  have  nothing  green  here  but 
the  Archduke  Max,  who  firmly  believes  that 
he  is  going  forth  to  Mexico  to  establish  an 
American  empire,  and  that  it  is  his  divine 
mission  to  destroy  the  dragon  of  democracy, 
and  establish  the  true  Church,  the  Right 
Divine,  and  all  sorts  of  games.  Poor  young 
man !” 

Mr.  Sumner  was  in  the  habit  of  telling, 
with  much  humor,  one  amusing  incident  in 
Motley’s  diplomatic  career  iu  Vienna.  Aft- 
er the  close  of  the  joint  war  of  Prussia  and 
Austria  against  Denmark  on  the  question 
of  the  duchies,  Bismarck  came  to  Vienna  to 
settle  the  terms  of  peace  with  the  Emperor. 
He  arrived  too  late  to  go  to  the  office  of  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  remember- 
ing that  his  old  university  chum,  Motley,  was 
the  American  minister,  he  drove  directly  to 
his  house,  and  found  Motley  just  retiring 
from  a modest  family  diuner,  with  nothing 
but  the  remains  of  the  dessert  on  the  table. 
The  old  frieuds  cordially  joined  hands  and 
hearts;  fresh  viands  were  furnished  from 
Motley’s  kitchen  and  fresh  Burgundy  from 
his  cellar,  and  for  hour  after  hour  the  old 
collegians  went  over  their  student  experi- 
ences and  frolics  at  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin, without  speaking  a word  ifbout  politics. 
After  cracking  his  last  walnut  and  swallow- 
ing his  last  glass  of  wine,  Bismarck,  long  aft- 
er midnight,  left  Motley’s  house,  and  saun- 
tered away  whistling  to  his  hotel  with  an 
immense  internal  satisfaction  at  the  enter- 
tainment he  had  derived  from  his  first  night’s 
experience  at  Vienna.  But  the  eyes  of  Eu- 
rope were  all  this  time  on  the  terrible  man 
of  “blood  and  iron.”  The  foreigu  embassies 
were  in  an  uproar.  Was  it  possible  that 
there  was  to  be  au  alliance  between  Prussia 
and  the  United  States  f It  was  known  that 
New  York  was,  in  respect  to  its  German  pop- 
ulation, the  third  or  fourth  German  city  in 
the  world.  What  meant  this  mysterious 
visit  to  the  American  minister — the  first 
visit  the  dreaded  Prussian  statesman  had 
made  on  entering  Vienna  T Telegrams  flew 
to  Loudon,  Paris,  Turin,  and  St.  Petersburg. 
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The  ingenuity  of  diplomatists  was  taxed  to 
account  for  what  was  unaccountable.  Sum- 
ner himself,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee of  Foreign  Affairs,  received  private 
letters  from  eminent  persons  abroad  earnest- 
ly inquiring  whether  the  United  States  had 
resolved  to  depart  from  non-interference 
with  the  affairs  of  Europe,  as  recommended 
by  the  immortal  Washington,  etc. — absurd 
letters,  at  which  Sumner,  who  knew  Mot- 
ley’s early  associations  with  Bismarck,  ex- 
hibited his  teeth  in  the  most  genial  and 
humorous  of  smiles.  He  laughed  with  Mot- 
ley over  the  occurrence  some  years  after- 
ward, when  the  affair  was  explained  to  him 
just  as  he  had  divined  it.  It  is  a pity  that 
this  one  humorous  incident  in  the  whole 
dreary  correspondence  of  the  American  De- 
partment of  State  with  its  ministers  abroad 
is  not  recorded  in  any  state  paper.  But  it 
is  certain  that  for  a day  or  two  it  seriously 
disturbed  the  consultations  of  every  cabinet 
in  Europe. 

Motley  was  six  years  in  Vicuna,  and  then 
resigned,  in  a fit  of  indignation  growing  out 
of  the  miserable  McCracken  affair.  Mr.  John 
Bigelow  has  lately  published  a defense  of 
Mr.  Seward’s  conduct  in  this  business,  the 
amount  of  which  is  that  Mr.  Seward  could 
not  have  shielded  Motley  from  President 
Johnson’s  jealous  irrational  anger  without 
ruuning  the  risk  of  being  himself  dismissed 
from  the  State  Department — a catastrophe 
which  he  contemplated  with  horror,  as  it 
might,  in  the  President’s  then  irritable  and 
suspicious  state  of  mind,  lead  to  some  new 
appointment  disastrous  to  the  country.  Dr. 
Holmes  considers  the  defense  as  little  better 
than  an  impeachment,  and  Mr.  Bigelow  him- 
self does  not  make  the  most  of  his  case. 

The  historian,  after  his  resignation,  re- 
turned with  new  zeal  to  his  historical  la- 
bors, and  in  1868  published  the  last  two 
volumes  of  his  History  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands. Their  reception  showed  how  differ- 
ent was  the  estimate  formed  of  Motley’s 
mind  and  character,  by  the  great  public  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  from  the  esti- 
mate of  him  formed  by  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson 
and  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson’s  special  ambassa- 
dor (truly)  extraordinary  abroad,  Mr.  George 
W.  AFCracken.  In  the  summer  of  1868  lie 
returned  with  his  family  to  Boston,  and  was 
warmly  greeted  by  all  his  old  friends.  He 
appeared  to  be  in  the  full  vigor  of  bodily 
and  mental  health,  and  his  powers  of  con- 
versation were  such  as  surprised  the  most 
redoubtable  talkers  of  that  city.  Dr.  Holmes 
mentions  his  connection  with  the  Saturday 
Club  of  Boston — an  association  composed  of 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  persons,  who  were 
elected  to  membership  on  tho  ground  that 
they  were  generally  opposed  to  each  other 
in  mind,  character,  and  pursuits,  and  that 
therefore  conversation  at  the  monthly  din- 
ner of  the  club  would  naturally  assume  quite 


an  animated  if  not  controversial  tone.  Mot- 
ley delighted  in  this  association,  as  it  gave 
full  play  for  the  friendly  collision  of  his  own 
intellect  with  the  intellects  of  others — intel- 
lects of  which  some  were  as  keen,  bright, 
and  rapid  as  his  own.  “Always  remember 
me,”  he  wrote  from  Vienna,  “ to  the  club, 
one  and  all.  It  touches  me  nearly  when  you 
assure  me  that  I am  not  forgotten  by  them. 
To-morrow  is  Saturday,  the  last  of  the 
month  [the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  club]. 
We  are  going  to  dine  with  our  Spanish  col- 
league. But  the  first  bumper  of  the  Don’s 
Champagne  I shall  drain  to  the  health  of 
my  Parker  House  friends.”  On  his  return 
to  Boston  in  1868  he  was,  of  course,  warm- 
ly welcomed  by  the  fraternity,  whose  month- 
ly dinners  he  constantly  attended.  Perhaps, 
as  Dr.  Holmes  has  described  the  club  gener- 
ally in  a note  to  his  biography,  it  may  not 
be  an  indecorum  to  lift  the  veil  from  one  of 
its  dinners  in  which  he  bore  a main  part  in 
the  conversational  achievements.  Motley 
laid  down  some  proposition,  which  Holmes, 
of  course,  instantly  doubted,  and  then  Low- 
ell plunged  in,  differing  both  from  Motley 
and  Holmes.  A triangular  duel  ensued,  with 
an  occasional  ringing  sentence  thrown  in  by 
Judge  Hoar  for  tho  benevolent  purpose  of 
increasing  a complication  already  sufficient 
to  task  the  wit  and  resource  of  the  com- 
batants. In  ordinary  discussion  one  per- 
son is  allowed  to  talk  at  least  for  a half  or 
a quarter  of  a minute  before  his  brother 
athletes  rush  in  npon  him  with  their  re- 
plies ; but  in  this  debate  all  three  talked  at 
once,  with  a velocity  of  tongue  which  fully 
matched  their  velocity  of  thought.  Still, 
in  the  incessant  din  of  voices,  every  point 
made  by  one  was  replied  to  by  another  or 
ridiculed  by  a third,  and  was  instantly  fol- 
lowed by  new  statements  and  counter-state- 
ments, arguments  and  counter-arguments, 
hits  and  retorts,  all  germane  to  the  matter, 
and  all  directed  to  a definite  end.  The  cu- 
riosity of  the  thing  was  that  neither  of  the 
combatants  repeated  any  thing  which  had 
been  once  thrown  out  of  the  controversy  as 
irrelevant,  and  that  while  speaking  all  to- 
gether the  course  of  the  discussion  was  as 
clear  to  the  mind  as  though  there  had  been 
a minute’s  pause  between  statement  and  re- 
ply. The  discussion  was  finished  in  fifteen 
minutes;  if  conducted  under  the  ordinary 
rules  of  conversation,  it  would  have  lasted 
a couple  of  hours,  without  adding  a new 
thought,  or  fact,  or  stroke  of  wit  applicable 
to  the  question  in  debate.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  club  looked  on  in  rante  wonder 
while  witnessing  these  feats  of  intellectual 
and  vocal  gymnastics.  If  any  other  man 
but  Judge  Hoar  had  ventured  in,  his  voice 
and  thought  would  both  have  been  half  a 
minute  behind  the  point  which  the  discus- 
sion had  reached,  and  wonld  therefore  have 
been  of  no  account  in  the  arguments  which 
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contributed  to  briug  it  to  a close.  On  this 
occasion  I had  no  astronomical  clock  to  con- 
sult, but,  judging  by  the  ear,  I came  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  swiftness  of  utterance 
Motley  was  two -sixteenths  of  a second 
ahead  of  Holmes,  and  nine-sixteenths  of  a 
second  ahead  of  Lowell. 

In  the  autuniu  of  1868  Motley  warmly 
supported  Grant  for  the  Presidency.  For 
the  victorious  general  he  had  then  a genu- 
ine admiratiou.  Shortly  after  Grant  was 
sworn  in  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Eng- 
land, and  unanimously  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. He  accepted  the  post  with  some  mis- 
givings; but  still,  when  he  sailed  from  the 
country  he  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  left  a single  enemy  behind  him. 

The  wretched  story  of  his  recall  is  told 
by  Dr.  Holmes  with  admirable  temper,  but 
yet  with  an  incisive  vigor  of  style  and 
thought  which  demolishes  every  pretense 
by  which  the  real  reason  for  his  dismissal 
has  been  attempted  to  bo  disguised. 

It  would  bo  a curious  subject  of  inqniry, 
whether  or  not  Graut  ever  read  The  Rise  of 
the  Dutch  Republic . There  are  so  many 
points  of  similarity  between  his  best  and 
noblest  qualities  and  those  of  William  the 
Silent,  that,  if  he  had  read  the  book,  one 
would  think  that  Motley’s  vivid  presenta- 
tion of  the  Dutch  hero  would  have  endeared 
the  author  to  him.  Indeed,  Motley  was  so 
confident  of  the  support  of  Grant  that 
when  vague  rumors  of  his  intended  removal 
reached  him  he  spoke  of  them  slightingly. 
44  Of  one  thing  I am  sure,”  he  said,  44  and 
that  is  the  friendship  of  the  President.” 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Motley’s 
sensitive  nature  was  stuug  to  the  quick  by 
the  act  of  his  government.  President  John- 
son treated  him  with  sheer  brutality,  and 
though  he  was  justly  irritated,  he  did  not 
feel  himself  dishonored;  but  what  cut  him 
to  the  heart  in  the  conduct  of  President 
Grant  was  the  attempt  to  show  that  his  dis- 
missal from  office  was  due  to  his  disobedi- 
ence of  the  instructions  of  his  government, 
thus  placing  him,  as  he  supposed,  before  the 
eyes  of  Europe  and  America  as  a disgraced 
minister.  The  wrong  wrung  his  very  soul, 
and  he  could  never  forgive,  nor,  w’liat  was 
worse,  he  never  could  forget  it.  Still,  he 
resumed  his  historical  studies;  and  in  1874 
published  the  Life  and  Death  of  John  of  Barnc- 
veld , a continuation  of  the  History  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  and  bringing  his  Dutch  annals 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  Thirty 
Years’  War.  Valuable  and  interesting  as 
the  work  is,  it  may  bo  said  that  if  he  had 
shortened  Barneveld’s  life  by  a half,  he 
might  have  lengthened  his  own ; for  the 
materials  were  more  intractable  than  any 
lie  had  before  encountered,  the  handwriting 
especially  of  the  great  Advocate  of  Holland 
being  so  bad  as  almost  to  be  undecipherable 
even  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 


On  the  last  day  of  the  year  in  which  this 
noble  work  appeared,  Mrs.  Motley  died. 
This  blow,  coming  as  it  did  in  the  midst  of 
bodily  illuess  and  mental  distress,  broke  his 
heart.  He  visited  the  United  States  for  the 
last  time  in  the  summer  of  1875 ; returned 
to  England  in  the  autumn ; and  after  strug- 
gling manfully  for  more  than  two  years 
with  the  illuess  which  prevented  him  from 
engaging  in  any  strenuous  mental  exertion, 
he  died  peacefully  on  the  29th  of  May,  1877, 
the  last  words  on  his  lips  being,  44  It  has 
come ! it  has  come !”  He  was  buried  by  the 
side  of  his  wife  in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery. 
On  his  grave-stone  the  simple  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  are  given,  followed  by  a 
text  chosen  by  himself:  “In  God  is  light, 
and  in  Him  is  no  darkness  at  all.” 

In  judging  Mr.  Motley  as  a historian  we 
must  first  refer  to  the  importance  of  the 
great  European  epoch  to  which  liis  histories 
are  devoted.  He  seized,  with  the  divining 
glance  of  genius,  on  that  exact  point  in  Eu- 
ropean history  w here  Man,  if  we  may  so  ex- 
press it,  first  come  into  resolute  hostility  to 
Privileged  Men.  The  reader  who  fails  to 
perceive  this  fundamental  fact  w ill  follow 
the  course  of  his  thoughtful,  picturesque, 
and  glowing  narratives  without  catching  his 
main  purpose.  The  government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  inheritor  of  the  ideas  of  Human 
Rights,  the  struggles  of  whose  cliampionB 
with  monarclis  and  nobles,  through  tumults, 
battles,  sieges,  proscriptions,  aud  massacres, 
he  spent  his  life  in  depicting,  twice  appoint- 
ed him  to  represent  itself  in  Europe,  and 
twice  subjected  him  to  insults  which  no  hon- 
orable gentleman  could  bear  without  remon- 
strance and  iudignation.  His  enemies  and 
defamera  will  gain  no  additional  reputation 
by  having  their  names  associated  with  his; 
but  the  historian  whom  they  attempted  to 
dishonor  will  be  held  in  grateful  remem- 
brance by  the  American  people  as  the  man 
who  first  explored  the  obscure  sources  and 
vitalized  the  representation  of  the  ideas,  the 
events,  and  the  martyrdoms  whose  final  re- 
sult was  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

His  work,  as  he  originally  conceived  it,  wras 
to  have  the  general  title  of  44  The  Eighty 
Years’  War  for  Liberty,”  comprehending  the 
three  volumes  of  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic, 
the  four  volumes  of  The  History  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  the  two  volumes  of  The  Life  and 
Death  of  John  of  Barnereld,  aud  The  History  of 
the  Thirty  Years ’ IVar,  ending  w ith  The  Peace 
of  Westphalia , in  1648.  The  last-mentioned 
history,  w hich  would  have  been  the  crown- 
ing event  of  his  literary  career,  he  did  uot 
live  long  enough  even  to  begin,  though  he 
must  have  accumulated  large  materials  for 
it.  The  portions  of  his  grand  plan  which 
he  did  complete  aro  among  the  most  val- 
uable contributions  to  history  which  the 
present  century,  singularly  rich  in  historic- 
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al  literature,  bas  produced ; for  his  nine  oc- 
tavos are  based  on  sources  of  information 
still  remaining  in  manuscript,  and  which, 
in  many  cases,  be  was  tbe  first  to  discover 
and  investigate.  In  this  task  of  original 
research  be  worked,  in  his  own  emphatic 
language,  like  “a  brute  beast.”  Tbe  nov- 
elty and  importance  of  many  of  the  facts  be 
thus  rescued  from  oblivion  gained  for  him 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  every  historical 
scholar  in  Europe,  for  there  was  hardly  a 
European  nation  on  whose  history  his  re- 
searches did  not  shed  light.  “For  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  Provinces,”  as  he  himself 
said,  “ is  not  at  all  a provincial  history.  It 
is  the  history  of  European  liberty.  With- 
out the  struggle  of  Holland  and  England 
against  Spain,  all  Europe  might  have  been 
Catholic  and  Spanish.  It  was  Holland  that 
saved  England  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and,  by  so  doing,  secured  the  triumph  of  the 
Reformation,  and  placed  the  independence 
of  the  various  states  of  Europe  upon  a sure 
foundation.”  Indeed,  his  books  illustrate 
the  contemporary  annals  of  England,  France, 
and  Germany  almost  as  much  as  they  do 
those  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  with  the  England  of  Eliza- 
beth and  the  Great  Britain  of  James  the 
First.  He  delved  in  the  English  State-paper 
Office  aud  among  the  MSS.  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum until  he  unearthed  new  facts  which 
gave  a shock  of  pleased  surprise  to  many  of 
the  most  diligent  English  antiquaries  and 
historical  students.  Speaking  of  the  liber- 
ality of  modern  European  governments  in 
opening  their  archives  to  the  inspection  of 
the  historian,  he  describes  the  advantages 
the  latter  now  enjoys  in  words  which  liter- 
ally embody  his  own  experience.  “ He  leans 
over  the  shoulder  of  Philip  the  Second  at  his 
writing-table,  as  the  King  spells  patiently 
out,  with  cipher  key  in  hand,  the  most  con- 
cealed hieroglyphics  of  Parma  or  Guise  or 

Mendoza He  enters  the  cabinet  of  the 

deeply  pondering  Burgh  ley,  and  takes  from 
the  most  private  drawer  the  memoranda 
which  record  that  minister’s  unutterable 
doubtings ; he  pulls  from  the  dressing-gown 
folds  of  the  stealthy,  soft-gliding  Walsing- 
hara  the  last  secret  which  ho  has  picked 
from  the  Emperor’s  pigeon-holes  or  the 
Pope’s  pocket,  and  which  not  Hatton,  nor 
Buckhurst,  nor  Leicester,  nor  the  Lord 
Treasurer  is  to  see — nobody  but  Elizabeth 
lierself ; he  sits  invisible  at  the  most  secret 
councils  of  the  Nassaus  and  Bamevelds  and 
Buys,  or  pores  with  Farnese  over  coming 
victories  and  vast  schemes  of  universal  con- 
quest ; he  reads  the  latest  bit  of  scandal,  the 
minutest  characteristic  of  king  or  minister, 
chronicled  by  the  gossiping  Venetians  for 
the  edification  of  the  Forty ; aud  after  all 
this  prying  and  eavesdropping,  having  seen 
the  cross-purposes,  the  bribings,  the  wind- 
ings iu  the  dark,  he  is  not  surprised  if  those 


who  were  systematically  deceived  did  not 
always  arrive  at  correct  conclusions.”  Mot- 
ley thus  “ interviews,”  as  it  were,  all  the 
sovereigns,  statesmen,  generals,  and  church- 
men of  the  sixteenth  century,  so  that  through 
him  we  know  them  as  we  know,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  as  we  do  not  know,  the  leading  per- 
sonages of  our  own  time. 

After  having  thus  amassed  and  digested 
his  materials,  the  task  of  composition  seems 
to  have  been  to  Motley  a positive  pleasure. 

He  could  write  from  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning  to  late  in  the  afternoon  of  an  Eng- 
lish day  with  unabated  vigor  and  delight, 
receiving  no  other  inspiration  than  what 
he  derived  from  his  subject-matter.  His 
daughter  mentions  that  for  years  before  his 
death  he  did  not  indulge  even  in  the  stu- 
dent’s luxury  of  smoking.  He  once  laugh- 
ingly said  to  me  that  what  cured  him  of  the 
habit  was  the  circumstance  that  when  he 
went  to  Enrope  he  could  get  no  good  cigars. 

The  charm  of  his  narrative  style  comes  from 
his  un withholding  self-abandonment  to  the 
scenes,  events,  and  persons  that  filled  his 
mind  to  overflowing. 

AVhen  a New  England  farmer  was  asked 
to  buy  a machine  which  hatched  eggs  into 
chickens  without  the  interposition  of  the 
hen,  he  naturally  objected  that  the  thing 
could  not  be  done  better  by  the  machine 
than  by  the  hen  ; “ and  then,  you  know,”  he 
added,  “hens’  time  is  worth  nothing.”  In 
every  estimate  of  a historian’s  penetrative 
and  persistent  research  into  the  obscure  re- 
cesses of  history,  his  time,  like  the  time  of  . 
the  hen  brooding  over  her  eggs,  is  popularly 
reckoned  as  worth  nothing.  Certainly  no 
great  history  has  ever  been  written,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  Macaulay’s,  which  at 
all  remunerated  the  historian  for  the  time 
ho  expended  ou  his  work.  But  Motley,  like 
the  other  great  historians  of  his  period,  de- 
spised lucre  as  compared  with  fame,  and 
was  willing  to  consider  his  time  as  worth 
nothing,  provided  he  could  add  any  thing 
to  historical  knowledge.  After  his  “ brute 
work”  was  done — a work,  however,  which 
required  great  intellectual  discrimination 
in  the  separation  of  the  wheat  of  history 
from  its  chaff — he  sat  down  to  write  his  nar- 
rative in  a perfect  glow  of  moral  and  men- 
tal enthusiasm.  Hence  his  style  isnot  only 
spirited  and  impetuous,  but  joyous.  Even 
its  defects  testify  to  the  elation  of  heart 
and  brain  out  of  which  it  spontaneously 
sprang.  Its  fascination  to  tho  reader  is  due 
to  its  freshness,  vivacity,  vigor,  brilliancy, 
aud  tho  spirit  of  enjoyment  manifest  in 
every  page.  Its  faults  may  be  said  to  come 
from  the  excess  of  its  virtues.  What  is  call- 
ed the  “dignity  of  history”  is  frequently 
violated,  but  this  violation  is  found  to  be 
the  result  of  a more  than  common  effort  to 
reach  the  reality  of  history.  Motley  had 
come  so  intimately  near  to  the  interior  life 
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of  the  externally  august  personages  who 
imposed  upon  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  that  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  pay  any  proper  regard  to  the 
grandeur  of  their  station  and  the  splendor 
of  their  habiliments.  He  unfrocks  and  un- 
clothes priest  and  king  alike,  and  exhibits 
both  in  the  nudity  of  their  essential  feeble- 
ness or  wickedness.  He  leaves  not  “ a rag 
of  righteousness”  on  the  form  of  any  tyrant 
or  bigot  whom  he  selects  for  exposure,  re- 
lentlessly stripping  him  of  every  pretension 
of  self-delusion  and  self- justification  by 
which  his  crimes  have  been  heretofore  pal- 
liated. He  is  among  the  first  of  those  mod- 
ern historians  who  have  had  the  courage  to 
declare  that  the  old  toleraut  plea  of  “sin- 
cerity” in  religious  belief  is  no  excuse  for 
crimes  which  are  committed  by  the  bigots 
of  that  belief.  Inhuman  depravity  is  not 
vindicated  by  tracing  it  to  mistaken  views 
of  religious  obligation.  The  inhumanity 
must  condemn  either  the  man  or  his  belief. 

Motley’s  power  of  characterization  is 
specially  exhibited  in  his  portraiture  of 
Philip  the  Second  of  Spain.  He  has  fol- 
lowed, with  the  pitilessness  of  justice,  the 
whole  course  of  the  life  of  that  champion 
of  “the  true  religion.”  Every  low  amour 
in  which  he  indulged  is  as  well  known  to 
him  as  to  the  transitory  harlot  who  for  the 
moment  attracted  the  Most  Catholic  King’s 
appetites.  There  is  something  almost  vin- 
dictive in  the  patience  by  which  he  proves 
the  Most  Catholic  King’s  violation  of  all 
those  precepts  of  Christianity  which  are 
inteuded  to  restrain  sensual*  lusts.  That 
Philip  ever  felt  toward  any  woman  that 
passion  which  poets  and  decent  men  call 
love,  is  demonstrated  by  Motley  to  have 
been  an  impossibility.  Ascending  from 
vices  of  the  senses  to  vices  of  the  soul,  the 
relentless  historian  shows  him  to  have  been 
devoid  of  friendship  even  for  such  agents 
of  his  will  as  Alva  and  Faruese,  that  there 
was  no  good  in  him,  and  that  of  all  the  base 
and  cruel  men  of  his  time,  he  was  the  basest 
and  most  cruel — worse  even  than  the  in- 
struments he  employed  to  destroy  political 
and  spiritual  freedom  by  means  of  conquest 
and  massacre.  Motley  sustains  this  opinion 
by  citations  from  Philip’s  private  letters, 
and  there  is  hardly  a dark  line  in  the  por- 
trait which  is  not  confirmed  by  Philip’s 
own  hand.  The  crowned  monster  hated 
the  whole  human  race,  and  from  his  birth 
to  his  horrible  death  in  torments  unutter- 
able, the  historian  paints  him  with  a mi- 
nuteness of  touch  which  it  is  almost  fright- 
ful to  contemplate.  Suetonius  has  black 
passages  enough  in  his  sketches  of  the 
Cresars,  but  the  cumulative  effect  of  Mot- 
ley’s repeated  proofs  of  the  inhumanity  of 
the  second  Philip  exceeds  in  horror  many 
of  the  most  horrible  pictures  of  depravity 
in  the  pages  of  the  Roman  historian. 


It  is  curious  that  it  did  not  occur  to  Mot- 
ley while  delineating  such  a character,  who 
was,  after  all,  next  to  the  Pope,  the  head  of 
Christendom,  that  Christianity  itself  was  a 
religion  uusuited  to  the  fierce  populations 
of  Europe.  There  is  a terrible  phrase  of 
the  Christian  Church,  meant  to  embody  all 
its  holy  wrath  against  a possible  foe  of  its 
precepts  and  tenets.  That  phrase  is  “ Anti- 
christ.” Now  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
according  to  the  principles  of  Christianity 
as  embodied  in  its  authentic  documents, 
“Antichrist”  was  perfectly  embodied  in  the 
person  of  the  Most  Catholic  King.  Chris- 
tianity is  essentially  humane;  Philip  was 
essentially  inhuman.  There  is  not  a pre- 
cept of  Christ  which  Philip  did  not  vio- 
late on  system.  How  much  more  sincere 
would  it  have  been  for  him  to  have  revived 
the  graceful  heathenism  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  connected  it  as  a point  of  faith  with  the 
sanguinary  practices  of  the  early  Druids, 
than  to  have  disgraced  Christianity  by 
making  it  responsible  for  acts  which  every 
good-natured  worshipper  of  Jupiter  and 
Venus  would  have  recoiled  from  with  hor- 
ror, and  which  no  Druid  priest  familiar 
with  bloody  sacrifices  could  have  been 
tempted  by  all  Philip’s  mines  of  gold  and 
silver  in  the  new  America  to  indorse ! In 
reading  the  history  of  modern  Europe  one 
is  constantly  wondering  why  a paganism 
more  brutal  than  that  which  obtained  in 
Greece  and  Rome — a paganism  which  Socra- 
tes and  Cicero  would  have  protested  agaiust 
with  all  the  eloquence  of  instinctive  reason, 
morality,  and  humanity — should  have  dared 
to  call  itself  the  religion  of  Christ.  Per- 
haps if  the  course  of  Christianity  had  been 
directed  to  the  East  rather  than  to  the  West, 
it  would  have  found  in  the  Buddhists  of 
Asia  more  consistent  disciples  than  it  has 
ever  found  in  the  “civilized”  communities 
of  Europe,  where,  history  tells  us,  it  has  been 
so  often  barbarously  and  grotesquely  cari- 
catured. Philip’s  god  was  a combination 
of  Belial  and  Moloch — a god  representing 
a magnified  image  of  his  own  character. 
Atheism  as  to  such  a deity  is  the  first  condi- 
tion of  Christian  faith.  And  yet  ho  shot, 
hanged,  racked,  burned,  or  buried  alive  all 
men,  women,  and  children  who  refused  to 
worship  his  god,  that  is,  the  apotheosis  of 
Philip! 

Philip  the  Second  is  Motley’s  favorite 
horror  in  historic  characterization,  as  much 
as  James  the  Second  is  Macaulay’s.  Both 
portraits  are  elaborated  in  a similar  relent- 
less fashion, epigram  coming  constantly  in  to 
add  new  zest  to  invective.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  said  that  Motley  hated  Philip  even  more 
than  he  bated  Mr.  Ex-Secretary  Fish,  and 
Mr.  Ex -Under -Secretary  Bancroft  Davis. 
But  his  masterpiece  in  characterization  is, 
on  the  whole,  the  “B^arnese” — Henry  of 
Navarre,  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France.  Nei- 
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tlier  in  English  nor  French  literature  is  to 
be  found  such  a complete  representation  of 
this  man  in  all  the  variety  of  his  talents 
and  accomplishments,  of  his  virtues  and  lire 
vices,  as  Motley  lias  given ; and  Motley  does 
this  not  merely  by  analyzing  his  character, 
but  by  showing  him  to  us  as  he  was  iu 
council  and  in  action.  Whenever  in  the  His- 
tory of  the  United  Netherlands , or  the  Life  and 
Death  of  John  of  Bameveld , Henry  comes  upon 
the  scene,  the  reader  welcomes  him  as  an  au- 
ditor in  a theatre  welcomes  a great  actor, 
comic  or  tragic,  for  he  knows  that  there  is 
in  store  for  him  a short  period  of  intense 
and  unmitigated  enjoyment.  The  strange 
levity  of  Henry  the  Fourth  in  all  matters 
of  religion,  his  tricks,  his  lies,  his  libertin- 
ism, his  unscrupulousness,  his  determina- 
tion to  be  an  absolute  king,  are  all  vividly 
brought  out  in  connection  with  his  splendid 
talents,  his  position  as  the  Catholic  head 
and  defender  of  the  Protestant  interest  in 
Europe,  his  cordial  detestation  of  Spanish 
and  Austrian  schemes  to  dominate  the  mind 
as  well  as  the  territory  of  the  Continent,  and 
the  magnificent — almost  the  mad — courage 
with  which  he  plunged  into  the  thick  of  a 
battle,  with  the  proud  declaration  to  his  no- 
bles and  men-at-arms,  “ Follow  my  plume  !” 
Motley  seizes  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  this  gay,  buoyant,  versatile,  and  unmoral 
spirit,  and  preserves  the  unity  of  the  char- 
acter amid  all  the  wide  varieties  of  its  man- 
ifestation. The  constrast  between  Henry, 
whose  life  seemed  passed  in  the  open  air, 
and  his  rival,  the  gloomy,  mediocre,  coward- 
ly, and  dyspeptic  letter-writer  secluded  in 
the  Escurial,  who  sent  his  bloody  mandates 
over  Europe,  but  had  never  shown  any  gal- 
lantry in  the  field,  is  exhibited  by  Motley 
in  its  most  piqujuit  aspects.  It  may  be  add- 
ed that  it  is  curious  that  a scholar  like  Mot- 
ley, in  his  incessant  attempts  to  load  Philip 
with  ever  new  burdens  of  ridicule  and  dis- 
honor, should  not  have  recalled  to  his  mem- 
ory that  deliciously  witty  scene,  in  “The 
Birds”  of  Aristophanes,  where  Prometheus  is 
represented  as  coming  down  from  the  skies 
to  blab  the  secrets  of  the  gods  with  an  um- 
brella over  his  head  to  prevent  Jove  from 
seeing  him.  As  if  the  astute  Henry  of  Na- 
varre, the  cleverest  rogue  in  Christendom — 
in  fact  with  a touch  of  the  “ Jupiter-Seapin” 
in  him — could  npt  detect  the  person  and 
movements  of  Philip  under  his  seemingly 
Impenetrable  umbrella ! 

But  these  two  men,  prominent  as  they 
are,  convey  but  a limited  notion  of  the  rich- 
ness and  variety  of  Motley’s  gallery  of  his- 
torical characters.  In  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic  we  have  as  the  central  figure  the 
first  William  of  Orange.  Then  come  tho 
counts  Egmont  and  Horn ; Cardinal  Gran- 
vclle  qnd  the  Duchess  Margaret  of  Parma ; 
Ruy  Gomez  da  Silva,  Alva,  Reqnesens,  and 
Don  John  of  Austria ; Louis  of  Nassau  and 


Sain  t Aldegonde ; the  Duke  of  Anjou,  Charles 
the  Ninth,  and  Henry  the  Third  of  France. 
These  are  but  a few  among  many  marked 
characters.  Then  iu  the  History  of  the  Unit- 
ed Netherlands  we  have  Elizabeth  and  James 
the  First;  Leicester,  Burghley,  Walsingham, 
Buckhurst,  Howard  of  Effingham,  Sir  Fran- 
cis Vere,  Sir  John  Norris,  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  tho 
Earl  of  Essex,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury;  the 
three  great  generals  of  the  age — Princo 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  Alexander  of  Parma, 
and  Spinola;  Guise,  Mayenne,  Coligny,  Sul- 
ly, Duplessis-Mornay,  Henry  the  Fourth; 
the  Cardinal-Archduke  Albert,  the  Duke  of 
Lerma,  Mendoza,  Medina-Sidonia,  Fuentes, 
and  Philip  the  Third  of  Spain;  the  Popes 
Paul  the  Fourth,  Paul  the  Fifth,  and  Six- 
tus the  Fifth ; Holienlo,  Heemskerk,  Bame- 
veld, and  scores  of  others.  Iu  the  Life  and 
Death  of  John  of  Bameveld  some  of  these  are 
still  active  during  the  twelve  years’  truce  of 
Holland  with  Spain,  and  we  have  in  addi- 
tion masterly  portraits  of  Jacob  Arminius 
and  Hugo  Grotius  as  theologians;  of  Prince 
Maurice  as  a statesman ; of  Francis  Aers- 
sens,the  most  accomplished  of  diplomatists ; 
and  above  and  beyond  all,  of  Barneveld  him- 
self. The  most  piquant  revelations  of  the 
pedantry  of  James  the  First  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  of  the  libertinism  and  the  grand 
speculative  views  on  European  politics  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  are  contained 
in  these  last  volumes  from  Motley’s  pen. 

In  description  our  American  historian  is 
generally  considered  to  hold  a promineut 
place  among  the  most  picturesque  historians 
of  the  century.  Take  Prescott  at  his  best, 
as  in  the  account  of  the  great  naval  battle  of 
Lepauto,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  his  match  in 
simple  force  and  clearness  of  representation, 
for  the  facts  are  placed  before  us  through 
the  medium  of  words,  and  yet  the  picture 
formed  in  the  imagination  of  the  reader 
seems  to  bo  independent  of  the  words  by 
which  it  is  conveyed.  Motley’s  account  of 
the  same  battle  is  notoriously  inferior,  and, 
indeed,  exhibits  him  at  his  worst.  He  should 
be  judged  by  his  vivid  picturing  of  those 
events  in  which  he  not  only  makes  his  read- 
er the  witness  of  a ceremony,  siege,  conflict, 
or  martyrdom,  but  so  enlists  his  sympathies 
that  he  is  os  it  were  mentally  forced  to  be- 
come a participator  in  it.  This  immediate 
consciousness,  this  realizing  sense  of  an  in- 
cident which,  though  it  occurred  three  cen- 
turies ago,  affects  the  reader  as  if  it  had 
passed  yesterday  before  his  very  eyes,  is  the 
impression  which  Motley’s  best  descriptions 
and  narrations  make  on  our  feelings  and  im- 
aginations. Among  these  may  be  iustanced 
the  account  of  the  executions  of  Egmont  and 
Horn ; the  doings  of  the  Hqly  Inquisition  in 
the  Low  Countries ; the  conduct  of  the  here- 
tics when  they  were  doomed  to  be  behead- 
ed, racked,  burned,  or  buried  alive;  the 
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“ Reign  of  Terror  and  Council  of  Blood”  in- 
augurated by  Alva ; the  sack  of  Zutphen ; 
the  siege  of  Haarlem ; the  siege  of  Leyden ; 
the  sack  of  Antwerp  by  the  Spanish  muti- 
neers; the  siege  of  Maestri  cli  t;  the  “French 
fury”  at  Antwerp ; the  assassination  of  Will- 
iam of  Orange ; the  siege  of  Antwerp ; the 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada;  the  siege  and 
battle  of  Nieuport ; the  siege  of  Ostend ; the 
passion  of  Heury  the  Fourth  for  Margaret 
de  Montmorency ; the  assassiuation  of  Hen- 
ry ; the  escape  of  Grotius ; and  the  trial  and 
execution  of  Barneveld.  To  say  that  in  re- 
spect to  mere  interest  these  excel  any  fic- 
titious scenes  in  ordinary  novels  is  to  do  but 
scant  justice  to  the  power  displayed  in  their 
description.  They  absolutely  absorb  and 
inthrall  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

It  is  necessary  to  pause  here,  not  for  want 
of  matter,  but  for  want  of  space.  Yet  it 
would  be  unjust  to  Motley  not  to  empha- 
size that  element  of  attractiveness  in  his 
histories  which  is  derived  from  his  personal 
character.  Those  who  knew  him  intimate- 
ly read  his  works  with  the  same  delight 
that  they  listened  to  his  conversation,  when 
some  great  question  of  justice  or  freedom 
which  had  touched  his  heart,  stimulated  all 
the  faculties  and  evoked  all  the  acquire- 
ments of  his  fertile  and  richly  stored  intel- 
lect, and  when  ho  poured  forth  his  eloquence 
in  a torrent  of  speech  every  word  of  which 
was  alive  with  a generous  ardor  for  truth 
and  right,  and  a noble  disdain  for  every 
thing  false,  mean,  base,  and  cruel.  As  the 
historian  of  liberty  in  its  early  struggles 
with  political  and  ecclesiastical  despotism, 
every  quality  of  his  large  and  opulent  na- 
ture found  frank  expression  in  his  books. 
The  reader  of  his  works  is  therefore  not 
only  enriched  by  the  new  facts  and  strik- 
ing thoughts  he  communicates,  but  by  the 
direct  communication  of  the  author's  soul 
to  his  own.  That  soul  was  the  soul  of  a sin- 
gularly noble,  sincere,  honorable,  and  intrep- 
id gentleman,  who  felt  the  mere  imputation 
of  a stain  as  a wound;  and  to  the  young 
men  of  the  country  intimacy  with  such  a 
spirit  through  his  writings  can  not  but  exert 
a healthy  stimulus  on  all  that  is  best  both 
in  their  exertions  and  their  aspirations. 


MISS  MAY. 

IT  was  an  afternoon  in  late  February,  and 
Tom  Kingsley  was  lounging  in  the  bay- 
window  of  the  little  sitting-room,  his  Latin 
and  Greek  books  all  around  him,  and,  what 
was  worse,  a broad  snow-covered  hill  in 
front  of  him,  down  which  sled  after  sled 
was  gliding  with  the  most  tantalizing  ra- 
pidity. Tom  was  twenty,  and  devoted  to 
learning,  but  he  .was  not  above  a good  coast 
when  the  chance  presented  itself.  Occa- 
sionally he  favored  his  sister,  who  was  the 
only  other  occupant  of  the  room,  with  very 


audible  growlings  against  the  restrictions 
of  study  hours. 

The  two  were  students  in  the  academy 
whose  mathematically  square  buildings  rose 
almost  opposite  to  the  Kingsley  house.  They 
were  nearly  of  an  age ; but  the  one  was  pre- 
paring to  outer  college ; the  education  of 
the  other  was  considered  nearly  completed. 
The  two  young  people,  with  their  father 
aud  mother,  made  up  the  whole  family ; but 
Mr.  Kingsley,  in  the  simple,  unpretending 
way  of  the  village,  received  into  his  house 
as  a boarder  one  of  the  academic  professors, 
and  also  occasional  students  when  they  hap- 
pened to  be  friends  of  the  children.  It  was 
this  first-named  individual  who  was  excit- 
ing Tom's  attention,  in  lack  of  auy  thing 
better  to  look  at. 

“ May,”  he  said,  jerking  his  head  over  his 
shoulder  with  a quick,  characteristic  move- 
ment, “just  come  here  and  see  Professor 
Rensel  go  by.” 

His  sister  dropped  her  work  and  came  to 
the  window.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
street  stood  a tall,  ungainly  man,  with  a 
scholarly  stoop  in  his  shoulders,  a head  of 
bushy  hair  much  threaded  with  gray,  a pair 
of  mild,  wise  spectacles,  and  a general  air 
of  perplexed  acquiescence  in  all  mundane 
affairs  whatever.  Iu  his  hands  he  held  a 
very  tiny  sled,  looking  at  it  at  arm's-length, 
as  if  it  was  something  of  an  explosive  ua- 
ture.  One  six-year-old  little  fellow  was 
surveying  his  broken  plaything  with  de- 
spairing eyes,  while  two  other  excited  ur- 
chins danced  up  and  down  in  front  of  the 
professor,  endeavoring  duly  to  set  forth  the 
nature  of  the  accident  that  had  happened 
to  the  runner.  Two  dogs  wagged  their  tails 
hopefully  in  the  background,  and,  to  com- 
plete the  procession,  a disabled  crow,  the 
pet  of  one  of  the  villagers,  brought  up  the 
rear.  It  hopped  gravely  along,  now  on  one 
foot,  now  on  the  other,  setting  its  head  on 
one  side  in  oracular  fashion,  aud  looking 
ten  times  blacker  and  wickeder  than  ever 
against  the  whiteness  of  the  snow. 

After  considering  the  situation  a few  min- 
utes the  professor  started  off  again,  dragging 
the  sled  by  the  rope,  and  liis  procession,  crow 
and  all,  trotted  along  behind  him. 

“ Now,”  said  Tom,  “ he  will  go  straight  to 
the  carpenter's  shop  to  get  that  thing  mend- 
ed; and  the  carpenter,  after  impressing  upon 
him  the  arduous  nature  of  the  job,  will 
charge  just  ten  times  what  it  is  worth,  and 
he  will  pay  it  without  a word.” 

“ No  doubt  he  will.” 

“And  those  little  beggars  will  run  off 
without  even  thanking  him.” 

“ But  they  are  fond  of  him,  Tom.” 

“ I don't  care.  May,  you  can  make  that 
man  believe  auy  thing.” 

“ I know  it.” 

“Just  fancy  his  going  out  with  a telescope 
and  watching  the  moon  all  night  because 
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we  boys  told  him  there  were  changes  on  its 
surface  indicating  some  great  interior  con- 
vulsion l And  when  ho  couldn’t  find  them, 
and  camo  to  ns  to  point  them  out,  we  pre- 
tended to  see  them  plainly  enough,  told  him 
his  eyes  were  getting  weak,  and  he  believed 
every  word  of  it,  and  has  taken  to  wearing 
spectacles  from  that  day.” 

“Well,  they  are  becoming,  at  any  rate, 
and  he  w short-sighted,”  said  his  sister, 
laughing. 

“ But,  May,  the  best  joke  of  all  you  never 
heard  of.  Promise  me  you  won’t  tell  auy 
body  about  it.” 

“ Of  course  not,  except  Jem.” 

“ Oh,  Jem  knows  all  about  it  already : he 
was  in  it.  Seems  to  me  you’re  very  dutiful, 
though,  all  at  once.  Getting  engaged  has 
improved  yon.” 

“ We’ll  pray  that  it  may  last,”  said  his 
sister,  demurely. 

“ Which  T — the  improvement,  or  the  en- 
gagement? How  many  people  have  you 
been  engaged  to  before  this,  May  ?” 

“About  half  a dozen,  I think.” 

“ I think  so  too.  Don’t  treat  Jem  in  that 
way.  He’s  a friend  of  mine ; and,  after  all, 
it’s  rather  mortifying,  you  know,  to  a fel- 
low.” 

“ It  can’t  very  well  be  mortifying  in  this 
case,  because  nobody  is  to  know  of  the  en- 
gagement.” 

“I  should  like  to  know  if  they  don’t! 
Why,  May,  it  is  known  all  over  town.  Jem 
told  of  it  himself.  You  see,  you  are  rather 
pretty  for  a girl ; and  then  there’s  that  bit 
of  money  grandmother  left  you.  On  the 
whole,  Jem’s  rather  proud  of  it,  and  no  won- 
der.” 

“Let’s  have  the  joke  now,  Tom;  never 
mind  the  compliments.” 

“Never  complimented  any  body  in  my  life. 
What  are  you  talking  about  ? But  about 
that  little  affair : you  remember  when  we 
were  experimenting  with  that  nitrogen  io- 
dide in  the  laboratory,  May  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ You  remember  how  explosive  it  was — 
safe  as  long  as  you  kept  it  wet,  but  going 
off  like  nitro-glycerine  and  dynamite  put  to- 
gether when  it  got  dry  ?” 

“ It  didn’t  go  off  unless  some  one  touched 
it,  Tom.” 

“ I rather  guess  it  did.  If  a fellow  mere- 
ly breathed  a yard  away  from  it,  off  it  went. 
But  that’s  of  no  consequence,  for  in  this  case 
somebody  was  expected  to  touch  it.” 

“And  that  somebody  was  the  professor, 
of  course  ?” 

“ Of  course.  We  made  a lot  of  it,  and  put 
some  ou  the  handle  of  his  door,  some  in  his 
slippers,  and  some  among  his  books;  the  rest 
we  scattered  round  promiscuously.  And, 
as  good  luck  would  have  it,  there  came  up 
a heavy  thunder -shower  that  very  after- 
noon. The  professor  came  hurrying  in ; ac- 


! cidentally  Jem  and  I met  him  on  the  stairs. 
We  asked  him  to  explain  a difficult  Latin 
passage.  ‘Oh,  come  right  in — come  right 
in,  boys,’ he  says,  in  that  benevolent  way  of 
his,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  door-knob. 
Bang!  He  jnmped  back  as  if  he  had  been 
shot.  ‘ Bless  me,  what’s  the  matter  ?’  he  ex- 
claimed, rubbing  his  nose.  We  didn’t  say 
any  thing,  but  acted  os  if  ’twas  the  most 
every-day  occurrence.  Well,  w’e  went  in, 
and  ho  pulled  oft'  his  boots  and  started  to 
get  his  slippers  on.  Bang ! bang ! Oh,  May, 
you  never  saw  the  like  of  that  jump ! I be- 
lieve he  actually  struck  the  ceiling.  When 
he  went  to  draw  down  the  window-curtain, 
bang!  again.  When  he  took  down  the  Lat- 
in book — it  was  a big  and  heavy  one — 
bang ! bang ! bang ! And  so  on  with  every 
thing  he  touched  in  the  room,  till  I began  to 
think  the  poor  man  would  lose  his  wits. 
But  the  best  of  it  was  he  never  even  bus- 
pected  the  cause.  You  know  his  wisdom 
lies  in  Latin  and  Greek;  he  doesu’t  know 
any  thing  about  the  sciences,  though  I be- 
lieve he  regards  them  with  more  a wo  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  curriculum  put  together. 
Well,  Jem  just  told  him  the  thunder-shower 
had  done  it,  that  it  had  charged  the  room 
with  electricity,  and  that  he  himself  was  a 
first-rate  prime  conductor.  Jem  expatiated 
learnedly  for  half  an  hour  or  more  on  the 
freaks  of  electricity;  talked,  you  know',  as  if 
it  was  a usual  thing  to  see  rooms  behaving 
in  that  fashion.  And,  if  you’ll  believe  me, 
the  professor  actually  took  it  all  in ; is  writ- 
ing a paper  now — if  Jem’s  any  authority  on 
the  subject — on  those  extraordinary  natu- 
ral phenomena.” 

Tom  was  in  ecstasies  of  laughter  by  this 
time,  and  his  sister  was  not  slow  in  joining 
him. 

“ I was  only  afraid  father  would  hear  the 
noise,  and  stop  the  fun,”  gasped  he  at  last, 
when  he  was  able  to  speak.  “Luckily  he 
didn’t  come  in  till  it  was  all  over.  I sug- 
gested to  the  professor  that  it  might  fright- 
en mother  if  he  was  to  mention  it  at  tho 
table,  and  he  has  been  as  mum  about  it  as 
possible  ever  since.  May,  wre  can  make  him 
believe  any  thing — any  thing  whatever.  If 
I told  him  there  were  ghosts  in  the  house, 
he’d  put  out  his  light  and  sit  watching  for 
one  the  very  next  night.” 

“ Why  don’t  you  show  him  a ghost,  then  ?” 
queried  May.  “You  know  we  read  how  they 
did  it  at  the  spiritualistic  stances.  I’ll  help 
you,  and — ” 

“May!”  cried  Tom,  jumping  to  his  feet 
and  dancing  the  Fisher’s  Hornpipe,  “ you’re 
a trump!  Just  wait  till  Jem  comes,  and 
we’ll  have  it  all  fixed.  The  professor  never 
locks  his  door.” 

The  two  pairs  of  brown  eyes  looked  at 
each  other,  and  the  respective  owners  of 
them  burst  out  laughing,  with  the  delight- 
ful unanimity  of  sentiment  that  occurs 
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whenever  any  specially  delectable  piece  of 
mischief  is  on  foot. 

Jem  in  no  way  dissented  from  the  pro- 
gramme when  lie  presented  himself  at  night, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  added  some  timely  sug- 
gestions. Tom  considered  his  friend  the 
quickest-witted  mortal  in  the  world,  and  a 
handsome  fellow  besides,  which  last  was 
true  enough.  The  young  people  soon  found 
out  that  to  copy  the  spirits  successfully  re- 
quired more  time  and  practice  than  they 
had  counted  upon,  their  ghostly  advisers 
having  failed  to  provide  any  short  road  to 
perfection.  They  were  very  patient,  how- 
ever, as  people  will  be  when  engaged  in 
something  with  which  they  have  no  man- 
ner of  business,  and  in  about  a week  had 
all  their  arra ngoments  completed.  Jem  was 
to  personate  the  ghost,  Tom  and  his  sister 
the  audience,  Tom  having  reluctantly  yield- 
ed the  post  of  distinction  to  Jem  in  consid- 
eration of  his  abilities. 

But  when  it  came  to  the  point,  the  would- 
be  ghost  had  a new  proposal  to  make. 
“Let’s  tell  him  to  do  something  or  other,” 
he  said — “something  that  he  would  never 
think  of  himself — so  that  we  shall  know  by 
that  afterward  whether  he  believes  in  it  all 
or  not.” 

This  being  hailed  with  acclamation,  Tom 
suggested  that  the  professor  should  be  com- 
manded to  wear  a cocked  hat  for  a month ; 
May,  that  ho  should  make  a daily  pilgrimage 
to  the  top  of  Meetiug-house  Hill  for  that 
length  of  time.  But  Jem  rejected  both  of 
these  proposals;  they  would  be  liable  to 
bring  about  discovery,  and  were  not  solemn 
euough  to  be  accredited  to  a ghost. 

“No;  it  must  be  something  that  will  af- 
fect his  whole  life,”  ho  said — “ something  of 
so  much  consequence  that  he  would  think 
it  likely  the  spirits  would  bo  charged  to 
deliver  it.  We’ll  tell  him  he  must  go  as  a 
missionary ; or,  no,  better  still,  let’s  tell  him 
to  marry  somebody — May, here,  for  instance : 
he  was  always  fond  of  her,  and  she  is  right 
in  the  same  house.” 

“ But,  unluckily,  May  is  not  fond  of  him, 
but  of  yon,”  observed  Tom,  wickedly. 

“Well,  he  doesn’t  know  that.  He  will 
think  it’s  his  duty  to  ask  her.  And  when 
she  says  no,  he  will  wait  for  some  new  spir- 
itual light.  You  don’t  mind,  do  you,  May  T” 

May  did  mind  very  much  at  first,  but  the 
two  boys,  aided  by  her  own  sense  of  fun,  at 
last  persuaded  her  into  it.  Perhaps  the 
thought  that  it  was  sure  to  be  discovered, 
and  that  the  professor  could  not  possibly 
carry  his  credulity  to  that  point,  helped  to 
quiet  her  conscience.  At  any  rate,  she  not 
ouly  yielded,  but,  after  the  fashion  of  wora- 
enkind,  was  the  one  to  originate  the  bold- 
est part  of  the  scheme. 

“ If  I let  you  do  that,  boys,  you  must  let 
mo  do  what  I want  to.” 

Of  eourse  they  both  asked,  “ What  is  it  f” 


May  refused  to  tell  them.  “ You’ll  know 
soon  enough,”  she  said,  with  the  mischiev- 
ous sparkles  coming  and  going  in  her  brown 
eyes.  “ Only,  if  I don’t  say  any  thing  to  spoil 
your  fun,  you  must  promise  not  to  spoil 
mine.” 

They  both  gave  this  promise  very  readily, 
finding  a new  interest  in  their  project  now 
that  something  not  laid  down  in  the  plan 
might  possibly  happen. 

In  about  a week  every  thing  was  ready, 
and  the  night  set  for  the  ghostly  visitatiou. 
The  professor,  after  putting  out  his  light, 
was  just  getting  into  bed,  still  absorbed  iu 
the  true  interpretation  of  a difficult  aorist 
construction,  when  the  door  creaked  gently, 
seemed  to  swing  open  of  itself,  and  present- 
13",  to  his  astonished  eyes,  a tall  white  figure 
presented  itself,  with  a faint  blue  light  en- 
circling it,  and  a general  misty  uncertainty 
of  outline  that  might  be  attributed  to  the 
shifting  of  some  thick  vapor,  but  to  an  un- 
initiated person  was  highly  suggestive  of 
un corporeal  spirits. 

“ Bless  me ! bless  me !”  said  Professor  Ren- 
sel,  staring  at  this  vision.  “Who  are  you, 
my  friend  f” 

“ I am  a disembodied  spirit,”  replied  a se- 
pulchral voice. 

“ Dear,  dear ! what  a pity ! Can’t — can’t 
any  thing  be  done  for  you  f” 

“ Nothing.  I am  sent  to  you.” 

“Well,  my  friend,  I am  here” — after  a 
pause,  in  which  he  seemed  to  imagine  that 
the  embarrassed  spirit  required  some  en- 
couragement. His  face  shone  with  a mild 
benevolence.  “I  am  here,”  he  repeated. 
“What  can  I do  for  you  ?” 

The  blue  light  was  shaken  for  a moment, 
as  if  the  spectral  visitor  was  disturbed  by 
this  tantalizing  calmness,  and  even  disposed 
to  back  out  of  the  situation.  Then  the  se- 
pulchral voice  replied,  “ You  are  command- 
ed to  marry  Ma>r  Kingsley.” 

“ How  f What  f My  good  friend,  you  are 
talking  like  a — ghost !”  exclaimed  the  aston- 
ished professor.  A slight  flush  rose  to  his 
benevolent  face. 

“ You  are  commanded  to  do  it,”  repeated 
the  spirit,  monotonously. 

“ Bless  me ! bless  me ! It  isn’t  possible.” 

“ With  us,  all  things  are  possible.” 

“ Indeed  t”  said  the  professor,  inquiringly. 
“Indeed!” he  repeated,  with  as  much  delib- 
eration as  if  he  were  addressing  his  classes. 
“ Well,  well.  Let  us  consider  that  settled, 
and — and  pass  on  to  something  else,”  with 
a certain  mild  dignity,  as  if  he  objected  to 
discussing  the  lady  they  had  named  even 
with  a ghost.  He  was  evidently  disposed 
to  be  hospitable,  but  somewhat  at  a loss 
how  to  entertain  his  visitor. 

“ You  are  not,”  said  the  professor,  glan- 
cing hesitatingly  at  the  suggestive  blue 
light,  “from  the  celestial  regions,  1 am 
afraid  f” 
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“ No.” 

“Dear  me!  dear  me!  what  a pity!  It 
must  be  very  unpleasant.  Yet  if  you  could 
— if  you  could  be  persuaded  to  give  me  a 
little  information  about  the  other  place — 
The  truth  is,  I have  a young  friend  who  is 
going  that  way,  I very  much  fear,  and — ” 

Here  something  not  laid  down  in  the  pro- 
gramme happened : the  ghost  incontinently 
bolted,  blue  light  and  all.  Outside  there 
was  a suspicious  scuffling  and  hurrying  of 
feet  that  may  have  been  produced  spirit- 
ually, but  was  very  like  scampering  hu- 
manity. 

The  professor  deliberately  got  up  and 
closed  the  door,  murmuring  to  himself: 
“ Very  singular — very  singular  indeed !” 

The  same  embarrassed  flush  still  lingered 
on  bis  face,  but  he  got  into  bed  and  went 
calmly  to  sleep,  tp  if  nothing  unusual  had 
happened. 

Meanwhile  the  ghost  and  the  audience 
were  holding  a hurried  consultation  down 
.staira.  All  three  were  considerably  taken 
aback. 

“He  knew  us,”  said  Jem,  disconsolately. 
“He  must  have  known  us  the  very  first 
thing.  His  young  friend ! That  was  cool, 
at  any  rate.  Which  of  us  does  he  mean, 
Tom — you  or  me  ?” 

“ Perhaps  he  didn’t  know  himself  which 
it  was,”  said  Tom. 

As  neither  of  them  could  settle  this  point, 
they  at  last  adjourned  to  bed,  each,  perhaps, 
with  a little  sense  of  discomfiture  under  all 
his  merriment. 

The  next  morning,  after  watching  Tom 
out  of  the  house,  May  sat  down  to  some 
feminine  work  of  her  own,  to  ponder  over 
their  ill-fated  schemes,  when  in  walked 
Professor  Kensel,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
safe  in  his  class-room.  May  was  aghast  at 
the  sight  of  him. 

“ Now  for  it !”  she  thought.  “ It  is  too 
bad  I should  have  to  take  the  scolding 
alone.” 

For  it  could  not  but  be  that  even  so  mild 
a man  would  be  angry  at  such  an  escapade. 
True,  he  could  not  know  of  her  share  in  it, 
but  then  it  was  nearly  as  bad  to  have  Tom 
made  the  scape-goat. 

Miss  May  was  an  audacious  young  lady, 
but  conscience  made  a coward  of  her,  and 
she  dared  not  look  up  or  ask  him  why  he 
was  not  at  school. 

“ Why  don*t  he  begin  t”  she  mused,  still 
keeping  her  eyes  on  her  work,  as  the  tall 
figure  shuffled  uneasily  round  the  room. 

Presently  the  professor  stopped  in  front 
of  her  and  cleared  his  throat.  “My  dear 
Miss  May,  do  you  think  you  could  ever  bring 
yourself  to  marry  me  f” 

The  work  fell  out  of  her  hands,  and  May 
sat  fairly  dumb  with  astonishment.  The 
professor  picked  it  up  again  for  her. 

“I  am  much  older  than  yourself,  Miss 
Voi-  LVTIL— No.  848.-58 
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May,”  he  went  on,  “and  a very  awkward 
man  in  action  and  speech,  as  you  see.  Not 
such  a one  as  a young  lady  would  ever  be 
likely  to  fancy.  Only — only  I felt  it  my 
duty  to  ask  you.” 

Then  at  last  May  found  her  tongue.  “ One 
would  not  like  to  marry  any  body  who  ask- 
ed her  merely  from  a sense  of  duty,”  she 
said,  gravely,  bending  still  lower  over  her 
work. 

The  same  flush  tinged  the  professor’s  face 
that  had  been  there  the  night  before. 

“ When  I said  duty,  Miss  May,”  he  answer- 
ed her,  half  reproachfully,  “ I only  expressed 
the  motive  that  had  led  me  to  speak  to  you 
this  morning.  I said  nothing  of  my  own 
feelings.  Surely  you  must  know  what  they 
are  and  have  long  been.  You  must  know 
that  a man  like  myself,  who  has  neither 
youth  nor  attractions  of  any  kind,  would, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  feel  debarred 
from  the  right  to  ask  what  a younger  and 
happier  man  might  ask.  Such  a one  as  my- 
self can  only  stand  aside,  glad  to  be  your 
humble  friend,  and  to  wish  you  all  happi- 
ness to  the  end  of  your  life.” 

There  was  something  so  pathetic  in  the 
sight  of  the  gentle,  learned  professor  ad- 
dressing such  words  to  the  thoughtless  girl 
whom  others  treated  only  as  a companion 
in  mischief,  but  whom  his  love  elevated  to 
a pedestal  above  common  womanhood,  that 
May  might  well  have  been  restrained  by  it. 
His  gray  hairs  and  simple  kindliness  of  life 
might  have  turned  aside  the  jokes  his  cre- 
dulity brought  upon  him.  She  wavered  vis- 
ibly for  a moment ; then  the  old  mischiev- 
ous sparkle  came  back  to  the  eyes  that  were 
so  demurely  dropped. 

“Yet  you  have  altered  your  resolution 
this  morning?”  she  said,  inquiringly. 

“As  I told  you,  Miss  May,  because  I be- 
lieved that  it  was  right  for  mo  to  do  so.” 

“ Well,”  said  May,  after  a long  pause,  in 
which  she  was  scarcely  able  to  keep  down 
the  roguish  quivering  of  her  lips,  “ if  it  in 
your  duty  to  marry  me,  it  must  be  mine  to 
marry  you.” 

“ Then  you  consent  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

The  tall  ungainly  man  stooped,  with  no 
grace  except  that  which  love  gave  him,  and 
lifted  her  hand  to  his  lips.  He  seemed  no 
more  astonished  at  her  answer  than  he  had 
been  at  the  spiritual  visitation  of  the  night 
before. 

When  the  boys  came  home  that  night 
they  found  the  professor  radiant,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kingsley  beaming  approval  upon  their 
daughter,  and  May  herself  submitting  to  it 
all  with  the  most  curious  expression  ever 
seen  upon  any  dimpled  face — a compound 
of  laughter  and  doubt,  of  fun  and  fear. 

Whether  she  was  pricked  by  her  con- 
science, or  only  frightened  by  the  boldness 
of  the  game  she  was  carrying  on,  they  could 
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not  tell.  As  soon  as  was  possible  they  got 
her  alone  by  herself  and  fell  upon  her,  met- 
aphorically speaking,  with  an  avalanche  of 
questions. 

“May,  did  he  really  ask  you  to  marry 
him  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ But  he  acts  as  if  yon  had  said  yes.” 

“Well, so  I did.” 

“By  Jove!”  ejaculated  Tom,  perfectly 
confounded. 

“You  know  I told  you,  boys,  that  if  f 
helped  you  in  your  fun,  you  must  let  me 
have  mine.” 

“ But,  May ! May ! do  you  know  he  has  al- 
ready asked  father’s  consent  ? How  will  you 
get  out  of  it  f What  a storm  there  will  be !” 

“She  means,”  interrupted  Jem,  who  had 
been  studying  her  face  attentively,  “ to  let 
it  go  on  till  it  comes  to  the  finale,  and  then 
say  no  instead  of  yes  when  the  minister 
puts  the  question.” 

Tom’s  face  was  a picture  of  mingled  con- 
sternation and  admiration.  He  had  held  a 
very  low  opinion  of  the  courage  of  girls  up 
to  this  point,  but  here  was  one  who  was 
willing  to  go  beyond  him. 

“ Did  you  think  of  this  last  night  when 
you  wouldn’t  tell  us  what  you  were  going 
to  do?”  he  asked,  humbly. 

“ Of  course  I did.” 

“ Only  think,  Tom,  he  believed  every  word 
of  it,  after  all !”  put  in  Jem. 

They  congratulated  each  other  upon  hav- 
ing perpetrated  a successful  joke  ; but  still 
their  countenances  wore  a very  uneasy  ex- 
pression. 

“ After  all,  May,  it’s  a little  too  bad,”  said 
Tom,  hesitatingly.  “ The  professor  is  a good 
sort  of  man,  though  he  is  such  a muff.  We 
won’t  spoil  your  fun,  of  course,  but  just  look 
at  it  before  you  go  ahead.  Have  you  thought 
what  an  awful  row  there’ll  be  when  it  comes 
out?” 

“ It’s  too  late  to  stop  now,”  said  his  sister, 
faintly,  as  if  she  were  a little  alarmed  her- 
self at  the  prospect. 

“ Well,  anywray,  May  can  marry  me,  and 
so  get  out  of  the  scrape,”  said  Jem,  taking 
her  hand  consolingly. 

“ She’d  better  marry  you  right  after  the 
other  ceremony,  then,”  answered  Tom,  omi- 
nously. “ You’d  better  take  her  out  of  fa- 
ther’s reach  as  fast  as  possible.  He  thinks 
every  thing  of  the  old  professor.” 

“Well,  why  shouldn’t  we?”  asked  Jem, 
with  confidence. 

“ It’s  just  as  well  now  as  any  time.  May 
won’t  mind.” 

And  indeed  May  did  look  so  relieved  at 
this  proposal,  after  the  fashion  of  a child 
who  has  unexpectedly  grasped  a torpedo, 
that  Tom  began  to  think  it  would  be  the 
best  way  out  of  the  scrape,  after  all. 

To  be  sure,  the  pair  would  have  nothing 
to  live  on  after  they  were  married,  except 


his  sister’s  little  legacy,  which  would  not  go* 
far,  and,  besides,  which  could  not  be  claimed 
for  a year,  till  the  young  lady  was  of  age. 
But  Tom  had  a cheerful  confidence  in  Jem’s 
abilities,  and  as  great  a confidence  in  his 
sister. 

They  finally  settled  it  among  themselves 
that  this  was  to  be  the  denouement,  and  aft- 
erward tried  to  look  as  if  every  thing  was 
all  right. 

One  of  them  at  least  failed  ignominiously. 
Tom  was  attacked  with  fits  of  self-reproach 
every  time  he  chanced  to  meet  the  profess- 
or’s eye,  and  whenever  the  good  uncon- 
scious man  showed  him  any  trifling  kind- 
ness, would  rush  out  of  the  house  as  if  he 
were  a convicted  criminal.  This  went  on 
for  a few  months,  Tom  growing  more  and 
more  conscience -stricken,  May  more  and 
more  silent  and  timid,  till  at  last  the  powers 
that  be  were  moved  to  se£  the  wedding  day. 

They  all  felt  a kind  of  relief  at  this.  The 
joke  w'hich  had  seemed  so  ludicrous  at  first 
had  grown  into  a species  of  nightmare, 
which  bestrode  them  all  mercilessly.  May 
submitted  to  the  wedding  preparations  with 
a quietness  very  unlike  her.  She  avoided 
solitary  interviews  with  the  professor ; but 
as  he  had  far  too  great  a reverence  for  her 
to  seek  them,  this  conduct  did  not  attract 
attention.  There  wras  much  wondering  and 
many  comments  among  the  gossips  of  the 
village  over  this  singular  and  apparently 
unsuitable  engagement ; but  Miss  May  had 
always  had  a reputation  for  doing  unex- 
pected things,  so  at  last  the  wnndering  set- 
tled down  into  acquiescence. 

By  the  morning  of  the  wedding  day  both 
Jem  and  Tom  were  beginning  to  recognize 
the  serious  aspect  of  the  drama  to  he  enact- 
ed, and  were  not  a little  nervous  on  enter- 
ing the  church.  In  their  trepidation  they 
nearly  forgot  to  provide  themselves  with 
white  gloves,  if  there  had  not  come  a time- 
ly reminder  from  May.  The  service  com- 
menced— went  on  without  interruption  to 
the  place  where  the  decisive  question  was 
put.  Jem  and  Tom  listened  in  the  utmost 
excitement  to  the  professor’s  response ; and 
then  the  question  came  to  May,  “ Wilt  thou 
have  this  man  to  be  thy  wedded  husband  f” 

Jem  was  just  rising  from  his  seat  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  impending  scene,  when  her 
answer  came,  in  a low,  clear  voice  that  could 
be  heard  distinctly  in  all  parts  of  the  church : 
“Yes.” 

The  two  boys  were  horror-struck.  Was 
it  possible  she  knew  what  she  was  doing  ? 
Was  she  overpowered  by  fright  ? 

Whether  she  was  or  not,  they  certainly 
were;  for,  in  spite  of  a frantic  impulse  to 
cry  out  and  proclaim  the  mistake,  the  de- 
corum of  the  place  kept  them  still  till  the 
ceremony  was  over.  Then  they  rushed  to 
her  side,  heedless  of  order  or  conventional- 
ities. 
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She  often  said  this  sort  of  thing,  simple 
and  wise,  to  the  young  man,  in  the  many 
hours  he  spent  beside  her  sofa,  devoting 
himself  to  her  in  her  patient  invalidism  in  a 
way  that  his  own  mother  and  sisters  would 
have  thought  impossible.  Chiefly  to  her, 
for  he  soon  recoguized  and  aeeepted  the  ex- 
ceedingly distant  terms  upon  which  young 
ladies  and  young  gentlemen  always  meet  in 
foreign  society,  even  such  a simple  society 
as  this.  He  scarcely  disliked  it,  for  if  it  was 
a barrier  between  himself  and  his  love,  it 
effectually  kept  off  all  other  lovers.  Not 
one  of  the  various  young  men  of  Neuch&tel 
was,  he  soon  saw,  more  than  the  merest  ac- 
quaintance to  Mademoiselle  Jardine. 

He,  too,  at  a month's  end,  had  never  once 
been  alone  for  five  minutes  with  his  cousin 
Silence,  had  scarcety  ever  touched  her  hand 
— that  dear,  lovely  hand,  on  which  he  some- 
times saw  in  fancy  the  plain  gold  ring  which 
he,  and  he  alone,  was  to  put  upon  it  when 
he  asked  that  it  might  lead  and  guide  him 
through  life.  It  could,  he  was  sure.  Little 
as  he  had  talked  with  her,  he  had  watched 
her  very  closely,  and  seen  in  her,  by  a thou- 
sand small  indications  of  character, 

“ The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will. 
Endurance,  foreeight,  strength,  and  skill : 

A perfect  woman,  nobly  planned 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command.” 

Ay,  gentle  as  she  was,  he  had  already  found 
out,  by  tbe  flash  of  her  blue  eye  when  en- 
countering any  thing  mean  or  base,  that  she 
' was  able  both  to  “ warn"  and  to  “ command." 
But  he  was  too  strong  himself  to  be  afraid 
of  a woman’s  strength ; and,  oh ! when  he 
looked  into  those  pure  eyes,  seeing  not  alone 
them,  but  heaven  beyond  them,  how  he 
prayed  that  they  might  guide  him  through 
this  world,  and  meet  him  safely  on  the  eter- 
nal shore  l 

For  now  all  the  things  which  his  father 
had  sometimes  said — only  half  understood 
then — came  back  upon  him,  and  that  pas- 
sionate craving  for  perfect  union  here  and 
hereafter,  which  constitutes  the  only  perfect 
love,  seized  upon  every  fibre  of  his  being. 
They  were  both  so  young — so  very  young ! 
and  yet  he  already  dared  to  look  to  the  time 
when  they  should  be  old,  when  all  the  de- 
lights of  youth  should  have  faded  away. 
But  he  would  love  her  still,  and  want  her 
still.  He  could  imagine  no  condition  of 
being  when  he  did  not  want  her,  when  he 
ceased  to  feel  that  earth — nay,  heaven  it- 
self— would  be  empty  without  her.  But  all 
this  while  he  had  not  spoken  a word. 

And  she  f 

Close  as  their  companionship  had  become, 
it  was  still  an  absolutely  mute  companion- 
ship. She  went  on  her  way,  as  calm  and 
moon-like  as  ever,  doing  her  daily  duties, 
which  seemed  endless,  without  reference  to 
him  at  all.  With  her  teaching,  her  house- 
keeping, her  ceaseless  charge  of  her  mot  her, 


she  was  always  active,  always  busy,  in  a 
way  that  to  Roderick,  accustomed  to  live 
among  women  who  wasted  half  their  day 
in  weary,  luxurious  idleness,  appeared  some- 
thing marvellous. 

“ How  is  it  that  mademoiselle  finds  time 
to  do  so  much  f”  he  said  once  to  the  mother, 
who  lay  watching  her  child — not  the  only 
watcher  on  that  and  many  another  day. 

“She  does  not  find  time,  monsieur,  she 
makes  it.  We  poor  people  are  obliged  to 
learn  this ; and  I hope  she  will  not  unlearn 
it,  even  when  she  is  a rich  woman.” 

Roderick  smiled  and  said  no  more.  He 
had  not  explained  very  much  of  business 
affairs,  being,  indeed,  waiting  anxiously  till 
he  could  get  an  answer  from  his  lawyer  as 
to  the  possibility  of  transferring  Miss  Jar- 
dine’s  property  to  her  Swiss  relations  with- 
out the  latter’s  suspecting  that  they  had 
not  inherited  it  direct.  Until  then,  he  per- 
suaded himself,  and  wrote  to  persuade  his 
mother,  though  in  the  wariest  and  briefest 
terms,  that  it  was  his  “ duty”  to  remain  at 
Neuch&tel. 

He  likewise  argued  that  it  was  far  too 
late  in  the  year  for  travelling  or  sight-see- 
ing, and  it  was  only  when  Mademoiselle 
Jardine  one  day  represented  to  him,  with  a 
spice  of  humor — real  Scotch  humor,  which 
sometimes  flashed  out  in  her — how  igno- 
minious it  would  be  to  go  back  home  with- 
out ever  having  seen  Mont  Blanc,  that  he 
planned  a day  at  Lausanne — a whole  day — 
if  his  kind  cousins  would  accompany  him 
and  take  care  of  him. 

“And  I will  take  care  of  madame  your 
mother,”  he  said,  tenderly.  “She  shall 
travel  with  every  possible  luxury  that  she 
will  let  me  provide.  Indeed,”  he  added, 
smiling,  “I  assure  you  I can  afford  it.  I 
am,  at  least,  as  rich  as — as  mademoiselle 
ma  cousine  will  be  presently  if  she  chooses 
to  take  possession  of  Blackball.” 

So  it  was  arranged  for  the  first  fine  day, 
which  turned  out  to  be  one  of  those  heav- 
enly days  which  come  even  in  November — 
transmuting  tbe  whole  world  into  a beauty 
sweeter  even  than  that  of  summer.  As  they 
sat  in  the  railway  carriage,  they  three  alone 
together  (Roderick  had  provided  for  that 
and  every  other  possible  luxury  and  com- 
fort with  a carefulness  deliciously  sweet 
and  new),  he  and  the  mother  talked  togeth- 
er, and  Silence  looked  out  of  the  window, 
absorbed  in  the  delight  of  her  rare  holiday. 
It  was  not  a very  pretty  country,  the  level 
region,  half  pasture,  half  vineyards,  round 
the  head  of  the  lake,  but  she  watched  it 
with  eyes  that  seemed  to  enjoy  every  thing 
so  intensely  that  she  never  noticed  the  eyes 
of  the  two  who  were  watching  her. 

Suddenly  these  met — the  mother’s  and 
the  lover’s.  Roderick  started  and  blushed 
painfully. 

“ I am  glad  it  is  such  a fine  day,”  said  he. 
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Silence  turned  round,  making  some  inno- 
cent. unconscious  remark  about  their  jour- 
ney. But  fixed  in  Roderick’s  mind,  with  a 
thankfulness  that  afterward  became  almost 
awe,  were  those  few  words — what  be  had 
said  to  the  mother*  ami  what  the  mother 
1iim1  answered. 

She  scarcely  spoke  another  word,  being 
tired,  ami  ow  ning  it,  winch  was  rare ; for  «lm 
was  the  most  patient  and  uncomplaining  of 
invalids.  She  left  the  other  two  to  talk  to- 
gether. And  so  Silence,  forced  out  of  her 


hurriedly.  li  Wo  might  not  have  had  an- 
other, and  as  soon  as  my  sister's  marriage 
day  is  fixed,  I shall  have  to  think  of  return- 
ing home.” 

Madame  Jardiiu?  regards!  him  with  swl- 
den  sharp  inquiry.  “ Home  f Yes,  certain- 
ly ; yes,  monsieur  ought  to  he  going  home. 
He  will  probably  Hot  revisit  Switzerland 
for  some  t ime  V1 

All  the  blood  left  the  young  man’s  face; 
he.  could  keep  up  the  sham  of  conversation 
tin  longer. 


DIE  AND  THE  MOTUKU  r\EKE1>  TOOETUKIt,  AND  ftILKNOg  LOOKED  ODT  Ol*  THE  WINDOW 


pl  L)o  you  wi  sh  rue  not  to  rer  urn,  niAdarae  ? 
J)i>  you  dislike  me  t Dues  tthc  dislike  mot” 
The  words  were  said  in  the  lowest  whis- 
per, and  the  hand  ho  laid  on  Madame  Jar- 
di uc's  trembled  violently,  till  it  was  con- 
scious of  a feeble  pressure,  while  a faint 
smile  bright ened  the  kind,  worn  face. 

u Madame,”  he  said,  still  in  a whisper,  *•  if 
I au)  alive  I will  return,  and  speedily.  You 
must  surely  have  understood  that  by  this 
time,” 

She  looked  him  full  in  the  eyes — an  eager, 
questioning,  almost  pathetic,  look.  ‘‘Ye#; 
you  arc  good  and  true — I fee)  sure  of  it.  I 
auu  satisfied." 

This  was  all,  for  immediately  afterward 


shyness,  if  indeed  it  was  shyness,  and  not 
a reticent  maidenly  repose,  began  to  unfold, 
leaf  by  leaf,  like  a rose  in  sunshine.  To  ‘Rod- 
erick, dreaming  so  long  of  the  ideal  woman- 
hood which  was  to  complete  his  manhood, 
and  make  that  perfect,  oneness  of  married 
union  which  all  hope  for  and  so  few  find,  it. 
was  truly  like  walking  in  a garden 'of  roses. 

“I  am  come  into  my  garden,  my  sister, 
my  spunse.”  The  sister  of  his  soul,  as  well 
as  the  spous*  of  his  heart— there  is  a deep 
meaning  in  those  words.  He  could  believe 
it  all  when  he  looked  into  those  dear  eyes. 

There  are  many  so-called  loves  quite  sim- 
ple and  comprehensible;  passions,  selfish 
and  sensuous;  fancies,  roused  often  by  van- 
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ity ; rational,  systematic,  deliberate  affec- 
tions; but  when  the  real  love  happens — the 
one  great  love  which  nothing  ever  alters, 
and  which  death  alone  destroys  (no,  not 
death  even,  God  grant!) — it  is  always  a 
mystery  from  beginning  to  end.  Even  they 
who  feel  it  can  not  understand  it.  There  it 
is,  rooted  in  the  very  core  of  them — life’s 
supremest  delight  or  sharpest  agony.  No 
effort  can  conquer  it,  no  argument  reason  it 
down.  Reciprocal  or  not,  happy  or  not,  it 
is  there — a part  of  their  being.  Why  it 
came,  or  what  it  is — this  passionate  necessi- 
ty of  one  for  another,  only  one  other,  none 
else — as  deep  in  its  way  as  the  necessity  of 
the  human  heart  for  God ; whether  it  was 
meant  for  this  life  only,  and  whether,  miss- 
ing this  life,  it  will  find  its  satisfaction  in 
the  life  to  come,  as  many  poor  souls  have 
died  joyfully  believing,  who  can  tell? 

Roderick  could  not.  He  only  knew  he 
was  happy — perfectly  and  contentedly  hap- 
py; that  the  mere  sense  of  her  sitting  be- 
side him,  the  mere  sound  of  her  voice  in  his 
ear,  filled  him  with  entire,  satisfied  rest, 
even  as  he  believed  he  should  feel  (and  with 
a strange  jump  his  fancy  even  then  took  in 
the  pathetically  foolish  thought)  thirty  or 
forty  years  hence,  when  he  was  old  and  gray- 
headed, and  her  sweet  girlish  face  was  as 
faded  as  her  mother’s ; yet  he  would  be  him- 
self and  she  herself — every  thing  in  the  world 
that  to  him  was  lovely,  precious,  and  dear. 

Poor  young  things ! happy  in  a bliss  still 
tremulous  and  serene,  like  the  dawn  before 
daylight,  and  which  perhaps  might  only 
come  again  in  the  twilight  before  the  dark. 
Any  older  person  would  have  regarded  them 
with  a tenderness  almost  akin  to  tears. 

“Is  it  Lausanne  already?”  said  Silence, 
and  then  blushed,  a vivid  scarlet  blush,  the 
first  Roderick  had  ever  seen  on  her  calm, 
colorless  face.  It  made  him  start,  nay, 
even  tremble,  as  a young  king  might  on 
suddenly  hearing  at  the  door  the  feet  of 
the  messengers  who  bring  him  a longed-for 
crown,  which,  when  it  comes,  he  is  almost 
afraid  to  wear. 

But  it  was  Lausanne  railway  station — ho 
must  rouse  himself.  The  dream  world  was 
come  to  an  end;  the  practical  world  began. 

An  hour  afterward  he  had  safely  located 
his  charges  at  the  house  of  a friend  of  Ma- 
dame Jardine’s,  where  she  was  thankful  to 
rest,  had  shared  the  hospitable  meal,  aud 
was  lingering  uneasily  about,  shy  and 
strange,  when  some  ono  remarked  that  the 
English  monsieur  ought  certainly  to  climb 
La  Signale,  and  see  what,  all  travellers 
knew,  is  one  of  the  finest  views  in  Switzer- 
land. But  there  was  no  one  to  show  him 
the  way  except  two  little  boys,  sons  of  the 
house,  and  Silence. 

A sudden  impulse,  as  of  a man  who  is  de- 
termined to  have  his  way,  conquered  Rod- 
erick’s diffidence. 


44  Madame,  will  you  trust  her  with  me  ? 
It  is  not  Swiss  fashion,  I know,  but  in  Eng- 
land I should  be  thought  good  knight 
enough  to  deserve  the  charge  of  any  fair 
damsel,  if  she  would  so  far  condescend. 
Mademoiselle,  ma  cousine  ?” 

Silence  looked  up,  looked  down,  and 
smiled.  The  mother  cast  a penetrating 
glance  at  the  two,  so  innocently  happy  in 
one  another’s  company. 

44  The  good  God  makes  it,  not  I,”  muttered 
she  to  herself.  44  My  daughter,  you , Adolphe, 
and  Henri,  will  show  the  view  to  our  dear 
English  cousin.  He  will  acknowledge  there 
is  scarcely  a more  beautiful  sight  to  be  seen 
in  this  world.” 

He  did  acknowledge  it,  when,  having 
climbed  the  steep  hill  alone — for  Silence 
mounted  merrily  with  a big  school-boy  at 
either  hand — he  saw  the  whole  lake  from 
Geneva  to  Montreux,  with  its  girdle  of 
mountains,  from  Mont  Blanc  to  the  Bernese 
Alps,  spread  before  him  like  a picture,  as 
still  and  as  clear. 

All  stood  and  gazed,  till,  the  boys  slip- 
ping away  to  some  frolic  or  other,  the  little 
group  was  reduced  to  two.  Neither  spoke 
for  ever  so  long — merely  stood  together. 
He  could  barely  see  her  profile ; she  was  as 
absorbed  as  she  had  been  that  day  at  Berne. 
If  she  felt  she  was  not  alone,  felt  who  was 
there,  at  any  rate  she  did  not  show  it. 
There  was  no  restlessness,  no  wish  to  at- 
tract notice.  Nothing  but  supreme  content 
was  in  the  sweet  firm  mouth  aud  earnest, 
out-looking  eyes.  If  she  were  capable  of 
love,  it  was  a love  so  self-controlled,  so  en- 
tirely free  alike  from  the  delirium  and  the 
selfishness  of  passion,  that  the  man  who 
won  it  might  well  esteem  himself  as  happy 
as  the  mythical  Endymion,  or  Acis,  or  Numa 
Pompilius — Roderick  thought  of  them  all. 
Every  man’s  first  love  is  or  ought  to  be  a 
sort  of  goddess,  something  half  divine ; hut 
it  seemed  to  him  he  could  better  understand 
heaven  w’heu  ho  looked  into  this  girl’s  eyes. 
As  he  did  at  last. 

Then  she  spoke. 

44  Is  this  as  beautiful  as  you  expected,  mon 
cousin  ?” 

4lYes;  almost  as  beautiful  as  that  view 
from  Berne.  Do  you  remember  it — the  day 
I first  saw  yon  ? which  seems  years  ago.” 

She  bent  her  head  in  acquiescence,  but 
said  nothing.  For  him,  he  could  not  speak ; 
a great  awe  was  over  him,  even  amidst  the 
rapturous  delight. 

44  Look,”  she  said  at  last,  pointing  west- 
ward. 

Suddenly,  through  the  gray,  cloudy  sky, 
the  sun  broke  out,  poured  down  a torrent 
of  light,  like  a cataract  of  molten  gold,  into 
the  lake,  then  spanned  it  with  a bridge  of 
rays  from  shore  to  shore. 

44 Oh,  how  lovely!”  cried  Roderick,  and 
both  of  them,  shading  their  eyes  from  the 
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'dazzling  glory,  stood  watching  it,  till  the  de- 
scending sun,  suddenly  touching  the  verge 
of  the  mist,  plunged  into  it  and  disappeared. 

“ Is  all  ended  f” 

“Not  quite,” said  Silence:  “wait  a min- 
ute more.”  And  through  the  death  - like 
grayness  which  had  fallen  instantaneous- 
ly upon  mountains,  lake,  and  sky,  he  per- 
ceived a gradual,  wonderful  change.  “ See !” 
She  spoke  in  English,  and  touching  him — 
the  lightest  possible  touch,  yet  it  thrilled 
through  every  fibre  of  his  being — pointed  to 
the  mountains  nearest  the  sunset. 

What  a sight!  Slowly  a faint  color, like 
a blush,  crept  over  the  “ everlasting  snows,” 
deepening  more  and  more  as  it  spread  from 
summit  to  summit  along  the  whole  range  of 
Alps. 

“ It  looks  as  if  an  angel  were  stepping 
from  peak  to  peak  with  a basket  of  roses.” 

“ Yes,”  Roderick  answered,  also  beneath 
his  breath;  “only  their  color  is  not  like 
earthly  roses.  We  shall  never  see  the  like 
again  till  we  see  it  in  paradise.  Please 
God,  we  may !” 

As  he  said  the  we,  deliberately,  markedly, 
intentionally,  he  saw  a faint  trembling  in  the 
sweet  mouth,  firmly  closed  though  it  was; 
and  coming  a little  closer  he  took  hold — not 
of  her  hand,  but  of  her  dress.  Like  a reve- 
lation, which  some  will  no  more  believe  in 
than  a blindmian  could  believe  in  that  won- 
drous sight  before  these  two,  there  came 
into  him — perhaps  into  both — the  love,  the 
one  passionate  yet  pure  and  perfect  love, 
of  one  man  for  one  woman,  which,  if  both 
have  strength  to  accept  and  be  true  to  its 
blessedness,  makes  all  life  a joy,  and  death 
itself  no  longer  a fear.  For  even  then, 
standing  close  beside  her,  with  the  mere 
touch  of  her  garments  and  the  stirring  of 
her  hair  giving  him  a rapture  indescriba- 
ble, Roderick  could  think  of  death,  of  his 
own  dead.  Strangely  enough,  the  first  words 
he  said  were : 

“ Oh,  if  my  father  could  but  have  seen 
this  sight !” 

“ Perhaps  he  does  see  it,  and  mine  too. 
They  were  triends  when  they  were  young.” 

“ Yes.  And  we  t We  must  be  friends  all 
our  lives.” 

“ I hope  so.” 

“ Friend”  was  the  only  word  he  dared  to 
say — a wiser  word  than  he  was  aware  of; 
for  friends  may  be  lovers  some  day;  but 
lovers  who  are  not  friends  will  soon  cease  to 
be  both. 

The  “ colorization”  slowly  faded,  and  that 
cold,  gray,  deathly  shade  which  comes  so 
suddenly  after  sunset  here  began  to  creep 
over  sky  and  lake  and  mountains,  even  over 
Silence’s  face,  till  there  came  into  those  far- 
away eyes  of  hers  an  expression — Roderick 
could  have  imagined  it  that  of  an  angel 
standing  by  a sealed  grave,  but  looking  up- 
ward still,  waiting  for  the  resurrection  day. 


Love,  like  death,  has  its  euthanasia — mo- 
ments which  seem  to  bridge  the  gulf  be- 
tween mortal  and  immortal,  or  in  which, 
from  some  great  height  of  joy  or  woe,  we 
see  our  whole  life  spread  out,  before  us  and 
behind.  But  soon  we  drop  from  this  high 
mountain  into  the  commonplace  valley  of 
daily  existence,  and  trudge  along  quiet  as 
heretofore. 

A few  minutes  after,  Roderick  followed 
Silence  down  the  hill,  which  she  descended 
as  she  had  mounted,  with  a boy  on  either 
hand,  and  all  went  back  to  tea — that  simple 
Swiss  tea  which  he  had  long  since  begun  to 
prefer  to  the  grandest  of  Richerdeu  dinners. 
Very  pleasant  it  was,  but  quite  common- 
place, with  Silence  cutting  bread  and  but- 
ter for  the  boys,  who  evidently  adored  her 
with  all  their  school-boy  hearts,  or  waiting 
sedulously  on  her  mother,  who  lay  on  the 
sofa,  saying  only  she  was  “ very  tired,”  and 
smiling  still,  but  plainly  more  ailing  than 
usual. 

Dull  too,  to  a certain  extent,  was  the  jour- 
ney home,  for  Silence  had  neither  eyes,  ears, 
nor  thoughts  for  any  creature  except  her 
mother ; and  Roderick,  in  the  reaction  after 
strong  suppressed  feeling,  half  fancied  him- 
self de  trop . Shrinking  into  a corner,  he 
scarcoly  spoke  to  either,  but  soothed  him- 
self by  taking  the  tenderest  silent  care  of 
both  mother  and  daughter  till  he  deposited 
them  at  their  own  door. 

That  kindly  “Bon  soir!” — “Au  revoir!” — 
just  the  ordinary  adieu  which  had  taken 
place  at  that  door  so  many  times ; this  time 
it  w-as  almost  briefer  than  usual,  for  he  saw 
Silence  was  glad  to  get  her  mother  home ; 
and  he  too  was  not  sorry  to  rush  away, 
afraid  lest  the  strong  self-repression  of  the 
last  few  hours  might  give  way  and  betray 
him  by  some  unguarded  look  or  tone.  So 
he  hurried  down  the  stairs,  having  seen 
them  safe,  but  scarcely  looked  at  either, 
scarcely  even  answered  Madame  Jarriine’s 
gentle  “ An  revoir !” 

“Au  revoir!”  How  strange  it  all  felt 
afterward ! 

He  scarcely  slept  all  night — a new  ex- 
perience to  his  young  healthy  nature ; or, 
sleeping,  woke  fancying  he  was  falling  down 
precipices,  or  Silence  wras  falling,  and  he  was 
leaping  in  after  her — all  those  vague  trou- 
bles in  which  dreams  carry  out  the  promi- 
nent idea  of  the  day.  He  rose  gladly,  but 
only  rose  to  vexation  : no  letter  from  his 
mother,  but  one  from  the  family  lawyer,  say- 
ing Mrs.  Jardine  had  been  consulting  with 
him,  and  that  she  altogether  objected  to  her 
son’s  denuding  himself  of  his  patrimony,  the 
only  absolute  property  he  possessed,  and 
giving  it  to  unknown  foreign  cousins,  who 
might  “ make  ducks  and  drakes  of  it”  in  no 
time. 

Spite  of  his  annoyance,  Roderick  could 
not  help  laughing.  The  idea  of  Silence  and 
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her  mother  an  extravagant  «i>emUhriftsf 
bringing  to  ruin  the  Jardiuo  inheritance, 
was  too  comical.  Ho  had  not  been  lucid 
enough,  and  must  write  again  and  explain 
— wbat  ? If  he  told  his  mother  the  whole 
troth,  that  he  had  deliberately*  made  up  his 
mind,  and  meant,  if  by  God’s  blessing  he 
was  fortunate  in  his  love,  to  bring  her  home 
as  a daughter-in-law  this  portionless  Swiss 


girl — probably  the  very  last  daughter-in- 
law  she  would  have  expected  or  desired — 
how7  would  she  take  it  ? What  would  hap- 
pen f 

la  this  serious  business  light  he  had  nev- 
er before  regarded  the  question ; and  though 
it  perplexed  him,  it  gave  him  also  a delicious 
sense  of  reality.  His  nebulous  passion  was 
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of  a fixed  love — a love  meant  to  end  in  those 
solemn  duties  of  married  life  which  all  good 
men  are  bom  for,  and  good  women  too,  and 
which  neither  sex  can  shirk  or  set  aside,  or 
by  any  sad  fate  lose,  without  involving  a 
certain  incompleteness  in  character  and  des- 
tiny. 

“ Yes,  I must  write  again  to  my  mother,” 
he  said  to  himself,  and  even  took  up  pen 
and  paper.  But  how  to  write  ? That  ten- 
der confidence,  from  babyhood  to  manhood, 
which  sometimes  exists  between  mother  and 
son,  had  never  existed  here.  “ She  would 
not  understand.”  And  the  pen  fell,  and  the 
mind  drifted  off  into  airy  dreams.  At  last 
he  concluded  that  to  tell  his  mother  all 
about  his  future  wife,  whom  he  had  never 
yet,  by  word  or  sign,  asked  to  be  his  wife, 
and  who  might  never  love  him  after  all, 
would  be  an  unwise,  even  an  indelicate, 
thing.  A girl’s  sensitive  pride  might  well 
revolt  at  his  having  taken  it  for  granted  he 
had  but  to  ask  and  to  have.  “ I,  who,  if  she 
only  knew  it,  am  not  worthy  to  tie  her  shoe- 
string. I,  so  lazy,  so  thoughtless,  so  full  of 
myself ; while  she — she  never  thinks  of  her- 
self from  morning  till  night.  Oh,  my  dar- 
ling! my  darling!” 

And  midst  all  his  insane  adoration  of  his 
goddess  there  came  into  the  young  man’s 
heart  a rift  of  true  manly  tenderness — the 
taking  care  of  a woman,  the  making  of  her 
not  only  his  angel,  but  his  u darling.” 

“I  must  go  and  see  her,  just  to  find  out  if 
she  is  not  overtired  or  overanxious  about 
her  mother.”  And  glad  of  this  or  any  other 
excuse  that  brought  him  to  the  sweet  pres- 
ence, which  was  becoming  as  necessary  to 
him  as  daily  food,  he  sallied  out,  threading 
delightedly  the  muddy  streets,  and  leaping 
two  steps  at  once  up  the  familiar  stairs. 

Half  way  he  met  the  three  Demoiselles 
Reynier,  who  told  him  that  Madame  Jardine 
was  “au  lit,”  and  Silence  “tr&s  occup<Se.” 
And  a slight  smile  which  he  fancied  he  saw 
on  their  faces  at  his  evident  disappointment 
made  the  young  man  decide  on  turning  back 
with  them  at  once,  and  making  himself  as 
agreeable  as  possible  to  these  pleasant  young 
ladies  all  the  way  home. 

He  was  not  conceited,  young  Roderick 
Jardine.  Whatever  his  faults  were,  the  pet- 
ty vanity  of  liking  to  have  his  name  coupled 
with  that  of  some  “ nice  girl”  had  never 
been  one  of  them.  Now,  more  than  ever, 
was  he  to  the  last  degree  sensitive  on  this 
head.  That  her  friends  should  smile  or 
joke,  or  guess  in  the  smallest  way  that  Si- 
lence was  dear  to  him,  till  he  had  told  her 
himself  how  dear  she  was — the  thing  was 
horrible  and  unendurable ! 

With  a self-control  that  did  him  credit — 
for  his  young  cheek  changed  and  his  heart 
beat  like  a woman’s  all  the  while — he  car- 
ried on  gay  badinage  with  these  gay  Swiss 
girls,  telling  them,  quite  unconcernedly,  the 


whole  story  of  yesterday,  and  answering  as 
frankly  as  possible  their  questions  about  his 
sister’s  marriage,  and  his  much-to-be-re- 
gretted  but  quite  inevitable  departure  home, 
till  they  went  in-doors,  satisfied  that  he  had 
no  matrimonial  intentions  of  his  own  what- 
ever : these  English  were  so  very  peculiar ! 

He  was  peculiar,  even  among  Englishmen. 
When  he  quitted  these  fair  maidens,  having 
thrown  as  much  dust  in  their  eyes  as  con- 
science and  truth  permitted,  he  wandered 
about  the  little  town,  restless  as  a mau  who 
has  picked  up  a diamond  which  he  can  nei- 
ther wear  nor  show,  which  he  dreads  any 
one’s  seeing,  and  yet  feels  as  if  every  body 
must  know  of  the  treasure  he  proudly  hides. 

With  all  its  remaining  uncertainty  he  was 
wildly  happy  iu  his  secret.  His  fate  was  in 
his  own  hands — a man’s  fate  in  love  always 
is,  as  no  woman’s  ever  can  be.  He  could 
speak,  he  could  woo,  he  could  plead,  with  the 
passionate  resolve  that  continually  works 
out  its  own  ends.  “ Love  me  or  love  me  not, 
I love  you,  and  I shall  love  you  forever.” 
And  he  felt  in  himself  all  the  strength  of  a 
man  who  loves,  not  himself,  but  the  wom- 
an who  has  become  to  him  a nobler  and 
dearer  self,  for  whom  even  the  desire  of  pos- 
session fades  before  the  ideal  worship  of  the 
ideal  woman.  That  mean  but  too  common 
thought, 

“ If  she  be  not  fair  for  me, 

What  care  I how  fair  she  be?” 

never  entered  this  young  fellow’s  mind. 
She  was  herself ; he  was  himself ; and  what- 
ever happened  to  either,  he  could  not  choose 
but  love  her,  and  love  her  to  the  end. 

I do  not  say  this  kind  of  love  is  to  be 
found  every  day  or  in  every  man  ; but  it  is 
possible  to  some  men,  and  it  was  the  only 
form  of  the  passion  that  was  possible  to 
Roderick  Jardine. 

And  it  was  a passion,  not  a mere  senti- 
mental fancy.  He  had  written  poetry  in 
hii  time,  but  he  wrote  none  now.  In  his 
walks  up  and  down — from  sheer  restlessuess 
he  walked  nearly  all  day  long — he  avoided 
the  street  where  she  lived,  lest  any  body 
might  notice  him ; and  his  mind  kept  run- 
ning continually,  not  upon  dreams,  but 
practicalities — things  he  had  never  taken 
any  heed  of  before.  What  was  the  exact 
amount  of  his  own  independent  income ; 
where  should  he  live ; and  also,  supposing  ho 
could  not  reconcile  his  mother  to  this  plan 
of  divesting  himself  of  Miss  Jardine’s  money 
before  marriage,  in  what  way  could  he  best 
do  it  afterward?  For  the  natural  instinct 
of  a generous  man — to  give  his  w ife  every 
thing,  to  shelter  her  from  all  possible  injury 
or  wTong — had  come,  in  all  its  passionate 
intensity,  into  Roderick’s  heart,  sweeping 
away  selfish  greed,  pleasure-loving  folly — 
all  the  little  demons  that  are  so  prone  to 
enter  into  empty  chambers.  He  had  none. 
There  was  not  a corner  of  his  being  which 
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she  bad  not  possessed  herself  of,  in  undoubt- 
ed sovereignty,  “his  queen — his  queen!” 
He  hummed  it  continually,  this  little  silly 
song,  and  yet  felt  himself  the  wisest  of  mor- 
tals. Many  a worldly-wise  old  man,  looking 
back  on  a similar  passage  of  existence,  may 
incline  to  say,  with  a sigh,  “ Who  knowrs  f 
perhaps  he  may  have  been.” 

Now'  and  then  a qualm  came  over  him. 
Was  all  this  castle-building  real  ? Suppose 
a girl’s  light  “ No”  should  make  all  the  fab- 
ric crumble  into  dust?  But  she  was  not 
one  who  did  any  thing  lightly.  You  had 
but  to  look  into  her  eyes  and  see  that  no 
coquetry  was  possible  to  her,  nor  indecision 
either.  She  would  either  love  or  not  love ; 
and  if  she  did  love,  it  would  be  forever. 
Though  he  had  no  tangible  grounds  what- 
ever to  go  upon — not  a look,  not  a word — 
except  that  brief  sentence,  uttered  with 
downcast  eyes  and  a tremble  in  the  voice, 
when  he  wished  they  might  be  friends  for 
life — “ I hope  wo  may” — still,  somehow,  a 
young  man  feels  when  a girl  loves  him.  In 
later  life,  when  the  worldly  crust  grows  over 
both,  it  may  be  different;  but  these  two — 
mere  boy  and  girl,  as  it  were — they  had  nei- 
ther deceits  nor  disguises.  Beyond  the  nat- 
ural solemnity  of  asking  the  question,  ou  the 
answer  to  which  depends  the  whole  future 
of  one — nay,  two  lives — Roderick  was  not 
afraid. 

Nevertheless,  in  writing  to  his  mother,  as 
he  at  last  did  write,  determining  to  pay  her 
the  just  filial  respect  of  telling  her  his  in- 
tentions before  he  made  the  offer  of  mar- 
riage, he  distinctly  explained  that  ho  had  no 
idea  w'hat  Mademoiselle  Jardine’s  answer 
would  be ; and  he  begged  her  to  keep  his  se- 
cret entirely  to  herself  until  he  could  send 
her  word  of  the  result. 

A plain,  brief,  and  very  business-like  let- 
ter it  was,  taking  entirely  for  granted  that 
bis  mother  loved  him  well  enough  to  rejoice 
in  his  happiness;  and  yet  a lurking  fear 
would  come. 

“ If  only  she” — the  one  she  in  the  world 
now — “ had  more  style ; if  she  dressed  bet- 
ter, as  the  girls  would  say,”  thought  he  to 
himself,  with  a return  of  that  fraternal  cyn- 
icism to  which  ho  had  been  liable,  but  which 
he  had  almost  forgotten  since  he  came  to 
Neuch&tel — since  he  saw  those  heavenly,  in- 
nocent eyes.  They  rose  up  before  him  now. 
“Oh,  my  darling — made  of  every  creature’s 
best— forgive !” 

And  the  ties  of  blood,  which  do  not  neces- 
sarily include  sympathy,  seemed  slender  and 
poor  compared  to  those  of  what  philosophers 
call  “elective  affinity,”  which  the  lover  finds, 
or  thinks  he  has  found,  in  his  mistress ; and 
which,  if  he  does  not  afterward  find  in  his 
wife,  God  help  him ! for  it  makes  life  very 
hard. 

“ So  the  deed  is  done — thus  far,”  said  Rod- 
erick to  himself  as  he  posted  the  letter,  and 


then  braced  his  courage  for  the  next  step. 
For  he  judged  rightly : no  English  wooing, 
trusting  to  sweet  chance  and  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  would  do  here.  He  must 
speak  to  the  mother  first.  Until  he  won 
her  approval  he  could  never  be  to  Silence 
more,  ostensibly,  than  a common  acquaint- 
ance. 

Trying,  but  inevitable.  So  that  very  even- 
ing— giving  the  gentle  invalid  a whole  day 
to  recover  from  her  fatigue — he  determined 
to  present  himself,  and  ask  formally  of  Ma- 
dame Jardiue  permission  to  woo  her  daugh- 
ter. Perhaps  ho  might  then  be  allowed  to 
tell  Silence  himself  all  she  was  to  him.  And 
when  she  understood  it  all — the  first  look, 
eye  to  eye ; the  first  kiss,  mouth  to  mouth ; 
the  open,  mutual  recognition  of  a love  that 
was  to  last  them  through  life,  and  go  with 
them,  please  God,  into  the  life  eternal — at 
the  bare  thought  of  such  bliss  the  young 
man  felt  almost  dizzy. 

He  half  staggered  as  he  walked,  and  at 
last  stood  quite  still  at  the  solitary  street 
corner — the  street  he  knew  so  well — to  com- 
mand himself  before  he  attempted  to  mount 
the  stair.  Though  it  was  still  early,  all 
was  dark — the  quiet  darkness  of  a mild  Na 
vember  night,  with  the  stars  shining  over- 
head. Roderick  looked  up  at  them,  trying 
to  gain  a little  quietness  too. 

So  standing,  he  scarcely  noticed  a gentle- 
man, almost  as  self-absorbed  as  himself,  till 
they  ran  right  against  one  another. 

“ Pardon,  monsieur,”  said  the  kindly  voice* 
of  M.  le  Professeiir  Reynier.  “ What,  Mon- 
sieur Jardine — can  it  be  you  t How  fortu- 
nate ! I was  just  coming  to  pay  you  a little 
visit.” 

Roderick  muttered  some  civil  answer,  but 
did  not  offer  to  turn  back.  Indeed,  he  had 
come  to  that  point  when  he  felt  he  conld 
not  turn  back — could  not  defer  his  bliss,  or 
fate,  another  hour  for  any  mortal  creature. 

“ I — another  time  I shall  be  most  happy. 
Now — I have  an  engagement.” 

“ Pardon  again,”  said  the  gentle  old  man, 
touching  the  arm  of  the  younger  one ; “ but 
— were  you  going  there  ?”  He  pointed  up 
the  stair  which  he  had  j ust  descended.  “ In- 
deed, you  must  not  go.” 

“ Why  not  ?”  saijd  Roderick,  angrily ; then 
recollecting  himself,  added,  with  a careful 
indifference : “ Your  daughters  told  me  Ma- 
dame Jardine  was  not  well ; I was  going  to 
inquire  for  her.” 

“Mon  Dieu!”  cried  Monsieur  Reynier, 
clasping  his  hands  with  a gesture  which 
we  unemotional  islanders  would  smile  at  as 
“ so  un-English.”  “ Mon  Dieu ! — then  mon- 
sieur does  not  know  f” 

“ Know  what  t” 

“ She  is  dead — she  died  this  morning.” 

“She— who?” 

“Madame  Jardine,  alas!  It  was  quite 
sudden — there  was  nobody  beside  her  but 
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her  daughter.  Quite  peaceful,  too — with- 
out any  suffering ; and  the  doctor  had  dread- 
ed much  one  day,  for  it  was  disease  of  the 
heart.  Her  child’s  only  thought  now  is 
thankfulness  for  that.  Poor  Mademoiselle 
Silence ! Madame  Reynier  is  with  her  now 
— she,  or  my  girls,  will  not  leave  her  until 
the  interment.” 

Here  the  old  man  fairly  gave  way,  took 
out  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  wiped  his 
honest  eyes.  Roderick  wrung  his  hand  in 
the  silent  English  way — no  more.  He  was 
utterly  stunned. 

“ I know  monsieur  will  think  I am  very 
foolish,  but  I can  not  help  it.  My  old 
friend’s  widow — and  she  so  good  a woman 
— and  only  four  days  since  she  was  at  our 
house.  Indeed,  I saw  her  for  a few  mo- 
ments yesterday.  She  had  some  idea — yes, 
I think  she  always  had  a faint  idea — that 
at  any  moment  she  might  be  taken.  More 
than  once  has  she  confided  to  me,  in  such  a 
case,  her  dear  child,  whom  she  leaves  alone 
in  the  w'orld.  But  Silence  does  not  feel  that 
yet — she  does  not  think  of  herself  at  all. 
* Never  mind  me;  the  good  God  -will  take 
care  of  me/  was  all  she  said,  looking  up 
with  that  piteous  pale  face  and  those  big 
eyes,  when  I left  her,  not  five  minutes  ago.” 

Roderick  stood  absolutely  silent.  The 
stream  of  gentle,  querulous  French  seemed 
to  run  iuto  his  brain  and  out  again,  leaving 
no  distinct  impression  there.  It  had  been 
such  a bright  dream-life  since  he  came  to 
the  little  town,  and  the  Reynier  family  were 
mixed  up  in  it  all.  It  seemed  impossible 
that  upon  this  pleasantness  outside,  this 
inner  passion  just  coming  to  its  climax,  its 
struggle  of  hope  and  fear,  could  fall  the 
paralyzing  hand  of  Death. 

“It  can’t  be  true — it  can’t  be  true,”  he 
-said,  in  English,  putting  his  hand  to  his 
head. 

“Monsieur  is  very  much  shocked,  I see, 
and  no  wonder.  I,  too,  can  scarcely  com- 
prehend or  believe  it.  But  we  must  leave 
all  in  the  hands  of  the  good  God.  He  will 
take  care  of  her,  as  she  said,  poor  child,  even 
though  she  is  left  an  orphan,  without  any 
doty  without  a penny  in  the  world.  But  I 
will  not  detain  monsieur  any  longer.  Bon 
soir.  Au  revoir.” 

The  very  words  she  had  said  to  him  in 
her  brief  adieux,  the  night  before  on  the 
stair-head — the  sweet  soul  who  was  now 
“ beyond  the  sun.”  Roderick’s  heart  gave 
way,  with  a great  sob,  like  a child’s. 

And  then  he  choked  it  down  and  turned 
away.  To  no  human  being  would  he  be- 
tray himself — not  now. 

“ Monsieur,”  and  he  drew  the  old  man’s 
arm  through  his  with  a tender  courtesy, 
“ you  will  allow  me  to  accompany  yon  home. 
Then  perhaps  I may  be  honored  by  hearing 
a little  more — perhaps  assisting  yon  in  the 
arrangements  you  will  have  to  make.  Re- 


member, I am  a relative — I believe,  the  very 
nearest  relative  now  left  to  Mademoiselle 
Jardine.” 

“ Yes,  yes,  yes ; I am  very  grateful.  And 
she,  too,  poor  child,  she  can  not  but  be 
grateful  also,  for  monsieur’s  goodness.  Let 
us  go.” 

So  they  went  together — the  old  man  talk- 
ing volubly  and  cordially,  the  younger  one 
replying  in  little  more  than  monosyllables, 
through  the  already  empty  streets  of  the 
little  town. 


THE  RISKS  OF  ATHLETIC  WORK. 

DURING  the  last  few  years  athletics 
have  taken  a stride  forward  in  Amer- 
ica which  must  have  arrested  the  attention 
of  every  one  who  tries  to  keep  advised  of 
what  is  going  on  around  him.  There  used 
to  be  an  occasional  boat-race,  and  once  in  a 
while  a notable  game  of  ball,  and  that  was 
about  all.  For  weeks  together  no  word  of  any 
thing  athletic  ever  crept  into  the  daily  press. 
There  was  a notion  in  many  quarters  that 
an  athlete  must  be  something  like  a prize- 
fighter, and  not  the  right  sort  of  person  to 
associate  with  at  all.  The  idea  that  a man 
could  be  at  once  noted  for  both  scholarship 
and  athletic  prowess  had  never  dawned 
upon  the  public  mind.  Gradually  this  ig- 
norance began  to  give  way.  International 
boat-races,  both  amateur  and  professional ; 
Weston’s  walks  to  Washington  and  Chicago ; 
the  introduction  of  field  athletics  at  the  col- 
leges ; the  giving  way  of  the  old  boating 
duel  between  Harvard  and  Yale  in  favor  of 
a great  meeting,  where  in  one  year  as  many 
as  thirteen  representative  six-oared  crews 
from  as  many  different  colleges  took  part; 
the  opening  of  Creedmoor  and  other  rifle 
ranges,  and  then  international  rifle  match- 
es; ball  matches  without  number;  lacrosse, 
polo,  rackets,  foot-ball  fights  under  the  Rug- 
by rules;  summer  and  winter  field-meet- 
ings of  large  and  influential  athletic  clubs; 
and,  latest  of  all,  a fondness  for  every  kind 
of  walking,  including  some  utterly  useless 
kinds,  amounting  to  little  short  of  a craze — 
these  have  all  combined  to  familiarize  the 
public  with  the  more  interesting  side  of 
athletics,  and  to  both  fill  column  after  col- 
umn of  the  daily  papers,  and  to  support 
weeklies  devoted  entirely  to  describing  the 
progress  in  these  various  pastimes,  and  what 
is  promised  for  the  immediate  or  more  dis- 
tant future.  Instead  of  England’s  longer 
having  the  sole  privilege  of  furnishing 
champions  in  these  various  lines,  our  own 
land  has  managed  to  wrest  from  her  that 
honor,  at  least  for  a time,  in  the  more  impor- 
tant ones,  notably  in  walking,  rowing,  and 
rifle -shooting,  and  practically  almost  in 
cricket.  Where  a few  years  ago  an  athletic 
meeting  was  a tame  affair,  the  number  of 
competitors  alone  now  often  reaches  several 
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hundred,  the  last  fall  meeting  of  the  Scot- 
tish-American  Athletic  Club  in  New  York 
city,  for  instance, having  the  enormous  num- 
ber of  529  entries  for  the  different  events, 
while  nearly  all  who  entered  took  part. 

In  the  gymnasium,  too,  there  has  been  a 
marked  advance,  not  only  in  familiarity 
with  the  more  moderate  and  sensible  work, 
but  in  performing  feats  of  strength  as  well. 
To  put  up  a hundred-pound  dumb-bell  or 
lift  a thousand  pounds,  used,  in  Dr.  Win- 
ship^  day,  to  be  rated  marvellous,  but  there 
are  many  people  now  who  can  do  either. 
Pennell  shoves  a hundred-and-eighty-pound 
bell — almost  the  equivalent  of  a barrel  of 
Hour — high  up  over  his  head  with  one  hand, 
while  Curtis,  of  New  York,  lifts  upward  of 
a ton.  Cornish  wrestling  matches  are  com- 
mon ; Graeco-Roman  ones  sometimes  last  all 
night ; one  man  wrestles  successfully  with  a 
stalwart  bear;  rival  sparrers  from  New  York, 
Boston,  and  other  cities  meet  in  friendly 
fray,  sometimes  knocking  each  other  sense- 
less, not  with  the  cruel  cestus,  but  merely 
with  thick  stuffed  gloves ; and  burly  police- 
men and  crack  regimental  teams  face  men 
of  all  nationalities  in  the  arduous  tug  of 
war.  In  short,  in  all  directions  there  has 
been  great  progress,  and  very  widely  in- 
creased interest. 

And  how  do  this  intense  activity  and  se- 
vere and  protracted  effort  affect  the  various 
competitors  later  on  f Do  they  work  bene- 
fit, or  harmf  And  if  both,  then  does  the 
former  so  outweigh  the  latter  that  these 
contests  pay?  These  and  questions  like 
them  are  constantly  coming  up,  perhaps 
not  so  much  among  the  athletes  them- 
selves as  their  parents  and  friends,  and  the 
older  and  more  thoughtful  generally.  It 
can  not  be  questioned  that  in  many  quar- 
ters there  is  a distrust  of  these  contests,  a 
fear  that,  spurred  on  by  the  keen  excitement 
of  the  struggle  and  the  applause  of  the  as- 
sembled thousands,  the  youth  will  overdo, 
will  give  some  of  his  vital  organs  more  than 
they  can  bear,  and  that  the  splendid  devel- 
opment of  to-day,  instead  of  staying  by  him 
all  his  life,  and  insuring  him  a ripe  old  age, 
will,  if  not  at  once,  at  least  a few  years  later, 
prove  to  have  been  acquired  at  a positive 
loss  of  vital  strength,  and  will  leave  him, 
instead  of  hale  and  sound  and  tough,  ei- 
ther with  health  plainly  impaired  or  per- 
haps entirely  broken  down,  and  that  at  a 
time  when  he  should  be  in  his  prime. 

Nor  is  this  distrust  based  wholly  on  con- 
jectures. To-day  we  read  of  some  great 
athlete  rejoicing  in  his  might  and  sweep- 
ing all  before  him  in  the  prize-ring  or  on 
the  water.  Later  on  we  hear  that  this  same 
giant  is  dead.  A few  years  ago,  for  exam- 
ple, the  country  rang  with  the  praises  of  the 
far-famed  Benicia  Boy.  A handsome  and 
grand  specimen  of  physical  manhood,  glory- 
ing in  his  strength,  and  full  of  pluck  and 


daring,  he  faced  the  best  men  his  country 
could  produce,  and  proved  himself  as  good 
as  he  looked.  He  crossed  the  Atlautic, 
met  the  foremost  fighter  in  Europe,  and 
after  a bloody  and  terrible  combat,  in  which 
he  broke  his  adversary's  right  arm,  and 
fourteen  times  knocked  him  clean  off  his 
feet,  he  was  deprived  of  the  coveted  guer- 
don which  he  had  so  plainly  won.  And  yet, 
but  a few  years  later,  both  he  and  his  sturdy 
antagonist  died,  before  either  of  them  had 
lived  out  half  his  days.  Tom  Hyer,  the 
greatest  of  Heenan's  predecessors,  “ Yan- 
kee" Sullivan,  “Country”  M'Cleister,  “ Bill” 
Poole,  John  Morrissey — about  every  great 
fighter  this  country  ever  saw,  save  one,  has 
failed  to  reach  sixty  years  of  age,  and  most 
of  them  even  fifty. 

And  among  the  oarsmen,  Hamill,  a man 
of  tremendous  depth  and  power,  for  years 
the  champion  sculler  of  the  country,  and 
the  first  to  cross  the  ocean  and  try  conclu- 
sions with  the  British  on  their  own  waters; 
Waiter  Brown,  one  of  the  most  muscular 
and  vigorous  scullers  who  ever  donned  a 
jersey,  who  won  the  championship  away 
from  Hamill,  and  also  defeated  a famous 
former  holder  of  it,  “Josh”  Ward;  Ren- 
forth,  the  greatest  oarsman  England  ever 
produced : these  men  were  all  at  the  zenith 
of  their  fame  scarce  a dozen  years  ago, 
though  none  of  them  were  thirty,  3*et  to- 
day they  have  been  for  several  years  dead. 
Occasionally,  too,  some  college  oarsman  fa- 
mous for  his  strength  drops  off  with  con- 
sumption. 

Science  also  sounds  her  note  of  warning. 
Dr.  Richardson,  in  his  recent  book  on  the 
Diseases  of  Modem  Lifey  in  speaking  of  boat- 
racing sajrs:  “I  can  scarcely  overrate  the 
dangers  of  these  fierce  competitive  exercises 
which  the  world  in  general  seems  deter- 
mined to  applaud.  The  state  of  perfection 
arrived  at  is  at  best  artificial,  and  sustain- 
able for  but  a brief  period.  The  mode  of 
life  necessary  for  perfection  is  itself  incom- 
patible, beyond  a limited  time,  with  the  or- 
dinary necessities  and  requirements  of  life, 

and  when  the  artificial  system  ceases, the 

involuntary  muscles,  the  heart  especially, 
remain  in  strength  out  of  all  due  propor- 
tion greater  than  the  rest  of  the  active 
moving  parts  of  the  organism By  skill- 

ful training  it  is  quite  true  that  men  may 
be  and  are  brought  to  a fine  external  stand- 
ard, but  the  external  development  is  so  com- 
monly tho  covering  of  an  internal  and  fatal 
evil,  that  I venture  to  affirm  there  is  not  in 
England  a trained  professional  athlete  of 
the  age  of  thirty-five  who  has  been  ten  years 
at  his  calling  who  is  not  disabled.” 

Masters  of  fiction  also  take  up  the  strain, 
and  the  way  some  burly  but  stale  Geoffrey 
Delamaine  went  all  to  pieces  in  a four-mile 
foot-race  is  depicted  in  glowing  colors. 

These  things  certainly  make  it  look  as  if 
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there  was  good  ground  to  distrust  these 
severe  athletics,  and  seem  to  make  it  high- 
ly probable  that  instead  of  these  exercises 
lengthening  one’s  days,  they  tend  to  shorten 
them.  But  was  it  their  athletic  perform- 
ances and  highly  trained  physique  which 
thus  sent  these  men  to  a premature  grave  T 
Let  us  look  at  the  facts  a little.  The  obit- 
uary notices  of  Heenan  state  that  he  died 
of  consumption,  and  that  thiB  disorder  was 
doubtless  greatly  accelerated  by  injuries  he 
had  received  on  an  English  railway,  aud  for 
which  he  had  recovered  heavy  damages. 
Hyer,  dying  at  forty-eight,  had  led  a very 
irregular  life ; the  bar-room  he  kept  two 
doors  from  the  Bowery  Theatre,  in  New 
York,  and  the  sort  of  companions  which 
that  business  and  his  fame  naturally  brought 
into  contact  with  him,  being  said  by  those 
who  knew  him  to  have  been  enough  to  kill 
^any  man.  The  bullet-hole  the  Vigilante 
found  in  Sullivan’s  right  arm  when  the  life- 
blood had  all  oozed  away,  and  the  bullet 
that  remained  in  Poole’s  heart  for  two  whole 
weeks  before  his  death — these  were  certain- 
ly sufficient  to  point  out  what  brought  death 
to  these  two.  A complication  of  disorders 
took  away  Morrissey,  against  which  his  great 
physique  and  tremendous  power  of  will  made 
a long  resistance.  In  Walter  Brown’s  “ effort 
to  save”  his  “floating  boat-house  from  the 
dood,  he  caught  a severe  cold,  which  result- 
ed in  his  death.  The  medical  attendants  at- 
tributed his  illness  to  an  enlargement  of  the 
spleen,  w ith  dropsy,  but  & post-mortem  exami- 
nation made  showed  that  the  cause  of  death 
.had  been  [no  heart  or  lung  trouble  at  all, 
but]  a large  tumor  in  the  intestines.”  At 
the  dual  meeting,  September  7,  1871,  of  the 
jury  impanelled  to  inquire  into  the  cause 
•of  Reuforth’s  sudden  death  (who  had  fallen 
backward  in  the  boat,  when  but  a mile  and 
a quarter  from  the  start,  in  the  race  between 
his  crew  and  the  “Paris”  four  on  the  Ken- 
nebecasis),  the  verdict  was  that  “ he  came 
to  his  death  by  congestion  of  the  lungs, 
caused  by  overexertion.  The  result  of  the 
post-mortem  examination  showed  that  Ren- 
forth’s  lungs  were  engorged  with  blood,  aud 
that  his  death  wras  caused  by  overexertion, 
combined  with  great  mental  excitement. 
Dr.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  testified  that  no 
trace  of  poison  could  be  found  in  the  stom- 
ach of  the  deceased.” 

And  if  Dr.  Richardson’s  theory  is  correct, 
and  “there  is  not  in  England  a trained  pro- 
fessional athlete  of  the  age  of  thirty-five 
who  has  been  ten  years  at  his  calling  who  is 
not  disabled,”  then  it  must  be  impossible  to 
find  one  coming  up  to  said  requirements  and 
who  is  not  disabled.  But  is  this  the  fact? 
There  is  a gentleman  in  England,  the  cap- 
tain of  her  most  famous  rowing  club,  who 
told  the  writer  that  he  had  rowed  in  up- 
ward of  two  hundred  races ; and  yet  at  for- 
ty-two his  countrymen  saw  fit  to  put  him 


at  the  head  of  the  four  men  whom  they 
thought  fittest  to  whip  all  comers  in  the 
amateur  four-oared  contests  at  the  Centen- 
nial, and  the  way  he  and  the  little  fellow 
with  him  on  the  starboard  side  did  their 
work  in  those  hot  races,  actually  pulling  the 
other  side  arouud  on  the  home-burst,  made 
it  pretty  clear  to  the  spectators  that  if  Cap- 
tain Gulston  was  disabled,  he  had  a most 
remarkable  way  of  showing  it.  Two  years 
later  he  was  still  in  the  London  four  when 
the  Sho-wae-cae-mettes  tried  to  beat  them 
at  Heuley,  and  one  of  the  latter  found  the 
pace  so  hot  that  he  went  to  pieces  before 
the  race  was  over,  and  London  won  as  she 
liked.  Bendigo,  a stalwart  ex-champion  of 
the  British  prize-ring,  and  now  well  up  in 
years,  an  earnest  preacher  of  the  Gospel, 
said  to  be  still  full  of  health  and  sturdy 
vigor,  can  hardly  be  “disabled.”  “Jem” 
Ward,  who  also  fought  his  way  to  the  top, 
and  whipped  some  very  tough  men,  com- 
mands, it  is  said,  an  excellent  price  for  his 
paintings,  and  is  reported  to  be  hale  and 
active,  though  nearly  eighty.  Captain  Bar- 
clay, when  a young  man,  walked  his  thou- 
sand miles  in  a thousand  hours,  upward  of 
£100,000  “changing  hands”  on  the  result, 
and  he  lived  to  seventy-three.  “ Jem”  Mace 
seems  to  be  about  as  far  as  possible  from  a 
“disabled”  man  to-day;  and  he  has  two 
sous,  the  press  said  recently,  in  the  ministry. 

Aud  if  Dr.  Richardson  will  include  Ameri- 
ca as  well  as  England,  a few  out  of  numerous 
well-known  instances  of  athletes  at  it  for 
far  more  than  ten  years  may  be  added,  who 
seem  to  be  any  thing  but  disabled.  When 
England  in  1871  sent  her  fastest  profes- 
sional crews  to  whip  us  on  our  own  waters, 
“ Hank”  Ward,  the  stroke  of  the  four  broth- 
ers who  modestly  essayed  to  face  them,  and 
who,  according  to  the  Newcastle  (England) 
Daily  Chronicle , “ won  very  cleverly  by  four 
lengths,”  was  a man  forty-three  years  old, 
and  shortly  after  became  a grandfather; 
and  the  way  he  handled  his  fleet  ice-boat 
on  the  Hudson  hist  winter  suggests  a sort  of 
disability  which  most  city  men,  for  instance, 
wnnld  like  well  to  have.  “ Josh”  Ward,  an- 
other of  these  veteran  brothers,  who  was 
champion  sculler  of  America  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  and  stroke  of  the  famous  Gersh 
Banker  six  at  Worcester  in  1860,  has  been 
almost  constantly  before  the  public,  rowing 
also  in  the  pair-oared  race  at  the  Centen- 
nial Regatta.  Twenty-six  years  ago  a gen- 
tleman, now  a busy  New  York  merchant, 
rowed  in  the  old  Volante  crew  of  Boston, 
and  tfieir  famous  victory  is  even  yet  remem- 
bered by  the  older  boat  clubs  on  the  Charles ; 
yet  last  summer,  on  the  Hudson,  we  saw  him 
rowing  stroke  of  an  eight  in  a lively  and 
well-contested  public  race  ; and  as  his  crew 
shot  in  across  the  finish  line,  winning  hand- 
somely, the  tall  form  of  stroke  was  swaying 
back  and  forth  with  a vigor  and  precision 
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which  may  have  covered  some  latent  disa- 
bility, but  if  so,  the  disguise  was  wondrous- 
ly  complete. 

William  B.  Curtis,  one  of  the  best  “ all-  j 
round”  men  America  has  yet  produced,  to- 
day the  captain  of  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club’s  tug-of-war  team,  has  for  nearly  twen- 
ty years,  as  lifter  of  heavy  weights,  runner, 
hammer-thrower,  sculler,  and  oarsman,  been 
prominently  before  the  public,  and  he  seems 
to  be  about  as  far  removed  from  a disabled 
man  almost  as  one  could  be.  Norvin  Taylor,  a 
Vermonter,  forty-eight  years  old,  aud  looking 
it,  has  been  running  foot-races  (so  one  who 
knows  him  well  says)  for  thirty  years ; and 
only  last  winter  he  astonished  New-Yorkers 
by  running,  as  the  New  York  said, “ twen- 
ty miles  in  two  hours  twenty -three  minutes, 
without  a pause,  stimulus,  evidences  of  fa- 
tigue, or  perspiration — not  even  spurred  to 
his  best,”  and  this  on  the  astounding  diet 
of  apple  pie  and  tea!  “Ned”  Price,  who 
whipped  the  famous  “Australian  Kelly,” 
many  years  ago,  in  thirty-seven  minutes, 
and  fought  Joe  Cobum  three  hours  and 
twenty-two  minutes  to  a draw,  says  that  he 
never  knew  an  instance  of  a prize-fighter 
dying  young  or  middle-aged  whose  death 
was  not  either  caused  or  greatly  hastened 
by  violence  or  dissipation  ; that  their  appe- 
tites and  passions  are  worked  up  at  the  time 
of  the  fight  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  it  is 
extremely  difficult  when  the  event  is  over 
to  avoid  gross  excesses.  Yet  he  at  forty -six 
— one  of  the  most  successful  criminal  law- 
yers in  New  York  city — says  that  he  has  not 
drank  liquor  in  twenty-three  years,  and  is 
to-day,  as  he  certainly  looks,  a sturdy,  deep- 
chested,  powerful  man,  in  fine  health  aud 
spirits,  w'ith  every  promise  of  reaching  a 
vigorous  old  age. 

But  while  Dr.  Richardson  has  fallen  into 
an  error  in  supposing  the  older  athletes  all 
disabled,  there  happens  to  be  excellent  evi- 
dence, gathered  with  great  care  and  labor 
by  two  medical  men— one  in  England,  the 
other  here — which  is  very  pertinent,  and 
will  aid  in  determining  whether  severe  ath- 
letics and  the  high  condition  they  demand 
are  but  the  precursors  of  indifferent  if 
not  actually  crippled  health  in  later  life. 
Dr.  John  E.  Morgan,  of  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, in  1869,  put  himself  into  communica- 
tion with  all  the  294  men  then  living  wrho 
had  rowed  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
University  race,  and  with  the  friends  of 
those  who  were  dead,  with  a view  to  ascer- 
taining whether  their  training  and  exertion 
probably  worked  any  permanent  injury. 
Seventeen  out  of  the  nnmber  describe  them- 
selves, or  were  spoken  of  by  their  friends, 
as  having  suffered.  Of  these,  one,  his  friends 
thought,  had  heart-complaint  before  he  row- 
ed at  all ; another  rowed  in  so  many  races 
for  two  years  before  the  great  contest  that 
he  went  into  the  latter  very  stale,  and  short- 


ly after  rheumatism  and  abscesses  in  his  left 
arm  were  followed  by  three  months  of  sick- 
ness, and  the  loss  of  pieces  of  the  bone ; a 
third  had  rowed  while  suffering  from  an  in- 
flamed lung,  which  organ  seems  to  have  been 
permanently  hurt.  Five  died  of  consump- 
tion and  one  of  heart-disease.  Of  these  fi  ve, 
one,  when  rowing,  was  “ a pale,  sallow,  wiry 
man,  wTho  would  often  gasp  painfully  after 
great  exertion,  with  a distressed  and  anxious 
look  about  the  eye ;”  a second  “ had  always 
a delicate  look;”  a third  had  rowed  when 
“ undeveloped, over  six  feet,  thin  and  spare;” 
the  family  of  a fourth  “ had  all  died  of  he- 
reditary consumption  at  younger  ages  than 
his  own and  the  fifth  “ was  known  to  be 
consumptive  at  the  time  of  the  race.”  He 
who  died  of  heart-disease  had  “ too  ruddy 
and  hectic  a look  about  him.”  Of  the  re- 
maining eight,  five  seem  to  have  overex- 
erted themselves  in  the  race,  one  of  them 
fainting  directly  after  it.  The  other  three 
suffered  from  the  marked  change  from  se- 
vere athletics  to  sedentary  life,  which  suf- 
fering, with  two  of  them,  largely  disappear- 
ed on  returning  to  active  out-of-door  work. 
Dr.  Morgau  further  shows  that  while  the 
reports  of  the  Registrar-General  indicate  a 
rate  of  forty -six  men  out  of  every  hundred 
of  corresponding  ages  who  died  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  sixty  from  disorders  of 
the  lungs  and  heart,  of  these  294  oarsmen 
only  thirty-nine  had  died,  so  that  the  rate 
was  only  thirty  instead  of  forty-six  per  cent. 

Of  the  150  men  in  Harvard  University 
crews  which  rowed  against  Yale  between 
1852  aud  1876  inclusive,  Dr.  E.  H.  Bradford, 
of  Boston,  finds  that  there  have  been  but 
seven  deaths  known  to  have  resulted  from 
disease,  one  being  from  “ intense  neuralgia,” 
one  from  “ Bright’s  disease,”  and  five  from 
consumption,  while  one  of  the  living  is 
known  to  have  the  latter  disease.  In  four 
out  of  these  six  cases  of  consumption  the 
disease  was  known  to  be  hereditary,  while 
in  the  other  two  the  lives  were  irregular. 

While  many  of  these  Oxford  aud  Harvard 
men,  after  leaving  the  university,  went  into 
employments  which  were  sedentary  and 
confining,  and  in  which  the  rate  of  mortality 
is  generally  found  to  be  rather  high,  still  a 
most  important  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind 
in  looking  at  these  cases  is  that  in  both 
instances  the  men  referred  to  were  by  no 
means  students  of  only  average  strength 
and  vigor,  but  nearly  always  the  most  favor- 
ed in  these  respects  out  of  many  hundred 
men.  This  must  tend  to  weaken  the  value 
of  the  evidence  so  adduced  when  the  pur- 
pose is  to  determine  whether  the  training 
for  and  exertion  of  the  race  are  liable  to 
work  permanent  injury.  That  there  are 
men  of  such  soundness  and  stamina  as  to 
stand  these  trials  with  impunity,  few  will 
deny.  But  had  these  researches  been  ex- 
tended, not  to  how  the  eight  best  men  ont 
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of  2000  stood  the  strain,  but  as  to  the  effect 
on  all  who  took  part  in  boat-racing,  it  would 
greatly  enhance  its  value  in  the  present  in- 
quiry. There  are  scratch  races  and  “ scrub” 
races  and  races  among  the  “ torpids”  where 
there  are  constantly  men  rowing  who  are 
neither  strong  nor  even  half  trained,  who 
get  in  as  they  are,  no  matter  whether  their 
hearts  have  been  used  to  violent  exertion 
or  not,  and  pull  away  with  might  and  main. 
Often,  indeed  almost  always  among  these 
crews,  there  are  young,  half-grown,  undevel- 
oped fellows  who  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  race  until  years  later,  and  not  then  un- 
less well  built  up  meanwhile.  Dr.  Morgan 
frankly  confesses  that  he  pities  the  man  who 
would  undertake  to  search  out  all  these  men 
who  rowed,  not  in  the  ’Varsity  eights,  but 
in  these  under-crews,  while  Dr.  Bradford 
also  has  not  attempted  it  among  those  who 
had  been  in  the  under-crews  at  Harvard. 

In  substance,  then,  the  researches  of  these 
two  gentlemen  show  that  the  best  men  in 
the  respective  universities  named  have  stood 
the  training  and  exertion  of  their  chief  race 
well,  and  that  not  quite  so  large  a propor- 
tion of  them  have  died  prematurely  as  of 
their  countrymen  in  all  callings.  To  main- 
tain that  all  college  rowing  men  may  hope 
to  come  out  as  well,  neither  any  where  at- 
tempts. Indeed,  Dr.  Morgan  says,  freely, 
“ I should  not  think  of  denying  that  men 
who  are  wanting  in  physical  power  or  im- 
perfectly trained  are  unfit  to  eugage  in 
such  a contest  as  a hard  boat-race,  inasmuch 
as  they  do  not  undertake  the  work  on  those 
conditions  on  which  alone  it  can  safely  be 
carried  through.” 

If,  then,  Dr.  Morgan  simply  shows  that 
out  of  the  several  hundred  students  at  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  who  annually  do  a great 
deal  of  rowing,  and  very  many  of  whom  row 
in  many  races,  the  picked  sixteen  are  none 
the  worse  for  it,  and  fails  to  offer  auy  evi- 
dence as  to  the  effect  on  the  great  majority 
who  do  not  succeed  in  getting  into  the  Uni- 
versity crew,  it  will  be  necessary  to  look 
elsewhere  to  trace  that  effect  and  to  draw 
inferences  from  it.  Unfortunately  little 
proof  of  that  effect  on  this  large  majority 
has  been  gathered,  or  is  at  all  likely  to  be, 
so  that  accurate  conclusion  as  to  them  is 
practically  impossible  to  reach. 

This  much,  however,  will  scarcely  be  de- 
nied, namely,  that  in  the  Freshman  and  oth- 
er under-crews  in  our  colleges,  and  in  the 
very  numerous  under-crews  of  the  two  Eng- 
lish rowing  universities,  and  also  among 
young  oarsmen  in  our  many  clubs  outside 
of  the  colleges,  there  are  frequently  seen,  to 
use  Dr.  Morgan’s  own  words,  “men”  (and 
often  those  who  will  not  be  men  for  two  or 
three  years  more)  “ who  are  wanting  in 
physical  power  or  imperfectly  trained,”  and 
“are  unfit  to  engage  in  such  a contest  as  a 
hard  boat-race,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  un- 


dertake the  work  on  those  conditions  on 
which  alone  it  can  safely  be  carried  through." 
Slim  arms,  corresponding  legs,  and  indiffer- 
ent chests  often  belong  to  youth  of  just  as 
much  spirit  and  pluck  as  fellows  who  are 
cut  out  for  hard  work.  And  once  under  the 
influences  which  allure  one  into  racing,  the 
owners  of  this  limited  physical  outfit  are 
very  likely  to  yield,  and  to  attempt  work 
which  they  should  be  peremptorily  forbid- 
den to  touch.  Run  a colt  in  a horse’s  race, 
and  he  stands  an  excellent  chance  of  never 
being  heard  of  as  a horse.  Yet  these  grow- 
ing and  undeveloped  young  men  are  constant- 
ly racing,  and  over  just  as  great  distances 
as  their  seniors.  Three  miles,  for  instance, 
was  the  university  race-course  always  at 
Worcester  and  Saratoga,  and  three  miles 
was  the  Freshman  distance  at  the  same 
places. 

But  even  conceding  for  a moment  that 
no  student  oarsman  runs  any  risk  of  injury, 
what  about  Renforth  ? Here,  instead  of  a 
raw  boy,  was  a stalwart  man  trained  care- 
fully for  his  races,  accustomed  always  to 
heavy  labor,  and  built  for  it,  an  “ ex-coal- 
whipper,”  at  his  physical  prime,  and  who 
after  over  and  over  proving  his  great 
strength  and  stay  in  a variety  of  feats,  won 
the  British  championship  at  the  sculls,  and 
held  it  against  all  comers — a man  whom 
many  rate  the  greatest  oarsman  England 
has  ever  produced.  The  vital  organs  al- 
ways held  to  be  liable  to  danger  from  over- 
exertion  are  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  the 
post-mortem  showed  his  lungs  to  be  engorged 
with  blood,  caused,  as  the  physician  said, 
by  overexertion.  He  had  not  gone  a great 
distance  in  the  race.  No  word  came  of  his 
not  being  in  condition  beforehand.  The  St. 
John  crew  had  collared  his,  and  their  boat 
was  showing  to  the  fore ; Harry  Kelly  had 
called  on  Renforth  at  stroke  for  a spurt, 
but,  instead  of  the  old-fashioned  sort,  it 
only  came  feebly,  and  he  soon  toppled  over, 
and  did  not  live  long  afterward.  Whatever 
the  fact  was,  it  looks  as  if  the  verdict  was 
correct,  and  that  overexertiou  in  a boat- 
race  killed  James  Renforth.  Is  it  probable 
that  he  would  have  died  when  he  did  had 
he  only  been  standing  still  on  the  shore  f 
And  if  it  would  kill  a man  seemingly  so 
uncommonly  fit  to  stand  the  strain  as  he, 
can  it  be  said  to  be  an  operation  free  from 
risk  t 

And  is  there  any  form  of  severe  athletics 
which  is  free  from  the  risks  of  him  who  rows 
hard  races  f Who  that  saw,  at  one  of  the 
great  athletic  meetings  in  New  York  last 
winter,  forty  or  fifty  youth  running  in  some 
one  race,  could  fail  to  conclude,  both  from 
the  looks  and  action  of  not  a few  of  them, 
that  they  had  no  business  in  such  a contest  T 
No  depth  of  chest,  no  strength  auy  where, 
starting  off  at  a spurt  which  they  plainly 
could  never  hold,  weak  and  unsteady  in 
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their  movements  before  the  race  was  half 
over,  they  struggled  on,  spurred  by  the 
clamor  of  the  spectators,  and  finally  reach- 
ed the  tape  pale,  gasping,  and  exhausted. 
Do  such  as  these  run  no  risk  f Dr.  Morgan, 
plainly  as  it  here  and  there  appears  through 
his  valuable  book  that  he  has  a side  to  sup- 
port, and  that,  in  uncertain  cases  the  oars- 
man generally  gets  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
— even  he  plainly  concedes  that  these  fel- 
lows thus  “ wanting  in  physical  power 

are  unfit  to  engage  in  such  a contest  as  a 
hard  boat-race,7'  and  of  course  the  same 
would  apply  to  a foot-race. 

Again,  there  is  another  effect  of  hard  ra- 
cing and  the  consequent  preparation  for 
and  devotion  to  the  work,  which  may  be 
briefly  noticed.  Does  or  does  not  active 
participation  in  these  contests  tend  to  make 
one  subordinate  his  business  to  his  athlet- 
ics f We  would  like  to  hear  on  this  point 
the  testimony  of  a hundred  business  men 
who  had  athletes  in  their  employ.  During 
racing  season  are  the  minds  of  the  latter 
mainly  on  their  business,  or  on  the  contest 
in  which  they  are  interested?  Does  that 
interest  seriously  interfere  with  the  duties 
which  lie  next  them,  whatever  those  duties 
may  be  ? The  answers  to  these  and  similar 
questions  would  be  worth  reading,  and  aid 
m$ny  a fellow  in  determining  whether  he 
had  better  go  into  some  of  the  athletic  con- 
tests or  stay  out.  Dr.  Morgan  says  that 
“at  Oxford  the  men  in  the  eight,  in  so  far 
as  may  be  judged  from  their  classical  at- 
tainments, have  shown  themselves  much  on 
a par  with  the  rest  of  the  university,"  while 
at  Cambridge  “ twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  the 
oars,  not  content  with  their  laurels  on  the 
river,  bore  off  honors  also  in  more  impor- 
tant contests."  In  our  university  crews  not 
unfrequeutly  we  hear  of  some  man  who  is 
also  good  at  his  books.  Columbia  had  one 
crew  nearly  all  of  whom  were  successful 
scholars ; the  Amherst  winning  stroke  in 
1872  was  said  to  have  also  led  his  class ; 
John  Hubbard,  the  stroke  of  the  midship- 
man fast  four,  in  1870,  did  the  same;  the 
present  gifted  London  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  rowed  in  the  first  Yale 
crew ; so  did  New  York  city's  able  District- 
Attorney  ; President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  was 
in  the  '58  crew ; and  Professor  Agassiz  was 
a famous  bow  oar. 

But  does  the  fact  that  occasionally  men 
of  strong  heads , and  bodies  did  not  allow 
their  racing  to  interfere  with  their  duties 
show  that  such  is  uniformly  the  case  with 
athletes  ? Docs  a seven-mile  pnll  each  aft- 
ernoon at  a rattling  pace,  under  the  sharp 
eye  and  voice  of  a very  exacting  coach,  and 
the  heavy  meal  eaten  a while  after,  tend  to 
fit  the  student  for  close  study  in  the  even- 
ing, and  incline  him  to  severe  mental  work  ? 
Does  the  constant  association  for  several 
months  of  the  year  with  fellows  whose  prin- 


cipal thought  and  conversation  are  on  some 
coming  race  or  races  and  matters  connected 
therewith,  and  the  frequent  seeing  one's 
name  in  the  papers  in  the  same  connection, 
tend  to  increase  one's  devotion  to  dry  aud 
not  overattractive  study  ? Will  Dr.  Mor- 
gan's remark  apply  only  to  English  youth, 
when  he  says,  “ Indeed,  the  minds  of  many 
young  men  in  the  present  day  seem  to  hi' 
alive  to  no  other  questions  than  those  which 
relate  to  the  cultivation  of  their  muscles  ?" 
Can  not  the  athletic  work  of  many  who  are 
fond  of  it  justly  be  classed  rather  among 
Emerson's  “playthings"  and  “distractions" 
when  he  says : “ Every  thing  is  good  which 
takes  away  our  plaything  aud  delusion 
more,  and  drives  us  home  to  add  one  stroke 
of  faithful  work.  Friends,  books,  pictures, 
lower  duties,  talents,  flatteries,  hopes — ail 
are  distractions  which  cause  oscillations  in 
our  giddy  balloon,  and  make  a good  poise 
and  a straight  course  impossible." 

What  risks,  then,  does  the  youth  run  who 
puts  in  two,  three,  or  more  years  at  severe 
athletics,  frequently,  either  when  practicing 
“ on  time"  or  in  his  various  races,  doing  his 
very  utmost,  and  coming  in  at  the  end  thor- 
oughly exhausted,  and  “with  nothing  left 
in  him  ?"  If,  either  by  inheritance  or  years 
of  vigorous  exercise  before  his  racing  be- 
gins, he  starts  into  it  with  a sound  and 
strong  body,  is  carefully  and  thoroughly 
trained  for  each  contest,  and  takes  an  am- 
ple interval  of  rest  between  his  races,  not 
racing  every  afternoon  for  a fortnight,  for 
instance,  as  in  the  English  “ bumping"  races, 
and  if  the  distance  covered  is  not  greater 
than  men  of  his  calibre  have  usually  raced 
over  with  impunity,  he  probably  does  not 
run  much  risk  of  bodily  injury  or  of  short- 
cuing  his  life.  How  one  lacking  one  or  two 
of  these  requirements  fared  in  a sudden  and 
severe  test  of  his  strength  and  endurance 
may  be  seen  from  the  case  of  one  of  Dr. 
Morgan's  patients,  not  a university  man: 
“ He  was  compelled  to  carry  a heavy  sack 
of  corn  for  a considerable  distanco  without 
having  the  opportunity  of  taking  rest  on 
the  way.  He  was  struggling  to  reach  the 
end  of  his  journey,  when  he  suddenly  felt 
something  give  way  within  his  chest  ; he 
experienced  a rush  of  blood  to  the  head, 
and  fell  down  insensible.  One  of  the  valves 
of  the  left  side  of  the  heart  was  torn  from 

its  attachment Death  approached  with 

rapid  strides."  The  doctor  hints  that  this 
man's  heart  was  not  previously  healthy, 
speaks  of  a case  where  an  aneurism  of  the 
heart  was  induced  by  the  exertions  of  a 
boat-race,  but  says  intemperance  wras  the 
cause,  and  asserts  “ unhesitatingly  that 
whenever  by  reason  of  some  violent  strain 
an  accident  occurs,  either  to  the  heart  itself 
or  to  one  of  its  great  vessels,  that  heart 
was  not  at  the  time  in  a perfectly  healthy 
3tate."  It  may  be  said  that  men  who  have 
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becu  intemperate  seldom  tarn  athletes,  but 
one  of  the  fastest  scullers  America  has  yet 
produced  had,  not  a great  while  before  his 
best  race,  been  notoriously  intemperate; 
while  the  stroke  oar  of  a winning  crew,  in 
a hard  race  near  New  York  city  in  1877,  had 
some  time  before  had  delirium  tremens. 
The  carrying  of  the  sack  of  corn  was  prob- 
ably not  harder  work  than  is  frequently 
done  in  a boat-race.  The  writer  once  car- 
ried a one-hundred-aud-tifty-pouud  man  on 
his  shoulders  around  \lie  Delta  at  Cam- 
bridge, said  to  be  a third  of  a mile  and  forty 
yards,  and  did  not  find  it  as  hard  as  the  last 
mile  of  one  or  two  stiff  races,  or  that  he  was 
ever  the  worse  for  it. 

But  how  is  one  to  know  that  his  heart 
and  lungs  are  free  from  defect,  and  that  he 
has  strength  and  stay  enough  to  risk  his 
racing  with  impunity  f llis  family  phy- 
sician— or,  sometimes  better  yet,  any  phy- 
sician who  has  made  heart  and  lung  disor- 
ders a specialty — can  easily  determine  the 
former,  just  as  many  physicians  did  deter- 
mine it  in  the  war,  and  rejected  men  from 
the  army,  or  as  the  examining  physicians 
of  the  life-insurance  companies  determine 
now,  and  admit  or  reject  every  day.  As  to 
the  latter,  long  and  careful  preparation ; 
then  racing  over  a short  distance,  then  over 
longer,  until  the  desired  length  can  be  done 
without  distress,  and  he  finds  that  between 
efforts  ho  is  none  the  worse  for  them — these 
will  aid  him  to  a conclusion.  If  before  any 
youth  conld  row  or  run  a race  he  were 
compelled  to  be  examined  as  to  his  or- 
ganic fitness  by  some  competent  physi- 
cian, and  summarily  rejected  if  there  was 
any  weakness;  if  in  addition  some  person 
equally  qualified  to  supervise  made  sure 
that  before  tho  contest  was  entered  on  ade- 
quate preparation  was  had,  it  would  go  far 
toward  reducing  the  physical  risk  to  a mini- 


mum, if  not  quite  doing  away  with  it.  But 
so  long  as  half-grown,  half-developed  youths 
can  go  into  hard  rowing  contests  with  no 
better  qualification  than  just  because  they 
wish  to,  and  fellows  plaiuly  weaker  even 
than  they  can  run  helter-skelter  in  sharp 
and  trying  foot-races,  and  against  formi- 
dable antagonists,  with  great  crowds  to  egg 
them  on,  so  long  there  unquestionably  will 
be  risks  for  the  persons  so  injudicious.  Aud 
this,  with  the  frequent  distraction  from  one’s 
duties,  and  with  one  more  thing,  the  only 
partial  development  which  any  one  sort  of 
racing  brings — for  not  yet  has  the  single 
exercise  been  discovered  which  brings  into 
play  all  or  nearly  all  the  muscles  of  tho 
body — these  are  probably  the  chief,  certain- 
ly among  the  chief,  risks  one  incurs  in  tuni- 
iug  athlete.  Not  a few  men  have  managed 
to  safely  pass  each ; but  if  tho  experience 
of  every  athlete  could  bo  fraukly  and  fully 
told,  there  is  too  ranch  reason  to  think  that 
the  largo  majority,  however  they  may  have 
escaped  the  first,  have  generally  failed  to 
avoid  tho  other  two.  And  if  in  the  place 
of  these  alluring  but  frequently  hazardous 
contests,  daily  vigorous  work  could  bo  done 
which  would  let  the  man  stop  when  lie  was 
reasouably  tired,  and  before  the  risk  begins, 
iustead  of  keeping  on  to  exbaustiou,  and  if 
that  work  could  be  so  chosen  as  to  build  up 
parts  now  weak,  aud  to  daily  for  a brief 
period  give  the  heart  and  lungs  aud  all  the 
muscles  alike  hearty  but  not  straining  work, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  instead  of  inter- 
fering with  more  important  duties,  it  would 
aid  in  fulfilling  them;  that  instead  of  neg- 
lecting some  muscles  of  the  man  and  de- 
veloping others  abnormally,  it  would  sym- 
metrize him,  and  make  him  strong  all  over; 
aud  that  be  need  never  fear  permanent  iu- 
jury,  because  be  had  done  nothing  to  in- 
vite it. 


CMtat’s  Cast!  Cjjnir. 


THE  abstract  question  of  the  nature  of  litera- 
ry property  has  become  almost  one  of  mere 
speculation.  Dr.  Johnson  was  hardly  too  positive 
when  he  said  that  although  it  was  a right  of  cre- 
ation, aud  should  from  its  nature  be  perpetual, 
yet  that  “ the  consent  of  nations”  is  against  it. 
The  question  of  literary  property  and  its  proper 
safeguards  is  one  which  often  recurs  in  this  coun- 
try, because  of  the  character  of  our  copyright 
laws  and  of  our  community  of  language  with 
England.  The  subject  has  been  often  discussed 
exhaustively  in  Parliamentary  and  Congressional 
debates,  in  the  courts  of  law,  in  reports  of  many 
kinds,  and  in  reviews  and  magazines,  and  it  has 
been  revived  recently  by  three  events — the  inves- 
tigation and  report  of  the  Royal  Copyright  Com- 
mission in  England,  the  disregard  of  what  is 
known  as  the  comity  of  the  publishing  trade  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  publication  of  A Treat- 
Vot.  LVin. — No.  343.-59 


tise  on  the  Law  of  Property  in  Intellectual  Produc- 
tions in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States , by 
Eaton  S.  Drone.  In  the  American  Law  Review 
for  October,  1875,  Mr.  Drone  published  an  admi- 
rable inquiry  into  the  origin  and  nature  of  literary 
property,  and  his  large  work,  just  issued  by  Little, 
Brown,  and  Co.,  is  a very  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive treatise  upon  the  subject.  It  deals  with 
every  moral  and  legal  aspect  of  the  question,  but, 
although  a lawyer’s  book  for  lawyers,  its  historical* 
interest  is  very  great  for  the  general  reader  who 
is  interested  in  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  Drone  holds,  with  Lord  Mansfield  and  with 
the  great  weight  of  authority,  that  property  in  in- 
tellectual productions  is  as  absolute  as  in  any 
other  form,  and  that  the  abstract  argument  for 
its  perpetuity  is  as  conclusive  as  for  that  of  any 
other  property.  Copyright  is  the  right  of  prop- 
erty in  evei7  copy,  however  produced,  and  the 
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8&le  of  the  copy  is  merely  the  sale  of  a right  to 
enjoy  the  property  in  a specified  manner,  and  is 
no  more  a transfer  of  a right  to  reproduce  copies 
than  the  sale  of  a theatre  ticket  is  the  transfer  of 
a right  of  reproducing  the  play.  Mr.  Drone  crit- 
icises acutely  the  opinion  of  Justice  Yates  con- 
troverting that  of  Lord  Mansfield  ; but  the  Yates 
opinion  was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
is  really  the  basis  of  the  theory  practically  under- 
lying English  and  American  law  and  practice — 
that  copyright  is  not  a right  at  common  law,  but 
is  derived  from  the  statute.  This  view  is  now  so 
strongly  intrenched  in  interest  and  tradition  that 
if  the  friends  of  international  copyright  should 
postpone  their  efforts  until  absolute  and  perpet- 
ual property  in  copyright  were  acknowledged,  it 
is  impossible  to  foresee  when  any  forward  step 
could  be  taken. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  recent  British  Copy- 
right Commission,  Professor  Huxley,  after  stating 
emphatically  the  opinion  that  as  a matter  of  right 
copyright  should  be  perpetual,  said  that  as  a mat- 
ter of  expediency  he  did  not  think  it  w'orth  while 
at  present  to  ask  for  it.  This  we  presume  to  be 
the  view  of  those  who  desire  that  in  some  form 
there  shall  be  an  international  recognition  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States  of  the  prop- 
erty right  of  the  author  during  the  legal  term  of 
copyright.  This  was  the  ground  taken  forty  years 
ago  by  the  select  committee  of  the  Senate  of  which 
Webster  and  Clay  were  members,  and  it  was  al- 
ways maintained  by  Mr.  Bryant.  The  Senate  re- 
port of  1837  held  that  as  the  English  merchant 
did  not  lose  the  right  of  property  in  his  bale  of 
merchandise  when  it  reached  our  shores,  there  was 
no  good  reason  that  the  English  author  should 
lose  the  limited  right  of  property  in  his  book. 
Nothing  w as  done,  how  ever,  and  the  report  of  Mr. 
Morrill,  of  Maine,  in  1873,  closed  the  debate  until 
its  recent  renewal.  Mr.  Morrill  held  that  there 
was  no  equitable  or  constitutional  reason  for  an 
international  understanding,  and  that  as  cheap 
literature  was  essential  to  the  American  people, 
whatever  tended  to  make  it  dearer,  which,  he  as- 
sumed, w'ould  bo  the  effect  of  an  international 
copyright,  wras  opposed  to  the  general  interest  of 
the  country. 

Without  pausing  to  consider  this  argument,  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  since  Mr.  Morrill's  report 
was  written  the  question  has  changed  many  of 
its  practical  aspects,  and  much  of  the  former  in- 
difference or  opposition  to  an  international  un- 
derstanding has  disappeared.  The  British  Com- 
mission recommend  that  no  change  shall  be 
made,  by  way  of  reprisals,  in  the  English  law 
which  allows  copyright  to  foreigners  who  first 
publish  in  England,  and  they  look  with  favor 
upon  the  scheme  of  a mixed  commission  from 
both  countries  to  consider  the  wdiole  question. 
There  is  a similar  feeling  in  this  country  among 
those  who  are  more  immediately  interested  in  the 
question,  and  there  is  probably  a practical  agree- 
ment of  opinion  that  a common  understanding 
could  be  reached  in  some  arrangement  which 
would  secure  to  each  country  the  right  of  manu- 
facture. The  cardinal  defect  in  previous  propo- 
sitions is  that  they  have  regarded  the  interest  of 
English  publishers  and  not  of  English  authors — 
a point  which  is  very  trenchantly  put  by  Mr.  W. 
H.  Appleton,  of  the  house  of  D.  Appleton  and 
Co.,  in  a letter  to  the  London  Tims*  in  1871. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  American  publishers  have  no 


disposition  to  prey  upon  English  authors,  as  the 
very  large  sums  voluntarily  paid  by  them  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  republication,  which  the  law 
does  not  protect,  clearly  show  s. 

It  is  undoubtedly  for  the  interest  both  of  the  au- 
thors and  the  publishers  in  each  country  that  the 
right  should  be  protected  by  an  equitable  law', 
aud  such  a law  should  take  the  form  of  a treaty, 
because  whatever  subsequent  legislation  might  be 
needed  for  its  proper  adjustment,  the  subject  is 
one  that  in  the  beginning  can  be  more  carefully 
arranged  in  that  maimer  than  by  a miscellane- 
ous legislature.  The  nappy  result  of  the  Treaty 
of  Washington  suggests  that  for  an  interna- 
tional understanding  upon  so  important  a ques- 
tion as  that  of  copyright,  the  preferable  method 
would  be  the  consultation  of  a select  body  of 
those  who  are  especially  conversant  with  the  va- 
rious aspects  of  the  subject,  and  mutual  conces- 
sions would  be  indispensable  if  harmony  were 
expected.  The  elements  of  the  situation  are : the 
settled  tradition  and  legislation  of  both  countries 
by  which  copyright  is  limited ; the  greater  literary 
supply  in  England ; the  greater  literary  demand 
in  the  United  States;  the  free  republication  in 
both  countries  for  a century,  limited  only  by  the 
British  grant  of  copyright  to  the  first  publication 
in  England.  These  are  the  elements  of  the  actu- 
al situation.  There  are  three  classes  interested — 
the  public  in  each  country,  the  publishers,  and  the 
authors.  The  position  of  these  various  interests 
would  probably  be  this:  The  authors  of  both 
countries  would  assert  the  rightful  perpetuity  of 
literary  property  as  of  all  other  property,  and 
their  consequent  right  to  dispose  of  it  upon  such 
terms  as  they  choose.  The  English  publisher 
would  insist  that  his  bargain  with  the  author 
ought  to  cover  the  sale  in  both  countries.  The 
American  publisher  would  argue  that  the  im- 
mense capital  already  invested  in  the  publishing 
business  in  this  country,  the  inflexible  American 
demand  for  cheap  reading,  and  his  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  tastes,  habits,  and  w ishes  of  his 
countrymen,  should  secure  to  him  the  reproduc- 
tion of  English  books  here,  as  he  would  concede 
that  of  American  books  in  England  to  the  Eng- 
lish publisher.  The  public  in  both  countries 
would  demand  only  cheap  reading,  and  would 
therefore  require  that  no  arrangement  should 
make  books  dearer.  Meanwhile,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, the  law  and  unbroken  tradition  rec- 
ognize the  existing  situation. 

Under  these  circumstances,  some  reasonable 
agreement  must  be  sought,  which  would  be  a com- 
promise. The  practical  question  for  us  would 
then  be  whether  a fair  international  copyright,  or 
the  extension  upon  certain  conditions  to  the  Eng- 
lish author  of  the  limited  copyright  granted  by 
the  American  la^v  to  the  American  author,  would 
necessarily  or  probably  make  books  dearer  in  the 
United  States.  Obviously  not,  because  a moder- 
ate price  secures  a larger  sale,  and  because,  in 
fact,  for  many  years  and  until  quite  recently,  the 
comity  of  the  great  publishing  houses  has  had 
practically  the  effect  of  a copyright,  so  that  prices 
would  not  rise  by  making  that  comity  law.  If  it 
should  be  urged  that  the  disregard  of  that  com- 
ity to  which  we  have  alluded  proves  that  lower 
prices  are  practicable,  the  reply  is  that  such  re- 
publication is  in  large  part  a system  of  black- 
mail, and  could  not  be  long  profitably  sustained. 
Such  republication  is  absolutely  incompatible  with 
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any  recognition  of  the  author’s  right  in  his  own 
work  even  for  the  limited  term  allowed  him  by 
the  law  of  his  own  country.  It  is  a denial  of  that 
justice  which  is  instinctively  felt  to  be  due  to  the 
author,  and  it  is  destructive  not  only  of  literary 
activity,  but  of  the  publishing  industry  and  inter- 
est. It  is  clear,  in  the  situation  which  has  now 
arisen,  that  something  must  be  done  if  we  propose 
to  recognize  in  this  country  the  limited  right  of 
property  which  44  the  consent  of  nations”  awards 
to  the  author,  and  with  due  regard  to  all  other 
rights  and  interests. 

The  Easy  Chair  has  sometimes  spoken  of  that 
amiable  illusion  of  good  men,  when  their  hair  is 
thinning,  that  the  cherries  of  their  youth  were 
much  larger  than  the  degenerate  cherries  of  to- 
day, the  snow  in  the  winters  of  their  childhood 
very  much  deeper,  and  the  great  men  of  those 
days  very  much  greater.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear 
such  reminiscences,  and  to  detect  the  generous 
pity  with  which  those  who  arc  satisfied  with  the 
cherries  of  to-day  are  regarded  by  the  poet  of 
yesterday’s.  He  is  a poet,  because  his  view'  is  a 
work  of  imagination.  It  is  the  strain  of  Lamb’s 
Captain  Jackson  invincibly  assuming — perhaps 
believing — that  his  geese  are  swans,  and  that  the 
cheese  is  always  sweetest  nearest  the  rind.  When 
Goldsmith’s  veteran  shouldered  his  crutch  and 
showed  how  fields  were  won,  the  old  gossip  uncon- 
sciously made  himself  a hero,  no  doubt,  although 
he  may  have  been  sadly  scared  in  the  actual  en- 
counter. In  his  animated  narrative  he  wras  prob- 
ably the  real  hope  of  the  array  on  the  sanguinary 
day  he  describes.  For  such  is  the  magnifying 
quality  of  distance  in  our  own  experience  that 
although  Sir  Joseph  Porter,  K.C.B.,  had  he  been 
at  Trafalgar,  would  have  sought 41  the  safe  seclu- 
sion that  the  cabin  grants,”  yet  he  would  have 
made  it  subsequently  appear  to  his  sisters  and 
his  cousins  and  his  aunts  that  Nelson  wras  of  less 
account  than  he.  Shakespeare  long  ago  laughed 
at 44  traveller’s  tales.”  The  secret  is  that  in  rem- 
iniscence we  often  see  things  as  we  would  have 
wished  them  to  be,  and  there  is  no  contradiction 
to  be  offered  by  home-keeping  youth  to  distant 
travellers  and  old  men.  If  the  man  who  was  a 
youth  about  town  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and 
of  whom  the  Easy  Chair  has  sometimes  spoken, 
says  that  there  was  never  so  fine  an  Amina  as 
Malibran,  what  is  the  luckless  junior  who  docs 
not  remember  Malibran  to  do  ? He  can  not  dis- 
prove it.  Judgment  goes  against  him  by  default. 

In  the  mean  time  those  who  do  not  remember 
Malibran,  but  who  do  remember  Mrs.  Wood,  in 
the  Sonnambida,  may  agree  that  there  was  never 
a more  complete  and  satisfactory  representation 
of  that  opera  in  this  country  than  that  of  Madame 
Gerster  and  Signors  Campanini  and  Foli,  w ith  the 
chorus  and  orchestra  at  the  Academy  of  Music 
during  the  early  spring.  Perhaps,  indeed,  to  en- 
joy the  Sonnambttla  is  to  betray  that  your  hair  is 
thinning,  that  the  cherries  of  the  past  arc  begin- 
ning to  enlarge,  and  that  you  have  come  down 
from  a former  generation  which  delighted  in  ten- 
der and  graceful  and  rippling  melodies,  and  rel- 
ished a pastoral  love  story  told  in  music.  There 
is  an  exquisite  compassion  in  the  tone  of  forbear- 
ance with  which  the  true  Wagnerian  acknowl- 
edges your  expression  of  pleasure  in  a symmet- 
rical performance  of  the  Sonnambula : 44  Yes, 
very  pretty.”  Even  the  gentlemen  who  direct 


our  musical  taste  in  the  newspapers  remark  that 
the  instrumentation  is  very  thin,  and  the  opera  a 
dish  of  cloying  sweets.  That  is  certainly  not  an 
objection  to  be  urged  against  the  Wagnerian 
opera.  But  because  we  like  the  44  Paradise  Lost,” 
must  we  belabor  “L’AlIegro”  and  44 II  Pensero- 
so  ?”  The  Sonnambula  is  by  no  means  the  Afe*- 
siak,  or  the  Fifth  Symphony , or  Lohengrin , or  Fi- 
delio.  No,  it  is  the  Sonnambula  ; and  its  contin- 
uing charm  is  its  justification.  Even  if  its  pensive 
music  were  merely  played  by  the  orchestra,  or 
sung  by  such  passive  lovers  as  Brignoli,  it  would 
yet  delight ; but  when  it  is  sung  by  artists  who 
are  admirable  actors,  and  who  give  it  perfect  vi- 
tality, it  is  a fountain  of  pleasure. 

The  kind  of  hold  that  it  tAkes  of  romantic  na- 
tures is  seen  in  Thackeray’s  frequent  allusions  to 
its  songs.  It  was  a popular  opera  in  his  youth. 
He  had  seen  great  singers  in  it,  and  the  finest  of 
all  Aminas  he  had  seen  in  Jenny  Lind  during 
some  of  those  spring  days  in  London  which  come 
when  the  season  is  at  its  height,  and  the  Chiswick 
flower  feast  is  in  its  glory ; those  days  the  thought 
of  which  makes  Browming’s  wanderer  exclaim, 

44 Oh  1 to  be  in  England,  now  that  April's  there!” 

— a yearning  of  which  Thackeray  was  distinctly 
conscious,  and  which  gave  him  sometimes  a pang 
of  homesickness  even  in  New  York.  The  tone 
of  Count  Rodolpho’s  44  vi  rawtso ” is  that  of  much 
of  Thackeray’s  pensive  retrospection.  His  fond 
heart  brooded  over  the  44  cart  luoghi ,”  and  he  al- 
ways recalled  with  tender  regret 44  la  prima  gio- 
vcntil .”  No  one  who  is  familiar  with  hi9  tone 
can  help  thinking  of  Thackeray  as  he  listens  to 
the  Sonnambula;  and  those  who,  like  him,  saw 
Jenny  Lind  as  Amina — among  which  happy  com- 
pany is  the  Easy  Chair — can  never  hear  the  opera 
without  hearing  and  seeing  that  matchless  maid, 
whom  other  singers  in  this  part  may  more  or  less 
distantly  resemble,  but  no  more.  Yet  wdion  the 
Easy  Chair  wras  once  talking  of  her  with  an  old 
opera  habitus,  he  responded,  politely,  44  Yes,  un- 
doubtedly, but  you  should  have  seen  Malibran.” 
Fortunately  they  are  rapidly  disappearing,  those 
Malibran  people,  and  the  Easy  Chairs  will  soon 
have  it  all  their  own  w*ay  as  they  admonish  the 
modern  enthusiasm  for  this  and  that  pretty  singer 
with  a polite, 44  Yes,  undoubtedly,  but  you  should 
have  seen  Jenny  Lind.” 

Yet  since  Jenny  Lind  there  has  hardly  been  so 
satisfactory  an  Amina  as  Gerster.  Sontag,  Bosio, 
Castellan,  wrere  charming,  but  they  were  not  so 
truly  the  Swiss  maiden,  and  none  of  them  had  a 
purer  voice  nor  sang  with  more  exquisite  skill 
than  this  latest  comer.  It  is  a thankless  task  to 
describe  singing,  but  Gerster  44  took  the  town”  in 
New  York  as  she  did  in  Berlin,  unheralded,  but 
triumphantly.  She  is  not  especially  pretty  nor 
graceful,  but  there  is  that  Northern  simplicity 
and  sincerity  in  her  air  and  manner  which  were 
supreme  in  Jenny  Lind.  It  is  a quality  so  posi- 
tive that  a devotee  of  the  Italian  opera  decried 
Nilsson  as  44  too  Northern.”  It  w*as  interesting 
to  see  how  Gerster  gradually  kindled  an  audience 
which  was  very  cool  when  the  curtain  rose.  It 
wras  a Saturday  matinee,  and  the  crowd  w'as  im- 
mense, but  it  w as,  as  usual,  largely  composed  of 
ladies.  The  peepers  from  behind  the  curtain  who 
recalled  the  full  dress  of  the  evening’s  audience 
at 44  Her  Majesty’s”  smiled,  probably,  at  the  gen- 
tle and  innocent  barbarians  of  the  West  who 
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came  in  unattended,  bringing  under  their  arms 
little  packages  and  bundles,  undeniable  signs  of 
“ shopping.”  Matinee  audiences  can  not  applaud 
very  loudly,  because  the  ladies  so  largely  predom- 
inate, and  the  performance  is  sometimes  thought 
to  lack  fire,  because  actors  and  singers  thrive  upon 
applause.  But  Campanini  as  Elvino  was  so  thor- 
oughly alive  and  sang  so  well,  and  Foli,  whom 
somebody  ingeniously  whispered  to  be  a tall 
young  blacksmith  from  Hartford,  was  so  gentle- 
manly and  admirably  warbling  a Count,  and  Ger- 
fiter  so  true  an  Amina,  with  a throat  full  of  night- 
ingales, and  the  orchestra  was  so  well  drilled  and 
effective,  and  the  chorus  so  smooth  and  harmo- 
nious, that  the  audience  was  soon  full  of  interest 
and  enthusiasm,  and  the  curtain  fell  upon  a per- 
formance almost  without  a flaw.  There  were 
certain  Wagnerians,  also,  who  forgot  themselves 
so  far  as  heartily  to  applaud  Bellini’s  Sonnambu- 
la , and  even  to  hum  w ith  apparent  relish  and  ap- 
probation some  of  its  sweet  and  ear-haunting,  but 
of  course  frivolous,  melodies.  There  were  others, 
perhaps,  to  whom  the  same  tender  melodies  re- 
called the  “dear  dead  women”  who  danced  to 
toccatas  of  Galuppi. 

It  is  plain  from  the  experience  of  the  winter 
that  if  the  Mapleson  Opera  Company,  as  it  now 
is,  should  remain  in  New  York,  the  Italian  opera, 
or  the  grand  opera,  would  become  permanent  and 
profitable. 


H.  M.  8.  Pinafore — the  well-bred  crew  and 
complimentary  commander  of  which  we  men- 
tioned last  month — has  been  making  a most 
prosperous  voyage  all  over  the  land ; and  with 
the  acuteness  which  distinguishes  the  English 
press  in  commenting  upon  this  country,  it  an- 
nounces that  the  Pinafore  “does  not  take”  in 
America.  For  further  particulars  of  its  failure 
we  should  refer  to  the  office  of  the  Standard 
Theatre,  in  New  York,  where  by  day  and  by  night, 
and  twice  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  the 
prosperous  play  has  continued  “not  to  take,” 
amid  the  innocent  amusement  and  laughter  of 
young  and  old,  citizens  and  strangers.  At  other 
theatres  simultaneously  it  has  been  played,  also ; 
and  he  who  has  seen  it  once  goes  again;  and 
upon  the  third  or  fourth  hearing  the  harmless 
pleasantry,  the  genuinely  humorous  burlesque, 
and  the  really  fresh  and  charming  music  delight 
him  still  more.  Those  who  wTonder  that  any  body 
should  care  to  hear  the  melodious  nonsense  more 
than  once,  forget  that  sweet  music  and  capital 
acting  are  as  much  better  upon  a third  or  thir- 
tieth hearing  and  seeing  as  an  attractive  picture 
or  poem.  When  a poem  pleases,  w e do  not  think 
it  strange  that  w'c  recur  to  it.  When  a picture 
charms  the  eye  and  heart,  it  is  gladly  seen  again 
and  again.  To  see  Sir  Joseph  Porter,  and  to  hear 
Ralph  Rackstraw  and  little  Buttercup,  and  Jo- 
sephine and  her  father  and  Dick  Deadeye,  and  the 
admirable  chorus  at  the  Standard,  is  to  w ish  to  see 
and  hear  them  all  again,  and  to  study  deeply  in 
that  gentle  school  of  refined  nautical  manners. 

Indeed,  so  simple  and  innocent  is  this  recrea- 
tion, after  the  op6ra  bouffe  and  the  Black  Crook 
and  kindred  performances,  that  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  it  has  had  the  benefit  of  clergy  in  a cler- 
ical suggestion  that  it  was  a harmless  enter- 
tainment. This  would  certainly  be  the  general 
verdict ; but  it  has  been  peremptorily  challenged 
by  other  clerical  authority,  which  lays  a ban  even 


upon  the  polite  ship  Pinafore  as  a kind  of  pirat- 
ical craft.  Of  course  the  reason  is  that  it  is  a 
theatrical  performance,  and  that  the  theatre  must 
be  eschewed.  There  w'as  a time  “ within  the 
memory  of  men  living”  when  there  was  reason 
in  such  exhortation;  but  is  it  so  timely  now? 
When  the  theatre  was  made  a direct  pander  to 
various  vices,  it  was  properly  condemned  by  the 
moralist  who  held  that  the  abuse  was  greater 
than  the  use.  And  if  now  the  necessary  tend- 
ency of  the  stage  were  to  produce  Black  Crooks 
and  Grande  Duchesses,  and  to  offer  an  entertain- 
ment to  which  fathers  would  not  take  their  daugh- 
ters nor  brothers  their  sisters — if  this  were  the 
rule,  it  might  be  truly  said  that  the  theatre  were 
generally  better  avoided. 

But  the  sincere  clerical  censor  should  remem- 
ber that  while  the  traditions  of  clerical  criticism 
of  the  theatre  have  not  changed,  the  traditions 
of  the  theatre  have  changed.  Surely  no  parent, 
not  even  a clergyman,  if  he  approved  of  any  pub- 
lic amusement  whatever,  could  feel  that  he  did 
wrong  in  taking  his  musical  daughter  to  a Ger- 
ster  or  other  matinee  at  the  Academy  of  Music. 
All  the  devices  and  temptations  to  whose  pres- 
ence in  the  theatre  objection  was  justly  taken 
have  now  disappeared.  The  Academy  is  but  a 
stately  and  beautiful  hall  in  which  upon  such 
occasions  delightful  music  is  delightfully  sung. 
A nd  this,  which  is  true  of  the  Academy,  is  rela- 
tively true  of  the  smaller  theatres.  There  are 
no  temptations  offered  to  the  unwary.  And  if 
any  amusement,  or  concert,  or  tableau,  or  read- 
ings, or  recitations,  be  permissible,  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  why  a perfectly  clean,  fresh,  good-natured 
burlesque,  full  of  humorous  satire,  and  sung  to 
bright  and  “ taking”  music,  should  be  condemned 
because  it  is  sung  in  a building  convenient  for  the 
purpose,  called  a theatre.  The  clergyman  who  is 
properly  anxious  to  preserve  the  community  from 
all  contaminating  influence  may  wisely  ask  wheth- 
er,  under  the  changed  circumstances  of  to-day,  the 
arguments  of  yesterday  are  wholly  applicable. 

He  may  say,  indeed — and  his  remark  is  worthy 
of  attention — that  even  if  a particular  play,  like 
the  Pinafore , be  harmless,  yet  the  general  tend- 
ency of  the  stage  is  not  harmless,  and  to  encour- 
age actors,  therefore,  is  to  sustain  a demoralizing 
stage.  But  every  well-informed  observer  will 
agree  that  this  criticism  of  the  present  tendency 
of  the  stage  is  mistaken,  and  that  the  purification 
of  tone  in  the  modern  drama  is  one  of  its  most 
striking  characteristics.  Moreover,  it  would  be 
hard  to  prove  in  the  face  of  such  a fact  that  the 
abuses  which  are  properly  censured  are  inevita- 
ble. But  our  good  critic  must  answer  another 
question.  How'  can  he  justify  concerts,  even  sa- 
cred concerts,  in  which  the  singers  of  the  theatre 
take  part  ? He  may  say  that  he  encourages  the 
singers  when  they  do  well,  and  not  when  they  do 
ill.  But  singing  in  a conceit  the  innocent  songs 
of  Pinafore  is  not  different  from  singing  them  in 
the  burlesque  itself,  and  if  the  siugers  may  be 
encouraged  when  they  are  not  doing  ill,  it  is  con- 
ceded that  they  may  be  countenanced  in  the  bur- 
lesque. Indeed,  one  of  the  pleasant  facts  of  the 
great  success  of  the  Pinafore  is  the  evidence  fur- 
nished by  it  that  such  success  does  not  depend 
upon  any  thing  doubtful  or  repulsive.  The  public 
does  not  desire  a questionable  pleasure  in  theat- 
rical entertainments,  and  it  is  obviously  a good 
plan  for  those  who  wish  to  show  this,  and  to  pro- 
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vide  innocent  enjoyment,  to  favor  the  represen- 
tation of  just  such  plays  as  the  Pinafore . 

In  any  case  there  should  be  a wise  discrimina- 
tion. We  sympathize  heartily  with  the  severest 
censure  of  every  abuse  of  the  natural  desire  of 
recreation,  and  every  parent  and  good  citizen  will 
look  upon  a gross  ballet  or  an  equivocal  drama 
precisely  as  upon  a book  which  he  would  not  ad- 
mit into  his  house,  or  wish  his  children  to  see. 
But  he  would  not  therefore  denounce  the  art  of 
printing,  nor  regard  the  printer  as  a social  pest. 
Let  us  apply  the  same  good  sense  to  our  judg- 
ment of  all  public  entertainments,  requiring  only 
that  they  shall  be  pleasant  and  clean.  The  most 
rigid  moralist,  as  he  glanced  about  the  bright  and 
amused  audience  in  the  little  Standard  Theatre, 
all  intent  upon  a simple  pleasure,  could  no  more 
condemn  it — if  his  scheme  of  life  admitted  any 
amusement  whatever — than  he  could  condemn 
children  at  play.  The  tuneful  burlesque  is  a 
fairy  book  for  the  older  folks  quite  as  innocent 
and  gay  as  that  which  tells  the  story  of  Ali  Baba, 
or  the  Fair  One  with  Golden  Locks. 


Is  a recent  discourse  upon  the  press,  Mr.  Froth- 
ingham  is  reported  to  have  said  that  its  influence, 
although  necessarily  great,  is  curtailed  by  the 
consciousness  that  a newspaper  is  a business  en- 
terprise, and  that  the  natural  object  of  the  pro- 
prietors is  to  make  it  profitable.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  must  trim  to  catch  the  breath  of  pop- 
ular favor,  and,  like  certain  politicians,  always 
look  eagerly  to  see  how  the  wind  is  going  to 
blow.  This,  however,  is  only  partly  true.  In 
making  the  long  India  voyage  a shrewd  captain 
counts  upon  certain  permanent  winds,  and  there 
may  be  the  same  calculation  in  the  conduct  of  a 
newspaper.  Many  of  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant journals  are  established  as  the  advocates 
of  a general  policy  upon  certain  principles  which 
do  not  change.  In  the  advocacy  of  those  princi- 
ples there  are  entire  independence  and  honesty, 
and  their  advocacy  is  the  condition  of  support. 
Advertisers  who  hold  the  principles  naturally  re- 
sort to  the  paper,  and  the  increase  of  advertise- 
ments increases  its  circulation  and  promotes  its 
prosperity.  If  the  proprietor  or  the  editor  changes 
his  views,  indeed,  he  is  in  a difficult  position,  be- 
cause he  can  not  expect  his  supporters  to  change 
with  him,  and  44  a chauge  of  base”  in  a paper  is 
generally  followed  by  a general 44  Stop  my  paper” 
from  ancient  friends. 

This,  however,  is  a situation  not  peculiar  to 
the  press,  which  shares  it  with  the  pulpit.  A 
clergyman  settled  in  any  church  changes  his  views 
at  the  risk  of  losing  his  pulpit,  and,  in  sad  truth, 
his  living.  His  independence  is  quite  as  much 
exposed  as  that  of  the  editor.  Indeed,  it  is  more 
sorely  tried.  A newspaper,  despite  its  heresies, 
may  be  so  essential  a vehicle  for  the  news  or  for 
advertisements  that  the  buyer  will  take  it  and 
omit  its  editorial  articles.  But  a preacher’s  ser- 
mons are  his  dependence  for  settlement  and  sup- 
port. If  his  opinions  are  thought  to  be  heretical, 
no  skill  of  rhetoric,  no  charm  of  eloquence,  no 
kindly  personal  character,  will  long  avail.  He 
will  be  confronted  with  the  dilemma  of  conceal- 
ing his  opinions,  or  of  seeing  his  family  supplies 
stopped.  If  the  pulpit  and  the  press  are  the  two 
chief  direct  moral  and  intellectual  agencies  in 
modern  civilization,  they  are  at  least  equally  ex- 
posed to  loss  of  independence  by  their  essential 


conditions.  The  prizes  of  life  are  generally  for 
conformity,  not  for  dissent ; and  the  clergyman 
is  quite  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  his  congregation 
as  the  editor  or  proprietor  at  the  mercy  of  his 
subscribers. 

There  arc,  indeed,  two  kinds  of  modern  jour- 
nals. The  newspaper  not  only  furnishes  the 
news,  but  comments  upon  it.  The  editorial  col- 
umn is  a kind  of  lay  pulpit,  from  which  political 
and  literary  and  social  and  scientific  discourses 
are  preached.  It  has  consequently  become  a 
public  Mentor.  But  all  Mentors  are  of  two  kinds. 
Those  that  personally  attend  young  gentlemen  on 
the  grand  tour  either  seek  to  show  them  what  is 
most  interesting,  and  to  use  every  opportunity  to 
the  utmost  advantage,  or  they  are  mere  panders 
to  the  whims  and  passions  of  their  pupils.  It  is 
so  with  journals.  There  is  one  class  which  aims 
to  control  public  opinion,  and  another  which  is 
satisfied  to  reflect  it.  Yet  neither  properly  sac- 
rifices independence.  The  latter  does  not  pretend 
to  independence.  It  studies  the  weather-cock  and 
guesses  liow  the  wind  is  going  to  blow,  and  speaks 
accordingly.  The  former  speaks  its  convictions, 
but  its  convictions  arc  the  bond  of  sympathy  be- 
tween its  readers  and  itself.  Its  sincerity  is  the 
secret  of  its  success.  Mr.  Greeley  in  founding 
and  conducting  a great  paper  to  prosperity  sacri- 
ficed no  conviction,  and  retained  his  independ- 
ence. He  >vas,  in  fact,  his  paper,  and  no  paper 
was  more  a teacher  and  a leader.  The  principle 
of  the  London  Time*y  on  the  other  hand,  is  un- 
derstood to  be  mere  reflection  of  the  current  of 
opinion  for  the  moment.  Whoever  is  king,  the 
Time*  will  bo  Vicar  of  Bray.  In  both  these  in- 
stances the  conductors  of  the  papers  honestly  do 
what  they  propose  to  do,  and  as  an  editor  is  in  no 
more  danger  of  compromising  his  independence 
than  a clergyman,  he  is  no  more  in  that  danger 
than  any  other  member  of  a sect  or  a party. 
Doubtless,  with  all  men,  he  is  tempted  to  swim 
with  the  current.  The  men  who  are  not  swayed 
by  interest,  by  prejudice,  by  tradition,  by  sophis- 
try, by  the  love  of  ease  and  the  comfort  of  con- 
formity, are  very  few.  But  the  conduct  of  a 
newspaper  offers  no  especial  trial  to  independ- 
ence, unless  a man  begins  by  selling  himself  to 
teach  and  advocate  and  enforce  what  he  does  not 
believe.  There  are  such  soldiers  of  fortune,  the 
Viscontis,  the  Sforzas,  the  Malatestas,  of  the 
press.  They  have  no  other  conviction  than  that 
of  the  necessity  of  making  a living,  and  of  buy- 
ing the  success  that  is  counted  in  money. 

A month  or  two  ago  the  Easy  Chair  was  laugh- 
ing at  some  performance  of  Jenkins,  and  it  was 
gravely  taken  to  task  for  ridiculing  an  honest 
man  earning  a living  in  an  honest  but  small  way ; 
and  the  censor  said  that  it  was  a peculiarly  un- 
gracious comment  from  a fellow-craftsman.  This 
is  a droll  censure,  because  there  are  some  things 
that  no  man  ought  to  do  for  any  wages.  If  14  so- 
ciety” can  not  be  “reported”  without  pander- 
ing to  an  impertinent  curiosity,  no  honorable  per- 
son will  report 44  society”  and  its  doings.  That  a 
man  is  poor  and  will  be  paid  for  it  is  no  more 
an  excuse  for  doing  it  than  it  would  be  for  un- 
dertaking any  other  impertinence.  If  he  thinks 
fit  to  reply  that  poor  reporters  can  not  afford  to 
be  squeamish,  he  must  remember  that  when  Claude 
Duval  and  Dick  Turpin  and  Captain  Machcath 
took  to  the  road  they  would  have  told  any  mor- 
alist who  complained,  that  poor  men  could  not 
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suffer  their  families  to  starve.  In  their  case  it 
was  a crime,  in  the  other  it  is  only  an  indecency. 
But  honorable  persons,  whether  they  arc  rich  or 
poor,  recoil  from  both.  What  it  is  perfectly  fair 
to  do  may  yet  be  meanly  done,  while  there  are 
some  things  essentially  mean  which  ought  not  to 
be  done  at  all.  If  any  body  consents  to  do  them 
and  is  ridiculed  or  denounced  for  his  pains,  does 
the  censor  really  think  that  it  is  enough  for  him 
to  plead  that  he  is  a poor  man  doing  a mean 
thing  for  a living  ? It  is  the  conscience  and  the 
will  that  scorn  such  an  act  aud  such  a plea  which 
preserve  the  moral  health  of  society. 

Indeed,  a great  paper  sustained  by  large  capi- 
tal and  commercial  sagacity  offers  a career  of  pe- 
culiar independence.  The  community  is  so  wide 
and  of  so  diversified  interests  that  such  a paper 
is  sure  to  touch  it  at  a thousand  points,  and 
while  its  general  principles  sincerely  maintained 
do  not  change,  its  occasional  variations  do  not  re- 
lax its  hold  upon  the  whole  public.  The  most 
truly  independent  journals  in  this  country  are 
among  the  most  prosperous,  and  nothing  en- 
hances the  actual  value  and  influence  of  a paper 
more  certainly  than  the  knowledge  that  it  can 
not  be  bought,  that  it  is  nobody’s  instrument, 
that  it  wears  no  mask — in  a word,  that  while  it 
is  a fresh,  interesting,  copious,  and  attractive 
newspaper,  it  is  also  sincere  and  independent. 

The  magician  who  should  offer  to  show  us  vig- 
ilant and  well-informed  Yankees  a truly  great 
public  man  of  this  century  who  had  a profound 
and  far-reaching  influence  upon  some  of  its  most 
momentous  events,  a very  much  greater  states- 
man than  Talleyrand,  or  Metternich,  or  Nesselrode, 
yet  of  whom  few  know  more  than  the  name,  would 
be  scanned  with  amused  incredulity.  But  that 
is  precisely  what  Professor  Seeley,  of  the  English 
Cambridge,  has  done  in  writing  a copious  and  ex- 
haustive biography  of  the  Baron  von  Stein.  Stu- 
dents of  German  history  know  something,  but  not 
much,  about  him,  unless  they  have  explored  orig- 
inal documents.  His  life  is  the  history  of  Ger- 
many and  Prussia  in  the  Napoleonic  age,  and 
Professor  Seeley  properly  gives  his  work  that  sec- 
ondary title.  It  is  a subject  so  full  of  interest, 
so  rich  in  all  the  accessories  that  a historian  re- 
quires for  a captivating  historical  picture,  that  it 
is  amazing  what  hard  reading  the  book  is. 

But  there  is  no  other  single  work  in  which  can 
be  found  the  indispensable  information  respect- 
ing the  time  and  events  treated  in  this  copious 
historical  biography.  The  usual  source  of  such 
information  is  the  thirteen  volumes  of  the  Ale - 
moires  d'un  Homme  <T£tat,  from  the  ninth  volume 
of  which,  according  to  Professor  Seeley,  most  of 
the  English  knowledge  of  Stein  has  been  gather- 
ed. But  this  work  is  now  known  to  be  a compi- 
lation by  various  hands,  aud  its  account  of  Stein 
is  grossly  inaccurate.  Professor  Seeley’s  book 
is,  therefore,  unique.  His  labor  has  been  im- 
mense, his  fidelity  absolute,  and  the  result  in  the 
mass  and  detail  of  authentic  fact,  with  admirable 
surveys  of  the  Napoleonic  policy  and  of  the  po- 
litical situation,  is  one  for  which  every  reader  in- 
terested in  the  subject  will  be  grateful.  But  it 
is  undeniable  that  from  the  vast  accumulation  of 
valuable  material  he  has  not  made  an  interesting, 
although  an  indispensable  book.  Yet  the  reader 
will  readily  forgive  an  author  who  has  done  so 
much  for  him,  and  who  has  rescued  from  a kind 


of  oblivion  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  cen- 
tury— the  man  of  whom  it  was  said,  in  speak- 
ing of  Goethe,  that  he  was 44  the  other  great  Ger- 
man.” 

Baron  Stein  was  the  inspirer  and  organizer  of 
the  victorious  and  patriotic  opposition  of  Ger- 
many to  Napoleon.  He  was  the  German  whom 
with  just  instinct  Napoleon  personally  and  by 
special  decree  proscribed.  He  was  the  statesman 
who,  after  the  downfall  of  Frederick  the  Great’s 
Prussia  at  Jena,  courageously  reorganized  the 
kingdom,  projecting  and  executing  radical  re- 
forms, and,  although  not  long  officially  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  w ho  gave  them  a direction  and  an 
impulse  which  have  resulted  in  the  Prussia  around 
which  Bismarck  has  gathered  the  German  Em- 
pire. By  far  the  greatest  of  Prussian  statesmen 
before  Bismarck,  Stein  had  all  of  Bismarck’s  un- 
yielding devotion  to  a great  and  united  Germany. 
His  view  of  the  sole  method  by  which  Europe 
could  be  saved  from  Napoleonism  was  that  which 
was  successfully  put  in  practice,  although  not  in 
the  manner  that  he  would  have  preferred ; and 
when,  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  violent  re- 
action against  liberalism  on  the  Continent  took 
place,  Stein,  although  an  aristocrat  in  a large  and 
generous  sense,  condemned  the  violation  of  its 
constitutional  promises  by  Prussia,  while  he  had 
no  sympathy  with  44  French”  ideas  or  44  metapoli- 
tics” of  any  kind.  There  is  no  one  among  the 
chief  figures  of  that  extraordinary  time  which  is 
more  conspicuous  for  sturdy  simplicity,  for  great 
capacity,  for  44  ultra-masculine”  power,  than  that 
of  Stein.  Professor  Seeley’s  genuine  admiration 
prevents  him  from  idealizing  his  hero,  and  his 
faithful  narration — all  of  which  might  be  made 
more  interesting,  but  none  of  which  could  be 
spared — wins  his  readers  to  the  highest  respect, 
if  not  affection,  for  this  great  German  patriot 

For  Americans  the  book  is  singularly  instruct- 
ive, as  showing  us  the  value  in  statesmanship  of 
thorough  training  and  experience.  Stein  entered 
early  upon  official  life,  and  mastered  its  various 
and  difficult  details,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  mas- 
tered them  in  England.  He  brought  to  each  suc- 
cessive official  function  not  only  natural  ability, 
but  the  knowledge  derived  from  the  application 
of  that  ability  to  technical  administration.  In 
the  time  in  which  he  lived  this  was  of  incalcula- 
ble benefit  to  his  country,  because  his  measures, 
radical  and  sweeping  as  the  greatest  were,  were 
not  the  aspirations  of  a theorist,  but  the  intelli- 
gent plans  of  knowledge  and  experience.  It  may 
be  granted  that  under  any  other  than  a monarch- 
ical system  it  would  have  been  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  enforce  those  measures  with  the  rapidity 
and  resources  that  were  indispensable.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  except  for  the  Bamc  monarchy 
the  urgent  necessity  would  not  have  arisen. 

We  are  happily  not  a monarchy,  and  all  the 
charms  of  the  Canadian  court  will  hardly  se- 
duce us  to  smile  upon  regal  rather  than  repub- 
lican government  But  we  are  nationally  old 
enough  to  see  the  advantages  of  thorough  pub- 
lic training.  If  a man  reads  the  Congressional 
Record  or  the  reports  of  the  State  Legislatures, 
or  observes  official  careers,  he  discovers  that  in- 
telligent debate,  and  the  mastery  of  public  af- 
fairs, and  the  knowledge  to  deal  with  subjects 
as  they  arise,  are  confined  to  a few  men,  and 
those  generally  men  who  have  had  large  public 
experience.  The  others  mangle  the  public  buai- 
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ness  and  abuse  the  public  patience,  and,  by  the 
force  of  numbers,  so  impede  and  perplex  public 
affairs  that  it  is  a very  significant  but  unques- 
tionable fact  that  there  is  a general  sense  of  re- 
lief when  Congress  adjourns  and  goes  home,  and 
a vague  half-apprehension  while  it  is  in  session. 
This  is  due  not  only  to  the  common  tendency  of 
both  parties  to  turn  the  session  and  the  transac- 
tion of  public  business  to  party  advantage,  but 
to  the  ignorance  and  inexperience  of  the  bulk  of 
members  entangled  in  the  inextricable  meshes  of 
complicated  Parliamentary  law. 

We  have  ceased  to  be  a simple  rural  republic, 
and  the  successful  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment now  requires  not  only  patriotic  good-will 
and  honesty  and  ability,  but  training  in  the  con- 
duct of  affairs.  The  cry  of  44  rotation  in  office” 
is  specious,  but  it  is  a demagogue’s  cry.  It  is  a 
pleasing  fiction  that  “ a good  common-school  ed- 
ucation” will  fit  any  American  to  discharge  ade- 
quately the  duties  of  a Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury or  of  the  Interior,  or  to  cope  in  Congressional 
debate  and  the  duties  of  practical  legislation  with 
accomplished  veterans.  As  the  countryman  said 


of  the  salve  for  curing  a broken  leg,  “ It  will  do 
no  such  thing.”  It  is  a plain  dictate  of  common- 
sense,  therefore,  to  encourage  young  men  to  fit 
themselves,  as  their  taste  and  ambition  may  in- 
dicate, for  active  politics,  by  retaining  in  office 
and  promoting  conspicuously  competent  and  able 
public  men.  The  ridiculous  practices  of  select- 
ing a member  of  Congress  from  one  county  for 
one  term  and  from  another  county  for  the  next 
term,  and  in  general  of  44  rotating”  experienced 
and  efficient  men  out  of  office  and  ignorant  and 
untrained  men  into  office,  breed  a waste  and  ex- 
travagance and  demoralization  which  discredit 
the  republican  name. 

One  great  illustration,  like  Stein,  not  only  of 
a singular  genius  for  public  affairs,  but  of  the 
benefit  to  a country  of  the  training  of  that  gen- 
ius, is  invaluable.  He  was,  indeed,  a nobleman, 
a German,  the  subject  of  a king,  the  minister  of 
an  autocrat,  without  sympathy  for  republican  in- 
stitutions. Hut  he  was  a true  German  patriot, 
and  a brave  and  wise  statesman,  by  the  story  of 
whose  life  there  is  no  republican  or  American  so 
wise  and  fortunate  that  he  may  not  profit. 


fiitnr’s  1'itart)  lUrork 


A NAIVE  confession  is  made  by  Dr.  Weisse  in 
the  preface  to  his  learned  but  exceedingly 
discursive  and  unnecessarily  prolix  work  on  the 
origin,  progress,  and  destiny  of  the  English  lan- 
guage and  literature.1  He  tells  us  that  he  start- 
ed the  investigation  of  which  this  work  is  the 
fruit  with  44  the  intent  to  show  the  inferiority  of 
the  English  language  as  compared  with  the  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  and  German,”  but  as  he  proceeded 
he  found  that  he  had  started  on  a false  scent,  and 
discovered  that  it 44  contains  the  cream  and  essence 
of  its  predecessors  and  contemporaries” — that 
44  its  grammar  is  simpler,  its  records  and  litera- 
ture more  successive  and  complete,”  than  those  of 
any  other  tongue.  Whereupon,  surrendering  his 
prejudices  to  his  convictions,  he  abandoned  his 
original  purpose,  and  instead  resolved  with  all 
the  zeal  of  a convert 44  to  lay  before  the  English- 
speaking  populations  of  the  world  the  real  origin 
and  progress  of  their  language,”  and  to  show 
them  44  the  superiority  of  their  idiom  over  others 
in  the  refinement  and  vigor  of  its  vocabulary, 
the  clearness  of  its  diction,  the  simplicity  of  its 
grammar,  and  the  directness  of  its  construction.” 
Moreover,  not  content  with  being  an  encomiast 
of  the  English  language  in  these  particulars,  he 
is  ambitious  to  be  a reformer  of  it,  and  to  make 
it  the  language  of  the  world,  and  to  this  end  he 
arraigns  the  44  inconsistency  of  its  orthography,” 
and  promises  a method  44  of  writing  and  printing  it 
as  it  is  pronounced,”  of  44  removing  from  its  gram- 
mar its  few  remaining  inconsistencies,”  and  of 
44  so  simplifying  the  speaking,  writing,  and  print- 
ing” the  language  as  to  make 44  its  universal  adop- 
tion feasible.”  While  his  enterprise  of  reform- 
ing the  language  so  as  to  make  its  adoption 
world-wide  will  provoke  a smile  by  the  magnitude 
of  its  proportions  and  the  inadequacy  of  its  in- 


1 Origin,  Progress,  and  Destiny  a f the  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature.  BtJoiin  A.  Whisk, M.D.  8vo, 
pp.  701*  New  York : J.  W.  Bouton. 


strumcntalities,  and  also  because  of  its  resem- 
blance to  other  similarly  pretentious  schemes  that 
have  come  to  grief,  the  analytical  and  historical 
portion  of  his  work  bears  upon  its  face  the  evi- 
dences of  patient  and  laborious  investigation,  and 
is  of  a character  to  merit  the  grave  and  respectful 
consideration  of  scholars,  although  the  accuracy 
of  some  of  its  methods  and  conclusions  will  doubt- 
less be  vigorously  controverted  by  them.  In  the 
course  of  his  historical  analysis  Dr.  Weisse  dis- 
cards a classification  based  on  geographical  di- 
visions, on  the  ground  that 44  the  roots  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  have  a linguistic  and  patronymic 
range  which  is  not  limited  by  any  river,  mountain, 
country,  or  part  of  the  world,”  and  he  adopts  one 
whose  terms  he  deems  to  be 44  historic  and  ethno- 
logic,” and  which  44  covers  and  includes  the  thou- 
sands of  families,  languages,  and  dialects  from 
which  the  English  now  spoken  is  derived,”  as 
follows : the  Ario-Japhetic  type  (embracing  the 
Thraco-Pelasgic  or  Greco-Latin  family),  the  Ario- 
Semitic  (comprising  the  Semitic  family),  and  the 
Ario-Hamitic.  In  prosecuting  the  scheme  of  his 
work  he  divides  the  English  language,  from  its 
formation,  into  three  periods : First,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period,  from  a.d.  449  to  a.d.  1200,  a round 
of  seven  centuries,  through  which  he  traces,  cen- 
tury by  century — from  the  formation  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxon alphabet,  the  production  of  its  first 
manuscript,  and  the  advent  of  Christianity  and 
civilization  to  England — the  utterance  and  writ- 
ing of  Anglo-Saxon  thought  in  the  domestic  circle, 
in  social  intercourse,  in  public  acts  and  records, 
and  in  the  development  of  the  nation  and  of  lit- 
erature, till  at  its  close  he  finds  that  the  language 
numbered  23,000  words,  of  which  ninety-two  per 
cent,  were  of  Gotho-Germanic  or  Anglo-Saxon  ori- 
gin, eight  per  cent.  Greco-Latin,  and  traces  of  Se- 
mitic. Second,  the  Franco-English  period,  from 
a.d.  1200  to  a.d.  1600,  opening  with  the  dawn  of 
the  English  language,  of  experimental  science, 
and  of  the  principles  of  liberty  as  announced  in 
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Magna  Charta  in  the  thirteenth  century,  till,  under 
Franco-German  rule,  the  tongue  had  been  enrich- 
ed by  a gradual  blending  of  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
French,  and  Celtic  idioms  so  as  to  form  Franco- 
English,  composed  of  nearly  equal  proportions  of 
the  foreign  or  Greco-Latin  and  of  the  native  or 
Anglo-Saxon  elements,  the  latter  amounting  at 
the  close  of  the  period,  by  Dr.  Weisse’s  method 
of  computation,  to  fifty-one  per  cent.,  and  the  for- 
mer (including  forty-three  per  cent.  French  and 
one  per  cent.  Celtic,  with  traces  of  Semitic)  to 
forty-seven  per  cent.  Thi9  period  embraces  the 
epoch  of  the  Saxon  chroniclers,  of  Langland, 
Gower,  Chaucer,  Oeeleve,  Lydgate,  Wycliffe,  Tyn- 
dale,  and  otherg,  whose  influence,  especially  that 
of  Chaucer,  was  potent  in  developing  and  crys- 
tallizing the  language,  and  prepared  it  to  usher 
in  the  early  portion  of  the  Elizabethan  era.  The 
third  period  illustrated,  extending  from  a.i>.  1600 
till  the  present  time,  he  designates  as  the  Eng- 
lish period.  Dr.  Weisse  assumes  that  at  the 
opening  of  this  period  the  language,  having  pass- 
ed through  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Franco-English 
transitions,  had  become  freed  from  its  complica- 
ted Gotho-Germanic  trammels,  and  could  easily 
assimilate  and  be  enriched  by  words,  thoughts, 
ideas,  and  modes  of  expression  from  all  other 
languages.  So  powerfully  has  this  enrichment 
been  accomplished  during  this  period — at  first 
by  Spenser,  Sidney,  Shakspcare,  Jonson,  Milton, 
and  the  other  great  poets  and  dramatists  of  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  and  afterward  by 
later  writers  down  to  the  present — that  the  tran- 
sition of  the  language  has  been  more  marked  in 
many  of  its  aspects  than  at  any  previous  time, 
the  number  of  its  words  now  exceeding  80,000, 
of  which  he  computes  that  sixty-eight  per  cent, 
are  Greco-Latin  (including  fifty-three  per  cent. 
French),  thirty  per  cent.  Gotho-Germanic  (includ- 
ing only  twenty-eight  per  cent.  Anglo-Saxon),  two 
per  cent.  Celtic,  and  traces  of  Semitic  and  Scla- 
vonic. Thus,  if  Dr.  Weisse’s  analysis  be  accu- 
rate (and  it  is  open  to  grave  question),  it  would 
seem  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  elements  of  our  tongue 
have  dwindled  from  ninety-two  per  cent,  in  the 
time  of  Alfred  to  twenty-eight  per  cent  at  this 
hour.  Among  some  of  the  curious  phenomena 
presented  by  the  language  as  it  now  exists,  Dr. 
Weisse  particularizes  the  following:  that  nearly 
all  our  words  of  progress,  civilization,  and  refine- 
ment are  derived  from  the  Greco-Latin,  while 
over  onc-half  of  those  which  are  of  Saxon  origin 
arc  insignificant  particles  and  words  of  primary 
necessity ; that  women  use  fewer  Greco-Latin 
words  than  men ; that  historians,  journalists,  leg- 
islators, and  jurists  use  most  Greco-Latin,  while 
preachers,  poets,  dramatists,  and  novelists  use 
least ; that  scientists  stand  between  the  two  last- 
named  classes  as  regards  Greco-Latin ; and  that 
the  same  author  will  use  only  twenty-two  per 
cent,  of  Greco-Latin  in  an  emotional  poem,  while 
he  will  employ  fifty-seven  per  cent  in  a historical 
essay.  Dr.  Weisse  supports  the  positions  he  sets 
forth  by  numerous  analyses  of  the  language  in 
its  various  stages  from  century  to  century,  and 
also  by  tables  of  collations  from  representative 
writers  during  all  the  periods  in  which  the  con- 
stituent elements  and  their  proportions  are  dis- 
played. Aside  from  its  philological  investiga- 
tions and  theorizing,  the  volume  supplies  an  un- 
usually full  and  interesting,  though  not  always 
strictly  accurate,  synoptical  and  historical  outline 


of  English  literature  and  of  the  principal  authors 
who  have  contributed  to  its  richness  and  power. 
Although  scholars  will  doubtless  take  issue  with 
the  author  as  to  the  pertinence  or  correctness  of 
some  of  his  methods  and  processes,  may  smile  at 
his  crotchets  and  blunders,  wax  impatient  over  his 
garrulous,  irrelevant,  and  useless  digressions,  and 
may  deny  the  exactitude  of  his  learning,  they  will 
cordially  concede  that  he  has  exhibited  zeal  and 
industry  in  the  preparation  of  his  ponderous  book. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  month  in  the 
department  of  biography  is  The  Life  and  Time a 
of  Baron  Stein*  in  two  large  octavo  volumes,  by 
the  author  of  Kcce  Homo.  As  even  the  name  of 
this  eminent  statesman  and  publicist  of  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century  is  now  comparatively 
unknown  to  most  American  readers,  it  will  not 
be  amiss  to  say  that  he  was  that  great  Prussian 
minister  who  set  himself  to  the  task  of  rebuild- 
ing the  nation  from  its  ashes  w'hon  the  power  of 
Prussia  was  apparently  completely  destroyed  by 
Napoleon  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  in  1807,  when 
its  finances  w^ere  crushed,  its  monarchy  humili- 
ated, its  army  blotted  out  of  existence,  its  re- 
sources demolished,  the  national  spirit  broken, 
the  country  subjected  to  intolerable  burdens  by 
the  exactions  of  the  French  government,  and  the 
people  despoiled,  insulted,  and  outraged  by  the 
French  soldiery  who  were  quartered  upon  them; 
and  who,  by  his  great  abilities,  enlightened  patri- 
otism, practical  knowledge  of  affairs  and  fidelity 
in  their  administration,  his  inflexible  honesty  and 
enduring  constancy,  succeeded  in  laying  the 
foundations  for  the  resurrection  of  the  monarchy 
and  the  durable  reconstruction  of  the  nation  that 
had  been  overthrown.  Even  when  he  had  been 
dismissed  from  the  ministry  at  the  mandate  of 
Napoleon,  and  sent  in  honorable  exile  to  Russia 
by  the  king  he  had  so  faithfully  served,  he  still 
continued,  though  absent,  to  animate  and  guide 
the  councils  of  his  country,  and  was  able  to  carry 
forward  his  plans  for  its  regeneration,  and  also, 
by  the  influence  which  he  exerted  upon  the  Czar 
as  one  of  the  most  trusted  and  sagacious  of  his 
advisers,  was  enabled  to  prepare  Russia  for  the 
part  that  she  was  to  take  in  the  retribution  that 
was  visited  on  Napoleon  a few  years  later.  Pro- 
fessor Seeley’s  w ork  is  not  strictly  a biography  in 
the  usual  sense,  inasmuch  as  it  deals  sparingly 
with  the  mere  personality  of  Stein.  It  is  rather 
an  elaborate  history  of  the  important  revolutions 
in  which  Stein  took  part,  and  of  the  grand  refor- 
mations in  the  constitution  of  government  and 
modes  of  administration  which  he  projected  and 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  effecting  during  the 
crisis  of  the  most  momentous  transition  that  has 
ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  Germany.  The 
relation  covers  the  period  from  the  birth  of  Stein 
in  1757  till  his  death  in  1831,  and  describes  with 
some  minuteness  Stein’s  early  years  and  training 
in  local  administration,  but  is  more  especially  a 
methodical  account,  without  any  of  the  embellish- 
ments of  rhetoric,  of  the  bearing  upon  Prussia 
and  Germany  of  the  stupendous  events  that  rock- 
ed Europe  to  its  foundations  from  1798  till  1815. 
Stein’s  form,  erect,  calm,  patieut,  and  undismayed 
by  the  tempest  that  beat  upon  or  hurtled  around 
it,  is  the  central  figure  around  which  Professor 


* Life  and  Time*  of  Stein ; or,  Germany  and  Pru**ia 
in  the  yajxjleonie  A <je.  By  J.  R.  Skki.ky,  M.  A.  9 Vote., 
8vo,  pp.  546  and  568.  Boston : Roberts  Brothers. 
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Seeley  disposes  the  immense  mass  of  materials 
that  he  has  gathered ; and  thus  the  biography  is 
in  fact  the  history  of  Prussia,  and  incidentally  of 
the  other  German  States  and  of  Germany  gener- 
ally, from  1793  till  1821.  As  the  history  of 
Prussia  for  the  greater  and  more  important  part 
of  this  critical  period  has  never  before  been  treat- 
ed at  length  by  any  English  writer,  and  as  a 
knowledge  of  it  is  indispensable  to  a due  under- 
standing of  the  more  recent  developments  in  its 
history,  Professor  Seeley’s  elaborate  work  is  em- 
inently deserving  of  careful  study. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble  pleasantly  preludes  and 
vindicates  the  publication  of  her  Records  of  a 
Girlhood 3 by  observing  that  as  the  public  appe- 
tite for  gossip  appears  to  be  insatiable,  and  is 
not  unlikely  some  time  or  other  to  be  gratified  at 
her  expense,  she  has  therefore  thought  that  her 
own  gossip  about  herself  might  be  as  acceptable 
to  it  as  gossip  about  her  written  by  another. 
The  public  will  unhesitatingly  agree  with  her  in 
this  opinion,  and  will  enjoy  the  repast  she  has 
spread  in  her  own  graceful  and  easy  way  with  a 
far  greater  relish  than  would  have  been  possible 
if  it  had  been  served  by  less  skillful  hands. 
There  will  be  less  unanimity,  however,  as  to  the 
appropriateness  of  her  application  of  the  term 
“ gossip”  to  her  sparkling  reminiscences ; for  al- 
though they  are  conspicuously  chatty,  vivacious, 
and  anecdotal,  they  have  not  the  faintest  trace 
of  the  frivolity,  or  levity,  or  scandal-mongering 
tattle  and  small-talk  which  the  won!  implies. 
The  peculiar  charm  of  this  delightful  autobiog- 
raphy is  that  it  is  the  genuine  story  of  her  own 
wayward,  teasing,  headlong,  spirited,  generous- 
hearted  girlhood  and  early  womanhood,  told  by  a 
woman  of  threescore  and  ten  who  combines  the 
archness  and  vivacity  of  a girl  with  the  genial 
sweetness  of  “ frosty  but  kindly”  old  age,  and 
who  looks  back  on  the  girl  she  writes  of  as  if 
she  were  not  her  former  self,  but  another  in  whom 
she  took  a loving  interest,  and  whom  she  sub- 
jects to  the  most  candid  but  gentle  criticism. 
This  attitude  of  Mrs.  Kemble  toward  the  charm- 
ing and  exasperating  “Fanny”  that  she  places 
before  us  robs  of  all  appearance  of  egotism  the 
perfect  frankness  with  which  she  records  her 
girlish  pranks,  her  womanly  hopes,  aspirations, 
aversions,  and  friendships,  her  youthful  uncon- 
ventionality and  independence  of  thought  and 
movement,  her  devoted  filial  love  and  self-sacri- 
fice, and  gives  the  relation  an  air  of  genuineness 
and  reality  that  is  very  engaging.  Her  book  is 
an  exceedingly  clever  and  interesting  one,  rich 
with  the  record  of  domestic  love  and  confidence ; 
rich  with  personal  recollections  of  herself  and 
nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Kemble  family,  of 
which  she  was  a true  scion,  and  whose  histrionic 
powers  she  inherited,  though  entertaining  an  un- 
conquerable aversion  to  the  exhibition  of  them ; 
and  rich  also  with  zestful  ana  of  the  numerous 
celebrities  with  whom  she  came  in  familiar  con- 
tact during  the  first  bright  and  uncurbed  twenty- 
three  years  of  her  bustling  life. 

The  publication  of  a second  edition  of  Mr. 
Frothingham’s  Life  of  Gerrtt  Smith*  invites  no 
further  mention  at  this  time  than  to  remark  that 


* Records  of  a Girlhood.  By  Franoks  Anne  Kf.w- 
OT.it  12mo,  pp.  606.  New  York : Henry  Holt  and  Oo. 

* Gerrit  Smith : A Biography.  By  O.  B.  Frotiuno- 
iiam.  Second  Edition.  12mo,  pp.  871.  New  York : 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 


it  differs  from  the  former  edition  in  one  respect 
only : in  the  portion  which  relates  to  John  Brown 
and  the  attack  on  Harper’s  Ferry  the  historical 
facts  are  stated  simply  and  without  comment 
Of  course  no  intelligent  student  of  American  his- 
tory, of  any  shade  of  speculative  or  political  opin- 
ion, can  afford  to  exclude  from  his  library  the 
biography  of  one  whose  influence  upon  our  coun- 
try and  its  institutions,  as  a philanthropist  and 
reformer,  w*as  as  marked  as  that  which  was  ex- 
erted by  Mr.  Smith. 

The  widow  of  Bishop  Cummins  has  made  an 
interesting  contribution  to  religious  biography  in 
her  memoir5  of  his  life.  Her  account  of  his  re- 
ligious character  from  a very  early  period,  and  of 
his  earnest  parish  labors  at  Norfolk,  Richmond, 
Washington,  Baltimore,  and  elsewhere,  impresses 
us  with  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition,  the  pu- 
rity of  his  motives,  the  fervency  of  his  piety,  and 
the  complete  devotion  with  w hich  he  surrendered 
himself  to  the  cause  in  which  he  was  enlisted. 
Apart  from  its  tender  exhibition  of  these  per- 
sonal characteristics,  the  volume  is  of  interest  as 
a historical  relation,  from  the  stand-point  of  a 
friend,  of  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  disruption 
of  his  ties  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
and  to  his  instrumentality  in  founding  the  Re- 
formed Episcopal  Church,  of  which  he  was  the 
first  bishop. 

There  will  be  numerous  dissentients  from  the  ex- 
aggerated estimate  of  Goethe’s  literary  rank  which 
Mr.  Boyesen  iterates  in  his  generally  able  and 
scholarly  volume  on  Goethe  and  Schiller.®  When 
he  says,  in  his  sweeping  way,  “ There  is  no  name 
in  the  literary  history  of  modern  times  w hich  is 
even  remotely  comparable  to  that  of  Goethe,”  he 
indulges  in  a strain  of  panegyric  which  will  be 
vigorously  traversed  by  those  who  are  equally  as 
devout  worshippers  of  some  other  celebrity  as  he 
is  of  Goethe ; nor  will  those  wdio  are  not  addicted 
to  hero  worship  be  any  more  ready  to  assent  to 
his  unconditional  verdict.  For  w hether  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrnse  “modem  times”  be  extended 
to  the  period  that  witnessed  the  advent  of  Dante, 
Petrarch,  Chaucer,  Cervantes,  Bacon,  Spenser,  or 
Shakspcare,  or  wdiether  it  be  restricted  to  the 
later  times  of  Bunvan,  Milton,  Newton,  Words- 
worth, and  Coleridge,  the  preponderance  of  intel- 
ligent opinion  will  probably  be  that,  after  con- 
ceding to  Goethe’s  really  exalted  genius  all  that 
it  deserves,  there  have  yet  been  other  names 
w'hich  are  not  only  “ remotely  comparable  to,” 
but  decidedly  more  resplendent  than  his,  the  test 
being  the  more  excellent  quality  of  their  produc- 
tions singly  or  as  a whole,  and  the  more  durable, 
more  powerful,  and  more  beneficent  influence  they 
have  exerted  upon  mankind.  Mr.  Boyesen  has 
also  suffered  the  same  enthusiasm  w'hich  led  him 
to  overrate  Goethe’s  literary  rank  to  beguile  his 
judgment  as  to  his  character  as  a man.  Not  with- 
standing that  his  owm  sketch  of  Goethe’s  life  re- 
veals that  the  poet  was  inconstant  and  calculating 
in  his  loves  and  friendships,  unsettled  in  his  re- 
ligious and  speculative  opinions,  destitute  or  in- 


* Memoir  of  George  David  Cummins,  D.  D..  First 
Bishop  of  the  Reformed  Episapal  Church.  By  his 
Wife.  12mo,  pp.  544.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead,  and 
Co. 

« Goethe  and  Schiller:  their  Lives  and  Works.  In- 
cluding a Commentary  on  Goethe’*  “ Faust.  ” By 
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capable  of  patriotic  principle,  and  the  possessor 
of  a phenomenal  rather  than  a symmetrical  char- 
acter, Mr.  Boyesen  sums  up  the  varied  phases  of 
Goethe's  existence  by  asserting  with  more  zeal 
than  discretion  that 44  he  [Goethe]  was  the  most 
complete  type  of  man  in  modem  history.”  Still, 
much  may  be  pardoned  to  generous  enthusiasm, 
especially  when,  as  in  the  volume  before  us,  it 
gives  a glow  and  color  to  the  narrative  of  the  life 
it  pictures,  and  arouses  an  intensity  of  interest 
for  the  individual  whose  personal  traits  and  hap- 
penings it  describes,  that  could  not  have  been 
produced  by  a colder,  a more  reserved,  or  a more 
dispassionate  writer.  The  worth  of  the  volume, 
however,  both  as  it  relates  to  Goethe  and  to  Schil- 
ler, does  not  lie  in  its  minute  faithfulness  as  a 
record  of  their  lives,  since  there  have  been  other 
fuller,  more  minute,  and  more  satisfactory  biog- 
raphies of  both  than  it ; though  it  is  just  to  say 
that  few  have  been  more  intelligent  or  more  in- 
genious in  their  interpretations  of  the  characters 
of  these  great  men.  The  chief  value  of  the  vol- 
ume, however,  is  its  full  historical  outline  of  the 
works  of  these  writers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance, and  as  connected  with  their  daily  life  and 
the  quickening  of  thought  in  new  Germany ; its 
comprehensive  summaries,  careful  analyses,  and 
discriminating  comparative  criticisms  of  them ; its 
subtle  exposition  of  their  symbolic  or  latent  mean- 
ings; its  exhibition  of  the  relation  which  they 
severally  bore  to  definite  stages  of  the  intellectual 
growth  of  their  authors ; and  its  interesting  state- 
ments of  the  alliances,  common  grounds  of  interest, 
and  necessarily  hostile  attitudes  of  the  two  friends 
as  exponents  of  opposite  schools  of  thought  and 
literary  effort.  Another  feature  of  the  volume 
that  deserves  mention  is  the  elaborate  exposition 
of  the  plan,  significance,  dramatis  pcrsoncc,  ma- 
chinery, symbolic  and  typical  meanings,  philo- 
sophical teachings,  and  personal  allusions  of  Goe- 
the’s 44  Faust,”  which  is  contained  in  the  author’s 
commentary  upon  that  remarkable  poem,  and  is  a 
fine  specimen  of.expository  criticism  and  analysis. 

Although  the  English  Church  was  distinctly  a 
national  Church  from  a period  long  prior  to  the 
Nprman  conquest,  as  Canon  Perry  shows  in  one 
of  the  introductory  chapters  of  his  History  of  the 
Church  of  England?  and  was  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  Pope,  while  it  did  not  refuse  to 
pay  him  respect  and  deference,  its  rupture  with 
Rome  in  the  sixteenth  century  greatly  enhanced 
its.  national  character ; so  that,  although  it  has 
to  some  extent  a history  of  its  own  before  that 
event,  since  then  it  has  a character  specially  its 
own.  He  has,  therefore,  judiciously  chosen  that 
epoch  as  the  natural  starting-point  for  a history 
of  the  corporate  existence  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ; and  after  a survey  of  the  antecedent  his- 
torical causes  which  led  by  inevitable  steps  to 
this  rupture — among  others  the  debased  charac- 
ter of  the  monks,  friars,  and  other  clergy,  and  the 
abuses  that  prevailed  among  them  and  in  the 
Roman  Church  at  large,  the  rotten  social  state  of 
the  period,  and  the  every-where  prevalent  desire 


* A History  of  the  Church  of  England , from  the  Ac- 
cession of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  silencing  of  Convocation 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  G.  G.  Pkiiby,  M.A., 
Canon  of Lincoln  and  Rector  of  Waddington.  With 
an  Appendix  containing  a Sketch  of  the  History  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  tiie  United  States. 
By  J.  A.  SmcNOF-a,  8.T.D.  8?o,  pp.  690.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 


for  reform — he  enters  directly  upon  the  history  of 
the  Church  from  the  Reformation  period,  under 
Henry  VIII.,  and  continues  it  from  that  time  un- 
til the  silencing  of  Convocation,  under  Queen  Anne, 
in  1717.  This  event  naturally  terminates  the 
history  of  the  Church  of  England,  since  with  it 
her  corporate  action  fell  into  abeyance ; but  the 
author  has  subjoined  a comprehensive  chapter 
containing  a general  sketch  of  religious  matters 
during  the  remainder  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
in  order  to  indicate  the  sources  from  whence  the 
renewed  life  and  vigor  were  derived  which  have 
signalized  the  Church  in  the  present  century. 
Former  histories  of  the  Church  of  England  have 
all  stopped  short  with  the  times  of  the  Stuarts, 
and  have  therefore  been  highly  unsatisfactory 
to  those  wrho  desired  a fuller  acquaintance  with 
its  progress  after  it  had  been  delivered  from  the 
incubus  of  their  injurious  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
last  two  of  that  house,  perfidious  friendship. 
Canon  Perry’s  history  supplies  this  want,  and 
throughout  exhibits  conspicuous  industry,  accu- 
racy, and  unflinching  impartiality.  The  author 
has  44  opinions,”  but  he  never  sacrifices  the  truth 
to  them,  and  nowhere  advocates  them  obtrusively 
or  in  a spirit  of  partisanship.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  predicted  that  while  his  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject will  win  the  approval  of  those  who  crave  the 
truth  without  any  coloring  of  favor  or  prejudice, 
it  will  disappoint  those  who  are  bitter  partisans. 
He  indulges  very  little  in  fine  writing ; his  style 
is  chaste  and  transparently  clear;  and  although 
he  generally  eschews  rhetorical  embellishment, 
his  volume  has  numerous  interesting  sketches  of 
the  principal  persons  who  have  figured  promi- 
nently as  friends  or  foes  of  the  Church,  from  the 
days  of  Wycliffe  to  those  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
also  of  the  more  notable  events  that  affected  it 
for  weal  or  woe  during  that  period.  Its  interest 
and  value,  however,  as  we  have  intimated,  do  not 
depend  upon  highly  finished  pictorial  or  dramatic 
passages,  but  upon  its  full,  calm,  steady,  and  can- 
did relation  and  disposition  of  facts,  its  judicious 
summaries  and  careful  reproductions  of  funda- 
mental acts  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  legislation 
and  administration,  its  just  statements  and  an- 
alyses of  the  motives  and  actions  of  the  persons 
or  parties  who  moulded  or  disturbed  the  Church, 
and  the  strict  but  charitable  justice  with  which 
it  metes  out  praise  or  blame.  The  volume  is 
made  the  more  acceptable  to  American  readers 
by  the  addition  of  a condensed  historical  sketch 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  arranged  under  the  following  periods : 
during  the  colonial  times  and  to  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  war;  from  1783  till  1808,  during 
which  the  episcopate  was  obtained,  the  liturgy, 
articles,  constitution,  etc.,  adopted,  and  General 
Convention  organized ; and  the  period  of  its  later 
growth  and  development  from  1808  till  1877. 

Dr.  Geike’s  English  Reformation 8 is  a vigorous 
presentation  of  the  historical  facts  of  the  Ref- 
ormation in  England,  and  of  their  influence  on  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  men,  especially  of  Eng- 
lishmen, from  the  stand-point  of  a clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England  holding  extreme  evangel- 
ical views.  Dr.  Geike  believes  that 44  the  moat 


• The  English  Reformation.  How  it  Came  About, 
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dangerous  perversion  of  our  religion  is  that  known 
as  sacerdotalism,  or  the  grafting  of  priestly  pre- 
tensions on  the  simple  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament;”  that “ Romanism  and  its  counterfeit 
(ritualism)  in  the  Episcopal  communion  are  an 
ecclesiastical  conspiracy  to  raise  the  priest  to 
power  at  once  over  our  souls,  our  households, 
and  our  country,”  whose  fundamental  principle 
is  44  the  intrusion  of  the  priest  between  the  soul 
and  God,  and  the  insistence  on  his  official  acts  as 
necessary  to  salvation that  the  doctrine  of  the 
44  apostolic  succession  is  a gross  conception  which 
no  one  can  hold  and  be  logically  a Protestant 
that 44  ordination”  is  44  expedient  and  becoming,” 
but  that  the  “graces”  bestowed  upon  a minister 
are  “directly  from  the  Holy  Ghost,”  and  do  not 
44  descend  through  episcopal  fingers ;”  and  that 
44 Anglicanism”  is  simply  “political  independence 
of  Rome,  with  doctrinal  subjection”  to  it.  This 
on  the  one  hand ; and  on  the  other  that  the 44  great 
Protestant  secession,”  as  he  styles  the  Reforma- 
tion, restored  primitive  simplicity  and  purity  to 
the  Churches  which  it  dominated,  proclaimed  the 
great  principles  of  spiritual  liberty,  liberated  the 
human  heart  and  intellect  from  mental  and  mor- 
al slavery,  asserted  triumphantly  once  and  for- 
ever the  absolute  freedom  of  the  conscience, 
placed  the  Scriptures  in  the  hands  of  all  as  the 
rule  of  faith  and  practice,  taught  man  that  salva- 
tion depends  on  no  human  mediation  or  priestly 
acts,  and  established  the  right  of  exercising  pri- 
vate judgment  on  all  demands  made  upon  belief. 
Thus  estimating  the  influence  and  consequences 
of  the  Reformation  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  sa- 
cerdotalism on  the  other,  Dr.  Geike  believes  that 
it  is  more  than  ever  important  that  the  study  of 
the  historic  facts  and  animating  principles  of  the 
Reformation  should  be  revived  at  the  present 
juncture,  when,  as  he  is  convinced,  Romanism 
aided  by  ritualism  is  making  extraordinary  ef- 
forts for  the  spiritual  and  mental  enslavement  of 
the  Christian  world.  It  will  be  perceived  from 
the  foregoing  that  the  book  is  written  by  an 
avowed  partisan  with  a distinct  partisan  aim ; 
but  it  is  due  to  Dr.  Geike  to  say  that  lie  rarely 
suffers  his  partisanship  to  distort,  and  never  to 
falsify  or  pervert,  historical  facts,  and  that  his 
recital  of  them  is  careful  and  amply  sustained 
by  original  documents  or  eminent  authorities. 
His  groupings  of  facts  are  often  masterly,  his 
style  is  bold  and  incisive,  and  his  sketches  of 
eventful  periods  or  eminent  personages  are  vivid 
and  graphic.  The  ability  and  earnestuess  of  the 
volume  are  such  that  they  must  command  the 
attention  even  of  those  who  differ  most  widely 
from  the  author’s  opinions  and  conclusions,  while 
it  will  be  read  with  eager  satisfaction  by  those 
who  share  his  convictions. 

Next  to  the  enjoyment  of  travelling  one’s  self 
is  that  of  listening  to  the  story  of  incidents  of 
travel  by  a vivacious,  refined,  and  keenly  observ- 
ant woman,  w ho  is  not  troubled  with  nerves,  and 
makes  light  of  hardship  and  danger.  We  may' 
be  sure  she  w ill  omit  none  of  those  ever  shifting 
details  which  give  the  spice  of  personal  interest 
to  each  day’s  adventures — details  which  a mere 
male  person  would  either  omit  or  describe  with 
unsatisfactory  brevity.  We  may  also  be  sure 
that  what  she  has  to  tell  will  be  told  with  a j;p- 
freshing  disregard  for  wearisome  learning  and 
scientific  rubbish.  Such  a traveller  and  narra- 
tor is  Byron’s  granddaughter,  Lady  Anne  Blunt, 


whose  account  of  her  travels  among  the  Bedouin 
tribes  of  the  Euphrates*  is  remarkable  for  the 
lightness  of  its  touch  and  the  fresh  vigor  of  its 
style.  There  is  not  a labored  paragraph  in  the 
volume,  nor  a sentence  diluted  with  rhetorical 
gush  or  sentimentality,  but  every  where  it  is  a 
straightforward  and  animated  reproduction  of 
each  day’s  happenings  and  doings,  told  in  the 
simplest  and  most  natural  fashion,  as  the  fresh- 
ness of  their  first  impressions  cling  around  them. 
The  first  stages  of  their  journey,  w hich  was  made 
in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1877-78,  and  was  on 
horseback  throughout,  were  along  the  Euphrates 
southward  from  Ballis,  a point  on  the  river  east 
of  Aleppo,  to  Seglawiyeh,  about  forty  miles  west 
of  Bagdad,  and  from  thence  to  the  City  of  the 
Caliphs.  Thus  every  rood  of  ground  traversed 
w as  historic,  and  it  is  described  briefly  and  with 
spirit.  But  interesting  as  are  her  accounts  of 
sites  renowned  in  sacred  or  profane  story,  and 
pleasantly  as  they  are  interspersed  with  sparkling 
sketches  of  nomad  life  and  with  half-real  and 
half-legendary  tales  of  the  romantic  exploits  of 
Bedouin  chiefs,  they  are  less  engaging  than  her 
jottings  of  the  later  stages  of  the  expedition. 
These  carry  us  directly  into  the  free  air  of  the 
untravelled  desert — the  great  Mesopotamian  des- 
ert lying  east  of  the  Euphrates,  the  home  of  the 
independent  Shammar  Bedouins,  and  the  vast 
desert  El  Hamad,  on  the  west  of  the  river,  the 
home  of  the  rival  w arlike  Anazeh  Bedouins.  The 
story  of  the  dash  of  the  travellers  into  these  wilds 
— hitherto  scarcely  ever  penetrated  by  Christians 
or  even  by  Turks — is  full  of  exhilarating  novelty. 
Appended  to  Lady  Anne  Blunt’s  spirited  and  un- 
affected narrative  are  six  or  seven  of  what  she 
calls  44  serious  chapters,”  by  her  husband,  which 
she  archly  fears  44  will  probably  be  dull,”  but 
which  really  embody  a mass  of  valuable  informa- 
tion concerning  the  geography  and  physical  feat- 
ures of  the  desert,  the  migrations  of  its  tribes, 
its  modern  history,  and  the  destruction  of  civil- 
ization in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates.  Besides 
this,  it  supplies  a list  of  the  Bedouin  tribes,  an 
account  of  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  char- 
acteristics of  the  various  tribes,  and  of  their  re- 
ligion, social  ties  and  observances,  and  political 
relationships.  The  volume  closes  with  an  inter- 
esting account  of  Arab  horses  and  horse-breed- 
ing, and  a genealogical  table  of  the  thorough-bred 
Arabian  horse. 

The  revived  commercial  and  political  interest 
that  is  felt  for  Central  and  Western  Asia  is  man- 
ifested by  the  character  of  recent  books  of  travels 
through  that  region,  which  show'  that  enterprise 
as  well  as  curiosity  is  extending  the  area  of  ob- 
servation concerning  it,  and  is  concentrating  at- 
tention upon  the  minutim  of  their  products,  trade, 
topography,  natural  advantages,  and  facilities  for 
improved  methods  of  internal  communications, 
as  well  as  upon  the  character  of  their  people, 
towns,  habitations,  and  social,  political,  and  reli- 
gious institutions.  Two  recent  publications,  Mid- 
night Marches  through  Persia,10  by  an  American, 


9 Bedouin  Tribes  of  the  Euphrates . By  Lady  Ann* 
Blunt.  Edited,  with  a Preface  and  some  Account  of 
the  Arabs  and  their  Horse*,  by  W.  S.  B.  Map  and 
Sketches  by  the  Anthor.  8vo,  pp.  445.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers. 
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and  Through  Asiatic  2\irkey,n  by  an  English 
traveller,  are  favorable  specimens  of  thi9  class, 
and  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  present  state  and 
future  possibilities  of  the  countries  traversed. 
Both  travellers  started  from  Bombay  for  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  their  first  observations  cov- 
ered much  the  same  ground,  but  with  a marked 
difference  in  favor  of  the  English  traveller  on 
the  score  of  minuteness  of  detail  and  breadth  of 
outline.  A comparison,  for  instance,  of  their  ac- 
counts of  Muscat,  Bunder  Abbas,  Ormuz,  the 
Pearl  Islands  and  Pearl  Fisheries,  and  Bushirc, 
will  reveal  that  Mr.  Geary’s  are  fuller,  more  de- 
liberate, and  more  graphic  than  Mr.  Ballantine’s ; 
and  the  same  is  the  case  with  regard  to  their 
studies  of  the  trade,  resources,  governmental  ad- 
ministration, social  fabric,  and  commercial  and 
topographical  advantages  of  the  districts  each  of 
them  visited.  At  the  great  Persian  port  of  Bu- 
shire  the  route  of  the  travellers  diverged,  Mr. 
Geary  leaving  Persia  and  pushing  into  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  and  other  portions  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key by  way  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  in  the 
course  of  his  route  visiting  all  the  memorable 
ruins  near  both  rivers,  and  giving  pleasing  de- 
scriptions of  them.  Large  space  is  devoted  by 
him  to  Bagdad — its  people,  their  habits,  customs, 
dress,  creeds,  and  social  and  domestic  usages, 
and  to  its  trade  and  civil  administration.  He 
dwells  with  similar  minuteness  on  every  impor- 
tant portion  of  the  countries  visited,  being  spe- 
cially elaborate  in  his  chapters  on  Mosul,  Baby- 
lon, and  Nineveh,  and  their  surroundings ; on  the 
Kurds;  on  the  results  of  missionary  labors  in 
Asiatic  Turkey ; and  on  the  Chaldeans,  Ncstori- 
ans,  and  other  native  Christians.  The  volume  is 
a model  of  comprehensiveness,  combined  with 
minuteness  in  those  details  which  are  essential 
to  a clear  idea  of  the  countries  and  people  de- 
scribed. As  we  have  already  said,  the  route  of 
the  travellers  diverged  from  Bushire.  Mr.  BalJan- 
tine’s  narrative  covers  his  journey  northward 
from  the  Persian  Gulf,  over  a course  rarely  taken 
by  travellers,  through  the  very  heart  of  Persia,  by 
way  of  Shiraz,  Ispahan,  Teheran,  and  Resht,  to 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  again,  over  the  entire  length 
of  the  Caspian  (with  a stop  at  Bakka,  the  great 
petroleum  district  of  Persia),  and  up  the  Volga, 
through  Russia  and  Sweden,  to  England  and 
home.  Though  his  book  is  less  full  and  exhaust- 
ive than  Mr.  Geary’s,  it  conveys  a large  amount 
of  practical  information  as  to  the  trade  and  re- 
sources of  Persia,  and  the  character  of  its  peo- 
ple, rulers,  and  institutions. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  studying  the  de- 
signs of  England  and  Russia  upon  Central  Asia, 
and  in  particular  upon  Afghanistan,  will  be  as- 
sisted to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject by  a perusal  of  Major  Constable’s  timely  and 
sensible  little  book  on  Afghanistan. ,a  The  au- 
thor has  the  advantage  of  familiarity  with  the 
scene  of  operations,  derived  from  his  presence 
there  as  one  of  the  British  army  in  1838-39,  when 
the  alliance  was  patched  up  between  the  British 
and  the  Sikhs  which  has  left  its  impressions  on 


11  Through  Asiatic  Turkey.  Narrative  of  a Journey 
from  Bombay  to  the  Bosporus.  By  Grattan  Gfary. 
“ Franklin  Square  Library/'  4to,  pp.  92.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brother*. 

11  vt/tfAflmstan.  By  A G.  Constaui.r.  “Half-hour 
Series.”  82mo,  pp.  70.  New  York : Harper  and  Broth- 
ers. 


all  the  subsequent  years.  He  recounts  with  clear- 
ness and  brevity  the  conflicts  waged  since  then 
between  the  rival  native  chiefs  and  rulers,  whieh 
resulted  in  the  supremacy  of  the  late  Ameer 
Shore  Ali,  and  give  significance  to  the  attitude  of 
his  son  and  successor  Yacoob;  and  he  also  out- 
lines the  intrigues  and  annexations  of  England 
and  Russia  in  that  portion  of  Central  Asia  in 
furtherance  of  their  rival  policies,  and  describes 
the  more  important  strategic  points  of  the  region 
in  debate.  Foreshadowing  the  future  of  Afghan- 
istan, Major  Constable  believes  that  England  has 
this  time  entered  it  to  remain  there,  “ occupying 
not  the  whole  country,  but  in  all  probability  a 
line  stretching  from  Ghirisk,  on  the  west,  to  the 
passes  into  Cashmere,  on  the  east,  having  a force 
at  Chitral,  checkmating  any  contemplated  advance 
of  the  Russians  through  Kashgaria.” 

Although  the  month  has  been  signalized  by  no 
work  of  fiction  of  the  first  rank,  there  have  been 
several  publications  of  fair  quality.  Among  the 
best  are  two  novels  of  English  life.  Vixen  & by 
Miss  Braddon,  and  The  Last  of  her  Line ,14  by  the 
author  of  St.  Olave's.  Vixen  is  a brilliant  and 
sunny  story,  whose  heroine  is  an  improved  variety 
of  the  “Lady  Gay  Spanker”  pattern — a sweet, 
pure,  and  brave  English  girl,  fearless  alike  of 
wind  and  storm,  reckless  of  the  effect  of  sun  on 
her  complexion,  healthful  in  mind  and  body,  a 
lover  of  dogs  and  horses,  and  never  happier  than 
w’hcn  dashing  after  a fox  alongside  the  bluff, 
hard-riding  “squire,”  her  hale  old  father,  unless 
it  be  when  sitting  beside  him  in  his  “den,”  bright- 
ening his  life  with  her  young  presence  and  being 
brightened  in  return  by  his  tender  love,  or  when 
tantalizing  and  intoxicating  the  frank-hearted  and 
manly  fellow  who  is  her  lover.  Of  course  love’s 
crosses  and  other  profounder  sorrow's  make  their 
mark  upon  her  youthful  gayety,  but  throughout 
them  all  she  maintains  the  elasticity  and  buoy- 
ancy of  her  temperament,  and  at  last  emerges 
from  them  with  the  wildness  of  her  spirits  soft- 
ened and  chastened  by  the  quieting  influences  of 
time  and  happy  love. — 'The  Last  of  her  Line  is 
more  quiet  in  its  tone  and  more  artistic  in  its 
finish.  Its  scene  is  laid  in  a secluded  country 
place,  and  its  central  figures  are  two  charming 
old  maiden  ladies,  one  of  whom  is  a 'fine  charac- 
ter. She  has  had  her  romance,  which  did  not 
leave  her  unscathed ; and  to  her  comes,  at  first 
by  chance  for  a brief  hour,  a child  to  w hom  she 
is  strangely  attracted,  and  who  years  afterward 
proves  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  her  lost 
lover,  now”  dead,  and  is  taken  at  once  to  her  heart 
of  hearts.  The  quiet  development  of  the  happy 
love  experiences  of  this  girl,  contrasted  with  other 
coarser  loves  which  flaunt  around  her,  and  the 
descriptions  of  the  life  and  characters  that  revolve 
around  these  good  women  in  their  quaintly  pretty 
village  home,  make  up  the  web  of  the  story.  The 
characters  who  figure  in  it  are  etched  with  rare 
taste,  and  the  pictures  it  gives  of  village  life  and 
manners  an?  brightly  humorous. — It  is  difficult  to 
say  which  is  the  more  clever  and  which  the  more 
sensational,  A True  Marriage™  by  Emily  Spender, 


13  Yixeiu  A Novel.  By  Miss  M.  E.  Beaman, 
“ Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  85.  New  York  : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

14  The  Last  oj  her  Line.  A Novel.  By  the  Anthot 
of  St.  Glare's.  “ Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp. 
67.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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or  Kdverdale ,18  by  the  Earl  of  Desart.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  meed  must  be  awarded  to  the 
lady,  though  the  gentleman  shows  clearly  enough 
that  his  is  no  prentice  hand.  Both  novels  turn 
upon  the  hackneyed  theme  of  marital  infelicity, 
and  both  are  disfigured  by  brutality  and  crime, 
and  though  each  has  redeeming  narrative  and 
descriptive  passages,  their  general  effect  is  dis- 
agreeable and  unwholesome. — Philomcnes  Mar- 
riages,'1 by  Henry  Greville,  is  a story  in  which 
she  undertakes  to  give  a truthful  transcript  of 
French  life  as  it  really  exists  among  the  people. 
The  scene  opens  in  a country  village,  among  plain 
people,  and  in  the  course  of  the  story  shifts  to 
Paris  and  back  again  to  the  country.  The  tale 
is  bright,  changeful,  and  sparkling,  and  makes  no 
strong  demand  upon  the  feelings.  Several  of  the 
characters,  especially  Philortiene,  the  widow  who 
is  looking  out  for  a new  husband  while  she  pre- 
tends to  be  inconsolable  for  the  old  one,  her 
calculating  lover  Lavenel,  and  the  sweet  maiden 
Virginie,  beloved  by  Masson,  are  painted  with  skill 
and  delicacy.  The  narrative  is  enlivened  by  many 
droll  or  humorous  situations,  and  several  of  the 
scenes  are  exquisitely  idyllic.  The  whole  is  sweet 
and  pure  in  tone,  and  free  from  extravagances  of 
thought  and  diction. — The  Ixidy  of  the  Aroos- 
took'* derives  its  title  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  winsome  and  bright-witted  Yankee  girl  who 
is  its  heroine  was  the  sole  female  passenger  on 
the  good  ship  Aroostook  on  her  voyage  from  Bos- 
ton to  Trieste.  Being  a sailing  vessel,  the  voyage 
was  necessarily  a long  one,  and  in  the  course  of 
it  an  acquaintance  springs  up  between  the  lady 
and  the  other  passengers,  who  happen  to  be  three 
typical  young  Americans ; one  of  whom  is  no  lon- 
ger heart-whole ; another  is  a confirmed  inebriate 
who  is  taking  the  voyage  to  escape  the  demon 
that  is  destroying  him ; and  the  third,  one  of  those 
clever  fellows  who  could  paint  a little,  play  a lit- 
tle, and  w*rite  a little,  thoroughly  honorable  and 
manly  withal,  and  with  the  stuff  of  a hero  in  him 
when  the  occasion  demands.  How  these  three 
nnd  the  lady  grew  to  know  each  other,  and  after 
the  ice  was  broken  became  more  and  more  confi- 
dential, till  at  last  before  the  voyage  ends  the  last 
named  of  the  trio  falls  in  love  with  her  and  she 
with  him,  is  told  in  a way  so  genial,  and  the  narra- 
tive is  spun  out  with  so  many  pleasant  confabula- 
tions and  entertaining  incidents,  that  the  voyage 
seems  all  too  short.  After  the  close  of  the  voyage 
there  is  a slight  interval  of  separation,  which  is 
diversified  with  a sufficient  amount  of  misunder- 
standing and  heart-wringing  to  make  the  after-joy 
of  the  happy  pair  the  richer  for  the  contrast. 

Mr.  Rolfc’s  edition  of  Shakspeare’s  Romeo  and 
Juliet 19  exhibits  the  same  general  excellences  that 
were  apparent  in  the  other  plays  of  Shakspeare 
that  have  been  edited  by  him.  The  introductory 
historical  outline  of  the  origin,  sources,  and  first 
editions  of  the  play  is  brief  but  sufficient,  the 
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prefatory  critical  and  aesthetic  comments  are 
well  selected,  and  the  explanatory  and  other  notes 
are  abundant  and  judicious. 

The  Messrs.  Harper  have  added  to  their  excel- 
lent series  of  standard  “ Greek  and  Latin  Texts” 
three  of  Cicero’s  treatises — De  Natura  Deorum , 
I)c  Divinatione , and  Dc  Fato .*>  The  volume  has 
been  prepared  with  a scrupulous  regard  to  fidel- 
ity, and  it  is  printed  in  clear,  bold  type,  on  good 
paper,  forming  a compact  and  convenient  text- 
book for  the  use  of  students  in  schools  or  colleges. 

The  latest  volume  of  Mr.  Collins’s  supplement- 
ary series  of  “ Ancient  Classics  for  English  Read- 
ers” is  appropriated  to  Pindar,21  of  whose  life  and 
times  it  affords  many  pleasing  glimpses  as  bear- 
ing upon  his  productions,  and  whose  odes  it  ana- 
lyzes with  taste  and  skill.  The  author  classifies 
the  odes  by  grouping  them  according  to  their 
actual  contents,  instead  of  conforming  to  the  usual 
method  of  arranging  them  in  their  chronological 
order  or  under  their  traditional  division.  Pre- 
fixed to  the  criticisms  and  expositions  of  the  sev- 
eral odes  are  concise  essays  on  the  form  and 
matter  of  the  Greek  choral  poetry,  on  Pindar’s 
life  and  biographers,  and  on  the  Four  Great  Games 
which  were  the  nominal  occasion  of  his  odes. 

A concise  popular  statement  of  the  argument 
against  an  unlimited  issue  of  an  irredeemable 
currency  by  the  government,  in  favor  of  the  ex- 
isting national  banking  system,  and  in  advocacy 
of  the  precious  metals  as  the  standard  of  value, 
is  contained  in  a treatise  on  the  currency  ques- 
tion,23 by  Judge  Hughes,  of  Virginia.  These  im- 
portant questions  are  presented  in  a conversa- 
tional form,  and  in  a spirit  of  inquiry  rather  than 
of  dogmatic  assertion.  The  author’s  treatment 
of  the  several  subjects  is  generally  able,  and  in- 
variably suggestive  and  dispassionate. 

Those  who  arc  familiar  with  Dr.  Van  Ooster- 
zee's  judicious  and  elaborate  w orks,  The  Theology 
of  the  New  Testament  and  Christian  Dogmatics , 
will  be  prepared  to  extend  a hearty  welcome  to 
bis  new  volume  on  practical  theology,23  which, 
with  the  others  just  named,  form  in  reality  one 
whole  and  complete  work.  The  present  volume 
covers  the  entire  range : of  the  ministry,  its  office 
and  origin,  extent  and  aim,  history  and  present 
condition;  of  homiletics,  liturgies,  catechctics, 
and  poimenics ; and  it  is  remarkable  for  the  lu- 
cidity and  condensation  of  its  style,  its  temperate 
earnestness,  its  candid  and  devout  spirit,  and  its 
afiluence  of  varied  learning.  As  a manual  for 
the  student  of  theology  it  is  of  the  highest  value. 
Especially  valuable  are  the  elaborate  chapters 
which  arc  devoted  to  the  history  and  literature  of 
the  art  of  preaching,  and  those  others  on  the  na- 
ture and  character,  the  material  and  form,  of  the 
sermon.  These  last  are  models  of  engaging  in- 
Btruetivcness. 
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Agronomy. — Dr.  Oppolzer,  of  Vienna,  has  col- 
lected  in  Astronomixchc  Nachrichten , 2239,  all  ob- 
servations of  small  bodies  seen  on  the  sun’s  disk 
which  might  have  been  Vulcan,  and  from  the 
well-known  ones  used  by  Leverrier,  and  others 
added  by  himself,  finds  that  possible  transits  may 
have  taken  place  in  1800  (March  29),  1802  (Octo- 
ber 10),  1819  (October  9),  1839  (October  2),  1849 
(March  12),  1857  (September  12),  1859  (March 
26),  1862  (March  19).  These  observations,  com- 
prising all  that  arc  recorded  during  the  period, 
are  tolerably  well  satisfied  by  the  elements  given. 
The  inclination  is  7.0° ; the  mean  distance,  0.123. 
The  residual  errors  in  longitude  are  respective! v 
+0.6°,  +0.4°,  +0.2°,  +0.5°,  -0.8°,  + 0.16, 
0.0°,  +0.1°;  and  in  latitude,  +14',  —14',  —13', 
-7',  -7',  +7',  + 10',  +2'. 

The  existence  of  such  an  intra-Mercurial  planet 
therefore  appears  probable  to  Dr.  Oppolzer.  Ac- 
cording to  his  results,  it  can  not  be  the  same  body 
as  either  of  those  described  by  Professor  Watson. 

There  must  be  a transit  of  Oppolzer’s  planet  at 
least  twice  a year — in  March  and  October.  On 
March  18  of  this  year  (1879)  a nearly  central 
transit  of  Oppolzer’ s planet  occurs  between  18 
h.  8 m.  and  23  h.  15  m.  Berlin  mean  time,  or  12 
h.  (midnight)  and  17  h.  Washington  mean  time. 
The  question  of  its  existence  is  thus  easily  to  be 
decided. 

Professor  Hall,  of  Washington,  has  published 
in  the  Analyst , March,  1879,  a paper  on  “Stellar 
Parallax.”  It  begins  with  a resume  of  the  formulae 
of  Lagrange  for  parallax  in  U.  A.  and  and  Bes- 
sel’s transformation  to  the  expressions  for  paral- 
lax in  p and  s.  Briinnow’s  forms  for  computing 
the  equations  of  condition  are  given.  This  is  a 
useful  summary  of  all  the  formulae  in  their  prac- 
tical form,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be 
utilized  in  some  determination  of  stellar  parallax 
by  American  astronomers,  as  recommended  by 
Professor  Hall. 

The  new  Clark  refractor  for  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  at  Madison,  was  mounted  in  January, 
1879.  It  has  an  aperture  of  15.5  inches,  and  a 
focal  length  of  20  feet.  The  crown  and  flint 
disks  are  separated  about  two  inches.  The  mount- 
ing is  like  that  of  the  Lisbon  refractor,  and  the 
driving-clock  is  a Bond’s  spring  governor.  The 
dome  is  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  Professor  J.  C. 
Watson  is  to  be  in  charge. 

The  Clarks  have  also  mounted  a new  8J-inch 
refractor  for  Carlton  College,  Northfield,  Minne- 
sota, and  reworked  the  6J-inch  objective  belong- 
ing to  the  observatory  of  the  Philadelphia  High 
School. 

Professor  Holden,  of  Washington,  has  made  a 
determination  of  the  brightness  and  stellar  mag- 
nitude of  Tcthys , the  third  satellite  of  Saturn. 
The  method  chosen  was  to  notice  in  the  2G-inch 
telescope  the  disappearances  of  the  satellites 
(caused  by  thin  uniform  clouds  passing  over),  and 
to  have  an  assistant  note  the  disappearances  of 
Saturn  to  the  naked  eye.  Re-appearances  were 
also  observed.  The  eyes  of  the  observers  were 
compared.  The  results  are  that  Tcthys  in  the 
particular  part  of  its  orbit  is  71-millionths  of  the 
brightness  of  Saturn’s  ball  (alone)  at  mean  oppo- 
sition, or  0.000030  Capella.  The  stellar  magni- 
tude of  Tethys  is  12.3,  Argelander. 


Professor  Stone,  director  of  the  Cincinnati  Ob- 
servatory, has  begun  a Durchmusterung  to  extend 
from  —23°  to  —31°  in  declination.  He  is  using 
the  equatorial  of  the  observatory. 

Mr.  Elkin,  an  American  student  of  astronomy 
at  the  Observatory  of  Strasburg,  gives  in  the  As- 
tronomischc  Nachrichten , 2237,  the  results  of  an 
investigation  of  the  elements  of  comet  1854  V. 

Professor  Listing  gives  in  the  Astronomische 
Nachrichten  the  following  constants  of  the  earth’s 
figure:  Equatorial  radius,  6,377,377  meters;  polar 
radius,  6,355,270  meters ; mean  radius,  6,377,000 
meters;  equatorial  quadrant,  10,017,560  meters; 
meridian  quadrant,  10,000,205  meters;  eccentrici- 
ty of  meridian  section,  288,480;  length  of  seconds 
pendulum  at  equator,  45°,  and  pole,  990.9948, 
993.5721,  and  996.1495  millimeters  respectively; 
force  of  gravity  at  equator,  45°,  and  pole,  9.780728, 
9.806 1G5,  and  9.831603  meters  respectively;  also, 
in  general,  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum 
equals  (in  millimeters)  990.9948  plus  5.1547  times 
the  square  of  the  sine  of  the  latitude ; and  the 
force  of  gravity  equals  (in  meters)  9.780728  plus 
0.050875  times  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the  lat- 
itude. 

Mr.  Lewis  Swift,  of  Rochester,  has  had  plans 
made  for  an  observatory  at  that  city,  and  expects 
subscriptions  of  $5000  to  enable  him  to  build  it. 

In  rhysics , we  note  a paper  presented  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  by  Sir  William  Thom- 
son, on  a machine  for  the  solution  of  simultane- 
ous linear  equations.  After  a description  of  it, 
which  is  purely  technical,  the  author  says : The 
actual  construction  of  a practically  useful  ma- 
chine for  calculating  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  or 
more  of  unknowns  from  the  same  number  of 
linear  equations  does  not  promise  to  be  either 
difficult  or  overelaborate.  A fair  approximation 
being  found  by  a first  application  of  the  machine, 
a very  moderate  amount  of  straightforward  arith- 
metical work  (aided  very  advantageously  by 
Crelle’8  multiplication  tables)  suffices  to  calculate 
the  residual  errors,  and  allow  the  machines  (with 
the  setting  of  the  pulleys  unchanged)  to  be  re- 
applied to  calculate  the  corrections  (which  may 
be  treated  decimally  for  convenience) ; thus,  100 
times  the  amount  of  the  correction  on  each  of 
the  original  unknowns,  to  be  made  the  new  un- 
knowns, if  the  magnitudes  thus  falling  to  be 
dealt  with  are  convenient  for  the  machine.  There 
is,  of  course,  no  limit  to  the  accuracy  thus  obtain- 
able by  successive  approximations.  The  exceed- 
ing easiness  of  each  application  of  the  machine 
promises  well  for  its  real  usefulness  in  practice. 

Cailletct  has  communicated  to  the  French 
Academy  a memoir  on  the  compressibility  of 
gases.  He  used  a manometer  composed  of  a tube 
of  soft  steel  wound  hcliacally  round  a vertical 
cylinder,  by  turning  which  the  tube  is  sent  down 
a deep  pit,  or  wound  up  again.  The  lower  end 
of  this  tube  is  connected  with  a laboratory  tube, 
in  which  is  inclosed  the  piezometer  containing  the 
gas,  and  mercury  is  introduced  into  the  appara- 
tus. This  tube  is  suspended  by  a fine  graduated 
steel  wire  the  length  of  which  unrolled  measures 
the  pressure.  He  gives  a table  of  the  numerical 
results  obtained  with  nitrogen,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  this  gas  contracts  at  first  more  rapidly 
than  is  required  by  the  law  of  Boyle  and  Mar- 
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riotte ; its  compressibility  then  decreases  again, 
as  is  the  case  with  air.  The  curious  maximum 
which  this  gas  presents  is  at  about  seventy  me- 
ters of  mercury. 

Auerbach  has  described  a new  kind  of  musical 
tones  which  he  calls  undertones,  by  contrast  with 
overtones.  When  a vibrating  tuning-fork  is 
placed  on  a board,  a tone  of  lower  pitch  than  the 
fork  is  noticed,  produced  by  longitudinal  vibra- 
tions of  the  fork,  which  generate  transverse  vi- 
brations in  the  sounding-board.  Using  a tuning- 
fork  giving  435  vibrations,  vigorously  vibrated 
and  touched  lightly  to  the  sounding-board,  the 
lower  octave  of  the  tone  of  the  fork  may  be  heard 
distinctly.  With  other  materials  he  had  pro- 
duced the  lower  fifth  of  the  lower  octave,  and  the 
lower  fourth  of  this  tone,  t.  e.,  the  lower  double 
octave  of  the  fork’s  tone.  Since  the  vibration 
numbers  of  these  resonance  tones  are  £ of 
that  of  the  fork,  these  tones  form  a series  of  har- 
monic undertones.  Of  all  the  different  materials 
he  has  tried,  he  finds  that  the  wood  of  mountain 
fir  in  thin  polished  plates  is  the  only  one  which 
always  gives  the  note  of  the  fork.  This  ex- 
plains at  once  the  great  value  of  fir  in  musical 
instruments. 

Bourseul  has  published  a contribution  to  the 
theory  of  vowels,  in  which  he  points  out  the  fact 
that  there  are  really  as  many  distinct  vowels  as 
there  are  pitches  of  sound  proper  to  the  mouth. 
Examining  the  sounds  of  the  mouth  cavity  which 
correspond  to  the  ten  vowels  which  the  author 
uses  in  speaking  French,  without  reference  to 
their  absolute  pitch,  he  notices  that  they  classify 
themselves  into  two  divisions,  one  of  which  is  in 
perfect  accord  with  the  major  chord  c/o,  mi,  soly 
do , mi,  and  the  other  with  /a,  si,  rr,  fa}  si.  Since 
Rohrrig,  in  1848,  in  his  prize  memoir  on  the  Tar- 
tar and  Finnish  languages,  pointed  out  the  an- 
tagonism of  certain  consonants  and  of  certain 
vowels,  and  classified  them  in  two  distinct  groups, 
one  containing  the  vowels  <z,  o,  ow,  the  other  c,  euy 
uy  it  is  obvious  that  the  author  lias  established 
the  same  classification  by  an  entirely  different 
method.  The  derived  languages  have  under- 
gone alterations,  and  have  therefore  retained  only 
traces  of  this  original  principle,  though  under  va- 
rious forms  it  may  still  be  detected  in  them. 

Lodge  has  exhibited  to  the  London  Physical 
Society  a differential  thermometer  in  which  sat- 
urated water  vapor  takes  the  place  of  air  or  oth- 
er gas,  on  the  principle  that  the  pressure  of  a 
saturated  vapor  in  contact  with  its  liquid  depends 
only  on  the  temperature.  Unlike  air-thermome- 
ters, the  sensitiveness  docs  not  depend  on  the 
size  of  the  bulb9  or  tube,  and  there  is  no  increase 
in  volume  of  the  vapor.  One  form  of  the  appa- 
ratus consists  of  a U tube,  writh  bulbs  at  the  end 
of  each  arm,  each  bulb  containing  liquid,  and  a 
short  Column  of  it  being  in  the  bend  of  the  tube, 
or,  to  obtain  greater  sensitiveness,  a series  of 
liquid  diaphragms  across  the  tube.  The  instru- 
ment is  more  sensitive  than  the  air- thermometer, 
and  there  is  almost  no  limit  to  its  sensitiveness 
at  low  temperatures. 

Jevons,  some  months  ago,  called  attention  to 
the  periodicity  of  commercial  crises,  and  to  the 
still  more  remarkable  fact  that  the  periods  had  a 
very  close  coincidence  with  those  of  the  sun  spots. 
Hahn  has  now  pointed  out  that  locusts  have  also 
a periodicity  in  their  visitations,  being  frequently 
an  accompaniment  of  drought  and  famine.  Since 


they  visit  the  temperate  regions  in  great  numbers 
during  unusually  hot  and  dry  years  and  abandon 
them  again  in  wet  and  cold  years,  and  since  in 
Europe,  as  is  shown  by  a table  given  in  the  paper, 
they  begin  coming  about  the  epoch  of  minimum 
sun  spots,  paying  annual  visits  from  thence  up  to 
the  epoch  of  maximum  spots,  after  which  they 
disappear  altogether  until  the  next  following 
epoch  of  sun-spot  minimum,  the  author  believes 
that  the  interval  from  minimum  to  maximum  sun 
spot9  is  in  general  drier  and  warmer  than  that 
from  maximum  to  minimum.  i 

Wiesner  has  presented  to  the  Vienna  Academy 
a monograph  upon  heliotropism  and  geotropism 
in  plants.  After  a historical  sketch,  the  author 
treats  of  the  influence  of  light  on  heliotropism, 
and  shows  that  with  decreasing  intensity  of  light 
the  strength  of  the  heliotropic  effect  increases  to 
a certain  point,  and  beyond  this  point  decreases. 
The  lower  limit  of  light  intensity  coincides  with 
the  lower  limit  of  heliotropic  effect  for  the  stop- 
page of  growth  in  length,  while  the  upper  limit 
does  not  coincide,  or  only  occasionally  coincides, 
with  the  upper  limit  of  heliotropic  effect  for 
growth  in  length.  In  the  case  of  very  sensitive 
heliotropic  plants,  the  upper  limit  of  light  inten- 
sity for  stoppage  of  growth  in  length  lies  higher, 
and  in  less  sensitive  plants  lower,  than  the  upper 
limit  for  growth  in  length.  He  next  considers 
the  relation  between  the  refrangibility  of  rays 
and  their  heliotropic  effect,  and  shows  that  por- 
tions of  very  sensitive  heliotropic  plants,  as  Vida 
saiivay  curve  in  all  lights,  even  in  the  ultra-red  and 
ultra-violet,  except  the  yellow.  Experiments  on 
the  joint  action  of  heliotropism  and  geotropism 
are  next  described,  and  the  author  concludes  that 
the  phenomenon  of  heliotropism  is  due  to  unequal 
grow  th  upon  unequally  lighted  sides  of  the  plant 

Willis  has  demonstrated  successfully  a new 
photographic  process,  depending  on  the  fact  that 
ferric  oxalate  is  reduced  by  light  to  ferrous  ox- 
alate, and  that  this  latter  reduces  salts  of  plati- 
num. A sheet  of  paper  is  coated  with  a solution 
of  ferric  oxalate  and  potassium  chloro-platinite, 
and  then  exposed  to  light  under  a negative.  A 
visible  brownish  ferrous  image  is  thus  produced, 
which,  when  the  paper  is  floated  for  a few  seo- 
onds  upon  a hot  solution  of  potassium  oxalate 
and  potassium  chloro-platinite,  is  dissolved,  the 
combination  thus  formed  reducing  the  platinum 
salt  and  forming  the  ultimate  picture  in  metallic 
platinum. 

Hodges  has  devised  an  instrument  for  deter- 
mining magnetic  dip,  based  upon  the  principle 
that  the  polarity  of  a bar  of  soft  iron  is  greatest 
when  the  bar  lies  in  the  line  of  the  dip.  Hitherto 
this  has  been  done  by  using  one  bar,  and  deter- 
mining the  position  of  maximum  intensity  by 
means  of  a small  needle  placed  near  one  of  its 
ends;  but  the  objection  to  this  method  is  that 
the  rate  of  change  in  the  strength  of  the  mag- 
netism is  small  as  the  bar  approaches  the  line  of 
dip,  and,  moreover,  the  testing  needle  becomes  less 
and  less  sensitive  with  increase  of  deflection. 
These  difficulties  the  author  removes  by  using 
two  bars,  joined  at  right  angles  at  a point  near 
their  ends.  When  such  a compound  bar  is  so 
placed  that  the  two  branches  make  equal  angles 
with  the  line  of  dip,  the  effect  of  the  earth’s  in- 
duction is  to  give  them  opposite  polarities,  and  if 
they  are  alike,  they  will  so  completely  neutralize 
one  another  that  a needle  placed  near  their  junc- 
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lion  will  be  completely  unaffected.  To  eliminate 
any  effect  due  to  permanent  magnetism  in  the 
iron,  four  readings  may  be  taken : first  with  the 
two  bars  above  the  line  of  dip,  then  both  below 
and  distant  180° ; the  plane  of  the  bars  being  then 
reversed  and  two  more  readings  taken.  The  in- 
strument consists  of  a graduated  circle,  over 
which  move  the  two  iron  bars  joined  at  right  an- 
gles about  the  centre  of  the  circle  as  a pivot.  At 
this  centre  is  a needle  inclosed  in  a case  to  test 
the  magnetic  condition  of  the  bars.  The  results 
of  measurements  made  in  Cambridge  with  this 
instrument  agree  remarkably  well,  the  minimum 
being  73.2°  and  the  maximum  74.1°. 

Preece,  in  a note  to  Nature,  has  pointed  out,  as 
an  interesting  contribution  to  the  history  of  elec- 
tric lighting  by  incandescence,  that  Dr.  J.  W. 
Draper  in  1844  used  a strip  of  platinum  heated 
by  an  electric  current  in  order  to  determine  the 
ratio  of  temperature  to  light  emitted.  He  quotes 
from  Draper’s  recently  published  Scientific  Mem- 
oir* as  follows,  page  45 : “Among  writers  on  op- 
tics it  has  been  a desideratum  to  obtain  an  arti- 
ficial light  of  standard  brilliancy.  The  preceding 
experiments  furnish  an  easy  means  of  supplying 
that  want,  and  give  us  what  may  be  termed  a 
‘unit  lamp.’  A surface  of  jdatinum  of  standard 
dimensions,  raised  to  a standard  temperature  by 
a voltaic  current,  will  always  emit  a constant 
light.  A strip  of  that  metal,  one  inch  long  and 
one-twentieth  of  an  inch  wide,  connected  with  a 
lever  by  wdiieh  its  expansion  might  be  measured, 
would  yield  at  2000°  a light  suitable  for  most 
purposes.  Moreover,  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
form  from  it  a photometer  by  screening  portions 
of  the  shining  surface.  An  ingenious  artist  w ould 
have  very  little  difficulty,  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  movements  of  the  lever,  in  making  a self-act- 
ing apparatus  in  which  the  platinum  should  be 
maintained  at  a uniform  temperature,  notwith- 
standing any  change  taking  place  in  the  Yoltaic 
current.”  These  discoveries  of  Dr.  Draper  are 
now,  after  the  lapse  of  w ell-nigh  forty  years,  only 
just  beginning  to  be  appreciated.  Farmer,  in  a 
recent  publication,  states  that  he  was  led  by  Dra- 
per’s experiments  to  the  study  of  the  incandes- 
cence of  platinum  as  a means  of  electric  illumina- 
tion, even  as  long  ago  as  1858,  and  he  lighted  his 
parlor  in  Salem  by  incandescent  platinum  lamps 
successfully  during  the  month  of  July,  1859. 

Blyth  has  observed  the  curious  fact  that  when 
the  two  wires  of  a magneto- telephone,  of  course 
without  battery,  are  rubbed  against  each  other, 
both  being  kept  at  a high  temperature,  a grating 
sound  is  heard,  which  diminishes  in  intensity  as 
the  wire  cools,  though  it  is  still  heard  even  when 
it  is  entirely  cold.  The  experiment  was  modified 
in  various  ways : by  attaching  one  wire  to  a file 
and  the  other  to  a vise,  and  filing  brass,  carbon, 
zinc,  iron,  steel;  by  fastening  one  wire  to  the 
axle  of  the  fly-wheel  of  a lathe,  and  holding  a file 
carrying  the  other  wire  against  the  wheel  as  it 
revolved ; by  striking  a hammer  connected  with 
one  wire  on  an  anvil  fastened  to  the  other ; by 
revolving  rapidly  a toothed  wheel  to  which  one 
of  the  wires  was  attached  against  a spring  carry- 
ing the  other ; by  connecting  one  wire  to  the  style 
of  a phonograph  and  the  other  to  the  screw.  The 
experiment  with  the  toothed  wfheel  gave  the  loud- 
est sound,  and  since  there  is  here  a combination 
of  striking  and  friction,  the  author  suggests  that 
these  currents  may  be  due  to  thermo-electric  ac- 


tion, or  may  even  be  the  electricity  which  Sir  Will- 
iam Thomson  considers  as  the  probable  cause  of 
friction. 

In  Chemistry , an  important  event  was  the  de- 
livery at  Glasgow  by  W.  Chandler  Roberts,  of  the 
London  Mint,  of  the  Graham  lecture  on  “ Molecu- 
lar Mobility.”  This  lectureship  was  founded  by 
the  chemical  section  of  the  Philosophical  Society 
of  Glasgow,  two-thirds  of  the  fund  raised  for  re- 
search having  been  assigned  to  it,  the  other  third 
being  given  for  a Graham  medal.  The  income 
from  the  fund  should  sustain  a triennial  Graham 
lecture,  and  also  a triennial  award  of  the  Graham 
medal.  This  name  was  chosen  because  the  dis- 
tinguished chemist  who  bore  it  was  formerly  a 
citizen  of  Glasgow,  was  a member  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Society,  and  a graduate  of  the  universi- 
ty. The  medal  is  to  be  awarded  for  the  best 
original  investigation  in  chemical  physics  or  in 
pure  or  applied  chemistry  which  may  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow, 
or  the  Chemical  Section  thereof,  during  the  three 
sessions  preceding  the  award.  Mr.  Roberts,  Pro- 
fessor Graham’s  pupil,  associate,  and  successor, 
was  chosen  to  deliver  the  first  lecture,  and  he 
chose  as  his  subject  that  portion  of  chemical 
physics  in  which  Graham’s  greatest  triumphs  had 
been  achieved.  After  a historical  review  he  de- 
scribed in  detail  the  experiments  by  which  the 
law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases  was  established — a 
law  which  forms  the  basis  to-day  of  the  science 
of  molecular  mechanics.  He  also  alluded  to  the 
view  of  Graham,  that  the  various  kinds  of  matter 
now  recognized  as  different  elementary  substances 
may  possess  one  and  the  same  ultimate  or  atomic 
molecule,  existing  in  different  conditions  of  move- 
ment, the  varying  degrees  of  rapidity  of  this  move- 
ment constituting,  in  fact,  the  difference  between 
the  elementary  bodies ; so  that  if  the  molecular 
energy  of  a so-called  element  could  be  changed, 
the  element  would  be  dissociated — a view  which 
Lockyer’s  recent  speculations  have  given  much 
interest  to. 

Berthelot  has  communicated  to  the  French 
Academy  the  results  of  a research  on  ozone  and 
the  electric  silent  discharge.  He  finds  that,  cu- 
riously enough,  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  volume  to  tw  o do  not  combine  un- 
der the  action  of  this  discharge,  even  though  the 
tension  be  sufficient  to  give  seven  to  eight  centi- 
meter sparks  in  free  air ; while  under  these  same 
circumstances  oxygen  combines  with  the  metals, 
with  sulphurous  oxide,  with  nitrogen,  etc.  Car- 
bonous  oxide  and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  of 
two  to  one  combine  under  these  conditions,  but 
only  imperfectly  so,  the  reaction  being  incomplete 
even  when  an  excess  of  oxygen  is  preseut.  When 
the  discharge  acts  on  a mixture  of  carbon  diox- 
ide and  oxygen,  it  decomposes  the  former,  the 
oxygen  containing  ozone.  But  if  the  carbon  di- 
oxide be  alone  and  inclosed  in  a space  not  con- 
taining mercury  or  other  oxidable  body,  the  ef- 
fects point  to  the  apparent  existence  of  perear- 
bonic  oxide. 

Wills  has  studied  the  question  of  the  produc- 
tion of  oxides  of  nitrogen  during  the  passage  of 
the  electric  arc  in  air.  In  four  experiments  made 
by  him  he  found  nitric  acid  produced  equivalent 
to  0.54,  0.55,  O.GO,  and  0.70  gram  per  hour.  In 
consequence  of  this  fact  he  points  out  the  possi- 
bility of  the  production  of  this  acid  in  dwellings 
where  the  electric  light  is  used — an  observation 
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of  importance  with  reference  to  the  use  of  the 
light  between  carbon  points,  a strong  odor  of 
ozone  being  its  constant  accompaniment  in  air. 

In  Zoology , the  reproduction  of  one  of  the  low- 
est  animals,  the  Hydra,  has  been  studied  by  Ko- 
rotneff,  whose  conclusions  arc  quite  different 
from  those  formed  by  Kleinenberg  in  his  essay 
on  this  polyp. 

It  has  long  been  known,  says  the  Popular  Sci- 
ence Review , that  the  centipedes  (chilopod  Myria- 
poda ),  which  are  carnivorous  in  their  habits,  kill 
their  prey  by  a poison  injected  at  the  first  bite  of 
their  formidable  nippers.  The  seat  of  the  glands 
secreting  the  poisonous  fluid  was,  however,  un- 
known, the  organs  formerly  supposed  to  secrete 
the  venom  being  found  to  pour  their  secretion 
into  the  mouth,  and  not  into  the  nippers.  Mr. 
M‘Leod,  during  a residence  in  Java,  took  the  op- 
portunity of  examining  some  of  the  large  centi- 
pedes with  which  that  island  abounds,  and  espe- 
cially Scolopcndra  horrida , and  finding  that,  as 
above  stated,  the  glands  which  might  easily  be 
taken  for  poison  glands  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  nippers,  which,  nevertheless,  always  exhibited 
a very  distinct  orifice  at  the  tip,  he  was  led  to 
search  for  the  glands  in  the  interior  of  those  or- 
gans themselves.  By  making  sections  of  the 
nippers  he  detected  the  poison  gland,  which  is 
situated  partly  in  the  actual  biting  portion  of  the 
jaw,  and  partly  in  the  broad  basal  joint  which 
supports  the  latter.  The  glandular  apparatus 
consists  of  a chitinous  duct  leading  to  the  orifice 
at  the  apex  of  the  organ,  and  forming  the  axis  of 
the  gland.  It  is  perforated  in  its  course  by  a 
multitude  of  small  apertures,  each  of  which  leads 
into  a minute  cylindrical  tube  terminating  in  a 
long  secreting  cell,  the  whole  mass  of  these  cells 
being  arranged  in  a radiating  fashion  around  the 
duct.  Notwithstanding  its  comparatively  small 
size,  Mr.  M4Leod  has  detected  the  same  arrange- 
ment in  Lithobius  forjicalus , the  common  Euro- 
pean centipede. 

That  sponges  are  capable  of  boring  in  marble 
may  seem  incredible,  though  It  is  well  known  that 
certain  sponges  of  the  genus  Cliona  have  the 
power  of  boring  into  the  shells  of  mollusks,  and 
thus  causing  their  disintegration.  It  is  stated, 
however,  by  Professor  Verrill,  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Science , that  the  Peabody  Museum  at 
Yale  College  has  lately  received  some  fragments 
of  white  Italian  marble  from  a cargo  wrecked  off 
Long  Island  in  1871,  and  taken  up  in  1878,  in 
which  “the  exposed  portions  of  the  slabs  are 
thoroughly  penetrAted  to  the  depth  of  one  or  two 
inches  by  the  crooked  and  irregular  borings  or 
galleries  of  the  sponge  Cliona  sulphurea , and  re- 
duced to  a complete  honey-comb  readily  crum- 
bling in  the  fingers.”  Beyond  the  borings  the 
marble  was  said  to  be  perfectly  sound  and  unal- 
tered. Verrill  remarks  that  the  possession  of 
such  boring  powers  by  this  apparently  insignifi- 
cant sponge  may  have  a practical  bearing  in  the 
case  of  submarine  construction  of  limestone  or 
similar  materials. 

Professor  Richard  Owen  has  published,  in  the 
Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History , some 
supplementary  observations  on  the  anatomy  of 
Spirula  australis, , a small  cuttle-fish  in  which  the 
shell  is  internal.  It  appears  from  the  observa- 
tions of  an  old  Dutch  naturalist,  Rumphius,  that 
“ the  little  post-horn,”  as  he  calls  it,  “ hangs  to 
the  rocks  by  a thin  and  small  door,”  or  disk ; 
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44  that  it  sets  itself  fast  to  the  rocks.”  This  disk 
is  peculiar  to  Spirula , Nautilus  not  possessing  it. 
Still  Owen  thinks  that  it  occasionally  floats,  and 
probably  passes  more  of  its  time  as  a swimmer 
than  does  the  Nautilus , to  which  the  little  Spiru- 
la is  allied,  the  shell  being  external  in  Nautilus , 
a small  proportion  of  the  shell  being  occasionally 
internal,  while  in  Spirula  a small  proportion  is 
always  external ; in  both  the  many-chambered 
shell  corresponds  with  the  “phragrnacone”  of  the 
belemnite. 

From  the  researches  of  L.  Fredericq  it  appears 
that  the  blood  of  Octopus  contains  haemocyanin 
instead  of  haemoglobin,  an  organic  compound 
containing  copper,  which  hero  assumes  the  func- 
tion fulfilled  by  iron  in  the  circulation  of  the  ver- 
tebrates. He  also  claims  that  the  changes  of 
coloration  in  the  skin  of  the  Octopus  have  no 
correspondence  with  the  facts  of  mimicry,  but 
resemble  rather  the  changes  produced  in  the  hu- 
man face  by  the  emotions  of  fear  and  anger. 

M.  De  Quatrefages  presented  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  its  last  sitting  a note  from  M. 
Lacerda  relative  to  some  researches  he  has  been 
making  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  into  the  action  of  the 
venom  of  the  rattlesnake.  Hitherto  the  general 
belief  has  been  that  the  poisonous  matter  secreted 
by  certain  species  of  reptiles  was  nothing  more 
than  a poisonous  saliva,  acting  in  the  manner  of 
soluble  ferments.  His  investigations,  however, 
show  that  the  matter  in  question  contains  what 
is  called  figured  ferments,  the  analogy  of  which 
with  bacterides  is  very  remarkable.  From  a 
young  and  vigorous  crotalus,  subjected  to  the 
action  of  chloroform,  he  obtained  a drop  of  the 
venom  on  a chemically  clean  piece  of  glass,  and 
at  once  placed  it  under  a microscope.  Almost 
immediately  he  observed  the  formation  of  a fila- 
mentous pulp  in  an  arborescent  disposition.  Grad- 
ually the  thickened  filament,  after  having  pushed 
out  spores,  dissolved  and  disappeared,  and  the  lib- 
erated spores  swelled  and  enlarged  visibly,  each 
of  them  sending  out  a minute  tube,  which  length- 
ened rapidly.  After  a very  short  period  the  lat- 
ter separated  from  the  first  spore  and  constituted 
another  nucleus  for  engendering  the  deadly  con- 
tamination. In  the  examination  of  the  blood  of 
animals  killed  by  the  bite  of  one  of  these  snakes 
M.  Lacerda  noticed  that  the  red  globules  of  the 
blood  commenced  by  presenting  some  small  brill- 
iant points  on  the  surface,  which  spread  with  great 
rapidity,  and  ultimately  the  globules  melted  one 
into  the  other,  forming  a sort  of  amorphous  paste, 
which  could  no  longer  circulate  in  the  veins.  Oth- 
er animals  in  which  that  blood  was  injected  im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  the  first  expired  in 
a few  hours,  presenting  all  the  symptoms  of  hav- 
ing themselves  been  bitten,  and  their  blood  al- 
ways showed  the  same  alteration.  M.  Lacerda 
concludes  by  stating  that  numerous  experiments 
have  shown  that  the  true  antidote  for  serpent 
poisoning  is  the  injection  under  the  skin  of  alco- 
hol, or  its  administration  by  the  mouth. 

In  a recent  lecture  before  the  Royal  Institution 
at  London,  Professor  Rolleston  discoursed  on  “Pre- 
historic Faunas  and  Floras,”  alluding  especially 
to  what  would  result  if  the  influence  of  man  were 
withdrawn  from  the  world.  The  animals  that  had 
flourished  in  consequence  of  his  care  would  bo 
left  .to  be  the  prey  of  groups  of  animals  that  would 
predominate.  Many  of  the  domesticated  animals 
he  has  gradually  tended  till  they  are  practically 
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defenseless,  and  the  packs  of  dogs  that  would 
soon  predominate  would  make  a speedy  end  of 
them.  Then,  with  the  disappearance  of  guns, 
hawks  would  soon  clear  away  sparrows  and  par- 
tridges. Starlings,  larks,  and  sparrows  have  un- 
doubtedly multiplied  through  man’s  influence. 
With  the  disappearance  of  man,  narrowed  chan- 
nels of  rivers  would  give  way  to  floods.  The 
horse  would  become  wild,  and  would  roam  in 
herds.  Wolves  have,  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is 
concerned,  been  exterminated,  and  dogs  and  horses 
would  have  all  much  their  own  way.  Speaking 
of  floras,  he  mentioned  that  in  historic  times  and 
till  300  years  ago  the  elm  and  the  Scotch  fir  were 
the  principal  trees  in  Britain. 

Speaking  of  the  domestication  of  animals,  Pro- 
fessor Rolleston  said  the  guinea-pig  was  the  only 
animal  England  had  acquired  in  the  historic  pe- 
riod. The  pig  was  probably  the  earliest  animal 
domesticated,  and  Roman  inscriptions  showed 
that  the  sheep,  ox,  and  pig  were  evidently  the 
most  valued  animals,  as  they  were  used  as  sacri- 
fices on  important  occasions.  The  pig  had  the 
same  entozoa  as  ourselves,  and  this  probably 
showed  an  early  solidarity.  The  reason  the  horse 
was  not  mentioned  in  Homer  as  a war  animal,  ex- 
cept for  drawing  chariots,  was  no  doubt  due  to  the 
fact  that  stirrups  were  not  invented,  and  the  use 
of  a sword  or  lance  without  these  was  not  easy. 
We  know,  however,  from  Assyrian  sculptures  that 
the  horse  was  used  (as  depicted  at  least)  in  war 
without  stirrups.  The  names  of  Hengist  and 
Horsa  (mare  and  horse)  show  from  the  names 
of  valued  animals  given  to  great  leaders  that  this 
animal  was  highly  prized.  That  the  cow  was  early 
domesticated  is  evidenced  from  the  bones  found 
in  the  Cissbury  pits.  The  mothers  were  no  doubt 
captured  in  the  pitfalls,  and  the  young  were  cap- 
tured and  trained  to  be  beasts  of  draught,  and 
kept  to  yield  milk. 

M.  Dareste  has  experimented  on  the  suspension 
of  life  in  the  embryo  chicken.  He  finds  that  in 
eggs  taken  from  under  a hen  after  three  days  in- 
cubation, and  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  was  then  20°  C.,  the  move- 
ment of  the  heart  was  not  completely  arrested 
until  after  the  lapse  of  seven  days. 

M.  Yung  has  communicated  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  the  results  of  his  experiments  on  the  ac- 
tion of  different  colored  light  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  eggs  and  larv®  of  animals.  Their 
action,  beginning  with  the  most  favorable,  may 
be  arranged  thus : violet,  blue,  red,  yellow,  w'hite, 
green.  The  red  and  green  light  appeared  posi- 
tively hurtful.  Between  yellow  and  white  light 
there  was  little  difference.  Tadpoles  kept  with- 
out food  died  most  quickly  in  the  violet  and  blue 
rays.  The  incidental  mortality  appeared  greater 
in  the  colored  rays  than  in  white  light. 

Botany. — The  Botanische  Zeitung  contains  a pa- 
per by  Reinsch  on  some  entophytic  vegetable  par- 
asites, amongst  which  he  mentions  an  Anabaina  in 
the  leaf  of  Azolla  caroliniana , and  an  Oscillaria  in 
the  oogonium  of  an  (Edogonbtm . He  also  men- 
tions the  occurrence  of  the  mycelium  of  a fungus 
in  the  interior  of  a hen’s  egg,  the  shell  of  which 
he  asserts  was  in  a perfectly  normal  condition, 
so  that  the  fungus  must  have  grown  in  a place 
from  which  all  air  was  excluded.  In  the  same 
journal  T.  W.  Engelmann  has  a paper  on  the  mo- 
tions of  OsciUarias  and  diatoraes.  lie  confirms 
the  view  of  Max  Schultze  that  the  motion  of  di- 


a tomes  is  due  to  a contractile  protoplasm  which 
is  found  along  the  suture.  In  the  case  of  a large 
Oscillaria  he  was  able,  on  the  application  of  elec- 
tricity, to  recognize  the  presence  of  a layer  of 
protoplasm  on  the  surface  of  the  plant,  and  to 
its  contractility  he  attributes  the  peculiar  oscil- 
lating motion. 

Dr.  J.  Muller  has  a paper  in  the  B'Miothkqat 
Universelle  on  the  nature  of  lichens.  The  article 
is  mainly  in  support  of  the  views  of  Dr.  Minks 
with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  gonidia  in  li- 
chens, which  he  supposes  to  originate  in  what  he 
calls  microgonidia.  Dr.  Muller  states  that  he  has 
observed  microgonidia  in  several  species  of  li- 
chens. 

The  report  on  the  progress  and  condition  of 
Kew  Gardens  for  the  year  1877,  by  the  director. 
Sir  J D.  Hooker,  contains  a large  number  of  in- 
teresting facts  with  relation  to  economic  plants, 
as  well  as  details  about  the  method  of  arranging 
and  heating  the  houses.  As  of  interest  to  Amer- 
icans we  may  note  that  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Jamaica, 
reports  that  he  gave  a pound  of  the  pods  of 
pis  pubcscens,  the  screw  bean  of  the  Southwest,  to 
a horse.  Shortly  afterward  the  horse  was  found 
dead  in  the  stable,  and  the  death  is  attributed  by 
Mr.  Thomson  to  the  screw  beans.  In  this  coun- 
try, however,  the  beans  are  considered  to  be  ex- 
cellent fodder  for  horses  and  mules.  The  report 
contains  notices  of  the  different  diseases  of  cof- 
fee-trees and  the  sugar-cane. 

The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  parts  of  the  Ferns 
of  North  America,  by  Eaton  and  Emerton,  con- 
tain fine  plates,  and  are  especially  interesting  as 
containing  figures  of  a number  of  the  little  known 
species  of  the  West,  including  three  members  of 
the  genus  Notholcena. 

Engineering. — It  is  reported,  on  what  is  regard- 
ed as  good  authority,  that  the  government  of  Bra- 
zil, in  view  of  the  litigation  which  has  locked  up 
the  fund  of  §4,000,000  of  the  MamorS  and  Ma- 
deira Railroad  construction  fund,  and  which  has 
seriously  crippled  the  American  contractors  who 
had  undertaken  the  work,  has  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  enterprise  by  voting  a loan  of  82,000,000, 
which  it  is  believed  will  insure  the  successful 
completion  of  the  work.  In  this  connection  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  a New  England 
firm  has  just  closed  a contract  for  a 33-mile  nar- 
row-gauge railroad  from  Honda  to  La  Dorado,  at 
the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Magdalena  River, 
in  South  America. 

Among  the  interesting  engineering  news  of  the 
month  we  may  also  report  th£  passage  of  a bill 
by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  to  sell  to  the  Rich- 
mond and  Alleghany  Railroad  Company  the  works 
of  improvement  widely  known  as  the  James  River 
and  Kanawha  Canal,  including  canal,  water-pow- 
er, tide-water  connections,  and  valuable  dock  and 
wharf  privileges  at  Richmond.  The  original  cost 
of  these  improvements  is  stated  to  have  been  not 
less  than  §18,000,000,  and  the  railroad  company 
referred  to  obtains  possession  for  §2,000,000. 
This  purchase,  we  are  further  informed  on  the 
authority  of  the  Engineering  News , will  give  the 
company  a graded  road-bed  of  250  miles,  and 
will  give  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  a de- 
sirable outlet  to  the  sea  from  the  coal  regions. 
The  purchase  is  stated,  however,  to  be  contingent 
on  the  completion  of  the  road  in  question  by  the 
company  within  twenty  months  from  the  time  of 
commencing  work,  which  must  be  within  120 
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day?*.  Within  this  period  the  road  must  be  com- 
pletely equipped  (steel  rails  are  specified)  and 
ready  for  business,  under  penalty  of  the  forfeit- 
ure of  half  a million  dollars,  to  be  deposited  with 
the  Treasurer  of  the  State  in  the  form  of  United 
States  four  per  cent  bonds. 

The  number  of  miles  of  new  railway  laid  in  the 
United  States  to  date  of  February  28  is  reported 
by  the  Railroad  Gazette  to  be  eighty-six  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year.  A considerable 
impulse  to  railroad  building  in  this  country  i9 
confidently  looked  for  during  the  present  year,  in 
view  of  the  remarkable  influx  of  population  to 
the  growing  States  and  Territories  of  the  North- 
west. One  enthusiastic  correspondent  of  the 
Railway  Age  predicts  that  the  figures  of  new 
mileage  for  1879  will  show  an  increase  of  2000 
miles  over  the  figures  of  1878.  This  would  mean 
almost  the  doubling  of  last  year’s  figures  of  con- 
struction. 

Work  at  the  Goeschenen  end  of  the  St.  Gothard 
Tunnel  was  stopped  during  the  first  week  in  Janu- 
ary to  permit  of  the  verification  of  the  alignment 
upon  that  side.  Our  authority  has  it  that  the  re- 
sult showed  a departure  of  only  12  millimeters 
from  the  assigned  line  in  the  5 kilometers  driven 
on  that  side.  Should  it  prove  that  the  work  on 
the  Airolo  side  has  been  driven  with  the  same  ac- 
curacy, the  two  headings  will  meet  remarkably 
trell.  Reports  from  the  scene  of  operations  have 
been  published  giving  the  condition  of  the  tun- 
nel work  up  to  January  26,  at  which  date  the 
heading  on  the  Goeschenen  side  had  been  driven 
6421.3  meters,  and  that  on  the  Airolo  side  5906.9 
meters,  leaving  2571.8  meters  still  to  be  tun- 
nelled. 

The  interest  which  the  French  are  manifesting 
at  present  in  the  question  of  canalling  the  Amer- 
ican isthmus  is  shown  by  the  fact  of  a recent 
visit  to  this  country  by  Lieutenant  Wyse,  of  the 
French  navy,  whose  several  exploring  expeditions 
on  the  isthmus  have  been  frequently  referred  to 
in  these  columns.  The  immediate  object  of  Lieu- 
tenant Wysc’s  presence  is  reported  to  be  to  se- 
cure the  representation  of  the  United  States  at 
an  International  Congress  which  has  been  ar- 
ranged to  be  held  at  Paris  on  the  15th  of  next 
May.  M.  De  Lesseps,  who,  it  is  stated,  is  the 
leading  spirit  in  the  matter,  has  requested  the 
Several  commercial  nations  interested  in  the  com- 
pletion of  this  much-discussed  project  to  send 
delegates. 

The  business  of  the  Suez  Canal  during  the  year 
1878,  a report  of  which  has  just  appeared,  shows 
a slight  falling  off  os  compared  with  that  of  the 
preceding  year.  In  1878,  1593  vessels  passed 
through,  as  compared  with  1663  in  1877.  The 
gross  receipts  for  1878  were  £1,243,530,  as 
against  £1,310,975  in  1877. 

Miscellaneous. — The  telectroscope  is  a new  ap- 
paratus invented  by  Senlecg,  and  designed  for 
the  purpose  of  reproducing  telegraphically  at  a 
distance  the  images  obtained  in  the  camera  ob- 
scura.  The  sensitiveness  of  selenium  to  light  of 
various  shades  is  taken  advantage  of  in  its  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Cowper  is  credited  by  London  Nature 
with  the  invention  of  what  may  prove  to  be  a re- 
markably useful  telegraphic  writing  apparatus, 
which  was  shown  in  operation  at  a late  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Telegraphic  Engineers.  “A 
writer  in  London,  for  example,  takes  up  the  pen, 


and  simultaneously  at  Brighton  another  pen  is 
moved,  as  though  by  a phantom  hand,  in  precise- 
ly similar  curves  and  motions.” 

Professor  Dolbear,  of  Tufts  College,  has  de- 
vised a galvanometer  for  measuring  the  strength 
of  the  electric  current  directly,  in  which  he  makes 
use  of  the  force  exerted  by  a helix  to  draw'  the 
core  within  itself,  when  a current  is  passed  through 
it,  and  which  is  directly  proportional  to  the  strength 
of  the  current.  The  recording  device  needs  no 
special  description. 

At  Neuberg,  in  Austria,  a novel  combination  of 
the  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  processes  is  said 
to  be  practiced  in  the  production  of  special  grades 
of  6teel.  The  pig-iron  is  decarbonized  in  the 
usual  way  in  the  converter,  and  the  finishing  op- 
eration with  spiegel  i9  performed  in  the  open- 
hearth  furnace  into  which  the  charge  is  brought. 
At  another  Austrian  establishment  an  opposite 
procedure  is  followed  for  making  rail  steel. 

A committee  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, appointed  with  the  object,  if  possible,  of 
supplying  the  profession  with  one  or  more  new 
anaesthetics  which  shall  be  free  from  the  dan- 
gers of  chloroform,  and  more  prompt  in  action 
than  ether,  has  just  published  a report  of  great 
importance,  of  which  an  abstract  appears  in  the 
Monthly  Journal  of  Science  (London).  They  re- 
port the  results  of  experimental  tests  upon  dogs, 
frogs,  and  rabbits,  of  a large  number  of  organic 
compounds,  but  report  unfavorably  of  all  but  two, 
namely,  isobutyl-chlonde  and  cthidaie-dicldoridc , 
with  which,  and  especially  the  last-named,  they 
obtained  very  satisfactory  results.  With  the 
dichloride  of  ethidene  the  committee  felt  so  much 
encouraged  from  its  action  upon  the  animals  that 
were  experimented  upon  that  they  employed  it  in 
six  serious  surgical  operations  upon  as  many  pa- 
tients in  the  Western  Infirmary  of  Glasgow,  and 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

The  American  Gaslight  Journal  is  urging  the 
desirability  of  extending  the  use  and  increasing 
the  consumption  of  coal  gas  for  manufacturing 
and  domestic  purposes.  It  recommends  to  those 
having  the  arrangement  of  the  next  meeting  of 
the  American  Gas-light  Association,  which  is  fixed 
to  take  place  in  Philadelphia  in  October  next,  the 
propriety  of  holding  an  exhibition  of  apparatus 
and  processes  illustrative  of  the  practical  uses  of 
gas  outside  of  the  field  of  illumination. 

Quite  a number  of  interesting  new  minerals 
have  been  named  and  described  within  the  past 
few  months.  Dr.  Wurtz  has  found  two  new  spe- 
cies in  the  silver  ores  of  Silver  Islet,  and  which 
he  ha9  named  respectively  huntilite and  animikitc  ; 
Konig  has  presented  to  the  Philadelphia  Acad- 
emy a description  of  a new  species  under  the 
name  of  randile ; Frcnzel  describes  a new  hy- 
drated sulphate  from  the  Caucasus  by  the  name 
of  urusite  ; Helm  has  named  a new  fossil  resin, 
occurring  with  the  amber  of  the  Baltic,  gedanite  ; 
and  Heddle,  in  England,  described  pilolite  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Mineralogical  Society. 

Sawdust  mixed  with  bullocks’  blood  or  other 
agglutinative  substance,  and  forced  into  moulds 
of  any  desired  pattern  under  the  combined  action 
of  heat  and  pressure,  is  now  extensively  manu- 
factured into  furniture  and  hardware  trimmings 
of  great  variety,  and  is  known  by  the  trade  name 
of  hemacite.  The  objects  in  question  are  made 
of  various  colors,  and  possess  a remarkable  de- 
gree of  strength  and  hardness. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  concluded  on  the  24th  of  March. 

— The  Forty-fifth  Congress  expired  at  noon 
March  4.  Two  of  the  appropriation  bills — the 
Army,  and  the  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judi- 
cial— failed  to  pass.  The  Brazilian  mail  subsidy 
proposition  was  rejected  by  the  House  February 
28,  and  the  Yellow  Fever  Bill  was  tabled  March  1. 
The  President  vetoed  the  bill  to  restrict  Chinese 
immigration  March  1,  and  his  objections  were  sus- 
tained in  the  House.  The  Census  Bill,  as  amended 
by  the  House,  was  passed  by  the  Senate  March  3. 

The  failure  to  pass  the  appropriation  bills 
made  necessary  an  extra  session  of  the  Forty- 
sixth  Congress,  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
call  of  the  President,  was  convened  March  18, 
with  a Democratic  majority  in  both  branches. 
The  House  was  promptly  organized  by  the  re- 
election  of  Mr.  Randall  as  Speaker.  On  the  19th, 
the  Florida  election  contest  was  settled  in  the 
House  in  favor  of  Mr.  Hull,  the  Democratic  con- 
testant. 

The  President  has  nominated  General  Francis 
A.  Walker  Superintendent  of  the  Census,  and  Dr. 
John  B.  Hamilton  to  succeed  Dr.  Woodworth  as 
Supervising  Surgeon  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Hospital  Service. 

Governor  Prescott,  of  New  Hampshire,  has  ap- 
pointed Charles  A.  Bell  United  States  Senator  for 
the  extra  session,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned 
by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  Senator  Wadleigh. 

The  Ohio  Prohibitionists,  at  Columbus,  Febru- 
ary 20,  nominated  G.  T.  Stewart  for  Governor. 

The  Michigan  Republican  Convention  met  at 
Lansing  March  6,  and  nominated  a candidate 
for  Associate  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
two  candidates  for  Regents  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity. The  platform  adopted  was  strictly  in  favor 
of  hard  money.  The  Democrats  and  Greenback- 
el's  met  in  the  same  city  February  28,  and  form- 
ed a coalition  against  the  Republicans.  A ticket 
was  agreed  upon,  and  the  Democrats  adopted  all 
but  one  resolution  of  the  Greenback  platform. 

The  Republicans  and  Democrats  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and held  State  Conventions  at  Providence  March 
20.  The  Republicans  nominated  C.  C.  Van  Zandt 
for  Governor  ; the  Democrats,  Thomas  W.  Segar. 

The  French  Senate,  February  28,  passed  the 
government  Amnesty  Bill,  163  to  86,  after  re- 
jecting M.  Victor  Hugo’s  proposition  for  a com- 
plete amnesty.  M.  De  Marc&re,  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  resigned  March  3,  and  was  succeeded  by 
M.  Lepere,  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  and  he  in 
turn  was  succeeded  by  M.  Pierre  Emmanuel  Ti- 
rard.  The  motion  for  the  impeachment  of  the 
De  Broglie  and  Rochebouet  cabinets  was  rejected 
by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  March  IS.  The  vote 
stood  159  for  impeachment,  317  against  it.  Of 
the  opponents  of  the  measure  183  were  Repub- 
licans ; in  its  favor  were  158  Republicans.  It  has 
been  proposed  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  re- 
vise the  Constitution  by  substituting  Paris  for 
Versailles  as  the  seat  of  government. 

The  German  Reichstag,  March  7,  rejected  the 
Parliamentary  Discipline  Bill,  and  also  a motion 
from  the  Conservatives  for  rendering  the  stand- 
ing orders  more  stringent,  but  consented  to  the 
Appointment  of  a committee  to  report  to  the  House 
whether  its  regulations  require  modification. 


A new  Spanish  cabinet  is  announced,  as  fol- 
lows : General  Martinez-Campos,  Minister  of  War 
and  President  of  the  Council ; Seiior  Molans, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs ; Senor  Silvela,  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior;  Seiior  Avala,  Minister  of 
the  Colonies ; Admiral  Pavia,  Minister  of  Marine; 
Count  de  Toreno,  Minister  of  Works ; the  Mar- 
quis de  Orovio,  Minister  of  Finance;  Senor  Au- 
rioles,  Minister  of  Justice. 

Shere  Ali,  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  died  at 
Taskourzan  February  21. 

The  British  House  of  Commons,  February  27, 
voted  a supplementary  credit  of  £1,500,000  for 
the  Transvaal  and  Zulu  wars.  The  bill  providing 
for  woman  suffrage  was  defeated  in  the  House, 
the  vote  standing  217  against  and  103  in  favor 
of  the  measure. 

Prince  Arthur,  Duke  of  Connaught,  the  third 
son  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  Princess  Louisa 
Margaret  of  Prussia,  were  married  at  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor,  March  13. 

Passanante,  who  attempted  to  assassinate  King 
Humbert  of  Italy,  was  convicted  March  7,  and 
condemned  to  death. 

The  situation  in  Upper  Burmah  is  regarded  as 
very  serious  for  European  residents.  It  is  as- 
serted that  while  the  recent  massacres  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  king  amounted  to  only  forty,  the 
killing  was  attended  by  every  conceivable  atrocity. 
The  victims  were  beaten  and  kicked.  The  wom- 
en were  shamefully  abused.  The  royal  princes 
were  reserved  to  the  last,  and  made  to  witness 
the  torture  and  death  of  their  families.  The 
bodies  of  all  the  victims  were  thrown  into  old 
wells. 

DISASTERS. 

March  2. — The  business  portion  of  Reno,  Ne- 
vada, was  destroyed  by  fire.  Loss  $1,000,000. 

March  12. — The  river  Theiss,  in  Hungary, 
broke  through  the  dikes,  and  sweeping  over  the 
city  of  Szegedin,  destroyed  hundreds  of  buildings, 
and  made  60,000  people  homeless.  It  is  report- 
ed that  300  lives  were  lost. 

February  1 6. — The  British  ship  Adriatic  strand- 
ed near  Dunkirk,  on  the  passage  from  Pabellon 
de  PicA.  Forty-two  persons  were  drowned. 

March  19. — The  French  floating  battery  Arro- 
gante  foundered  off  the  coast  of  France,  and  forty- 
seven  of  the  crew  were  drowned. 

OBITUARY. 

March  7. — At  New  Britain,  Connecticut,  Elihu 
Burritt,  the  “ learned  blacksmith,”  aged  sixty- 
nine  years. 

March  9. — In  Boston,  the  Rev.  John  Weiss, 
transcendentalist,  aged  sixty-one  years. 

March  14. — In  Washington,  Dr.  J.  M.  Wood- 
worth,  Supervising  Surgeon-General  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Hospital  Service  in  that  city,  aged 
forty-two  years. 

March  16. — At  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  Gen- 
eral Thomas  W.  Sherman,  U.S.A.,  aged  sixty-six 
years. 

March  19. — At  Racine,  Wisconsin,  the  Rev. 
James  De  Koven,  D.D.,  a prominent  Episcopal 
clergyman,  aged  forty-eight  years. 

March  21. — At  Breslau,  in  Silesia,  Adolph  An- 
derssen,  the  celebrated  chess-player,  aged  sixty- 
one  years. 
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IN  the  Apiil  number  of  this  Magazine  appeared 
a 44  Song  of  Spring,”  of  which  the  refrain  was 
the  Greek  words  *H\0\  »/\0c  — that  is, 

44  The  8 wallow  has  come,  has  come.”  The  whole 
song  is  given  in  a work  by  Athenseus  (about  a.d. 
300)  called  AHirvoooQnrrai  (or  the  supper  of  the 
learned  men),  at  which  various  characters  are 
introduced,  who  entertain  each  other  with  anec- 
dotes and  wise  sayings.  Amongst  the  rest  was 
the  celebrated  physician  Galen.  At  this  repast 
a Greek  song  was  recited,  said  to  have  been  in 
use  by  the  boys  of  the  island  of  Rhodes  at  the 
coming  of  the  swallow,  the  harbinger  of  spring, 
on  which  occasion  they  went  about  the  town, 
calling  themselves  ‘‘.The  Swallows,”  and  solicit- 
ing gifts.  It  is  & very  curious  fact  that  a similar 
practice  once  prevailed,  if  not  now,  in  parts,  at 
least,  of  New  England,  when  children,  partially 
disguised,  visited  the  houses  of  neighbors  and 
friends,  on  the  evening  before  Thanksgiving-day, 
for  a similar  purpose,  often  thus  promoting  pleas- 
ant surprise  and  merriment.  There  have  been 
English  translations  of  the  “Swallow-song,”  as 
' it  may  be  called,  but,  so  far  as  seen  by  the  pres- 
ent translator,  they  are  merely  imitations.  He 
has  attempted  to  render  this  lively  strain  as  lit- 
erally as  the  genius  of  the  two  languages  per- 
mits. His  version  consists  of  eighteen  lines; 
the  Greek  has  nineteen,  but  sometimes  of  only 
two  words. 

8WALLOW  SONG  OF  THE  RHODIAN  BOYS. 

FROM  ATUUf^US. 

He  has  come— the  swallow— the  swallow  comes  back! 
His  breast  is  white  and  his  body  is  black; 

Just  as  black  are  his  waving  wrings: 

And  oh!  what  loveliest  weather  ho  brings  1 
Come,  can’t  you  hand  out  and  send  this  way, 

From  a house  so  rich,  a fruit-cake,  let’s  say? 

Give  us  a goblet  of  wine  to  sip; 

In  a hamper  of  cheese  we’d  be  glad  to  dip; 

For  the  swallow  we’d  like  some  grains  of  wheat, 
And  crumbs  of  bread  in  which  eggs  are  beat. 

8hall  we  go  away,  or  havo  something  for  fun  ? 

If  yon  give  it  or  not,  we  shall  soon  oe  done. 

Shall  we  cariy  away  your  doorf  or  its  top; 

Or  off  with  the  good  dame  inside  shall  we  pop? 

A small  matter  that;  we  can  carry  and  bring, 

And  whatever  you  give  is  to  us  a great  thing. 

Open,  open  the  door  to  the  swallow,  we  pray; 

For  we’re  not  old  fellows,  but  children  at  pfav. 

G.  Lb 

Altering  only  the  names,  we  copy  from  a 
Western  contemporary  this  extract  from  an  in- 
terview held  with  a gentleman  who  had  just  come 
across  the  river  at  Cincinnati,  from  Kentucky, 
with  a view  of  engaging  in  some  enterprise  that 
should  promise  a modest  affluence,  or  something 
of  that  nature : 

44  What  is  your  mission  over  here  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  Colonel  Watson  ?” 

44  Well,”  replied  the  colonel, 41  I came  over  here 
to  see  what  was  going  on  in  the  insurance  line. 
My  understanding  of  the  insurance  business  is 
that  they  bet  a man  a thousand  dollars  to  a dime 
that  his  house  don’t  burn  down,  and  when  it  does 
burn  down  they  refuse  to  pay  him.  I thought 
that  was  a pretty  good  scheme,  and  came  over 
here  to  get  an  agency  if  possible,  but  the  gener- 
al managers  seem  to  require  that  1 should  leave 
with  them  a span  of  gold  horses,  eighteen  carats 
fine  and  sixteen  hands  high,  as  security  for  my 


trust,  so  I concluded  I would  try  some  other 
branch  of  employment.” 

44  Speaking  of  the  insurance  business,  colonel, 
suggests  that  policy-writing  might  be  remunera- 
tive over  your  way.” 

44  So  it  is — so  it  is ; but  the  profession  is  over- 
crowded in  our  county,  and  a new  man  starting 
in  would  starve  to  death.  Besides,  the  people 
over  there  have  got  policy  and  every  other  game 
of  chance  down  to  the  finest  possible  point,  and 
win  as  often  as  they  lose,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
td  make  any  thing  out  of  them.  Why,  no  longer 
ago  than  last  week  a couple  of  three-card-monte 
men  came  to  our  town  and  set  up  shop  in  the  pub- 
lic square.  A great  crowd  gathered  immediately, 
of  course,  and  play  seemed  to  be  very  brisk.  Old 
Eurotas  Wigfall  was  capping  the  game,  and  win- 
ning every  bet,  apparently.  The  countrymen 
were  just  beginning  to  draw  out  their  wallets  and 
unwind  the  strings  around  them  with  a view  to 
following  up  old  Wigfall’s  good  luck,  when  little 
Tommy  Baker  sang  out  to  his  father,  who  was  on 
the  very  point  of  putting  a fiver  on  the 4 sure  win- 
ner:’ 4 Oh!  look  there,  pa;  that  man  dealing 
and  that  man  playing’  (meaning  the  capper  Wig- 
fall)  4 have  got  pants  made  off  the  same  piece  of 
goods.  That  ain’t  a good  sign,  is  it?’  4 Well, 
l should  say  it  wasn't  a good  sign.’  Sure  enough, 
the  two  men  had  pantaloons  made  off  the  same 
pattern,  and  that  fact  just  busted  up  their  game 
in  our  town  as  thoroughly  as  if  it  had  been  ex- 
ploded by  a can  of  nitro-glyccrine.” 


The  Autobiography  and  Memoir  of  the  Rev . Dr. 
Qulhrity  by  his  sons,  is  frequently  lightened  and 
brightened  up  with  anecdote.  Here  are  two  or 
three  which  we  have  not  seen  reproduced  in  this 
country : 

In  the  pulpit  one -half  of  Dr.  Guthrie’s  rich 
nature  was  necessarily  restrained.  He  could  be 
pathetic  there,  but  not  humorous ; though  we  did 
once  hear  him  begin  a sermon  by  saying  that 
God  on  one  occasion  used  an  ass  to  preach  to  a 
sinner,  but  that  He  was  not  in  the  way  of  using 
asses  when  He  could  get  better  instruments ! 

At  a dinner  given  to  the  late  Sir  George  Sin- 
clair to  celebrate  his  election  to  Parliament,  a 
tenant  rose  up,  and  addressing  the  new-fledged 
member,  said, 44  Noo,  Maister  George,  since  ye’re 
a Parliament  man,  I have  ae  advice  to  gie  ye : Be 
aye  tak,  takin’  what  ye  can  get ; and  aye  seek, 
seekin’  till  ye  get  mair.” 

On  one  occasion  he  was  visiting  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Argyll  at  Inverary.  Among  the 
guests  were  the  dowager  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Gladstone), 
and  Dean  Milman,  with  their  wives.  Dr.  Guthrie 
preached  in  the  grand  saloon  of  the  castle,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  led  the  psalmody.  Of  Dean  Mil* 
man,  then  seventy-five,  Dr.  Guthrie  says : 

“He  is  very  clever  and  witty.  In  the  course 
of  conversation  to-day  Mr.  Gladstone  said  to  the 
dowager  duchess,  4 We  shall  ask  the  dean;  he 
knows  every  thing.’  He  did  not  catch  the  re- 
mark ; I did.  Whereupon  I turned  to  him,  say- 
ing, 4 Mr.  Gladstone  wished  you  to  answer  him  a 
question,  whether  there  is  not  a passage  in  Cicero 
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where  he  speaks  of  the  heathen  temples  being 
supported  from  the  income  of  estates  far  remote 
from  the  temple  itself.’  This  Mr.  Gladstone  pref- 
aced, laughingly,  by  the  remark,  ‘ Mr.  Dean,  you 
know  every  thing.’  He  could  recollect  no  such 
passage ; but  turned  to  me,  saying, 4 The  Chancel- 
lor with  his  compliments  reminds  me  of  a re- 
mark which  I heard  Sydney  Smith  make  of 
Whewell,  who’  (added  the  dean)  4 really  thought, 
what  I am  far  from  thinking  of  myself,  that  he 
knew  every  thing.  44  WheweH’s/orte,”  said  Syd- 
ney Smith, 44  is  science  ; his  foible  is  omniscience .”  * ” 

Dr.  Guthrie  used  to  quote,  in  many  of  his 
speeches,  the  following  verse,  which  he  termed 
41  My  favorite  motto 

I live  for  those  who  love  me, 

For  those  that  know  me  true, 

For  the  heaven  that  smiles  above  me, 

And  waits  my  coming  to; 

For  the  cause  that  needs  assistance, 

For  the  wrongs  that  need  resistance, 

For  the  futnre  in  the  distance, 

For  the  good  that  I can  do. 


For  a perfectly  frank  admission  of  the  obliga- 
tions which  the  stage  owes  to  religion,  we  have 
seen  nothing  more  44  child-like  and  bland”  than 
the  following  copy  of  a small  handbill  sent  to  the 
Drawer  from  Waukegan,  Wisconsin : 

Postponement. — Forgetting  the  fact  that  this  was 
the  week  of  prayer,  the  Forrest  Clnb  had  advertised  to 
play  The  Tivo  Orphan*  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday,  January  7,  8,  and  9.  Thoroughly  apprecia- 
ting the  generous  support  of  the  Church  throughout 
the  town  and  county,  the  play  wiil  be  postponed  until 
next  week.  Due  notice  of  dates  given  in  this  week's 
papers. 

Wausaha*,  January  6, 18T9. 

A clerical  friend  in  Washington  writes: 

44  The  inclosed  specimen  of  Italian -English 
seems  too  good  to  be  lost,  so  I send  it  to  the  re- 
pository of  all  good  things — the  Drawer  It  was 
obtained  in  the  Paris  Exhibition,  where  it  accom- 
panied an  autograph  letter  of  the  Pope  in  answer 
to  a deputation  of  citizens  of  Nemi.  I think  it 
may  be  considered  4unic,’  especially  where  the 
Pope 4 thanked  the  author  and  the  commission  of 
their  gait.’  ” 

THE  UNIC  INSCRIPTION 

■AUTHENTIC 

WROTE  BY  THE  PAPE  PIE  IX 

In  1867,  the  Pape  Pie  IX  went  to  Genzano  to  the 
occasion  of  the  flowrs  show  (Infiorata) ; from  there  he 
went  to  Nemi  for  the  centenary  of  the  holy  Crucifix. 

He  arrived  at  Nemi,  a composed  commission  the 
must  notable  of  the  country,  came  to  presente  him  his 
homage.  One  of  them  read,  and  offered,  to  the  holy 
Father,  this  grotesque  poetry.  Pie  IX.  listened  in 
.aughine  at  that  comical  piece.  When  it  was  finished, 
he  thanked  the  author  and  the  commission  of  their 
gait,  and  the  devotedness  that  they  came  to  bring  him. 
When  the  commission  was  retired  Pie  IX  took  a pen 
and  wrote  above  the  poetry  a very  spiritual  inscrip- 
tion ; what  it  means  in  Ingllsh : 44  They  praise  them- 
selves to  the  good  intention  of  author,  but  if  Apollon 
took  knowledge  of  the  poetry,  he  will  give  place  to 
some  sculptor  to  do  aeain  the  group  which  is  round  In 
the  staircase  of  Montecitorio.”  Montecitorio  at  Rome 
then  justice  palace,  which  is  now  an  Italian  chamber, 
which  includes  a group  representing  Apollon  floy  Mar- 
Bias  a bad  pl&ger,  and  a wicked  poet  (from  Bernini). 

Thus  saith  oiir  friend  Neal  Dow,  of  Portland, 
Maine : 

The  sample  of  shooting  with  the  long-bow  re- 
corded in  the  Drawer  of  the  December  number 
44  reminds  me,”  as  Mr.  Lincoln  used  to  say.  In  a 


French  book  I was  reading  a few  days  ago,  I met 
one  quite  equal  to  that  related  by  your  Colonel 
Andrew  M‘Dowal. 

It  was  on  a long  East  India  voyage  in  a French 
ship  that  in  a pleasant  evening  some  sailors  were 
spinning  yarns  as  a pastime.  One  of  them  had 
been  wrecked.  The  ship  went  down  under  the 
crew,  and  sent  them  suddenly  afloat.  He  said : 

44  After  swimming  ten  hours,  I felt  myself  about 
going  down,  when  I saw  a cask  rolling  about  in 
the  heavy  sea.  I mounted  it  astride,  and  waited 
to  see  what  would  turn  up.  At  the  end  of  three 
days  I saw  a sail ; it  was  a French  ship.  I sang 
out, 4 Ahoy ! ship  ahoy  I’ 

44  4 Who  are  you  ?’  the  helmsman  sang  out 

44  4 Where  are  you  bound  ?*  I cried. 

44  4 To  Calcutta!’ 

44  4 That’s  a pity.  I am  bound  to  Batavia,  and 
1 will  wait  P ” 

Another  sailor  prit  la  parole  and  said : 

44 1 have  a cousin  who  is  partner  in  a great 
commercial  house  in  the  north  of  France.  He 
met  at  a tavern  one  day  a merchant  from  Pro- 
vence, who  asked  him, 4 Are  you  doing  much  busi- 
ness V 

44  4 An  enormous  business,’  he  replied. 

44  4 But  what  do  you  call  enormous  V 

44  4 Well,  to  give  you  an  idea  of  it,  I will  tell  you 
that  in  our  correspondence  our  house  uses  two 
thousand  francs’  worth  of  ink  in  a year.’ 

44  4 Ta  ! what’s  that  ?’  said  the  other.  4 Our 
house  at  Marseilles  saves  every  year  faur  thou- 
sand francs  in  ink  just  by  omitting  the  dots  to 
thei’s!”’  

A corrk  pondent  at  Portland,  Oregon — a place 
from  which  many  good  things  have  been  sent  to 
the  Drawer — furnishes  this  of  the  44  Heathen  Chi- 
nee :” 

44  John”  had  bought  a watch  at  our  jeweller’s, 
but  as  it  ran  too  slow,  he  took  it  back,  saying, 
44  Watchee  no  good.” 

14 What  is  the  matter  with  it?”  asked  the 
jeweller. 

44 Oh,”  said  John,  “watchee  loo  much  bym- 
bye.” 

At  another  time  a young  Chinese  boy  in  the 
kitchen  was  asked  why  he  did  not  partake  of  a 
steak  which  was  very  rare.  He  answered, 44  Oh, 
she  too  muchee  ’live.” 

The  Danbury  News  man,  Mr.  Bailey,  alluding,  in 
his  England  from  a Back  Window , to  the  condition 
of  religious  matters  in  Ireland,  says : 44  While  I 
am  speaking  of  religion  I might  as  well  say  that 
there  are  four  million  Catholics  and  twelve  hun- 
dred thousand  Protestants  in  Ireland.  Of  the 
last-named  over  a half  million  are  Presbyterians. 
What  Methodists  there  are  reside  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  which  is  one  of  the  causes,  perhaps,  of  the 
prosperity  of  that  section.  The  poorest  jdace  to 
look  for  pasturage  is  under*  the  feet  of  a Methodist 

44 1 was  in  a prayer-meeting  in recently,” 

writes  a brother  connected  with  one  of  our  re- 
ligious weeklies,  “and  a deacon  of  the  Church, 
a well-meaning  but  illiterate  man,  rose  and  be- 
gan some  remarks  thus:  ‘Brotherin,  we  read  in 
the  Psalms  that  it’s  better  ter  go  to  the  house  of 
mournin’  than  ter  the  house  of  feastin’.  Brotherin, 
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I was  to  a funeral  to-day,  and  I enjoyed  it  better* n 
any  feast  I ever  went  to.' " 

Sometimes  it  does  take  that  direction,  though 
as  a general  thing  it  depends  upon  the  provisions 
of  the  will 

The  Drawer  feels  it  incumbent  to  preserve,  ns 
a part  of  the  current  eloquence  of  the  time,  the 
following  passages  from  what  may  be  called  a 
“strictly  first-class  A 1”  speech  delivered  in  the 
Legislature  of  Indiana  on  the  21st  of  January 
last  by  Mr.  Willard,  of  Floyd,  in  nominating,  on 
behalf  of  the  Democratic  members,  the  Hon.  Dan- 
iel W.  Voorhees  for  United  States  Senator.  After 
a few  preliminary  rhetorical  touches  Mr.  Willard 
let  himself  out  as  follows  : 

Beneath  the  shade  of  the  encircling  elms  of  Monti- 
cello  rests  in  peace  the  great  author  of  that  principle, 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Where  “roll  in  endless  summer 
the  bright  blue  waves  of  the  Chesapeake,”  in  their  own 
loved  Virginia,  lie  buried  its  great  defenders,  Madison 
and  Monroe.  The  plumed  palmetto  nods  in  tropical 
beauty  above  the  tomb  of  Carolina's  gifted  orator, 
John  C.  Calhoun.  The  birds  that  carol  in  the  groves 
of  the  Hermit-age  sing  their  Bongs  above  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  the  lion-hearted  Tennesseean,  Andrew  Jack- 
son.  44  By  the  flow  of  the  inland  river,”  Missouri’s 
greatest  statesman,  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  “sleeps  the 
sleep  that  knows  no  waking.”  That  river  of  poetry 
and  romance,  the  Susquehanna,  as  it  laps  the  banks  of 
Lancaster,  lulls  with  Its  murmur  the  ashes  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s great  diplomatist,  James  Buchanan.  By 
the  shores  of  the  mighty  lakes  a magnificent  mausole- 
um and  a marble  cenotaph  pointing  heavenward  record 
the  virtues  of  that  greatest  political  leader  of  them  all, 
the  “Little  Giant,”  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  Though 
these  great  supporters  of  this  principle  have  passed 
into  the  illumination  of  history,  though  political  con- 
tests have  shaken  the  country,  though  wars  and  rev- 
olution have  convulsed  this  government,  this  great 
principle,  “equal  and  exact  justice  toward  all  men. 
exclusive  privileges  to  none,”  fresh  as  on  its  natal 
morn,  still  remains  an  eternal  bulwark  of  a nation’s 
liberties,  grounded  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  to- 
day finds  its  grandest  champion  and  defender  in  the 
idol  of  Indiana— the  next  Senator  from  this  State. 

There  is  only  one  citizen  of  Indiana  who  in  his  high 
character  and  lofty  talents  and  abilities  will  fulfill  to- 
day the  donires,  wishes,  and  demands  of  the  people  of 
this  State  in  their  choice  for  Senator.  That  great  lead- 
er, who  la  inspired  with  all  the  fiery  energy  of  the 
young  Democracy,  and  Imbued  with  the  sage  counsel 
of  the  old  ; that  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  people, 
who  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  first  dared  to  strike  one 

}K>werfnl  blow  to  wrest  the  rights  of  labor  from  the 
ron  grasp  of  financial  despotism ; that  statesman,  who 
has  not  only  the  ability  to  appreciate  the  wants  of  the 
people,  but  the  manhood  and  fearless  courage  to  right 
their  wrongs;  that  clearest-headed  financier  that  the 
West  has  ever  produced— for  he  has  never  been  deceived 
by  the  financial  sophistries  of  Wall  Street ; that  noblest 
son  of  Indiana,  who  belongs  not  only  to  this  State,  not 
only  to  our  loved  West,  not  to  the  Democratic  party 
alone,  but  is  the  representative  of  all  the  oppressed 
toiling  millions  of  America;  that  guide  to  whom  an 
Impoverished  people  are  looking  as  tnelr  political  Mo- 
ses to  lead  them  out  of  the  Egypt  of  financial  bondage 
over  to  the  glorious  promised  land  of  better  times. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  behalr,  not  of  the  Democracy  on  this 
floor,  but  In  the  name  of  the  people  of  Indiana  by  fifty 
thousand  majority,  I place  in  nomination  as  the  next 
Senator  from  this  State  the  grandest  parliamentarian 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  truest 
friend  of  the  people  in  this  whole  broad  land,  the  brill- 
iant orator  who  has  thrilled  a continent  with  his  elo- 
quence—Daniel  W.  Voorhees. 

Our  friends  the  pastors  will  find  countless  quot- 
able things  in  that  charming  book  Samuel  John- 
son: his  Words  and  his  Waysy  recently  published 
by  Harper  and  Brothers. 

At  one  time  Johnson  had  the  offer  of  a rectory 
in  a pleasant  county,  and  of  such  a yearly  value 
as  might  have  tempted  one  in  better  circumstances 
than  himself  to  accept  it,  but  he  declined.  He  had 
scruples  about  the  duties  of  the  ministerial  func- 


tion that  he  could  not  overcome.  “ I have  not,” 
said  he,  “ the  requisites  for  the  office,  and  I can 
not  in  my  conscience  shear  that  flock  which  I am 
unable  to  feed.” 

Johnson’s  hatred  of  the  Scotch,  and  his  bonmots 
expressive  of  that  hatred,  are  well  known.  On 
his  return  from  the  Hebrides  he  was  asked  by  a 
gentleman  what  he  thought  of  that  country. 

“It  is  a very  vile  country,  to  be  sure,  Sir,”  re- 
turned for  answer  Mr.  Johnson. 

“Well,  Sir,”  replies  the  other,  somewhat  mor- 
tified, “ God  made  it.” 

44  Certainly  He  did,”  answers  Mr.  Johnson, 44  but 
we  must  always  remember  that  He  made  it  for 
Scotchmen ; and  comparisons  are  odious,  Mr.  Stra- 
tum, but  God  made  hell.” 

On  another  occasion  & Mr.  Ogilvie  was  unlucky 
enough  to  choose  for  the  topic  of  his  conversation 
the  praises  of  his  native  country,  observing  that 
Scotland  had  a great  many  noble  wild  prospects. 

44 1 believe,  Sir,”  replied  Johnson,  “you  have  a 
great  many.  Norway,  too,  has  noble  w ild  pros- 
pects, and  Lapland  is  remarkable  for  noble  wild 
prospects.  But,  Sir,  let  me  tell  you,  the  noblest 
prospect  w hich  a Scotchman  ever  sees  is  the  high- 
road that  leads  him  to  England.” 

Mr.  Blackburn,  M.  C.  from  Kentucky,  is  one  of 
the  orators  of  the  present  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and,  like  all  great  orators,  a capital  racon- 
teur. Not  long  since  he  was  the  centre  of  an  ad- 
miring group,  who  were  listening  to  the  flow  of 
eloquence  and  anecdote  in  which  he  was  indul- 
ging. During  a temporary  lull  a rough-looking 
man,  who  had  been  an  attentive  listener,  emerged 
from  the  crowd, and  drawded  out,  “Stranger,  I’ve 
listened  to  you  a great  while ; I don’t  think  it’s 
likely  that  yellow  fever  or  small-pox  would  kill 
you,  but  if  you  should  have  a stroke  of  lock-jaw, 
you’d  die  sure." 

Another,  of  Congressman , whom  Speaker 

Randall  had  placed  on  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Relations  to  fill  a vacancy.  A Representative 
asked  w hy  the  Speaker  did  this.  The  reply  was ; 
“ Oh,  he  put  him  on  the  Foreign  Relations  to  get 
him  off  Domestic  Relations.” 

Joaquin  Miller  was  one  of  the  guests  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Fish-culturists’  Association, 
given  in  this  city  on  the  26th  February.  After 
speeches  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  president,  who 
called  up  Mayor  Eel-y  and  other  fishy  and  scaly 
notabilities,  Mr.  Joaquin  Miller  made  a little  ora- 
tion, which  was  inflated  with  unique  facts. 
Speaking  of  the  fish  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Miller  men- 
tioned that  on  his  last  visit  to  that  region  his  fa- 
ther took  him  out  fishing  in  a lake  at  the  head 
waters  of  the  Willamette  River.  Beneath  the 
boat  were  giant  petrified  trees,  every  limb  por- 
trayed in  the  limpid  water.  They  took  trout  fif- 
teen to  twenty  inches  in  length,  and  a3  yellow  as 
gold.  In  loss  than  an  hour  they  caught  a gunny- 
bagful!  (Cries  of  44 Oh!  oh!”)  “I  am  telling 
you  the  cold  truth,”  said  the  speaker.  44  My  fa- 
ther was  engaged  while  I was  there  in  putting  up 
a fence  to  keep  the  fish  from  treading  down  his 
grass.  [“  Oh ! oh !”]  This  happens  to  be  a mat- 
ter of  history,  gentlemen.  The  fish  out  there  are 
able  to  jump  twenty-one  and  a half  feet  by  actual 
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measurement ; ami 
when  going  up  the 
narrow  streams  to 
spawn,  they  sometimes 
become  confused,  and 
landing  it i the  mead- 
ows adjacent,  floun- 
der about  until  often 
one  fish  will  ruin  half 
an  acre  of  gr ass.” 
{Bhouta  of  disappror 
button.) 


who  have  some  cot- 
ton they  want  to  get 
through  my  lines. 
First  they  offered  me 
$500,  which  I re- 
fused. Then  they  of- 
fered $,1000,  then 
$5000,  then  $‘25,CH.*0 
and  at  Inst  they  of- 
fered $100,000  ; and 
I tell  you,  general, 
they  iserc  ytftttuj  so 
vmr  my  Jiyure,  / 
thought  I'd  fatter 
leave  f" 


Ok  one  occasion, 
when  (Mineral  Butler  • 

was  in  command  at 
New  Orleans,  a colonel  * 

up  in  the  Red  Hirer  re-  v 
gion  made  application 
for  a furlough,  which 
was  refused  him.  Soon 
after,  the  colonel  left 
his  command  without 
permission,  and  went 
to  N e w Orleans,  where 
he  was  arrested  urul  1 

put  in  irons  hs  a de- 
serter. Upon  an  inti* 
matiem  that  he  wished 
to  make  an  explana- 
tion, General  B.  had  him  brought 
quartern. 

"Well,  Sir,”  said  the  general,  sternly,  u what 
have  you  to  say  in  explanation  of  your  con- 

(hiet  r” 

” Well,  general,  there  are  two  Jews  up  yonder 


Not  long  since,  in 
Newark,  New  Jersey, 
a very  diminutive  spe- 
cimen of  an  Irishman 
was  arraigned  before 
the  Court,  for  keeping 
a disorderly  house,  the 
charge  being  that  he 
was  in  the  habit  of 
selling  whiskey  on 
Sunday  On  being 
asked  the  usual  ques- 
tion, 44  Guilty,  or  not 
guilty?”  he  stretched 
himself  up  to  his  greatest  height  that  be  might 
see  the  judge  ou  the  bench,  ami  in  ft  thin,  squeak- 
ing voice,  said,  44  A (Mlc  guilty,  your  Honor,  I 
think”  The  Court  felt  touched  by  this  simple 
frankness,  and  put  a lectin  fine  upon  the  lectio 
publican. 


OU  YKft,  VKftY  jolly! 
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